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LIVES  OF  THE  ENGLISH  POETS 


COWLEY. 


The  Life  of  CowLKT,  notwithstanding  the  pen- 
ury of  Engiish  biography,  "hafl  been  written  by 
Dr.  Sprat,  an  author  wnose  pregnancy  of  imagin- 
ation and  elegance  of  language  have  deserv^y 
set  him  high  m  the  ranks  of  uterature ;  but  his 
Zeal  of  friendship,  or  ambition  of  eloquence,  has 

Produced  a  funeral  oration  rather  than  a  histoiy : 
e  has  given  the  character,  not  the  life,  of  Cow- 
ley ;  for  he  writes  with  so  litUe  detail,  that  scarcely 
any  thine  is  distinctly  known,  but  aH  is  shown 
confused  and  enlarged  through  the  nust  of  pane- 
gyric 

Abraham  Cowlct  was  bom  in  tite  year  one 
thousand  six  hundred  and  eighteen.  His  father  wa.« 
a  grocer,  whose  condition  Dr,  Sprat  conceals  un- 
der the  general  appellation  of  a  citizen ;  and,  what 
would  probably  not  have  been  less  carcftdly  sup* 
pressea,  the  omission  of  his  name  in  the  register 
of  St  Dunstan*s  parish  gives  reason  to  suspect 
thai  his  father  was  a  sectary.  Whoever  he  was, 
he  died  before  the  birth  ox  his  son,  and  conse- 
quently lefl  him  to  the  care  of  his  mother ;  whom 
wood  represents  as  struggling  earnestly  to  pro- 
cure him  a  literaij  education,  and  who,  as  she 
Kved  to  the  a^e  of  eighty,  had  hdPsoIicitude  re- 
warded by  seeing  her  son  eminent,  and,  I  hope,  by 
seeinff  him  fortunate,  and  partaking  his  prosperity. 
We  know,  at  least,  from  Sprat's  account,  that 
he  always  acknowledged  her  care,  and  justly  paid 
the  dues  of  filial  gratitude. 

In  the  window  of  his  mother's  apartment  lay 
Spenser's  Fairy  Cluecn  ;  in  which  he  very  early 
took  delight  to  read,  till,  by  feeling  the  charms  of 
verse,  he  became,  as  he  relates,  irrecoverably  a 
poet  Such  are  the  accidents  which,  sometimes 
remembered,  and  perhaps  sometimes  forgotten, 
produce  that  particular  designation  of  mind,  and 
propensity  for  some  certain  science  or  emplov'- 
ment,  which  is  commonly  called  genius.  The 
true  genius  is  a  mind  of  large  general  powers, 
accidentally  determined  to  some  particular  direo 
tion.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  the  great  painter  of 
the  present  age,  had  the  first  fondness  tor  his  art 
excited  by  the  perusal  of  Richardson's  treatise. 

By  his  mother's  solicitation  he  was  admitted 
mto  Westminster  School,  where  he  was  soon  dis- 
tingui^ed.  He  was  wont,  says  Sprat,  to  relate, 
^  That  he  had  tbu  defect  m  ha  memory  at  that 


time,  that  his  teachers  never  oould  bring  it  to  re- 
tain the  ordinary  rules  of  grammar." 

This  is  an  instance  of  the  natural  desire  of  man 
to  propagate  a  wonder.  It  is  surelv  very  difficidt. 
to  tell  any  thing  as  it  was  heard,  when  Sprat 
could  not  refrain  from  amplifying  a  comrnodious 
incident,  though  the  book  to  which  he  prefix- 
ed his  narrative  contained  his  confutation.  A 
memory  admitting  some  things,  and  rejectiw 
otherff,  an  intellectual  digestion  that  concocted 
the  pulp  of  learning,  but  refuBcd  the  husks,  had 
the  appearance  of  an  instinctive  elegance,  of  a 
particular  provision  made  by  Nature  for  literary 
politeness.  But  in  the  author's  own  honest  rela- 
tion, the  marvel  vanishes :  he  was,  he  says,  such 
"an  enemy  to  all  constraint,  that  his  master 
never  could  prevail  on  him  to  learn  the  rules 
without  book.'*  He  does  not  tell  that  he  could 
not  learn  the  rules ;  but  that,  being  able  to  per* 
form  his  exercises  without  tnem,  and  beinff  an 
"enemy  to  constraint,"  he  spared  himself  the 
labour. 

Among  the  English  poetS)  Cowley,  Milton,  and 
Pope,  might  be  said  "to  lisp  in  numbers ,"  and 
have  given  such  early  proofs,  not  only  of  powers 
of  language,  but  of  comprehension  of  things,  as 
to  more  tardy  minds  seem  scarcely  credible.  But 
of  the  learned  puerilities  of  Cowley  there  is  no 
doubt,  since  a  volume  of  his  poems  was  not  only 
written,  but  printed  in  his  thirteenth  year  ;♦  con- 
taining, with  other  poetical  compositions,  ♦*  The 
tragical  History  of  Pyramus  and  Thisbe,"  writ- 
ten when  he  was  ten  yc^ars  old  ;  and  "  Constantia 
and  Philelus,"  written  two  years  after. 

While  he  was  yet  at  school  he  produced  a  co- 
medy called  "  Love's  Riddle,"  thmigh  it  was  not 
pubbshed  till  he  had  been  some  time  at  Canft- 
oridge.  This  comedy  is  of  the  pastoral  kmd, 
which  requires  no  acquaintance  with  (he  living 
world,  and  therefore  the  time  at  which  it  was 
composed  adds  littlis  to  the  wonders  of  Cowley's 
minority. 


*  Thi»  Tolume  wm  not  published  belbrs  1688,  when 
Cowley  WM  fifteen  yoara  old.  Dr.  Johmon,  aa  well  as 
former  bfographere,  seena  to  have  been  mialed  by  tte 
portrait  of  Cowlej  being  by  mlaUke  marked  wfco  tlis 
a^  of  thineen  yearar-R. 


COWLEY. 


In  1636,  he  wmt  removed  to  Cambridge,*  where 
he  continued  his  studies  with  great  intenseness : 
for  he  is  said  to  have  written,  while  he  was  yet  a 
young  student,  the  greater  part  of  his  *'  Davideis ; " 
a  work,  of  whidi  the  materials  could  not  have 
been  collected  without  the  study  of  many  years, 
but  by  a  mind  of  the  greatest  vigour  and  activity. 

Two  years  after  his  settlement  at  Cambridge 
he  published  "  Love's  Riddle,**  with  a  poetical 
demcation  to  Sir  KenelmDigby;  of  whose  ac- 
quaintance all  pis  coiitemporarics  seem  to  have 
been  ambitious;  and  " Naufragium  Jocularp-,** 
a  comedy  written  in  Latin,  but  without  due  at- 
tention U>  the  ancient  models;  for  it  was  not 
loose  verse,  but  mere  prose.  It  was  printed,  with 
a  dedication  in  verse  to  Dr.  Comber,  master  of 
the  college ;  but,  having  neither  the  facility  of  a 
popular  nor  the  accuracy  of  a  learned  work,  it 
seems  to  be  now  universally  neglected. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  avil  war,  as  the  Prince 
passed  through  Cambridge  in  his  way  to  Yoik, 
nc  was  entertained  with  a  representation  of  the 
"  Guardian,**  a  comedy  which  Cowley  says  was 
neither  written  nor  acted,  but  rough-drawn  by 
him,  and  repeated  by  the  scholars.  That  this 
comedy  was  printed  during  his  absence  from  his 
country,  he  appears  to  have  considered  as  injuri- 
ous to  his  reputation;  though  during  the  sup- 
pression of  the  theatres,  it  was  sometimes  pri- 
tateiy  acted  with  sufficient  approbation. 

In  1643,  being  now  roaster  of  arts,  he  was,  by 
the  prevalence  of  the  parliament,  ejected  from 
Cambridge,  and  sheltered  himself  at  St  John*s 
College^  in  Oxford ;  where,  as  is  said  by  Wood, 
he  puoluhed  a  satire,  called  "  The  Puntan  and 
Papist,**  which  was  only  inserted  in  the  last  col- 
lection of  his  Works  ;t  and  so  distinguished 
himself  by  the  warmth  of  his  loyalty  and  the  elc^ 
gance  ot  his  conversation,  that  he  gained  the 
kindness  and  confidence  of  those  who  attended 
the  king,  and  amoncst  others  of  Lord  Falkland, 
whoso  notice  cast  a  lustre  on  all  to  whonrit  was 
exteiided. 

About  the  tin^e  when  Oxford  was  surrendered 
to  the  pariiainent,  he  followed  the  micen  to  Paris, 
where  he  became  secretary  to  the  Lord  Jermyn, 
ajfterwards  Earl  of  St.  Alban*8,  and  was  employ- 
ed in  such  correspondence  af^  the  royal  cause 
required,  and  particularly  in  cyphering  and  de- 
l^yphering  the  letters  that  passed  betyveen  the 
king  and  queen :  an  employmeat  of  the  highest 
confidence  and  honour.  So  wide  was  his  pro- 
vince qf  intelligence,  that,  for  several  years,  it 
filled  all  his  days  and  two  or  three  nights  in  the 
week. 

Iq  the  year  1647,  his  "Mistress**  was  publish- 
ed;  lor  he  imagined,  as  he  declared  in  nis  pre- 
face to  a  subsequent  edition,  that  "poetn  ore 
acaroely  thought  freemen  of  their  company  with- 
out paying  some  duties,  or  obliging  themselves 
to  be  true  to  Love.** 

This  obligation  to  amorous  ditties  owes,  I  be- 
lieve»  its  original  to  the  fame  of  Petrarch,  who,  in 
an  age  rude  and   uncultivated,  by  his  tuneful 

*  He  was  a  candidate  thie  year  at  Wesuninster  School 
for  eleccion  to  Trinitj  College,  but  proved  unsuccesaful. 
— N. 

t  In  the  firat  edition  of  this  Life,  Dr.  Johnson  wrote, 
**  which  waa  never  inserted  in  any  colleaion  of  his 
worka;**  but  he  altered  the  ezpreaetnn  when  the  Lives 
were  collected  Into  Tolnmea.  The  satire  was  added  to 
Cawlev>s  Works  bf  the  panictilar  direction  of  Dr.  John* 
se^  — "W. 


homage  to  his  Laura,  refined  the  manners  of  the 
letters!  worid,  and  filled  Europe  with  love  and 
poetry.  But  the  basis  of  all  excellence  is  truth ; 
ne  that  professes  love  ought  to  feel  its  power. 
Petrarch  was  a  real  lover,  and  Laura  doubtless 
deserved  his  tenderness.  Of  Cowley,  we  are 
told  by  Barnes,!  who  had  means  enoush  of  in- 
formation, that,  whatever  he  may  talk  oi  his  own 
inflammabiUty,  and  the  variety  of  characters  by 
which  his  heart  was  divided,  he  in  reality  was 
in  love  but  once,  and  then  never  iiad  resolution 
to  tell  his  passion. 

This  consideration  cannot  but  abate,  in  some 
measure,  the  reader*s  esteem  for  the  work  and 
the  author.  To  love  excellence,  is  natural ;  it  is 
natural  likewise  for  the  lover  to  sohdt  reciprocal 
regard  by  an  elaborate  display  of  his  ovni  qualifico* 
tions.  The  desire  of  pleasing  has  in  different  men 
produced  actions  of  heroism,  and  efiiisions  of  wit ; 
out  it  seems  as  reasonable  to  appear  the  champion 
as  the  poet  of  an  "  airy  nothing,**  and  to  quarrel 
as  to  write  for  what  Cowley  might  have  learned 
from  his  master  Pindar  to  call  ''  the  dream  of  a 
shadow." 

It  is  surely  not  difficult  in  the  solitude  of  a  col- 
lege, or  in  the  bustle  of  the  worid,  to  find  useful 
studies  and  serious  employment  Kq  man  needs 
to  be  so  burdened  with  life  as  to  squander  it  in 
voluntary  dreams  of  fictitious  occurrences.  The 
man  that  sits  down  to  suppose  himself  charged 
with  treason  or  peculation,  and  heats  his  mina  to 
an  elaborate  purgation  of  his  character  fiom 
crimes  which  he  was  never  within  the  possibility 
of  committing,  difiers  only  by  the  infrequency  of 
his  folly  from  him  who  praises  beauty  which  he 
never  saw ;  complains  of  jealousy  which  he  never 
felt ;  supposes  himself  sometimes  invited,  and 
sometimes  forsaken ;  fatigues  hie  fancy,  and  ran- 
sacks his  memory,  for  images  which  may  exhibit 
the  gayety  of  hope,  or  the  gloominess  of  despah*; 
and  dresses  his  imaginary  Chloris  or  Phyllis, 
sometime^  in  flowers  fading  as  her  beauty,  ana 
sometimes  in  gems  lasting  as  her  virtues. 

At  Paris,  fis  secretary  to  I^ord  Jermyn,  he  waa 
engaged  in  transacting  things  of  real  importance 
wiQi  real  men  and  reij  women,  and  at  tnat  time 
did  not  much  employ  his  thoughts  upon  phan- 
toms of  gallantry,  some  of  his  letters  to  Mr. 
Bennett,  ailfllWards  Eari  of  Arlington,  from 
April  to  December,  in  1650,  are  preserved  in 
"Miscellanea  Auhca,"  a  collection  of  papers 
published  by  Brown.  These  letters,  being  writ- 
ten like  ^ose  of  other  men  whose  minds  are  more 
on  things  than  words,  contribute  no  otherwise  to 
his  reputation  than  as  they  show  him  to  have 
been  above  the  afiectation  of  unseasonable  ele- 
gance, and  to  have  known  that  the  business  of  a 
statesman  can  be  httle  forwarded  by  flowers  of 
rhetoric. 

One  passage,  however,  seems  not  unworthy  of 
some  notice.  Speaking  of  the  Scotch  treaty  then 
in  agitation : 

**  The  Scotch  treaty,"  says  he,  "  is  the  only 
thing  now  in  which  we  are  vitally  concerned :  I 
am  one  of  the  last  hopers,  and  yet  cannot  now 
abstain  from  believing,  that  an  agreement  will  be 
made ;  all  people  upon  the  place  incline  to  that 
of  union.  The  Scotch  will  moderate  something 
of  the  rigour  of  their  demands ;  the  mutual  ne-. 


\  BaroNll  A^a^nooinB.— Dr.  J. 


COWLEY. 


eesrity  of  an  accord  is  visible,  the  King  is  pci^ 
Buailed  of  it  And  to  tell  you  the  truth  (which  I 
take  to  be  an  ar^ment  above  all  the  rest,)  Virgil 
has  told  the  same  thing  to  that  purpose.'* 

This  expression  from  a  secretary  of  the  present 
time  wonld  be  considered  as  merely  ludicrous,  or 
at  most  as  an  ostentatious  display  of  scholarship ; 
but  the  manners  of  that  time  were  so  tinged  with 
saperstition,  that  I  cannot  but  suspect  Cowley 
of  having  consulted  on  this  great  occasion  the 
Viigilian  Lots,'*'  and  to  have  given  some  credit 
to  the  answer  of  his  oracle. 

Some  years  afterwards,  '*  business,"  says 
Sprat,  "  passed  of  course  into  other  hands ;  and 
Cowley,  Doing  no  longer  useful  at  Paris,  was  in 
1656,  sent  back  into  England,  that  under  pre- 
tence of  privacy  and  retirement,  he  might  take 
occasion  of  grving  notice  of  the  posture  of  things 
in  this  nation.** 

Soon  after  his  return  to  London,  he  was 
seized  by  some  messengers  of  the  usurping 
powers  who  were  sent  out  in  quest  of  another 
man ;  and,  being  examined,  was  put  into  confine- 
ment, fVom  which  he  vras  not  dismissed  without 

'  ■  •         r  III.. 

*  Consulting  the  Viri^Han  Lots,  Sortes  Vh-2llisn«,  Is 
•  method  of  divination  by  the  opening  of  Virgil,  and  ap. 
pljriDg  u>  the  circumstanees  <>f  the  peruser  the  first  pas- 
sage in  either  of  the  two  pares  that  he  accidental!  v  fixes 
Mb  eye  on.  It  is  said  that  King  Charles  I.  and  Lord  Falk- 
land  being  In  the  Bodleian  Library,  made  this  experiment 
0f  their  future  fortunes,  and  root  with  passages  equally 
ominous  to  each.    That  of  the  king  was  the  u>11owiq£  : 

At  bello  aodaeis  populi  vexatus  et  armfs, 
Finlbos  extorris,  complexu  avulsus  lull, 
Auxilium  imploret,  Tiueatque  indigna  suorum 
Funera :  nee,  cum  se  sub  leges  pacis  iniqua 
Tradiderit,  regno  aui  opcaia  luce  fruatur : 
8od  cadet  ante  diem,  mediaque  inhumatas  arena. 

JEneidlv.eu, 

^et  let  a  race  untamed,  and  haughty  foes, 
His  peaceful  entrance  with  dire  arms  oppMe, 
^ipressM  with  numbers  in  th>  unequal  field, 
Rw  men  discouraged,  and  himself  expelPd  } 
1«6C  him  for  succour  sue  from  place  to  place, 
Tom  from  his  subjects  and  his  son's  embrace. 
First  let  him  see  his  friends  in  battle  slain, 
And  their  untimely  fate  lament  in  vain  : 
And  when,  at  length,  the  cruel  war  shail  cease, 
On  hard  conditions  m«y  he  buy  his  peace ) 
Nor  let  him  then  enjoy  supreme  command, 
But  Ml  untimely  by  some  hostile  hand. 
And  lie  unbury*d  on  the  barren  saai^ 

Jhyden. 

tori  Falkland's: 

Non  hsBC,  O  Palla,  dederas  promlssa  parenti, 
Caatlas  m  snvo  velles  te  credere  Marti. 
Haud  ignarus  eram,  quantum  nova  gloria  in  armis, 
£t  praeaulce  decus  primo  certamine  posseu 
Primitin  iuvenis  miserae,  bellique  propinqul 
Dura  rudimenu,  et  nulla  exaudiu  Deorum 
Foia,  precasque  mea) ' 

JEneid  xl  153. 

0  Pallas,  thou  hast  fall*d  thy  plighted  word. 
To  fight  with  caution,  not  to  tempt  the  sword) 

1  wamM  thee,  but  In  vain,  for  well  I  knew 
What  penis  youthful  ardour  would  pursue  ; 
That  boiling  blood  would  carry  thee  too  fkr, 
Toong  as  thou  wert  to  dangers,  raw  to  war. 
O  etirs*d  essay  of  arms,  disastrous  doom. 
Prelude  of  bloody  fields  and  fights  to  come ! 
Hard  elements  of  unauspicious  war, 

Vain  vows  to  Heaven,  and  unavailing  care ! 

Ihydtn, 

Hoffman,  In  his  Lexicon,  gives  a  very  satisfactory  ac- 
count  of  this  practlre  of  seeking  fiites  in  books ;  and 
says,  that  it  was  Qse<l  bvthe  Pagans,  the  Jewish  TB^?fWnii| 
and  even  the  early  Christians ;  the  latter  taking  (he  Kew 
Testament  for  their  oradew-^Il. 


the  security  of  a  thousand  pounds  given  by  Dr. 
Scarborough. 

This  year  he  published  his  poems  with  a  pro- 
face,  in  which  he  seems  to  have  inserted  some- 
thing suppressed  in  subsequent  editions,  which 
was  interpreted  to  denote  some  relaxation  of  his 
loyalty.  In  this  preface  he  declares,  that  '*  his 
desire  had  been  for  some  days  past,  and  did  still 
very  vehemently  continue,  to  retire  himself  to 
some  of  the  American  plantations,  and  to  forsake 
this  world  for  ever." 

From  the  obloquy  which  the  appearance  of 
submission  to  the  usurpers  brought  upon  him,  his 
biographer  has  been  very  diligent  to  clear  him ; 
and  indeed  it  does  not  seem  to  have  lessened  his 
reputation.  His  wish  for  retirement  we  can  easily 
believe  to  be  undissembled ;  a  man  harassed  in 
one  kingdom,  and  persecuted  in  another,  who, 
after  a  course  of  business  that  emf^oyed  all  his 
days  and  half  his  nights,  in  cyphering  and  d»» 
cyphering,  comes  to  his  own  eotmtry,  and  steps 
into  a  prison,  will  be  willing  enon^  to  retire  to 
some  place  dfouiet  and  of  mfety.  Yet  let  neither 
our  reverence  tor  a  genius,  nor  our  pity  (or  a  sul^ 
ferer,  dispose  us  to  forget  that,  if  his  activity  was 
virtue,  his  retreat  was  cowardice. 

He  then  took  upon  himself  the  character  of  a 
physician,  still,  according  to  Sprat,  with  intention 
"to  dissemble  the  main  design  of  his  coming 
oyer;"  and,  as  Mr. Wood  relates,  ''compl3ring 
with  the  men  then  in  power,  (which  was  much 
taken  notice  of  by  the  royal  party,^  he  obtained  an 
order  to  he  created  doctor  oiphjrsic ;  which  beinc 
done  to  his  mind,  (whereby  he  |puned  the  ill-vrul 
of  some  of  his  friends,)  he  went  mto  France  agahi, 
having  made  a  copy  of  verses  on  Otiver's  death. 
This  is  no  favourable  representation,  vet  even 
in  this  not  moch  wrong  can  be  discovered.  How 
far  he  compUed  with  Sie  men  in  power,  is  to  be 
inquired  before  he  can  be  blamed  It  is  not  said 
that  he  told  them  any  secrets,  or  assisted  them 
bjF  intelligence  or  any  other  act  If  he  only  pro* 
mised  to  he  ouiet,  that  they  in  whose  hands  he 
was,  might  tree  him  from  confinement,  he  did 
what  no  law  of  sodetj  prohibits. 

The  man  whose  miscarriage  in  a  just  cause  has 
put  him  in  the  power  of  his  enemy,  may,  without 
any  violation  of  his  integrity,  regain  his  liberty,  or 
preserve  his  life,  by  a  promise  of  neutraliw :  for, 
the  stipulation  gives  the  enemy  nothing  which  he 
had  not  before ;  the  neutrality  of  a  captive  may 
be  alwa^  secuired  by  his  imprisonment- or  death. 
He  that  is  at  the  disposal  of  another  may  not  pio- 
mise  to  aid  him  in  any  injurious  act,  because  no 
power  can  compel  active  obedience.  He  may 
engage  to  do  nothing,  but  not  to  do  ill 

There  is  reason  to  think  that  Cowley  ^mised 
litde.  "  It  does  not  appear  that  his  compliance 
gained  him  confidence  enough  to  be  trusted  with- 
out security,  for  the  bond  of  his  bail  was  never 
cancelled :  nor  that  it  made  him  think  himself  se- 
cure ;  for  at  that  dissolution  of  government  which 
followed  the  death  of  Oliver,  he  returned  into 
France,  where  he  resumed  his  former  station,  and 
staid  till  the  restoration. 

**  He  continued,"  says  his  biographer,  "  under 
these  bonds  till  the  general  deliverance ;"  it  is 
therefore  to  be  supposed,  that  he  did  not  go  to 
France,  and  act  sgiun  for  the  king,  without  the 
consent  of  his  bondsman ;  that  he  did  not  show 
his  loyalty  at  the  hazard  oif  his  friend^  but  by  hie 
friencrs  pemusBion. 


COWLEY. 


Of  the  verses  on  Oliver's  death,  in  which 
Wood's  narrative  seems  to  imply  something  en- 
comiastic, there  has  been  no  appearance.  There 
is  a  discourse  concerning  his  government,  indeed, 
with  verses  intermixed,  but  such  as  certainly 
gained  its  author  no  friends  among  the  abettors 
of  usurpation. 

A  doctor  of  physic,  however,  he  was  made  at 
Oxford,  in  December,  1657;  and  in  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Royal  Society,  of  which  an 
account  has  been  given  by  Dr.  Birch,  he  appears 
busy  among  the  experimental  philosophers  with 
the  title  of  Dr.  Cowley. 

There  is  no  reason  for  supposing  that  he  ever 
■attempted  practice;  but  his  preparatory  studies 
have  contiiDuted  something  to  tne  honour  of  his 
country.  Considering  botany  as  necessary  to  a 
physician,  he  retired  mto  Kent  to  gather  plants ; 
and  as  the  predominance  of  a  favourite  study 
afibcts  all  sut>ordinate  operations  of  the  intellect, 
botany  in  the  mind  of  Cowley  turned  into  poe- 
try. He  composed  in  Latin  several  books  on 
plants,  of  which  the  first  and  second  display  the 
Qualities  of  herbs,  in  elegiac  verse ;  the  tniid  and 
fourth,  the  beauties  of  flowers  in  various  mea- 
sures ;  and  the  fifth  and  sixth,  the  uses  of  trees,  in 
heroic  numbers. 

At  the  same  time  were  produced,  from  the 
same  university,  the  two  great  poets,  Cowley  and 
Milton,  of  dissimilar  genius,  of  opposite  prin- 
ciples ;  but  concurring  iq  the  cultivation  of  Latin 
poetry,  in  which  the  English,  till  their  works 
ani  May's  poem  appeared,***  seemed  unable  to 
contest  me  palm  witn  any  other  of  the  lettered 
nations. 

If  the  Latin  performances  of  Cowley  and 
Milton  be  compared,  (for  May  I  hold  to  be  su- 
perior to  both,)  the  advantage  seems  to  lie  on 
the  side  of  Cowley.  Milton  is  generally  content 
to  express  the  thoughts  of  the  ancients  in  their 
language ;  Cowley,  without  much  loss  of  purity 
or  elegance,  accommodates  the  diction  of  Home 
to  his  own  conceptions. 

At  the  Restoration,  after  all  the  diligence  of 
his  long  service,  and  with  consciousness  notcmly 
of  the  merit  of  fidelity,  but  of  the  dignity  of 
great  abilities,  he  naturaJly  expected  ample  pre- 
ferments ;  and,  that  he  might  not  be  forgotten 
by  his  own  fault,  wrote  a  Song  of  Triumph. 
But  this  was  a  time  of  such  general  hope,  tnat 
mat  numbers  were  inevitably  disappointed  ;  and 
Cowley  found  his  reward  very  tediously  delaved. 
He  had  been  promised  by  both  Charles  the  ^irst 
and  Second,  tne  mastersnip  of  the  Savoy ;  '*  but 
be  lost  it,"  says  Wood,  "by  certain  persons, 
enemies  to  the  muses." 

The  neglect  of  the  court  was  not  his  only 
mortification ;  having,  by  such  alteratioif  as  he 
thought  proper,  fitted  his  old  comedy  of  "  The 
Guardian,"  for  the  stage,  he  produced  itf  under 
the  title  of  "The  Cutter  of  Coleman-8trceL"J 


*  By  May's  poem  we  are  here  to  understand  a  continu- 
ation of  Lucan's  Pharsalia  to  the  death  of  Julius  Cccsar, 
by  Thomas  May,  an  eminent  poet  and  historian,  who 
flourished  In  the  reltrns  of  James  and  Charles  I.  and  of 
whom  a  life  is  given  in  the  Biographia  Britannica.— H. 

tl66S. 

i  Here  is  an  error  in  the  designation  of  this  Comedy, 
which  our  author  copied  from  ine  title*pnp^c  of  the  later 
Adlt^ons  of  Cowley's  Works  r  the  title  of  the  play  itaelf 
(b  without  the  article,  "  Cutter  of  Coleman  street,"  al- 
hough  a  merry  sharking  fellow  about  the  town,  namad 
Cutter,  Is  a  principal  character  In  iL— H. 


It  was  treated  on  the  stage  with  great  severitj, 
and  was  afterward  censured  as  a  satire  on  the 
King's  party. 

Mr.  Drycien,  who  went  with  Mr.  Sprat  to  the 
first  exhibition,  related  to  Mr.  Dennis,  "  That* 
when  they  told  Cowley  how  little  favour  had 
been  shown  him,  he  received  tlie  news  of  his  ill 
success,  not  with  so  much  firmness  as  might  have 
been  expected  from  so  great  a  roan." 

What  firmness  they  expected,  or  what  weak- 
ness Cowley  discovered,  cannot  be  known.  He 
that  misses  his  end  will  never  be  as  much 
pleased  as  he  that  attains  it,  even  when  he  caa 
impute  no  part  of  his  failure  to  himself;  and, 
when  the  end  is  to  please  the  multitude,  no  man, 
perhaps,  has  a  right,  in  things  admitting  of  gra- 
^tion  and  comparison,  to  throw  the  whole  blame 
upon  his  judges,  and  totally  to  exclude  difiSdence 
and  shame  by  a  haughty  consciousness  of  his  own 
excellence. 

For  the  rejection  of  this  play  it  is  difficult  now 
to  find  the  reason ;  it  certainly  has,  in  a  very 
great  degree,  the  power  of  fixing  attention  and 
exciting  merriment  From  the  charge  of  disaf- 
fection he  exculpates  himself  in  his  preface,  by 
observing  how  unlikely  it  is  that,  having  fol- 
lowed the  royal  famiw  through  all  their  dis- 
tresses, "  he  should  choose  the  time  of  their 
restoration  to  begin  a  quarrel  with  them."  It 
appears,  however,  from  the  Theatrical  Register 
of  Downes,  the  prompter,  to  have  been  popularly 
considered  as  a  satire  on  the  royalists. 

That  he  might  shorten  tills  tedious  suspense, 
he  published  his  pretensions  and  his  discontent, 
in  an  ode  called  "  The  Complaint;"  in  which  he 
styles  himself  the  meUmclioly  Cowley.  This  met 
with  the  usual  fortune  of  complaints,  and  seems 
to  have  excited  more  contempt  than  pity. 

These  unlucky  incidents  are  brought,  jpoafi- 
ciously  enough,  together,  in  some  stanzas,  writ- 
ten about  that  time,  on  the  choice  of  a  laureat^  a 
mode  of  satire,  by  which,  since  it  was  first  m 
troduced  by  Suckling,  perhaps  every  generation 
of  poets  has  been  teased. 

'^  Savoy-missing  Cowlev  came  into  the  court, 

Making  apolof  ies  for  his  bad  play ; 
Every  one  gave  liim  so  good  a  report, 

That  Apollo  gave  heed  to  all  he  could  eay : 
Nor  would  he  have  had,  'tis  thought,  a  rebuke. 

Unless  he  had  done  some  notable  folly : 
Writ  verses  unjustlv  in  praise  of  Sam  Tuke, 

Or  printed  hii  piuful  MelaDcholy." 

His  vehement  desire  of  retirement  now  came 
again  upon  him.  "  Not  finding,"  says  the  morose 
Wood,  "that  preferment  conferred  upon  him 
which  he  expected,  while  others  for  their  money 
carried  away  most  places,  he  retired  discontentea 
into  Surry." 

"  He  was  now,"  says  the  courtly  Sprat, "  weary 
of  the  vexations  and  formalities  of  an  active 
condition.  He  had  been  perplexed  with  a  lone 
compliance  to  foreign  manners.  He  was  satiated 
with  the  arts  of  a  court ;  which  sort  of  life,  though 
his  virtue  made  it  innocent  to  him,  yet  nothing 
could  make  it  quiet  Those  were  the  reasons 
that  made  him  to  follow  the  violent  inclination 
of  his  own  mind,  which,  in  the  greatest  throng  of 
his  former  business,  had  still  called  upon  him,  and 
represented  to  him  the  true  delights  of  soUtaiy 
studies,  of  temperate  pleasures,  and  a  moderate 
revenue,  below  the  malice  and  flatteries  of  for- 
tune." 
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So  ^fierently  are  things  seen !  and  so  difierent- 
ly  are  they  shown!  but  actions  are  visible, 
though  motiTes  are  secret  Cowley  certainly  re- 
tired; first  to  Bam-elms,  and  afterwards  to 
Ohertsey,  in  Surry.  He  seems,  however,  to 
"have  lost  part  of  his  dread  of  the  hum  of  men.* 
He  thonorht  himself  now  safe  enou«rh  from  in- 
tmsion,  without  the  defence  of  mountains  and 
oceans;  and,  instead  of  seeking  shelter  in 
America,  wisely  went  only  so  far  from  the  bustle 
of  life  as  that  he  might  easily  find  his  wav  back, 
when  solitude  should  grow  tedious.  (lis  re- 
treat was  at  first  but  slenderly  accommodated ; 
yet  he  soon  obtained,  by  the  interest  of  the  Earl 
of  St  Alban's  and  the  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
such  a  lease  of  the  Ctueen's  lands  as  afibrded 
»him  an  ample  income. 

By  the  lovers  of  virtue  and  of  wit,  it  wiU  be 
flc^citously  asked,  if  he  now  was  happy.  Let 
them  peruse  one  of  his  letters  accidentally  pre- 
served by  Peck,  which  I  recommend  to  the  con- 
sideration of  all  that  may  hereafter  pant  for  soli- 
tude. 

**To  Dr.  Thomas  Sprat. 

"Chertsey,  May  21,  1665. 

''The  hrst  night  that  I  came  hither,  I  caught 
00  great  a  cold  with  a  defluxion  of  rheum,  as 
made  me  keep  my  chamber  ten  days.  And, 
two  after,  had  such  a  braise  on  my  ribs  with  a 
&11,  that  I  am  yet  unable  to  move  or  turn  my- 
self in  my  bed.  This  is  my  personal  fortune 
here  to  begin  with.  And,  besides,  I  can  get  no 
money  from  my  tenants,  and  have  my  meadows 
eaten  up  every  night  by  cattle,  put  in  by  my 
neighbours.  What  this  signifies,  or  may  come 
to  in  time,  God  knows :  if  it  be  ominous,  it  can 
end  in  nothing  else  than  hanging.  Another 
misfortane  has  been,  and  stranger  than  all  the 
rest,  that  you  have  broke  your  word  with  me, 
and  fai^  to  come,  even  though  you  told  Mr. 
Bois  that  you  would.  This  is  what  they  call 
monstri  timUe,  1  do  hope  to  recover  my  late 
hart  so  far  within  five  or  six  days,  (though  it  be 
uncertain  yet  whether  I  shall  ever  recover  it,) 
as  to  walk  about  again.  And  then,  me  thinks, 
you  and  I  and  the  Dean  might  be  very  merry 
upon  St  Ann's  Hill.  You  mi^ht  very  convfr- 
mently  come  hither  the  way  of  Hampton  Town, 
lying  the  re  one  night  I  write  this  in  pain,  and 
can  say  no  more :   Verhum  SapienlV^ 

He  aid  not  long  enjoy  the  pleasure,  or  suffer 
the  uneasiness  of  solitude;  for  he  died  at  the 
Porch-houset  in  Chertsey,  1667,  in  the  49th 
year  of  his  age. 

He  was  buried  withgreat  pomp  near  Chau- 
cer, and  Spencer,  and  King  Charles  pronounced, 
"That  Mr.  Cowley  had  not  left  beliind  him  a 
better  man  in  England."  He  is  represented  by 
Dr.  Sprat  as  the  most  amiable  of  mankind  •  and 
this  posthumous  praise  may  safely  bo  credited, 
as  it  has  never  been  contradicted  by  envy  or  by 
faction. 

Such  are  the  remarks  and  memorials  which  I 
nave  been  able  to  add  to  the  narrative  of  Dr. 
Sprat ;  who,  writing  when  the  feuds  of  the  civil 
war  were  yet  recent,  and  the  minds  of  cither 

•  L*  Allegro  of  Milton.— Dr.  J. 

f  Now  in  the  poflH<*8.sinn  of  Mr.  Clark,  Alderman  of 
London.  Dr.  J«— Mr.  Clark  wa«  in  179S  elected  to  the 
Important  office  of  Chamberlain  of  Lootlon ;  sad  has 
•very  year  since  been  unanimously  re>elocted.— If . 


party  were  easily  irritated,  was  obliged  to  pass 
over  many  transactions  in  general  expressions, 
and  to  leave  curiosity  oilen  unsatisfied.  What 
he  did  not  tell,  cannot  however  now  be  known; 
I  must  therefore  recommend  the  perusal  of  his 
work,  to  which  my  narration  can  be  considered 
only  as  a  slender  supplement 

Cowley,  like  other  poets  who  have  written 
with  narrow  views,  and  instead  of  tracing  in- 
tellectual pleasures  in  the  minds  of  men,  paid 
their  court  to  temporary  prejudices,  has  been  at 
one  time  too  much  praised,  and  too  much  n^ 
glected  at  another. 

Wit,  like  all  other  things  subject  by  their  na- 
ture to  the  choice  of  man,  has  its  changes  and 
fashions,  and  at  different  times  takes  difierent 
forms.  About  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  appeared  a  race  of  writers  that  may  be 
termed  the  metaphysical  poets:  of  whom,  in  % 
criticism  on  the  works  of  Cowley,  it  is  not  im- 
proper to  give  some  account 

The  metaphysical  poets  were  men  of  learning, 
and  to  show  their  learning  was  their  whole  en 
deavour:  but,  unluckily  resolving  to  show  it  in 
rhyme,  instead  of  writing  poetry  they  only^ 
wrote  verses,  and  very  often  such  verses  as  stood 
the  trial  of  the  finger  better  than  of  the  ear; 
for  the  modulation  was  so  imperfect  that  they 
were  only  found  to  be  verses  by  counting  thd 
syllables. 

If  the  father  of  criticism  has  rightly  denomi 
nated  poetry  rij^  /iiffirnff^,  an  imitative  art,  these 
writers  will,  without  great  wrong,  lose  then 
ri^tto  the  name  of  poets;  for  they  cannot  be^ 
said  to  have  imitated  any  thing :  they  neither 
copied  nature  nor  life;  neither  painted  the 
forms  of  matter,  nor  represented  the  operatiomi 
of  intellect 

Those  however  who  deny  them  to  be  poets, 
allow  them  to  be  wits.  Drjrden  confesses  of 
himself  and  his  contemporaries,  that  they  fall 
below  Donne  in  wit ;  but  maintains,  that  they 
surpass  him  in  poetry. 

If  wit  be  well  described  by  Pope,  as  being 
•*  that  which  has  been  often  thou^t,  but  was 
never  before  so  well  expressed,'*  they  certainly 
never  attained,  nor  ever  sought  it;  for  they  en- 
deavoured to  be  singular  in  their  thoughts,  and 
were  careless  of  their  diction.  But  Pope's  ac- 
count of  wit  is  undoubtedly  erroneous :  he  de 
presses  it  below  its  natural  dignity,  and  reduces 
It  from  strength  of  thought  to  happiness  of  lan- 
guage. 

If  by  a  more  noble  and  more  adeauate  con 
ception,  ^at  be  considered  as  wit  wnich  is  at 
once  natural  and  new,  that  which,  though  not 
obvious,  is,  upon  its  first  production,  acknow 
ledgod  to  be  just;  if  it  bo  that  which  he  that 
never  found  it  wonders  how  he  missed ;  to  wit 
of  this  kind  the  metaphysical  poets  have  seldom 
risen.  Their  thoughts  are  often  new,  but  seldom 
natural :  they  are  not  obvious,  but  neither  are 
they  just;  and  the  reader  far  from  wondering 
that  he  missed  them,  wonders  more  frequently 
by  what  pervcrseness  of  industry  they  were  ever 
found. 

But  wit,  abstracted  from  its  efiects  upon  the 
hearer,  may  be  more  rigorously  and  philosophi- 
cally considered  as  a  kind  of  discordia  concort;  a 
combination  of  dissimilar  images,  or  discovery 
of  occult  resemblances  in  things  apparently  un- 
like.   Of  wit,  thus  defined,  they  have  .-nore  than 
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«iiougfa«  The  mo0t  heterogeneous  ideas  are  yoked 
by  violence  together;  nature  and  artf  are  ran- 
sacked for  iUustrations,  comparisons,  and  allu- 
sions ;  their  learning  instructs,  and  their  sub- 
tlety surprises ;  but  the  reader  commonly  thinks 
his  improvement  dearly  bought,  and  though  he 
sometimes  admires,  is  seldom  pleased. 

From  this  account  of  their  compositions  it 
-will  be  readily  inferred,  Uiat  they  were  not 
successful  in  representing  or  moving  the  affec- 
tions. As  they  were  whoUy  employ^  on  some- 
thing unexpected  and  surprising,  they  had  no 
regard  to  that  uniformity  of  sentiment  which 
enables  us  to  conceive  and  to  excite  the  pains 
and  the  pleasures  of  other  minds ;  they  never 
inquired  what,  on  any  occasion,  they  should 
have  said  or  done ;  but  wrote  rather  as  beholders 
than  partakers  of  human  nature;  as  beings 
looking  upon  good  and  evil,  impassive  and  at 
leisure;  as  Epicurean  deities,  making  remarks 
on  the  actions  of  men,  and  the  vicissitudes  of 
life,  without  interest  and  without  emotion. 
Their  courtship  was  void  of  fondness,  and  their 
lamentation  of  sorrow.  Their  wish  was  only 
to  say  what  they  hoped  had  never  been  said 
before. 

Nor  was  the  sublime  more  within  their  reach 
than  tiie  pathetic,  for  they  never  attempted  that 
comprehension  and  expanse  of  thought  which  at 
once  fills  the  whole  mind,  and  of  which  the  first 
efiect  is  sudden  astonishment,  and  the  second 
rational  admiration.  Sublimit  is  produced  by 
aggregation,  and  littleness  by  dispersion.  Great 
*f  thoughts  are  always  general,  and  consist  in  posi- 
tions not  limited  by  exceptions,  and  in  descrip- 
tions not  descending  to  minuteness.  It  is  with 
l^eat  propriety  that  subtlety,  which  in  its  ori- 
^nal  unport  means  exility  of  particles,  is  taken 
in  its  metophorical  meaning  for  nicety  of  dis- 
tinction. Those  writers  who  lay  on  the  watch 
for  novelty,  could  have  little  hope  of  greatness ; 
for  great  things  cannot  have  escaped  former  ob- 
servation. Their  attempts  were  always  ana- 
lytic ;  they  broke  every  image  into  fragments  ; 
and  coula  no  more  represent,  by  their  slender 
conceits  and  laboured  particularities,  the  pros- 
pects of  nature,  or  the  scenes  of  life,  than  he 
who  dissects  a  sun-beam  with  a  prism,  can  ex- 
hibit the  wide  effiilgence  of  a  summer  noon. 
What  they  wanted,  however,  of  the  sublime, 
they  endeavoured  to  supply  by  hyperbole ;  their 
amplification  had  no  limits ;  they  led  not  only 
reason  but  fancy  behind  them ;  and  produced 
combinations,  of  confused  magnificence,  that 
not  only  could  not  be  credited,  but  could  not  be 
imagined. 

Yet  great  labour,  directed  by  great  abilities, 
is  never  wholly  lost ;  if  they  fre<^uently  threw 
away  their  wit  upon  false  conceits,  they  like- 
wise sometimes  struck  out  unexpected  truth :  if 
their  conceits  were  far-fetched,  they  were  oflen 
worth  the  carriage.  To  write  on  their  plan  it 
was  at  least  necessary  to  read  and  think.  No 
man  could  be  bom  a  metaphysical  poet,  nor  as- 
sume the  dignity  of  a  writer,  by  descriptions 
copied  from  descriptions,  by  imitations  borrow- 
ed from  imitations,  by  traoitional  imagery,  and 
hereditary  similes,  by  readiness  of  rhyme,  and 
volubility  of  syllables. 

In  perusing  the  works  of  this  race  of  authors, 
the  mirid  is  exercised  either  by  recollection  or 
inquiry ;  either  something  already  learned  is  to 


be  retrieved,  or  something  new  is  to  be  exam- 
ined. If  their  greatness  seldom  elevates,  their  ^ 
acuteness  often  surprises ;  if  the  imagination  is 
not  always  gratified^  at  least  the  powers  of  re- 
flection and  comparison  are  employed ;  and,  in 
the  mass  of  materials  which  ingenious  absurdity 
has  thrown  together,  genuine  wit  and  useful 
knowledge  may  be  sometimes  found  buried  per- 
haps in  grossness  of  expression,  but  useful  to 
those  who  know  their  value;  and  such  as. 
when  they  are  expanded  to  perspicuity,  and 
polished  to  elegance,  may  give  lustre  to  works 
which  have  more  propriety,  though  less  copious 
ness  of  sentiment 

This  kind  of  writing,  which  was,  I  believe, 
borrowed  from  Marino  and  his  followers,  had 
been  recommended  by  the  example  of  Donne,  n 
man  of  very  extensive  and  various  knowledge ; 
and  by  Jonson,  whose  manner  resembled  that 
of  Donne  more  in  the  ruggedness  of  his  lines, 
than  in  the  cast  of  his  sentiments. 

When  their  reputation  was  high,  they  had 
undoubtedly  more  imitators  than  time  has  left 
behind.  Tneir  immediate  successors,  of  whom 
any  resemblance  can  be  said  to  remain,  were 
Suckling,  Waller,  Denham,  Cowley,  Cleive- 
land,  and  Milton.  Denham  and  Waller  sought 
another  way  to  fame,  by  improving  the  hannony 
of  our  numbers.  Milton  tried  the  metaphysic 
style  only  in  his  lines  upon  Hobson  the  Carrier. 
Cowley  adopted  it,  and  excelled  his  predeces- 
sors, having  as  much  sentiment  and  more  mu- 
sic. Suckling  neither  improved  versification,  nor 
abounded  in  conceits.  The  fashionable  style 
remained  chiefly  with  Cowley;  Suckling  could 
not  reach  it,  and  Milton  disdained  it 

Critical  Remarks  are  not  easily  understood 
without  examples ;  and  I  have  therefore  collect- 
ed instances  of  the  modes  of  writing  by  which 
this  species  of  poets,  (for  poets  they  were  called 
by  themselves  and  their  admirers,)  was  emi- 
nently distinguished. 

As  the  authors  of  this  race  were  perhaps  moro 
desirous  of  being  admired  than  understood,  they 
sometimes  drew  their  conceits  from  recesses  of 
learning  not  very  much  frequented  by  common 
readers  of  poetiy.  Thus  Cowley  on  Know 
ledge: 

The  sacred  tree  'midst  the  fair  orchard  grew , 

The  phoenix  Truth  did  on  it  rest, 

And  built  his  perfnm'd  nest, 
That  rigiit  Porpnyrian  tree  which  did  true  logic  shew* 

Each  leaf  diu  learned  notions  give. 

And  th*  apples  were  demonstratiye : 
80  clear  their  colour  and  divine, 
The  very  shade  they  cast  did  other  lights  oalahine. 

ON  ANACRKON  CONTINUING   A  LOVER  IN  HIS  OLD 

AGE. 

Lore  was  with  thy  life  entwin'd, 

Close  as  heat  with  fire  is  joined ; 

A  powerful  brand  prescribed  the  date 

Or  thine,  like  Meleager's  fate. 

Th*  antiperistasis  of  age 

More  enflamed  thy  amorous  rage. 

In  the  following  verses  wc  have  an  allusion  to 
a  Rabbinical  opinion  concerning  manna : 

Variety  I  ask  not :  give  me  one 
To  live  perpetual  upon. 
The  person  Love  does  to  us  lit, 
Like  manna,  has  the  taste  of  ail  in  it 

Thus  Donne  shows  his  medicinal  knowledge 
in  some  encomiastic  verses : 
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In  eTery  thinff  there  naturally  growa 
JL  baloamam  to  keep  it  fresh  and  new, 

If  'twere  not  fa^ured  by  extrinsic  blowa; 
Your  youth  and  beauty  are  this  balm  in  you. 

But  you  of  learning  and  religion, 
And  riitue  and  such  Ingredients,  hare  made 

A  mithridate,  whose  operation 
Keeps  off,  or  cures  what  can  be  done  or  said. 

Though  the  following  ^nes  of  Donne,  on  the 
last  night  of  the  year,  have  something  in  Uiem 
too  scholastie,  they  are  not  inelegant: 

This  twilight  of  two  rears,  not  part  nor  next, 
Some  emblem  is  of  me,  or  I  of  this, 

Who,  meteor*like,  (tf  stuff  and  form  perplezt. 
Whose  wtiat  and  where  in  disputation  is. 
If  I  should  call  me  any  thing,  should  miss. 

I  sum  the  years  and  me,  and  find  me  not 
Debtor  to  ih'  old,  nor  creditor  to  th*  new. 
-  That  cannot  say,  my  thanks  I  have  forgot. 

Nor  trust  I  ttds  with  hopes ;  and  yet  scarce  true 
This  brarery  is,  since  these  times  showed  me  you. 

Dumte, 

Yet  more  abBtrase  and  profound  is  Donne's 
reflection  upon  Man  as  a  Microcosm : 

If  men  be  worlds,  there  is  in  erery  one 
Something  to  answer  in  some  proportion, 
All  the  world's  riches :  and  in  good  men,  this 
Virtue,  our  form's  form,  and  our  soul's  soul,  is. 

Of  thoughts  so  far-fetched,  as  to  be  not  only 
miezpecte<^  but  unnatural,  all  their  books  are 
full 

TO  A  LADT  WHO  WROTK  P0BSIB8  FOR  UNOS. 

They,  who  above  do  Tarious  cfarcles  And, 
Say,  like  a  ring,  th'  equator  lieaven  does  bind : 
when  heaven  shall  be  adorn'd  by  thee, 
(Which  then  more  heav'n  than  -tis  will  be,) 
*Tis  thou  must  write  the  poesy  there. 

For  it  wanteth  one  as  yet, 
Then  the  sun  pass  ihrought  twice  a  year, 

The  sun,  which  is  esteem'd  the  goa  of  wit. 

The  difficulties  which  have  been  raised  about 
identity  in  philosophy,  are  by  Cowley  with  still 
more  perplexi^  apphed  to  liove : 

Fire  years  ago,  (says  story,)  I  loved  you, 
For  which  you  call  me  moot  inconstant  now ; 
PaidoD  me.  Madam,  yon  mistake  the  man  $ 
Var  I  am  not  the  same  that  I  was  then ; 
No  flesh  is  now  the  name  'twas  then  in  me. 
And  that  my  mind  fai  changed  yourself  may  see. 
The  oame  thoughts  to  retain  still,  and  Intents, 
Were  more  inconsunt  far ;  for  accidents 
Must  of  all  things  most  strangely  inconstant  prove, 
If  fbom  one  subject  they  t'  another  move  ; 
■Mj  members  then  the  father  members  were, 
From  whence  these  take  their  birUi  which  now  are 

here. 
If  then  this  body  love  whatth'  other  did, 
*Twere  incest,  which  by  nature  is  forbid. 

The  love  of  difierent  women  is,  in  seo^phi- 
eal  poetzy,  compared  to  travels  through  di^rent 
joontiies: 

Hast  thou  not  found  each  woman's  breast, 

(The  land  where  thou  hast  travelled,) 
Either  hf  savages  noasest. 

Or  wild,  and  uninhabited .' 
What  joy  could'st  take,  or  what  renose, 
In  countries  so  unclvilleed  as  those? 
Lust,  the  searching  dog-star,  here 

Rages  with  immoderate  heat; 
Whilst  Pride,  the  nigged  northern  hear, 

In  others  makes  the  cold  too  great, 
And  where  these  are  temperate  known, 
The  BQi|>a  all  banrMi  sand,  or  voeky  alone. 

A  lover,  bunt  up  by  his  affection,  u  compared 
Id  Egypt: 
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The  lacb  of  ^gypc  j  sustain, 

And  never  feel  the  dew  of  rain. 
From  clouds  which  1n  the  head  appear ; 
But  all  my  too  much  moisture  owe 
To  overflowings  of  the  bean  below. 

CotoUjf. 

The  Lover  supposes  his  Lady  acquainted  with 
the  ancient  laws  of  augury  and  rites  of  sacrifice : 

And  yet  this  death  of  mine,  I  fear. 
Will  ominous  to  her  appear : 
When  souud  In  evenr  gther  part, 
Her  sacrifice  is  founa  without  an  heart 
For  the  last  tempest  of  my  death 
Shall  sigh  out  that  too  with  my  breath. 

^  That  the  chaos  was  harmonized,  has  been  ro- 
dted  of  old ;  but  whence  the  different  sounds 
arose  remained  for  a  modern  to  discover: 

Th'  ungovem'd  parts  no  correspondence  knew , 
An  artless  war  from  thwarting  motions  grew ; 
Till  they  to  number  and  flxt  rules  were  Drought 
Water  and  air  he  for  the  Tenor  chose. 
Earth  made  the  Baas ;  the  Treble,  flame  arose. 

CowUjf. 

The  tears  of  lovers  are  always  of  mat  poeti- 
cal account ;  but  Donne  has  extended  them  into 
worlds.  If  the  lines  aro  not  easily  understoody 
they  may  be  read  again. 

On  a  round  hall 
A  workman,  that  hMh  copies  by,  c^n  lay 
An  Europe,  Afiric,  and  an  Asia, 
And  quickly  make  that  which  was  nothing  all 
So  doth  each  tear. 
Which  thee  doth  wear, 
A  giobe,  yea  world,  by  that  impression  grow, 
Till  thy  teara  mlxt  with  mine  do  overflow  , 

Thia  world,  by  waters  sem  from  thee  my  heaven 

dlsSOlVM  BO. 

On  reaifing  the  following  lines,  the  reader 
may  perhaps  cry  out — ^'Ccmfusion  worse  con 
founded:" 

Here  lies  a  she  sun,  and  a  he  moon  here. 
She  gives  the  best  light  to  his  sphere. 
Or  each  is  both,  ana  all,  and  ao 

They  unto  one  another  nothhig  owe. 

Donne. 

Who  but  Donne  would  have  thought  that  a 
good  man  is  a  telescope  ? 

Though  God  be  our  true  gtaaathroagh  which  wesea 
AH,  rinoe  the  being  of  all  thinga  is  he : 
Tet  are  the  trunks,  which  do  to  us  derive 
Things  in  proportion  fit,  by  perspective 
Deeds  of  good  men ;  for  by  their  living  here, 
Yirtues,  indeed  remote,  seem  to  be  near. 

Who  would  imagine  it  possible  that  in  a  very 
few  lines  so  many  remote  ideas  could  be  brouglil 
together? 

Since  tls  my  doom.  Love's  undershrieve. 

Why  this  reprieve  ? 
Why  doth  my  she  aavowson  fly 

Incumbency  ? 
To  sell  thyself  dost  thou  intend 

By  candle's  end, 
And  hold  the  contract  thus  in  doubt. 

Life's  taper  out  ? 
Think  but  how  soon  the  market  fails, 
Tour  sex  lives  faster  than  the  males. 
And  If  to  measure  age's  span, 
The  sober  Julian  were  th'  account  of  man, 
Whilst  you  live  by  the  fleet  Gregorian. 

Cleiveland. 

Of  enormous  and  disgusting  hypeiboles,  thes* 

maybe  examples 

By  every  wind  that  comes  this  way. 

Send  me  at  least  a  sigh  or  two. 
Such  and  so  many  I'll  repay 
Aa  shall  themaelvea  make  wings  to  get  to  you. 

CowUif* 
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In  tern  PIl  waito  theie  ejM, 
By  love  so  Tainlv  fed ; 
80  luflt  of  old  the  Delude  poniahed. 


Ootetey. 


A]]  •im'd  in  bnaa,  the  richest  dreas  of  wax, 
IX  diemal  gloiioua  aighc !)  he  shone  afar. 
'The  sun  himself  started  with  sudden  fright,  ^ 

To  see  his  beams  mum  so  dtsmai  brighL 

Coie^. 

-    A  uDiYeraal  consternation : 

His  bloody  eyes  ho  hurls  round,  his  sharp  paws 
Tear  up  the  ground :  then  runs  he  wild  about. 
Lashing  his  angry  tail,  and  roaring  out 
Beasts  creep  Into  their  dens  and  tremble  there  ; 
Trees,  though  no  wind  is  stirring,  shalce  with  fear; 
Biience  and  horror  fill  the  place  around  ; 
Echo  Itself  dares  scarce  repeat  the  sound. 

Their  fictions  were  often  violent  and  unnatural. 

OF  HIS  MISTABSS   BATHING. 

The  fish  around  her  crowded,  as  they  do 

To  the  false  light  that  treacherous  fishers  show, 

And  all  with  as  much  ease  might  taken  be, 

As  ahe  at  first  toolc  me : 

For  ne'er  did  light  ao  clear 

Among  the  wares  appear. 
Though  every  night  the  sun  himself  sec  there. 

Cowley. 

* 

TBH   POHTICAL   EFFECTS    OF  A  'KOTBE'S  KAMB 
UPON    GLASS. 

I 

My  name  engraved  herein 
Doth  contribute  my  firmness  to  this  glass ; 

Which,  ever  since  that  charm,  hath  been 
Aa  hard  aa  that  which  graved  it  was. 

Donm. 

f     Their  conceitB  were  sentiments  sli^t  uad 
tiiOing. 

ON  ANINCOKSTANT  WOMAN. 

He  enloya  the  cafany  sunahine  now. 

Ana  no  breath  atirrinc  heara, 
In  the  clear  heaven  of  thy  brow, 

No  amalleat'cloud  appears. 
He  aeeethee  gemle,  fair,  and  gay, 
And  truata  the  faithleaa  April  of  thy  May. 

ITFON  A  PAPEE  WEITTEN  WITH   THE   JUICE  OF 
'LEMON,  AND  BEAD  BT  THE  FIBE. 

Nothing  yet  In  thee  is  seen, 

tBvt  when  a  genial  heat  warms  thee  within, 

A  new 'born  wood  of  various  lines  there  grows : 

Here  buds  an  L,  and  there  a  B, 

Here  spouts  a  V .  and  there  a  T, 
And  all  the  flouiiafamg  letters  stand  in  rows. 

Cateley. 

As  they  sought  oiriy  !br  novelty,  they  did  not 
^  much  in<iuire  whether  their  allusions  were  to 
'  things  high  or  low^  elegant  or  gross :  whether 

they  compared  the  httle  to  the  great,  or  the  great 

to  the  litUe. 

PHYSIC  AND  CHIRURGBBT  FOR  A  LOYEB. 

Gently,  ah  gently,  madam,  touch 
The  wound,  which  you  yourself  have  made ; 

That  pam  must  needs  be  very  much, 
Which  makes  me  of  your  hana  afraid. 

Cordials  of  pity  give  me  now. 

For  I  too  weak  of  purgings  grow. 

i)owley. 

THE  WORLD  AND  A  CLOCR. 

tf  8h0l  th*  inferior  world's  fhntastic  fhce 
Through  all  the  turns  of  mauer*s  maze  did  trace ; 
Great  Nature's  well  set  clock  in  pieces  took } 
On  all  the  springs  and  smallest  wheels  did  look 
Of  life  and  motion,  and  with  equal  art 
Made  up^e  whole  again  of  every  part. 

Ceiei^.     , 


A  coal-pit  has  not  often  firand  its  poet;  Irat, 
that  it  may  not  want  its  due  honour,  Cleivelaiid 
has  paralleled  it  with  the  sun  : 

The  moderate  value  of  our  guUtleaa  ore 

Makes  no  man  atheist  and  no  woman  whore ; 

Yet  why  should  hallow'd  vestal's  sacred  ahrina 

Deaerve  more  honour  than  a  flaming  mine  f 

Theae  pregnant  wombs  of  heat  would  fitter  bo, 

Than  a  few  embers,  for  a  deity. 

Had  he  our  pita,  the  Persian  would  admire 

No  sun,  but  warm 's  devotion  at  our  fire ; 

He'd  leave  the  trotting  whipster,  and  prefer 

Our  profound  Vulcan  'hove  that  wagoner.  * 

For  wants  he  heat,  or  lirht  ?  or  would  have  aiora, 

Of  both  ?  His  here :  and  what  can  euna  give  mora '^ 

Nay,  whafathe  aun,  but  in  a  different  name, 

A  coal-pit  rampant,  or  a  mine  on  flame ! 

Then  let  this  truth  reciprocally  run, 

'The  sun  's  heaven's  coalery,-and  coal  'a  ODram 

-DEATH,  A  YOYAOE. 

No  family 
E'er  rigg'd  a  aoul  for  heaven's  discovery. 
With  whom  more  venturers  might  boldly  dan 
Venture  their  atakea,  with  him  in  joy  to  ahaie. 


^  Their  thoughts  and  expressions  were  some- 
times grossly  absurd,  and  such  as  no  figoiee  or 
licence  can  reconcile  to  the  understanding. 

A  LOYER  NBITHEB  DEAD  NOB  ALIYB. 

Then  down  I  laid  my  head 

Down  on  cold  earth ;  and  tor  a  while  was  dead, 

And  my  freed  aoul  to  a  strange  somewhere  fled-; 

Ah,  sottish  soul,  said  I, 

When  back  to  its  cage  again  I  saw  it  fly 

Fool  to  resume  her  broken  chain 

And  row  her  galley  here  again ! 

Fool,  to  that  body  to  return 
Where  it  condemn'd  and  deMin'd  ia  tobum  * 
Once  dead,  how  can  it  be, 
Death  ahould  a  thing  ao  pleaaam  aeem  to  thee, 
That  thou  ahould'at  come  to  live  it  o'er  again  in  as  f 

A  LOYBR^S  HEART,  A  HAND  ORENADO. 

Wo  to  her  atubbom  heart,  if  once  mine  come 

Into  the  aelf>same  room ; 

'Tvrill  tear  and  blow  up  all  witUn, 
Like  a  arenado  shot  into  a  magaaln. 
Then  shall  love  keep  the  ashes,  and  torn  parts 

Of  both  our-broken  hearta : 

Shall  out  of  both  one  new  one  make : 
From  hera  th'  allay,  frommine  the  metal  take. 

•Cowley 

THE  POETICAL  PBOFAGATION  OF  LIfiHT. 

The  prince's  favour  is  difi'ua'd  o'er  all. 

From  which  all  fortunes,  names,  and  natures  fall . 

Then  firom  those  wombs  of  stars,tne  bride's  bright  tyas. 

At  everj  glance  a  constellation  flies. 
And  sows  the  court  with  stars,  and  doth  prevent. 

In  light  and  power,  the  all-e^ed  firmament : 
First  her  eye  kindles  other  ladies'  eves. 

Then  from  their  beams  their  jewels'  luatrea  xkt 
And  from  their  jewels  torches  do  take  fire. 
And -all  ia  warmth,  and  light,  and  good  dealre. 

Donne 

They  were  in  Yery  little  care  to  cloAe  their 
notions  with  elegance  of  dress,  and  therefore 
miss  the  notice  and  the  praise  which  are  often 
gained  by  those  who  think  less,  but  are  more 
diligent  to  sdom  their  thoughts. 

That  a  mistress  beloved  is  fairer  in  idea  than 
in  reality,  is  by  Cowley  thus  expressed : 

Thou  in  my  fancy  dost  much  higher  stand. 
Than  woman  can  be  placed  by  Nature's  hanh ; 
And  I  must  needs,  I'm  sure,  a  loser  be, 
To  change  thee  as  thou'rt  there,  for  very  thee. 

That  prayer  and  labour  should  co-operate^  •r 
thus  taaght  by  Donne  t 
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Ja  none  Int  os  m  neh  mlk'd  englnM  fbuno, 
Aa  bands  of  doable  office ;  for  the  groond 
We  till  wkh  them ;  and  them  to  heaven  we  raiea ; 
Who  prajerlese  labours,  or,  without  this,  prays, 
Doch  but  one  half,  that's  none. 

By  the  same  author  a  comon  topic,  the  danger 
«f  proeimstmation,  b  thus  illustrated : 


-That  which  I  should  have  begun 


In  my  youth's  morning,  now  late  must  be  done ; 

And  I,  as  giddy  oravsUers  must  do. 

Which  stray  or  sleep  aU  day,  and  havinc  lost 

Light  and  strength,  oarlt  and  tired,  must  then  rida-posL 

AU  that  man  has  to  do  is  to  live  and  die ;  the 
sum  of  humanity  is  comprehended  by  Donne  in 
the  following  Unes : 

Think  in  how  poor  a  prison  thou  didst  lie ; 

After  enabled  but  lo  suck  and  cry. 

Think,  wlien  nwas  grown  to  most,  *twas  a  poor  inn, 

A  noTiDoe  packed  up  in  two  yards  of  skin, 

And  that  usurp'd,  or  threatened  with  a  rage 

Of  sicknesses,  or  their  true  mother,  age. 

Bm  tliink  that  death  hath  now  enfranchlB*d  thee ; 

Thou  hast  thy  expansion  now,  and  liberty ; 

Think,  that  a  rusty  piece  dJscharg*d  is  flown 

In  pieces,  and  the  bullet  is  his  own, 

And  freely  flies ;  this  to  thy  soul  allow. 

Think  thy  shell  broke,  thkik  thy  soul  hatch*d  bat  now. 

They  were  sometimes  indelicate  and  disgust- 
ing.   Uowley  thus  apostrophises  beauty : 


The  loye  within  too  strong  fbr*t  wiwy 
Like  poison  put  into  a  Venlce-glass. 


Cbisky. 


-Thou  tyrant,  which  leanr*stno  man  free ! 


Thou  subtle  thief,  from  whom  nooghc  safe  can  be 
Thou  murtherer, .which  hastkill*d;  and  dsTll,  which 
wouldst  damn  me ! 

Thus  he  addresses  his  mistress :         '  ^ 

TlMu  who,  in  many-a  propriety^ 

80  truly  ait  the  sun  to  me. 

Add  one  more  likeness,  which  Pm  sure  you  can, 

And  iM  me  and  my  sun  begetaman. 

Thus  he  represents  the  meditations  of  a  loyer : 
Thongh  in  my  thooglMs  scarce  any.  araots  haTO  faesn 
80  much  as  of  original  sin. 
Such  charms  tiiy  beauty  wears,  as  miglit 
]>Mires  in  dying  conftst  saints  ezdie. 

TlMra  wJth  stranfs  adultery 
Dost  in  each  breast  a  brothel  keep7 

Awake  all  men  do  lust  for  thee, 
And  some  ei^y  thee  when  they  sleep. 

THE  Taua  TASTE  0F>  TEARS. 

Hither  with  crystal  rials,  lorers,  come, 

And  take  my  tears,  which  are  lore's  wine. 
And  try  your  mistress*  tears  at  home ; 
For  all  are  false,  thai  taste  not  just  like  mine. 

Dtmie. 

This  is  yet  more  indelicate : 

As  Um  sweet  sweat  of  roses  in  a  stIU,  ,   ^  ^  .„ 

As  thnc  which«from  cliafM  musk'Cats^rea  dolta  thnll. 

As  the  alnUghty  balm  of  the  early  East ; 

Such  are  the  sweet  drops  of  my  mibtress*  breasL 

ADd  on  her  neck  her  skin  such  lustre  seu. 

They  seem  no  sweai*drops,  but  pearl  coronets : 

Bank,  sweaty  froth  thy  mistress*  brow  defilea 

'  Doime. 

Their  expressions  sometimes  raise  horror,  when- 
Ihey  intend  perhaps  to  be  pathetic-: 

As  men  in  heD  are  (rom  diseases  free,. 

80  from  all  other  ills  am  I, 

Free  from  their  known  formality : 
lot  all  pains  eminenUy  lie  tm  thee. 

CSoieley. 

Thef  were  not  always  strictly  curibus,  whether 
the  opmions  from  which  they  drew  their  illtis- 
tiutions  were  true :  it  was  enough  that  they  were 
popular.  Bacon  remarks,  that  some  falsehoods 
aie  continued  by  tnuUtion,  because  they  supply 
eominodiouB  allusions. 

II  gaTo  a  piteous  groan,  and  so  It  broke 
In  vain  It  soneaJng  wouki  hare  spoke ; 


In  forminff  descriptions,  they  looked  out,  not 
for  images,  But  for  conceits.  Kight  has  been  a 
common  subject,  which  poets  nave  contended 
to  adorn.  jDrvden's  night  is  well  known; 
Donne's  id  as  follows : 

Thou  sees&me  here  at  midnight,  now  all  rest; 
Time's  dead  low-water ;  when  all  minds  divest 
To-morrD*r*s  business ;  when  the  labourers  hare 
Such  reel  in  bed,  that  their  last  church-yard  grare. 
Subject  to  change,  will  scarce  be  a  type  of  this ; 
Now  when  the  client,  whose  last  hearing  is 
To-morrow,  sleeps ;  when  the  condemned  man. 
Who,  when  he  opes  his  eyes,  may  shut  them  thea^ 
Again  by  death,  although  sad  watch  he  keep. 
Doth  practice  dying  by  a  littie  sleep  j 
Thou  at  tills  midnight  seest  me. 

It  must  be  however  confessed  of  these  writers, 
that  if  they  are  upon  uncommon  subjects  often 
unnecessarily  and  unpoetically  subtle;  yet,where 
sdkolastic  speculation  can  be  properly  admitted^ 
their  copiousness  and  acuteness  may  jusUv  be 
adnared.  What  Cowley  has  written  upon  Hope 
shcHws  an  unequsJled' fertility  of  invention: 

Hope,  whose  weak  being  ruin'd  is, 

Aliae  If  it  succeed  and  ifit  miss ; 
Whom  good  or  ill  does  equallr  confound, 
And)>oth  the  horns  of  Fate*s  dilemma  wound; 

Vain  shadow !  which  dost  ranish  quite 

Both  at  full  noon  and  perfect  night ! : 

The  stars  have  not  a  possibility 

Of  blessing  thee ! 
If  things  then  from  their  end  we  hafipy  call, 
>Tis  Hope  is  the  most  hopeless  thhig  of  all. 

Hope,  thou  bold  taster  of  delight. 

Who,  whilst  thou  should'st  but  taste,  deToifftitk,(. 

Thou  bring*flt  us  an  e^ate,  yet  leav*st  us  poor. 

By  clogging  It  with  legacies  before  ! 

The  jovs  which  we  entire  should  wed. 

Come  aeflower*d  virgins  to  our  bed ; 

Oood  fortunes  without  gain  imported  be, 

Such  migluy  custom's  paid  to  thee : 
For  Joy,  like  wine  Itept  close,  does  better  taste,. 
If  it  taike  air  before  its  spirits  waste 

To  the  following  comparison  of  a  man  ttat 
travels  and  his  wife  that  stays  at  home,  with  a 
pair  of  compasses,  itmay  be  doubted  whether 
absurdity  or  ingenuity  has  better  claim: 

Our  two  souls,  therefore,  which  are  oaei| 

Thouffh  I  must  go,  enauxe  not  yet 
A  Iveach,  but  an  expansion, 

Idke  gold  10  airy  thinness  lieat. 
If  tiisy  be  two,  tlkey  are  two  so 

As  stiff  twin  compasses  are  two ; 
Thy  soul,  the  flx*d  foot,  makes  no  show. 
'  To  move,  but  doth  if  th*  other  do. 

And  though  it  in  the  centre  sit< 

Tet,  when  the  other  far  doth  roam, 
It  leans  and  barkens  after  it, 

And  grows  erect  as  that  comes  home- 
Such  wilt  thou  be  to  me.  who  mnsl^ 

Like  th*  other  foot  obliquelr  run. 
Thy  firmness  makes  my  circle  just, 

JtDd  makes  me  end  where  I  begun. 

Dormt, 

Ih  all  these 'exampliBS  it  is  apparent,  that^ 
whatever  is  improper  or  vicious,  is  produced  by 
,a  volimtaiy  deviation  from,  nature  in  pursuit  of 
something  new  and  strange ;.  and  that  the  wri- 
ters fill  to  give  delight  by  their  desire  of  exciting 
admiration. 

Having  thus  endeavoured  to  exhibit  a  general 
representation  of  the  style  uid  sentiments  of  the 
metaphysical  poets,  it  is  now  proper  to  examine 
particulariy  the  works  of  Cowley,  who  was  al- 
most the  last  of  that  race^  and  undoubtedly  th« 
best 
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EGi  MiMellaiiies  contain  a  collection  of  ahort 
compositions,  written,  some  as  they  were  dictat- 
ed by  a  mind  at  leisure,  and  some  as  they  were 
called  forth  by  different  occasions,  with  great 
variety  of  style  and  sentiment,  from  burlesque 
levity  to  awful  grandeur.  Such  an  assemblage 
of  diversified  excellence  no  other  poet  has  hither- 
to affbrded.  To  choose  the  best,  among  many 
good,  is  one  of  th^  most  hazardous  attempts  of 
criticism.  I  know  not  whether  Scaliger  himself 
has  persuaded  many  readers  to  join  with  him  in 
his  preference  of  the  two  favourite  odes,  which 
he  estimates  in  his  raptures  at  the  value  of  a 
kingdom.  I  will,  however,  venture  to  recom- 
mend Cowley's  first  piece,  which  ought  to  be  in- 
scribed "To  mj  Muse,''  for  want  of  which  the 
second  couplet  is  without  reference.  When  the 
title  is  added,  there  will  still  remain  a  defect ; 
for  every  piece  ought  to  contain  in  itself  what- 
ever is  necessary  to  make  it  intelligible.  Pope 
has  some  epitaphs  without  napies ;  which  are 
therefore  epitaphs  to  be  let,  occupied  indeed  for 
thepresent,  but  hardly  appropriated. 

The  Ode  on  Wit  is  almost  without  a  rivaL  It 
was  about  the  time  of  Cowley  that  wU,  which 
had  been  till  then  used  for  inteUecHcny  in  contra- 
distinction to  taW,  took  the  meaning,  whatever 
it  be,  which  it  now  bears. 

Of  all  the  passages  in  which  poets  have  exem- 
plified their  own  precepts,  none  will  eaaily  be 
round  of  greater  excellence  than  that  in  which 
Cowley  condemns  exuberance  of  wit : 

Tet  Hla  not  to  adorn  and  gild  each  part. 

That  shows  more  cost  than  art, 

Jewola  at  noee  and  lips  but  ill  appear ; 

Rather  than  all  thinpi  wit,  let  none  be  (hero. 

Several  lights  will  not  be  seen, 

If  there  be  nothing  else  between. 

Men  doubt,  because  they  stand  so  thick  V  the  aky. 

If  those  be  stars  which  paint  the  galaxy. 

In  his  verses  to  Lotd  Falkland,  whom  every 
man  of  his  time  was  proud  to  praise,  there  are, 
as  there  must  be  in  all  Cowley^s  compositions, 
some  strikinj^  thoughts,  but  tney  are  not  well 
wrought.  His  elegy  on  Sir  Henry  Wotton  is 
vigorous  and  happy :  the  series  of  thoughts  is 
easy  and  natural ;  and  the  conclusion,  though  a 
littfe  weakened  by  the  intrusion  of  Alexander,  is 
eleffant  and  forcible. 

U  may  be  remarked,  that  in  this  Elegy,  and 
in  most  of  his  encomiastic  poems,  he  has  forgot- 
ten or  neglected  to  name  ms  heroes. 

In  his  poem  on  the  death  of  Hcrvcy,  there  is 
much  praise,  but  Uttle  passion ;  a  very  Just  and 
ample  delineation  of  such  virtues  as  a  studious 
privacy  admits,  and  such  intellectual  excellence 
as  a  mind  not  yet  called  forth  to  action  can  dis- 
play. He  knew  how  to  distinguish,  and  how  to 
commend,  the  qualities  of  his  companions ;  but, 
when  he  wishes  to  make  us  weep,  he  forgets 
to  weep  himself,  and  diverts  his  sorrow  by 
imagining  how  hia  crown  of  bays,  if  he  had  it, 
wowd  eraclde  in  the  fire.  It  is  the  odd  fate  of 
this  thought  to  be  the  worse  fbr  being  true. 
The  bay  leaf  crackles  remarkably  as  it  bums,  as 
therefore  this  property  was  not  assigned  it  by 
chance,  the  mmd  must  be  thought  sufficiently  at 
ease  that  could  attend  to  such  minuteness  of 
ph3r8ioIogy.  But  the  power  of  Cowley  is  not  so 
mnch  to  move  the  affections,  as  to  exercise  the 
understanding. 

The  Chromcleis  a  composition  unrivalled  and 
■loike :  such  gaystj  of  fancy,  such  fiioility  of  ez^ 


preanon,  such  varied  mnilitade,  aach  a 
sion  of  images,  and  such  a  dance  of  words,  it  is 
in  vain  to  expect  except  from  Cowlev.  His 
stren^h  always  appears  in  his  agility ;  nis  vola^ 
tility  IS  not  the  flutter  of  a  light,  but  the  bound 
of  an  elastic  mind.  His  levity  never  leaves  his 
learning  behind  it ;  the  morahst,  the  politician^ 
and  the  critic,  mingle  their  influence  even  in  this 
airy  frolic  of  ecnius.  To  such  a  performance. 
Suckling  could  have  brought  the  gayety  but  not 
the  knowledge:  Dryden  could  have  supplied 
the  knowledge,  but  not  the  ga}rety. 

The  verses  to  Davenant,  which  are  vigorooa- 
1^  begun,  and  happily  concluded,  contain  booni 
mnts  of  criticism  very  justly  conceived  and  hap» 
pily  expressed.  Cowley's  critical  abilities  have 
not  been  sufficiently  observed;  the  few  decisions 
and  remarks,  whi<£  his  prefaces  and  his  notes 
on  the  Davideis  sapply,  were  at  that  time  accea- 
aiona  to  English  literature,  and  show  such  skill 
aa  raises  our  wish  for  more  examples. 

The  lines  from  Jersey  are  a  very  curious  and 
pleaainfl  specimen  of  the  familar  descending  to 
the  burlesque. 

His  two  metrical  disquiaitkms  for  and  agtdnti 
Reason,  are  no  mean  specimens  of  metaphysi'* 
cal  poetry.  The  stanzas  against  knowledge 
proauoe  Uttle  conviction.  In  those  which  are 
mtended  to  exalt  the  human  frcoltles,  reason 
has  its  proper  task  assis^ied  it ;  that  of  judflng, 
not  of  things  revealed,  but  of  the  reality  of  re- 
velation, In  the  verses /or  Reason,  is  a  passage 
which  Bentley,  in  the  only  English  verses  which 
he  is  known  to  have  written,  seems  to  have 
copied,  though  with  the  inferiority  of  a^ 
imitator. 

The  Holy  Book  like  the  eighth  apbero  doch  sbiaa 

With  thousand  lights  of  truth  divine 

So  numberleaa  the  atara,  that  to  our  eye 

It  makes  all  but  one  galaxy. 

Yet  reason  muat  aaaiat,  too  ;  fw,  In  seas 

So  vast  and  dangerous  aa  these, 

Our  courae  by  atara  above  we  cannot  know 

Without  the  compaaatoo  below. 

After  this  says  Bentley :  * 

Who  travela  in  religious  jara, 
Truth  inix*d  with  error,  ahade  with  rays, 
Like  Whiaton  wanting  pyx  or  atara. 
In  ocean  wide  or  amka  or  stray& 

Cowley  seems  to  have  had  what  Milton  is  be 
lieved  to  have  wanted,  the  skill  to  rate  his  own  - 
peribrmances  by  their  just  value,  and  has  there- 
tore  closed  his  Miscellanies  with  the  verses  upon 
Craahaw,  which  apparently  excel  all  that  have 
gone  before  them,  andin  which  there  are  beauties 
which  common  authors  may  justly  think  not 
only  above  their  attainment,  but  above  their 
ambition. 

To  the  Miscellanies  succeed  the  Anaereoi^ 
tiquts,  or  paraphrastica]  translations  of  some  little 
poems,  wnich  pass,  however  unjustly,  under  Uie 
same  name  ofAnacreon.  Of  these  songs  dedi- 
cated to  festivity  and  gayety,  m  which  even  the 
morality  is  voluptuous,  and  which  teach  nothing 
but  the  enjoyment  of  the  present  day,  he  has 
given  rather  a  pleasing  than  a  faithful  repre- 
sentation, having  retained  their  sprightlmess, 
but  lost  their  simplicity.  The  Anacreon  of 
Cowley,  like  the  Efomer  of  Pope,  has  admitted 
the  decoration  of  some  modem  graces,  by  whicli 
he  is  undoubtedly  more  amiable  to  common 

*  Dodsloys  Coi^eottoa  of  Potms,  voL  v.~R 
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nadc  a,  and  perhaps,  if  Uiey  would  booestly  d»> 
dare  their  own  perceptions,  to  far  the  greater 
part  of  those  whom  courtesy  and  ignorance  are 
content  to  style  the  learned 

These  little  pieces  will  be  found  more  finished 
in  their  kind  than  any  other  of  Cowley's  works. 
The  diction  shows  nothing  of  the  mould  of 
time,  and  the  sentiments  are  at  no  great  dis- 
tance from  our  present  habitudes  oi  thought 
Reai  mirth  must  always  be  natural,  and  nature 
is  uniform.  Men  have  been  wise  in  very  dif- 
ferent modes;  but  they  have  always  laughed 
the  same  way. 

Levity  of  tboo^t  naturally  produced  familiaii- 
ty  of  language,  and  the  familiar  part  of  language 
continues  Umg  the  same;  tne  dialogue  of 
comedy,  when  it  is  transcribed  from  popular 
manneiB  and  real  life,  is  read  from  age  to  age 
with  e^ual  pleasure.  The  artifices  of  inversion, 
by  which  toe  established  order  of  words  is 
eoangcd,  or  of  innovation,  by  which  new  words 
or  meanings  of  words  are  introduced,  is  prao* 
tised,  not  by  those  who  talk  to  be  understood, 
but  by  those  who  write  to  be  admired. 

The  Anacreontiques  therefore  of  Cowley  give 
now  all  the  pleasure  which  they  ever  gave.  If 
he  was  formed  by  nature  for  one  kind  w  writing 
more  than  for  another,  his  power  seems  to  have 
been  greatest  in  the  familiar  and  in  the  festive. 

The  next  clus  of  his  poems  is  called  Th$ 
MistresSf  of  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  select 
any  pfirticular  pieces  for  praise  or  censure. 
Tbev  have  all  the  same  beauties  and  faults,  and 
nearljr  in  the  same  proportion.  They  are  writ- 
ten with  exuberance  ot  wit,  and  with  copious- 
ness of  learning:  and  it  is  truly  asserted  by 
Sprat,  that  the  plenitude  of  the  writer's  know- 
ledge flows  in  upon  his  page,  so  that  the  reader 
is  commonly  siirprised  into  some  improvement 
But  considered  as  the  verses  of  a  lover,  no  man 
that  has  ever  loved  will  much  commend  them. 
They  are  neither  courtly  nor  pathetic,  have 
neither  gallantry  nor  fondness.  His  praises  are 
too  far  sought,  and  too  hjrperbolical,  either  to 
express  love  or  to  excite  it ;  every  stanza  is 
crowded  with  darts  and  flames,  with  wounds 
and  death,  with  mingled  souls  and  with  broken 
hearts. 

The  principal  artifice  by  which  The  Mitiress 
is  filled  writh  conceits  is  very  copiously  displayed 
by  Addison.  Love  is  by  Cowley,  as  by  otner 
prets,  expressed  metaphorically  by  flame  and 
lire ;  and  that  which  is  true  of  real  fire  is  said 
of  love,  for  figurative  fire,  the  same  word  in  the 
same  sentence  ^  retaining  both  significations. 
Thus,  *'  observing  the  cold  re^rd  of  his  mis- 
tress's eyes,  and  at  the  same  time  their  power 
of  producing  love  in  hin^  he  considers  them  as 
burning-glasses  made  of^  ice.  Finding  himself 
able  to  live  in  the  ^catest  extremities  of  love,  he 
concludes  the  torrid  zone  to  be  habitable.  Upon 
the  dying  of  a  tree  on  which  he  had  cut  his  loves, 
he  observes  that  his  flames  had  burnt  up  and 
withered  the  tree." 

These  conceits  Addison  calls  mixed  wit ;  that 
is,  wit  which  consists  of  thoughts  true  in  one 
sense  of  the  expression,  and  false  in  the  other. 
Addison's  representation  is  sufficiently  indul- 
gent :  that  confusion  of  images  may  entertain 
for  a  moment;  but,  being  unnatural,  it  soon 
grows  wearisome.  Cowley  delighted  in  it,  as 
much  as  if  he  h^^  invented  it ;  but,  not  to  men- 


tion the  ancients,  he  mi^  have  foond  it  fliU* 

blown  in  modem  Italy.    Thus  Sannaaaio : 

Aflfriee  quam  rariia  disulngar  Lesbia  Ckris ! 

Uror,  ei  heu !  nostro  manat  ab  Isna  li  laor : 

Sum  Nllus,  sumque  JElna. stmul;  rwuinsiM flamma* 

O  l^crime,  aut  lacrlmas  ebibe  flarnm-*  meaa. 

One  of  the  severe  theolo^ans  of  that  tune  cen* 
sured  him  as  having  published  a  book  of  profane 
and  lasciviout  veraes.  From  the  chaivc  of  pro- 
fanencss,  the  constant  tenor  of  his  ufc,  which 
seems  to  have  been  eminently  virtuous,  and  th» 
general  tendency  of  his  opimons,  which  disco- 
vers no  irreverence  of  religion,  must  defend  him ; 
but  that  the  accusation  of  lasciviousness  is  un- 
just, the  perosal  of  his  work  will  sufficiently 
evince. 

Cowley's  MUtreis  has  no  power  of  seduction  ; 
she  *<  plays  round  the  head,  bot  reaches  not  the 
heart"  Her  beauty  and  absence,  her  kindness- 
and  cmelty,her  disdain  and  inconstancy,  produce 
no  correspondence  of  emotion.  His  poetical 
account  of  the  virtues  of  plants,  and  colours  of 
flowers,  is  not  perased  with  more  sluggish  firigi* 
dity.  The  compositions  are  such  as  might  have 
been  written  for  penance  by  a  hermit,  or  for  hire 
by  a  philosophical  riiymer  who  had  oidy  heard  of 
another  sex ;  for  they  turn  the  mind  only  on  the 
writer,  whom,  without  thinking  on  a  woman  but 
as  the  subject  for  his  task,  we  sometimes  esteem 
as  learned,  and  sometimes  despise  as  trifling, 
always  admire  as  ingenious,  and  always  oon* 
demn  as  unnaturaL  ^ 

The  Pindarique  Odes  are  now  to  be  consi- 
dered ;  a  species  of  composition,  which  Cowley 
thinks  Panciolos  might  have  counted  in  kU  U$t 
of  the  lott  inteniiont  of  onHfvily,  and  which  he 
has  made  a  bold  and  vigorous  attempt  to  r^ 
cover. 

,  The  purpose  with  which  he  has  paraphrased 
an  Oljinpic  and  Nemisan  ode  is  by  himseli 
sufficiently  explained.  His  endeavour  was^  not 
to  show  preeitely  vjhat  Pindar  spoke,  but  hie  msn- 
ner  of^  epeaking.  He  was  therefore  not  at  all 
restrained  to  his  expressions,  nor  much  to  his 
sentiments ;  nothing  was  required  of  him,  but 
not  to  write  as  Pincmr  would  not  have  written. 

Of  the  Olympic  ode.  the  beginning  is,  I 
think,  above  the  original  in  elegance,  and  the 
conclunon  below  it  in  strength.  The  connexion 
is  supplied  with  great  perspicuity;  and  thoughts, 
whicn  to  a  reader  of  less  skill  seem  thrown  to- 
gether by  chance,  are  concatenated  without  any 
abruption.  Though  the  English  mode  cannot 
be  called  a  translation,  it  may  be  very  properly 
consulted  as  a  commentary. 

The  spirit  of  Pindar  is  indeed  not  everywhere 

equally  preserved.    The  following  pretty  lines 

are  not  such  as  his  deep  mouth  was  used  to  pour  * 

Great  Rhea*8  son. 
If  III  Olympus*  top,  where  thou 
8ttt*tt  to  behold  tnj  sacred  show, 
If  in  Alpheua*  allTer  flight, 
If  la  mj  verse  thou  take  delight. 
My  venae,  Great  Rhea*8  son,  which  Is 
Lofty  as  that  and  smooth  as  this. 

In  the  Nemean  ode  the  reader  must,  in  mere 
justice  to  Pindar,  observe,  that  whatever  is  said 
of  the  original  new  moon,  her  tender  forehead  and 
her  homty  is  superadded  by  his  paraphrast,  who 
has  many  other  plays  of  words  and  fuu^  un- 
suitable to  the  original :  as. 

The  table,  flree  fbr  eT'nr  gaaet, 

IVo  doubt  will  thee  admit, 

APd  f^asi  BMiro  upon  thss«  ikaa  thso  on  Ik 
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He  MHnetimes  extends  fab  eotfaoi's  thoughts 
^thoat  improving  them.  In  the  Olympionic 
en  oath  is  mentioned  in  a  single  word,  and  Cow- 
ley spends  three  lines  in  swearing  by  the  Casta- 
Uan  ttremn.  We  are  told  of  Theron's  bounty, 
with  a  hint  that  he  had  enemies,  which  Cowley 
thus  enlarges  in  rhyming  prose : 

Bin  in  thli  thankleM  world  the  girer 
Is  enrled  eron  by  the  receiver ; 
*Tii  now  the  cheap  «nd  frugal  fashion 
Rather  to  hide  than  own  the  obligation : 
Nay,  His  mvch  wvrse  than  so ; 
It  now  aa  anifice  does  grow 
Wrongs  and  iinurles  to  do, 
Lest  men  should  think  we  owe. 

It  is  hard  to  conceive  that  a  man  of  the  first 
rank  in  learning  and  wit,  when  he  was  dealing 
oat  such  minute  morahty  in  such  feeble  diction, 
could  imaj|ine,  either  waking  er  dreaming,  that 
he  imitated  Pindar. 

In  tlie  following  odes,  where  Cowley  chooses 
his  own  subjects,  he  sometimes  rises  to  dignity 
truly  Pindaric ;  and  if  some  deficiences  of  lan- 
guage be  forgiven,  his  strains  are  such  as  those 
9f£e  Theban  bard  were  to  his  contemporaries: 

B«gln  the  song,  ami  strike  the  living  lyre  ; 

L«  how  the  years  to  come,  a  numerous  and  well-fltted 

quire 
All  hand  in  hand  do  decently  advance. 
And  to  my  song  with  smooth  and  equal  measure  danee ; 
While  the  dance  lasts,  how  long  soe'er  it  be, 
Mv  music's  voice  ahaU  bear  It  company : 
Till  all  gentle  notes  be  drown*d 
Ilk  the  last  trumpet's  dreadful  soimd. 

After  such  enthusiasm,  who  will  not  lament 
to  find  the  poet  conclude  with  lines  like  these : 

lot  stop,  my  muse — 

Hold  thy  Pindaric  Pegasus  cloeely  hi, 

Which  does  to  rage  begin — 

— 'Tis  an  unruly  and  a  hard-moutb*d  lionet— 

'Twill  no  unskilful  touch  endure. 

But  flings  writer  and  reader  too  that  sks  not  wan. 

/  The  fault  of  Cowley,  and  perhaps  all  the  wri- 
ters of  the  metaphysical  race,  is  that  of  pursuing 
his  thoughts  to  the  last  ramifications,  by  which 
he  loses  the  grandeur  of  generality ;  for  of  the 
greatest  things  the  parts  are  little ;  what  is  little 
can  be  but  pretty,  and  by  claiming  dignity  be- 
comes ridiculous.  Thus  all  tlie  power  of  descrip- 
tion is  destroyed  by  a  scrupulous  enumeration  ; 
and  the  force  of  metaphors  is  lost  when  the  mind 
by  the  mention  of  particulars  is  turned  more 
upon  the  original  than  the  secondair  sense,  more 
upon  that  from  which  the  illustration  is  drawn, 
than  that  to  which  it  is  applied. 

Of  this  we  have  a  very  eminent  example  in  the 
ode  intitled  The  Muse,  who  goes  to  take  the  air 
in  an  intellectual  chariot,  to  which  he  harnesses 
fancy  and  judgment,  wit  and  eloquence,  memory 
and  invention.  How  he  distinguished  wit  from 
fancy,  or  how  memory  could  properly  contribute 
to  motion,  he  has  not  explained :  we  are  how- 
ever content  to  suppose  ttiat  he  could  have  jus- 
tified his  own  fiction,  and  wish  to  see  the  muse 
begin  her  career ;  but  there  is  yet  more  to  be 
done. 

Let  the  postt'Uion  Nature  mount,  and  let 

The  coaehman  Art  be  set ; 

And  let  the  airy /oof  men,  running  all  beside, 

Make  a  long  row  of  goodfly  pride ; 

Figures,  conceits,  raptures,  and  senteaees, 

In  a  well'Worded  dress. 

And  innocent  loves,  and  pleasam  tmths,and  oseAiT  lies. 

In  all  their  gaudy  livenea. 

Every  mind  is  now  disgusted  with  thivcumber 


of  magnificence ;  yet  I  cannot  refiiie  myeelf  tfa* 
four  next  lines. 

Mount,  glorious  queen,  thy  travelling  throne, 

And  bid  it  to  put  on ; 

For  long  though  cheerAil  Is  the  way, 
And  life,  alas !  aUows  but  one  111  wlnier>a  day. 

In  the  same  ode,  celebrating  the  power  of  the 
muse,  he  gives  her  prescience,  or,  in  poetical  lan- 
guage, the  foresight  of  events  hatching  in  futu- 
rity ;  but,  having  once  im  egg  in  his  mind,  he 
cannot  forbear  to  show  us  tluit  he  knows  what 
an  egg  contains : 

Thou  into  the  close  nests  of  Time  dost  peep. 

And  there  with  piercing  eye 
Through  the  Ann  shell  and  the  thkk  white  dost  spy 

Tears  to  come  a^forming  lie, 
Close  in  their  sacred  secundlne  askep. 

The  same  thou^t  is  more  generally,  aad 
therefore  more  poetically  expressed  by  Casimir, 
a  writer  who  haa  many  of  the  beauties  andfauki 
of  Cowley ; 

Omnibus  Mundl  Dominator  horis 
Aplat  urgendas  per  Inane  pennas 
Pars  adhuc  nido  latet,  et  laturoe 
Cresdt  in  annos. 

Cowley,  whatever  was  his  subjeet,  seems  to 
have  been  carried,  by  a  kind  of  aestiny,  to  tJie 
light  and  the  familiar,  or  to  ccmceits  which  require 
still  more  ignoble  epithets.  A  slaughter  in  the 
Red  Sc«,  new  dies  the  water's  name :  and  Eag- 
land,  during  the  civil  war,  was  Alhion  no  mort^ 
nor  tabs  named  from  white.  It  is  surely  by  som* 
fascination  not  easily  surmounted,  that  a  writei 
professing  to  revive  the  noblest  and  highest  mri 
Hng  in  oersSf  makes  this  address  to  the  new  ytmrp. 

Nay  if  thou  lov'st  me,  gentle  year. 

Let  not  so  much  as  love  be  there, 

Vain,  fruitless  love  I  mean ;  for,  gentle  yew. 

Although  I  fear 
There 's  of  this  caution  little  need. 

Yet,  gentle  year,  take  heed 

How  thbu  dost  muake 

Such  a  mistake ; 

Such  love  I  mean  alone 
As  by  thy  cruel  predecessors  has  been  shown  L: 
For,  though  I  have  too  much  cause  to  doubt  h, 
I  faia  would  try,  for  once,  if  life  can  live  wlthoat  IL 

The  reader  of  this  will  be  inclined  to  cry  out 
vrith  Prior, 

Ye  aitieSf  say, 
Bsw  poor  to  this  was  Pindar*s  stjfU  ! 

Even  those  who  cannot  perhaps  find  in  the^ 
Isthmian  or  Nemaean  songs  what  antiquity  has 
disposed  them  to  expect,  will  at  least  see  that 
Aey  are  ill-represented  by  such  puny  poetry  - 
ana  all  will  determine  that  if  this  be  the  old 
Theban  strain,  it  is  not  worthy  of  revival. 

To  the  disproportion  and  incongruity  of  Cow- 
ley^s  sentiments  mast  be  added  the  uncertainty 
and  looseness  of  his  measures.  He  takes  Uie 
liberty  of  using  in  any  place  a  verse  of  any  length 
from  two  syllables  to  twelve.  The  verses  of 
Pindar  have,  as  he  observes,  very  little  harmony 
to  a  modem  ear ;  yet,  by  examimng  the  syllables 
we  perceive  them  to  be  regular,  and  have  reason 
enough  for  supposing  that  the  ancient  audiences 
were  delighted  with  the  sound.  The  imitator 
ought  therefore  to  have  adopted  what  he  found, 
and  to  have  added  what  was  wanting ;  to  hare 
preserved  a  constant  return  of  the  same  num- 
bers, and  to  have  supplied  smoothness  of  tran- 
sition and  continuity  of  thou^t. 

It  is  urged  by  Dr.  Sprat,  that  the  irregrUerity* 
rf  nwnberw  is  the  very  thing  which  makes  lAoT 
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UUrffoetifJUfirdliiumneroftuijedi,  But 
he  thould  have  remembered,  that  what  is  fit  for 
erery  thing  can  fit  nothing  welL  The  great 
pleasnreof  verM  aiises  from  the  known  meaanre 
of  the  linea^  and  uniform  atmctare  of  the  stan- 
zas, by  which  the  voice  is  regulated,  and  the 
memory  reeved. 

If  the  Pindaric  style  be,  what  Cowley  thinks 
It,  the  highest  and  noiiust  kind  ofwrUmgin  verve, 
it  can  be  adapted  only  to  high  and  noble  suU 
jects ;  and  it  will  not  be  easjr  to  reconcile  the 
poet  with  the  critic,  or  to  conceive  how  that  can 
be  the  highest  kind  of  writing  in  verse,  which, 
according  to  Sprat,  is  ehiejly  to  be  fre/erred  for 
Us  near  affhUy  to  prose. 

This  Ux  and  lawless  versification  so  much 
concealed  the  deficiencies  of  the  barren,  and 
flattered  the  laziness  of  the  idle,  that  it  immedi- 
ately overspread  our  books  of  poetry ;  all  the 
boys  and  girls  caught  the  pleasing  fai^oB,  and 
they  that  could  do  nothing  else  could  write  like 
Pilidar.  The  rights  of  antiquity  were  invaded, 
•nd  disorder  tried  to  break  into  the  Latin  :  a 
poem*  on  the  Sheldonian  Theatre,  in  which  all 
kinds  of  verses  are  shaken  together,  is  unhap- 
pily inserted  in  the  Musa  JhigUeima.  Findar- 
«n  prevailed  about  half  a  century ;  but  at  last 
died  gradually  away,  and  other  imitations  sap- 
ply  its  place. 

^  The  Pindaric  odes  have  so  lon^  enjoyed  the 
highest  degree  of  poetical  reputation,  tliat  I  am 
not  willing  to  dismias  them  with  unabated  cen- 
sure* and  surely,  though  the  mode  of  their 
composition  be  erroneous,  yet  many  parts  de- 
serve at  least  that  admiration  which  is  due  to 
jpeat  comprehension  of  knowledge,  and  great 
tertility  of  fancy.  The  thoughts  are  often  new, 
and  often  striking;  but  the  greatness  of  one 
part  is  disgmced  by  the  littleness  of  another ; 
and  total  ne^gence  of  language  gives  the  no- 
blest conceptions  the  appearance  of  a  fabric 
august  in  the  plan,  but  mean  in  the  materials. 
Yet  surely  those  verses  are  not  without  a  just 
daim  to  praise ;  of  which  it  may  be  said  with 
truth,  that  no  man  but  Cowley  could  have  writ- 
ten them. 

The  Davideis  now  remains  to  be  considered ; 
a  poem  'which  the  author  designed  to  have  ex- 
tended to  twelve  books,  merely,  as  he  makes  no 
scruple  of  declaring,  because  the  ^neid  had 
that  number;  but  he  had  leisure  or  perseve- 
rance only  to  write  the  third  part.  Epic  poems 
have  been  left  unfinbhed  by  Virgu,  Statins, 
Spenser,  and  Cowley.  That  we  have  not  the 
wnole  Davideis  is,  however,  not  much  to  be  re- 
gretted ;  for  in  this  undertaking  Cowley  is,  ta- 
citly at  least,  confessed  to  have  miscarried. 
There  are  not  many  examples  of  so  great  a 
work,  produced  by  an  author  generally  read, 
and  generally  praised,  that  has  crept  through  a 
century  with  so  little  regard.  Whatever  is  said 
of  Cowley,  is  meant  of  his  other  works.  Of  the 
pavideis  no  mention  is  made ;  it  never  appears 
in  books,  nor  emerges  in  conversation.  By  the 
Spectator  it  has  been  once  quoted;  by  Kymer 
it  has  once  been  praised ;  and  by  Dryden,  in 
•^  Mack  Flecknoe,**  it  has  once  been  imitated ; 

*  Fim  pQbltohed  In  quarto,  1009,  under  the  title  of 
**  Carmen  Ptad«ri<;um  In  Theatmm  Sheldonlanum  fn 
•olennJbiu  magnlflci  Operle  Encaniia.  Recitatum  Julll 
die  »,  Anno  16tt,  a  GrobeUo  Owen,  A.  B.  Ad.  Chr. 
Aluoino  Author0.**-~E. 


nor  do  I  reooileet  much  other  notiee  from  Ha 
publication  till  now  in  the  whole  succession  of 
English  literature. 

Of  this  silence  and  neglect,  if  the  reason  be 
inquired,  it  will  be  found  partly  in  the  choice  of 
the  subject,  and  partly  in  the  performance  of 
the  work. 

SfLcred  history  has  been  always  read  with  sub- 
missive reverence,  and  an  imagination  overaw 
ed  and  controlled.  We  have  been  accustomed 
to  acquiesce  in  the  nakedness  and  umplicity  of 
the  authentic  narrative,  and  to  repose  on  its  ve- 
racity with  such  bumble  confidence  as  suppress- 
es curiosity.  We  go  with  the  historian  as  he 
goes,  and  stop  with  him  when  he  stops.  All 
amplification  is  frivolous  and  vain ;  all  addition 
to  that  which  is  already  sufficient  for  the  pww 
poses  of  religion  seems  not  only  useless,  but  in 
some  degree  profane. 

Such  events  as  were  produced  by  the  visible 
interposition  of  Divine  Power  are  above  tho 
power  of  human  genius  to  dignify.  The  minu> 
de  of  creation,  however  it  may  teem  with  ima- 
ges, is  best  described  with  little  difiiision  of  lan- 
guage :  He  spake  the  word,  and  they  were  made. 

We  are  told  that  Saul  was  troubled  wUh  an 
evUspirU;  from  this  Cowley  takes  an  opportu- 
nity of  describing  hell,  and  telling  the  history  of 
Lucifer,  who  was,  he  says, 

On(^  general  of  a  gilded  boat  of  aprkea. 
Like  Heaper  leading  forth  the  spanglea  nighta ; 
But  down  like  lightning,  which  nim  airuck,  he  eama* 
And  roar*d  at  hla  first  plunge  Into  the  flame. 

Lucifer  makes  a  speech  to  the  inferior  agentf 
of  mischief,  in  which  there  is  something  of  hea- 
thenism, and  therefore  of  impropriety ;  and  to 
give  efficacy  to  his  words,  concludes  by  lashing 
his  breast  wtlh  kis  long  taiL  Envv,  after  a  pause, 
steps  out,  and  among  other  declarations  of  hei 
zeal  utters  these  lines : 

Do  thou  bat  threat,  loud  Rtonns  shall  make  refriy,    ■ 
And  thunder  echo  to  the  trembling  ekj  ; 
Whilst  raginff  seas  swell  to  so  bold  an  height, 
As  shall  the  flre^s  proud  dement  affright. 
Th>  old  drudging  sun,  (kom  his  lohf-beaien  way. 
Shall  at  ihy  voice  start,  and  misguide  the  day. 
The  jocund  orbs  shall  break  ihev  measur*d  paca. 
And  stubborn  poles  change  their  allotted  place. 
Hearen's  gilded  troopa  ahall  flutter  here  and  tbara. 
Leaving  their  boasting  songs  tun*d  to  a  sphere. 

Every  reader  feels  himself  weary  with  thb 
useless  talk  of  an  allegorical  being. 

It  is  not  only  when  the  events  are  confessedly 
miraculous,  that  fancy  and  fiction  lose  their  ef- 
fect :  the  whole  system  of  life,  while  the  theoe- 
racy  was  yet  visible,  has  an  appearance  so  diA 
ferent  from  all  other  scenes  of  human  action,  that 
the  reader  of  the  Sacred  Volume  habitually  con- 
siders it  as  the  peculiar  mode  of  existence  of  a 
distinct  species  of  mankind,  that  lived  and  ac^ 
ed  with  manners  uncommunicable :  so  that  it  is 
difficult  even  for  imagination  to  place  in  the 
state  of  them  whose  story  is  related,  and  by  con- 
sequence their  joys  and  piefs  are  not  easily 
adopted,  nor  can  the  attention  be  often  interesU 
-ed  in  any  thtn^  that  befalls  them. 

To  the  subject  thus  originally  indisposed  to 
the  reception  of  poetical  embellishments  the 
writer  brought  little  that  could  reconcile  impa- 
tience, or  attract  curiosity.  Nothing  can  be 
more  disgusting  than  a  narrative  spangled  with 
conceits;  and  conceits  are  all  tliat  Davideia 
supplies. 
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One  of  the  great  Bources  of  poetical  delight  is 
description,*  or  the  power  of  presenting  pictures 
to  the  mind.  Cowley  gives  inferences  instead 
df  ima^esi  and  shows  not  what  may  be  supposed 
to  have  been  seen,  but  what  thoughts  the  sight 
might  have  suggested.  When  Virgil  describes 
the  stone  which  Tumus  lifted  against  ^neas,  he 
fixes  the  attention  on  its  bulk  and  weight : 

Saxum  drcumsplcit  ingens, 
Bazom  antiquum,  in^ens,  campo  quod  forte  jacetMit 
Limes  a^ro  poeitus,  litem  ut  discerneret  arvia. 

Cowley  says  of  the  stone  with  which  Cain 
slew  his  brother, 

I  saw  him  fling  the  atone,  aa  If  he  meant 
At  once  hia  muriher  and  lila  mtmument. 

Of  the  sword  taken  from  Gholiah,  he  says, 

A  aword  ao  freat,  that  It  was  only  flt 

To  cut  olf  hta  great  head  that  came  wltli  It 

Other  poets  describe  death  by  some  of  its  com- 
mon appearances.  Cowley  says,  with  a  learned 
allusion  to  sepulchral  lamps,  real  or  fabulous, 

Twixt  hia  right  ribe  deep  pierc*d  the  fuHoua  blade, 
And  open*d  wide  those  secret  vessels  where 
Ufe'a  Jfgbt  goea  out,  when  first  they  let  in  air. 

Bat  he  has  allvunons  vulgar  as  well  as  learned. 
la  a  visionary  succession  of  kings, 

Joae  at  first  doea  bright  and  glorious  ehow, 
In  nfe*s  fresh  mom  his  fame  does  early  crow. 

Describing  an  undisdpUned  army,  after  hav- 
ing said  with  elegance, 

Hia  foveas  aeem'd  no  army,  but  a  crowd. 
^Heartless,  uoarm'd,  disorderly,  and  loud } 

he  flivee  them  a  fit  of  the  ague. 

The  allusions  however  are  not  always  to  vul- 
gar things ;  he  ofi^ds  by  exaggeration  as  much 
aa  by  diminution : 

The  king  was  plac*d  alone,  and  o*er  his  head 

A  well-wrought  heajen  of  silk  and  gold  waa  spread 

Whatever  he  writes  is  always  polluted  with 
tome  conceit : 

Where  the  8un*8  fniitflil  beams  give  metals  birth. 
Where  he  the  growth  of  fatal  gold  does  see, 
Gold,  which  alone  more  Infitience  has  than  he. 

In  one  passage  he  starts  a  sudden  question,  to 
the  confusion  of  philosophy : 

Te  learned  heads,  whom  ivy  garlands  grace. 
Why  does  that  twining  plant  the  oak  embrace ; 
The  oak  for  courtship  most  of  all  unfit, 
And  rough  as  are  the  winds  that  fight  with  it  ? 

EUs  expressions  have  sometimes  a  degree  of 
meanness  that  snipasses  expectation : 

Nay,  gentle  guests,  he  cries,  since  now  you're  in, 
The  story  of  your  gallant  friend  begin. 

In  a  simile  descriptive  of  the  morning: 

As  glimmering  stars  just  at  th'  approach  of  day, 
Cashiered  by  troops,  at  lui  all  drop  away 

The  dress  of  Gabriel  deserves  attention: 

He  took  for  skin  a  cloud  most  soft  and  bright. 
That  e'er  the  mid-day  i<un  piercM  through'with  Ugbt; 
Upon  his  cheeks  a  lively  blush  he  spread, 
WashM  from  the  morning  beauties^  deepest  red : 
An  harmless  flatt*ring  meteor  shone  for  hair. 
And  fell  adown  his  shoulders  with  loose  care ; 
He  cuta  out  a  silk  mantle  from  the  skies, 
Where  the  moet  sprightly  azure  pleas'd  the  eyes ; 


*  Dr.  Warton  dlacovera  some  contrariety  of  ofrfnion 
between  this,  and  what  is  said  of  description  in  p.  13  k 
IS*— C. 


This  he  whh  starry  tapoun  sprinkles  all. 
Took  hi  their  prime  ere  they  grow  ripe  and  faL 
Of  a  new  rainoow  ere  it  fret  or  fade, 
The  choiceet  piece  cut  out,  a  aearf  is  made. 

This  is  a  just  specimen  of  Cowley's  imagery . 
what  might  m  general  expressions  be  great  anc' 
forcible,  he  weakens  and  makes  ridiculous  bj 
branching  it  into  small  parts.  That  Gabriel 
was  invested  with  the  softest  or  brightest  co* 
lours  of  the  sky,  we  mig^t  have  been  told,  and 
been  dismissed  to  improve  the  idea  in  our  dif> 
ferent  proportions  of  conception ;  but  Cowley 
could  not  let  us  go  till  he  had  related  where  Ga- 
briel got  first  his  skin,  and  then  his  mantle,  then 
his  lace,  and  then  his  scarf^  and  related  it  in  the 
terms  of  the  mercer  and  tailor. 

Sometimes  he  indulges  himself  in  a  digrea* 
sion,  always  conceived  with  his  natural  exube* 
ranee,  and  commonlv^  even  where  it  is  not  long^ 
continued  till  it  is  tedious. 

V  th*  library  a  few  choice  authors  stood, 

Tet  'twas  well  stored,  for  that  small  store  was  good* 

Writing,  man's  spiritual  physic,  was  not  then 

Itaelf,  as  now,  grown  a  disease  of  men. 

Learning,  (young  rirgin.)  but  few  auitors  knew 

The  common  prostUuie  she  latelv  grew. 

And  with  the  spurious  brood  loans  now  the  press ; 

lAborious  effecu  of  idleness. 

As  the  Davideis  affords  only  four  books,  though 
intended  to  consist  of  twelve,  there  is  no  oppor- 
tunity for  such  criticisms  as  epic  poems  com 
moniy  supply.  The  plan  of  the  wnole  work  iff 
very  imperfectly  shown  by  the  third  part  The 
duration  of  an  unfinished  action  cannot  be 
known.  Of  characters  either  not  yet  introdu- 
ced, or  shewn  but  upon  few  occasions,  the  full 
extent  and  the  nice  discriminations  cannot  be 
ascertained.  The  fable  is  plainly  implex,  form- 
ed rather  from  the  Odyssey  than  the  Iliad :  and 
many  artifices  of  diversification  are  employed, 
with  the  skill  of  a  man  acouainted  with  tne  best 
models.  The  past  is  recalled  by  narration,  and 
the  fiiture  anticipated  by  vision :  but  he  has  been 
so  lavish  of  his  poetical  art,  that  it  is  difiicult  to 
imagine  how  he  could  fill  eight  books  more  with- 
out practising  again  the  same  modes  of  disposing 
of  his  matter:  and  perhaps  the  perception  of  this 
growing  incumbrance  inclined  nim  to  stop.  By 
this  abruption  posterity  lost  more  instruction 
than  deli^nt.  If  the  continuation  of  the  Davideis 
can  be  missed  it  is  for  the  learning  that  had  Ix^en 
difiuscd  over  it,  and  the  notes  in  which  it  had 
been  explained. 

Had  not  his  characters  been  depraved,  like 
every  other  part,  by  improper  decorations,  they 
would  have  deserved  uncommon  praise.  He 
gives  Saul  both  the  body  and  mind  of  a  hero : 

His  way  once  chose,  he  forward  thrust  outright, 
Nor  tum'd  aside  for  danger  or  delight. 

And  the  difierent  beauties  of  the  lofty  M  crab  and 
the  gentle  Michol  are  very  justly  conceived  and 
strongly  painted. 

Rymer  has  declared  the  Da\'idci8  superior  to 
the  Jerusalem  of  Tasso,  "which,"  says  nc,  "the 
poet,  with  all  his  care,  has  not  totally  piirpcd 
from  pedantry."  If  bv  pedantry  is  meant  that 
minute  knowledge  which  is  denved  from  parti- 
cular sciences  and  studies,  in  opposition  to  the 
general  notions  supplied  by  a  wide  survey  of  life 
and  nature,  Cowley  certainly  errs,  by  introdu- 
cing pedantry,  far  more  frequently  than  Tbpfo. 
I  know  not,  indeed,  why  they  should  be  com- 
pared ;  for  the  resemblance  of  Cowley^s  work 
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to  Tasso's  is  only  that  they  both  exhibit  the 
mgency  of  celestial  and  infernal  spiritfi,  in  which 
Imwever  they  difier  widely  ;  for  Cowley  suppo- 
ses them  commonly  to  operate  upon  the  mind  by 
suggestion ;  Tasso  represents  tnem  as  promo- 
ting or  obstructing  events  by  external  agency. 

Of  particular  pages  that  can  be  properly  com- 
pared, I  remember  only  the  description  01  Hea- 
ven, in  which  the  difierent  manner  of  the  two 
writers  b  sufficiently  discernible.  Cowley's  is 
scarcely  description,  unless  it  be  possible  to  de- 
scribe by  negatives ;  for  he  tells  us  only  what 
there  is  not  in  Heaven.  Tasso  endeavours  to 
represent  the  splendours  and  pleasures  of  the 
regions  of  happiness.  Tasso  affords  images, 
ajid  Cowley  sentiments.  It  happens,  however, 
that  Tasso*s  descriptions  aflord  some  reason  for 
Rhymer's  censure.  He  says  of  the  Supreme 
Being, 

Hh  sotto  i  piedi  e  fato  e  la  natura 
MinUitrl  humili,  e*l  rooto,  e  ch'il  mimira. 

The  second  line  has  in  it  more  of  pedantry 
than  perhaps  can  be  found  in  any  other  stanza 
of  the  poem. 

In  the  perusal  of  the  Davideis,  as  of  all  Cow- 
ley's works,  we  find  wit  and  learning  unprofita- 
bly  M|uandered.  Attention  has  no  relief;  the 
a^^tions  are  never  moved  ;  we  are  sometimes 
surpiised,  but  never  delighted,  and  find  much  to 
admire,  but  little  to  approve.  Still  however  it 
is  the  work  of  Cowley,  of  a  mind  capacious  by 
natun),  and  replenished  by  study. 

In  the  general  review  of  Cowley's  poetry  it 
will  be  found  that  he  wrote  with  abundant  fertil- 
ity, but  with  negligent  or  unskilful  selection :  with 
much  thought,  but  with  little  imagery  ;  that  he 
is  never  patnetic,  and  rarely  sublime ;  but  always 
eiUier  ingenious  or  learned,  either  acute  or  pro- 
found. 

It  is  said  by  Denham  in  his  elegy, 

Ti)  him  no  author  waa  unknown, 
Tet  what  he  writ  waa  all  his  own. 

This  wide  position  requires  less  limitation, 
when  it  is  affirmed  of  Cowley,  than  perhaps  of 
any  other  poet—  He  read  much,  ana  yet  bor- 
rowed little. 

His  character  of  writing  was  indeed  not  his 
own:  he  unhappily  adopt^  that  which  was  pre- 
doniinant  He  saw  a  certain  way  to  present 
praise  ;  and,  not  sufficiently  inquinng  by  what 
means  the  ancients  have  continued  to  delight 
through  all  the  changes  of  human  manners,  he 
contented  himself  with  a  deciduous  laurel,  of 
which  the  verdure  in  its  spring  was  bright  and 
gay,  but  which  time  has  been  continually  steal- 
mgfrom  his  brows. 

He  was  in  his  own  time  considered  as  of  un- 
rivalled excellence.  Clarendon  represents  him 
as  having  taken  a  flight  beyond  all  that  went 
before  him  ;  and  Milton  is  said  to  have  declared, 
that  the  three  greatest  English  poets  were  Spen- 
ser, Shakspeare,  and  Cowley. 

His  manner  he  had  in  common  with  others ; 
but  his  sentiments  were  his  own.  Upon  every 
subject  he  thought  for  himself ;  and  such  was 
his  copiousness  of  knowledge,  that  something 
at  once  remote  and  applicable  rushed  into  his 
mind  ;  yet  it  is  not  likely  that  he  always  rejected 
a  commodious  idea  merely  because  another  had 
used  it :  his  known  wealth  was  so  great  that  he 
might  have  borrowed  without  loss  of  credit 
ui  his  elegy  oa  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  the  last 


lines  have  such  resemblance  to  the  noble  epi» 
gram  of  Grotius  on  the  death  of  Scali^,  that  I 
cann6t  but  think  them  copied  from  it^  thougk 
they  arc  copied  by  no  servile  hand* 

One  passage  in  his  MUtrtts  is  so  apparently 
borrowed  from  Donne,  that  he  probably  would 
not  have  written  it,  had  it  not  mingled  with  his 
own  thoughts,  so  as  that  he  did  not  perceive  him* 
self  taking  it  from  another  t 

Althoui^h  I  think  thou  never  fbuiid  wiH  be, 

Yet  I'm  reaolved  to  aeafch  for  thee ; 

The  aearch  itaelf  rewardathe  paina. 
80,  though  the  chymic  his  great  aecret  miss, 
(For  neither  it  in  Art  or  Nature  is,) 

Yet  thinci  well  worth  hia  toil  he  fHins : 

And  does  his  charge  and  labour  pay 
With  good  ujuought  expehmenis  by  tha  way. 

Cottlty* 

Some  that  have  deeper  digged  Love's  mina  ihaa  I^ 
Say.  where  his  centric  hapnineaa  doth  lie : 

I  nave  lov*d  and  got,  ana  told ; 
But  should  1  love,  get,  tell,  till  I  were  old| 
I  should  not  find  that  hidden  mystery ; 

Oh,  nis  imposture  all ! 
And  as  no  chymic  yet  th*  elixir  goc. 

But  glorifies  his  pregnant  pot, 

If  by  the  way  to  him  befall 
Some  odoriferous  thing,  or  medicinal, 

80  lovers  dream  a  rich  and  long  delight. 

But  get  a  wtnter*8eeming  summer's  night 

Jonson  and  Donne,  as  Dr.  Hurd  remarks^ 
were  then  in  the  highest  esteem. 

It  is  related  by  Clarendon  that  Cowley  always 
acknowledges  his  obligation  to  the  learning  and 
industry  ofJonson  ;  but  I  have  found  no  traces 
of  Jonson  in  his  works :  to  emulate  Donne  ap« 
pears  to  have  been  his  purpose ;  and  from  Donne 
ne  may  have  learned  that  familiarity  with  reli- 
gious images,  and  that  light  allusion  to  sacred 
things,  hy  which  readers  far  short  of  sanctity 
are  trequentlv  offended  ;  and  which  would  not 
be  borne  in  the  present  age,  when  devotion,  per- 
haps not  more  fervent,  is  more  delicate. 

Having  produced  one  passage  taken  by  Cow- 
ley from  Donne,  I  will  recompense  him  oy  ano- 
ther which  Milton  seems  to  have  borrowed  from 
him.     He  says  of  Goliah, 

His  spear,  the  trunk  waa  of  a  lofty  tree, 

Which  Nature  meant  aome  tall  smp*8  mast  should  be« 

Milton  of  Sattrti : 

Hia  spear,  to  equal  which  the  tallest  pine 
Hewn  on  Norwegian  hills,  to  be  the  mast 
Of  some  great  admiral,  were  but  a  wand, 
He  walked  with. 

His  diction  was  in  his  own  time  censured  as 
negUgent  He  seems  not  to  have  known,  or  not 
to  nave  considered,  that  words  being  arbitrary 
must  owe  their  power  to  association,  and  have 
the  influence,  ana  that  only,  which  custom  has 
given  them.  Language  is  the  dress  of  thought : 
and  as  the  noblest  mien,  or  most  graceful  action, 
would  he  degraded  and  ohscured  by  a  garb  ap- 
propriated to  the  gross  employments  of  rustics 
or  mechanics :  so  the  most  heroic  sentiments  will 
lose  their  pfficary,  and  the  most  splendid  ideas 
drop  their  magnificence,  if  they  are  conveyed  by 
words  used  commonly  upon  low  and  trivial  oc- 
casions, debased  by  vulgar  mouths,  and  con- 
taminated by  inelegant  applications. 

Truth  inaeed  is  always  truth,  and  reason  is 
always  reason  ;  they  have  an  intrinsic  and  unal- 
terable value,  and  constitute  that  intellectual 
gold  which  defies  destruction ;  but  gold  may  be 
so  concealed  in  baser  matter,  that  only  a  chy- 
mist  can  recover  i^;  sense  may  be  so  hidden  m 
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ODUofined  and  plebeian  words  that  none  bnt  phi- 
loaophera  can  aistin^iUBh  it ;  and  both  may  be 
■o  buried  in  impurities,  as  not  to  pay  the  cost  of 
their  extraction. 

The  diction^  being  the  vehicle  of  the  thoughts, 
'•first  presents  itself  to  the  intellectual  eye ;  and 
if  the  first  appearance  ofiends,  a  further  know- 
ledge  is  not  otten  sought.  Whatever  professes 
to  ^nefit  by  pleasing,  must  please  at  once.  The 
pleasures  of  the  mind  imply  something  sudden 
and  unexpected ;  that  which  elevates  must  al- 
*  ways  surprise.  What  is  perceived  by  slow  de- 
grees may  gratify  us  with  consciousness  of  im- 
provement, but  will  never  strike  with  the  sense 
of  pleasure. 

Of  all  this,  Cowley  appears  to  have  been  with- 
out knowledge,  or  without  care.  He  makes  no 
selection  of  words,  nor  seeks  any  neatness  of 
phrase;  he  has  no  elegances  either  lucky  or 
elaborate;  as  his  endeavours  were  rather  to  im- 
press sentences  upon  the  understanding  than 
unages  upon  the  fancy ;  he  has  few  epithets,  and 
those  scattered  without  peculiar  propriety  or 
nice  adaptation.  It  seems  to  follow  from  the 
necessity  of  the  subject,  rather  than  the  care  of 
the  writer,  that  the  oiction  of  his  heroic  poem  is 
less  familiar  than  that  of  his  slightest  writings. 
He  has  given  not  the  same  numbers,  but  tlie 
same  diction,  to  the  gentle  Anacreon  and  the 
tempestuous  Pindar. 

His  versification  seems  to  have  had  very  little 
of  his  care ;  and  if  what  he  thinks  be  true,  that 
his  numbers  are  unmusical  only  when  they  are 
lU-read,  the  art  of  reading  them  is  at  present 
lost ;  for  they  are  commonly  harsh  to  modem 
ears.  He  has  indeed  many  noble  lines,  such  as 
the  feeble  care  of  WaDer  never  could  produce. 
The  bulk  of  his  thoughts  sometimes  swelled  his 
verse  to  unexpected  and  inevitable  grandeur ; 
but  his  excellence  of  this  kind  is  merely  fortui- 
tous :  he  sinks  willingly  down  to  his  general 
carelessness,  and  avoids  with  very  little  care 
either  meanness  or  asperity. 

His  contractions  are  often  rugged  and  harsh : 

One  flings  a  znountaiD,  and  Its  riren  too 
Torn  up  with  H. 

His  rhymes  are  very  often  made  by  pronouns, 
or  particles,  or  the  like  unimportant  words, 
which  disappoint  the  ear,  and  destroy  the  energy 
of  the  line. 

His  combination  of  different  measures  is  some- 
times dissonant  and  unpleasing ;  he  joins  verses 
together,  of  which  the  former  does  not  shde 
easily  into  the  latter. 

Tne  words  do  and  did,  which  so  much  degrade 
in  present  estimation  the  line  that  admits  them, 
were,  in  the  time  of  Cowley,  little  censured  or 
avoided :  how  often  he  used  them,  and  with 
how  bad  an  efiect,  at  least  to  our  ears,  will  ap- 
pear by  a  passage,  in  which  every  reader  will 
lament  to  see  just  and  noble  thoughts  defrauded 
of  their  praise  by  inelegance  of  language : 

Where  honour  or  where  conscience  doe*  not  bind, 

No  other  law  stiall  shackle  me  ; 

Blare  to  myself  I  ne'er  will  be ; 
77or  ahall  my  future  actions  be  confln'd 

By  my  own  preeent  mind. 
Who  bv  resolve*  and  i^owa  engagM  does  suuid, 

For  aays  that  yet  belong  to  fate, 
Ihes  like  an  mithrifl,  mortgage  Ids  estate 

Before  it  falls  into  his  hand ; 

The  bondman  of  the  cloister  so, 
▲U4liat  ha  doM  r«6siva  doM  alw^s  owe. 


And  8i!n  as  Time  comes  In,  it  goes  away, 

Not  to  enjov,  but  debts  -to  pay ! 

Unhappy  slave,  and  pupil  to  a  bell ! 
Which  his  hours  work  as  well  as  hours  does  isB : 
Unhappy  till  the  last,  the  kind  releasing  knell. 

His  heroic  lines  are  often  formed  of  monosjfA 
lables ;  but  yet  they  are  sometimes  sweet  and 
sonorous. 

He  says  of  the  Messiah, 

Round  the  whole  earth  his  dreaded  name  shall  soimd, 
•dnd  reach  to  toorld*  that  fnuot  net  yet  bejamitd. 

In  another  place,  of  David, 

Tet  bid  him  go  securely,  when  he  sends ; 
'Tt«  Saul  that  ia  hit  foe  ^  and  we  his  friendi, 
7%e  man  who  has  hit  God,  no  aid  can  lack  ; 
And  we  who  bid  him  go,  will  bring  him  back 

Yet  amidst  his  negligence  he  sometimes  sW 
tempts  an  improved  and  scientific  versification; 
of  which  it  will  be  best  to  give  his  own  account 
subjoined  to  this  line : 

Nor  can  the  glory  >€ontain  itself  in  th*  endless 


"  I  am  sorry  that  it  is  necessary  to  admonish 
the  most  part  of  readers,  that  it  is  not  by 
negligence  that  this  verse  is  so  loose,  long,  an^ 
as  it  were,  vast ;  it  is  to  paint  in  the  number 
the  nature  of  the  thing  which  it  describes,  which 
I  would  have  obeerv^  in  divers  other  places  of 
this  poem,  that  else  will  pass  for  very  careless 
verses:  as  before, 

Jlnd  over-runs  the  neighb^ringJieldM  with  violent 
course. 

In  the  second  book ; 

Down  aprec^ee  «teep,  down  he  casta  Aem  aO-" 
And, 

Jindfellti^bncn'his  shoulders  with  loose  ears 

In  the  third. 

Brass  was  his  helmet,  his  boots  brass,  and  o^er 
His  breast  a  thtek  plate  of -strong  braes  he  wore 

In  the  fourth, 

LUie  some  fair  pine  overlooking  all  theigmfbler  wood. 

And, 

Some  from  the  roeke  east  ikemeehes  down  heeuUong 

And  many  more :  but  it  is  enough  to  instance 
in  a  few.  The  thing  is,  that  the  disposition  of 
words  and  numbers  should  be  such,  as  that,  oat 
of  the  order  and  sound  of  them,  the  things  them» 
selves  may  be  represented.  This  the  Greeks 
were  not  so  accurate  as  to  bind  themselves  to? 
neither  have  our  English  poets  observed  it,  for 
aught  I  can  find.  The  Latins  {qtd  Mutas  eohmt 
severiorea)  sometimes  did  it ;  and  their  prince, 
Virgil,  always :  in  whom  the  examples  are  in- 
numerable, and  taken  notice  of  by  all  jndi 
cious  men,  so  that  it  is  superfluous  to  coUeoc 
them." 

I  know  not  whether  he  has,  in  many  of  these 
instances,  attained  the  representation  or  resent* 
blance  that  he  purposes.  V  eree  can  imitate  only 
sound  and  motion.  A  hmmdless  verse,  a  luad^ 
Icng  verse,  and  a  verse  of  brass  or  of  tinnr 
brass,  seem  to  comprise  very  incongruons  and 
unsociable  ideas.  What  there  is  peculiar  in  tbe 
sound  of  the  hne  expressing  loose  care,  I  cannot 
discover ;  nor  why  tne  pine  is  taUer  in  an  Alex- 
andrine than  in  ten  syllables. 

But,  not  to  defraud  him  of  his  dne  ^praise^  he 
has  given  one  ^acsmple  of  lepreseirtalive  vsnifi  • 
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wtion,  which  periiaps  no  other  EniJiBbliiie  can 
•qnaL 

B«glii,  be  bold,  und  Teatare  to  be  wise : 

He  who  defen  due  work  from  day  to  daj. 

Does  on  arlrer^s  bank  expecting  0U7 

Till  the  whole  stream  that  stopped  him  sballtje  gone. 

Which  TUTtt^  and  m  it  rwu,  for  ever  ehall  run  on. 

Cowley  was,  I  believe,  the    first  poet  that 
mingled  Alexandrines  at  pleasure  with  the  com- 
mon heroic  of  ten  syllables  ;  and  from  him  Dry- 
den  borrowed  the  practice,  whether  ornamental 
or  licentious.    He  considered  the  verse  of  twelve 
syllables  as  elevated  and  majestic,  and  has  there- 
fore deviated  into  that  measure  when  he  sup- 
poses the  voice  had  heard  of  the  Supreme  Being. 
The  author  of  the  Davideis  is  commended  by 
Drydan  for  bavins  written  it  in  couplets,  be- 
cause he  discovered  that  any  staff  was  too  lyrical 
for  an  heroic  poem ;  but  this  seems  to  have  been 
known  before  by  May  and  Sandys,  the  trans- 
laton  of  the  Pharsalia  and  the  Metamorphoses. 
In  the  Davideis  are  some  hemistichs,  or  verses 
left  imperfect  by  the  author,  in  imitation  of  Vir- 
gil, whom  he  supposes  not  to  have  intended  to 
complete  them :  that  this  opinion  is  erroneous, 
may  be  probably  concluded,  because  this  trun^ 
cation  is  imitated  by  no  subsequent  Roman 
poet;     because  Virgil    himself  filled  up  one 
broken  line  in  the  heat  of  recitation ;  because 
in  one  the  sense  is  now  unfinished';  and  be- 
cause alt  that  can  be  done  by  a  broken  verse,  a 
line  intersected  by  a  ectsurOf  and  a  full  stop,  will 
equally  effect 

Of  triplets  in  his  Davideis  he  makes  no  use, 
and  perhaps  did  not  at  first  think  them  allowsr 
ble;  but  he  anpearsaAerwarda  to  have- changed 


his  mind,  for,  in  the  venes  on  the  govenunent 
of  Cromwell  he  inserts  theml  iberally  with  great 
happiness. 

After  so  much  criticism  on  his  poems,  the 
essays  which  accompany  them  must  not  be  for- 
gotten. What  is  said  by  Sprat  of  his  conversa- 
tion, that  no  man  could  draw  from  it  any  suspi- 
cion of  his  excellence  in  poetry,  may  be  apphed 
to  these  compositions.  No  author  ever  kept  his 
verse  and  his  prose  at  a  greater  distance  from 
each  other.  His  thoughts  are  natural,  and  his 
style  has  a  smooth  and  placid  equability,  which 
has  never  yet  obtained  its  due  commendation. 
Nothing  is  far-sought,  or  hard-laboured  ;  but  all 
is  easy  without  feebleness,  and  familiar  without 
grossness. 

It  has  been  observed  by  Felton,  in  his  Essay 
on  the  Classics,  that  Cowley  was  beloved  by 
every  muse  that  he  courted ;  and  that  he  has 
rivaUed  the  ancients  in  every  kind  of  poetry  but 
tragedy. 

It  may  be  affirmed,  without  any  encomiastic 
fervour,  that  he  brought  to  his  poetic  labours  a 
mind  replete  with  learning,  and  that  his  pages 
are  embellished  with  all  the  ornaments  which 
books  could  supply ;  that  he  was  the  first  who 
imparted  to  English  numbers  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  greater  ode,  and  the  gayetjr  of  the  less ;  that 
he  was  eoually  qualified  for  sprightly  sallies,  and 
for  lofly  nierhts ;  that  he  was  amon^  those  who 
freed  tnoisTation  from  servility,  and,  instead  of 
following  his  author  at  a  distance,  walked  by 
his  sidb ;  and  that,  if  he  left  versification  yet  im- 
provable, he  left  likewise  from  time  to  time  such 
specimens  of  excellence  as  enabled  succeeding 
poets  to  improve  it. 
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Or-  Shl  John  Dbmhais  verv  little  is  known 
bat  what  is  related  of  him  by  Wood,  or  by  him- 
selfT 

He  was  bom  at  Dublin  in  1616  ;'*'  the  only 
son  of  Sir  John-  Denham,  of  Little  Horseley,  in 
j^sex,  then  chief  baron  of  the  Exchequer  in  Ire- 
land, and  of  Eleanor,  daughter  of  Sir  Ghirret 
Mora,  baron  of  Mellefont 

Two  years  afterwards,  his  father,  being  made 
one  of  the  barons  of  the  Ekchequer  in  England, 
Drought  him  away  from  his  native  country,  and 
educated  him  in  London. 

In  1631  he  was  sent  to  Oxford,  where  he  was 
considered  '^  as  a  dreaming  young  man,  ffiven 
more  to  dice  and  cards  than  study  :*'  and  tnere- 

*  In  Hamilton**  Memolra  of  Count  Grammont,  Sir 
John  Denham  is  said  to  hare  been  79  when  he  married 
Mill  Brook,  about  the  year  lfl64 :  according  to  which 
■taiemeni  he  was  bom  bt  1S65.  But  Dr.  Johnson,  who 
baa  foUowed  Wood,  ia  righu  He  entered  Trinitj  Col- 
lege,  Oxford,  at  the  age  of  16,  in  1631,  as  anpeara  by 
the  following  enttj,  which  I  copied  from  the  matrf- 
Odacionbooi: 
Trin.  C0IL  **  1681.    Nov.  18.  Johannes  Denham,  Ea- 

sex,  filioi  J.  Denham,  de  Horselev  parrft  in  com. 

Vraidicl.  milUis  annot  natua  16.*'-~JMlotM 


fore  gave  no  prognostics  of  his  fhtore  eminence; 
nor  wasauspected  to  conceal,  under  sluggishness 
and  laxity,  a  genius  bom  to  improve  the  litera- 
ture of  his  country. 

When  he  was,  tliree  years  afterwards,  re- 
moved to  Lincoln's  Ion,  he  prosecuted  the  com- 
mon law  with  sufficient  appearance  of  appiica^ 
tion  ;  yet  did  not  lose  his  propensity  to  cards  and 
dice;  but  was  very  often  plundered  by  gam^ 
sters. 

Being  severely  reproved  for  this  folly,  he  pnv 
fessed,  and  perhaps  believed,  himself  reclaimed; 
and,  to  testify  the  sincerity  of  his  repentance^ 
wrote  and  published  **An  Essay  upon  Gam- 


ing." 


He  seems  to  have  divided  his  studies  between 
law  and  poetry :  for,  in  1636,  he  translated  the 
second  book  of  the  iBneid. 

Two  years  after,  his  father  died ;  and  then, 
notwithstanding  his  resolutions  and  professions, 
he  returned  agam  to  the  vice  of  gaming,  and  lost 
several  thousand  pounds  that  had  been  left  him. 

In  1642,  he  published  «  The  Sopfay."  This 
seems  to  have  given  him  his  first  hold  of  the 
public  attention;  for  Waller  remaxked^  ''That 
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be  broke  ont  like  the  Irish  rebellion,  threeecore 
thonsand  strong,  when  nobody  was  aware,  or  in 
the  least  suspected  it;  an  observation  which 
could  have  had  no  propriety,  had  his  poetical 
abilities  been  known  bctore. 

He  was  after  that  pricked  for  sherifTof  Snrry, 
and  made  ffovemor  of  Farnham  Castle  for  the 
King  ;  but  be  soon  resigned  that  charge,  and  re- 
treated to  Oxford,  where,  in  1643,  he  pubKsbed 
"Cooper's  Hill." 

This  poem  had  such  reputation  as  to  eipcite 
the  common  artifice  by  which  envy  degrades  ex- 
cellence,— A  report  was  spread,  that  the  per- 
formance was  not  his  own,  but  that  he  had 
bought  it  of  a  vicar  for  forty  pounds.  The  same 
attempt  was  made  to  rob  Aadison  of  Cato,  and 
Pope  of  his  Essa^  on  Criticism. 

In  1647,  the  distresses  of  the  ro^al  family  re- 

Siired  him  to  engage  in  more  dangerous  em- 
oyments.  He  was  entrusted  by  the  Ctueen 
with  a  message  to  the  King ;  and,  by  whatever 
means,  so  fkr  softened  the  ferocity  of  Hugh 
Peters,  tha,t  by  his  intercession  admission  was 
procured.  Of  the  King's  condescension  he 
nas  given  an  account  in  the  dedication  of  his 
works. 

He  was  afterwards  employed  in  carrying  on 
the  King's  correspondence;  and,  as  he  says, 
discharged  this  ofnce  with  ffreat  safety  to.  me 
royahsts:  and,  being  accidentally  discovered 
by  the  adverse  party's  knowledge  of  Mr.  Cow- 
ley's hand,  he  escaped  happily  both  for  himself 
and  his  friends. 

He  was  yet  engaged  rn  a  greater  undertakhig. 
In  April,  1648,  he  conveyed  James  the  duke  of 
York  from  London  into  France,  and  delivered 
him  there  to  the  queen  and  prince  of  Wales. 
This  year  he  published  his  translation  of  "  Cato 
Major." 

He  BOW  resided  in  France  as  one  of  the  fol- 
lowers of  the  exiled  king ;  and,  to  divert  the 
melancholy  of  their  condition,  was  sometimes 
enjoined  by  his  master  to  write  occasional  yer- 
aes ;  one  of  which  amusements  was  probably  his 
ode  or  song  upon  the  embassy  to  Poland,  by 
which  he  and  Lord  Crofts  procured  a  contribu- 
tion of  ten  thousand  pounds  from  the  Scotch 
that  wandered  over  that  kingdom.  Poland  was 
at  that  time  very  much  frequented  by  itinerant 
traders,  who,  in  a  country  of  very  little  com- 
merce and  of  great  extent,  where  every  man  re- 
sided on  his  own  estate,  contributed  very  much 
to  the  accommodation  of  life,  by  bringing  to 
every  man's  house  those  little  necessaries  which 
it  was  very  inconvenient  to  want,  and  very 
troublesome  to  fetch.  I  have  fbrmerly  read, 
without  much  reflection,  of  the  multitude  of 
Scotchmen  that  travelled  with  thehr  wares  in 
Poland ;  and  that  their  numbers  were  not  small, 
&e  success  of  this  negotiation  gives  sufficient 
evidence. 

About  this  time,  what  estate  the  war  and  the 
gamesters  had  left  him,  was  sold  by  order  of  the 
parliament;  and  when,  in  1652,  he  returned  to 
England,  he  was  entertained  by  the  earl  of  Pem- 
broke. 

Of  the  next  years  of  his  life  there  is  no  ac- 
count At  the  restoration  he  obtained  that 
which  many  missed — ^the  reward  of  his  loyalty : 
being  made  surveyor  of  the  king's  buildings,  ana 
digmfied  wiUi  the  order  of  the  Bath.  He  seems 
BOW  to  have  letmed  aome  attention  to  money ; 


fbr  Wood  says,  that  be  got  by  this  place  seven 
thousand  pounds. 

After  the  restoration,  he  wrote  the  poeoi  on 
Prudence  and  Justice,  and  perhaps  some  of  his 
other  pieces:  and,  as  he  appears,  whenever  any 
serious  question  comes  betorc  him,  to  have  been 
a  nian  of  piety,  he  consecrated  his  poetical  pow- 
ers to  religion,  and^  made  a  metrical  version  of 
the  Psalms  of  David.  In  this  attempt  he  has 
failed ;  but  in  sacred  poetry  who  has  succeeded'? 

It  might  be  hoped  that  tne  favour  of  his  mas* 
ter,  ancfesteem  of  the  public,  would  now  make 
him  happy.  But  human  felicity  is  short  and 
uncertain ;  a  second  marriage  brought  upon  bim 
so  much  disquiet,  as  for  a  time  disordered  iub 
understanding:  ^d  Butler  lampooned  him  for 
his  lunacy.  I  know  not  whether  the  malignant 
lines  were  then  made  public,  nor  what  provoca- 
tion incited  Butler  to  do  that  which  no  provo-i 
cation  can  excuse. 

His  ftenzy  lasted  not  long;*  and  he  seems 
to  have  regamed  his  full  force  of  mind ;  for  he 
wrote  afterwards  his  excellent  poem  upon  the 
death  of  Cowley,  whom  he  was  not  long  to  sur- 
vive ;  for  on  the  19th  of  March,  1668,  he  was 
buried  by  his  side. 

Denham  is  deservedly  considered  as  one  of  the 
fkthers  of  English  poetry.  '*  Denham  and  Wat< 
ler,"  says  Prior,  ^  improved  our  versification,  and 
Dr^den  perfected  it."  He  has  given  specimens  of 
various  composition,  descriptive,  ludicrous,  didao% 
tic,  and  sublime. 

He  appears  to  have  had,  in  common  with  at 
most  an  mankind,  the  ambition  of  being  upon 
proper  occasions  "  a  merry  fellow,"  and  in  com^ 
mon  witli  most  of  them,  to  have  been  by  natwe, 
or  by  early  habits,  debarred  from  it  Nothing  is 
less  exhilarating  than  the  ludicrousness  of  jSeitr. 
ham ;  he  does  not  fail  for  want  of  efforts :  he  is 
familiar,  he  ia  gross ;  but  he  is  never  merry,  un- 
less the  "Speech  against  Peace  in  the  close 
Committee"  be  excepted.  For  grave  burlesque, 
however,  his  imitation  of  Davenant  shows  him 
to  be  well  qualified. 

Of  his  more  elevated  occasional  poems,  there  is 
perhaps  none  that  does  not  deserve  commends-, 
tion.  In  the  verses  to  Fletcher,  we  have  aa 
image  that  has  since  been  often  aaopted  * 

But  whither  am  I  stray'd  ?  I  need  not  raiaa 
Trophies  to  thee,  from  other  men*c  diapraiae  ; 
Nor  ta  thy  fame  on  lesser  niins  built, 
Nor  neea  thy  juster  title  the  foul  guilt 
OfEastem  kings,  who,  to  secure  their  reigDf 
Muai^have  their  brothers,  sons,  and  kiqdred  alaJn. 

After  Denham,  Orrery,  in  one  of  his  prologues^ 

Poets  are  aultans,  if  they  had  their  win ; 
For  ererj- author  would  hia  brother  kill. 

And  Pope, 

Should  Buch.fi  man,  too  fond  to  rule  alone, 
Bear,  like  the  Turk,  no  brother  near  the  throne. 

But  this  is  not  the  best  of  his  little  pieces :  it  is. 
excelled  by  his  poem  to  Fanshaw,  and  his  Elegy 
on  Cowley. 

His  praise  of  Fanshaw's  version  of  Guarini 

■■'■'■».  I'    '        'I  '  '  J        ■■  ■  - 

*  In  Orammont's  Memoirs,  manr  circumstances  ara 
related,  both  of  his  marriage  and  his  frenzy,  very  littla 
favourable  to  his  character. — R. 

t  It  is  remarkable  that  Johnson  ahould  not  hare  re-, 
collected,  that  this  image  ^i  to  be  found  in  Bacon.  Aris- 
toteles  more  othomannoram,  regna;  re  se  baud  tuio. 

e>sse  putabat,  nisi  firatres  suos,  omnes  contra 
e  aogmeak  sdent.  lib.  Ul. 
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eontains  a  Tory  sprightly  and  judicious  charac- 
ter of  a  good  translator : 

That  servile  path  thou  nobly  dAat  decline, 
Of  tracing  word  by  word  and  line  by  line. 
Thoso  are  the  labourM  birth  of  slaTiah  bralna, 
Not  the  elTert  of  poetry,  but  pains  ;♦ 
Cheap  vulgar  arts,  whose  narrowness  alTorda 
No  flight  for  thoughts,  but  poorly  sticks  at  words. 
A  new  and  nobler  way  thou  dost  pursue, 
To  make  iranslations  and  translators  too. 
They  but  prwerve  the  ashes ;  thou  the  flame, 
True  to  his  senee,  but  truer  to  his  fame. 

The  excellence  of  these  lines  is  greater,  as  the 
truth  which  they  contain  was  not  at  that  time 
generally  known. 

His  poem  on  the  death  of  Cowley  was  his  last, 
and,  among  his  shorter  works,  his  best  perform- 
ance :  the  numbers  are  musical,  and  the  Uioughts 
ure  just. 

"Cooper's  Hill"  is  the  work  that  confers 
upon  him  the  rank  and  dignity  of  an  original 
author.  He  seems  to  have  been,  at  leaat  among 
us,  the  author  of  a  species  of  composition  that 
may  be  denominated  local  poetry,  of  which  the 
fundamental  subject  is  some  particular  land- 
scape, to  be  poeticallv  describeo,  with  the  addi^ 
tion  of  such  en^bellishments  as  may  be  supplied 
by  historical  retrospection  or  incidental  paeditar 
tion. 

To  trace  a  new  scheme  of  poetry,  has  in  itself 
a  very  high  claim  to  praise,  and  its  praise  is  yet 
more  when  it  is  apparently  copied  by  Garth  and 
Pope  ;*  after  whose  names  little  wul  be  gained 
by  an  enumeration  of  smaller  poets,  that  have 
U:t\  scarcely  a  comer  of  the  bland  not  dignified 
i;ither  by  rhyme  or  blank,  verse. 

"  Cooper's  Hill,"  if  it  be  maliciously  inspect- 
ed, will  not  be  found  without  its  faults.  The 
digressions  are  too  long,  the  morality  too  fre- 
qiient,  and  the  sentiments  sometimes  such  as 
will  not  bear  a  rigorous  inquiry. 

The  four  verses,  which,  smce  Diyden  has 
commended  them,  almost  every  writer  tor  a  cen- 
tury past  has  imitated,  are  generally  known : 

O.  could  I  flow  like  thee,  and  make  thy  stream 
My  great  example,  as  k  is  my  iherae  ! 
Though  deep,  yet  clear ;  though  gentle,  yet  not  dull ; 
Strong  without  rage»  without  overflowing  full. 

The  lines  are  in  themselves  not  perfect :  for 
most  of  the  words,  thus  artfully  opposed,  are  to 
be  understood  simply  on  one  side  of  the  eompa- 
rison,  and  metaphoricallv  on  the  other ;  and  if 
there  be  any  lampiage  that  does  not  express  in- 
tellectual operationa  by  material  images,  into 
that  language  they  cannot  be  translated.  But 
so  much  meaning  ifr  comprised  in  so  few  words ; 
the  particulars  of  resemblances  are  so  perspica- 
ciously  collected,  and  every  mode  of  excellence 
separated  from  its  adjacent  fault  by  so  nice  a 
line  of  limitation ;  the  different  i  arts  of  the  sen- 
tence are  so  accurately  adjusted  ;  and  the  flow 
of  the  laat  couplet  is  so  smooth  and  sweet ;  that 
the  passage,  however  celebrated,  has  not  been 
praised  above  its  merit  It  has  beauty  peculiar 
to  itself,  and  must  be  numbered  among  those  fe> 
Ucities,  which  cannot  be  produced  at  will  by  wit 
and  labour,  but  must  arise  unexpectedly  in  some 
hour  propitious  to  poetry-. 

He  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  first  that 
understood  the  necessity  of  emancipating  trans- 

«  By  Garth,  fn  his  "Poem  on  Claremont;"  vid.  by 
rope,  in  his  "  ¥riQdflorFOTest.» 


lation  from  the  drudgery  of  counting  lines  ind 
interpreting  single  words.  How  much  this  ser^ 
vile  practice  obscured  the  clearest  and  deformed 
the  most  beautiful  parts  of  the  ancient  authors, 
may  be  discovered  by  a  perusal  of  oiv  earlier 
versions ;  some  of  them  are  the  works  of  men 
well  qualified,  not  only  by  critical  knowledgo, 
but  by  poetical  genius,  who  yet  by  a  mistaken 
ambition  of  exactness,  degraded  at  once  their 
originals  and  themselves. 

Denham  saw  the  better  way,  but  has  not  pur- 
sued it  with  great  success.  His  versions  of 
Virgil  are  not  pleasing ;  but  they  taught  Dry- 
den  to  please  better.  His  poetical  imitation  of 
Tully  on  '<  Old  Age  "  has  neither  the  clearness 
of  prose,  nor  the  sprightliness  of  poetry. 

The  ''strength  of  Denham,"  which  Pope  m> 
emphatically  mentions,  is  to  be  found  in  many 
lines  and  couplets,  which  convey  much  meaning 
in  few  words,  and  exhibit  the  sentiment  with 
more  weight  than  bulk. 

ON  THE  THAMES. 

Though  with  those  streams  he  no  resemblance  hold 
Whose  foam  is  amber,  and  their  eravel  gold ; 
His  genuine  and  less  guilty  wealth  t*  explore, 
Search  not  his  bottom,  but  survey  his  shore. 

ON  STRArrORD. 

His  wisdom  such,  at  once  h  did  appetr 

Three  kingdoms'  wonder,  and  three  kingdoms*  ftar, 

While  single  he  stood  forth,  and  seem'd,  althoogh 

Each  had  an  army,  as  an  equal  foe. 

Such  was  his  force  of  eloquence,  to  make 

The  hearers  more  concerned  than  he  that  spake : 

Each  seem'd  to  act  that  part  he  came  to  see. 

And  none  was  more  a  looker*on  than  he ; 

So  did  he  move  our  passions,  some  were  known 

To  wish,  for  the  defence,  the  crime  their  own. 

Now  private  pity  strove  whh  public  hate. 

Reason  with  rage,  and  eloquence  with  fata. 

ON  COWLET. 

To  him  no  author  was  unknown, 
Tet  what  he  wrote  was  all  his  own ) 
Horace's  wit,  and  Virgil's  state, 
^  He  did  not  steal,  but  emulate ! 
And  when  he  would  like  them  appear. 
Their  garb,  but  not  their  clothes,  did  wear. 

As  one  of  Denham's  principal  claims  to  the 
regard  of  posterity  arises  from  his  improvement 
of  our  numbers,  his  versification  ought  to  be  con* 
sidered.  It  will  aflford  that  pleasure  which 
arises  from  the  observation  of  a  man  of  judg- 
•ment,  naturally  right,  forsaking  bad  copies  by 
degrees,  and  advancing  towanb  a  better  prac* 
tice  as  he  gains  more  confidence  in  himself. 

In  his  translation  of  Virgil,  written  when  he 
was  about  twenty-one  years  old,  may  be  stiO 
found  the  old  manner  of  continuing  toe  sense 
imgracefully  horn  verse  to  verse: 

•^— Then  all  those 
Who  In  the  dark  our  Airy  dkl  escape. 
Returning,  know  our  boirow*d  arma,  and  shape, 
And  diiferiag  dialect ;  th^n  their  numbers  swell 
And  grow  upon  us ;  first  Choroebeus  fell 
*      Before  Mlnerra's  altar :  next  did  bleed 
Just  Ripheua,  whom  no  Trojan  did  exceed 
In  Tirtue  ;  yet  the  coda  his  fate  decreed. 
Then  Hvpania  anaDymas,  wounded  by 
Their  friends  ;  nor  thee,  Paniheua,  thy  piety, 
Nor  consecrated  mitre,  ft-om  the  same 
111  fate  could  save,  my  country's  funeral  flam 
And  Troy's  cold  ashes  I  auest,  and  call 
To  witness  for  myself,  that  in  their  fall 
No  foes,  no  death,  nor  danger,  I  deciin'd, 
Did,  aaadeserT'd  no  leaa,  my  flue  is  And. 

From  this  kind  of  concatenated  metre  be 
afterwards  refinined,  and  taught  his  followers. 


! 
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the  art  of  oondudinff  their  tense  in  couplets ; 
irfaich  has  perhaps  been  with  rather  too  much 
constancy  pursued. 

This  passage  exhibits  one  of  those  triplets 
vrhich  are  not  unfrequent  in  this  first  essay ;  but 
which  it  is  to  be  supposed  his  maturer  judgment 
^lisapproved,  since  in  his  latter  works  he  has 
totally  forborne  them. 

His  rhymes  are  such  as  seem  found  without 

difficulty,  by  following  the  sense ;  and  are  for 

the  most  part  as  exact  at  least  as  those  of  other 

"poets,  though  now  and  then  the  reader  is  shifted 

•off  with  what  he  can  get : 

O  how  trantform^d  ! 
How  much  anlike  that  Hectori  who  returned 
Clad  Id  Achilles*  •poiJa.' 

JLnd  again: 

From  thanca  a  thouaand  lesaer  poata  fpnmg 
Lika  pettj  prlncaa  from  the  fall  of  Rome, 

Sometimes  the  weight  of  rhyme  is  laid  upon  a 
word  too  feeble  to  sustain  it. 


-Troyeonlbunded  Ihlls 


From  all  her  glories :  if  it  might  have  stood 
By  any  power,  by  this  ri^ht  hand  it  tkould. 
—And  though  my  outward  state  misfoituna  kalk 
Deprest  thus  low,  it  cannot  reach  my  faith. 
— Thua,  by  his  flraud  and  our  own  faith  o*arcomay 
A  feigned  tear  destroys  us,  against  whom 
Tydides  nor  Achilles  could  prevail, 
Not  ten  years  conflict,  nor  a  thousand  aail 

He  is  not  very  careful  to  vary  the  ends  of  his 
veraes;  in  one  passage  the  word  die  rhymea 
three  couplets  in  six. 

Most  of  these  petty  faults  are  in  his  first  pro- 
ductions, where  ne  was  less  skilftil,  or  at  leas^ 
less  dexterous  in  the  use  of  words ;  and  though 
they  had  been  more  frequent,  they  could  oniT 
have  lessened  the  ^prace,  not  the  strength,  of  his 
composition.  He  is  one  of  the  writers  that  im- 
proved our  taste,  and  advanced  our  language ; 
and  whom  we  ought  therefore  to  read  with  gra- 
titude, though,  having  done  much,  he  left  much 
to  do.  / 


MILTON. 


TsBlite  of  Milton  has  been  already  written  in 
flK>  many  forms,  and  with  such  minute  inquiry, 
that  I  might  perhaps  more  properly  have  con- 
tented myself  with  the  addition  of  a  tew  notes  on 
Mr.  Fenton's  elegant  Abridgment,  but  that  a 
new  narrative  was  thought  necessary  to  the  uni- 
ibrmity  of  this  edition. 

JoHM  MiLTOM  was  bjT  birth  a  gentleman,  d^ 
flcended  from  the  proprietors  of  Milton,  near 
Thame,  in  Oxfordsnire,  one  of  whom  forfeited 
liis  estate  in  the  times  of  York  and  Lancaster. 
Which  side  he  took  I  know  not ;  his  descend- 
ant inherited  no  veneration  for  the  White  Rose. 

EUa  grandfather,  John,  was  keeper  of  the 
lorest  of  Shotover,  a  zealous  papist,  who  dimn- 
herited  his  son  because  he  had  fornken  the  re- 
ligion of  his  ancestors. 

His  &ther,  John,  who  was  the  son  disuiherit- 
sd,  had  recourse  for  his  support  to  the  profession 
of  a  scrivener.  He  was  a  man  eminent  for  his 
skill  in  nmsic,  many  of  his  compositions  being 
still  to  be  found  ;  and  his  reputation  in  his  pro- 
fession was  such,  that  he  grew  rich,  and  retired 
to  an  estate.  He  had  probably  more  than  com- 
mon literature,  as  his  son  addresses  him  in  one 
of  his  most  elaborate  Latin  poems.  He  married 
a  gentlewoman  of  the  name  of  Gaston,  a  Welsh 
family,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons,  John,  the 
poet,  and  Christopher,  who  studied  the  law,  and 
adhered,  as  the  law  taught  him,  to  the  King's 
party,  for  which  he  was  a  while  persecuted  ;  but 
having,  by  his  brother's  interest,  obtained  per- 
mission to  live  in  quiet,  he  supported  hnnself  so 
honourably  by  chamber-pmctice,  that,  soon 
after  the  accession  of  King  James,  he  was 
knighted,  and  made  a  judge ;  but,  his  constitu- 
tion being  too  weak  for  business,  he  retired  be- 
fore any  disreputable  compliances  became  ne- 
cessary. 

He  had  likewise  a  daughter,  Anne,  whom  he 
married  with  oonsiderable  fortune  to  Eidward 


Phflips,  who  came  from  Shrewsbniy,  and  rose 
in  the  Crown-office  to  be  secondary;  by  him, 
she  had  two  sons,  John  and  Edward,  who  were 
educated  by  the  poet,  and  from  whom  is  derived 
the  only  authentic  account  of  his  domestic  man- 
ners. 

John,  the  poet,  was  bom  in  his  father's  house, 
at  the  Spread  Eagle,  in  Bread-street,  Dec  9, 
1608,  between  six  and  seven  in  the  nimiiing. 
His  father  appears  to  have,  been  very  solidtous 
about  his  education ;  for  he  was  instnicted  at 
first  by  private  tuition,  under  the  care  of  Tho- 
mas Y  oung,  who  was  afterwards  chaplain  to  the 
English  merchants  at  Hamburg,  and  of  whom 
we  nave  reason  to  think  well,  since  his  scholar 
considered  him  as  worthy  of  an  epistolary  elegy. 

He  was  then  sent  to  St  Paul's  School,  under 
the  care  of  Mr.  Gill ;  and  removed,  in  the  begii^ 
ning  of  his  sixteenth  year,  to  Christ's  College,  in 
Cambridge,  where  he  entered  a  sizar,*  F^  IfL 
1624. 

He  was  at  this  time  eminently  dulled  in  the 
Latin  ton^e ;  and  he  himself,  by  annexing  the 
dates  to  his  first  compositions,  a  boast  of  which 
the  learned  Politian  had  given  him  an  example, 
seems  to  commend  the  eaiiiness  of  his  own  pro- 
ficiency to  the  notice  of  posterity.  But  the  pnn 
ducts  of  his  vernal  fertility  have  been  surpassed 
by  many,  and  particularly  by  his  contemporanr 
Cowley.  Of  the  powers  of  the  mind  it  is  difficult 
to  form  an  estimate :  many  have  excelled  Milton 
in  their  first  essays,  who  never  rose  to  works  like 
Paradise  Lost 


*  In  this  aaaertion  Dr.  Johnaon  was  mistaken.  Milton 
was  admitted  a  pensioner,  and  not  a  sizar,  as  will  appear 
by  the  follnwing  extract  Trom  the  College  Register, 
"Johannes  Milton  Londinensis,  filius  Johannia,  insdtu- 
tua  fuit  in  literarum  elementia  auh  Mag*ro  Oill  OTmnaoU 
Paulini,  prefecto:  admisaus  est  Pen»umariua  Minor 
Peb.  13".  1834,  sub  Mlo  Chappell,  solviu^  pro  bifr. 
(M.  10a.  Od.n~iL 
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At  fifteen,  a  ditewliiGh  hefweetill  he  le 
Ceen,  he  translated  or  veraified  two  pBalma,  114 
and  136,  which  he  thought  worthy  of  the  pabhc 
eye :  but  they  raiee  no  great  expectations ;  they 
would  in  any  numerous  school  have  obtained 
praise,  but  not  excited  wonder. 

Many  of  his  elegies  appear  to  have  been  writ- 
ten in  nis  eighteenth  year,  by  which  it  appears 
that  he  had  then  read  the  Roman  au&ors  with 
very  nice  discernment  I  once  heard  Mr.  Hamp- 
ton, the  ttanslator  of  Polybius,  remark,  what  I 
think  is  true,  that  Milton  was  the  first  Eln^lishman 
who,  after  the  revival  of  letters,  wrote  Latm  verses 
with  classic  elegance.  If  any  exceptions  can  be 
made,  they  are  very  few :  Haddon  and  Ascham, 
the  pride  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  however  they  have 
succeeded  in  prose,  no  sooner  attempt  verse  than 
they  provoke  derision.  If  we  produced  anv  thin^ 
worthy  of  notice  before  the  elegies  of  Milton,  it 
was  nerhaps  Alabaster's  Roxana.* 

Or  the  exercises  which  the  rules  of  the  Univer- 
sity required,  some  were  published  by  him  in  his 
maturer  years.  They  nad  been  undoubtedly 
applauded,  for  they  were  such  as  few  can  pep- 
form  ;  yet  there  is  reason  to  suspect  that  he  was 
regarded  in  his  college  with  no  great  fondness. 
That  he  obtained  no  fellowship  is  certain ;  but 
the  unkindness  with  which  he  was  treated 
was  not  merely  negative.  I  am  ashamed  to 
relate,  what  I  fear  is  true,  that  Milton  was  one 
of  the  last  students  in  either  University  that  suf- 
fered the  public  indignity  of  corporal  correction. 

It  was,  m  the  violence  of  controversial  hostility, 
objected  to  him,  that  he  was  expelled :  this  he 
steadily  denies,  and  it  was  apparently  not  true ; 
but  it  seems  plain,  from  his  own  verses  to  Diodati, 
that  he  had  incurred  rtulteotum,  a  temporary  dis- 
mission into  the  country,  with  perhaps  the  loss 
■of  a  term: 

Me  tenet  nrtM  reflnfe  quam  Thameala  allah  undft, 

Meque  nee  inrituiii,  patria  dulcit  habeL 
Jun  nee  arundiferum  mihi  cura  revisere  Camum, 

Nee  dudum  vetitime  laris  angfc  amor. — 
IVec  durl  libct  uaque  mlnaa  perferre  magiatri, 

Coceraque  ingenio  non  subeunda  meo. 
SI  ait  hoc  esUtum  patrioa  addisae  penates, 

Et  Tacuam  curis  oUa  grAta  sequi, 
Ron  ego  relprofufi  nomen  Bortemve  recuao 

Lotoa  et  anlti  oonditione  firuor. 

I  cannot  find  any  meaning  but  this,  which  even 
kmdness  and  reverence  can  give  the  term  vetUi 
iorir,  "a  habitation  from  which  he  is  excluded ;" 
or  how  exile  can  be  otherwise  interpreted.  He 
declares  yet  more,  that  he  is  weary  of  enduring 
the  tkreats  of  a  rigoroiu  master ^  and  aomethmg  eUey 
which  a  temper  like  hie  cannot  tmdergo.  What 
was  more  than  threat  was  probably  punishment 
This  poem,  which  mentions  his  exi/«,  proves 
likewise  that  it  was  not  perpetual :  for  it  con- 
dudes  with  a  resolution  of^  returning  some  time 
to  Cambridge.  And  it  may  be  conjectured  from 
the  willingness  with  which  he  has  perpetuated 
the  memory  of  his  exile,  that  its  cause  was  such 
as  i^ve  him  no  shame. 

He  took  both  the  usual  degrees;  that  of 
bachelor  in  1628,  and  that  of  masterin  1632 ;  but 
he  left  the  University  with  no  kindness  for  its  in- 
stitution, alienated  either  bj^  the  injudicious  seve- 
rity of  his  governors,  or  lus  own  captious  per- 
verseness.  The  cause  cannot  now  he  known, 
but  the  eflect  appears  in  his  writings.  His  scheme 

«  Published  1683.— B. 


of  education,  inscribed  to  Hartlib,  sapenedei  all 
academical  instruction,  being  intended  to  com* 
prise  the  whole  time  which  men  usually  spend  in 
literature,  from  their  entrance  upon  grammar, 
''till  they  proceed,  as  it  is  caUed,  masters  of  arts.** 
And  in  his  discourse  "  on  the  likeUest  way  to  r^ 
move  hirelings  out  of  the  church,"  he  ingeniously 
proposes,  that  "the  profits  of  the  lands  forfeited 
by  the  act  for  superstitious  uses  should  be  applied 
to  such  academies,  all  over  the  land,  where  lan- 
guages and  arts  may  be  taught  together ;  so  that 
youm  may  be  at  once  brought  up  to  a  competency 
of  learning  and  an  honest  trade,  by  which  means, 
such  of  them  as  had  the  gifl^  bemg  enabled  to 
support  themselves  (without  tithes)  by  the  latter, 
may,  by  the  help  of  the  former,  become  worthy 
preachers." 
One  of  his  objections  to  academical  education, 
it  was  then  conducted,  is,  that  men  designed 


for  orders  in  the  church  were  permitted  to  act 
plavs,  ''writhing  and  unboning  their  clergy 
limbs  to  all  the  antic  and  dishonest  gestnree  of 
Trincalos,*  buffi)ons,  and  bawds,  prostituting  tiie 
shame  of  that  ministry  which  they  had,  or  were 
near  having,  to  the  eyes  of  the  courtiers  and  court 
ladies,  their  grooms  and  mademoiselles." 

This  is  sufficiently  peevish  in  a  man  who, 
when  he  mentions  his  exile  from  the  college,  re* 
lates,  with  great  luxuriance,  the  compensation 
which  the  pleasures  of  the  theatre  anbrd  him.  , 
Plays  were  therefore  only  criminal  when  they 
were  acted  by  academics. 

He  went  to  the  University  with  a  design  of 
entering  into  the  church,  but  in  time  altered  his 
mind ;  for  he  declared,  that  whoever  became  a 
clergyman  must  "subscribe  slave,  and  take  an 
oath  withal,  which,  unless  he  took  with  a  con- 
science that  could  not  retch,  he  mnst  straight  peiw 
iure  himselfl  He  thought  it  better  to  prefer  a 
blameless  silence  before  the  office  of  speaking, 
bought  and  begun  with  servitude  and  forswear- 


ing." 


These  expressions  are,  I  find,  applied,  to  the 
subscription  of  the  Articles ;  but  it  seems  more 

rrobabie  that  they  relate  to  canonical  obedience^ 
know  not  any  of  the  Articles  which  seem  to 
thwart  his  opinions :  but  the  thoughts  of  obedi- 
ence, whether  canonical  or  civil,  raised  his  indig- 
nation. 

His  unwillingness  to  engage  in  the  ministrj, 
perhaps  not  j^et  advanced  to  a  settled  resolution 
of  declining  it,  appears  in  a  letter  to  one  of  hi* 
friends,  who  had  reproved  his  suspended  and 
dilatory  life,  which  he  seems  to  have  imputed  to 
an  insatiable  curiosity,  and  fantastic  luxuiy  of 
various  knowledge.  To  this  he  writes  a  cool  and 
plausible  answer,  in  which  he  endeavours  to  peiw 
suade  hiin.  that  the  delay  proceeds  not  from  the 
delights*  of  desultory  study,  but  from  the  desire  of 
obtaining  more  fitness  for  his  task ;  and  that  he 
goes  on.  "  not  taking  thought  of  bong  late,  so  it 
gives  advantage  to  be  more  fit" 

When  he  lot  the  University,  he  returned  to  his 
father,  then  residing  at  Horton,  in  Buckingham- 
shire, with  whom  he  lived  five  years,  in  which 


*  Bj  the  mention  of  this  name,  he  evidentlj  refera  ic» 
Albemaaor,  acted  at  Cambridge  in  inu.  Ignoramue  and 
other  plays  were  performed  at  the  same  time.    The 

{»ractice  was  then  very  frequenL  The  laet  dramatic  per* 
brmance  at  either  Univenjity  was  "  The  Grateful  Fair," 
written  by  Clirislopher  Smart,  and  represented  ai  Pem 
broke  College,  Caiateidge,  about  1747.~R. 
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time  he  is  said  to  have  read  all  the  Greek  and 
Latin  writers.  With  what  limitationfl  this  uni- 
versality is  to  be  understood,  who  shall  inform 
us? 

It  miffht  be  supposed,  that  he  who  read  so 
much  should  have  done  nothing  else ;  but  Mil- 
ton found  time  to  write  the  mask  of  "  Comus," 
which  was  presented  at  Ludlow,  then  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Lord  President  of  Wales,  in  1634; 
and  had  the  honour  of  being  acted  bv  the  Elarl  of 
Bridgewater's  sons  and  daughter.  The  fiction  is 
derived  from  Homer's  Circe  ;*  but  we  never  can 
refuse  to  any  modem  the  liberty  of  borrowing 
from  Homer : 


a  quo  ceu  fonte  perenni 


Vaium  Pleriis  ora  rigamur  aquia. 

His  next  production  was  "  Lyddas,"  an  ele- 
gy, written  m  1637,  on  the  deatli  of  Mr.  King, 
me  son  of  Sir  John  King,  secretary  for  Ireland 
in  the  time  of  EUzabetl^  James,  and  Charles. 
King  was  much  a  favourite  at  Cambridge,  and 
many  of  the  wits  joined  to  do  honour  to  nis  me- 
mory. Milton*s  acquaintance  with  the  Italian 
writers  may  be  discovered  by  a  mixture  of  longer 
and  shorter  verses,  according  to  the  rules  of  Tus- 
can poetry,  and  has  malignity  to  the  church,  by 
some  lines  which  are  interpreted  as  threatening 
its  extermination. 

He  is  supposed  about  this  time  to  have  written 
liis  "  Arcaoes ;"  for,  while  he  lived  at  Horton,  he 
used  sometimes  to  steal  from  his  studies  a  few 
days,  which  he  spent  at  Harefield,  the  house  of 
th^Countess-dowaffer  of  Derby,  where  the  '*  Ar- 
cades" nuide  part  oia  dramatic  entertainment 

He  began  now  to  grow  weary  of  the  country, 
and  had  some  purpose  of  taking  chambers  in  the 
Inns  of  Court,  when  the  death  of  his  mother  set 
him  at  liberty  to  travel,  for  which  he  obtained  his 
father's  consent,  and  Sir  Henry  Wotton's  direc- 
tions ;  with  the  celebrated  precept  of  prudence, 
i  vensieri  stretHy  ed  U  vtso,  scioUo ;  **  thoughts 
close,  and  looks  loose." 

In  1638  he  left  England,  and  went  first  to 
Paris ;  where,  by  the  favour  of  Lord  Scudamore, 
he  had  the  opportunity  of  visiting  Grotius,  then 

*  It  has,  nevenhcless,  its  rountbiion  in  reality.  The 
Earl  of  Bridge  water  beln^  President  of  Wales  in  the  year 
1684.  had  hi«  residence  at  Lud|ow  Ca-tle,  in  ShropBliiire, 
at  which  time  Lord  Brackly  «qd  Mr.  Egerton,  his  aotid, 
and  Lady  Alice  Egerton,  his  laughter,  {Missing  through  a 
place  called  the  Haywood  rorcst,or  Hiwwoud,  in  Hereford* 
ahire,  were  benighted,  and  the  lady  (or  a  short  time  lost: 
this  accident  being  related  to  their  father,  upon  their  ar- 
rival at  hi«  castle,  Milt'm,  at  the  request  of  his  friend, 
Henry  Lawea,  who  taught  music  in  the  family,  wrote 
this  mask.  Lawea  set  it  to  music,  and  it  was  acted  on 
Michaelmasnight :  the  two  brothers,  the  voung  lady, 
and  Lawea  himaelf,- bearing  each  a  part  in  the  represen- 
tation. 

The  Lady  Alice  Egerton  became  afterwards  the  wife 
of  the  Earl  of  Carburv,  who  at  his  seat  called  Ckilden- 
grove,  In  Caermarthenshirc,  harboured  Dr.  Jeremy 
Taylor  in  the  time  of  the  usurpation.  Among  tho  Doc- 
tor's sermons  is  one  on  her  death,  in  which  her  character 
is  fineljr  portrayed.  Her  sister,  Ladr  Mary,  was  given 
in  marriage  to  Lord  Herbert,  of  Cherbury. 

Notwithstanding  Dr.  Johnson's  assertion,  that  the  fic- 
tion is  derived  from  Homer's  Circe,  it  may  bo  conjec- 
tured, that  it  was  rather  taken  from  the  Comus  of  Erycius 
Puteanus,  in  which,  under  the  fiction  of  a  dream,  the 
character  of  Ck>mu8  and  his  attendants  is  delineated, 
and  the  delights  of  sensualists  exposed  and  reprobated. 
This  liule  tract  was  published  at  Louvain  in  1611,  and 
afkerwards  at  Oxford  in  1634,  the  very  year  in  which 
Milton's  "  Comus"  was  written.— H. 

Milton  evidently  was  indebted  to  the  "  Old  Wives 
Ts)a"  of  George  Poole  for  the  plan  of  "  Comu8.»~-R. 


reaidmf  at  the  French  court  a«  andMMiador  froD> 
Christiana  of  Sweden.  From  Paris  ne  hasted 
into  Italy,  of  which  he  had  vrith  particular  dili* 
gence  studied  the  langua^  and  literature ;  and 
though  he  seems  to  have  intended  a  very  quick 
perambulation  of  the  country,  stayed  two  months 
at  Florence ;  where  he  found  his  wa^  into  the 
academies,  and  produced  his  compositions  witli 
such  applause  as  appears  to  have  exalted  him  in 
his  own  opinion,  ana  confirmed  him  in  the  hope, 
that,  "  by  labour  and  intense  study,  which,"  says 
he,  "  I  take  to  be  my  portion  in  this  life,  joined 
with  a  strong  propensity  of  nature,"  he  might 
"  leave  somediingso  written  to  aftertimes,  as  they 
should  not  willingly  let  it  die." 

It  appears  in  all  his  writing  that  he  had  the 
usual  concomitant  of  great  abilities,  a  loflv  and 
steady  confidence  in  himself,  perhaps  not  without 
some  contempt  of  others ;  for  scarcely  any  man 
ever  wrote  so  much,  and  praised  so  few.  Of  his 
praise  he  was  very  frugal ;  as  he  set  its  value 
nigh,  and  considered  his  mention  of  a  name  as  a 
security  against  the  waste  of  time,  and  a  certain 
preservative  from  oblivion. 

At  Florence  he  could  not,  indeed,  complain  that 
his  merit  wanted  distinction.  Cario  Dati  pre 
sented  him  with  an  encomiastic  inscription,  in  the 
tumid  lapidary  style ;  and  Francini  wrote  hini  an 
ode,  of  which  the  first  stanza  is  only  empty  noise , 
the  rest  are  perhaps  too  difiuse  on  common 
topics  :  but  the  last  is  natural  and  and  beautiful. 

From  Florence  he  went  to  Sienna,  and  from 
Sienna  to  Rome,  where  he  was  again  received 
with  kindness  by  the  learned  and  the  great 
Holstenius,  the  keeper  of  the  Vatican  Liwary, 
who  had  resided  three  years  at  Oxford,  introdn- 
ced  him  to  Cardinal  Barberini:  and  he,  at  a  mu- 
sical entertainment,  waited  for  him  at  the  door, 
and  led  him  by  the  hand  into  the  assembly. 
Here  Selvaggi  praised  him  in  a  distich,  and 
Salsilli  in  a  tctrastic  ;  neither  of  them  of  much 
value.  The  Italians  were  gainers  by  this  lite- 
rary commerce  ;  for  the  encomiums  with  which 
Milton  repaid  Salsilli,  though  not  secure  against 
a  stern  grammarian,  turn  the  balance  indispu- 
tably in  Milton's  favour. 

Of  these  Italian  testimonies,  poor  as  they  are, 
he  was  proud  enough  to  publisn  them  before  his 
poems ;  though  he  says,  he  cannot  be  suspected 
but  to  have  known  tliat  they  were  said  nmi  tarn 
de  s€f  quam  supra  sc. 

At  Rome,  as  at  Florence,  he  stayed  only  two 
months ;  a  time  indeed  sufBcient,  rf  he  desired 
only  to  ramble  with  an  explainer  o{  its  antiaui* 
ties,  or  to  view  palaces  and  count  pictures ;  but 
certainly  too  short  for  the  contemplation  of  leani' 
ing,  policy,  or  manners. 

From  Kome  he  passed  on  to  Naples,  in  com- 
pany of  a  hermit,  a  companion  from  whom  little 
could  be  expected  ;  yet  to  him  Milton  owed  his 
introduction  to  Manso,  Marquis  of  Villa,  who 
had  been  before  the  patron  of  Tasso.  Alansa 
was  enough  delighted  witli  his  accomplisiiments 
to  honour  him  with  a  sorry  distich,  in  which  he 
commends  him  for  every  tiling  but  his  religion : 
and  Milton,  in  return,  addressed  him  in  a  Latin 
poem,  which  must  have  raised  a  high  opinion  of 
English  elegance  and  literature. 

His  purpose  was  now  to  have  visited  Sicily 
and  Greece;  but,  hearing  of  the  differences  be- 
tween the  King  and  Parliament,  ho  thought  it 
proper  to  hasten  home,  rather  than  pass  his  life 
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h  forei^  amusements  While  his  cornitrymen 
Vere  contending  for  their  rights.  He  therefore 
tame  back  to  Kome,  though  the  merchants 
Informed  him  of  plots  laid  against  him  by  the 
Jesuits,  for  the  lioerty  of  his  conversations  on 
teligion.  He  had  sense  enough  to  judge  thai 
there  was  no  danger,  and  thereTorc  kept  on  his 
way,  uid  acted  as  before,  neither  obtruding  nor 
shunning  controversy.  He  had  perhaps  given 
0ome  onence  by  visiting  Galileo,  tlien  a  prisoner 
in  the  Inquisition  for  philosophical  heresy  ;  and 
at  Naples  he  was  told  by  Manso,  that,  by  his 
declarations  on  religious  Questions,  he  haa  ez- 
tcluded  himself  from  some  aistinctions  which  he 
should  otherwise  have  paid  him.  But  such  con- 
duct, though  it  did  not  please,  was  yet  suffi- 
cientiy  sate ;  and  Milton  stayed  two  months 
more  at  Rome,  and  went  on  to  Florence  without 
molestation. 

From  Florence  be  visited  Lucca.  He  after- 
wards went  to  Venice ;  and,  having  sent  away 
a  collection  of  music  and  other  books,  travelled 
to  Geneva,  which  he  probably  considered  as  the 
metropolis  of  orthodoxy. 

Here  he  reposed  as  m  a  congenial  element, 
and  became  acquainted  with  John  Diodati  and 
Frederick  Spanheim,  two  leArned  professors  of 
divinity.  From  Geneva,  he  passed  through 
France,  and  came  home,  after  an  absence  or  a 
year  and  three  months. 

At  his  return  he  heard  of  the  death  of  his 
friend  Charles  Diodati ;  a  man  whom  it  is  rea- 
sonable to  suppose  of  great  merit,  since  he  was 
tfaou^t  by  Milton  worthy  of  a  poem,  entitled 
**Elpitaphium  Damonip,"  written  with  the  com- 
mon but  childish  imitation  of  pastoral  life. 

He  now  hired  a  lodging  at  the  house  of  one 
Hiissel,  a  tailor  in  St  Bnde's  church-yard,  and 
undertook  the  education  of  John  and  Edward 
Philips,  his  sister's  sons.  Finding  his  rooms  too 
fittle,  ne  took  a  house  and  garden  in  Aldersgate- 
street,*  which  was  not  then  so  much  out  of  the 
world  as  it  is  now ;  and  chose  his  dwelling  at 
the  upper  end  of  a  passage,  that  he  might  avoid 
the  noise  of  the  street.  Here  he  received  more 
boys  to  be  boarded  and  instructed. 

Let  not  our  veneration  for  Milton  forbid  us  to 
look  with  some  degree  of  merriment  on  great 
promises  and  small  performance,  on  the  man 
who  hastens  home,  because  his  countrymen  are 
contending  for  their  liberty,  and,  when  he  reaches 
the  9ceh6  of  action,  vapours  away  his  patriotism 
In  a  private  boardin^^schooL  This  is  the  period 
of  his  life  from  which  all  his  biographers  seem 
mclined  to  shrink.  They  are  unwilling  that 
Milton  should  be  degraded  to  a  school-master ; 
but,  since  it  cannot  be  denied  that  he  taught 
boys,  one  finds  out  that  he  taught  for  nothing, 
and  another  that  his  motive  was  only  zeal  for 
the  propagation  of  learning  and  virtue  ;  and  all 
tell  what  they  do  not  know  to  be  true,  only  to 


*  This  l§  inaccuraielj  expremed :  Philipi,  and  Dr. 
Newton  after  him,  aay  a  nrden>hou>e,  i.  e.  a  houa«  aitu- 
atad  b)  a  nrden,  and  ot  which  ihare  were,  especially 
\n  the  noitn  suburbe  of  London,  veryiinany.  If  nm  few 
else.  The  term  is  technical,  and  ftvquentlV  occurs  in 
the  Athen.  and  Fast.  Oxon.^  The  meaning  thereof  may 
be  eoUected  from  the  article,  Thomas  Famaby,  the  fa- 
mous schoolmaster,  of  whom  the  author  says,  that  he 
tauf ht  In  Ooldsmith's-rents,  in  Cripplegate  parish.behind 
Raacross-street,  where  were  iarfe  wardens  ana  hand- 
soma  houses.  Milton's  house  In  Jewln-street  was  also  a 
faiden-houss,  as  ware  indeed  most  of  Ills  dwaliings  after 
bis  sstttomant  fai  L«Bdon^-H. 
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excuse  an  act  which  no  wise  man  will  consider 
as  in  itself  dlsgracefuL  His  father  was  alive  i 
his  allowance  was  not  ample ;  and  he  suppliea 
its  deficiences  by  an  honest  and  useful  employ'* 
ment 

It  is  told  that  in  the  art  of  education  he  per- 
formed wonders ;  and  a  formidable  list  is  given 
of  the  authors,  Greek  and  Latin,  that  were  read 
in  A Idersgate^ street  by  youth  between  ten  and 
fifteen  or  sixteen  years  of  age.  Those  who  tell 
or  receive  these  stories  should  consider,  that  no 
body  can  be  taught  faster  than  he  can  leam« 
The  speed  of  theliorseman  must  be  limited  by 
the  power  of  the  horse.  Every  man  that  has 
ever  undertaken  to  instruct  others,  can  tell  what 
slow  advances  he  has  been  able  to  make,  and 
how  much  patience  it  requires  to  recall  vagrant 
inattention,  to  stimulate  sluggish  indifierencei 
and  to  rectify  absurd  misapprehension. 

The  purpose  of  Milton,  as  it  seems,  was  to 
teach  something  more  solid  than  the  common 
literature  of  schools,  by  reading  those  auth9rs 
that  treat  of  physh»I  subjects  |  such  as  the 
Georgic  and  astronomical  treatises  of  the  an* 
cients.    This  was  a  scheme  of  improvement 
which  seems  to  have  busied  many  literature 
projectors  of  that  age.    Cowley,  who  had  more 
means  than  Milton  of  knowing  what  was  want^ 
ing  to  the  embellishments  of  life,  formed  the 
same  plan  of  education  in  his  imaginary  college. 
But  the  truth  is,  that  the  knowledge  of  external 
nature,  and  the  sciences  which  that  knowledge 
requires  or  includes,  are  not  the  ^;reat  or  the  fre- 
quent business  of  the  human  mmd.    Whether 
we  provide  for  action  or  conversation,  whether 
we  wish  to  be  Useful  or  pleasing,  the  first  requi* 
site  is  the  religious  and  moral  knowledge  of  right 
and  wrong ;  the  next  is  an  acquaintance  with 
the  history  of  mankind,  and  with  those  examples 
which  may  be  said  to  embody  truth,  and  prove 
by  events  the  reasonableness  of  opiitions.    Pru> 
dence  and  justice  are  virtues  and  excellencies  of 
all  times  and  of  all  places ;  we  are  perpetually 
moralists,  but  we  are  g^metricians  only  by 
chance.  Our  intercourse  with  intellectual  nature 
is  necessary ;  our  speculations  upon  matter  are 
voluntary,  and  at  leisure.    Physiological  learn- 
ing is  of  such  rare  emergence,  that  one  may 
know  another  half  his  life,  without  being  able  to 
estimate  his  skill  in  hydrostatics  or  astronomy  ; 
but  his  moral  and  prudential  character  immedi- 
ately appears. 

Those  authors,  therefore,  are  to  be  read  at 
schools  that  supply  most  axioms  of  prudence, 
most  principles  or  moral  truth,  and  roost  materi- 
als for  conversation ;  and  these  purposes  are  best 
served  by  poets,  orators,  and  historians. 

Let  me  not  be  censured  for  this  digression  as 
pedantic  or  paradoxical ;  for,  if  I  have  Milton 
a^^inst  me,  1  have  Socrates  on  my  side.  It  was 
his  labour  to  turn  philosophy  from  the  study  of 
nature  to  speculations  upon  life ;  but  tlie  innova^ 
tors  whom  I  oppose  are  turning  off  attention 
from  life  to  nature.  They  seem  to  think  that  we 
are  placed  here  to  watch  the  growth  of  plants 
or  the  motions  of  the  stars :  Socrates  was  rathet 
of  opinion,  that  what  we  had  to  learn  was,  how 
to  do  good  and  avoid  evil. 

*Orri  roc  h  ftfyofotm  Kaiedn'  ayaOdrrt  rirvKnu, 
Of  institutions  we  may  judge  by  their  efiects 
From  this  wonder-working  academy,  I  do  not 
know  that  there  ever  proceed  any  man  veiy 
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eminent'for  knowledge :  ita  only  senuine  pro- 
dfucL  I  believe,  is  a  small  history  orpoetry  wriu 
ten  in  Latin  by  his  nephew  Philips,  of  which 
perhaps  none  of  my  readers  has  ever  heard.'*' 

That  in  his  school,  as  in  every  thin^  else  which 
he  undertook,  he  laboured  wiUi  great  diligence, 
there  is  no  reason  for  doubting.  One  part  of 
his  method  deserves  general  imitation.  He  was 
careful  to  instruct  his  scholars  in  religion.  Ev- 
ery Sunday  was  spent  upon  theology ;  of  which, 
he  dictated  a  short  system,  gathered  from  the 
writers  that  were  then  fashionable  in  the  Dutch,, 
universities. 

He  set  his  pupils  an  example  of  hard  study 
and  spare  diet :  only  now  and  then  lie  allowed 
himself  to  pass  a  day  of  festivity  and  indulgence 
with  some  gay  gentlemen  of  Gray's  Inn. 

He  now  began  to  engage  in  the  controversies 
of  the  times,  and  lent  his  breath  to  blow  the 
flames  of  contention.  In  1641  he  published  a 
Treatise  of  Ueformation,  in  two  books,  against 
the  established  church;  being  willing  to  help  the 
puritans,  who  were,  he  says,  "  inferior  to  the 
prelates  in  learning." 

Hall,  bishop  of  Norwich,  had  published  an 
Humble  Remonstrance,  in  defence  of  episco- 
pacy ;  to  which,  in  1641,  five  ministers,!  of  whose 
names  the  first  letters  made  the  celebrated  word 
Smectymnuusy  save  their  Answer.  Of  this 
Answer  a  Confutation  was  attempted  l)y  the 
learned  Usher :  and  to  the  Confutation  Milton 
published  a  reply,  entitled,  "  Of  Prelatical  Epis- 
copacy, and  whether  it  may  be  deduced  from  the 
Apostolical  Times,  by  virtue  of  those  Testimo- 
nies which  are  alleged  to  that  purpose  in  some 
late  Treatises,  one  whereof  goes  under  the  Name 
of  James,  Lord  Bishop  oT  Armagh." 

I  have  transcribed  this  title  to  show,  by  his 
contemptuous  mention  of  Usher,  that  he  had 
now  adopted  the  puritanical  savaeeness  of  man- 
ncra.  His  next  work  was,  "Tne  Reason  of 
Church  Qovemment  urged  against  Prelacy,  by 
Mr.  John  Milton,  1642."  In  this  book  he  ^sco- 
*^ers,  not  with  ostentatious  exultation,  but  with 
calm  confidence,  his  high  opinion  of  his  own 
powers ;  and  promises  to  unaertako  something, 
ne  yet  knows  not  what,  that  may  be  of  use  and 
'honour  to  his  country.  ''This,"  says  he,  *'is 
not  to  be  obtained  but  by  devout  prayer  to  that 
eternal  Spirit  that  can  enrich  wiUi  all  utterance 
and  knowledge,  and  sends  out  his  seraphim  with 
the  hallowed  fire  of  his  altar,  to  touch  and  purify 
the  lips  of  whom  he  pleases.  To  this  must  be 
addea,  industrious  and  select  reading,  steady 
observation,  and  insight  into  all  seemly  and  ge- 
nerous arts  and  afiairs;  till  which  in  some 
measure  be  compassed,  I  refuse  not  to  sustain 
this  expectation."  From  a  promise  like  this,  at 
once  fervid,  pious,  and  rational,  might  be  expec- 
ted the  "Paradise Lost" 

He  published  the  same  year  two  more  pam- 
phlets, upon  the  same  question.    To  one  of  Ms 


*  Johnson  did  not  here  allude  to  Phillp'a  "  Theatrum 
PoetaruiD,"  as  has  been  ignorantly  supposed,  but  (as  he 
himself  Informed  Mr.  Malone)  to  another  work  by  the 
same  aathor,  entitled,  "  Tractaiulus  de  Carmine  drama- 
tis Poetarum  Veterum  pnesenim  in  Choris  tragicis  et 
veteris  Com<Bdiffi.  Cul  subjunsiiiur  compendiose  enu- 
meratio  poetarum  (saltern  quorum  fame  maxim  cmituit) 
qui  a  tempore  Dantis  Atiglni  usquead  hunc  ntatem  cla- 
ruerunt,"  kc. — J.  B. 

t  Stephen  Marshall,  Edmund  Ca1am7,Thomas  Yoangt 
Miuthew  Vewcomen,  WilHam  Spurstow. — R. 


antagonists,  who  affirms  that  he  was  ''voniled 
out  of  the  University,"  he  answers  in  general 
terms.  "The  fellows  of  the  college  wherein  I 
spent  some  years,  at  my  parting,  after  I  had  ta- 
ken two  degrees,  as  the  manner  is,  signified  many 
times  how  much  better  it  would  content  them 
that  I  should  stay. — ^As  for  the  common  appro- 
bation or  dislike  of  that  place  as  now  it  is,  that 
I  should  esteem  or  disesteem  myself  the  moro 
for  that,  too  simple  is  the  answerer,  if  he  think 
to  obtain  with  me.  Of  small  practice  were  the 
physician  who  could  not  judge,  by  what  she  and 
her  sister  have  of  long  time  vomited,  that  the 
wonser  stuff  she  strongly  keeps  in  her  stomach, 
but  the  better  she  is  ever  kecking  at,  and  is 
queasy ;  she  vomits  now  out  <^  sicKjiess  ^  but 
before  it  will  be  well  with  her,  she  must  vomit 
by  strong  physic.  The  University,  in  the  time 
of  her  better  health,  and  my  younger  judgment, 
I  never  gready  admired,  but  now  much  less." 

This  is  surely  the  language  of  a  man  who 
thinks  that  he  has  been  iniured.  He  proceeds 
to  describe  the  course  of  his  conduct,  and  the 
train  of  his  thoughts ;  and,  because  he  has  been 
suspected  of  incontinence,  "gives  an  account  of 
his  own  purity:  "that  if  I  be  justly  charged," 
sa^s  he,  "with  this  crime,  it  may  come  upon  me 
with  tenfold  bhame." 

The  style  of  his  piece  is  rough,  and  such  .per- 
haps was  that  of  his  antagonist  This  rough- 
ness he  justifies  by  great  examples  in  a  long 
digression.  Sometimes  he  triee  to  be  humorous : 
"Lest'I  should  take  him  for  some  chaplain  in 
hand,  some  squire  of  the  body  to  bis  prelate,  one 
who  serves  not  at  the  altar  only,  but  at  the  court- 
cupboard,  he  will  besto^  on  us  a  pretty  model 
of  tiimself;  and  sets  me  out  half  a  dozen {dithi- 
sical  mottoes,  wherever  he  had  them,  kopoiBC 
short  in  Uie  measure  of  convulsion  fits ;  in  wnicE 
labour  the  agony  of  his  wit  having  escaped  nar- 
rowly, instead  of  well-sized  periods,  he  greets  us 
with  a  quantity  of  thumbring  poesies.  And  thus 
ends  this  section,  or  rather  dissection,  of  him- 
self." Such  is  the  controversial  merriment  of 
Milton ;  his  gloomy  seriousness  is  yet  more  o^ 
fensive.  Such  is  his  malignity,  tnat  hell  grows 
darker  at  his  frown. 

His  father,  after  Reading  was  taken  ItyEsseiy 
came  to  reside  in  his  house  ;  and  his  scnool  in- 
creased. At  Whitsuntide,  in  his  thirty-fifth 
year,  he  married  Mary,  the  daughter  of  Mr. 
i^owell,  a  justice  of  the  peace  In  Oxfordshire. 
He  brought  her  to  town  with  him,  and  expected 
all  the  advantages  of  a  conjugal  life.  The  lady, 
however,  seems  not  much  to  have  delighted  m 
the  pleasures  of  spare  diet  and  hard  study  ;  for, 
as  Philips  relates,  "having  for  a  month  led  a 
philosophic  life,  after  having  been  used  at  home 
to  a  great  house,  and  much  company  and  joyiar> 
lity,  her  friends,  possibly  by  her  own  desire,  made 
earnest  suit  to  have  her  company  the  remaining 
part  of  the  summer ;  which  was  granted  upon 
a  promise  of  her  return  at  Michaelmas." 

Milton  was  too  busy  to  much  miss  his  wife: 
he  pursued  his  studies ;  and  now  and  then  visitea 
the  Lady  Margaret  Leigh,  whom  he  has  men- 
tioned in  one  of  his  sonnets.  At  last  Michael- 
mas arrived ;  but  the  lady  had  no  inclination  to 
return  to  the  sullen  gloom  of  her  husband's  ha^ 
bitation,  and  therefore  very  willingly  forgot  het 
promise.  He  sent  her  a  letter,  but  had  no  an- 
swer: he  sent  more  with  the  same  success.    It 
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ooald  be  alleged  that  letters  miecany;  he  there- 
fbre  despatched  a  messenger,  bein^  by  this  time 
loo  angry  to  go  himself.  His  messenger  was 
sent  back  with  some  contempt.  The  family  of 
the  Lady  were  cavaliers. 

In  a  man,  whose  opinion  of  his  own  merit 
was  like  Milton*s,  less  (Movocation  than  this 
might  have  raised  violent  resentment  Milton 
soon  determined  to  repudiate  her  for  disobedi- 
ence ;  and,  being  one  of  those  who  could  easily 
find  arguments  to  justify  inclination,  published 
(m  1644)  «<The  Doctiine  and  Discipline  of  Di- 
vorce f*'  which  was  followed  by  **  The  Judgment 
of  Mftrtin  Bucer,  concerning  Divorce ;"  and  the 
next  year,  his  Tetrachordon,  '^Ezpoeitions  upon 
the  four  chief  Places  of  Sciipture  which  treat  of 
Marriage." 

This  mnovation  was  opposed,  as  might  be  ex- 
aectedf  by  the  clergry,  who,  then  holding  their 
nmouB  assembly  at  Westminster,  procured  that 
the  author  should  be  called  before  the  Lords ; 
''but  that  house,** says  Wood,  *'  whether  appro- 
ving the  doctrine,  or  not  favouring  his  accusers, 
did  soon  dismiss  him." 

There  seems  not  to  have  been  much  written 
against  hnn,  nor  any  thing  by  any  writer  of  emi- 
nenoe.^  The  antagonist  that  appeared  is  styled 
by  him,  A  Merving  man  iumtd  iilieUan  Howel*, 
in  his  Letters,  mentions  the  new  doctrine  with 
contempt  :t  and'it  was,  I  suppose,  thought  more 
worthy  of  derision  than  or  confutationk  He 
complains  of  this  neglect  in  two  sonnets,  of 
which  tiie  first  is  contemptible,  and  the  second 
net  excellent. 

Prom  this  time  it  is  observed  that  he-became 
an  enemy  to  the  Presbyterians,  whom  he  had* 
favoured  before.  He  tKat  changes  his  party  by 
his  hamour,  is  not  more  virtuous  than  he  that 
dianges  it  by  his  interest;  he  loves-  himself 
rather  than  troth. 

His  wife  and  her -relations  now  ft>und  that 
Milton  was  not  an  unresisting  sofierer  of  inju^ 
ries ;  and  perceiving  that  he  had  begun  to  put 
his  doctrine  in'  practice,  by  courting  a  young 
woman  of  great  accomplisunents,  tM  daughter 
of  one  Doctor  Davis,  who  was  however  not 
ready  to  comply,  they  resolved  to  endeavour  a 
reunion.  He  went  sometimes  to  the  house  of 
•ne  Blackborough,  his  relation,  in-  the  lane  of 
St  Martin's  Fe-Grand,  and  at  one  of  his  usual 
luits  was  surprised  to  see  his  wife  come  from* 
another  room,  and' implore  forgjiveness  on  her 
knees.  He  resisted  her  entreaties  for  a  while : 
**but  partly,**  says  Philips,  ••  his  own  generous 
nature,  more  inclinable  to  reconciliation  than  to 
perseverance  in  anger  or  revenge,  and  partly  the 
strong  intercession  of  fiiends  on  both  sidies,  soon 
brought  him  to  an  act  of  obUvion  and  a  firm 
league  of  peace.*'    Tt  were  injuiious  to  omit; 


it,  have  produced  a  problem  in  the  science  of 
government,  which  human  imderstanding  seems 
hitherto  unable  to  solve.  If  nothing  may  be 
published  but  what  civil  authority  snail  have 
previously  approved,  power  must  always  be  the 
standard  of  truth ;  if  every  dreamer  of  innova- 
tions may  propagate  his  projects,  there  can  be 
no  settlpment ;  if  every  murmurer  at  government 
may  diiRise  discontent,  there  can  be  no  peace  ; 
ana  if  every  skeptic  in  theology  may  teach  his 
follies,  there  can  be  no  religion.  Tne  remedy 
against  these  evils  is  to  punish  the  authors ;  for 
it  is  yet  allowed  that  every  society  may  punish, 
though  not  prevent  the  publication  of  opinions 
which  that  society  shall  think  pernicious ;  but 
this  punishment,  though  it  may  crush  the  author, 
promotes  the  book ;  and  it  seems  not  more  rea- 
sonable to  leave  the  right  of  printing  unrestrained 
because  writers  may  be  afterwards  censured^ 
than  it  would  be  to  sleep  with  doors  unbolted ' 
because  by  our  laws  we  can  hang  a  thief. 

But,  whatever  were  his  engagements,  civff  or  - 
domestic,  poetry  was  never  long  out  of  his- 
thoughts. 

A^ut  this  time,  (1645,)  a  collection  of  his  La- - 
tin  and  English  poems  appeared,  in  which  the 
'* Allegro"  and  '^Penseroeo,'*  witn  some  others,, 
were  first  published. 

He  had  taken  a  large  house  in  Barbican  fbr~ 
the  reception  of  scholars ;  but  the  numerous  re- 
lations of  his  wife,  to  whom  he  generously  grant- 
ed refuge  for  a  while,  occupied  his  rooms.  In 
time,  however,  they  went  away:  "and  the 
house  again,**  says  Philips,  '^now  l^^oked  like 
a  bouse  of  the  muses  only,  though  the  accession 
of  scholars  was  not  great  Possibly  his  having 
proceeded  so  far  in  the  education  of  youth  may 
nave  been  the  occasion  of  hisadversaries  callin^g 
him  pedagogue  and  schoolmaster;  whereas  it  n 
well  known  he  never  setup  for  a  public- school, 
to  teach  all  the  young  fry  of  a  pansh ;  but  only 
was  willing  to  impart  bis  learning  and-  know- 
ledge to  his  relations,  and  the  sons  of  gentlemen 
who  were  his  intimate  firiends,  and  that  neither 
his  writings  nor  his  way  of  teaching  ever  sa- 
voured in«Uie  least  of  peaantry.** 
'  Thus  laboriously  does  his  nephew  extenuate 
what  cannot  be  denied,  and  what  might  be  con- 
fessed without  disgrace.  Milton  was  not  a  man 
who  could  become  mean  by  a  mean  employ- 
>ment  This,  however,  his  warmest  fnends 
seom  net  to  have  found:  they  therefore  shift 
and  palliate.  He  did  not  self  literature  to  all 
comers  at  an  open  shop ;  he  was  a  chamber- 
milliner,  and  measured  nis  commodities  only  to 
his  friendft 

Philips,  evidently  impatient  of  viewing  faim 
In  this  state  of  degradation,  tells  us  that  it  was 
not  long  continued :  and,  to  raise  his  character 


her  brothers  in  his  own  house,  when  they- were 
distressed,  with  other  royalists. 

He  published  about  the  same  time  his^reepff- 
gitteo,  a  Speech  of  Mr.  John  Milton /or  the  Libera 
ty  of  tadicemed  Printing.  The  danger  of  such 
unbounded  liberty,  and  the  dknger  of  bounding 

* 

*  Tt  wu  animadverted  upon,  but  without  any  mention 
of  B<ilton*cnaiiie,  br  Biahop  Hall,  in  his  Csfloa  of  Con- 
■rfenca Doeaie, 4,  Oa»e%-^.  B. 

f  Ha  tarma  the  author  of  It  a  shallow  tamin'dpuppj ; 
aad  thua  refers  to  it  in  hia  index, "  Of  a  noddj  who  wrote 
a  beak  about  wfaming.**— J.  B. 


that  Milton  afterwards  received  her  father  and   again,  has  a  mind  to  invest  him  with  military 


splendour:  *'He  is  much  mistaken,"  he  says, 
**  if  there  was  not  about  this  time  a  dea|;n  of 
making  him  an  adiutant-geneial  in  Sar  Wuliam 
Wallas  army.  But  the  nsw^^modellingof  the 
army  proved  an  obstruction  to  the  designk"  An 
event  cannot  be  set  at  a  much  greater  distance 
than  by  having  been  only  deiignsd  ttboyt  spms 
fitne,  if  ai  man  he  not  muoh  mutolren.  Milton 
shall  be  a  peda^gue  no  longer :  for,  if  PhiUps 
be  not  muck  miswien,  somebody  at  some  tima 
designed  him  for  a  soldier. 
About  the  time  thai*  the  amy  was  aev^mop^. 
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dellfld,  (1645,)  he  removed  to  a  smaller  hovae  in 
Holbom,  which  opened  backward  into  Lin- 
coln's Inn  Fields.  He  is  not  known  to  have 
pablished  any  thing  afterward  till  the  King's 
death,  when,  finding  his  murderers  condemned 
by  the  presbyterians,  he  wrote  a  treatise  to  jus- 
tuy  it,  and  to  eompoie  the  minds  of  the  people. 

He  made  some  '*  Remarks  on  the  Articles  of 
Peace  between  Ormond  and  the  Irish  Rebels." 
While  he  contented  himself  to  write,  he  per- 
haps did  only  what  his  cooscience  dictated; 
and  if  he  did  not  very  vigilantly  watch  the  in- 
fluence of  his  own  passions,  and  the  gradual 
prevalence  of  opinions,  first  willingly  acUnitted, 
and  then  habitually  indulged ;  if  objections^  by 
being  overlooked,  were  forgotten,  and  desire  su- 
perinduced conviction ;  he  yet  shared  only  the 
common  weakness  of  mankind,  and  might  be 
no  less  sincere  than  his  opponents.  But  as  (ac- 
tion seldom  leaves  a  man  honest,  however  it 
might  find  him,  Milton  is  suspected  of  having 
interpolated  the  book  called  "Icon  Basilike," 
which  the  council  of  state,  to  whom  he  was 
now  made  Latin  secretary,  employed  him  to 
censure,  by  inserting  a  prayer  taken  from  Sid- 
ney's "  Arcadia,"  and  imputing  it  to  the  Kin^ ; 
whom  he  charges,  in  his  **  IconocUstes,"  with 
the  use  of  this  prayer,  as  with  a  heavy  crime, 
in  ihe  indecent  language  with  which  prosperity 
had  imboldened  the  Mvocates  for  rebellion  to 
insult  all  that  is  venerable  or  gr^t;  ''Who 
would  have  imagined  so  httle  fear  in  him  of  the 
true  all-seeing  Deity — as,  immediately  before 
his  death,  to  pop  into  the  hands  of  the  grave 
bishop  that  attended  him,  as  a  special  rdic  of 
his  saintly  exercises,  a  prayer  stolen  word  for 
word  from  the  mouth  of  a  heathen  woman 
praying  to  a  heathen  god  7" 

Ihe  papers  which  the  King  gave  to  Dr. 
Juxon  on  the  scafibld  the  regicmes  took  away, 
so  that  they  were  at  least  the  publishers  of  this 
prayer;  and  Dr^^ Birch,  who  had  examined  the 

auestion  with  great  care,  was  incUned  to  think 
lem  the  forgers.  The  use  of  it  bv  adaptation 
was  innocent;  and  they  who  could  so  noisily 
censure  it,  with  a  little  extension  of  their  msr 
lice,  could  contrive  what  they  wanted  to  accuse. 
Kinff  Charles  the  Second,  being  now  sheltered 
in  Holland^  employed  Salmasius,  professor  of 
polite  leammg  at  Leyden.  to  write  a  defence  of 
Iiis  father  and  of  monarcny  ;  and,  to  excite  his 
industry,  gave  him,  as  was  reported,  a  hundred 
Jacobuses.  Salmasius  was  a  man  of  skill  in 
languages,  knowledge  of  antiquity,  and  sagacity 
of  emendatory  criticism,  almost  exceeding  all 
hope  of  human  attainment;  and  having,  by  ex- 
cessive praises,  been  confirmed  in  great  con- 
fidence of  himself,  thought  he  probable  had  not 
much  considered  the  principles  of  society,  or 
the  rights  of  government,  undertook  the  em- 
ployment without  distrust  of  his  own  quah- 
tications ;  and,  as  his  expedition  in  writing  was 
wonderful,  in  1649  publisned  "Defensio  Regis." 
To  this  Milton  was  required  to  write  a  suffi- 
cient answer;  which  he  performed  (1651)  in 
such  a  maimer,  that  Hoboes  declared  himself 
nnable  to  decide  whose  langusge  was  best,  or 
whose  arguments  were  worst  40  my  opimon. 
Milton's  perxMis  are  smoother,  neater,  and 
more  pointed;  but  he  delights  himself  with 
teaainghis  adverBaiy  as  mn<£ as  with  confUtmg 


idiose  doctnna  he  ooosidem  as  sarviU  and  w^ 
manly,  to  the  stream  oi  Salmasius,  which,  who- 
ever entered,  left  half  his  virility  behmd  him. 
Salmasius  was  a  Frenchman,  and  was  unhap* 
pily  married  to  a  scold,  Tu  e$  Goi/ia,  says  Mil 
ton,  et,  ut  aiunt,  nimwm.  zaUinaeeut.  But  his 
supreme  pleasure  is  to  tax  his  adversary,  so  ra« 
nowned  for  criticisms,  with  vicious  Latm.  He 
opens  his  book  with  t«Uing  that  he  has  used  perm 
Mqna,  which  according  to  Milton,  signfies  only 
a  mask,  in  a  sense  not  known  to  the  Romanii 
by  applying  it  as  we  apply  person^  But  as  No* 
mesis  is  always  on  the  watch,  it  is  memorable 
that  he  has  enforced  the  charge  of  a  solecism 
by  an  eypressiMi  in  itself  grossly  solecistical» 
when  for  one  of  those  supposed  blunders,  he 
says,  as  Ker,  and  I  think  some  one  before  hum 
has  remarked,  propino  te  granimati$ti$  tvlf  va^* 
puladum.*  From  vapvh,  which  has  a  passive 
sense,  w^mlandut  can  never  be  derived.  ]No 
man  forgets  his  original  trade ;  the  rights  of  na^ 
tions,  and  of  kings,  sink  into  questions  of  gram* 
mar,  if  grammarians  discnss  them. 

Milton,  when  he  undertook  this  answer,  was 
weak  of  body  and  dim  of  sight;  but  his  will 
was  forward,  and  what  was  wanting  of  health 
was  supplied  hy  aeaL  He  was  rewarded  witb 
a  thousand  pounds,  and  his  book  was  much  read  j 
for  paradox,  recommended  by  spirit  and  elegance^ 
easily  gains  attention ;  andf  he^  who  told  eveiy 
man  that  he  was  equal  to  his  Kmg,  oould  haidlj 
want  an  audience,. 

That  the  perfonnance  of  Salmasins  was  not 
dispersed  with  equal  rapidity,  or  read  with  equal 
eagerness,  is  veiy  credible.  He  taught  only  tli» 
etj3e  doctrine  of  autiiority,  and  the  unpleasing 
dutyof  submission^  and  he  had  been  so  long  not 
only  the  monarch  but  the  tymnt  of  literatures 
that  almost  all  mankind  were  delighted  to  find 
him  defied  and  insulted  bj^  a  new  name,  not  yet 
considered  as  any  one's  rivak  If  Christina,  as 
is  said,  commended  the  Defuse  of  the  PeofUf  her 
purpose  must  be  (o  torment  Salmasius,  who  was 
then  at  court:  for  neither  her  civil  station^  nor* 
her  natural  character,  could  dispose  her  to  fa 
vour  the  doctrine,  who  waa  by  birth  a  queen 
and  by  temper  despotic 

That  Salmasius  was,  from  tiie  appearance  of 
Milton's  book,  treated  with  neslect,  there  is  not 
much  proof;  but  to  a  man  so  long  accustomed 
to  admiration  a  little  praise  of  his  antagonist 
would  be  sufficiently  offensive,  and  might  in<> 
cline  him  to  leave  Sweden,  from  which  however 
he  was  dismissed,  not  with  any  mark  of  oon^ 
tempt,  but  with  a  train  of  attendants  scarcely 
less  than  regaL 

He  prepared  a  reply,  which,  left  as  it  was  in^ 
p«fect,  was  publisned  by  his  son  in  the  year  of 
the  Restoration.  In  the  beginning,  being  nio- 
bably  most  in  pain  for  his  Latinity,  he  endea- 
vourato  defendhis  use  of  the  word  ptroma;  but, 
if  I  remember  right,  he  misses  a  better  authori^ 
than  any  that  he  has  found,  that  of  Joveoal  ia 
his  foiwth  satire: 

— Ould  sgu,  cum  dint  et  fisdior  onml 
CrimiQ«  peroona  eat  I 


}am    jabsMkesaJbolishallimoiiof  SahoasiiiBiCrimitts^ 


*  Tb«  work  here  referred  to.  is  *<  Belecumm 
linfftti  Lstini  obeenratloiNm  libn  duo.    Daeiu 
JoeAnfei  Ker.  1719.'*  Hear  obeervss,  tkst 
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A^SdaMi^Mnfiaadied  Milton  with  kmng 

his  eyes  in  the  ^luarrel,  Milton  delighted  him- 
flelf  with  the  belief  that  he  had  shortened  Sal- 
niaaius*8  life,  and  both  perhaps  with  more  ma- 
lignity than  reason.  Saimasius  died  at  the  Spa, 
Sept.  3,  1653 ;  and  as  controverdsts  are  com- 
monly said  to  be  killed  by  their  last  dispute,  Mil- 
Ion  was  flattered  with  the  credit  of  aestroying 
him. 

Cromwell  had  now  dismissed  the  parliament 
by  the  authority  of  which  he  had  destroyed  mo- 
narchy, and  commenced  monarch  himself,  under 
the  tiue  of  Protector,  but  with  kingly  and  more 
than  kingly  power.  That  his  authority  was 
lawful,  nerer  was  pretended ;  he  himself  found- 
ed his  right  only  in  necessity ;  but  Milton,  hav- 
mg  now  tasted  the  honey  of  public  employment, 
would  not  return  to  hunger  and  philosophy  ; 
but,  continuing  to  exercise  nis  office  under  a  ma- 
nifest usurpation,  betrayed  to  his  power  that  li- 
berty whicn  he  had  defended.  Nothing  can  be 
more  just  than  that  rebellion  should  end  in  sla- 
very ;  that  he  who  had  justified  the  murder  of 
his  king,  for  some  acts  wnich  seemed  to  him  un- 
lawful, should  now  sell  his  services  and  his  flat- 
teries to  a  tyrant,  of  whom  it  was  evident  that 
he  could  do  nothing  lawful 
^  He  had  now  been  blind  for  some  years ;  but 
bis  vigour  of  intellect  was  such,  that  he  was  not 
disabled  to  discharj^e  his  ofiice  of  Latin  secre- 
tary, or  continue  his  controversies.  His  mind 
was  too  eager  to  be  diverted,  and  too  strong  to 
be  subdued. 

About  this  time  his  first  wife  died  in  child- 
bed, having  left  him  three  daughters.  As  he 
probably  did  not  much  love  her,  he  did  not  long 
continue  the  appearance  of  lamenting  her ;  but 
afler  a  short  time  married  Catharine,  the  daugh- 
ter of  one  Captain  Woodcock,  of  Hackney ;  a 
woman  doubtless  educated  in  opinions  like  his 
She  died,  within  a  year,  of  child-birth, 


own. 


or  some  distemper  that  followed  it;  and  her 
husband  honoured  her  memory  with  a  poor 
sonnet. 

The  first  reoly  to  Milton's  «  Defensio  Popnli " 
was  published  m  1651,  called  "Apologia  pro 
Resfe  et  Populo  Anglicano,  contra  Johannis 
PolypfBgmatici  (alias  Miltoni)  defensionem  de- 
structivam  Regis  et  Populi.''  Of  this  the  au- 
thor, was  not  known  :  but  Milton»and  his  nephew 
Philips,  under  whose  name  he  published  an  an* 
swer  so  much  corrected  by  him  that  it  might  be 
<uLlled  his  own,  im(>uted  it  to  Bramhal ;  and, 
knowing  him  no  viend  to  regicides,  thought 
themselves  at  liberty  to  treat  him  as  if  they  had 
known  what  they  only  suspected. 

Next  year  appeared  **  Regit  Sanguinis  clamor 
ad  Cesium."  Of  this  the  author  was  Peter  du 
Moulin,  who  was  aflerwards  prebendary  of  Can- 
terbury ;^  but  Morus^  or  More,  a  French  minis- 
ter, having  the  care  of  its  publication,  was 
treated  as  the  writer  by  Milton  in  his  "  Defen- 
Kio  Scconda,'*  and  over^'helmed  by  soch  vio- 
lencp  of  invective,  that  he  began  to  shrink  under 
the  tempest,  and  gave  his  persecutors  die  means 
of  kriowing  the  true  author.  Du  Monlin  was 
now  in  great  danger ;  but  Mihon's  pride  ope- 
rated against  his  malignity ;  and  both  he  and 
nis  friends  were  roorc^willmg  that  Du  Moulin 
should  escape  than  thai  he  should  be  convicted 
(iT  mistake. 

In  this  second  4«fenco^  hfi  4v>Vb  th^^t  hnaelot 


qnoace  is  not  merely  aatiiictl ;  the  radeness  of 

his  invective  is  equalled  by  the  crossness  of  his 
flattery.  "  Deserimer,  Cromuelle,  tu  solus  su- 
peres,  ad  te  summa  nostrarum  rerum  rediit,  in 
te  solo  consistit,  insuperabili  tue  virtuti  cedimus 
cuncti,  ncmine  vcl  obloquente,  nisi  qui  a  quales 
inxqualis  ipse  honores  sibi  quaerit.  aut  digniori 
concessos  mvidet,  aut  non  intelligit  nihil  esse  in 
societate  hominum  magis  vel  Deo  gratum,  vel 
rationi  consentaneum,  esse  in  civitate  nihil  aequi- 
us,  nihil  utllius,  quam  potiri  rerum  dignissi- 
mum.  Eum  te  agnoscunt  omnes,  Cromuelle,  ea 
tu  ciyis  maximus  et  gloriosissimus,'^  dux  public! 
consilii,  exercituum  fortissimorum  imperator, 
pater  patrix  gcssisti.'  Sic  tu  spontanea  bono- 
rum  omnium  et  animitus  missa  voce  salutaris." 

Caesar,  when  he  assumed  the  perpetual  dicta- 
torship, had  not  more  servile  or  more  elegant 
flatteiy.  A  translation  may  show  its  servihty  { 
but  its  elegance  is  less  attamable.  Having  ex- 
posed the  unskilfulncss  or  selfishness  of  the  for- 
mer government,  "  We  were  left,"  say  Milton. 
"  to  ourselves :  the  whole  national  interest  fell 
into  your  hands,  and  subsists  only  in  your  abili- 
ties. To  your  virtue,  overpowering  and  resist- 
less, every  man  gives  way,  except  some  who, 
without  equal  qualifications,  aspire  to  equal  ho- 
nours, who  envy  the  distinctions  of  merit  greater 
than  their  own,  or  who  have  yet  to  learn,  that 
in  the  coalition  of  human  society  nothing  is 
more  pleasing  to  God^  or  more  agreeable  to 
reason,  than  tnat  the  highest  mmd  would  have 
the  sovereign  power.  Such,  sir,  are  you  by 
general  confession ;  such  are  the  things  achiev- 
ed by  you,  the  greatest  and  most  glorious  of  our 
countrymen,  the  director  of  our  public  counciis,»« 
the  leader  of  unconquered  armies,  the  fatlwr 
of  your  country ;  for  by  that  title  does  eveiy^ 
good  man  hail  you  with  sincere  and  voluntaix 
praise." 

Next  year,  having  defended  all  that  wanted 
defence,  ne  found  leisure  to  defend  himseUI  Hfr 
undertook  his  own  vindication  against  Moreu 
whom  he  declares  in  his  title  to  be  justly  ealled 
the  author  of  the  "  Regii  Sanguinis  Clamor.'* 
In  this  there  is  no  vmnt  of  vehemence  or  elo» 
quence,  nor  does  he  forget  his  wonted  wit. 
"  Moras  es  7  an  Momus  7  an  uterque  idem 
est  7"  He  then  remembers  that  Moms  is  Latin 
fi>r  a  mulberry-tree,  and  hints  at  the  known 
tntnsformatkm : 

^Poma  alba  ArSbat 

<lao  pott  nigra  tulli  Monu. 

With  this  piece  ended  his  controversies ;  and 
he  from  this  time  ^ave  himself  up  to  his  private 
studies  and  his  civil  employment. 

As  secretary  to  the  rroteetor,  he  is  supposed 
to  have  written  the  declaration  of  the  reasons 
for  a  war  vrith  Spain.  His  agency  was  oonsi* 
dered  as  of  gr«at  importance;  for,  when  a 
treaty  with  Sweden  was  artfully  suspended,  the 
delay  was  publicly  imputed  to  Mr.  Milton's  in 
disposition;  and  the  Swedish  agent  was  pro 
yoked  to  express  his  wonder,  that  only  one  man 
in  England  could  write  Latin,  and  that  man 
blind. 

Being  now  forty-seven  yean  old,  and  seeing 

'■  ^~-^^~   1  ■■  — ^■^^~^— ^-^i^— ^^^»— ..»^»» 

*  It  may  be  doabted  whether  glorion'^timu*  be  hers 
aeed  with  Miton*s  boasted  purity.  Ret  gloriout  la  an 
iUauinmu  thing  ;  hut  vir  guniotum  totoomnonly  uhmg* 
gartfa§hmiUsghri09U$.-r-Dt  i 
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lumMlf  disencmnbered  ftt>m  eitemal  mterrup- 
tion,  ho  seems  to  have  rec()llected  his  former 
purposes,  and  to  have  resumed  three  great  works 
which  he  had  planned  for  his  future  employ- 
ment ;  ar  epic  poem,  the  history  of  his  country, 
and  a  dictionary  of  the  Latin  tongue. 

To  collect  a  dictionary,  seems  a  work  of  all 
others  least  practicable  in  a  state  of  blindness, 
because  it  depends  upon  perpetual  and  minute 
inspection  and  collation.  Nor  would  Milton 
prooably  have  begim  it  after  he  had  lost  his 
eyes  ;  but,  having  had  it  always  before  him,  he 
continued  it,  says  Philips,  "almost  to  his  dyinff 
day ;  but  the  papers  were  so  discomposed  and 
deficient,  that  they  could* not  befitted  foir  the 
press."    The  compilers  of  the  Latin  dictionary 

J>rinted  at  Cambridge,  had  the  use  of  those  col- 
ections  in  three  folios ;  but  what  was  there  fate 
afterwards  is  not  known.* 

To  compile  a  history  from  various  authors, 
when  they  can  only  be  consulted  by  other  e^es, 
is  not  eas}r,  nor  possible,  but  with  more  skilful 
and  attentive  help  than  can  be  commonly  ob- 
tained ;  and  it  was  probably  the  difficulty  of 
consulting  and  comparing  that  stopped  Milton's 
narrative^  at  the  Conquest ;  a  period  at  which 
aflairs  were  not  very  intricate,  nor  authors  very 
numerous. 

For  the  subject  of  his  epic  poem,  after  much 
deliberation,  long  choosing,  and  beginning  late, 
he  fixed  upon  "  Paradise  Lost  ;*'  a  desisn  so 
comprehensive,  that  it  could  be  justified  only  by 
success.  He  had  once  desired  to  cdebrate 
King  Arthur,  as  be  hints  in  his  verses  to  Man- 
mis  ;  but  "  Arthur  was  reserved,"  says  Fenton, 
"to  another  destiny ."f 

It  appears,  by  some  sketches  of  poetical  pro- 
iects  left  in  manuscript,  and  to  be  seen  m  a 
library  ^  at  Cambridge,  that  he  had  divested  his 
thoughts  on  this  subject  into  one  of  tnose  wild 
dramas  which  were  anciently  called  Mysteries  :§ 
and  Philips  had  seen  what  he  terms  part  of  a 
tragedy,  beginning  with  the  first  ten  lines  of 
Satan's  address  to  the  sun.  These  mysteries 
consist  of  allegorical  persons ;  such  a^  Justice, 
Mercy,  Faith.  Of  the  tragedy  or  mystery  of 
"Paradise  Lost"  there  are  two  plans :   , 


The  Persons. 

Mkhael. 

Chorus  of  Angels, 
HeaTenly  Lore. 


ThePerBons. 

Moeee. 

Divine  Juetice,  Wisdom. 

Heavenly  Love. 


*  The  **  Cambridge  Dictionary,"  published  in  4to. 
10M,  is  no  other  than  a  copy,  wkh  some  small  additions, 
of  that  or  Dr.  Adam  Liuleton  in  168^,  by  sundnr  persona, 
of  whom,  though  their  names  are  conceaTea,  there  is 
rreat  reason  to  conjecture  that  Biilton's  nephew,  Edward 
Fhilipa,  is  one ;  for  it  is  expressly  said  by  Wood,  Fasti, 
vol.  1.  p.  *216.  that  "Milton's  Thesaurus**  came  to  his 
hands  ;  and  it  Is  asserted,  in  the  preface  thereto,  that  the 
editors  thereof  had  the  use  of  three  larsfe  folios  in  manu«> 
script,  collected  and  digested  into  alphabetical  order  by 
Mr.  John  Milton. 

It  has  been  remarlced,  that  the  additions,  together 
with  the  preface  above  mentioned,  and  a  large  pan  of  the 
title  of  the  "  Cambridge  Dictionary,"  have  been  incor- 
porated and  printed  with  the  subsequent  editions  of 
'*  Littleton's  Dictionary,"  till  that  of  17^3.  Vid.  Biog. 
BriL  3H.),  in  not.— So  that,  for  aught  that  appears  to 
Ihe  contrary,  Philips  was  the  last  possessor  or  Milton's 
M8.~~"H. 

t  Id  eaty  to  be  the  subject  of  an  heroic  poem,  written 
by  Sir  Richard  Blacltmore.— H. 

1  TTrinitv  College.— R. 

}  The  dramas  in  which  Jnsdce,  Mercy,  Faith,  fcc. 
IntroduMd,  were  BforaliUes,   not  fi^siaries.^ 


liUdftr* 


Eve"*  1  ^**  ^  BeipenL 
Conscience. 


Death.  . 

Labour,' 

Siclcness, 

Discontent. 

Ignorance, 

with  others ; 

Faith. 

Hope. 

Charity. 


} 


Mutes. 


Ths  BvsBlBf  Star, 
perna. 

ChoriiB  of  Angels. 

Lucifer. 
Adam. 
Eve. 

Conscience. 
Labour,       "i 
Sickness,     1 

P'"«on»n'»  t  Mutss. 
Icnoraace,   |  ""'•^ 

Fear.  J 

Death.         J 

Faith,  Hope,  Chalky. 


PARADISE  LOST. 
Tlu  Persons. 

Moees  irpoXeyl^ic,  recounting  how  he  assumed 
his  true  body ;  that  it  corrupts  not,  because  it  is 
with  God  in  the  mount ;  declares  the  like  wi^ 
Enoch  and  £Uij[ah :  besides  the  purity  of  the 
place,  that  certain  pure  winds,  dews,  and  clouds 
preserve  it  from  corruption ;  whence  exhorts  to 
the  sight  of  God ;  tells  they  cannot  see  Adam 
in  the  state  of  innocence,  by  reason  of  their  sin* 

j^^*   I  debatingwhat  should  become  of  man,  If  be 
Wisdom, 


i 


fltIL 


Chorus  of  Angels  singing  a  hyma  of  ths  Creailoii 

ACTQ. 

Heavenly  Love. 
Evening  Sur. 

Chorus  sings  the  marriage-song,  and  desolbss  f  anu 
diss. 

ACT  m. 

Lucifer  contriving  Adam'smln. 
Chorus  fears  for  Adam,  and  relates  Lodfti^  isbsl^le*' 
andfalL 


ACT  IV. 

i^  I  fallen. 

Conscience  cites  them  to  God's  examlnaooa. 
Chorus  bewails,  and  tells  the  good  Adam  has  loss 

ACT  V. 

Adam  and  Eve  driven  out  of  Paradise. 
-  -  •  -  presented  by  an  angel  with 
Labour,  Orlef,  Hatred,  Envy,  war.  Fa- ) 

mine,  Pestilenc^  Sickness,  Discon- >  Moles. 

tent,  Ignorance,  Fear,  Death,  ) 

To  whom  he  gives  their  names.    Likewise,  Wfattsrw 

Heat,  Tempest,  Itc 
Faith,        ) 

Hope,        S  comfort  him  and  instmct  hla 
Charity,     ) 
Choms  briefly  eondndes. 

Such  was  his  first  design,  which  could  have 
produced  only  an  allegory,  or  mystery.  The 
following  sketch  seems  to  hare  attained  mm9 
maturity, 

jfdom  unpara^Raed; 

The  uif^  Grabriet,  either  descending  or  enter- 
ing; showing,  smce  this  globe  was  created,  1^ 
freqnen^  as  much  on  earth  as  in  heaven :  de- 
scnbes  Paradise.  Next  the  Chorus,  showing  the 
reason  of  his  coming  to  keep  his  watch  in  Para^ 
dise,  after  Lucifer's  rebellion,  by  command  from 
Gk>d :  and  withal  expressing  his  desire  to  see  and 
know  more  concermnff  this  exceOent  new  crea^ 
ture^  man.  The  angd  (rabriel,  as  by  his  name 
si^ifying  a  prmce  of  power,  tmdng  Paradise 
With  a  more  nee  office,  passes  by  the  station  ol 
the  Chorus,  and,  desired  by  them,  relatss  what  he 
knew  of  maa:  as  the  creation  of  Bw^  withthor 
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40Te  and  mumgd.  After  this,  Lucifer  anpean ; 
after  his  overthrow,  bemoans  himself,  and  seeks 
revenge  on  man.  The  Chorua  prepares  resistance 
on  his  first  approach.  At  last,  after  discourse  of 
enmity  on  eitner  nde,  he  departs:  whereat  the 
Chorus  sings  of  the  battle  ana  victory  in  heaven, 
against  him  and  his  accomplices :  as  before,  after 
the  first  act,  was  sung  a  nynm  of  the  creation. 
Here  again  may  appear  Lucifer,  relating  and  ex- 
ulting in  what  he  nad  done  to  the  destruction  of 
roan.  Man  next,  and  Eve,  having  by  this  time 
been  seduced  by  the  Serpent^  appears  confusedly 
covered  with  leaves.  Consaence  in  a  shape  ac- 
cuses him ;  Justice  cites  him  to  a  place  whither 
Jehovah  called  for  him.  In  the  mean  while,  the 
Chorus  entertains  the  stage,  and  is  infonned  by 
some  angel  the  manner  of  the  fall.  Here  the 
Choras  bewails  Adam*s  fall  Adam  then  and 
Eve  return:  accuse  one  another;  but  especially 
Adam  lays  the  blame  to  his  wife ;  is  stubborn  in 
his  offence.  Justice  appears,  reasons  with  him, 
convinces  him.  The  Chorus  admonisheth  Adam, 
and  bids  him  beware  Lucifer's  example  of  im- 
penitence. The  angel  is  sent  to  banish  them  out 
of  Paradise :  but  before  causes  to  pass  before  his 
eyes,  in  shapes,  a  mask  of  all  the  evils  of  thb 
life  and  world.  He  is  humble,  relents,  despairs ; 
at  Ust  appears  Mercy,  comforts  him,  promises 
the  Messiah;  then  calls  in  Faith,  Hope,  and 
Charity;  instructs  him;  he  repents,  gives  God 
the  gloiy>  submits  to  his  penalty.  The  Chorus 
brie^  concludes.  Compare  this  with  the  former 
draught 

These  are  very  imperfect  rudiments  of  "  Pa- 
radise Lost  J*'  but  it  is  pleasant  to  see  great  works 
in  their  seminal  state,  pregnant  with  latent  possi- 
bilities of  excdlence ;  nor  could  there  be  any 
more  delightful  entertainment  than  to  trace  their 
gradual  growth  and  expansion,  and  to  observe 
how  they  are  sometimes  suddenly  improved  by 
accidental  hints,  and  sometimes  slowly  improved 
by  steady  meditation. 

Invention  is  almost  the  only  Uteraiy  labour 
which  blindness  cannot  obstruct,  and  therefore  he 
naturally  solaced  his  solitude  by  the  indulsence  of 
his  fancy,  and  the  melody  of  his  numbers.  He 
had  done  what  he  knew  to  be  necessarily  previ- 
ous to  political  excellence ;  he  had  made  hunself 
acquainted  with  seemly  arts  and  chairs :  his  com- 
prenension  was  extended  by  vanous  knowledge, 
and  his  memory  stored  with  intellectual  treasures. 
He  was  skilful  in  many  lan^ages,  and  had  by 
reading  and  composition  attained  the  full  mastery 
of  his  own.  He  would  have  wanted  Uttle  hdp 
from  books,  had  he  retained  the  power  of  peruang 
them. 

But  while  his  greater  designs  were  advancing, 
having  now,  like  many  other  authors,  caught  the 
love  of  publication,  he  amused  himself,  as  he 
could,  with  little  productiona  He  sent  to  the 
press  (1659)  a  manuscript  of  Raleigh,  called  ^*  The 
Cabinet  Council;"  and  next  year  gratified  his 
malevolence  to  the  clergy,  by  a  "Treatise  of  Civil 
power  in  Ecclesiastical  Cases,  and  the  Means  of 
removing  Hirelings  out  of  the  Church.'^ 

Ofiver  was  now  dead,  Richard  waa  constrained 
to  resign :  the  system  of  extemporary  govern- 
ment, which  had  been  held  together  only  by  force, 
naturally  fell  into  fragments  when  that  force  was 
*  taken  away  j  and  Milton  saw  himself  and  his 
cause  'lA  equal  danger.  But  he  had  still  hope  of 
doing  something.  He  wrote  letters,  which  To- 
iand  iuw  pul)Ji£ed,  to  such  men  as  he  thought 


friiends  to  the  new  commonwealth;  and  even  in 
the  year  of  the  Restoration  he  bated  no  jot  of 
heart  or  hope^  but  was  fantastical  enough  to 
think  that  the  nation,  agitated  as  it  was,  might  be 
settled  by  a  pamphlet,  called  ''  A  ready  and  easy 
Way  to  establish  a  free  Commonwealth ;"  whicn 
was,  however,  enough  considered  to  be  both  se- 
riously and  ludicrously  answered. 

The  obstinate  enthusiasm  of  the  conomon- 
wealth-men  was  very  remarkabla  When  the 
King  was  apparently  returning,  Harrington,  with 
a  few  associates  as  fanatical  as  himseU)  used  to 
meet,  with  all  the  gravity  of  political  importanceu 
to  settle  an  equal  government  by  rotation ;  and 
Mflton,  kicking  whei\  he  could  strike  no  longer, 
was  foolish  enough  to  publish,  a  few  weeks  before 
the  Restoration,  ^^J^otes  upon  a  sermon  preached 
by  one  Griffiths,  entitled  *  The  Fear  of  God  and 
the  King.'"  To  these  notes  an  answer  was 
written  by  L'Elstrange,  in  a  pamphlet  petulantly 
called  "  No  Blind  Guides." 

But  whatever  Milton  could  write,  ^or  men  of 
greater  activity  could  do,  the  King  was  now  akiont 
to  be  restored,  with  the  irresistibk  approbation  of 
the  people.  He  was  therefore  no  lon^r  secretary, 
and  was  oonseauently  obliged  to  quit  the  house, 
wliich  he  held  oy  his  office ;  and,  proportioning 
his  sense  of  danger  to  his  o{nnion  of  the  import- 
ance of  his  writings,  thought  it  convenient  to  seek 
some  shelter,  and  hid  himself  for  a  time  in  Boi^ 
tholomew-cloee,  by  West  Smithfield. 

I  cannot  but  remark  a  kind  of  respect,  perhaps 
unconsciously,  paid  to  this  ^eat  man  by  his  bio- 
graphers :  every  house  in  wmch  he  resided  is  hie* 
torically  mentioned,  as  if  it  were  an  injury  to 
neglect  naming  any  place  that  he  faououTM  by  hie 
presence. 

The  Kuig,  with  a  lenity  of  which  the  world  hai 
had  perhaps  no  other  example,  declined  to  be  tb» 
judge  or  avenger  of  his  own  or  his  father's  wron^ ; 
ana  promised  to  admit  into  the  Act  of  Oblivioa 
all,  except  those  whom  the  parliament  should  ei^ 
cept;  and  the  parliament  doomed  none  to  capital 
punishment  but  the  wretches  who  had  inimed&> 
ately  co-operated  in  the  murder  of  the  King. 
Milton  was  certainly  not  one  of  them;  he  hu 
only  justified  what  they  bad  done. 

This  justification  was  indeed  sufficiently  oliei^ 
sive,  and  (June  16)  an  order  was  iaaued  to  seize 
Milton's  "Defence,"  and  Goodwin's  **  Obstructors 
of  Justice,"  another  book  of  the  same  tendency, 
and  bum  them  by  the  comnMn  hangman.  Toe 
attorney-general  was  ordered  to  prosecute  the 
authors ;  but  Milton  was  not  seizecl,  nor  perhape 
very  diligently  pursued. 

]yot  long  after  (August  19)  the  flatter  of  innu- 
merable bosoms  was  stilled  by  an  act,  which  the 
King,  that  his  mercy  might  want  no  recommen- 
dation of  elegance,  rather  called  an  Act  of  Obli* 
vion  than  of  Grace.  Goodwin  was  named,  with 
nineteen  more,  as  incapacitated  for  any  public 
trust ;  but  of  Milton  there  was  no  exception.'*' 

Of  this  tenderness  shown  to  Milton,  the  curi- 
osi^  of  mankind  has  not  forborne  to  inquire  the 


*  Philips  oays  expressly,  that  Milion  was  excepted  and 
disqualified  from  bearing  any  office :  but  Toiaiid  savSi 
he  was  not  excepted  at  all,  and  consequenily  excluaed 
in  the  General  Pardon,  or  Aa  or  Indemnity,  paarad  the 
'jmh  of  August,  1600.  Toland  is  ri«:h<;  for  1  And  Oond* 
win  and  Ph.  Nye,  the  minister,  excepted  in  the  Act,  but 
Milton  not  named.  However,  he  obtained  a  special  par- 
don in  December,  KiGO,  which  parsed  the  privy^seaJ,  tm 
nut  tne  great- seal. — Malen* 
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Tcason.    Bumfet  thinks  he  was  forgotten;  bat 
this  is  another  instance  which  may  confirm  Dal- 

Srmple*s  observation,  who  says,  that  "  whenever 
urnet*s  narrations  are  examined,  he  appears  to 
be  mistaken." 

Forgotten  he  was  not ;  for  his  prosecution  was 
'>rderea ;  it  must  be  therefore  by  deagn  that  he 
was  included  in  the  ffencral  obfivion.  rie  is  said 
to  have  had  friends  m  the  House,  such  as  Marvel, 
Morrice,  and  Sir  Thomas  Clarces:  and,  un- 
doubtedly, a  man  like  him  must  nave  had  mflu- 
ence.  A  vety  particular  story  of  his  escape  is 
told  by  Ricfaaituon,*  in  hn  Memoirs,  which  he 
received  from  Pope,  as  delivered  by  Betterton, 
who  might  have  heard  it  from  Davenant  In  the 
war  between  the  King  and  parliament,  Davenant 
was  made  prisoner,  and  condemned  to  die ;  but 
was  sparea  at  the  request  of  Milton.  When  the 
turn  of  success  brouffht  Milton  into  the  like 
danger,  Davenant  repaid  the  bcndSt  by  appearing 
m  his  favour.  Here  is  a  reciprocation  of  gene- 
vosity  and  gratitude  so  pleasm/zr,  that  the  tale 
makes  its  own  way  to  credit.  But,  if  help  were 
wanted,  I  know  not  where  to  find  it  The  danger 
of  DaTenant  is  certain  from  its  own  relation ;  but 
of  his  (^pcape  there  is  no  accountf  Bctterton's 
narration  can  be  traced  no  higher ;  it  is  not  known 
that  he  had  it  from  Davenant  We  are  told  that 
the  benefit  exchanged  was  life  for  life ;  but  it 
seems  not  certain  uiat  Milton's  life  ever  was  in 
danger.  Goodwin,  who  had  committed  the  same 
kind  of  crime,  escaped  with  incapacitation ;  and, 
as  exclusion  from  public  trust  is  a  punishment 
which  the  power  ot  government  can  commonly 
inflict  without  the  help  of  a  particular  law,  it  re- 
quired no  great  interest  to  exempt  Milton  from  a 
censure  little  more  than  verbal.  Something  may 
be  reasonably  ascribed  to  veneration  and  com- 
pasaon — to  veneration  of  his  abilities,  and  com- 
passion for  his  distresses,  which  made  it  fit  to  for- 
give his  malice  for  his  learning.  He  was  row 
poor  and  blind :  and  who  could  pursue  with  vio- 
lence an  illustrious  enemy,  depressed  by  fortune, 
and  disarmed  by  nature  7} 

The  pubbcation  of  the  Act  of  Oblivion  put  him 
in  the  same  condition  with  his  fellow-subjects. 
He  was,  however,  upon  some  pretence  now  not 
known,  in  the  custody  of  the  sergeant  in  Decem- 
ber:  and  when  he  was  released,  upon  his  refusal 
of  the  fees  demanded,  he  and  the  sergeant  were 
called  before  the  House.  He  was  now  safe 
within  the  shade  of  oblivion,  and  knew  himself 
to  be  as  much  out  of  the  power  of  a  griping 
officer  as  any  other  man.  How  the  question  was 
determined  is  not  known.  Milton  would  hardly 
have  contended,  but  that  he  knew  himself  to  have 
right  on  his  side. 

He  then  removed  to  Jewin-street,  near  Alders- 
gate-street;  and,  being  blind  and  by  no  means 
wealthy,  wanted  a  domestic  companion  and  at- 

•  It  was  told  before  by  A.  Wood,  in  Aih.  Oxon,  vol.  ii. 
p.  41^  3d  edit.— C. 

t  That  MiUoQ  sared  Davenant  is  auested  by  Aubrey 
and  by  Wood  from  him  j  but  none  of  them  say  that  Da- 
venant saved  Milton.  Thia  is  Richardson's  assertion 
merely.— Jfotone. 

t  A  different  accoant  of  the  meane  by  which  Milton 
secured  himself  is  given  by  an  hiMorian  lately  brought 
to  ii^ht.  "  Milton,  Latin  secretary  to  Cromwell,  (lis. 
cinguished  bv  his  wriiinf^i  in  favour  of  the  ri>rhi8  and 
liberties  of  tne  people,  pretended  to  be  dead,  and  had  a 

Irabltc  funeral  procession.  The  Kini?  applauded  his  po> 
icy  In  escaping  the  punishment  of  deain,  by  a  season* 
able  show  of  dying,"— Ounningham^a  HUtory  of  Great 
Britain,  ▼oL  i.  p.  14.— R. 


tendant:  and  therefore,  by  the  recommendatiof^ 
of  Dr.  rageL  married  Elizabeth  Minshu^  of  a 
gentleman^s  family  in  Cheshire,  probably  without 
a  fortune.  Ail  liis  wives  were  virgbs ;  for  he  haff 
declared  that  he  thought  it  gross  and  indelicate 
to  be  a  second  husband:  upon  what  other  prin 
ciples  his  choice  was  made  cannot  now  be  known } 
but  marriage  afforded  not  much  of  his  happiness^ 
The  first  wife  left  him  in  disgust,  and  was  Drou^t 
back  only  by  terror ;  the  second,  indeed  seems 
to  have  been  more  a  favourite,  but  her  fife  was 
short  The  third,  as  Philips  relates,  oppressed 
his  children  in  his  lifetime,  and  cheated  them  at 
his  death. 

Soon  after  his  marriage,  according  to  an  ob- 
scure story,  he  was  offer^  the  continuance  of  hitr 
employment,  and,  bcinff  pressed  by  his  wife  to 
accept  it,  answered,  **  You,  like  other  women, 
want  to  ride  in  your  coach ;  my  wish  is  to  live 
and  die  an  honest  man."  If  he  considered  thc^ 
Latin  secretary  as  exerdsinff  any  of  the  powers^ 
of  government,  he  that  had  shared  authority, 
either  mith  the  parliament  or  Cromwell,  might 
have  forborne  to  talk  v^  loudly  of  his  honesty; 
and  if  he  thought  the  office  purely  ministerial,  her 
certainly  micrht  have  honestly  retained  it  under 
the  King.  &ut  this  tale  has  too  tittle  evidence 
to  deserve  a  disquisition  ;  large  offers  and  sturdy 
rejections  are  among  the  most  common  topics  of 
falsehood. 

He  had  so  much  either  of  pmdenee  or  grati* 
tude,  that  he  forbore  to  disturb  the  new  settle^ 
ment  with  any  of  his  political  or  ecclesiastica} 
opinions,  and  from  this  time  devoted  himself  to 
poetry  and  literature.  Of  his  zeal  for  learning  in 
all  its  parts,  he  gave  a  proof  by  publishing,  the 
next  year,  (1661,)  "  Accidence  commenced  (Gram- 
mar;"  a  little  book,  wliich  has  nothing  remark-' 
able,  but  that  its  author,  who  had  b^n  lately 
defending  the  supreme  powers  of  his  coontiy,  and 
was  then  writing  "  Paradise  Lost,"  could  descend 
from  his  elevation  to  rescue  children  from  the 
perplexity  of  grammatical  confusion,  and  the  trou' 
ole  of  lessons  unnecessarily  repeated^'*' 

About  this  time,  Klwoocl,  the  quaker,  being  rc< 
commended  to  him  as  one  who  woul^  read  Latin 
to  him  for  the  advantage  of  his  conversation, 
attended  him  every  afternoon  except  on  Sundays^ 
Milton,  who,  in  his  letter  to  Hartlib,  had  decfared, 
that  "  to  read  Latin  with  an  English  mouth  w  as 
ill  a  hearing  as  Law  French^'*  required  that  EI 
wood  should  learn  and  practise  the  ItaCan  pro 
nunciation,  which,  he  said,  was  necessaiy,  if  he 
would  talk  with  foreigners.  This  seems  to  have 
been  a  task  troublesome  without  use.  There  i^ 
little  reason  for  preferring  the  Italian  pronunci- 
ation to  our  own,  except  5iat  it  is  more  general ; 
and  to  teach  it  to  an  Englishman  is  only  to  make 
him  a  foreigner  at  home.  He  who  travefs,  if  he 
speaks  Latin, may  so  soon  learn  the  soundji  wlii.-h" 
every  native  gives  it,  that  he  need  make  no  pro- 
vision before  his  journey ;  and  if  strangcrR  vi.-«it 
us,  it  is  their  business  to  practise  such  conforinity 
to  our  modes  as  they  expect  from  us  in  their  own 
countries.  Elwood  complied  with  the  directions; 
and  improved  himself  by  his  attendance ;  for  fie 
relates,  that  Milton,  having  a  cunous  car,  knew 
~  ■-'— '  ■  ..II.  — ■      ~v 

*  Yelden.  in  his  continuation  of  Lan^baine's  account  of 
the  Dramatic  Poets,  Svo.  189S,  nays,  that  he  had  been 
told  that  Milton,  aftar  the  RetAoratJon,  kept  a  school  ai 
or  near  Oreenwleh.  The  publication  of  an  JLccidence  ai 
that  period  ^es  some  couaienaoce  to  ibis  aniditioai-  • 
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.  9fUi  voice  when  he  reed  what  he  did  not  nndei^ 

sttnd,  and  would  stop  him,  "  and  open  the  most 
didicuit  paesa^pee." 

In  a  snort  time  he  took  a  house  in  the  Artilleiy- 
walk,  leading  to  Bunhill-fields ;  the  mention  of 
which  concliKles  the  register  of  M iiton*«  removals 
and  habitations.  He  lived  longer  in  this  place 
than  any  other. 

He  was  now  busied  by  "Paradise  Lost" 
Whence  he  drew  the  original  design  has  been  va- 
riously conjectured  by  men  who  cannot  bear  to 
think  themselves  ignorant  of  that  which,  at  last, 
neither  diligence  nor  sagacity  can  discover.  Some 
find  the  hint  in  an  Italian  tr^cdy.  Voltaire  tells 
a  wild  and  unauthMized  storv  ot  a  farce  seen  by 
Milton  in  Italy,  which  opened  thus :  Let  the  rain' 
hnw  be  the  Jiddle^Hick  of  the  fiddle  of  Heaven,* 
It  has  been  already  shown,  that  the  first  concep- 
tion was  a  tragedy  or  mystery,  not  of  a  narrative, 
but  a  dramatic  work,  wbicn  he  is  supposed  to 
have  begun  to  reduce  to  its  present  ibrm  about 
the  time,  ( 1655)  when  he  finished  his  dispute  with 
the  dcfenaers  of  the  King. 

He  lon^  before  had  promised  to  adorn  his  na- 
tive country  by  some  great  peifonnance,  while  he 
had  yet,  perhaps,  no  settled  design,  and  was  sti- 
mulaUed  only  by  such  expectations  as  naturally 
arose  from  the  survey  of  his  attainments,  and  the 
consciousness  of  his  powers.  What  he  should 
undertake,  it  was  difficult  to  determine.  He  was 
^long  choosing,  and  began  late.*' 

'VVnile  he  was  obliged  to  divide  Iiis  time  between 
his  private  studies  and  aflairs  of  state,  his  poetical 
labour  must  have  been  often  interrupted;  and 
perhaps  lie  did  little  more  in  tliat  busy  time  than 
construct  the  narrative,  adjust  the  episodes,  pro- 
portion the  parts,  acciunulate  images  and  senti- 
ments, and  treasure  in  his  memory,  or  preserve  in 
writing,  such  hints  as  books  and  meditations  would 
supply.  Nothing  particular  is  known  of  his  intel- 
lectual operations  while  he  was  a  statesman ;  for, 
ha\'ing  every  help  and  accommodation  at  band, 
he  had  no  need  of  uncomnK>n  expedients. 

Being  driven  from  all  public  stations,  he  is  yet 
too  great  not  to  be  traced  by  curiosity  to  his  re- 
tirement :  where  he  lias  been  found'by  Mr.  Ri- 
chardson, the  fondest  of  his  admirers,  sitting 
"  before  his  door  in  a  gray  coat  of  coarse  doth,  in 
warm  suUiy  weather,  to  enjoy  the  fresh  air ;  and 
ao,  as  in  his  own  room,  receiving  the  visits  of  the 
people  of  distincuished  parts  as  well  as  ouality." 
His  visiters  of  liigh  quality  must  now  oe  ima- 
gined to  be  few ;  but  men  of  parts  might  reason- 
ably court  the  conversation  of  a  man  so  generdlv 
iHostrious,  that  foreignen  are  reported,  by  Wooo, 
to  have  visited  the  house  in  Bread-street,  where 
he  was  bom. 

A»»rding  to  another  account,  he  was  seen  in 
a  small  house,  ^neady  enough  aresaed  in  black 
rlothes,  sitting  in  a  room  hung  with  rusty  green  ; 
pale,  but  not  cadaverous^  with  chalk-stones  in  his 
nands.  He  said,  that,  if  it  were  not  for  the  gout, 
his  blindness  would  be  tolerable.]' 

In  the  mtervals  of  his  pain,  being  made  unable 
to  use  the  common  exercises,  he  used  to  swing  in 
a  chair,  and  sometimes  played  upon  an  organ. 

He  was  now  confemedly  and  visibly  employed 
upon  las  poem,  of  which  the  progress  might  be 

*  It  is  scarcely  necoasarf  to  Inform  the  reader,  that  this 
rf  lalion  nf  Vo]iai«-e*9  was  perfectly  true,  as  far  as  relmes 
l«»  ih"  Pxi^'encF  of  the  ptay  which  he  speaks  of,  namely, 
the  Aiam^  of  Andraini ;  but  it  is  acill  a  qaeaCion  whether 
If  iltwQ  ever  saw  fa.— J.  B. 


noted  by  those  with  whom  he  waa  familiar ;  ibr 
he  was  obliged,  when  he  had  composed  as  many 
lines  as  his  memory  would  conveniently  retain, 
to  cmplov  some  friemd||^  writing  them,  havinfl^ 
at  least  for  part  of  tMKne,  no  regular  attend* 
ant.  This  gave  opportunity  to  obamrations  and 
reports. 

Mr:  Plulips  obeer\'ee,  that  there  was  a  very  nw 
markable  circumst;mce  m  the  composure  of  "  Pa^ 
radise  Lost,"  which  I  have  a  pazticidar  reason," 
sars  he,  "to  remember;  for  whereas  I  had  the 
perusal  of  it  from  the  very  begiiming,  for  aonoe 
years,  as  1  went  from  time  to  time  to  visit  hiin,  in 
parcels  of  ten,  twenty,  or  thirty  verses  at  a  time^ 
(which,  being  written  by  whatever  hand  came 
next,  might  possibly  wont  correction  as  to  the  oiw 
thography  and  pointing,)  having,  as  the  suromei 
came  on,  not  \iocn  showed  any  for  a  oonsidcrahle 
wliilc,  and  desiring  tlic  reason  thereof,  was  aiv 
swered,  that  Ihs  vein  never  happily  flowed  from 
the  Autumnal  Equinox  to  the  Vernal;  and  that 
whatever  he  attempted  at  other  times  was  never 
to  liis  satisfaction,  though  he  courted  his  hacy 
never  so  much ;  so  that",  in  all  the  years  he  was 
about  tliis  poem,  he  may  be  said  to  have  spent  half 
his  time  therein.'' 

Upon  this  relation  Toland  remarks,  that  in  hia 
opiiuon  Ptiilips  has  mistaken  the  time  of  the  year; 
for  Milton,  in  his  elegies,  declares,  that  with  the 
advance  of  the  spring  he  feels  the  mcrease  of  hia 
poetical  force,  redeunt  in  earmina  vires.  To  this 
It  is  answered,  that  Philips  could  hardly  miatake 
time  BO  well  marked ;  and  it  may  be  added,  that 
Milton  might  find  difierent  times  of  the  year  fa 
vourable  to  difierent  parts  of  life.  Mr.  Richard' 
son  conceives  it  impossible  that  such  a  work 
should  be  suspended  for  six  months,  or  for  one. 
It  may  go  on  faster  or  dower,  but  it  must  go  oiw 
By  what  necessity  it  must  continually  go  on,  or 
why  it  might  not  be  laid  aside  and  resumed,  it  ia 
not  easv  to  discover. 

This*^dependancc  of  the  soul  upon  the  seasonal 
those  temporaiy  and  periodical  ebbs  and  flows  oC 
intellect,  may,  I  suppose,  justly  be  derided  as  tha 
fumes  of  vain  imagination.  Sapiens  dominabitur 
astris.  The  author  that  thinks  himself  weathep. 
bound  will  find,  with  a  little  help  from  hellebore^ 
that  he  is  only  idle  or  exhausted.  But  while  this 
notion  has  possession  of  the  head,  it  produces  tha 
inability  which  it  aupposea.  Our  powers  owe 
much  of  their  energy  to  our  hopes ;  possiint  quim 
posse  ffidentw.  When  success  seems  attainable 
diligence  is  enforced;  but  when  it  is  admitted 
that  the  faculties  are  suppressed  by  a  cross  wind, 
or  a  cloudy  sky,  the  day  is  given  ud  without  re» 
sistance,  for  who  can  contend  with  the  ooune  of 
nature? 

From  such  prepossessions  MUton  seems  not  to 
hure  been  free.  There  prevailed  in  his  time  an 
opinion,  that  the  world  was  in  its  decay,  and  that 
we  have  had  the  misfortune  to  be  produced  in  the 
decrepitude  of  Nature.  It  was  suspected  that 
the  wnole  creation  lanipiished,  that  neither  treea 
nor  anunals  had  the  height  or  bulk  of  their  pr&- 
decessora,  and  that  every  thing  was  daily  sinking 
by  gradual  diminution.*    Milton  appears  to  sua* 


♦  Thia  opinion  is,  with  great  learning  and  Ingenuity, 
refated  in  a  book  now  very  lltUo  known, "  An  Apology 
or  Declaration  of  the  Power  and  Providence  of  pod  la 
the  Government  of  the  world,"  by  Dr.  George  HakewilU 
London,  f.-lio,  1633.  The  first  who  ventured  to  propo, 
gate  It  in  this  country  was  Dr.  Gabriel  Gooioaan,  bfsbop 
of  Olouceatar,  a  man  of  a  versaiile  temper,  aad  the  #«' 
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peetthattoultpftitekeofthapweial  d^nemcy 
and  ifl  not  without  somefear  that  hu  book  if  to  be 
wiitten  in  **an  age  too  late**  for  heroic  poeey.* 

Another  opinion  wa|riirs  about  theworio,  and 
Bometimes  finds  recepiR  amon^  wise  men ;  an 
opinion  that  restrains  tlie  operations  of  the  mind 
to  particular  regions,  and  supposes  that  a  luckless 
mortal  may  be  bom  in  a  degree  of  latitude  too 
-high  or  too  low  for  wisdom  t>r  for  wit  From  this 
"fuicjy  wild  as  it  is,  he  had  not  whoQy  cleared  his 
lieao,  when  he  (etaed  lest  the  eUmate  of  his  coun- 
try might  be  too  cold  for  flights  of  imagination. 

IntA  a  mind  already  occupied  by  such  fancies, 
•another  not  mon  reasonable  mignt  readily  fina 
its  way.  He  that  could  fear  lest  his  genius  had 
lallen  upon  too  did  a  world,  or  too  chilla  climate, 
might  consistently  magnify  to  himself  the  influ- 
ence of  the  seasons,  and  believe  his  faculties  to 
be  yi^rous  only  half  the  year. 

His  submission  to  the  seasons  was  at  least 
more  reasonable  than  his  dread  of  decaying  na- 
ture, or  a  frigid  zone,  for  general  causes  must 
operate  unifomily  in  a  general  abatement  of  men- 
tal^ power ;  if  less  could  be  performed  by  the 
writer,  less  likewise  would  content  the  judffes  of 
his  work.  Among  this  lagpng  race  of  fro^y 
noYellers,  he  might  still  have  risen  into  eminence 
D^* producing  something  which  they  should  not 
willmgly  let  die.  However  inferior  to  the  heroes 
'who  were  born  in  better  ages,  he  might  still  be 
"great  among  his  contemporaries,  with  the  hope  of 
growingever^jT  day  greater  in  the  dwindle  of  pos- 
terity. He  might  still  be  a  giant  among  the  pig- 
inieiL  the  one-eyed  monarch  of  the  blind. 

Ox  his  artifices  <^  study,  or  particular  hours  of 
composition,  we  have  little  account,  and  there  was 
1. 3xbaps  little  to  be  told.  Richardson,  who  seems 
10  have  been  very  diligent  in  his  inquiries,  but  dis- 
eovers  fllwa3r8  a  wish  to  find  Milton  discriminated 
from  other  men,  relates,  "  that  he  wodd  some- 
times  fie  awake  whole  nights,  but  not  a  verse 
eould  he  make ;  and  on  a  sudaen  his  poetical  fa- 
culty would  rush  upon  him  with  an  impetus  or 
OMirum,  and  his  daughter  was  immediately  called 
to  secure  what  came.  At  other  times  he  would 
.  dictate  periiaps  for^  lines  in  a  breath,  and  then 
reduce  them  to  half  the  number.** 

These  bursts  of  light  and  involutions  x>f  dark- 
ness, these  transient  and  involuntary  excursions 
and  retrocessions  of  invention,  having  some  ap- 
pearance of  deviation  from  the  common  train  of 
nature,  are  eagerly  cau^t  by  the  lovers  of  a  won- 
der. Yet  something  of  this  inequality  happens 
to  every  man  in  every  mode  of  exertion,  manual 
or  mental  The  mechanic  cannot  handle  his 
hammer  and  his  file  at  all  times  with  equal  dexte- 
rity; there  are  hours,  he  knows  not  why,  when 
hit  hand  in  out.  By  Mr.  Richardson*s  rdation, 
casually  conveyed,  much  regard  cannot  be  claimed. 
That,  in  his  intellectual  hour,  Milton  called  for  his 
daughter  "to  secure  what  came,**  may  be  ques- 
tioned ;  for  unluckily  it  happens  to  be  known  that 
his  daughters  were  never  taught  to  write;  nor 
would  he  hove  been  oblii^,  as  is  universally  con- 
fessed, to  have  employed  any  casual  visiter  m  dis- 


thor  of  a  book  entitled,  "  The  Fall  of  Man,  or  the  Cor- 
ruption of  Natxire  proved  by  Natural  Reaaon."  Lond. 
1616  and  1624, 4to.  He  was  plundered  in  the  Uaurpation, 
turned  Roman  Catholic,  and  died  in  obacurity.— See 
Athen  Oxoa.  vol.  L  p.  727.— H. 

-TTnless  an  n^e  'oo  late,  or  cold 


^Umata,  or  years  damp  tt  v  intended  wing. 

rar.  Lo8t,b.  ix.  1.44.- 
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borthening  his  memoiy,  if  his  dau^ter  ooiild  hftfa 
performed  the  oflSce. 

The  story  of  reducing  his  exuberance  has  been 
told  of  other  authors,  and,  thou^  doubtless  true 
of  every  fertile  and  copious  mind,  seems  to  have 
been  gratuitously  transferred  to  Milton. 

Wlnft  he  has  told  us,  (and  we  cannot  now 
know  more,)  is,  that  he  composed  mndb  of  this 
poem  in  the  night  and  morning,  I  suppose  before 
nis  mind  was  disturbed  with  corrunon  business ; 
and  that  he  noured  out  with  gr^t  fluency  his  un- 
premeditated verse.  Versification,  free,  like  his, 
from  the  distresses  of  rhyme,  must,  by  a  work  so 
long,  be  made  prompt  and  habitual ;  and,  when 
his  thoughts  were  once -adjusted,  the  words  would 
come  at  his  command. 

At  what  particular  times  of  his  life  the  parts  ot 
his  woik  were  written,  cannot  oflen  be  knoMm. 
Tho  beginning  -of  the  third  book  shows  tlut  he 
had  lost  his  sight ;  and  the  introduction  to  the 
seventh,  that  the  return  of  tlie  King  had  clouded 
him  with  discountenance,  and  that  he  Was  offend- 
ed by  the  licentious  festivity  of  the  Restoration. 
There  are  no  x>ther  internal  notes  of  time.  Mil- 
ton, being  now  cleared  from  all  effects  of  his  di»> 
loyalty,  had  notliin^  required  from  him  but  the 
common  duty  x)f  hving  in  quiet,  to  be  reward- 
ed with  the  common  right  of  protection;  but 
this,  which,  when  he  skidked  from  the  approach 
of  his  King,  vmas  perhaps  rnore  than  he  noped, 
seems  not  to  have  satisfied  him  •  for  no  sooner  is 
he  safe,  than  he  finds  himself  in  aanger,  "fallen  on 
evil  days  and  evil  tongues,  and  with  darkness  and 
with  danger  compass'd  round.*'  This  darkness, 
had  his  eyes  been  better  employed,  had  undoubt- 
edly deserved  compassion ;  out  to  add  the  men- 
tion of  danger  was  ungrateful  and  unjust.  He 
was  fallen  indeed  on  evil  days ;  the  time  was  come 
in  which  regicides  could  no  longer  boast  their 
wickedness.  But  of  evil  tcm^ues  for  Milton  to 
oompldin  required  impudence  at  least  equal  to  his 
other  powers ;  Milton,  whose  warmest  advocates 
must  allow  that  he  never  spared  any  asperi^  of 
reproach,  or  brutality  of  insolence. 

out  the  charge  itself  seems  to  be  false ;  for  it 
would  be  hard  to  recollect  any  reproach  cast 
upon  him,  eather  serious  or  ludicrous,  through  the 
whole  remaining  part  of  his  life.  He  pursued  his 
stixlies,  or  his  amusements,  without  persecution, 
molestation,  or  insult  Such  is  the  reverence 
paid  to  great  abilities,  however  misused ;  they 
who  contemplated  in  Milton  the  scholar  and  the 
vrit  were  contented  to  forget  the  reviler  of  his 
King. 

When  the  plague  (1665]  raged  in  London,  Mil  • 
ton  took  refuge  at  Chalton^  in  Bucks ;  where 
Elwood,  who  had  taken  the  house  for  him,  first 
saw  a  complete  copy  <^  "Paradise  Lost;"  and, 
having  perused  it,  said  to  him,  "Thou  hast  said 
a  great  deal  upon  *  Paradise  Lost;*  what  hast 
thou  to  say  upon  Paradise  found  ?** 

Next  year,  when  the  danger  of  infection  had 
ceased,  he  returned  to  Btmhilf  fields,  and  designed 
the  publication  of  his  poem.  A  license  was  ne- 
cessary, and  he  could  expect  no  great  kindness 
from  a  chaplain  of  tlie  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury. He  seems,  however,  to  have  been  treatcxl 
witi)  tenderness ;  for  though  objections  were  made 
to  particular  passages,  and,  among  them,  to  the 
simile  of  the  sun  ecUpsed  in  the  first  book,  yet  the 
license  was  granted ;  and  he  sold  his  copy,  April 
87, 1667,  to  Samuel  Simmons,  for  an  immediate 
payment  of  five  pounds,  with  a  stipulation  to  to- 
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MfO  nVO  pMBOS  BMm  wbdi  ftntoflii  IiuiHirad 
dioiild  be  told  of  the  fim  editioii ;  and  again,  five 
pomndf  after  the  sale  of  the  aame  number  of  the 
MCQnd  edition ;  and  another  five  pounds  after  the 
sune  sale  of  the  dnrd.  None  of  the  three  edi- 
tioos  were  to  be  extended  beyond  fifteen  hundred 
cones. 

The  first  edition  was  of  ten  books,  hi  a  small 
quarto.  The  titles  were  varied  fiom  year  to  year; 
and  an  advertisement  and  the  arguments  of  the 
books  were  omitted  in  some  copiies,  and  inserted 
in  others. 

The  sale  gave  him  in  two  years  a  right  to  his 
second  payment,  for  which  the  receipt  was  signed 
April  9d,  1669.  The  second  edition  was  not  given 
till  1674 ;  it  was  printed  in  small  octavo ;  and  the 
number  ^^'Uboks  was  increased  to  twelve,  by  a 
dhrislon  ci^ Ihe  seventh  and  twelfth;  and  some 
other  smiwifriprovementfl  were  made.  The  third 
edition  was  published  in  1678;  and  the  widow,  to 
whom  the  copy  was  then  to  devolve,  sold  all  her 
daims  to  Simmons  for  eight  pounds,  according  to 
her  recieipt  given  Dec.  21, 1690.  Simmons  had 
already  agreed  to  transfbr  the  whole  right  to  Bra- 
baxon  i^imer,  for  twenty-five  pounds ;  and  Ayl- 
mersoldto  Jacob  Tonson  haH,  August  17, 1683, 
and  haJ£  March  24, 1690,  at  a  price  considerably 
enlarged.  In  the  Mstory  of  ^^Paradise  Lost**  a 
deduction  thus  minute  will  raliier  gratify  than 
fatigue. 

The  elow  salle  and  tardy  reputation  of  this  poem 
have  been  always  mentioned  as  evidences  of  ne- 
glected merit,  and  of  the  uncertainty  of  literary 
tame ;  and  inquiries  have  been  made,  and  conjec- 
tures ofiered,  about  the  causes  of  its  long  obscu- 
rity and  liate  reception.  But  has  the  case  been 
truly  stated?  Have  not  lamentation  and  wonder 
been  lavishMl  on  an  evil  that  was  never  felt  7 

That  in  the  reigns  of  Charles  and  James,  the 
<*  Paradise  Lost"  received  no  public  acclamations, 
is  readily  confessed.  Wit  and  literature  were  on 
the  side  of  the  court:  and  who  that  solicited  fa- 
vour or  ftshion  would  venture  to  praise  the  de- 
fenaer  of  the  regicides  ?  All  that  he  niinsclf  could 
tli^k  his  due,  from  evU  tcnt^tes  in  evil  days,  was 
diat  reverential  silence  which  was  generously  pre- 
served. But  it  cannot  be  inferred,  that  his  poem 
was  not  read,  or  not,  however  unwillingly,  ad- 
unred. 

llie  safe,  if  it  be  considered;  will  justify  the 
public.  Those  who  have  no  power  to  jVidgc  of 
past  times  but  by  tiieh^  own,  should  always  doubt 
their  conclusions.  The  call  for  books  was  not  in 
Afilton's  age  what  it  i»in  the  present  To  read 
was  not  then  a  general'amusement ;  neither  trad- 
ers, nor  often  gentlemen,  thought  themselves  dis- 
graced by  iirnorancc.  The  women  had  not  then 
sspired  to  1itereture,nor  was  every  house  supplied 
with  a  closet  of  knowledge.  Those,  indeed,  who 
professed  learning,  were  not  fess  learned  than  at 
any  other  time ;  but  of  that  middle  race  of  stu- 
dents who  read  for  pleasure  or  accempHshment, 
and  who  buy  the  numerous  products  of  modem 
typography,  the  number  was  then  comparatively 
small  To  prove  the  paucity  of  readers,  it  may 
be  sufficient  to  remark,  that  the  nation  had  been 
satisfied  from  1623  to  1664,  that  is,forty-oneyean, 
with  only  two  editions  of  the  works  of  Shak- 
speare,  which  probably  did  not  together  make  one 
thousand  copies. 

The  sale  of  thirteen  hundred  copies  in  two 
years,  m  opposition  to  so  much  recent  enmity, 
andtoas^of  tanificalkm&ewtotn,  anddis- 


gDBtaig  to  many,  was  an  unoommoii  exaiopb  «f 
the  prevalence  of  genus.  The  demand  did  not 
immediately  increase;  for  many  more  reader* 
than  were  supplied  at  first  the  nation  did  not  af» 
ford.  Only  tmree  thousiand  were  sold  in  eleven 
yean;  for'it  forced  its  way  without  assistance; 
Its  admirera  did  not  dare  to  publish  their  opinicm  ; 
and  the  ooportunities  now  given  of  attractmg  no» 
tioe  by  advertisements  were  then  very  few ;  the 
meanaof  proclaiming  the  pubhcation  of  new 
books  have  been  produced  by  that  genera]  litera-. 
ture  which  now  pervades  the  nation  through  alt 
itsrankft 

But  the  reputation  and  priee  ef  the  copy  stiE 
advanced,  till  the  Revolution  put  an  end  to  the 
secrecy  of  love,  and  <*  Paradise  Lost"  broke  into* 
open  view  with  suflident  secnri^  of  kind  reeep 
tion. 

Fancy  can  hardly  forbear  to  conjecture  witb 
what  temper  Milton  surveyed  the  silent  progress 
of  his  work,  and  marked  its  reputation  8tea]ingit» 
way  in  a  kind  of  subterraneous  current  through 
fear  and  siloice.  I  cannot  but  conceive  him  cafan 
and  confident,  little  disappointed,  not  at  all  de 
jected,  Tei3ring  on  his  own  merit  with  steady  con- 
sdousnese,  and  watting  without  impatience  th» 
vicissitudes  of  opinion,  and  the  impaitiaufy  of  a 
future  generation. 

In  file  mean  time  he  continued  his  studies,  and 
supplied  the  want  of  sight  by  a  very  odd  expedi- 
ent, of  which  Philips  gives  the  following  account: 

Mr.  Philips  tells  us,  ''that  though  our  author 
had  daily  about  him  one  or  other  to  read,  some 
persons  of  man's  estate,  who,  of  their  own  ac- 
cord, greedily  catched  at  the  opportunity  of  being 
his  readen,  that  Aey  might  as  well  reap  the- 
benefit  of  what  they  read  to  him,  as  oblige  bun  by 
the  benefit  of  then*  reading ;  and  othere  of  younger- 
years  were  sent  by  their  parents  to  the  same  end; 
yet  excusing  only  the  daughter  by  reason  of  hef 
bodily  infi^miity  and  diflicutt  utterance  of  speech 
(which,  to  say  truth,  I  doubt  was  the  principal 
cause  of  cxcusihg  her)  the  other  two  were  con- 
demned to  the  performance  of  reading  and  exactly 
pronouncing  orall  the  languages  of  whatever  book 
lie  should,  at  one  time  or  other,  think  fit  to  pe 
ruse;  viz.  the  Hebrew  (and  I  think,'  the  Svriac,) 
the  Greek,  the  Latin,  the  Italian,  Spanish,  and 
French.  Ail  which  sorts  of  books  to  be  confined 
to  read,  without  underetanding  one 'word,  must 
needs  bo  a  trial  of  patience  umost  b^ond  en- 
durance. Yet  it  was  endmed  by  both  K>r  a  long 
time,  though  the  irksoracness  orthis employment 
could  not  be  always  concealed,  but  broke  out 
more  and  more  into  exfwessions  of  Uneasiness ;  so 
that  at  h&ngth  they  were  all,  even  the  eldest  also, 
bent  out  to  l^am  some  curious  and  ingenious  sorts 
of  manufacture,  that  are  proper  for  women  to« 
learn,  particularly  embroideries  in  ^old  or  silver.'** 

In  the  scene  of  misery  which  this  mode  of  in- 
telloctual  labour  sets  betbre  our  eyes,  it  is  hard  to 
determihc  whether  the  daugfaten  or  the  father  are 
roost  to  be  bmenteds  A  language  not  under* 
stood  can  never  be  so  read  as  to  give  pleasure, 
and  very  seldom  so  as  to  convey  meaning.  It 
few  men  would  have  had  resolution  to  write 
books  with  such  embarrassments,  few  Nkewise 
would  have  wanted  ability  to  find  some  better 
expedient 

Three  years  after  his  " Paradise  Lost,"  (1067,) 
he  published  his  <*  History  of  England,"  com- 
prismgthe  whole  fable  of  Geoflleyof  Monmouti% 
and  eentinued  to  the  Nonnan  iswmoiL    YHtf 
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lie  AaM  have  gifeo  the  fint  pu^  which  he 
teems  not  to  b«lieve,  and  which  b  unhreneUy  re- 
jected, it  is  difficult  to  oon|ectiire.  The  il^e  ie 
liftnh;  but  it  haa  eomethinfl  of  rough  vigour, 
which  peifaape  maj  often  strike,  though  it  cannot 
please. 

On  this  histoiy  the  licenser  a^n  fixed  his  daws, 
and  before  he  would  transmit  it  to  the  press  tore 
out  several  parts.  Some  censures  of  toe  Saxon 
monks  were  taken  away,  lest  thej  should  be  ap> 
pUed  to  the  modem  clersy;  and  a  character  of 
the  Long  Parliament  and  Assembly  of  Divines 
was  excluded :  of  which  the  author  gave  a  copy 
to  the  Earl  of  Anglesey,  and  which,  being  afler- 
waids  published,  has  been  since  inserted  in  its 
proper  place. 

The  same  year  were  printed  *'  Paradise  Re- 
gained,** and  "  Samson  Agonistes,'*  a  tragedy 
written  in  imitation  of  the  ancients,  and  never 
designed  by  the  author  for  the  stage.  As  these 
poems  were  published  by  another  bookseller,  it 
nas  been  aeked,  whether  Simmons  was  discou- 
raged from  receiving  them  by  the  slow  sale  of  the 
former?  Why  a  writer  changed  his  bookseller 
a  hundred  years  ago,  I  am  far  from  hoping  to  dis- 
cover. Certainly,  he,  who  in  two  years  sells 
thirteen  htmdred  cofnes  of  a  volume  in  quarto, 
bought  for  two  payments  of  five  pounds  each, 
has  no  reason  to  repent  lus  purchase. 

When  Milton  showed  **  Paradise  Regained" 
to  Elwood,  *'  This,'*  said  he,  *<  is  owing  to  you ; 
for  you  put  it  in  my  head  by  the  question  you  put 
to  me  at  Chalfont,  whicli  otherwise  I  had  not 
thought  of." 

His  last  poetical  offsoring  was  his  favourite. 
He  could  not,  as  EIwoou  relates,  endure  to  hear 
**  Paradise  Lost"  preferred  to  "Paradise  Re- 
^lained."  Many  causes  may  vitiate  a  writer's 
judgment  of  his  own  works.  On  that  which  has 
cost  him  much  labour  he  sets  a  Iiigh  value,  be- 
cause he  is  unwilling  to  think  that  ho  has  been 
difigent  in  vain ;  what  has  been  produced  without 
toilsome  efforts  is  considered  with  dcli^rht,  as  a 
proof  of  vigorous  faculties  and  fertile  invention ; 
and  tho  last  work,  whatever  it  be,  has  necessarily 
mo"*  of  the  grace  of  novelty.  Milton,  however 
it  happened,  had  this  prejudice,  and  had  it  to  him- 
Bclf. 

To  that  multiplicity  of  attainments,  and  extent 
of  comprehension,  that  entitled  this  great  author 
to  our  veneration,  may  be  added  a  kind  of  humble 
dignity,  which  did  not  disdain  the  meanest  services 
to  titerature.  The  epic  poet,  tlie  controvcrtist, 
the  politician,  having  already  descended  to  accom- 
mooate  children  with  a  book  of  rudiments,  now,  in 
the  last  years  of  his  life,  composed  a  book  of  logic 
for  the  initiation  of  students  in  philosophy ;  and 
published,  (1672,)  •irtis  Logicat  plenior  Instilutio 
ad  Petri  RanU  Mtthodum  eoncinnaia;  that  is, 
**  A  new  Scheme  of  Logic,  according  to  the  Me- 
thod of  Ramus."  I  know  not  whether,  even  in 
this  book,  he  did  not  intend  an  act  of  hostility 
against  the  Universities ;  for  Ramus  was  one  of 
the  fint  oppu^ers  of  the  old  philosophy,  who 
disturbed  with  mnovations  the  quiet  of  the  schools. 

His  polemical  disposition  again  re^nvecl.  He 
had  now  been  safe  so  long,  Uiat  he  forgot  his 
feaiv,  and  published  a  "Treatise  of  true  Religion, 
Heresy,  Schism,  Toleration,  and  the  best  Means 
to  prevent  the  Growth  of  Popeiy." 

But  this  Uttle  tract  is  modestly  written,  with  re- 
ipeetful  mention  of  the  Churdi  of  England,  and 
an  appeal  to  Iht  Thirty-nine  Articles.    His  prin- 


ciple of  tolentkm  ii^  amenwnt  m  Aa  auflcieBflf 
or  the  Scriptures  j  and  he  extends  it  to  all  who^ 
whatever  their  opnions  areuprafess  to  derive  them 
from  the  Sacred  Books.  The  papists  appeal  to 
other  testimonies,  and  are  therefore,  in  his  opinion, 
not  to  be  permitted  the  liberty  of  either  pubUc  or 
private  worship;  for  thougn  they  plead  con- 
science, **  we  have  no  warrant,"  he  says^  **  to 
regard  conscience  which  is  not  groanded  in  Scrip- 
ture." 

Those  who  are  not  convinced  by  his  reasons^ 
may  be  perhaps  delighted  with  his  wit  The  term 
Roman  CathoUc  is,  ha  says,  **  one  of  the  Pope's 
bulls;  it  is  particular  universal,  or  catholic  scnis 
matic" 

He  has,  however,  something  better.  As  the 
best  preservative  against  popeiy,  he  recommends 
the  diligent  peiusal  of  the  Scriptures,  a  duty,fnHn 
wliich  he  warns  the  busy  part  of  mankind  not  to 
think  themselves  excused. 

He  now  reprinted  liis  juvenile  poens^  with 
some  additions. 

In  the  last  vear  of  his  fife  he  sent  to  the  press, 
seeming  to  take  delight  in  publication,  a  collection 
of  Familiar  Epistles  in  I^atin;  to  which,  bong 
too  few  to  make  a  volume,  he  added  some  acade- 
mical exercises,  which  peihaps  he  perused  with 
pleasure,  as  they  recalled  to  his  memory  the  dMrs 
of  youth,  but  for  which  nothing  but  veneration  ror 
his  name  could  now  procure  a  reader. 

When  he  had  attamed  his  sixty-sixth  year,  the 
gout,  with  which  he  had  been  long  tormented,  pre- 
vailed over  the  enfeebled  powers  of  nature.  He 
died  by  a  quiet  and  silent  expiration,  about  the 
10th  of  November,  1674,  at  his  house  in  Bunhill- 
fields ;  and  was  buried  next  his  father  in  the  chan 
eel  of  St  Giles,  at  Cripplegate.  His  funeral  waa 
very  splendidly  and  numerously  attended. 

upon  tus  grave  there  is  supposed  to  have  been 
no  memorial ;  but  in  our  time  a  monument  has 
been  erected  in  Westminster  Abbev,  *'To  the 
Author  of  Paradise  Lost,"  by  Mr.  Benson,  who 
has  in  the  inscription  bestowed  more  words  upon 
himself  than  upon  Milton. 

When  the  inscription  for  the  monument  of 
Philips,  in  which  he  was  said  to  be  ttii  JdUiono 
secnndwi,  viras  exhibited  to  Dr.  Sprat,  then  dean 
of  Westminster,  he  refused  to  admit  it;  the  name 
of  MUton  was,  in  his  opinion,  too  detestable  to  be 
read  on  the  wall  of  a  building  dedicated  to  devo- 
tion. Atteri>uiy,  who  succeeded  him,  being  au- 
thor of  the  inscription,  permitted  its  reception. 
"  A  nd  such  has  been  the  cnange  of  public  opinion," 
said  Dr.  Gregory,  from  whom  I  heard  this  ac- 
count, "  that  1  have  seen  erected  in  the  church  a 
statue  of  that  man,  whose  name  I  once  knew 
considered  as  a  pollution  of  its  walls." 

Milton  has  the  reputation  of  having  been  in  his 
youth  eminently  boiutifiil,  so  as  to  have  been 
called  the  lady  of  his  college.  His  hair,  which 
was  of  a  light  brown,  parted  at  the  foretop,  and 
hung  down  upon  his  snoulders,  according  to  the 
picture  he  has  given  of  Adam.  He  was,  how- 
ever, not  of  the  heroic  stature,  but  ratlier  below 
the  middle  soe,  according  to  Mr.  Richardson, 
who  mentions  him  as  having  narrowly  escaped 
from  being  short  and  thick.  He  was  vigorous 
and  active,  and  delighted  in  the  exercise  of  the 
sword,  in  which  he  is  related  to  have  been  emi- 
nently skilful  His  weapon  was,  I  believe,  not 
tlie  rapier,  but  the  badc-sword,  of  which  he  re> 
commends  the  use  in  bis  book  on  education. 

His  eyes  are  said  never  to  have  been  b^ghtj 
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but,  if  he  was  a  dejcterooB  fencer,  they  must  have 
been  onco  quick. 

His  domestic  habits,  so  far  as  tbejr  are  known, 
were  those  of  a  severe  student  He  drank  little 
strong  drink  of  sjiy  kind,  and  fed  without  excess 
in  quantity,  and  in  his  earlier  yean  without  deli- 
ca<^  of  choice.  In  his  youtfi  he  studied  late  at 
night;  but  afterwards  chamred  his  hours,  and 
rested  in  bed  from  nine  to  tour  in  the  summer, 
and  five  in  the  winter.  The  course  of  his  day 
was  best  known  after  he  was  blind.  When  he 
first  rose,  he  heard  a  chapter  in  the  Hebrew  Bible, 
and  tilen  studied  tfll  twmve;  then  took  some  ex- 
ercise for  an  hour;  then  dined,  tiien  played  on 
the  or^pan,  and  sang,  or  heard  another  sing,  then 
studied  till  six ;  then  entertained  his  visiters  till 
agbt ;  then  supped,  and,  after  a  pipe  of  tobacco 
and  a  glass  of  water,  went  to  bed. 

So  is  his  life  described :  but  this  even  tenor  ap- 
pears attainable  only  in  colleges.  He  that  lives 
m  the  world  mil  sometimes  have  the  succession 
of  his  practice  broken  and  confused.  Visiters,  of 
whom  Mihon  is  represented  to  have  had  ffreat 
numbers,  will  come  and  stay  unseasonably ;  busi- 
ness, of  which  e\'ery  man  has  some,  must  be  done 
when  others  will  do  it. 

When  he  did  not  care  to  rise  eariy,  he  had 
something  read  to  him  by  his  bedside ;  perhaps 
at  this  time  his  daughters  were  employed.  He 
composed  much  in  the  morning,'  ana  dictated  in 
the  aay,  sitting  obliquely  in  an  elbow-chair,  with 
his  leg  thrown  over  the  arm. 

Fortune  appears  not  to  have  had  much  of  his 
care.  In  the  civil  wars  he  lent  his  personal  estate 
to  the  pariiament;  but  when  after  me  contest  was 
decided,  he  solicited  repayment,  he  met  not  only 
with  neglect,  but  sharp  rebuke ;  and,  having  tired 
both  himself  and  his  friends,  was  given  up  to 
poverty  and  hopeless  indignation,  till  he  showed 
now  able  he  was  to  do  greater  service.  He  was 
thon  made  Latin  secretary,  with  two  hundred 

E^unds  a  year ;  and  had  a  thousand  pounds  for 
s  "  Defence  of  the  People,"  His  widow,  who> 
aft;cr  his  death,  retired  to  Namptwich,  in  Cheshire, 
and  died  about  1 729,  is  said  to  have  reported  that 
he  lost  two  thousand  pounds  by  entrusting  it  to  a 
scrivener ;  and  that,  m  the  general  depredation 
upon  the  church,  he  had  grasped  an  estate  of 
aoout  sixty  pounds  a  vear  belonging  to  West- 
minstpr  Abbey,  wliich,  l^ko  other  sharers  of  the 
plunder  of  rel>ellion,  ho  was  afterwards  obliged  to 
return.  Two  thousand  pounds,  which  he  had 
placed  in  the  KxciRe-oOice,  were  also  lost  There 
18  yet  no  reason  to  believe  that  he  was  ever  re- 
duced to  indigence.  His  wants,  being  few, 
were  competently  supplied.  He  sold  his  libmiy 
before  his  death,  ana  left  his  family  fifteen  hun- 
dred pounds,  on  which  his  widow  taid  hold  and 
onlv  gave  one  hundred  to  each  of  his  daughtem. 

tlis  literature  was  unquestionably  great  He 
read  all  the  languages  which  are  oonsiaered  either 
as  learned  or  polite ;  Hebrew  with  its  two  dia- 
Wts,  Greek,  Latin,  Italian,  French,  and  Spanish. 
In  Latin  his  skill  was  such  as  places  him  in  the 
fir^  rank  of  writers  and  critics ;  and  he  appears 
to  have  rulfivnted  Italian  with  uncommon  dili- 
gence. Th'  '  ooks  in  which  his  daughter,  who 
iifu'd  to  read  to  him,  represented  him  as  most  de- 
li glitins,  after  Homrr,  which  he  could  almost  re- 
pifMit,  were  Ovid's  Metamorphoses  and  Euripides. 
His  Euripides  is,  by  Mr.  Cradock's  kindDess,  now 
in  my  hands ;  the  margin  is  sometimes  noted ;  bat 
f  have  tomud  nethinir  rauukMt* 


Of  the  Engtish  poets  he  set  most  value  upon 
Spenser,  Shaksp^sre,  and  Cowley.  Spenser 
was  apparently  his  favourite:  Shakspeare  he 
may  easily  be  supposed  to  Uke,  with  every  other 
skilful  reader ;  but  I  should  not  have  expected 
that  Cowley,  whose  ideas  of  excellence  were  so 
different  from  his  own,  would  have  had  much  of 
his  approbation.  His  character  of  Dryden,  who 
sometimes  visited  him,  was,  that  he  was  a  good 
rhymist,  but  no  poet 

His  theological  opinions  are  said  to  have  been 
first  Calvinistical ;  and  afterwards,  perhaps 
when  he  began  to  hate  the  Presbyterians,  to 
have  tended  towards  Arminianism.  In  th^ 
mixed  questions  of  theology  and  government  he 
never  thinks  that  he  can  recede  far  enough  fipom 
popery  or  prelacy :  but  what  Baudius  says  of 
Erasmus  seems  applicable  to  him,  tnagit  htAuU 
quod^geretf  quam  quod  seqtterettar,  lie  had  de- 
termined rather  what  to  condemn,  than  what  to 
approve.  He  has  not  associated  himself  with 
any  denomination  of  protestants ;  we  know 
ratiier  what  he  was  not,  than  what  he  was.  He 
was  not  of  the  church  of  Rome ;  he  was  not  of 
the  church  of  England. 

To  be  of  no  church  is  dangerous.  Religion, 
of  which  the  rewards  are  distant,  and  which  is 
animated  only  by  faith  and  hope,  will  ^lidc  by 
degrees  out  of  the  mind,  unless  it  be  invigonited 
and  reimpressed  by  external  ordinances,  by 
stated  calls  to  worship,  and  the  salutary  influ- 
ence of  example.  Milton,  who  appears  to  have 
had  full  conviction  of  the  truth  of  Christianity, 
and  to  have  regarded  the  Holy  Scriptures  with 
the  profoundest  veneration,  and  to  have  beet 
untainted  by  any  heretical  peculiarity  of  opinion, 
and  to  have  lived  in  a  confirmed  belief  of  the 
immediate  and  occasional  agency  of  Providence, 
yet  grew  old  without  any  visible  worship.  In 
the  distribution  of  his  hours,  there  was  no  hour 
of  prayer,  either  solitary,  or  with  his  household  ; 
omitting  public  prayers,  he  omitted  alL 

Of  tlus  omission  the  reason  has  been  sought 
upon  a  supposition  which  ought  never  to  be 
made,  that  men  live  with  their  own  approba- 
tion, and  justify  their  conduct  to  themselv6l. 
Prayer  certainly  was  not  thought  sup^rflucHis' 
by  nim,  who  represents  our  first  parentslTas 
praying  acceptably  in  the  state  of  innocence,  and 
efiicaaously  after  their  fall.  That  he  Uved  with 
out  prayer  can  hardly  be  affirmed ;  his  studies 
and  meditations  were  an  habitual  prayer.  The 
neglect  of  it  in  his  family  was  probably  a  fault 
for  which  he  condemned  himself,  and  which  he 
intended  to  correct,  but  that  death,  as  too  often 
happens,  intercepted  his  reformation. 

His  political  notions  were  those  of  an  acri 
monions  and  surly  republican,  for  which  it  is  not 
known  that  he  gave  any  better  reason  than  that 
*<  a  popular  government  was  the  most  frugal ;  for 
the  trappings  of  a  monarchy  would  set  up  an 
ordinary  commonwealth."  It  is  surely  very 
shallow  policy  that  supposes  money  to  be  the 
chief  good:  and  even  tms,  without  considering 
that  the  support  and  expense  of  a  court  is,  for 
the  most  part,  only  a  particular  kind  of  tmific, 
for  which  money  is  circulated  without  any  na- 
tional impoverianment 

Milton's  republicanism  was,  I  am  afraid, 
founded  in  an  envious  hatred  of  greatness,  and  a 
sullen  desire  of  independence ;  in  petulance  im« 
patient  of  ooiitrol,  and  pride  diminfal  of  fii* 
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periority.  Ha  hated  monarchs  in  the  state,  and 
prelates  in  the  church :  for  he  hated  all  whom  he 
was  reqaired  to  obey.  It  is  to  be  suspected,  that 
his  predominant  desire  was  to  destroy  rather 
than  establish,  and  that  he  feh  not  so  much  the 
love  of  liberty  as  repuj^ance  to  authority. 

It  has  been  obser^d,  that  they  who  most 
loudly  clamour  for  liberty  do  not  most  liberally 
grant  it  What  we  knosr  ofMilton's  character, 
m  domestic  relations,  is,  that  he  was  severe  and 
arbitrary.  EUs  family  consisted  of  women ;  and 
there  appears  in  his  books  something  like  a 
Turkish  contempt  of  females,  as  subordinate  and 
inferior  beings.  That  his  own  daughters  might 
not  break  the  ranks,  he  suffered  them  to  be  de- 
pressed by  a  mean  and  penurious  education.  He 
thought  women  made  only  for  obedience  and 
man  only  for  rebellion. 

Of  his  fiunily  some  account  may  be  expected. 
His  sister  first  married  to  Mr.  rhilips,  after- 
wards married  to  Mr.  Agar,  a  friend  of  her  first 
husband,  who  succeed^  him  in  the  Crown- 
office.  She  had,  by  her  first  husband,  Edward 
and  John,  the  two  nephews  whom  Milton  edu- 
cated ;  and,  by  her  second,  two  daughters. 

His  brother.  Sir  Christopher,  had  two  daugh- 
ters, Mary,  andCatharine  ]*  and  a  son,  Thomas, 
who  succeeded  Agar  in  the  Crown-office,  and 
left  a  daughter  living,  in  >749,  in  Grosvenor- 
sCreet 

Milton  had  children  only  by  his  first  wife ; 
Anne,  Mary,  and  Deborah.  Anne,  though  de- 
formed, married  a  master-builder,  and  died  of 
her  first  child.  Mary  died  single.  Deborah 
married  Abraham  Clark,  a  weaver  in  Spital- 
fields,  and  lived  seventy-six  years,  to  August 
1727.  This  is  the  daughter  of  whom  public 
mention  has  been  made.  She  could  repeat  the 
first  lines  of  Homer,  the  Metamorphoses,  and 
some  of  Euripides,  by  having  often  read  them. 
Yet  here  incredulity  is  ready  to  make  a  stand. 
Many  repetitions  are  necessary  to  fix  in  the 
memory  Imes  not  understood ;  and  why  should 
Milton  wish  or  want  to  hear  them  so  often  ? 
These  lines  were  at  the  beginning  of  the  poems. 
Of  a  book  written  in  a  language  not  understood, 
the  b^ianing  raises  no  more  attention  than  the 
end;  and  as  those  that  understand-  it  know 
ooromonly  the  beginning  best,  its  rehearsal  will 
seldom  be  necessary.  It  m  not  likely  that  Mil- 
ton required  any  passage  to  be  so  much  repeated 
as  that  his  daughter  could  learn  it ;  nor  likely 
that  he  desired  the  initial  linee  to  be  read  at  all ; 
nor  that  the  dau^ter,  weaiy  of  the  drudgery  of 
pronouncing  unideal  soun^  wovM  vpltotarily 
commit  them  to  memory. 

To  this  gentlewoman  Addison  made  a  pre- 
sent, and  promised  some  establishment,  but  died 
soon  after.  GLueen  Caroline  sent  her  fifty  gui- 
neas. She  had  seven  sons  and  three  daughters  , 
but  none  of  them  had  any  children,  except  her 
son  Caleb  and  her  daughter  Elizabeth.  Caleb 
went  to  Fort  St  George,  in  tiie  East  Indies,  and 
had  two  sons,  of  whom  nothing  is  now  known. 


Elizabeth  married  Thomas  Foster,  a  weavier  la 
Spitalfields ;  and  had  seven  children,  who  all 
died.  She  kept  a  petty  grocer's  or  chandler's 
shop,  first  at  Holloway,  and  afterwards  in  Cock- 
lane  near  Shoreditch  Church.  She  knew  little 
of  her  ffrandfather,  and  that  little  was  not  good. 
She  told  of  his  harshness  to  bis  daughters,  and 
his  refusal  to  have  them  taught  to  write  ;  and,  in 
opposition  to  other  accounts,  represented  him  as 
delicate,  though  temperate,  in  his  diet 

In  1750,  April  5,  *^Comus"  was  played  for 
her  benefit  She  had  so  little  acquaintance  with 
diversion  or  gayety,  that  she  did  not  know  what 
was  intended  when  a  benefit  was  offered  her. 
The  profits  of  the  night  were  only  one  hundred 
and  tnirty  pounds,  though  Dr.  Newton  brought 
a  large  contribution  ;  and  twenty  pounds  were 
given  by  Tonson,  a  man  who  is  to  be  praised  as 
often  as  he  is  named.  Of  this  sum,  one  hun- 
dred pounds  were  placed  in  the  stocks,  after 
some  debate  between  her  and  her  husband  in 
whose  name  it  should  be  entered  ;  and  the  rest 
.augmented  their  little  stock,  with  which  they 
removed  to 'Islington.  This  was  the  greatest 
benefaction  that  *^  Paradise  Lost  *'  ever  procured 
the  author's  descendants ;  and  to  this  he  who 
has  now  attempted  to  relate  his  life  had  the  ho  • 
nour  of  contributing  a  prologue. 


«  Both  these  penons  were  liring  at  Holloway,  about 
the  year  1734,  and  at  that  time  poascssed  such  a  degree 
of  health  and  strenerth  as  enabled  them  on  Sundays  and 
prayer-days  to  walk  a  mile  up  a  steep  hill  to  Highi^ie 
Chapel.  One  of  them  was  ninety-two  at  the  time  of  her 
death.  Thehr  parentage  was  known  to  few,  and  their 
names  were  corrupted  into  Melton.  By  the  Crown-office, 
mentioned  in  the  two  last  paragraphs,  we  are  to  under- 
■isiHi  ths  GvowB-olBce  of  the  Coun  or  ClisBcec]r..-H.     [ 


In  the  examination  of  Milton's  poetical  worki^ 
I  shall  pay  so  much  regard  to  time  as  to  begin 
with  his  juvenile  productions.  For  his  euly 
pieces  he  seems  to  have  had  a  degree  of  fondnes* 
not  very  laudable  ;  what  he  has  once  written  he 
resolves  to  preserve,  and  gives  to  the  public  an 
unfinished  poem,  which  he  broke  off*  becaose  he 
was  ^  nothing  satisfied  with  what  he  had  done," 
supposing  his  readers  less  nice  than  himsel£. 
These  preludes  to  his  future  labours  are  in  Ita- 
lian, Latin,  and  E^lish.  Of  the  Italian  I  can- 
not pretend  to  speak  as  a  critic ;  but  I  have  heard 
them  jcommended  by  a  man  well  qualified  to  de-^ 
cide  their  merit  The  Latin  pieces  are  lusciously 
elezant ;  but  the  delight  which  they  aflford  m 
rather  by  the  exqutsite  imitation  of  the  ancient 
writers,  by  the  purity  of  the  diction,  and  the 
harmony  of  the  numbers,  than  by  any  power  of 
invention,  or  vigour  orsentiment  They  are  not 
all  of  equal  value ;  the  elegies  excel  tne  odes ; 
and  some  of  the  exercises  on  Gunpowder  Trea- 
son might  have  been  spared. 

The  £nglish  poems,  though  they  make  no 
promises  of  '|  Paradise  Lost,'**  have  this  evi-. 
dence  of  genius,  that  they  have  a  cast  original 
and  unborrowed.  But  their  peculiarity  is  not 
excellence;  if  they  differ  from  the  versee  of 
others,  they  differ  for  the  worse ;  for  they  are  too 
often  distinguished  by  repulsive  harshness ;  the 
combinations  of  words  arc  new,  but  they  are  not 
pleasing ;  the  rhymes  and  epithets  seem  to  be 
laboriously  sought,  and  violently  applied. 

That  in  the  early  parts  of  his  ure  he  wrote 
with  much'  care  appears  from  his  manuscripts^ 
happily  preserved' at  Cambridge,  in  which  many 
of  nis  smaller  works  are  found  as  they  werefint 
written,  with  the  subsequent  corrections.  Such 
relics  show  how  excellence  is  acquired ;  what 


f  With  the  exception  of  *«  Comus,"  in  which,  Dc 
Johnaon  afterwaida  says,  may  very  plainly  be  discoves 
ed  the  dawn  of  twilight  or  *'  raradise  Lost'v.-C. 
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«re  hope  ever  to  do  with  etse,  we  must  learn 
fiist  to  do  with  diligence. 
Thoee  who  admire  the  beauties  of  this  great 

Set  aometimes  force  their  own  judgment  into 
ae  approbation  of  his  little  pieces,  and  prevail 
upon  themselves  to  think  tbat  admirable  which 
Is  only  singular.  All  that  short  compositions 
can  oommonlv  attain  is  neatness  and  elegance. 
Milton  never  learned  the  art  of  doing  little  things 
with  grace ;  he  overlooked  the  milder  excellence 
of  suavity  and  softness ;  he  was  a  lion  that  had 
no  skill  m  dangling  the  kid. 

One  of  the  poems  on  which  much  praise  has 
been  bestowed,  is  "  Lycidas  j"  of  which  the  dic^ 
tion  ia  harsh,  the  rhymes  uncertain,  and  the 
numbers  unpleasii^.  What  beauty  there  is  we 
must  therefore  seek  in  the  sentiments  and  ima^ 
gesL  It  is  not  to  be  considered  as  the  efiiision 
of  real  passion ;  for  passion  runs  not  after  re- 
mote allusions  and  obscure  opinions.  Passion 
plucks  no  berries  from  the  myrtle  and  ivy,  nor 
calls  upon  Arethuse  and  Mmcius,  nor  tells  of 
rough  satyrs  and  **  fauns  with  cloven  heel.'' 
Where  there  is  leisure  for  fiction  there  is  little 
grief. 

In  this  poera  there  is  no  nature,  for  there  is 
no  truth ;  there  is  no  art,  for  there  is  nothing 
new.  Its  form  is  that  of  a  pastoral ;  easy,  vulgar, 
and  therefore  disgusting;  whatever  images  it 
can  supply  are  long  ago  exhausted ;  and  its  in- 
herent improbability  always  forces  dissatisfac- 
tion on  the  mind.  When  Cowley  tells  of  Her- 
vey,  that  they  studied  together,  it  is  easy  to 
auppose  how  much  he  must  miss  the  companion 
of  fits  labours,  and  the  partner  of  his  discoveries ; 
but  what  image  of  tenderness  can  be  excited  by 
these  lines? 

**  We  drove  a  Held,  and  both  togsther  heard 

Whac  time  the  gnj  6j  winds  her  sultry  honif 
Baoening  our  iocks  with  the  fresh  dews  of  nighu'* 

We  know  that  they  never  drove  a  field,  and 
that  they  had  no  flocks  to  batten  ;  and  though  it 
be  allowed  that  the  representation  may  be  ule- 
gorical,  the  true  meaning  is  so  uncertain  and 
remote,  that  it  is  never  sought,  because  it  can- 
not be  known  when  it  is  found. 

Among  the  flocks,  and  copses,  and  flowers, 
appear  the  heathen  deities ;  Jove  and  Phoebus, 
Neptune  and  JSolus,  with  a  long  train  of  my- 
thological imagery,  such  as  a  college  easily  sup- 
plies. Notfaingr  can  less  disnplay  knowledge,  or 
less  exercise  invention,  than  to  tell  bow  a 
shepherd  has  lost  his  companion,  and  must  now 
feed  his  flocks  alone,  without  any  judge  of  his 
skill  in  piping ;  and  how  one  god  asks  another 
god  what  has  become  of  Lvcidas,  and  how  nei- 
ther god  can  tell.  ?Ie  wno  thus  grieves  will 
excite  no  sympathy ;  he  who  thus  praiaes  will 
confer  no  honour. 

This  poem  has  yet  a  grOtoer  fault.  With 
these'  trifling  fictions  are  mingled  the  moat  asfhl 
and  sacred  truths,  such  as  ought  never  to  be 
polluted  with  such  irreverent  combinations.  The 
shepherd  likewise  is  now  a  feeder  of  sheep,  snd 
afterwards  an  ecclesiastical  pastor,  a  superin- 
tendent of  a  Christian  flock.  Such  equivocations 
are  always  unskilful ;  but  here  they  are  indecent, 
and  at  tpast  approach  to  impiety,  of  which, 
however,  I  believe  the  writer  not  to  have  been 
eonscioQs. 

Such  is  the  power  of  reputation  justly  acquired, 
that  its  blaze  drives  awav  the  eye  from  mce  ex- 


amination. Sorely  no  man  could  have  fancied 
that  he  read  "  Lycidas"  with  pleasure,  had  he ' 
not  known  the  author. 

Of  the  two  pieces,  **  L'Alle^"  and  "  H  Pen- 
sero6o,''I  believe  opinion  is  uniform ;  every  man 
that  reads  them,  reads  them  with  pleasure.  The 
Author's  design  is  not,  what  Theobald  has  re- 
mariLed,  merely  to  show  how  objects  derive  their 
colours  from  the  mind,  by  representing  the  ope 
ration  of  the  same  things  upon  the  gay  and  the 
melancholy  temper,  or  upon  the  same  man  as  he 
is  diflerenUy  disposed :  out  rather  how,  among 
the  successive  variety  of  appearances,  every  dis- 
position of  mind  takes  hold  on  those  by  which  it 
may  be  gratified. 

The  cheerful  man  hears  the  lark  in  the  mom 
ing ;  the  pensive  man  hears  the  nightingale  in 
the  evening.  The  cheerful  man  sees  the  cock 
strut,  and  hears  the  horn  and  hounds  echo  in  the 
wood ;  then  walks,  not  unseen,  to  observe  the 
glory  of  the  rising  sun,  or  listen  to  the  singing 
milk-maid,  and  view  the  labours  of  the' plough- 
man and  the  mower ;  then  casts  bis  eyes  about 
him  over  scenes  of  smiling  plenty,  and  looks  un 
to  the  distant  tower,  the  residence  of  some  fair 
inhabitant ;  thus  he  pursues  real  f^ayety  through 
a  day  of  labour  or  ot  play,  and  aehghts  himself 
at  night  with  the  fanciful  narratives  of  supersti- 
tious ignorance. 

The  pensive  man,  at  one  time,  walks  unseen 
to  muse  at  midnight ;  and  at  another  hears  the 
sullen  curfew.  If  the  weather  drives  him  home, 
he  sits  in  a  room  lighted  only  by  glowing  embers ; 
or  by  a  lonely  lamp  outwatches  the  north  star, 
to  discover  the  habitation  of  separate  souls,  and 
varies  the  shade  of  his  meditation^  by  contem- 
plating the  magnificent  orpathetic  scenes  of 
tragic  and  epic  poetry.  When  the  morning 
comes,  a  morning  gloomy  with  rain  and  wind, 
he  walks  into  the  dark  trackless  woods,*"  falls 
asleep  by  some  murmuring  water,  and  with  me- 
lancholy enthumasm  expects  some  dream  of  prog 
nostication,  or  some  music  played  by  aenal 
performers 

Both  Mirth  and  Melancholy  are  solitar}r,  silent 
inhabitants  of  the  breast,  that  neither  receive  nor 
transmit  communication :  no  mention  is  there- 
fore made  of  a  philosophical  friend,  or  a  pleasant 
companion.  The  seriousness  does  not  arise 
from  any  participation  of  calamity,  nor  the  gay- 
ety  from  toe  pleasures  of  the  bottle. 

The  man  of  cheerfulness,  having  exhausted 
the  countr}',  tries  what  towered  cities  will  afibrd, 
and  mingles  vrith  scenes  of  splendour,  gay  as- 
semblies, and  nuptial  festivities ;  but  he  mingles 
a  mere  spectator,  as,  when  the  learned  comedies 
of  Jonson,  or  the  wild  dramas  of  Shakspeare, 
are  exhibited,  he  attends  the  theatre. 

The  pensive  man  never  loses  himself  in 
crowds,  but  walks  the  cloister,  or  frequents  the 
cathedral.  Milton  probably  had  not  yet  forsa^ 
ken  the  church. 

Both  his  characters  delisrht  in  music ;  but  he 
seems  to  think  that  cheerful  notes  would  have 
obtained  from  Pluto  a  complete  dismission  of 
Eurydice,  of  whom  solemn  sounds  only  procured 
a  conditional  release. 


*  Here,  as  Wharton  justly  observes,  Johnson  *'  has 
confounded  hln  de<)cripiion.»  TheiDicIancholy  man  does 
not  go  out  while  it  rains,  but  waits  till 

■the  sun  begins  to  fling 
His  flainiug  beama*— — —  /.  B 
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For  the  old  age  of  Cheerfulness  he  makes  no 
provision ;  bat  Melancholy  he  conducts  with 
great  dignity  to  the  close  of  life.  His  cheerful- 
ness is  without  levity,  and  his  pensiveness  with- 
out asperity. 

Through  these  two  poems  the  images  are 
properly  selected  and  nicely  distinguished ;  but 
the  colours  of  the  diction  seem  not  sufficiently 
discriminated.  I  know  not  whether  characters 
are  kept  sufficiently  apart.  No  mirth  can,  in- 
deed, be  found  in  his  melancholy ;  but  I  am  afraid 
that  I  always  meet  some  melancholy  in  his 
mirth.  They  are  two  noble  efibrts  of  imagina- 
tion.* 

The  greatest  of  his  jurenile  performances  is 
the  mask  of  '^Comus,**  in  wtiich  may  very 
plainly  be  discovered  Uie  dawn  or  twilight  of 
'''Paradise  Lost"  Milton  appears  to  have 
formed  very  early  that  system  of  diction,  and 
mode  of  verse,  wmch  his  raaturer  judgment  ap- 
proved, and  from  which  he  never  endeavoured 
nor  desired  to  deviate. 

Nor  does  "Comas"  aflfbrd  only  a  specimen 
of  his  language  ;  it  exhibits  likewise  his  power 
of  description  and  his  vigour  of  sentiment,  em- 
ployed in  the  praise  and  defence  of  virtue.  A 
work  more  truly  poetical  is  rarely  found ;  allu- 
eions,  images,  and  descriptive  epithets,  embellish 
almost  every  period  with  lavish  decoration.  As 
a.  series  of  hnes,  therefore,  it  may  be  considered 
as  woKhy  of  all  the  admiration  with  wliich  the 
votaries  nave  received  it 

As  a  drama  it  is  deficient.  The  action  is  not 
probable.  A  mask,  in  those  parts  where  super- 
natnral  intervention  is  admitted,  rau.st  indcca  be 
given  up  to  all  the  freaks  of  imagination  ;  but, 
so  far  as  the  action  is  merely  human,  it  ought  to 
be  reasonable,  wliich  can  hardly  be  said  of  the 
conduct  of  the  two  brothers ;  who,  when  tKeir 
sister  sinks  with  fatigue  in  a  pathless  wilderness, 
wander  both  away  together  m  search  of  berries 
too  far  to  find  their  way  back,  and  leave  a  help- 
less lady  to  all  the  sadness  and  danger  of  soli- 
tude. This,  however,  is  a  defect  overbalanced 
by  its  convenience. 

What  deserves  more  reprehension  is,  that  the 

Srologue  spNoken  in  the  wild  wood  by  the  atten- 
ant  Spirit  is  addressed  to  the  audience ;  a  mode 
of  communication  so  contrary  to  the  nature  of 
dramatic  representation,  that  no  precedents  can 
flupport  it 

The  discourse  of  the  Spirit  is  too  long;  an 
objection  that  may  be  made  to  almost  all  the  fol- 
lowing speeches ;  they  have  not  the  sprightliness 
of  a  dialogue  animated  by  reciprocal  contention, 
but  "^^em  rather  declamations  deliberately  com- 
pos A,  and  formally  repeated  on  a  moral  ques- 
tion. The  auditor  therefore  listens  as  to  a  lec- 
ture, without  passion,  withont  anxiety. 

The  song  of  Comas  has  airiness  and  jollity ; 
but,  what  may  recommend  Milton's  morals  as 
well  as  his  poetry,  the  invitations  to  pleasure 

*  Mr.  Warton  indmatea  (and  there  can  bo  liule  doubt 
of  the  truth  of  his  conjecture)  that  Milton  borrowed  manj 
of  the  imaiires  hi  these  two  fine  poem^  from  "  Burton's 
Anatomy  of  Melancholy,"  a  book  ptiblhhcil  in  1631,  and 
at  sundry  times  since,  abounding  in  learning,  curious  in« 
formation,  and  pleasantry.  Mr.  Wartnh  says,  that 
Milton  a^ears  to  have  been  an  attentive  reader  thereof ; 
and  to  this  assertion  I  add,  of  my  own  knowledge,  that  it 
was  a  book  that  Dr.  Johnson  frequently  resorted  to,  as 
many  others  have  done,  for  amusement  after  the  fatigue 
4f  study.— M. 


are  so  gpaenl^  that  they  excite  no  distiiict  im- 
gea  of  corrupt  enjoyment,  and  take  no  dangenran 
hold  on  the  fancy. 

The  following  soliloquies  of  Comus  and  Che 
Lady  are  elegant,  but  tedious.  The  sonff  must 
owe  much  to  the  voice  if  it  ever  can  delight 
At  last  the  brothers  enter  with  too  much  tran- 
(^uiUity ;  and  when  they  have  feared  lest  their 
sister  should  be  in  danger,  and  hoped  that  she  is 
not  in  danger,  the  elder  makes  a  speech  in  praise 
of  chastity,  and  the  younger  finds  how  fine  it  is 
to  be  a  philosopher. 

Then  descends  the  Spirit  in  form  of  a  shep- 
herd ;  and  the  brother,  instead  of  being  in  haste 
to  ask  his  help,  praises  his  singing,  and  inquires 
his  business  in  that  place.  It  is  remarkable,  that 
at  this  interview  the  brother  is  taken  with  a  short 
fit  of  rhyming.  The  Spirit  relates  that  the  Lady 
is  in  the  power  of  Comus ;  the  brother  moraliiee 
again ;  and  the  Spirit  makes  a  long  narration, 
of  no  use,  because  it  is  false,  and  therefore  un- 
suitable to  a  good  being. 

In  all  these  parts  the  language  is  poetical,  and 
the  sentiments  are  generous ;  but  there  is  some- 
thing wanting  to  allure  attention. 

The  dispute  between  the  Lady  and  Comus  k 
the  most  animated  and  afiecting  scene  of  the 
drama,  and  wants  nothing  but  a  brisker  recipro- 
cation of  objections  and  replies  to  invite  atten- 
tion and  detain  it 

The  songs  are  vigorous  and  full  of  imagery ; 
but  they  are  harsh  in  their  diction,  and  not  veij 
musical  in  their  numbers. 

Throughout  the  whole  the  (i^ires  are  too  boM, 
and  the  language  too  luxuriant  for  dialoffue. 
It  is  a  drama  in  the  epic  style,  inelegantly  splen- 
did, and  tediousfy  instructive. 

The  Sonnets  were  written  in  diflTerent  parte 
of  Milton's  life,  upon  diflferent  occasions.  They 
de8er\'e  not  any  particnlar  criticism  j  for  of  the 
best  it  can  only  be  said,  that  they  are  not  bad ; 
and  perhaps  only  the  eighth  and  the  twenty- 
lirst  are  truly  entitled  to  this  slender  commends 
tion.  The  fabric  of  a  sonnet,  however  adapted 
to  the  Italian  language,  has  never  succeeded  in 
burs,  which,  having  greater  variety  of  terminal 
tion,  requires  the  rhymes  to  be  often  changed. 

Those  little  pieces  may  be  despatched  without 
much  anxiety ;  a  greater  work  calls  for  greater 
care.  I  am  now  to  examine  "Paradise  Lost;** 
a  poem,  which,  considered  with  respect  to  de- 
sign, may  claim  the  firet  place,  and  with  respect 
to  performance,  the  second,  among  the  proauo- 
tiens  of  the  human  mind. 

By  the  general  consent  of  critics,  the  first 
praise  of  genius  is  due  to  the  writer  of  an  epic 
poem,  as  it  requires  an  assemblage  of  all  Uie 
powers  which  are  singly  sufficient  for  other  com- 
positions. Poetry  is  the  art  of  uniting  pleasure 
with  truth,  by  calling  imagination  to  the  help  of 
reason.  Epic  poetiy  undertakes  to  teach  the 
most  important  truths  by  the  most  pleasing  pre- 
cepts, and  therefore  relates  some  great  event  in 
the  most  afl^ting  manner.  History  must  sup- 
ply the  writer  with  the  rudiments  of  narration, 
which  he  must  improve  and  exalt  by  a  nobler  art, 
must  animate  by  dramatic  energy,  and  diversify 
by  retrospection  and  anticipation ;  morality  must 
teach  him  the  exact  bounds  and  different  shades 
of  vice  and  virtue ;  from  policy,  and  the  practice 
of  life,  he  has  to  learn  the  discriminations  of  cha> 
racter,  and  the  tendency  of  the  passions,  eitlier 
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cdngle  or  combined ;  and  physiology  must  supply 
him  with  illustrations  and  images.  To  put  tncsc 
materials  to  poetical  use,  is  required  an  imagi- 
nation capable  of  paintintr  nature,  and  realizing 
fiction.  Nor  is  he  yet  a  poet  till  he  has  attained 
the  whole  extension  of  liis  language,  distin- 
guished all  the  delicacies  of  phrase,  and  all  the 
colours  of  words,  and  learned  to  adjust  their 
dificrent  sounds  to  all  the  varieties  of  metrical 
modulation. 

Bossu  is  of  opinion,  that  the  poet's  first  work 
is  to  find  a  moral,  which  his  fable  is  afterwards 
to  illustrate  and  establish.  This  seems  to  have 
been  the  process  only  of  Milton  ;  the  moral  of 
other  poems  is  incidental  and  consequent ;  in 
Milton's  only  it  is  essential  and  intrinsic.  His 
purpose  was  the  most  useful  and  the  most  ardu- 
ous ;  "to  vindicate  the  ways  of  God  to  man  ;" 
to  show  the  reasonableness  of  religion,  and  the 
nocessity  of  obedience  to  the  Divine  law. 

To  convey  this  moral  there  must  be  a  fable,  a 
narration  artfully  constructed,  so  as  to  excite 
cariosity,  and  surprise  expectation.  In  this  part 
of  his  work,  Milton  must  be  confessed  to  have 
equalled  every  other  poet  He  has  involved  in 
his  account  of  the  fall  of  man  the  events  which 
preceded,  and  those  that  were  to  follow  it  j  he 
nas  interwoven  the  whole  system  of  theology 
with  such  propriety,  that  every  part  appears  to 
be  necessary ;  and  scarcely  any  recital  is  wished 
shorter  for  Uie  sake  of  quickening  the  progress 
of  the  main  action. 

The  subject  of  an  epic  poem  is  naturally  an 
event  of  great  importance.  That  of  Milton  is 
not  the  destruction  of  a  city,  the  conduct  of  a 
colony,  or  the  foundation  of  an  empire.  His 
subject  is  the  fate  of  worlds,  the  revolution^  of 
heaven  and  of  earth ;  rebellion  against  the  su- 
preme King,  raised  by  the  highest  order  of  crea- 
ted beings ;  the  overthrow  oftheir  hostj  and  the 
punishment  of  their  crime;  the  creation  of  a 
new  race  of  reasonable  creatures,  their  ori£i:inal 
happiness  and  innocence,  their  forfeiture  of  im- 
moitahty,  and  their  restoration  to  hope  and  peace. 

Great  events  can  be  hastened  or  retarded  only 
by  persons  of  elevated  dignity.  Before  the 
greatness  displayed  in  Milton's  poem,  all  other 
greatness  shrinks  away.  The  weakest  of  his 
agents  are  the  highest  and  noblest  of  human 
beings,  the  original  parents  of  mankind ;  with 
whose  actions  the  elements  consented ;  on  whose 
rectitude,  or  deviation  of  will,  depended  the 
Btate  of  terrestrial  nature,  and  the  condition  of 
all  the  future  inhabitants  of  the  globe. 

Of  the  other  agents  in  the  poem,  the  chief  are 
such  as  it  is  irreverence  to  name  on  slight  occa- 
sions.    The  rest  were  lower  powers ; 

—of  which  the  least  could  wield 

Thoae  elementii,  and  arm  him  with  the  forw 

or  all  their  regions ; 

powers,  which  only  the  control  of  Omnipotence 
restrains  from  laying  creation  waste,  ancl  filling 
the  vast  expanse  of  space  with  ruin  and  confu- 
sion. To  display  the  motives  and  actions  of 
beings  thus  superior,  so  far  as  human  reason  can 
examine  tlicni,  or  human  imajri tuition  ropr^'scnt 
them,  is  tlie  task  which  this  mighty  Poet  has  un- 
dertaken and  performed. 

In  the  examination  of  opic  p'»oms,  much  Ppnrn- 
lation  is  commonly  employed  upon  the  nharnr- 
t'»r«i.  Th^  rhnrartor*' in  thn  **  P;ir:ii'ieio  I.r^st" 
which  admit  of  cxau:i:ialion,  ar^  those  ofangclo 
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and  of  man ;  of  angels  good  and  evil ;  of  mai 
in  his  innocent  and  sinful  state. 

Among  the  angels,  the  virtue  of  Raphael  is 
mild  and  placid,  of  easy  condescension  and  free 
communication;  tliat  of  Michael  is  regal  and 
lofty,  and,  as  may  seem,  attentive  to  the  dignity 
of  his  own  nature.  Abdicl  and  Gabriel  appear 
orrasionally,  and  act  as  every  incident  requires ; 
tho  solitary  fidelity  of  Abdiel  is  very  amiable 
painted. 

Of  the  evil  ancrels  the  characters  are  more  di* 
versified.  To  Satan,  as  Addison  observes,  such 
sentiments  are  given  as  suit "  the  most  exalted 
and  most  depraved  being."  Milton  has  been 
censured  by  Clarke*  for  the  impiety  which 
sometimes  breaks  from  Satan's  mouth ;  for  there 
are  thoughts,  as  he  justly  remarks,  which  no  ob- 
servation of  character  can  justify,  because  no 
irood  man  would  willingly  permit  them  to  pass, 
however  transiently,  through  his  own  mind.  To 
make  Satan  speak  as  a  rebel,  without  any  such 
expressions  as  might  taint  the  reader's  imagina- 
tion, was  indeed  one  of  the  great  difficulties  in 
Milton's  undertaking ;  and  I  cannot  but  think 
that  he  has  extricated  hhnself  with  great  happi- 
ness. There  is  in  Satan's  speeches  little  that 
can  give  pain  to  a  pious  ear.  The  language  of 
rebellion  cannot  oe  the  same  with  that  of  obedi- 
ence. The  malignity  of  Satan  foams  in  haugh^ 
tiness  and  obstinacy:  but  his  expressions  are 
commonly  general,  and  no  otherwise  ofTenaiTe 
than  as  they  are  wicked. 

The  other  chiefs  of  the  celestial  rebellion  are 
very  judiciously  discriminated  in  the  first  and 
second  books ;  and  the  ferocious  character  of 
Moloch  appears  both  in  the  battle  and  the  coun- 
cil, with  exact  consistency. 

To  Adam  and  to  Eve  are  given  during  their 
innocence,  such  sentiments  as  innocence  can 
generate  and  utter.  Their  love  is  pure  benevo- 
lence and  mutual  veneration ;  their  repasts  are 
without  luxury,  and  their  diligence  without  toiL 
Their  addresses  to  their  Maker  have  httle  more 
than  the  voice  of  admiration  and  gratitude. 
Fruition  left  them  nothing  to  ask ;  and  inno- 
cence left  them  nothing  to  fear. 

But  with  guilt  enter  distrust  and  discord,  mu- 
tual accusation,  and  stubborn  self-defence ;  they 
regard  each  other  with  alienated  minds,  and 
dread  their  Creator  as  the  avenser  oftheir  trans- 
gression. At  last  they  seek  shelter  in  his  mercy, 
soften  to  repentance,  and  melt  in  supplication. 
Both  before  and  after  the  fall,  the  superiority  of 
Adam  is  diligently  sustained. 

Of  the  probable  and  the  mcrceUotw,  two  parts 
of  a  vulgar  epic  poem,  which  immerge  the  critic 
in  deep  consideration,  the  "Paradise  Lost"  re- 
quires little  to  be  said.  It  contains  the  history 
of  a  miracle,  of  creation  and  redemption  ;  it  dis 
plays  the  power  and  the  mercy  of  the  Supreme 
Being:  the  probable  therefore  is  marvellous,  and 
the  marvellous  is  probable.  The  substance  of 
the  narrative  is  truth ;  and,  as  truth  allows  no 
choice,  it  is  like  neeessitv,  superior  to  rule.  To 
the  accidental  or  adventitious  parts,  as  to  eveiy 
thinir  human,  some  slight  exceptions  may  be 
made  ;  but  the  main  fabric  is  immoveably  sup- 
jmrted. 

It  is  justly  remarked  by  Addison,  that  this 
poem  has,  by  the  nature  of  its  subject,  tho  ad- 

♦  Auth.  r  i)f  the  '•  Eii{>.\y  on  Study."'*— Dr.  J. 
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vantage  above  all  others,  that  it  is  univenallT 
and  perpetually  interesting.  All  mankind  will, 
through  all  ages,  bear  the  same  relation  to  Adam 
and  ^e,  and  must  partake  of  that  good  and  evil 
which  extend  to  themselves. 

Of  the  machinery,  so  called  from  6c3f  Awb 
fuiX'^^ff  by  which  is  meant  the  occasional  inter- 
position of  supernatural  power,  another  fertile  to- 
pic of  critical  remarks,  here  is  no  room  to  speak, 
because  every  thing  is  done  under  the  immedi- 
ate and  visible  direction  of  Heaven ;  but  the  rule 
is  so  far  observed,  that  no  part  of  the  action 
could  have  been  accomplished  by  any  other 
means. 

Of  episodes,  I  think  there  are  only  two,  con- 
tained m  Raphael*B  relation  of  the  war  in  hea- 
ven, and  MichaePs  prophetic  account  of  the 
changes  to  happen  in  tnis  world.  Both  aro 
close^  connected  with  the  great  action  ;  one  was 
necessary  to  Adam  as  a  warning,  the  other  as  a, 
consolation. 

To  the  completeness  or  integrity  of  the  de- 
sign, nothing  can  be  objected  ;  it  has  distinctly 
and  clearly  what  Aristotle  requires— a  begin- 
ning, a  middle,  and  an  end.  There  is  perhaps 
no  poem,  of  the  same  length,  from  whicn  so  htr 
tie  can  be  taken  without  apparent  Mutilation. 
Here  are  no  funeral  sames,  nor  is  there  any  long 
description  of  a  shield.  The  short  digressions  at 
the  beginning  of  the  third,  seventh,  and  ninth 
books,  might  doubtless  be  spared ;  but  superflui- 
ties so  beautiful  who  would  take  away  ?  or  who 
does  not  wish  that  the  author  of  the  *^  Iliad'*  had 
gratified  succeeding  ages  with  a  little  knowledge 
of  himself?  Perhaps  no  passages  are  more  fre- 
quently or  more  attentively  read  than  tliose  ex- 
trinsic paragraphs ;  and,  since  the  end  of  poetry 
is  pleasure,  that  cannot  be  unpoetical  with  which 
all  are  pleased. 

The  questions,  whether  the  action  of  the  poem 
4>e  strictly  one,  whether  the  poem  can  be  pro- 
perly termed  heroic,  and  who  is  the  hero,  are 
raised  by  such  readers  as  draw  their  principles 
of  judgment  rather  from  books  than  from  rea- 
son. Milton,  though  he  entitled  "Paradise 
Lost*^  only  a  poem,  yet  calls  it  himself  heroic 
Bone.  Dryden  petulantly  and  indecently  denies 
the  Heroism  of  Adam,  because  he  was  overcome: 
but  there  is  no  reason  why  the  hero  should  not 
be  unfortunate,  except  estaSlished  practice,  since 
success  and  virtue  do  not  go  necessarily  together. 
Cato  is  the  hero  of  Lucan ;  but  Lucan*s  authori- 
ty will  not  be  suffered  by  duintilian  to  decide. 
However,  if  success  be  necessary,  Adam's  de- 
ceiver was- at  last  crushed  ;  Adam  was  restored 
4o  his  Maker's  favonr,  and  therefore  may  se- 
curelv  resume  his  human  rank. 

After  the  scheme  and  fabric  of  the  poem,  must 
be  considered  its  component  parts,  the  senti- 
ments and  the  diction. 

The  $enHtnenU.  as  expressive  of  manners,  or 
appropriated  to  characters,  are,  for  the  greater 
part,  unexceptionably  just 

Splendid  passages,  containing  lessons  of  mo- 
rality, or  precepts  of  prudence,  occur  seldom. 
Such  is  the  original  formation  of^this  poem,  that, 
as  it  admits  no  human  manners  till  the  fall,  it 
can  give  little  assistance  to  human  conduct  Its 
end  18  to  raise  the  thouofhts  above  sublunaiy 
isares  or  pleasures.  Yet  the  praise  of  that  forti- 
tude, witn  which  Abdiel  maintained  his  singu- 
larity of  virtue  against  the  scorn  of  multitudes, . 


may  be  aooommodatad  to  all  times ;  and  Ra^ 
phael's  reproof  of  Adam's  curiosity  after  the 
planetary  motions,  with  the  answer  returned  by 
Adam,  may  be  confidently  opposed  to  any  rule 
of  life  which  any  poet  has  dehvered. 

The  thoughts  which  are  occasionally  called 
forth  in  the  progress,  are  such  as  could  only  be 
produced  by  an  imagination  in  the  highest  de- 
gree fervid  and  active,  to  which  matenals  were 
supplied  by  incessant  study  and  unlimited  curi- 
osity. The  heat  of  Milton's  mind  may  be  said 
to  sublimate  his  learning,  to  throw  off  info  his 
work  the  spirit  of  science,  unmingled  with  its 
grosser  parts. 

He  had  considered  creation  in  its  whole  ex- 
tent, and  his  descriptions  are  therefore  learned. 
He  bad  accustomed  his  imagination  to  unre- 
strained indulgence,  and  his  conceptions  there- 
fore were  extensive.  The  characteristic  quality 
ofhis  poem  is  sublimity.  He  sometimes  descendb 
to  -the  elegant,  but  his  element  is  the  great.  He 
can  occasionally  invest  himself  with  ffrace ;  but 
His  natural  port  is  gigantic  loftiness.*  He  can 
please  when  pleasure  is  required ;  but  it  is  his 
peculiar  power  to  astonish. 

He  seems  to  have  been  well  acquainted  with 
his  own  genius,  and  to  know  what  it  was  that 
Nature  had  bestowed  upon  him  more  bountifully 
than  upon  others ;  the  power  of  displaying  the 
vast,  illuminadng  the  splendid,  enforcing  the 
awful,  darkening  the  gloomy,  and  aggravating 
the  dreadful ;  he  therefore  cliose  a  subject  on 
which  too  much  could  not  be  said,  on  which  he 
might  tire  his  fancy  without  the  censure  of  ex 
travagance. 

The  appearances  of  nature,  and  the  occur- 
rences of  life,  did  not  satiate  his  appetite  of  ^;reatp 
ness.  To  paint  thinfls  as  they  are,  requures  a 
minute  attention,  ana  employs  the  memory  i«^ 
ther  dian  the  fancy.  Milton's  delight  was  to 
sport  in  the  wide  regions  of  possibility :  reality 
was  a  scene  too  narrow  for  his  mind.  He  sent 
his  faculties  out  upon  discovery,  into  worids 
where  only  imagination  can  travel,  and  delighted 
to  form  new  modes  of  existence,  and  furnish 
sentiment  and  action  to  superior  beings ;  to  trace 
ihe  counsels  of  hell,  or  accompany  the  choirs  of 
heaven. 

But  he  could  not  be  alwajrs  in  other  worlds : 
he  must  sometimes  revisit  earth,  and  tell  ot 
things  visible  and  known.  When  he  cannot 
raise  wonder  by  the  sublimity  of  his  mind,  he 
gives  delight  by  its  fertility. 

Whatever  be  his  subject,  he  never  fails  to  fill 
the  imagination ;  but  his  images  and  descriptions 
of  the  scenes  or  operations  of  Nature  ao  not 
seem  to  be  always  copied  from  original  form» 
nor  to  have  the  freshness,  raciness,  and  energy 
of  immediate  observation.  He  saw  Nature,  as 
Dryden  expresses  it,  '*  through  the  spectacles  ot 
books;  and  on  most  occasions  calls  learning  to 
his  assistance.  The  garden  of  Eden  brings  to 
his  mind  the  vale  of^Enna,  where  Proserpine 
was  gathering  flowers.  Satan  makes  his  way 
through  fighting  elements,  like  Argo  between 
the  Cyanean  rocks ;  or  Ulysses,  between  the  two 
Sicilian  whirlpools,  when  he  shunned  Charybdis 
on  the  larboard.  The  mythological  allusions 
have  been  justly  censured,  as  not  being  always 

♦  Alcarota  cenas  k  giganietca  tublimUa  MUtomimuif 
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With  notiee  of  their  yanity ;  but  they  con- 
tnbute  variety  to  the  narration,  and  produce 
an  aHemate  exercise  of  the  memory  and  the 
fiincy. 

His  amiles  are  less  numerous,  and  more  Tari- 
ous,  than  those  of  his  predecessors.  But  he  does 
not  confine  himself  within  the  limits  of  rieorous 
comparison  :  his  great  exceHence  is  ampGtude  ; 
and  he  expands  the  adventitious  iinage  beyond 
the  dimensions  which  the  occasion  required. 
Thus,  comparing  the  shield  of  Satan  to  the  orb 
c^  the  moon,  he  crowds  the  imagination  with  the 
discovery  of  the  telescope,  and  all  the  wonders 
which  the  telescope  discovers. 

Of  his  moral  sentiments  it  is  hardly  prtdiBe  to 
affirm  that  they  excel  those  of  all  other  poets ; 
for  this  superiority  he  was  indebted  to  his  ac- 
quaintance with  the  sacred  writings.  The  an- 
cient epic  poets,  wanting  the  light  of  Revelation, 
were  very  unskilful  teachers  of  virtue ;  their 
principal  characters  may  be  great,  but  they  are 
not  amiable.  The  reader  may  rise  from  their 
works  with  a  greater  degree  oi  active  or  passive 
fortitude,  and  sometimes  of  prudence ;  but  he 
will  be  able  to  carry  away  few  precepts  of  justice^ 
and  none  of  mercy. 

From  the  Italian  writers  it  appears,  that  the> 
advantages  of  even  christian  knowledge  may  be 
possess^  in  vain.  Ariosto's  pravity  is  gene-- 
rally  known;  and,  though  the  Ddioerance  of 
Jerusaiem  may  be  considered  as  a  sacred  sub- 
ject, the  poet  has  been  very  sparing  of  moral  in- 
struction. 

•In  Milton  e^ery  line  breathes  sanctity  of 
thought  and  purity  of  manners,  except  when  the 
train  of  the  narration  requires  the  introduction  of 
the  rebellious  spirits ;  and  even  they  are  conk- 
pelled  to  acknowledge  their  subjection  to  God, 
m  such  a  manner  as  excites-reverence  and  con-^ 
firms  piety. 

Of  human  beings  there  are  but  two ;  but  those 
two  are  the  parents  of  mankind,  venerable  before 
their  fall  for  dignity  and  innocence,  and  amiable 
after  it  for  their  repentance  and  submission.  In 
the  first  state  their  afiection  is  tender  without 
weakness,  and  their  piety  sublime  without  pre-- 
sumption.  When  they  have  nnned,  they  show 
how  discord  be^ns  in  mutual  frailty,  and  how  it 
ought  to  cease  m  mutual  forbearance ;  how  con- 
fidence of  the  Divine  favour  is  forfeited  by  sin, 
and  how  hope  of  pardon  may  be  obtained  by 
penitence  and  prayer.  A  state  of  innocence  we 
can  only  conceive,  if  indeed^  in  our  present  mis-, 
ery,  it  l>e  possible  to  conceive  it ;  but  the  senti- 
ments ana  wcnrship  proper  to  a  fallen  and  offend- 
ing beingy  we  have  all  to  learn,  as  we  have  all 
to  practise. 

The  Poetj  whatever  be  done,  is.  always  great 
Our  progemtors,  in  their  first  estate,  conversed 
with  angds ;  even  when  folly  and  sin  had  degra-- 
ded  them,  they  had  not  in  their  humiliation  tke 
port  0/ mean  suitors;  and  thev  rise  affain  to  reve- 
rential regard,  when  we  fini  that  taeir  prayers 
were  heara. 

As  human  passions  did  not  enter  the  worid 
before  the  fall,  there  is  in  the  «  Paradise  Lost" 
little  opportunity  for  the  pathetic ;  but  what  little 
there  ishas  not  been  lost  That  passion  which 
is  pecuhar  to  rational  nature,  the  anguish  arising 
from  the  consciousness  of  transpession,  and  tiie 
horrors  attending  the  sense  of  the  Divine  dis- 
pleasure, are  very  justly  described  and  forcibly 


impressed.    But  the  passions  are  moved  only  on 
one  occasion ;  sublimity  is  the  general  and  pre- 
vailing quality  of  this  poem ;  sublimity  variously 
modified,  sometimes  descriptive,  sometimes  ar 
gumentative. 

The  defects  and  faults  of  "  Paradise  Lost," 
for  faults  and  defects  every  work  of  man  must 
have,  it  is  the  business  of  impartial  criticism  to 
discover.  As,  in  displaying  the  excellence  ol 
Milton,  I  have  not  made  R>ng  quotations,  bo- 
cause  of  selecting  beauties  there  had  been  no 
end,  I  shall  in  the  same  general  manner  mention 
that  which  seems  to  deserve  censure ;  for  what 
Englishman  can  take  delight  in  transcribing 
passages,  which,  if  they  lessen  the  reputation  ot 
Milton,  diminish  in  some  degree  the  honour  ot 
our  country  ? 

The  generality  of  my  scheme  does  not  admit 
the  frequent  notice  of  verbal  inaccuracies :  which 
Bentley,  perhaps  better  skilled  in  grammar  than 
in  poetry,  has  often  found,  though  ne  sometimes 
made  them,  and  which  he  imputed  to  the  obtru- 
sions of  a  reviser,  whom  the  Author's  blindness 
obliged  him  to  employ  ;  a  supposition  rash  and 
groundless,  if  he  thought  it  true  ;  and  vile  and 
pernicious,  if,  as  is  said,  he  in  private  allowed  it 
to.be  false. 

The  plan  of '*  Paradise  Lost"  has  this  incon«> 
venience,  that  it  comprises  neither  human  action* 
nor  human  manners.*  The  man  and  woman 
who  act  and  suffer  are  in  a  state  which  no  other 
man  or  woman  can  ever  know.  The  reader 
finds  no  transaction  in  which  he  can  be  engaged  ; 
beholds  no  condition  in  which  he  can  by  any 
eflbrt  of  imagination  place  himself;  he  has^ 
therefore,  littlfe  natural'  curiosity  or  sympathy. 

We  all,  indeed,  feel  the  effects  of  Adam's  dis- 
obedience ;  we  all  sin  like  Adam,  and  Uke  him 
must  all  bewail  our  offences;  we  have  restless 
and  insidious  enemies  in  the  fallen  angels ;  and 
in  the  blessed  spirits  we  have  guaraians  and 
friends  ;  in  the  redemption  of  mankind  we  hope 
to  be  included ;  and  in  the  description  of  heaven 
and  hell  we  are  surely  interested,  as  we  are  alT 
to  reside  hereafter  either  in  the  regions  of  honor 
or  of  bliss. 

But  these  truths  are  too  .important  to  be  new ; 
they  have  been  taught  to  our  infancy;  Uiey 
have  mingled  with  our  sohtaiy.  thoughts  and  fa^ 
.miliar  conversations,  and  are  habitually  inter- 
woven with  the  whole  texture  of  life.  Being 
therefore  not  new,  they  raise  no  unaccustomed 
emotion  in  the  mind ;  what  we  knew  before,  we 
cannot  leaxn ;  what  is  not  unexpected,  cannot 
surprise* 

Of  the  ideas  suggested  by  these  awful  scenes, 
iirom  some  we  recede  with  reverence,  except 
when  stated  hours  require  their  association; 
and  from  others  we  shrmk  with  horror,  or  ad- 
mit them  only  as  salutary  inflictions,  as  coun- 
terpoises to  our  interests  and  passions.  Such 
images  rather  obstruct  the  career  of  fancy  *^»n 
mcite  it. 

Pleasure  and  terror  are,. indeed,  the  genuine 
sources  of  poetry ;  but  poetical  pleasure  must  be 
such  as  human  imagination  can  at  least  con- 
ceive ;  and  poetical  terror  such  as  human  strength 
and  fortitude  may  combat  The  good  and  evil 
of  eternity  are  too  ponderous  for  the  wings  of 


*  But,  says  Dr.  Warton,  it  has  tfaroughew  a  rtteenoiL 
to  httmsD  lus  and  adiona.    C> 
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wit ;  the  mind  Binks  under  them  with  passive 
helplessness,  content  with  calm  belief  and  hum- 
ble adoration. 

Known  truths,  however,  may  take  a  different 
appearance,  and  be  conveyed  to  the  mind  by  a 
new  train  of  intermediate  images.  This  Milton 
has  undertaken,  and  performed  with  pregnancy 
and  vigour  of  mind  peculiar  to  himself.  Who- 
ever considers  the  few  radical  positions  which 
the  Scriptures  afibrded  him,  will  wonder  by  what 
energetic  operation  he  expanded  them  to  such 
extent,  and  ramified  them  to  so  much  variety, 
restrained  as  he  was  by  religious  reverence  from 
licentiousness  of  fiction. 

Here  is  a  full  display  of  the  united  force  of 
study  and  genius  ;  of  a  great  accumulation  of 
materials,  with  judgment  to  digest,  and  fancy  to 
combine  them ;  Milton  was  able  to  select  from 
nature,  or  from  story,  from  ancient  fable,  or 
from  modern  science,  whatever  could  illustrate 
or  adorn  his  thoughts.  An  accumulation  of 
knowledge  impregnated  his  mind,  fermented  by 
study,  and  exalted  by  imagination. 

It  has  been  therefore  said,  without  an  indecent 
hyperbole,  by  one  of  his  encomiasts,  that  in 
reading  "  Paradise  Lost,'*  we  read  a  book  of 
universal  knowledge. 

But  original  dehcience  cannot  be  supplied. 
The  want  of  human  interest  is  always  fclL 
**  Paradise  Lost"  is  one  of  the  books  which  the 
reader  admires  and  lays  down,  and  forgets  to 
take  up  again.  None  ever  wished  it  longer 
than  it  is.  Its  perusal  is  a  duty  rather  than  a 
pleasure.  We  read  Milton  for  instruction,  re- 
tire harrassed  and  overburthcned,  and  look  else- 
where for  recreation ;  we  desert  our  master,  and 
Beek  for  companions. 

Another  inconvenience  of  Milton's  design  is, 
that  it  requures  the  description  of  what  cannot  be 
described,  the  agency  oi  spirits.  He  saw  that 
immateriality  supplied  no  ima^o;^,  and  that  he 
could  not  snow  angels  acting  but  l)y  instruments 
of  action :  he  tlicreforc  invest  d  tliom  with  form 
and 'matter.  This,  being  necessary,  was  there- 
fore defensible ;  and  he  should  have  secured  the 
conmstency  of  his  system,  by  keeping  immate- 
jiality  out  of  sight,  and  enticing  his  reader  to  drop 
it  from  his  thoughts.  But  he  nas  unhappily  per- 
plexed his  poetr^r  with  his  philosophy.  His  in- 
fernal and  celestial  powers  are  soniotimoB  pure 
spirit,  and  sometimes  animated  body.  When 
Satan  walks  with  his  lance  upon  the  bui'ning 
marlf  he  has  a  body ;  when,  in  his  paFsogo  hcr 
tween  hell  and  the  new  world,  he  is  in  dan^jer  of 
sinking  in  the  vacuity,  and  is  supported  by  a  gust 
of  rising  vapours,  he  has  a  boay ;  when'  he  ani- 
mates the  toad,  he  seems  to  be  mere  spirit,  tliat 
can  penetrate  matter  at  pleasure ;  when  he  starts 
upintda  man  shape,  he  has  at  least  a  dotermined 
form;  and  when  he  is  brought  before  Gabriel,  he 
has  a  »pear  and  a  shield,  which  he  had  tlio  power 
of  hiding  in  the  toad,  thousrh  the  arms  of  the  con- 
tending angels  are  evidently  material. 

The  vulgar  inhabitants  of  Pandemonium,  being 
incorporeal  spirits^  are  at  lars^e,  thov^h  without 
number,  in  a  limited  space;  yet  in  the  battle,  when 
Ihey  were  overwhelmed  by  mountains,  their  armour 
hurt  them,  crushed  in  upon  their  snhslnnce,  mnr 
grovm  gross  by  sinning.  This  likewise  hapj)enod 
to  the  uncorrupted  angels,  who  were  overthrown 
the  sooner  for  their  arms,  for  unarmed  they  inic:ht 
at  spiriU  have  evaded  by  cmitraction  or  re- 
Even  88  spirits  they  are  hardly  spiritual ; 


lor  contraeHon  and  remove  are  images  of  matter » 
but  if  they  could  have  escaped  without  their 
armour,  they  might  have  escaped  from  it,  and  left 
only  the  empty  cover  to  be  battered.  Uriel, 
when  he  rides  on  a  sunbeam^  is  material ;  Satan 
is  material,  when  he  is  afraid  of  the  prowess  of 
Adam. 

The  confusion  of  spirit  and  matter  which  per- 
vades tlie  whole  narration  of  the  war  of  heaven, 
fills  it  with  incongruity ;  and  the  book  in  which 
it  is  related  is,  I  believe,  the  favourite  of  children, 
and  gradually  neglected  as  knowledge  is  in 
creased. 

After  the  operation  of  immaterial  agents  which 
cannot  be  explained,  may  be  considered  that  of 
allegorical  persons  which  have  no  real  existence. 
To  exalt  causes  into  agents,  to  invest  abstract 
ideas  witli  form,  and  animate  them  with  activity, 
has  always  been  the  right  of  poetry.  But  such 
airy  beings  are,  for  the  most  part,  suffered  only  to 
do  their  natural  office,  and  retire.  Thus  Fame 
tells  a  tale,  and  Victory  hovers  over  a  general,  or 
perches  on  a  standard;  but  Fame  and  Victory 
can  do  no  more.  To  give  them  any  real  employ- 
ment, or  ascribe  to  them  any  material  agency,  is 
to  make  them  allegorical  no  longer,  but  to  shock 
the  mind  by  ascribing  eflbcts  to  nonentity.  In  the 
"  Prometheus"  of  iKschylus,  we  see  Violence 
and  Strength,  and  in  the  *'Alcestis"  of  Euripides^ 
we  see  Death,  brou^t  upon  the  stage,  all  as  active 
persons  of  the  druna ;  but  no  precedents  can 
justify  absurdity. 

Milton's  allegory  of  Sin  and  Death,  is  un- 
doubtedly faulty.  Sin  is  indeed  the  mother  of 
Death,  and  may  be  allowed  to  be  the  portress  of 
hell ;  but  when  they  stop  the  journey  of  Satan,  a 
ioumey  described  as  real,  and  when  Death  o^rs 
him  battle,  the  allegory'  is  broken.  That  Sin  and 
Death  should  have  shown  tlic  way  to  hell,  might 
have  been  allowed ;  but  they  cannot  facilitate  the 
passage  by  building  a  bridge,  because  the  diffi- 
cult)^  of  Satan's  passage  is  described  as  real  and 
sensible,  and  the  oridge  ought  to  be  only  figura- 
tive. The  hell  assigned  to  me  rebclhous  spirits  is 
described  as  not  less  local  than  the  residence  of 
man.  It  is  placed  in  some  distant  part  of  space, 
separated  from  the  regions  of  harmony  and  order, 
by  a  chaotic  waste  and  an  unoccupied  vacuity  * 
but  Sin  and  Death  worked  up  a  mofe  of  aggravated 
soU,  cemented  with  asphaltus  ;  a  work  too  bulky 
for  ideal  architects. 

This  unskilful  allegory  appears  to  me  one  of 
the  greatest  faults  of  me  poem  ;  and  to  this  there 
was  no  temptation  but  the  Author's  opinion  of  its 
beauty. 

To  the  conduct  of  the  narrative  some  objections 
may  be  made.  Satan  is  with  great  expectation 
brought  before  Gabriel  in  paradise,  and  is  suf* 
fercd  to  go  away  unmolested.  The  creation  of 
man  is  represented  as  the  consequence  of  the 
vacuity  left  in  heaven  by  the  expulsion  of  the 
rebels ;  yet  Satan  mentions  it  as  a  report  rift  in 
heaven  iJefore  his  departure. 

To  find  sentiments  for  the  state  of  innocence 
was  very  diilicult;  and  something  of  anticipation, 
perhaps,  is  now  and  then  discovered,  Adam's 
discourse  of  dreams  seems  not  to  be  the  specuUi- 
tion  of  a  ncw-ereatcd  being.  I  know  not  whether 
his  answer  to  the  angel's  reproof  for  curiosity  does 
not  want  something  of  propriety ;  it  is  the  speech 
of  a  man  aemiaintod  with  many  other  men. 
Some  philosopnical  notions,  especially  when  the 
philosophy  is  false,  might  have  been  better  omitted. 
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The  ancel,  in  a  compaiison,  speaks  of  Hnwrous 
deoTf  before  deer  were  yet  timorou$<,  and  before 
Adam  could  understand  the  comparison. 

Dryden  remarks,  that  Milton  has  some  flats 
among  his  elevations.  This  is  only  to  say  that 
all  the  parts  are  not  equal.  In  every  work  one 
part  must  be  for  the  sake  of  othen ;  a  palace 
must  have  passagrs  ;  a  poem  must  have  transi- 
tions. It  is  no  more  to  he  reqiiinxl  that  wit  should 
always  be  blazing,  than  that  the  sun  should  always 
ataiia  at  noon.  In  a  great  work  there  is  a  vicis- 
situde of  lu:ninoua  and  opaque  parts,  as  there  is 
in  the  world  a  succossion  of  day  and  night. 
Milton,  when  he  has  expatiated  in  the  sky,  may 
be  allowed  sometimes  to  re\nsit  earth ;  for  what 
other  author  ever  soared  so  high,  or  sustained  his 
Hight  solonsr? 

Milton,  being  well  versed  in  the  Italian  poets, 
appears  to  have  borrowed  often  from  them  ;  and, 
as  every  man  catchss  something  from  his  com- 
panions, his  desire  of  imitating  Ariosto^s  levity 
oas  disgraced  his  work  with  the  "  Paradise  of 
Fools  ;"  a  fiction  not  in  itself  ill-imagined,  but  too 
ludicrous  for  its  place. 

His  play  on  words,  in  which  he  delights  too 
otten;  his  equivocations,  which  Bentley  endea> 
vours  to  defend  by  tlie  example  of  tlie  ancients; 
his  unnecessary  and  ungraceful  use  of  terms  of 
art,  it  is  not  necessary  to  mention,  because  they 
are  easily  remarked,  and  (^Lmerally  censured; 
and  at  last  bear  so  little  proportion  to  the  whole, 
that  they  scarcely  dcse- ve  the  attention  of  a  critic 

Such  are  the  faults  of  that  wonderful  perform- 
<ince,  "  Paradise  Lost ;"  wliich  lie  who  can  put 
in  balance  witli  its  beauties  must  be  considered 
not  as  nice  but  as  dull,  as  less  to  be  censured  for 
want  of  candour,  than  pitied  for  want  of  seo- 
sibility. 

Of  "Paradise  Regained,"  the  general  judgment 
seems  now  to  be  right,  that  it  is  in  many  parts 
elegant,  and  every  whsre  instructive.  It  was  not 
to  bo  supposed  that  the  writer  of  ^'  Paradise 
Lo.*(t,"  could  t3ver  write  witliout  groat  effusions  of 
fancy,  and  exalted  prcct^pls  of*  wisdom.  The 
basis  of  "  Paradise  lle/rained,"  is  narrow ;  a  dia- 
logue without  action  can  never  ploasc  like  a  union 
of  the  narrative  and  dramatic  powers.  Had  this 
|)0'3m  been  written  not  by  Milton,  but  by  some 
imitator,  it  would  have  claimed  and  received  uni- 
versai  praise. 

If  "  Paradise  Regained"  has  been  too  much 
depreciated,  "  Samson  Agonistcs"  has  in  requital 
been  too  much  admiruJ.  It  could  oijjy  be  by  long 
prejudice^  and  the  bigotry  of  learning,  that  Milton 
coidd  prefer  the  ancient  tragedies,  with  their  on- 
cumbraace  of  a  chorus,  to  the  exhibitions  of  the 
French  and  English  stages ;  and  it  is  only  bv  a 
blind  confidence  in  the  reputation  of  Milton,  that 
a  drama  can  be  praisf^d  in  which  the  intermediate 
parts  have  neither  cause  nor  consequence,  neither 
hasten  nor  retard  the  catastrophe. 

In  this  tragedy  are,  however,  many  particular 
beauties,  many  just  sontimnnts,  and  stnkmg  lines; 
but  it  wants  that  power  of  attracting  the  attention 
which  a  well-connected  plan  produces. 

Milton  would  not  have  excelled  in  dramatic 
writinr;^;  he  knew  human  nahirc  onlyin  the  gross, 
and  had  never  studied  the  shades  of  character, 
nor  the  combinations  of  concurring,  or  the  per- 
plexity of  contcndiner,  passions.  He  had  read 
much,  and  kn^^w  what  books  could  teach ;  but 
had  mi n glad  little  in  the  world,  and  was  deficient 
in  the  knowledge  wliich  cxp':!rionce  must  confer. 


Through  all  his  greater  woiks  there  prevaila  « 
uniform  peculiarity  of  dictioti,  a  mode  and  cast  of 
expression  which  bears  little  resemblance  to  that 
of  any  former  writer;  and  which  is  so  far  removed 
from  conunon  use,  tliat  an  nnleamcd  reader,  when 
he  first  opens  his  book,  finds  himself  surprised 
by  a  new  language. 

This  novelty  liiis  been,  by  those  who  can  find 
nothing  wrong  in  Milton,  imputed  to  liis  laborious 
endeavours  afler  words  suitable  to  the  grandeui 
of  his  ideas.  "  Our  lanjruagt!,"  says  Addison 
**  sunk  under  him."  But  tlie  truth  is,  tliat,  both 
in  prose  and  verse,  he  had  formed  his  style  by  a 
perverse  and  pedantic  principle.  He  was  desirous 
to  use  English  words  with  a  foreign  idiom.  This 
in  all  his  prose  is  discovered  and  condemned ;  for 
there  judgment  operates  freely,  neither  softened 
by  the  beauty,  nor  awed  by  the  dignity,  of  bis 
thoughts ;  but  such  is  the  power  of  his  poetry, 
that  his  call  is  obeyed  without  resistance,  tifle 
reader  feels  himself  m  captivity  to  a  higher  and  a 
nobler  mind,  and  criticism  sinks  in  admiration. 

Milton's  style  was  not  modified  by  his  subject; 
what  is  shown  with  greater  extent  in  "  ParacUse 
Lost,"  may  be  found  m  "  Comus."  One  source 
of  his  peculiarity  was  his  familiarity  with  the 
Tuscan  poets ;  the  disposition  of  his  words,  is,  I 
think,  frequently  Italian;  perhaps  sometimes  com- 
bined with  other  tongues. 

Of  him,  at  last,  may  be  said  what  Jonson  sayi 
of  Spenser,  that  "  he  wrote  no  language,"  but 
has  formed  what  Butler  calls  a  "  Babylonish 
dialect,"  in  itself  harsh  and  barbarous,  but  made 
by  exalted  genius  and  extensive  leammg  the  ve- 
hicle of  so  much  instruction  and  so  much  plea^ 
sure,  that,  like  other  lovers,  we  find  grace  in  iti 
deformity. 

Whatever  be  the  faults  of  his  diction,  he  can 
not  want  the  praise  of  copiousness  and  variety : 
he  was  master  of  his  language  in  its  fiill  extent ; 
and  has  selected  the  melodious  words  with  such 
diligence,  that  from  his  book  alone  the  ut  of 
English  poetry  might  be  learned. 

Afler  his  diction,  something  must  be  said  of  his 
versihtalioiu  "  The  measure,"  he  sajrs,  **  ia  the 
Enghsh  heroic  verse  without  rhyme."  Of  this 
mode  he  had  many  examples  amongthe  Italians, 
and  some  in  his  own  country.  The  Eaii  ot 
Surrey  is  said  to  have  translated  one  of  Virgil's 
books  without  rhyme  ;^  and,  beside  our  tragedies, 
a  few  short  poems  had  appeared  in  blank  verse, 
particularly  one  tending  to  reconcile  the  nation  to 
Raleigh's  'wild  attempt  upon  Guiana,  and  pro- 
bably written  by  Raleigh  himself.  These  petlr 
performances  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  much 
mfluenccd  Milton,  who  more  probably  took  his 
hint  from  Trissino's  Italia  Liber ata;  and,  finding 
blank  verse  easier  than  rhyme,  was  desirous  m 
persuading  himself  that  it  is  better. 

"  Rhyme,"  ho  eays,  and  says  truly,  "  is  no 
necessary  adjunct  of  true  poetry."  But,  per- 
haps, of  poetry,  as  a  mental  operation,  metre  or 
music  is  no  necessary  adjunct :  it  is  however  by 
the  music  of  metre  that  poetry  has  been  discrimi- 
nated in  all  languages  ;  and,  in  languages  me- 
lodiously constructed  with  a  due  proportion  of 
long  and  short  syllables,  metre  is  sufficient  But 
one  language  cannot  communicate  its  rales  to 
another :  where  metre  is  scanty  and  imperfect, 
some  help  is  necessary.    The  music  of  the  Eln- 

*The  Earl  of  Sarr<;y  tranKlated  two  books  of  Vi^gC 
without  rhyms  the  secoud  and  the  fourth  ~-J.  B. 
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pinh  heroic  lines  strikes  the  ear  so  faintly,  that 
It  is  easily  lost,  unless  all  the  syllables  of  eveiy 
line  co-operate  together ;  this  co-operation  can 
be  only  obtained  by  the  preservation  of  every 
▼erse  unmineled  with  another  as  a  distinct  sys- 
tem of  sounds ;  and  this  distinctness  is  obtained 
and  preserved  by  the  artifice  of  rhyme.  The 
variety  of  pauses,  so  much  boasted  by  the  lovers 
of  blank  verse,  changes  the  measures  of  an  En- 
glish poet  to  the  pericMls  of  a  declaimer ;  and  there 
are  only  a  few  skilful  and  happy  readers  of  Milton, 
who  enable  their  audience  to  perceive  where  the 
lines  end  or  begin.  "  Blank  verse,**  said  an  inge- 
nious critic,  ''seems  to  be  verse  only  to  the  eye." 

Poetry  may  subsut  without  rhyme,  but  En- 
glish poetrv  will  not  often  please ;  nor  can  rhyme 
ever  be  safely  spared  but  where  the  subject  is 
able  to  support  itself.  Blank  verse  makes  some 
approach  to  that  which  is  called  the  lapidary 
style  ;  has  neither  the  easiness  of  prose,  nor  the 
melody  of  numbers,  and  therefore  tires  by  long 
continuance.  Of  the  Italian  writers  without 
rhyme,  whom  Milton  alleges  as  precedents,  not 
one  is  popular ;  what  reason  could  urge  in  its 
defence  has  been  confuted  by  the  ear. 

But,  whatever  be  the  advanta^s  of  rhyme,  I 
eannot  prevail  on  myself  to  wish  that  Milton 
had  been  a  rhymer;  for  I  cannot  wish  his  work 
to  be  other  than  it  is ;  yet,  like  other  hnoes,  he 


is  to  be  admired  rather  than  imitated.  He  that 
thinks  himself  capable  of  astonishing  may  write 
blank  verse :  but  those  that  hope  only  to  please 
must  condescend  to  rhyme. 

The  highest  praise  of  genius  is  original  inven- 
tion. Milton  cannot  be  said  to  have  contrived 
the  structure  of  an  epic  poem,  and  therefore  owes 
reverence  to  that  vigour  and  amplitude  of  mind 
to  which  aU  generations  must  be  indebted  for  the 
art  of  poetical  narration,  for  the  texture  of  the 
fable,  the  variation  of  incidents,  the  interposition 
of  dialogue,  and  all  the  stratagems  that  surprise 
and  enchain  attention.  But,  of  all  the  borrowers 
from  Homer,  Milton  is  perhaps  the  least  indebt- 
ed. He  was  naturally  a  thinker  for  himself 
confident  of  his  own  abilities,  and  disdainful  of 
help  or  hinderance :  he  did  not  refuse  admission 
to  the  thoughts  or  images  of  his  predecessors, 
but  he  did  not  seek  them.  From  his  contempo- 
raries he  neither  courted  nor  received  support ; 
there  is  in  his  writings  nothing  by  which  the 
pride  of  other  authors  might  be  gratified,  or  fa- 
vour gained,  no  exchange  of  praise,  nor  solicita- 
tion of  support  His  great  works  were  pei> 
formed  under  discountenance,  and  in  blindness ; 
but  difficulties  vani^^ed  at  his  touch ;  he  was 
bom  (or  whatever  is  arduous ;  and  his  woriL  is 
not  the  greatest  of  heroic  poems,  only  bocaus^ 
it  IB  not  the  first 
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Or  the  great  Author  of  **  Hndibras,'*  there  is 
a  life  prefixed  to  the  later  editions  of  his  poem, 
by  an  unknown  writer,  and  therefore  of  disputa- 
ble authority ;  and  some  account  is  inddenuny 
given  by  Wood,  who  confesses  the  uncertain^ 
of  his  own  narrative :  more  however  than  they 
knew  cannot  now  be  learned,  and  nothing  ro> 
mains  but  to  compare  and  oop}r  them; 

Samuel  Butlkr  was  bom  in  the  parish  of 
Strensham,  in  Worcest^hire,  according  to  his 
biosrapher,.  in  16t2.  This  account  Dr.  Nash 
finds  confirmed  by  th»  register.  He  was  chris- 
tened February  14. 

His  father's  condition  is  variously  represented. 
Wood  mentions  him  as  competently  wealthy ; 
but  Mr.  Longueville,  the  son  of  Butler's  princi- 
pal friend,  says  he  was  an  honest  farmer  with 
some  small  estate,  who  made  a  shift  to  educate 
his  son  at  the  grammar-school  of  Worcester,  un- 
der Mr.  Henry  Bright,*  from  whose  care  he  re- 

*  T^eM  are  thA  worda  of  the  author  of  the  short  ac« 
count  of  Butler  prefixed  to  "  Hudibr&s."  which  Dr. 
Johnson,  notwithsiandincr  what  he  aajs  above,  aeema  to 
have  supposed'  was  written  by  Mr.  Longueville,  the  fa* 
ther ;  but  the  contrary  is  to  be  inferred  from  a  subsequent 
passage,  wherein  the  author  laments  that  he  had  neither 
such  an  acquaintance  nor  Interest  with  Mr.  Lonfuevtlle, 
as  to  procure  for  hhn  the  golden  remains  of  Butler  there 
mentioned.  He  was  probably  led  into  the  mistake  by  a 
note  In  the  Biog.  Brit.  p.  1077,  signifying  that  the  aon  of 
tMi  gentleman  was  living  in  17M. 

Of  this  friend  and  generous  patron  of  Butler,  Mr.  Wil- 
Bam  Longueville,  I  find  an  account,  written  by  a  paxson 
who  was  wall  aoquaintad  with  hlm»  to  this  eflbct;  vis. 


moved  for  a  riiort  time  to  Cambridge ;  bat,  tor 
want  of  money,  was  never  made  a  member  of 
any  college.  Wood  leaves  us  rather  doubtful- 
whether  he  went  to  Cambridge  or  Oxford  ;  but  at 
last  makes  him  pass  six  or  seven  years  at  Cam- 
bridge, without  knowing  in  what  hall  or  college ; 
yet  It  can  hardly  be  imagined  that  he  lived  so 
long  in  eiUier  university  but  as  belonging  to  one 
house  or  another;  and  it  is  still  less  likely  that 
he  could  have  so  lon^  inhabited  a  place  of  learn- 
ing with  so  little  distinction  as  to  leave  his  resi- 
dence uncertain.  Dr.  Nash  has  discovered  that 
his  father  was  owner  of  a  house  and  a  little 
land,  worth  about  eight  pounds  a  year,  still  called 
Butler's  tenement 

Wood  has  his  information  from  hie  brother, 
whose  nairative  placed  him  at  Cambridge,  m  op- 
position to  that  of  his  neighbours,  which  sent 
nim  to  Oxford.  The  brother  seems  the  best 
authority,  till,  by  confessing  his  inability  to  tell 


that  he  was  a  conveyancing  lawver,  and  a  bencher  of  the 
Inner  Temple,  and  had  raised  himself  from  a  low  begin- 
ning to  very  great  eminence  in  that  profession  ;  that  he 
was  eloquent  and  learned,  of  spotless  integritv  ;  that  he 
supported  an  aged  father  who  had  ruined  his  rortunee  bT 
extravagance,  and  by  his  industry  and  applicadcn  re-edl- 
fled  a  ruined  family ;  that  he  supported  Butler,  who,  but 
for  him,  must  literally  have  starred ;  and  received  ttcm 
him,  as  a  recompenae,  the  papers  called  his  "  Remains.** 
Life  of  the  Lord-keeper  duOford,  p.  389.— These  hav» 
since  been  given  to  the  publu  by  Mr.  Thyer,  of  Man* 
cheater  ;  and  the  originals  are  now  In  the  hands  of  th» 
Rev.  Dr.  Farmer,  nsster  of  Ema&ual  CoUega,  Caa» 
bridge.— IL 
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Ms  liall  or  coUege,  he  ghres  reason  to  euepect 
that  he  wae  resdved  to  bestow  on  him  an  aca- 
demical education ;  but  durat  not  name  a  col- 
lege, for  fear  of  detection. 

He  was,  for  some  time,  according  to  the  au- 
thor of  his  life,  derk  to  Mr.  Jefierys,  of  Earl's 
Croomb,  in  Worcestershire,  an  eminent  justice 
of  the  peace.  In  his  service  he  had  not  only 
leisure  for  study,  but  for  recreation ;  his  amuse- 
ments were  music  and  painting :  and  the  reward 
of  his  pencil  was  the  friendship  of  the  celebrated 
Cooper.  Some  pictures,  said  to  be  his,  were 
shown  to  Dr.  Nash,  at  Earl's  Croomb ;  but, 
when  he  inquired  for  them  some  years  after- 
wards, he  found  them  destroyed,  to  stop  win- 
dows, and  owns  that  they  hardly  deserved  a  bet- 
ter fate. 

He  was  afterwards  admitted  into  the  family  of 
the  Countess  of  Kent,  where  he  had  the  use  of 
a  library ;  and  so  much  recommended  himself 
to  Selden,  that  he  was  often  employed  by  him  in 
literary  business.  Selden,  as  is  well  known, 
was  steward  to  the  Countess,  and  is  supposed  to 
have  gained  much  of  lus  wealth  by  managing  her 
estate. 

In  what  character  Butler  was  admitted  mto 
that  lady's  service,  how  long  he  continued  in  it, 
and  why  he  left^it,  is,  like  the  other  incidents  of 
his  life,  ntterly  unknown. 

The  vicissitudes  of  his  condition  placed  him 
afterwards  in  the  family  of  Sir  Samuel  Luke, 
one  of  Cromwell's  officers.  Here  he  observed 
so  much  of  the  character  of  the  sectaries,  that 
ne  is  said  to  have  written  or  begun  his  poem  at 
this  time ;  and  it  is  likely  that  such  a  desini 
would  be  formed  in  a  place  where  he  saw  the 
principles  and  practices  of  the  rebels,  audacious 
and  undisguised  in  the  confidence  of  success. 

At  length  the  King  returned,  and  the  time 
came  in  which  loyalty  hoped  fot  its  reward. 
Butler,  however,  was  only  made  secretary  to  the 
Earl  of  Carbury,  president  of  the  principality  of 
Wales  ;  who  conferred  on  him  the  stewardship 
of  Lndlow  Castle,  when  the  Court  of  the 
Marches  was  revived. 

In  this  part  of  his  life,  he  married  Mrs.  Her- 
bert, agentlewoman  of  a  good  family,  and  lived, 
says  Wood,  upon  her  fortune,  having  studied 
the  common  law,  but  never  practised  it  A  for- 
tune she  had,  says  his  biographer,  but  it  was 
lost  by  bad  securities. 

In  1663  was  published  the  first  part,  contain- 
log  three  cantos,  of  the  poem  of  "  Hudibras," 
which,  as  Prior  relates,  was  made  known  at 
court,  by  the  taste  and  Influence  of  the  Eari  of 
Dorset  When  it  was  known,  it  was  necessa- 
rily admired  :  the  King  qtioted,  the  courtiers 
studied,  and  the  whole  party  of  the  royafists  ap- 
plauded It.  Every  eye  watched  for  the  golden 
shower  which  was  to  fall  upon  the  Author,  who 
certainly  was  not  without  his  part  in  the  general 
expectation. 

In  1664  the  second  part  appeared  ;  the  curi- 
osity of  the  nation  was  rekindled,  and  the  vrri- 
ter  was  again  praised  and  elated.  But  praise 
was  his  whole  reward.  »*  Clarendon,"  says 
Wood,  "  gave  him  reason  to  hope  for  places 
and  employments  of  value  and  credit ;"  but  no 
such  advantages  did  he  ever  obtain.  It  is  re- 
ported that  the  King  once  gave  him  three  hun- 
<lrod  guineas  }  but  of  this  temporary  bounty  I 
find  nu  proof. 


Wood  relates  that  he  was  seeretary  to  VB&nriy 
duke  of  Buckingham,  when  he  was  chancellor 
of  Cambridge  ;  una  is  doubted  by  the  other  wri- 
ter, who  yet  allows  the  Duke  to  have  been  his 
frequent  benefactor.  That  both  these  accounts 
are  false  there  is  reason  to  suspect,  from  a  story 
told  by  Packe,  in  his  account  of  the  Life  of  Wy- 
cherley ;  and  from  some  verses  which  Mr.  Thy- 
er  has  published  in  the  Author's  Remains. 

"  Mr.  WVcheriey,"  says  Packe,  "  had  always 
laid  hold  ot  any  opportunity  which  ofiered  of  re* 
presenting  to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  how  well 
Mr.  Butler  had  deserved  of  the  royal  family,  b^ 
writing  his  inimitable  '  Hudibras ;'  and  that  it 
was  a  reproach  to  the  court,  that  a  person  of  his 
loyalty  and  wit  should  su^r  in  obscurity,  and 
under  the  wants  he  did.  The  Dnke  always 
seemed  to  hearken  to  him  with  attention  enougn : 
and  after  some  time  undertook  to  recommena 
his  pretensions  to  his  majesty.  Mr.  Wycheiw 
ley,  in  hopes  to  keep  him  steady  to  his  word, 
obtained  of  his  Grace  to  name  a  day,  when  he 
might  introduce  tliat  modest  and  unfortunate 
poet  to  his  new  patron.  At  last  an  appointment 
was  made,  and  the  place  of  meeting  was  asreed 
to  be  the  Roebuck.  Mr.  Butler  and  his  mend 
attended  accordingly ;  the  Duke  joined  them ; 
but,  as  the  devil  would  have  it,  the  door  of  the 
room  where  they  sat  was  oi>en,  and  his  Grace, 
who  had  seated  himself  near  it,  observing  a  pimp 
of  his  acquaintance  (the  creature  too  was  a 
knight)  tnp  by  with  a  brace  of  ladies,  imme- 
diately quitted  his  engagement  to  follow  anothex 
kind  of  business,  at  which  he  was  more  ready 
than  in  doing  good  offices  to  men  of  desert, 
though  no  one  was  better  qualified  than  he, 
both  m  regard  to  his  fortune  and  understanding, 
to  protect  them ;  and  from  that  time  to  the  day  oi 
his  death,^  poor  Butler  never  found  the  least 
eflect  of  his  promise !" 

Such  is  tne  story.  The  verses  are  written 
with  a  degree  of  acrimony,  such  as  neglect  and 
disappointment  miffht  naturally  excite ;  and  such 
as  it  would  be  hard  to  imagine  Butler  capable  of 
expressing  against  a  man  who  had  any  claim  to 
his  gratitude. 

Notwithstanding  this  discouragrement  and 
neglect,  he  still  prosecuted  his  design :  and  in 
1678,  published  a  third  Mrt,  wMch  still  leaves 
the  poem  imperfect  and  abrupt  How  much 
more  he  originally  intended,  or  with  what  events 
the  action  was  to  be  concluded,  it  is  vain  to  con 
jecture.  Nor  can  it  be  thought  strange  that  he 
should  stop  here,  however  unexpectedly.  To 
write  without  reward  is  sufficiently  unpleasinff. 
He  had  now  arrived  at  an  age  when  he  might 
think  it  proper  to  be  in  jest  no  longer,  and  per- 
haps his  health  might  now  begin  to  faU. 

He  died  in  1680 :  and  Mr.  Longueville,  hav- 
ing unsuccessfully  solicited  a  subscription  for  his 
interment  in  Westminister  Abbey,  buried  him 
at  his  own  cost  in  the  churchyard  of  Covent- 
garden.*    Dr.  Simon  Patrick  read  the  service. 

Granger  was  informed  by  Dr.  Pearce,  who 
named  for  his  authority  Mr.  Lowndes  of  the 
Treasury,  that  Butler  had  a  yeariy  pension  of  a 

*  In  a  note  in  the  "Biographla  Brkannica,'*  p,  107d, 
he  is  said,  on  the  authority  or  the  younger  Mr.  Longue 
ville,  to  hare  lived  for  some  years  in  Rose*street,  Co 
Tent-garden,  and  alao  that  he  died  there ;  the  latter  oi 
these  particulars  is  rendered  highly 'proliable,  by  Us 
being  interred  in  the  cemetery  of  that  pariah.— H. 
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hundred  pounds.  This  is  contradicted  by  all 
tradition,  oy  the  complaints  of  Oldham,  and  bv 
the  reproaches  of  Dryden ;  and  I  am  afraid  will 
never  be  confirmed. 

About  sixty  years  afterwards,  Mr.  Barber,  a 
printer,  mayor  of  London,  and  a  friend  to  But- 
ler's principles,  bestowed  on  him  a  monument  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  thus  inscribed  : 

M.  S. 

8AMUELIS    BUTLERI, 

<lttl  Strenshainis  in  agro  Vitrorii.  uau  1013, 

obiit  Lorid.  16so. 

Vir  doaufl  imprimia,  acer,  Intpsrer ; 

Operibus  Ins enii,  non  item  priemiis,  feelix 

Satyrici  apuunos  Carmitiis  Anifcx  e^eiriiui 

Quo  eiraulats  Heli«rloniB  Larvam  detrnxit, 

£t  Perduellium  scelera  llberrini^  exngitavit ; 

Scripcorura  in  auo  genere,  Frinius  ct  Postremua 

Nc,  cui  vivo  deerant  ferfe  omnia, 

Deesset  etiam  mortuo  Tumulus, 

Hoc  tandem  poslto  mamiore,  niravit 

JohanneB  Barber,  Civis  Londinensis,  1731. 

A.fter  his  death  were  published  three  small 
volumes  of  his  postliumous  works :  I  know  not 
Tiy  whom  collected,  or  by  what  authority  ascer- 
tained ;•  and,  lately,  two  volumes  more  have 
been  printed  by  Mr.  Thyor,  of  Manchester,  in- 
dubitably genuine.  From  none  of  these  pieces 
•can  his  ufe  be  traced,  or  his  character  discover- 
ed. Some  verses  in  the  last  collection,  show 
him  to  have  been  among  those  who  ridiculed  the 
'institution  of  the  Royal  Society,  of  which  the 
enemies  were  for  some  time  very  numerous  and 
"very  acrimonious,  for  w  hat  reason  it  is  hard  to 
conceive,  since  the  philosophers  professed  not 
to  advance  doctrines,  but  to  produce  facts ;  and 
the  most  zealous  enemy  of  innovation  must  ad- 
mit the  gradual  progress  of  experience,  however 
be  may  oppose  hypothetical  temerity. 

In  this  mist  of  obscurity  passed  the  life  of 
Butler,  a  man  whose  name  can  only  perish  witli 
his  language.  The  mode  and  place  of  his  edu- 
t^ation  are  unknown  ;  the  events  of  his  life  are 
variously  related ;  and  all  that  can  be  told  with 
certainty  is,  that  he  was  poor. 

The  poem  of  "  Hudibras  *'  is  one  of  those 
compositions  of  which  a  nation  may  justly 
Doast ;  as  the  images  which  it  exhibits  are  do- 
mestic, the  sentiments  unborrowed  and  unex- 
pected, and  the  strain  of  diction  original  and 
peculiar.  We  must  not,  however,  suffer  the 
pride,  which  we  assume  as  the  countrymen  of 
Butler,  to  make  any  encroachment  upon  justice, 
nor  appropriate  those  honours  which  others 
"have  a  rignt  to  share.  The  poem  of  "  Hudi- 
'bras'^  is  not  wholly  English  :  the  original  idea 
is  to  be  found  in  the  history  of  "  Don  (Suixote ;" 
a  book  to  which  a  mind  of  the  greatest  powers 
may  be  indebted  without  disgrace. 

Cervantes  shows  a  man.  who  having,  by  the 
incessant  perusal  of  increoible  tales,  subjected 
his  understanding  to  his  imagination,  and  fami- 
liarised his  mind  by  pertinacious  meditation  to 
trains  of  incredible  events,  and  scenes  of  impos- 
«ble  existence  ;  goes  out  in  the  pride  of  knight- 
hood to  redress  WTongs,  and  defend  virgins,  to 
rescur  captive  princrssos,  and  tumble  usurper}* 
from  tlicir  thrones  ;  attondi'd  by  a  s<jiiirp,  wliosc 
cnnning,  too  low  for  the  suspicion  of  a  jjcnorous 
mind,  enables  him  odcu  to  cIhtiI  lii-^  lna^t^•r. 

The  hero  of  BuUit  if*  a  Pro<byt.<'nan  jiutice, 

♦  They  were  coll«rtftl  into  ()ii> ,  aii<1  imhii  Jitil  in  I. Mm). 
1732.— H. 


who,  in  the  confidence  of  legal  authority  and  the 
rage  of  zealous  ignorance,  ranges  the  country  to 
repress  superstition  and  correct  abuses,  accom- 
panied by  an  an  independent  ckrk,  disputatious 
and  obstinate,  with  whom  he  oflen  debates,  but 
never  conquers  him. 

Cervantes  liad  so  much  kindness  for  Don 
Cluixote,  that  however  he  embarrasses  hhn  %\  ith 
abpurd  di.stresses,  he  gives  him  so  much  evv.s-d 
and  virtue  as  may  preserv'e  our  esteem ;  \^  her- 
ever  he  is,  or  whatever  he  does,  he  is  made  by 
matchless  dexterity  commonly  ridiculous,  but 
never  contemptible. 

But  for  poor  Hudibras.  his  poet  had  no  teri- 
demess  ;  he  chooses  not  tliat  any  pity  should  be 
shown  or  respect  paid  him ;  he  gives  him  up  at 
once  to  laughter  and  contempt,  witliout  any 
qualitv  that  can  dignify  or  protect  him. 

In  forming  the  character  of  Hudibras,  and  de- 
scribing his  person  and  habihments,  the  author 
seems  to  labour  with  a  tumultuoa?  confusion  of 
dissimilar  ideas.  He  had  read  the  history  of  tlic 
mock  knights-errant ;  he  kneW  the  notions  and 
manners  of  a  Presbyterian  magistrate,  and  tried 
to  unite  the  absurdities  of  both,  however  distant, 
in  one  personage.  Thus  he  gives  him  that  pe- 
dantic ostentation  of  knowledge  wliich  has  no 
relation  to  chivalry,  and  loads  him  with  martial 
encumbrances  tliat  can  add  nothing  to  his  ci\'il 
dignity.  He  sends  him  out  a  cfdoneUingf  and  yet 
never  brings  him  within  sight  of  war. 

If  Hudibras  be  considered  as  the  representa- 
tive of  the  Presbyterians,  it  is  not  easy  to  say  why 
his  weapons  should  be  represented  as  ridiculous 
or  useless ;  for,  whatever  judgment  might  be 
passed  upon  their  knowledge  or  their  arguments, 
experience  had  sufficiently  shown  that  their 
swords  were  not  to  be  despised. 

The  hero,  thus  compounded  of  swaggerer  and 
pedant,  of  knight  and  justice,  is  led  forth  to  ac^ 
tion,  with  his  squire  Kalpho,  an  independent 
enthusiast. 

Of  the  contexture  of  events  planned  by  the 
Author,  which  is  called  the  action  of  the  poem, 
since  it  is  lefl  imperfect,  no  judgment  can  be 
made.  It  is  probable  that  the  hero  was  to  be  led 
through  many  luckless  adventures,  which  would 
give  occasion,  like  his  attack  upon  the  "  bear 
and  fiddle,*'  to  expose  the  ridiculous  rigour  of 
the  sectaries  ;  like  his  encounter  with  Sidrophel 
and  Whachum,  to  make  superstition  and  credu- 
lity contemptible ;  or,  like  his  recourse  to  the 
low  retailer  of  the  law,  discover  the  fraudulent 
practices  cf  different  professions. 

What  series  of  events  he  would  have  formed, 
or  in  what  manner  he  would  have  rewarded  or 
punished  his  hero,  it  is  now  vain  to  conjecture. 
His  work  must  have  had,  as  it  seems,  the  defect 
which  Dryden  imputes  to  Spenser :  the  action 
could  not  have  been  one  ;  there  could  only  have 
been  a  succession  of  incidents,  each  of  which 
might  have  happened  without  the  rest,  and 
which  could  not  all  co-operate  to  any  single 
conclusion. 

The  discontinuity  of  the  action  might,  how- 
ever, have  been  easily  forgiven,  if  there  had  been 
action  enoiigb  :  but  I  believe  ever\*  reader  rf-grets 
the  paucity  of  events,  and  compfains  that  in  tho 
po'in  of  "Hudibras,"  as  in  the  history  of  Thn- 
I  ydides,  tliere  is  more  said  than  done.  The 
H(  (M'es  are  too  seldom  ehnntr<'d,and  the  attention 
i.-  liri'd  M-ith  loni.'  (otiveit-ation. 
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'  It  is,  indeed,  much  more  easy  to  form  dialogues 
Ihan  to  contrive  adventures.  Every  position  makes 
way  for  an  argument,  and  every  objection  dic- 
tates an  answer.  When  two  disputants  are  en- 
gaged upon  a  complicated  and  extensive  qiies- 
tioQ,  the  difficulty  is  not  to  continue,  but  to  end, 
the  controversy.    But  whether  it  be  that  we  com- 

Erehead  but  few  of  th&  possibUities  of  life,  or  that 
fe  itself  afibrds  little  variety,  every  man  who  has 
tried  knows  how  much  labour  it  will  cost  to  form 
Buch  a  combination  of  circumstances  as  shall  have 
at  once  the  grace  of  novelty  and  credibility,  and 
delight  fancy  without  violence  to  reason. 

Perhaps  the  dialogue  of  this  poem  is  not  per- 
fect Some  power  of  engaging  the  attention 
mi^ht  have  been  added  to  it  by  quicker  recipro- 
cation, by  seasonable  interruptions,  by  sudden 
questions,  and  by  a  nearer  approach  to  dramatic 
B{uightliness ;  without  which  fictitious  speeches 
will  always  tire,  however  sparkling  with  sentences, 
imd  however  variegated  with  allusions. 

The  great  source  of  pleasure  is  varictj'.  TJni- 
formity  must  tire  at  last,  though  it  be  unifonnity 
of  excellence.  We  love  to  expect ;  and,  when 
expectation  is  disappointed  or  m-atified,  we  want 
to  be  ag^n  expecting.  For  this  nnpatience  of  the 
present,  whoever  would  please  must  make  provi- 
sion. The  skilful  writer  irrital.  mulcel,  makes  a 
due  distribution  of  the  still  and  animated  parts. 
It  is  for  want  of  this  artful  intertexture,  and 
those  necessary  changes,  that  the  whole  of  a 
book  may  be  tedious,  though  all  the  parts  are 
praised. 

If  inexhaustible  wit  could  give  perpetual  plea- 
sure, no  eye  would  ever  leave  half-read  the  work 
of  Butler;  for  what  poet  has  ever  brought  so 
many  remote  images  so  happily  together  ?  It  is 
scarcely  possible  to  peruse  a  page  without  finding 
iK>me  association  of  images  tnat  was  never  found 
before.  By  the  first  paragraph  the  reader  is 
amused,  by  the  next  he  is  delighted,  and  by  a  few 
more  strained  to  astonishment ;  but  astonishment 
is  a  toilsome  pleasure ;  he  is  soon  weaiy  of  won- 
dering, and  longs  to  be  diverted. 

Omoia  vuk  belle  Maiho  dicere,  die  aliquandc 
£i  bene,  die  neutrum,  die  aliquando  male. 

Imagination  is  useless  without  knowledge :  na- 
ture gives  in  vain  the  power  of  combination,  unless 
study  and  observation  supply  materials  to  be 
combined.  Butler's  treasures  of  knowledge  ap- 
pear proportioned  to  his  expense :  whatever  topic 
employs  his  mind,  he.  shows  himself  qualified  to 
expand  and  illustrate  it  with  all  the  accessaries 
that  books  can  fumish :  he  is  found  not  only  to 
have  travelled  the  beaten  road,  but  the  by-paths 
of  literature ;  not  only  to  have  taken  general  sur- 
veys, hut  to  have  examined  particulars  with  mi- 
nute inspection. 

If  tlie  French  boast  the  learning  of  Rabelais, 
we  need  not  be  afraid  of  confronting  them  with 
Butler. 

But  the  most  valuable  parts  of  his  j^rformance 

arc  those  which  retired  study  and  native  wit  can- 

ot  supply.    He  that  merely  makes  a  book  from 

oks  may  be  useful,  but  can  scarcely  be  great 

aUcr  had  not  sufiered  life  to  gUde  beside  him 

seen  or  unobserved.     He  had  watched  with 

great  diligence  the  opemtions  of  human  nature, 

and  tractid  the  effects  of  opinion,  humour,  interest, 

and  passion.  From  such  remarks  proceeded  that 

great  number  of  sententious  di.«ticiis  which  have 

passed  into  conversation,  and  are  added  as  pro- 
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verbial  axioms  to  the  general  stock  of  practical 
knowledge. 

When  any  work  has  been  \'iewed  and  admired, 
the  first  question  of  intcllincnt  curiosity  is,  how 
was  it  performed?  "Hudibras''  was  not  a  hastv 
effusion ;  it  wa5  not  produced  by  a  sudden  tumult 
of  imagination,  or  a  short  paroxysm  of  violent 
labour.  To  accumulate  such  a  mass  of  senti- 
ments at  the  call  of  accidental  desire,  or  of  sud- 
den necessity,  is  bevond  the  reach  and  power  of 
tlie  most  active  and  comprehensive  mind.  I  am 
informed  by  Mr.  Thyer,  of  Manchester,  that  ex- 
cellent editor  of  this  author's  relics,  that  he  could 
show  something  like  "Iludibras"  ift  prose.  He 
has  in  his  poss»\osion  the  common-place  book,  in 
which  Buucr  n  posited  not  such  events  and  pre- 
cepts as  are  jrathered  by  reading,  but  such  re- 
marks, similitudes,  allusions,  assemblages^  or  in- 
ferences, as  occasion  prompted,  or  meditation  pro- 
duced, those  thoujrhts  that  were  generated  in  Iiis 
own  mind,  and  mioht  be  usefully  applied  to  some 
future  purpose.  Such  is  the  labour  of  those  who 
write  for  immortality. 

But  human  works  are  not  easily  found  without 
a  perishable  part  Of  the  ancient  poets  every 
reader  feels  the  mythology  tedious  ana  oppressive. 
Of  "Hudibras,"  the  manners,  being  founded  on 
opinions,  are  temporary  and  local,  and  therefore 
become  every  day  less  intelligible,  and  less  strik* 
ing.  What  Cicero  says  of  philosophy  is  true 
likewise  of  wit  and  humour,  that  "time  effaces 
the  fictions  of  opinions,  and  confirms  the  detei^ 
minations  of  Nature."  {^uch  manners  as  depend 
upon  standing  relations  and  general  passions  are 
co-extended  with  the  race  of  man;  but  those 
modifications  of  life  and  peculiarities  of  practice, 
which  are  the  progeny  of  error  and  perverseness, 
or  at  best  of  some  accidental  influence  or  transient 
persuasion,  must  perish  with  their  parents. 

Much  therefore  of  that  humour  which  trans- 
ported  the  last*  ccntuiy  with  merriment  is  lost  to 
us,  who  do  not  know  the  sour  solemnity,  the  sul- 
len superstition,  the  gloomy  moroseness,  and  the 
stubborn  scruples  of  the  ancient  puritans  ;  or,  iJ 
we  knew  them,  derive  our  information  only  from 
books,  or  from  tradition,  have  never  had  them 
before  our  eyes,  and  cannot  but  by  recollection 
and  study  understand  the  lines  in  which  they  are 
satirized.  Our  gmndfathers  knew  the  picture 
from  the  life ;  we  judge  of  the  life  by  contemplat- 
ing the  picture. 

It  is  scarcely  posable,  in  the  regularily  and 
oompasure  of  the  present  time,  to  image  me  tu- 
mult of  absurdity,  and  clamour  of  contradictbo. 
which  perplexed  doctrine,  disordered  practice,  and 
disturbed  both  public  and  private  quiet,  in  that 
ae^e  when  subordination  was  broken,  and  awe  wtfl 
hissed  away ;  when  any  unsettled  innovator,  who 
could  hatch  a  half-formed  notion,  produced  it  to 
the  public;  when  every  man  might  become  a 
preacher,  and  almost  every  preacher  could  collect 
a  congregation. 

The  wisdom  of  the  nation  is  very  reasonably 
supposed  to  reside  in  the  parliament  "What  can 
be  concluded  of  the  lower  classes  of  the  people, 
when,  in  one  of  the  parUamcnts  summoned  by 
Cromwep,  it  was  seriously  proposed,  that  all  the 
records  in  the  tower  should  be  burned,  that  all 
memory  of  things  past  should  be  effiiced,  and  that 
the  whole  system  of  life  should  commence  anew? 

W"e  liave  never  been  witnesses  of  animostiei 
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excited  by  the  use  of  mmce-mefl  and  plom-pop- 
xidffe ;  nor  seen  with  what  abborrence  tnoae,  who 
eomd  eat  them  at  all  other  times  of  the  year. 
'  would  shrink  from  them  in  December.    An  ola 
..puritan,  who  was  alive  in  my  childhood,  being  at 
one  of  Uie  feasts  of  the  church  invited  by  a  neigh- 
bour to.|»artake  his  cheer,  told  him,  that  if  lie 
would  treat  him  at  an  alehouse  with  beer  brewed 
for  all  times  and  seasons,  he  should  accept  his 
^Undiess,  but  would  have  none  of  his  supersti- 
tious meats  or  drinks. 
One  of  the  puritamcal  tenets  was  the  illegality 

•  of  all  games  of  chance ;  and  he  that  reads  data- 
ker  upon  I.oto«nay  see  how  much  learning  and 

•  leason  one  of  the  first  scholars  of  his  age  thought 
necessaiy,  to  prove  that  it  was  no  crime  to  throw 
a  die,  or  play  at  cards,  or  to  hide  a  shilling  for  the 
reckoning. 

Astrology,  however,  agunst  which  so  much  of 

•  the  -satire  is  directed,  was  not  more  the  folly  of 
the  puritans  than  of  others.  It  had  in  that  time 
■a  veij  extensive  dominion.  Its  predictions  raised 
hopes  and  fears  in  minds  which  ou^t  to  have 
dejected  it  with  contempt  In  hazar£>us  under- 
48lLing8  care  was  taken  to  begin  under  the  influ- 
ence of  a  propitious  .planet ;  and,  when  the  King 
was  prisoner  m  Carisbrook  Castle,  an  astrologer 
was  consulted  what  hour  would  be  found  most 
-favourable  to  an  escape. 

What  eBect  this  poem  had  upon  the  public, 
'•whether  it  shamed  imposture,  or  reclaimed  credu- 
lity, is  not  easily  determined.  Cheats  can  seldom 
stand  long  agamst  laughter.  It  is  ceitain  that  die 
credit  of  planetaiy  intelligence  wore  fast  away ; 
thoogh  some  men  of  knowledge,  and  Diyden 
among  them,  continued  to  believe  that  conjunc- 
tions and  oppositions  had  a  great  part  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  good  or  evil,  and  in  tne  government 
■  of  sublunary  thinga 

Po^ical  action  ought  to  be  probable  upon  cer- 
tain suppositions ;  and  such  probability  as  bur- 
lesque requires  is  here  violated  only  by  one  inci- 
dent Nothing  can  show  more  plainly  the  neces- 
sity of  doing  something,  and  the  difficulty  of  find- 
ing something  to  do,  than  that  Butler  was  reduced 
to  transfer  to  his  hero  the  flagellation  of  Sancho, 
not  the  most  agreeable  fiction  of  Cervantes ;  very 
suitable  indeecT  to  the  manners  of  that  age  and 
nation,  which  ascribed  wonderful  efiicacy  to  vo- 
luntary penances ;  but  so  remote  from  the  prac- 
tice ana  opinions  of  the  Hudibrastic  time,  that 
jadlgmeDt  and  imagination  are  aUke  ofiended. 


The  diotion  of  this  poem  is  grosdy  ftmiliar 
and  the  numbers  purposely  neglected,  except  in 
a  few  places  where  the  thoujpfhte  by  their  native 
excellence  secure  themselves  from  violation,  being 
sudi  as  mean  language  cannot  express.  The 
mode  of  versification  has  been  blamed  by  Dxy- 
den,  who  regrets  that  the  heroic  measure  was  not 
rather  chosen.  To  the  critical  sentence  of  Dryden 
the  highest  reverence  would  be  due,  were  not  tus 
decisions  oflen  preci{Ntate.  and  his  opinions  im- 
mature. When  he  wished  to  change  the  mea- 
sure, he  probably  would  have  been  willing  to 
change  more,  if  he  intended  that,  when  the 
numbers  were  heroic,  the  diction  should  still  re- 
main vulgar,  he  planned  a  very  heterogeneous  and 
unnatunu  composition.  If  he  preferred  a  general 
stateliness  both  of  sound  and  words,  he  can  be 
onhr  understood  to  wish  Butler  had  undertaken  a 
diflerent  work. 

The  measure  is  quick,  sprightly,  and  colloqui&i, 
suitable  to  the  vulgarity  of  the  words  and  the 
levity  of  the  sentiments.  But  such  numbers  and 
such  diction  can  gain  regard  only  when  they  an 
used  by  a  writer  whose  vigour  of  fancy  and  co- 
piousness of  knowledge  entitle  him  to  contempt 
of  omamente,  and  who,  in  conse<]uence  of  tiSe 
novelty  and  justness  of  his  conceptions,  can  aflbnl 
to  throw  metephors  and  epithete  away.  To  an- 
other that  conveys  common  thoughto  m  cardess 
versification,  it  will  only  be  said,  Pauper  videri 
Cinna  wHiy  et  est  pauper.  The  meaning  and 
diction  will  be  worthy  of  each  other,  ana  cri- 
ticism may  jusUy  doom  them  to  perish  toge- 
ther. 

Nor,  even  though  another  Butler  should  arise^ 
woiild  another  "  Hudibras**  obtein  the  same  re- 
gard. Burlesque  consiste  in  a  disproportion  b^ 
tween  the  style  and  the  sentiments,  or  between 
the  adventitious  sentiments  and  the  fundamental 
subject  It,  therefore,  like  all  bodies  compounded 
of  ncterog[eneou8  parts,  contains  in  it  a  principle 
of  corruption.  All  disproportion  is  unnatural  * 
and  from  what  is  unnatural  we  can  derive  only 
the  pleasure  which  novelty  pnKluces.  We  ad- 
mire it  awhile  as  a  litrangc  thing ;  but  when  it  is 
no  longer  strange,  we  perceive  its  deformity.  It 
is  a  kind  of  artmcc,  which  by  frequent  repetition 
detects  iteelf :  and  the  reader,  learning  m  time 
what  he  is  to  expect,  lays  down  his  book,  as  the 
spectator  turns  away  from  a  second  odiibition  of 
those  tricks,  of  whicnthe  odiy  use  is  to  show  that 
they  can  be  played. 
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'Joflir  Welhot,  afterwards  £ari  of  Rochester, 
the  son  of  Henry,  Eari  of  Rochester,  better  known 
by  the  title  of  Lord  Wilmot,  so  often  mentioned 
in  Clarendon's  History,  was  bom  April  10, 1647, 
at  EMtehley,  in  Oxfordshire.  Afler  a  grammatical 
education  at  the  school  of  Buiford,  be  entered  a 
nobleman  into  Wadham  College,  in  1659,  only 
twelve  years  old;  and  in  1661,  at  fourteen,  was, 
with  some  other  persons  of  hi^h  rank,  made 
tmSter  of  arts  by  Lord  Clarendon  in  {lerson. 


HetraveDed  afterwards  mto  France  and  Italy; 
and  at  his  return  devoted  himself  to  the  court 
In  1665,  he  went  to  sea  with  Sandwich,  and  dis- 
tinguished himself  at  Beigen,  by  uncommon  in- 
trepidity ;  and  the  next  summer  served  again  on 
board  Sir  Edward  Spragge,  who,  in  the  lieat  of 
the  engagement,  having  a  message  of  reproof  to 
send  to  one  of  his  captains,  comd  find  no  man 
ready  to  carry  it  but  Wilmot,  who,  in  an  open 
boat,  went  and  returned  amidst  the  storm  of  shot 
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Bat  hJB  npaUtioa  for  bravei^  was  not 
be  wu  reproadiBd  wHIi  slmkiiig  away  in  street 
oDBrrelfl,  and  leaving  hU  companions  to  shift  as 
Ukej  comd  without  him;  and  Sheffield,  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  has  left  a  stoiy  of  his  refusal  to 
fight  him. 

He  had  very  eariy  an  inclination  to  intemper- 
ance, which  be  totally  subdued  in  his  travels; 
but,  when  he  became  a  courtier,  he  unhappily 
addicted  himself  to  dissolute  and  vicious  oom- 

Cmy,  fay  which  his  principles  were  conupted,  and 
B  manners  depraved.  He  lost  all  sense  of  re- 
lifiioas  restraint,  and,  finding  it  not  convenient,  to 
admit  the  authori^  of  laws,  which  he  was  le- 
solved  not  to  ob^,  sheltered  his  wickedness  be- 
hind infidelity. 

As  be  excAieA  in  that  noisy  and  licentious  mer* 
nment  which  wine  excites,  his  companions  eagerly 
encouraged  him  in  excess,  and  he  willingly  in- 
dulged it;  till,  as  he  confessed  to  Dr.  Burnet,  he 
was  for  five  vears  together  continually  druzik,  or 
so  muc:h  inflamed  by  freciuent  ebriety,  as  in-  no 
interval  to  be  master  of  himself. 

In  this  state  he  ptayed  many  frolics,  which  it  is 
not  for  his  honour  that  we  should  remember,  and 
which  are  not  now  distinctly  known.  He  oAen 
parsued  low  amours  in  mean  disguises,  and  always 
acted  with  great  exactness  and  dexterity  tbe  ch'a- 
laoters  which  he  assumed. 

He  once  erected  a  stage  on  Tower-hill,  and 
harangued  the  populace  as  a  mountebank ;  and, 
having  made  pnysic  part  of  his  study,, is  said  to 
have  pracatised  it  successfully. 

He  was  so  much  in  favour  with  King  Charles, 
that  he  was  made  one  of  the  gentlemen  d*  the 
bed-chamber^  and  comptroller  of  Woodstock 
Park. 

Having  an  active  and  inquisitive-  mind,  he 
never,  eroept  in  his  paroxysms  of  intemperance, 
was  whoDy  negfigent  of  study;  he  read  what  is 
eoDsiderod  as  poute  learning  so  much,  that  he  is 
mentioned  by  W  ood,  as  the  greatest  scholar  of  all 
the  nobility.  Sometimes  he  retired  into  the  coun- 
tnr,  and  amused  Himself  with  writing  libels,  in 
wmch  he  did  not  pretend  to  confine  himself  to 
truth. 

EDs  favoorite  author  in  French  was  Boileau, 
and  m  Kn^ish,  Cowley.. 

Thus  in  a  course  of  drunken  gavety,  and  gross 
seDsnality,  with  intervals  of  study  perhaps  yet 
more  criminal,  with  an  avowed  contempt  of  all 
decency  and  order,  a  total  disregard  of  every 
moral,  and  a  resolute  denial  of  every  religious 
ob^gation,  he>  lived  worthless  and  useless,  and 
bbzed  out  his  youth  and  his  hedth  in  lavish 
voluptuouinies8;'till,  at  the  age  of  one-and-thirty. 
he  had  exhausted  the  fund  of  life,  and  reduced 
himself  to  a  state  of  weakness  and  diecay.^ 

At  this  time  he  was  led  to  an  acquaintance 
with  Dr.  Burnet,  to  whom  he  laid  open  with  great 
freedom  the  tenor  of  his  opimons,  and  the  course 
of  his  life,  and  from  whom  he  received  such  con- 
viction of  the  reasonableness  of  moral  dutf  ,  and 
the  truth  of  Christianity,  as  produced  a  total 
change  both  of  his  manners  and  opinions..  The 
account  of  those  salutary  conferences  is  given 
by  Burnet,  in  a  book  entitled  *'  Some  Passages 
or  the  life  and  Death  of  John,Eari  of  Rochester," 
which  the  critic  ought  to  read  for  its  el)sgance,  the 
philosopher  for  its  ar£[uments,  and  the  saint  for 
Its  pie^.  It  were  an  mjuiy  to  the  readsr  to  afibr 
iuman 


He  died,  July  86,  1690,  befine  he  had  com- 
pleted his  thirty-fourth  year  j  and  was  so  worn 
away  by  a  long  illness,  that  bfe  went  out  witiiiout 
astrugele. 

LoraRochester  was  eminent  for  the  vigour  of 
his  colloquial  wit,  and  remarkable  for  many  wild 
pranks  and  sallies  of  extravagance.  The  glare 
of  his  general  character  diffused  itself  upon  his 
writings ;  the  compositions  of  a  man  whose  name 
was  heard  so  often  were  certain  of  attentioUjan^ 
from  many  readers  certain  of  applause.  This 
blaze  of  reputation  is  not  yet  quite  extinsuished; 
and  his  poetry  still  retains  some  splendour  bo< 
yond  that  which  genius  has  bestowed. 

Wood  and  Burnet  give  us  reason  to  believe, 
that  much  was  imput^  to  him  which  he  did  not 
write.  I  know  not  by  whom  Uie  original  collec- 
tion was  made,  or  by  what  authority  its  genuine- 
ness was  ascertained.  The  first  edition  was  pub- 
lished in  the  year  of  his  death,  with  an  air  of  con- 
cealment, professing  in  the  title-page  to  be  printed 
at  Antweip. 

Of  some  o£  the  pieces,  however,  there  is  no 
doubt  The  imitation  of  Horace's  satire,  tho 
verses  to  Lord  Mul^avo,  satire  against  Man,  the 
verses  upon-  '^  Nothmg,''  and  perhaps  some  others, 
are  I  beueve  genuine,  and  periiaps  most  of  those 
which  the  collection  exhibits.* 

As  he  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  found  losure 
for  any  course  of  contmued  study,  his  pieces  are 
commonly  short,  such  as  one  fit  of  resolution 
would  produce. 

His  songs  have  no  particular  character;  they 
tell,  like  other  songs,  in  nnooth  and  easy  language, 
of  scorn  and  kindness,  dismission  ana  desertion, 
absence  and  inconstancy,  with  the  common-places 
of  artificiat.courtship.  They  are  commonly  smooth 
and  easy;  but  bave  Httle  nature,  and  fime  senti- 
ment 

His  imitation  of  Hbrace  on  Ludlius  is  not  in- 
elegant, or  unhappy.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  the* 
Second,  began  that  adaption,  which 'has  since 
been  very  frequent,  of  ancient  poetry  to  present 
times ;  and  perhaps  few  will  be  found  where  the 
parallelism  is  better  preserved  than  in  this.  The 
yersificatien  is  indeed  sometimes  careless,  but  il 
is  sometimes  vigorous  and  webhty. 

The  strongest  eflbrt  of  bis  Muse  is  his  poem 
upon  **  Nothmg.**  He  is  not  the  first  who  has 
chosen  .this  barren  topic  for  the  boast  of  his  fer- 
tility There  is  a  poem  called  '*  Nihil,*'  in  Latin, 
by  Fasserat,  a  poet  and  critic  of  the  sixteenta 
century,  in  Franee;  who,  in  his  own  epitaph,  ex 
presses  his  zeal  for  good  poetry  thus : — 

— Molliter  owa  quiescent, 
Sim  modo  carminibua  non  onerau  mails. 

ISs  woiks  are  not  common,  and  therefore  I 
shall  subjoin  his  verses. 

In  examining  ,this  peilbrmance^  *^  Nothing^ 
must  be  oonsid^ed  as  having  not  only  a  negative, 
but  a  kind  of  positive  signifi^tion ;  as,  I  n^d  not 
fear  thieves ;  1  have  nothing ;  and  notlw^g  is  a 
veiy  poweiful  protector.  In  the  first  part  of  the 
sentence  it  is  taken  negatively,  in  the  second  it  is 
taken  positivdy,  as  an  agent   In  one  of  Boileau's 


*  Dr.  Johnson  has  made  no  mention  of  "  Va^en- 
dnian,**  (altered  firom  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,)  wkich 
was  published'aftar  hts  death,  hr  a  friend,  who  descxttiea 
him  in  the  preiace,  not  onlj  as  being  one  of  tbs  greaiest 
geniuses,  but  one  of  th«  most  virtuous  inaa.ti^t.eTac 
existed«-J.  B. 
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ROCHESTER. 


finM  it  WW  a  mtm^kfo^  whielfaer  he  should  nse 
i  ricn  /itre,  or  i  ne  rim  fnrt;  and  the  first  was 
prefened,  because  it  gave  Hen  a  sense  in  some 
sort  poflitiye.  24'oihing  can  be  a  subject  onl^  in 
iti  positive  sense,  and  such  a  sense  is  given  it  in 
the  first  line: — 

Nothings  thoa  elder  brother  eT'n  to  shade. 

In  this  line,  I  know  not  whether  he  does  not 
allude  to  a  curious  book,  ^  De  Umbmj"  by 
Wowerus,  which  having  told  the  anslities  of 
shade,  concludes  with  a  poem  in  whicn  8!^  these 
lines: — 

Jam  primum  terram  valldii  clrcumspice  claustrii 
Suspensam  totam,  decua  admirabile  mundl 
Terraaque  tractusque  maris,  camposque  liquentei 

£ria  et  vaati  laqueata  palatia  cceii 

Omnibua  Umbra  prior. 

The  positive  sense  is  generally  preserved  with 
great  skill  through  the  whole  poem;  though, 
sometimes,  in  a  subordinate  sense,  the  negative 
nothing  is  injudiciously  mingled.  Passerat  con- 
founds the  two  senses. 

Another  of  his  most  vigorous  pieces  is  his  lam- 
poon on  Sir  Car  Scrope,  who,  in  a  poem  called 
''The  Praise  of  8atu«,"  hsd  some  lines  like 
these:* — 

He  who  cao  push  into  a  midnight  fray 
His  brave  companion,  and  then  run  away. 
Leaving  him  to  be  rourdcr'd  in  the  street, 
Then  put  it  off  witli  some  buffoon  conceit : 
Him,  tnus  dishonourM,  for  a  wit  you  own, 
And  court  him  as  lop  fiddler  of  the  town. 

This  was  meant  of  Rochester,  whose  buffoon 
cneeit  was,  I  suppose,  a  saying  often  mentioned, 
that  every  num  tooidd  be  a  coward  if  he  durst;  and 
drew  from  him  those  furious  verses;  to  which 
Scrope  made  in  reply  an  epigram,  entfing  with 
these  lines:— 

Thou  canst  hurt  no.  man's  fame  with  thy  ill  word ; 
Thy  x>en  is  full  as  harmless  as  thy  sword. 

Of  the  satire  against  "  Man,"  Rochester  can 
only  claim  what  remains  when  all  Boileau's  part 
is  taken  away. 

In  all  his  works  there  is  sprightliness  and  vigour, 
and  eveiy  where  may  be  found  tokens  of  a  tnind 
which  study  mi^ht  have  carried  to  excellence. 
What  more  can  oe  expected  firom  a  life  spent  in 
ostentatious  contempt  of  regularity,  and  ended 
before  the  abilities  of  many  other  men  began  to 
be  displayed.! 


*  I  quota  from  memory. — Dr.  J. 

t  The  late  Georjre  Stephens,  Esq.  made  the  aelection 
of  Rochester's  Poems,  which  appears  in  Dr.  Johnson's 
edition ;  bat  Mr.  Malone  observes,  that  the  same  task 
had  been  performed  in  the  early  part  of  the  lam  century, 
by  Jacob  Tonaon.— C. 


POEMA 

CI.  V.  JOAlOf IS  PASBE&ATn, 

Regil  in  Academia  Parislensi  Profesaoria, 

AD   ORNATISSIMUII  VIRUM  ERRICUM  MBMMIVM. 

Janua  adest,  festie  poscunl  sua  dona  Kalend«, 
Munus  abeai  testis  quod  pomirn  offerre  Kalendi& 
Siccine  Castalius nobis  ezaruit  humor? 
Usque  adeo  ingenii  noatri  est  exhausta  facultas, 
Immunem  ut  videat  redeuntis  janitor  anni  ? 
Quod  nusquam  est,  potiiu  noTa  per  vesti^a  quvram. 

Ecce  autem  partes  dum  sese  versat  in  omnea 
Invenit  mea  Musa  ntAf7,  ne  despice  munus. 
Nam  nihil  est  ^ommis,  nihil  est  prctioaius  auro. 
Hue  animum,  hue  igitur  vultus  advene  twnignoe 
Res  nova  narratur  quie  nullt  audita  piiorum, 
Ausonii  el  Graii  dixerunt  cslera  vates, 
AuBonio)  indicium  nihil  est  Gra-'cieque  Camceoo. 

£  cffilo  quacunque  Cerea  sua  proapicil  arva 
Aut  genitor  liquidis  orbem  cnmnleditur  ulnis 
Oceanus,  nihil  interitus  ei  originis  ezpers. 
Immortaie  m'At'/,  nihil  omni  parte  beatum. 
Quod  si  hinc  majcatas  etvis  divina  probatur, 
Num  quid  honore  deum,  num  quid  dignabimur  aris  ' 
Conspcctu  lucis  nihil  est  jucundius  aimao, 
Vere  nthily  nihil  irriguo  formosius  horto, 
Floridius  pratis,  Zephvri  clemeniiua  aura ; 
In  bello  sanctum  nihil  esl^  Martiaquc  tumultu  : 
Justum  in  pace  nihil,  nihtl  est  in  fcedere  tutum. 
Felix  cui  ntAt'/ est,  (fuerant  hiec  vota  TibuUo,) 
Non  timet  insidias :  fures,  incendia  temnk  • 
Solicitas  scquiiur  nuilo  sub  judice  lites. 
Hie  ipse  invictia  qui  Bubjicil  omnia  fatis 
Zcnonis  sapiens,  nihil  admiratur  et  optaL 
Socraticique  gresris  fuii  ista  scientia  quondam. 
Scire  niAii,  studio  cui  nunc  incumbitur  uni. 
Nee  quicquam  in  ludo  mavult  didicisse  juventua. 
Ad  magnas  quia  ducit  opes,  ei  culmen  honorum. 
Nosce  nihil,  nosccs  fertur  quod  Pythagoree 
Grano  haerere  fabip,  cui  vox  adjuncta  negantia. 
Multl  Mercurio  freti  duce  viscera  teme 
Pura  liquefaciunt  simul,  et  pairimonia  tni<ir<intj 
Arcaoo  matantcs  operi.  et  carbonibus  atria, 
Qui  tandem  exhauati  damnis,  fractique  iabore, 
Inveniunt  atque  inventum  nihil  usque  requirunt 
Hoc  dimetiri  non  ulla  decempeda  poaait : 
Nee  numeret  Libycs  numerum  qui  callet  arena : 
Et  Phuebo  ignotum  nihil  est,  nihil  altius  aatria. 
Tuque,  tibi  licet  eximium  sit  mentis  acumen, 
Omnem  in  naturam  i^netrana,  et  in  abdita  reram. 
Pace  tua,  Meroml,  mhil  ignorare  videria. 
Sole  tamen  nihil  est,  a  puro  clarius  igne. 
Tange  nMi7,  diceaaue  nihil  sine  corpore  tangi 
Ccrne  niAi7,  cerni  dices  nihil  absque  colore. 
Surdum  audit  loquiturque  nihil  sine  voce,  vola^tl6 
Absque  ope  pennarum,  et  graditur  sine  cruribua  oIUil 
Absque  loco  motu(|ue  m'Ai/ per  inane  vacatur. 
Humano  generi  uiilius  nihil  arte  medenm. 
Ne  rhombos,  igitur,  neu  Theasala  murmura  tentet 
Idalia  vacuum  traiectus  arundine  pectus, 
Neu  legal  Idaso  Dlcueum  in  vertice  gramaa 
Vulnefibus  saevi  nihil  auxiliator  amoria 
Vezerit  et  quemvia  trans  moestas  nortitor  undaa. 
Ad  auperos  imo  nihil  hunc  revocabit  ab  orco. 
Infcrni  nihil  inflectit  prascordia  regis. 
Parcarumque  colos,  et  inexorabile  penanm. 
Obruta  Phlegraeis  campis  Titania  pubes 
Pulmineo  sensit  nihil  ease  potentius  ictu : 
Porrigiiur  magni  nihil  extra  mcenia  mundi : 
Diiquo  nihil  metuunt.    Quid  longo  carmine  plan 
Commemorem  ?    Virtute  mkU  praatantiuB  ipsa, 
Splendidius  nihil  eat ;  nihil  est  Joye  deniquo  rn^na 
Sed  tempus  flnem  argutis  imponere  nugis 
Ne  tibi  SI  multa  laudem  mea  carmina  cnaita, 
De  nihUo  nihili  pariant  ftsddia  Tenoa 


ROSCOMMON. 


Wentworth  Dillon,  Earl  of  Roscommon, 
was  the  son  of  James  Dillon,  and  Elizabeth 
Wentworth,  sister  to  the  Earl  of  Strafibrd.  He 
was  bom  in  Ireland*  during  the  lieutenancy  of 
Strafibrd,  who  being  both  his  uncle  and  his  god- 
father, gave  him  his  own  surname.  His  fauier, 
the  third  Earl  of  Roscommon,  had  been  con- 
verted by  Usher  to  the  protestant  religion  ;t 
and  when  the  popish  rebellion  broke  out,  Straf- 
ford, thinkino;  the  family  in  great  danger  from 
the  fury  of  the  Irish,  sent  for  his  godson,  and 

E laced  him  at  his  own  seat  in  Yorkshire,  where 
e  was  instructed  in  Latin  ;  which  he  learned 
so  as  to  write  it  with  purity  and  elegance, 
though  he  was  never  able  to  retain  the  rules  of 
grammar. 

Such  is  the  account  given  by  Mr.  Fenton, 
from  whose  notes  on  Waller  most  of  this  ac- 
count must  be  borrowed,  though  I  know  not 
whether  all  that  he  relates  is  certain.  The  in- 
structor whom  he  assigns  to  Roscommon,  is  one 
Dr.  Hall,  by  whom  he  cannot  mean  the  famous 
Hall,  then  an  old  man  and  a  bishop. 

When  the  storm  broke  out  upon  Strafibrd, 
his  house  was  a  shelter  no  longer ;  and  IMlIon, 
by  the  advice  of  Usher,  was  sent  to  Caen,  where 
the  protestants  had  then  a  university,  and  con- 
tinued his  studies  under  Bochart. 

Young  Dillon,  who  was  sent  to  study  under 
fiochart,  and  who  is  represented  as  having  al- 
ready made  great  proficiency  in  literature,  could 
not  be  more  than  nine  years  old.  Straf!brd 
went  to  govern  Ireland  in  1635,  and  was  put  to 
d^th  eight  years  afterwards.  That  he  was 
bent  to  Caen  is  certain  ;  that  he  was  a  great 
scholar  may  be  doubted. 

At  Caen  he  is  said  to  have  had  some  preter- 
natural intelligence  of  his  father's  death. 

"  The  Lord  Roscommon,  being  a  boy  of  ten 
years  of  age,  at  Caen,  in  Normandy,  one  day 
was,  as  it  were,  madly  extravagant  m  playinor, 
leaping,  getting  over  the  tables,  boards,  &c.  He 
was  wont  to  be  sober  enough ;  they  said,  God 
grant  this  bodes  no  ill-luck  to  him !  In  the  heat 
of  this  extravagant  fit  he  cries  out,  *My  father 
i«  dead !'  A  fortnight  after,  news  came  from 
Ireland  that  his  father  was  dead.  This  account 
I  had  from  Mr.  Knolles,  who  was  his  governor, 
and  then  with  him — since  secretary  to  the  Earl 
of  StrafK>rd ;  and  I  have  heard  His  Lordship^s 
relations  confirm  the  same." — ^Adbret's  Mis- 

CZLLANT. 

The  present  age  is  very  little  inclined  to  fa- 
vour any  accounts  of  this  kind,  nor  will  the 
name  of  Aubrey  much  recommend  it  to  credit ; 
it  ought  not,  however,  to  be  omitted,  because 


*  TheBlog.  Britan.  says,  probably  about  the  year  1683 ; 
but  this  la  inoonfltst/^nt  with  the  date  of  Straffora's  vice- 
royalty  in  the  following  page.— C. 

f  Tt  was  hi«  ^andfaiher.  Sir  Robert  Dillon,  aecond 
Earl  of  RoftcomTDon,  who  was  converted  from  popery, 
and  hi.t  conversion  is  recited  in  the  patent  of  Sir  James, 
ihe  (lr!«t  Carl  of  Roscommon,  aa  one  of  the  grounds  of  his 
creation.— Jtfdtone. 


better  evidence  of  a  fact  cannot  easily  be  found 
than  is  here  offered ;  and  it  must  be  by  preserving 
such  relations  that  we  may  at  last  judge  how 
much  they  are  to  be  regarded.  If  we  stay  to 
examine  this  account,  we  shall  see  difficulties 
on  both  sides ;  here  is  the  relation  of  a  fact  given 
by  a  man  who  had  no  interest  to  deceive,  and 
who  could  not  be  deceived  himself;  and  here  is, 
on  the  other  hand,  a  miracle  which  produces  no 
effect ;  the  order  of  nature  is  interrupted,  to  dis- 
cover not  a  future  but  only  a  distant  event,  the 
knowledge  of  which  is  of  no  use  to  him  to  whom 
it  is  revealed.  Between  these  difficulties  what 
way  shall  be  found  ?  Is  reason  or  testimony  to 
be  rejected  ?  I  believe  what  Osborne  says  of  an 
appearance  of  sanctity  may  be  applied  to  such 
impulses  or  anticipations  as  this:  *'Do  not 
wholly  slight  them,  because  they  may  be  true ; 
but  do  not  wholly  trust  them,  because  they  may 
be  false." 

The  state  both  of  England  and  Ireland  was 
at  this  time  such,  that  ho  who  was  absent  from 
either  country  had  very  little  temptation  to  return ; 
and  therefore  Roscommon,  when  he  left  Caen, 
travelled  into  Italy,  and  amused  himself  with 
its  antiquities,  and  particularly  with  medals,  in 
which  he  acquired  uncommon  skill* 

At  the  Restoration,  with  the  other  friends  of 
monarchy,  he  came  to  EIngland,  was  made  cap- 
tain of  the  band  of  pensioners,  and  learned  so 
much  of  the  dissoluteness  of  the  court,  that  he 
addicted  himself  immoderately  to  gaming,  by 
which  he  was  engaged  in  frequent  (^uarrel^  and 
which  undoubtedly  brought  upon  him  its  usual 
concomitants,  extravagflmce  and  distress. 

After  some  time,  a  dispute  about  part  of  his 
estate  forced  him  into  Ireland,  where  he  was 
made  by  the  Duke  of  Ormond  captain  of  the 
guards,  and  met  with  an  adventure  thus  related 
by  Fenton : — 

"He  was  at  Dublin  as  much  as  ever  distem- 
pered with  the  same  fatal  affection  for  play, 
which  engaged  him  in  one  adventure  that  well 
deserves  tooe  related.  As  he  returned  to  his 
lodgings  from  a  gaming-table,  he  was  attacked 
in  the  dark  by  Aree  ruffians,  who  were  employed 
to  assassinate  him.  The  Earl  defended  himself 
with  so  much  resolution,  that  he  despatched  one 
of  the  aggressors :  whilst  a  gentleman,  accident- 
ally passing  that  way,  interposed,  and  disarmed 
another :  Sie  third  secured  himself  by  flight. 
This  generous  assistant  was  a  disbanded  officer, 
of  a  good  family  and  fa.ir  reputation ;  who,  by 
what  we  call  the  partiality  of  fortime,  to  avoid 
censuring  the  iniquities  of  the  times,  wanted 
even  a  puin  suit  of  clothes  to  make  a  decent  ap- 
pearance at  the  CastJe.  But  his  Lordship,  on 
this  occasion,  presenting  him  to  the  Duke  of 
Ormond,  with  great  importunity  prevailed  with 
his  Grace,  that  ne  might  resign  his  post  of  cap- 
tain of  the  guards  to  nis  friend ;  which  for  about 
three  years  the  gentleman  emoyed,  and,  upon 
his  death,  the  Duke  returned  the  conuniMOO  to 
his  generous  benefactor.** 
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When  he  had  finished  his  business,  he  returned 
to  London :  was  made  master  of  the  horse  to 
the  Dutchess  of  York  ;  and  married  the  Lady 
Frances,  daughter  to  the  Eari  of  Burlington,  and 
widow  of  Colonel  Courteney.* 

He  now  busied  his  mind  with  literary  projects, 
and  formed  the  plan  for  a  society  for  refining  our 
language  and  fixing  its  standard ;  **  in  imiUUon," 
says  Fenton,  *^  of  Uiose  learned  and  polite  socie- 
ties with  which  he  had  been  acquainted  abroad." 
In  this  design  his  friend  Dryden  is  said  to  have 
assisted  him. 

The  same  design,  it  is  well  known,  was  revi- 
ved by  Dr.  Swift  m  the  ministry  of  Oxford  ;  but 
it  has  never  nnce  been  pubhcly  mentioned, 
though  at  that  time  great  expectations  were 
formed,  by  some,  of  its  establishment  and  its 
effects.  Such  a  society  miffht,  perhaps,  without 
much  difficulty,  be  collected  ;  but  that  it  would 
produce  what  is  expected  from  it  maybe  doubted. 

The  Italian  academy  seems  to  have  obtained 
its  end.  The  language  was  refined,  and  so  fixed 
that  it  has  chanffed  but  little.  The  French  aca- 
demy thought  that  they  refined  their  language, 
and  doubtless  thought  rightly;  but  the  event 
has  not  shoVn  that  they  fixed  it ;  for  the  French 
of  the  present  time  is  very  different  from  that  of 
the  last  century. 

In  diis  country  an  academy  could  be  expected 
to  do  but  little.  If  an  academician's  place  were 
profitable,  it  would  be  given  by  interest ;  if  attend- 
ance were  gratuitous,  it  would  be  rarely  paid, 
and  no  man  would  endure  the  least  oisgust 
Unaninuty  is  impossible,  and  debate  would  se- 
parate the  assembly* 

But  suppose  the  philolosical  decree  made  and 
promulgated,  what  would  be  iU  authority  7  In 
absolute  governments,  there  is  sometimes  a  ^ 
neral  reverence  paid  to  all  that  has  the  sanction 
of  power,  and  the  countenance  of  greatness. 
How  little  this  b  the  state  of  our  country  needs 
not  be  told.  Wo  live  in  an  age  in  which  it  is  a 
kind  of  public  sport  to  refuse  all  respect  that 
cannot  be  enforced.  The  edicts  of  an  English 
academy  would  probably  be  read  by  many,  only 
that  they  might  oe  sure  to  disobey  them. 

That  our  language  is  in  perpetual  danger  of 
corruption  cannot  be  denied  j  DU]t  what  preven- 
tion can  be  found  ?  The  present  manners  of  the 
nation  would  deride  authority  |  and  therefore 
nothing  is  left  but  that  every  wnter  should  criti- 
cise himself. 

All  hopes  of  new  literary  institutions  were 
quickly  suppressed  by  the  contentious  turbulence 
of  King  James's  reign ;  and  Roscommon,  fore- 
seeing that  some  violent  concussion  of  the  state 
was  at  hand,  purposed  to  retire  to  Rome,  alle- 
ging, that  "it  was  best  to  sit  near  the  chimney 
when  the  chamber  smok<^  ;**  a  sentence,  of 
whicli  the  application  seems  not  very  clear. 

His  departure  was  delayed  by  the  gout ;  and 
he  was  so  impatient,  either  of  hinderance  or  of 
pam,  that  he  submitted  himself  to  a  French  em- 
piric, who  is  said  to  have  repelled  the  disease 
into  his  bowels. 

At  the  moment  which  he  expired,  he  uttered 
with  an  energy  ofyoice  that  expressed  the  most 


*  Ha  was  married  to  Ladj  Frances  Bojle,  In  April, 
IMk  Bt  this  lady  be  had  no  laane.  Ha  married  aa- 
coikQj,  iOth  Not.  1974.  Isabella,  daughter  of  Manhaii 
BoyalDO^  of  Bannacon,  m  Yorkahltra.— Jfo^bna. 


fervent  devotion,  two  Imes  of  hii  own  n 
"  Dies  IrsB  :"— 

M7  Ood.  m7  Father,  and  my  Friand, 
Do  not  iorsake  me  In  mj  end. 

He  died  m  1684,  and  was  buried  with  great 
pomp  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

His  poetical  character  is  given  by  Mr.  Fen- 
ton; — 

"In  his  writings,"  says  Fenton,  "we  view 
the  image  of  a  mind  which  was  naturally  seri- 
ous and  solid ;  richly  furnished  and  adorned 
with  all  the  ornaments  of  learning,  unaffectedly 
disposed  in  the  most  regular  and  elegant  order. 
His  imagination  might  have  probably  been  more 
fruitful  and  spri^tly,  if  his  judgment  had  been 
less  severe.  But  that  severity  (delivered  in  a 
masculine,  clear,  succinct  stylej  contributed  to 
make  him  so  eminent  in  the  didactical  manner, 
that  no  man,  with  iustice,  can  affirm  he  was  ever 
equalled  by  any  ot  our  nation,  without  confess- 
ing at  the  same  time  that  he  is  inferior  to  none. 
In  some  other  kinds  of  writing,  his  genius  seems 
to  have  wanted  fire  to  attain  the  point  of  per- 
fection ;  but  who  can  attain  it  7" 

From  this  account  of  the  riches  of  his  mind, 
who  would  not  imagine  that  they  had  been  dis- 
played in  large  volumes  and  numerous  perform- 
ances ?  Who  would  not,  after  the  perusal  of 
this  character,  be  surprised  to  find  that  all  the 
proofs  of  this  genius,  and  knowledge,  and  judg 
ment,  are  not  sufficient  to  form  a  single  book, 
or  to  appear  otherwise  than  in  conjunction  with 
the  works  of  some  other  writer  of  the  same 
peUy  size  1*  But  thus  it  is  that  characters  are 
written  :  we  know  somewhat,  and  we  imagine 
the  rest  The  observation,  that  his  imamnation 
would  probably  have  been  more  fruitnil  and 
sprightly,  if  his  judgment  had  been  less  severe, 
may  be  answered  by  a  remarker  somewhat  in- 
clined to  cavil,  by  a  contrary  supposition,  that 
his  judgment  would  probably  have  been  less  se- 
vere, if  his  imaginaUon  had  been  more  fruitful 
It  is  ridiculous  to  oppose  judgment  to  imaffma^ 
tion ;  for  it  does  not  appear  that  men  nave 
necessarily  less  of  one  as  they  have  more  of  the 
other. 

We  must  allow  of  Rosconunon,  what  FenUm 
has  not  mentioned  so  distinctly  as  he  ought  and 
what  is  yet  yery  much  to  his  honour,  that  he  is^ 
perhaps,  the  only  correct  writer  ui  verse  before 
Addison  :  and  tSiat,  if  there  are  not  so  many  or 
so  great  beauties  in  his  compositions  as  in  those 
of  some  contemporaries,  there  are  at  least  fewer 
faults.  Nor  is  ads  his  highest  praise ;  for  Mr.. 
Pope  has  celebrated  him  as  the  only  moral  wii» 
ter  of  King  Charies'  reign  :— 

Ubhappy  Dryden !  In  all  Charlea'  days, 
Roacommon  only  boasts  unspotted  lays. 

His  great  work  is  his  "  Essay  on  Translated 
Verse;*'  of  which  Dryden  writes  thus  in  his  ^e- 
hce  to  his  "Miscellanies  :** — 

"  It  was  my  Lord  Roscommon's  '  Essay  on 


•  They  were  published,  together  with  those  of  Duka, 
in  anoctaro  Tolume,  te  1717.  The  editor,  whoever  he 
waa,  professes  to  hare  taken  great  care  to  procure  and 
insekof  aUhis  Loidship'spoerosthatare  truly  genuine. 
The  truth  of  this  assertion  is  flatly  denied  by  the  author 
of  an  account  of  Mr.  John  romft<et,  prefixed  to  hia  re- 
mains ;  who  aaaerts,  that  the  Frospea  of  Death  waa  writ- 
ten  by  that  parson  nuuiy  years  after  Lord  Roacommon's 
deceaae :  aa,  alao,  that  the  paraphraae  of  the  Prayer  of 
Jeremy  waa  wrWen  by  a  genriaman  of  the  nams  of 
Souihcoon,  ttvinff  inthsyaar  17M.-H. 
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TniMi«tody6ne,*'*8aTs  Drrdan,  <<wliieli  made 
BM  uneasy,  till  I  tried  whe&er  or  no  I  waa  ca^ 
pable  of  foliowing  hia  rules,  and  of  reducing  the 
speculation  into  practice.  For  many  a  fair  p^re- 
cept  in  poetrjT  is  like  a  seeming  demonstration 
in  mathematics,  very  specious  in  the  diagram, 
but  failing  in  the  mechanic  operation.  I  think 
I  have  generally  observed  his  mstructions :  I  am 
sure  my  reason  is  sufficiently  convinced,  both  of 
their  truth  and  usefulness ;  which,  in  other 
words,  is  to  confess  no  less  a  vanity  than  to  pre- 
tend that  I  have,  at  least  in  some  places,  made 
examples  to  his  rules." 

This  declaration  of  Dryden  will,  I  am  afraid, 
be  found  little  more  than  one  of  those  cursory 
dvilitiee  which  one  author  pays  to  another ;  for 
when  the  sum  of  Lord  Roscommon's  precepts 
is  collected,  it  will  not  be  easy  to  discover  how 
they  can  qualify  their  reader  for  a  better  per- 
formance of  translation  than  might  have  been 
attained  by  his  own  reflections. 

He  that  can  abstract  his  mind  from  the  ele- 
gance of  the  poetry,  and  confine  it  to  the  sense 
of  the  precepts,  will  find  no  other  direction  than 
that  the  author  should  be  suitable  to  the  trans- 
lator's genius ;  that  he  should  be  such  as  may 
deserve  a  translation ;  that  he  who  intends  to 
translate  him  should  endeavour  to  understand 
him ;  that  perspicuity  should  be  studied,  and 
unusual  and  uncouth  names  sparingly  inserted ; 
and  that  the  style  of  the  original  would  be  co- 
|>ied  in  its  elevation  and  depression.  These  are 
the  rules  that  are  celebrated  as  so  definite  and 
important;  and  for  the  delivery  of  which  to 
mankind  so  much  honour  has  been  paid.  Ros- 
common has  indeed  deserved  his  praises,  had 
they  been  given  with  discernment,  and  bestowed 
not  on  the  rules  themselves,  but  the  art  with 
which  they  arc  introduced,  and  the  decorations 
with  which  they  are  adorned. 

The  "  Essay,"  though  generally  excellent,  is 
not  without  its  faults.  The  story  of  the  Ctuack, 
borrowed  from  Boileau,  was  not  worth  the  im- 
portation ;  he  has  confounded  the  British  and 
Saxon  mythology : — 

I  grant  Chat  from  some  mossy  idol  oak. 

In  double  rhymes,  our  77u)r  and  Woden  spoke. 

The  oak,  as  I  think  Gildon  has  observed,  be- 
longed to  the  British  druids,  and  Thor  and  JVo- 
den  were  Saxon  deities.  Of  the  double  rhymes, 
which  he  so  liberally  supposes,  he  certainly  had 
.10  knowledge. 

His  interposition  of  along  paragraph  of  blank 
verses  is  unwarrantably  licentious.  Latin  poets 
inight  as  well  have  introduced  a  series  of  iam- 
1>ic8  among  their  heroics. 

His  next  work  is  the  translation  of  the  '*  Art 
of  Poetry ;"  which  has  received,  in  my  opinion, 
not  less  praise  than  it  deserves.  Blank  verse, 
left  merely  to  its  numbers,  has  little  operation 
either  on  the  ear  or  mind :  it  can  hardly  support 
Itself  without  bold  figures  and  striking  images. 
A  poem  frigidly  didactic,  without  liiyrae,  is  so 
near  to  prose,  that  the  reader  only  scorns  it  for 
|>retending  to  be  verse. 


Havinff  disentangled  himself  fimm  tiie  diffi- 
culties of  ihyme,  he  may  justly  be  expected  to 
give  the  sense  of  Horace  with  great  exactness, 
and  to  suppress  no  subtlety  of  sentiment  for  the 
difficulty  of  expressing  it  This  demand,  how 
ever,  his  translation  will  not  satisfy ;  what  he 
found  obscure,  I  do  not  know  that  he  has  ever 
cleared. 

Among  his  smaller  works  the  *'  Eclogue  of 
Virgil*"  and  the  '*Dies  Ine"  are  well  translated ; 
though  the  best  line  in  the  "  Dies  Irs"  is  bor- 
rowed from  Dryden.  In  return,  succeeding 
poets  have  borrowed  from  Roscommon. 

In  the  verses  on  the  Lap-dog,  the  pronouns 
thou  and  you  are  ofiensively  confounded ;  and 
the  turn  at  the  end  is  from  Waller. 

His  yersions  of  the  two  odes  of  Horace  are 
made  with  great  liberty,  which  is  not  recom- 
pensed by  much  elegance  or  vigour. 

His  political  verses  are  sprightly,  and  when 
they  were  written  must  have  b^n  very  popvdar. 

Of  the  scene  of  '*  Guarini"  and  the  prologae 
of  **  Poinpey,"  Mrs.  Philips,  in  her  letters  to  Sir 
Charles  Cotterel,  has  given  the  history. 

**  Lord  Roscommon^"  says  she,  "  is  certainly 
one  of  the  most  promising  young  noblemen  in 
Ireland.  He  has  paraphrased  a  psalm  admira- 
bly;  and  a  scene  of  "  Pastor  Fiao"  very  finely, 
in  some  places  much  better  than  Sir  Kichara 
Fanshaw.  This  was  undertaken  merely  in  com- 
pliment to  me,  who  happened  to  say  that  it  was 
the  best  scene  in  Italian,  and  the  worst  in  Eng- 
lish. He  was  only  two  hours  about  it.  It  be- 
gins thus: — 

*'  Dear  happy  groTea,  and  yoa  the  dark  racrtat 
Of  silent  horror,  Rest's  eternal  seat.'* 

From  these  lines,  which  are  since  somewhat 
mended,  it  appears  that  he  did'  not  think  a  work 
ef  two  hours  fit  to  endure  the  eye  of  criticism 
without  revisal. 

^  When  Mrs.  Philips  was  in  Ireland,  some  1^ 
dies  that  had  seen  her  translation  of  **  Pompey," 
resolved  to  bring  it  on  the  stage  at  Dublin ;  and, 
to  promote  their  design.  Lord  Roscommon  gave 
them  a  prologue,  and  Sir  Edward  Dering  an 
epilogue  ;  "  which,"  says  she,  *<  are  the  best 
performances  of  those  kinds  I  ever  saw,"  If  this 
IS  not  criticism,  it  is  at  least  gratitude.  The 
thought  of  bringing  Caesar  and  Pompey  into 
Ireland,  the  only  country  over  whidi  Cesar 
never  had  any  power,  is  lucky. 

Of  Roscommon's  works  the  judgment  of  the 
public  seems  to  be  right  He  is  elegant,  but  not 
great ;  he  never  labours  after  exquisite  beautieSi 
and  he  seldom  falls  into  gross  faults.  His  vena* 
fication  is  smooth,  but  ruely  vigorous:  and  his 
rhymes  are  remarkably  exact.  He  improved 
taste,  if  he  did  not  enlaige  knowledge,  and  mar 
be  numbered  among  the  benefactors  to  English 
literature.^ 


*  This  Life  was  orlginaliy  written  by  Dr.  Johnson  in 
the  **  Oenileman*8  Ma|pixine»  for  May,  1748.  b  then 
had  noces,  which  are  now  incorporated  with  the  texL— C 
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or  Thomas  Otwat,  one  of  the  first  names  in 
the  English  drama,  little  is  known  ;  nor  is  there 
&ny  part  of  that  little  which  his  biographer  can 
take  pleasure  in  relating. 

He  was  bom  at  Trottin,  in  Sussex,  March  3, 
1651,  the  son  of  Mr.  Humphry  Otway,  rector  of 
Woolbeding.  From  Winchester-school,  where 
lie  was  educated,  he  was  entered,  in  1669,  a 
commoner  of  Christ-church ;  but  left  the  univcr- 
«ity  without  a  degree,  whether  for  want  of  mo- 
ney, or  from  impatience  of  academical  restraint, 
•or  mere  eagerness  to  mingle  with  the  world,  is 
not  known. 

It  seems  likely  that  he  was  in  hope  of  being 
■1>usy  and  conspicuous ;  for  he  went  to  London, 
•and  commenced  player  j  but  found  himself  un- 
-able  to  gain  any  reputation  on  the  stage.'*' 

This  kind  of  inability  he  shared  with  Shak- 
-speare  and  Jonson,  as  be  shared  likewise  some 
-of  their  excellencies.  It  seems  reasonable  to 
-expect  that  a  great  dramatic  poet  should  without 
«diniculty  become  a  great  actor ;  that  he  who  can 
led,  could  express ;  that  he  who  can  excite  pas- 
sion, should  exhibit  with  great  readiness  its  ex- 
ternal modes :  but  since  experience  has  fully 
proved,  that  of  these  powers,  whatever  be  their 
afimity,  one  may  be  possessed  in  a  ^reat  degree 
by  him  who  has  very  little  of  the  other ;  it  must 
be  allowed  that  they  depend  upon  different  fa- 
culties, or  on  different  use  of  the  same  faculty  j 
that  the  actor  must  have  a  pliancy  of  mien,  a 
flexibility  of  countenance,  and  a  variety  of  tones, 
■which  tlie  poet  may  be  easily  supposea  to  want ; 
or  that  the  attention  of  the  poet  and  the  player 
have  been  diflerently  employed :  the  one  has 
been  considering  thought,  and  the  other  action  ; 
one  has  watched  the  heart,  and  the  other  con- 
templated the  face. 

Tnough  he  could  not  gain  much  notice  as  a 
player,  he  felt  in  himself  such  powers  as  might 
qualify  for  a  dramatic  author;  and  in  1675,  his 
twenty-fifth  year,  produced  "  Alcibiades,"  a  tra- 
gedy ;  whether  from  the  Alcibiade  of  Palaprat, 
I  have  not  means  to  inquire.  Langbaine,  the 
great  detector  of  pla^arism,  is  silent 

In  1677,  he  published  "Titus  and  Berenice," 
translated  from  Rapln,  with  the  "Cheats  of 
Soapin,"  firom  Moliere ;  and  in  1678,  "Friend- 
ship in  Fashion,"  a  comedy,  which,  whatever 
might  be  its  first  reception,  was,  upon  its  revi- 
Talat  Druiy-lane,  in  1749,  hissed  off  the  stage 
for  immorality  and  obscenity. 

Want  of  morals,  or  of  decency,  did  not  in 
those  days  exclude  any  man  from  the  company 
of  the  wealthy  and  the  gay,  if  he  brought  with 
faim  any  powers  of  entertainment ;  and  Otway  is 
said  to  have  been  at  this  time  a  favourite  com- 

S anion  of  the  dissolute  wits.     But  as  he  who 
esires  no  virtue  in  his  companion  has  no  virtue 


♦  In  "  Roscius  An^Iicanus,"  by  Downes  the  prntnptpr. 

ft84,  we  learn  that  it  was  the  character  of  the  Kintr,  in 
n.  Behn'a  "Forced  Marriage,  or  ibe  Jealous  Bride- 
Jrroora,"  which  Mr.  Otway  attempted  to  ptrforin,  and 
ailed  in.    This  event  appears  to  have  happened  in  the 
jear  1672.— R. 


in  himself,  those  whom  Otway  trequented  had 
no  purpose  of  doing  more  for  him  than  to  pay 
his  reckoning.  They  desired  only  to  drink  and 
laugh  :  their  fondness  was  without  benevolence, 
and  their  familiarity  witliout  friendthip.  Men 
of  wit,  says  one  of  Otway's  biographers,  re- 
ceived at  that  time  no  favour  from  the  sreat,  but 
to  share  their  riots  j  "  from  which  they  were 
dismissed  again  to  tlieir  own  narrow  circum- 
stances. Thus  they  languished  in  poverty,  with 
out  the  support  of  eminence." 

Some  exception,  however,  must  be  made. 
The  Earl  of  rlymouth,  one  of  King  Charies' 
natural  sons,  procured  for  him  a  coinet*s  com- 
mission in  some  troops  then  sent  into  Flanders. 
But  Otway  did  not  prosper  in  his  military  cha- 
racter :  for  he  soon  left  iiis  commission  behind 
him,  whatever  was  the  reason,  and  came  back  to 
London  in  extreme  indigence  ;  which  Rochester 
mentions  with  merciless  insolence  in  the  "  Ses- 
sion of  the  Poets  :" — 


..! 


Tom  Otway  came  next,  Tom  ShadwelPs  dear ; 

And  swears  for  heroics  he  writes  best  ofany  ; 

Don  Carlos  his  poclcets  so  amply  had  flll'd, 

That  his  manee  was  quite  cur'd,  and  his  lloe  were  all 

klll'd. 
But  Apollo  had  seen  his  face  on  the  stage, 
And  prudently  did  not  thinlc  fit  to  en?nge 
The  scum  of  a  play-house,  for  the  prop  of  an  e^. 

"  Don  Carlos,"  from  which  he  is  represented 
as  having  received  so  much  benefit,  was  played 
in  1675.  It  appears,  by  the  lampoon,  to  have 
had  great  success,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
played  thirty  nights  together.  This,  however, 
it  is  reasonable  to  doubt  *,t  c^  so  long  a  continu- 
ance of  one  play  upon  the  stage  is  a  very  wide 
deviation  from  the  practice  of  that  time  ;  when 
the  ardour  for  theatrical  entertainments  was  not 
yet  diffused  through  the  whole  people,  and  the 
audience,  consisting  nearly  of  the  same  peraons, 
could  be  drawn  together  only  by  variety. 

The  "  Orphan"  was  exhibited  in  1630.  This 
is  one  of  the  few  plays  that  keep  possession  of 
the  stage,  and  has  pleased  for  almost  a  century, 
through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  dramatic  fashion. 
Of  tins  play  nothing  new  can  easily  be  said.  It 
is  a  domestic  tragedy  drawn  from  middle  life. 
Its  whole  power  is  upon  the  affections  :  for  it  is 
not  wTitten  with  much  comprehension  of  thought, 
or  elegance  of  expression.  But  if  the  heart  is 
interested,  many  other  beauties  may  be  wanting, 
yet  not  be  missed. 

The  same  year  produced  "  The  History  and 
Fall  of  Caius  Manus  ;"  much  of  which  is  bor- 
rowed from  the  "  Romeo  and  Juliet"  of  Shak- 
spearc. 

In  1683;^  was  published  the  first,  and  next 
year||  the  second,  parts  of  "  The  Soldier's  For 
tune,"    two  comedies  now  forgotten ;   and  in 
1685§    his    last   and  greatest  dramatic  work, 


f  This  doubt  is  indeed  very  n^asonable.  I  know  noc 
where  it  is  said  that  *•  Don  Carlos"  was  acted  thirty 
niifhis  loirether.  Wherrver  it  is  said,  it  is  untrue. 
Dtiwnes,  wlio  is  perfectly  pood  authority  on  tiiis  point, 
irifornis  us  that  it  was  performed  ten  davs  Bucce«*iva- 
ly. —Maione. 

iicHi  |ji6d4.  fiasa 
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••  Venice  PreMrved,**  a  tragedy  which  etill  con- 
tinaefl  to  be  one  of  the  favourites  of  the  public, 
Botwithfltanding  the  want  of  morality  in  the  ori- 
ginal design,  and  the  despicable  scenes  of  vile 
comedy*  with  which  he  has  diversified  his  tragic 
action.  By  comparing  this  with  his  *'  Orphan," 
it  will  appear  that  his  images  were  by  time  be- 
come stronger,  and  his  language  morecilergetic. 
The  striking  passages  are  m  every  mouth ;  and 
the  public  seems  to  jtidge  rightly  of  the  faults 
and  excellencies  of  this  play,  that  it  is  the  Ivork 
of  a  man  not  attentive  to  decency,  nor  zealous 
for  virtue  ;  but  of  one  who  conceired  forcibly, 
and  drew  originally,  by  consulting  nature  in  his 
own  breast 

Together  with  those  plays  he  wrote  the  poems 
which  are  in  the  present  collection,  and  trans- 
lated from  the  French  the  '<  History  of  the  Tri- 
iftmviAteb" 

All  this  was  performed  before  he  was  thirty- 
four  years  old:  for  he  died  April  14,  1685,  in  a 
manner  which  I  am  unwilling  to  mention.  Ha- 
vings been  compelled  by  his  necessities  to  con-< 
tnct  d^bts,  aAd  hdnted,  as  is  supposed,  by  the 
terriers  of  the  law.  he  retired  to  a  public-housd 
on  Tower-hill,  where  he  is  said  to  have  died  of 
want ;  or,  as  it  is  related  by  one  of  his  biogra- 
phers^ by  swallowing,  after  a  long  fast,  a  piece 
*  ■  •  ■ 

•  The  "  despicable  icenes  of  Tile  comets**  can  be  no 
ter  to  lis  being  a  fsTourita  of  the  public,  u  thej  ue  al- 
ways omteed  in  the  representation.— J.  B* 


of  bread  which  charity  had  supplied.  He  Went 
out,  as  is  report^j  iilmost  naked,  in  the  rage  of 
hunger,  ana,  findm^  a  gedtleman  in  a  neigh-> 
bouring  coffee-house,  asked  him  for  a  shilling* 
The  gentleman  gave  him  a  guinea ;  and  Ot' 
way  goin?  away  bought  a  roll,  and  was  choked 
with  the  first  mouthful.  All  this,  I  hope,  ia  not 
true ;  and  there  is  this  ground  of  better  hope, 
that  Pope,  who  lived  near  enodgh  to  be  well  in- 
formed, relates  in  Spence*s  "  Memorials,"  that 
he  died  of  a  fever  caught  by  tiolent  pursuit  of  a 
thief  that  had  robbed  one  of  his  friends.  But 
that  indigence,  and  its  concomitants,  sorrow 
and  despondency,  pressed  hard  upon  him,  haH 
neve^  been  denied,  whatever  immediate  causd 
might  bring  him  to  tlie  ffrave. 

Of  the  poems  which  uie  present  collection  ad' 
mits,  the  longest  is  the  "  Poet's  Complaint  ot 
his  Muse,"  part  of  which  I  do  not  understand ; 
and  in  that  which  is  less  obsctire,  I  find  little  to 
commend.  The  language  ia  often  gross,  and 
the  numbers  are  hars£  Otway  had  not  much 
cultivated  versification,  nor  mtlch  replenished 
his  mind  with  j^eneral  knoiirledge.    Uis  princi* 

gil  power  was  m  moving  the  passions^  to  whicli 
fydenf  in  his  latter  years  left  an  illustrious 
testiinony.  He  appears  by  some  of  his  verses  td 
have  been  a  zealous  loyalist,  and  had  what  waa 
in  those  times  the  common  reward  of  loyalty  ) 
he  lived  and  diefnegiected. 
■  I  >  «■  -  III  I  » 

*  ■ 

t  In  his  preihoeto  Freaw^'s  *<  Alt  ofPalndoi.'*— Dti  i 


Waller 


fioMirif  D  WALLBft  wii  bom  oh  the  third  ot 
March,  1605,  at  Colshilt,  iii  Hertfordshire.  His 
fiiLther  was  Robert  Waller,  Elsq.  of  Agmondes- 
ham,  in  Buckinghamshire|  whose  family  was 
originally  a  brandi  of  the  Kentish  Wallers ;  and 
his  nlother  was  the  daughter  of  John  Hampden, 
of  Hampden  in  the  sanle  county,  and  sister  to 
Hampden,  the  zealot  of  rebellion. 

His  father  died  while  h^  was  yet  Ah  infant, 
bbt  left  luim  a  yearXf  intiom^  of  three  thodsand 
five  hundred  poimds ;  which,  rating  together  the 
Talae  of  money  and  the  customs  of  life,  we  may 
reckon  rilore  tnan  eqtiivalent  to  ten  ihotisaild  at 
thepresent  time. 

ae  was  educated  by  the  cilre  of  his  mother,  at 
Bton  :  and  removed  afterwards  to  King^s  Col- 
lege, in  Cambridge.  He  was  sent  to  parliaitient 
ill  his  eighteenth,  if  not  in  his  sizteenth,  year, 
and  frequented  the  court  of  James  the  First, 
where  he  heard  a  very  remarkable  conversation, 
which  the  writer  of^  the  Life  prefixed  to  his 
Works,  -^ho  seems  to  have  been  Well  informed 
of  latita,  though  he  may  sometimes  err  in  chro- 
noloev,  has  delivered  as  indubitably  certain :— • 

*'£Le  found  Dr.  Andrews,  bishop  of  Winches- 
ter, add  Dr.  Neale,  bishop  of  DurhaiU,  standirig 
behind  his  majesty's  chair ;  and  there  happened 
sdmethiilg  extraorainary,**  continues  this  writer, 
''in  the  eonversataon  those  prelates  had  With  the 
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tf ing,  oil  which  Mr.  Waller  did  often  reflect* 
His  majesty  asked  the  bishops,  'My  Lordii 
cannot  I  take  my  subjects'  money  when  I  want 
it,  without  ail  this  formality  of  parliament?^ 
The  Bishop  of  Durham  readily  answered,  'God 
forbid,  Sir,  but  you  should:  you  are  the  breath 
of  our  nostriU.*  .Whereupon  the  King  turned 
and  said  to  the  Bishop  of  Win^h^ter, '  Well^ 
my  Lord,  what  sAy  you 7*  'Sir,'  replied  the 
Bishop,  'I  have  no  skUl  to  judge  of  parliamenl^ 
arycas^'  The  fCiiig  answered,  'Noput^fis. 
my  Lord :  answer  me  presently.'  *  Then,  Sir,^ 
said  he, '  I  think  it  is  lawful  for  you  to  take  my 
brother  Neale's  money ;  for  he  offers  it'    Mr. 


id.  the  company  was  pleased  with  thia 
nd  the  wit  of  it  seeme'd  to  affect  the 


WaUer  said 


answer,  an* 


in  confusion  ,*  '  but  I  like  her  obropa* 
ny,  because  she  has  sb  niilch  wit'  'Why  then^' 
says  the  Kine, '  do  you  not  lig  with  my  Lord  ef 
Winchester  fiere  V  " 

Waller's  political  aiid  poetical  life  began  neariy 
together.  In  his  eighteenth  year  he  wrote  the 
poem  that  appears  first  in  nis  works,  on  the 
"  Prince's  Blscape  at  St  Andero :"  a  piece  whidi 
justifies  the  ohservation  made  by  one  of  his 
^ton,  that  he  attained,  by  a  leiicity  jlike  ia- 
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-vtinct,  a  style  niiich,  peihaps^  wiU  never  be 
'Obsolete :  and  that, ''  were  we  to  radge  only  by 
'the  wording,  we  could  not  know  wnat  was  wrote 
•at  twenty,  and  what  at  four-score."  His  versi- 
-fication  was,  in  his  first  essay,  such  as  it  appears 
in  his  last  performance.  By  the  perusal  of  Fair- 
fax's translation  of  "  Tasso,"  to  which,  as  Dry- 
den*  relates,  he  confessed  himself  indebted  for 
the  smoothness  of  his  numbers,  and  by  his  own 
•nicety  of  observation,  he  had  already  formed 
-such  a  system  of  metrical  harmony  as  he  never 
-afterwards  much  needed,  or  mudK  endeavoured, 
to  improve.  Denham  corrected  his  numbers  by 
^expenence,  and  gained  ground  gradually  upon^ 
the  rugffedness  of  his  a^ ;  but  what  was  ac* 
-quired  by  Denham  was  mherited  by  Waller. 

The  next  poem,  of  whidi  the  subject  seems  to' 
'fix  the  time,  is  supposed  by  Mr.  Fenton  to  be 
the  Address  to  the  Gtueen,  which  he  considers 
93  congratulating  her  arrival,  in  Waller's  twen- 
tieth year.  He  is  apparently  mistaken ;  for  the 
mention  of  the  nation's  obu^tions  to  her  fre- 
ouent  pregnancy,  proves  that  it  was  written  when 
■he  had  brought  many  children.  We  have  there- 
(ore  no  date  of  any  other  poetical  production 
before  that  which  the  murder  of  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham  occasioned:  the  steadiness  with 
which  the  King  received  the  news  in  the  chapel 
deserved  indeed  to  be  rescued  from  oblivion. 

Neither  of  these  pieces  that  seem  to  carry 
Iheir  own  dates  could  have  been  the  sudden  effu- 
sion of  fancy.  In  the  verses  on  the  Prince's  es- 
cape, the  prediction  of  his  manriage  with  the 
Pnncess  of  France  must  have  been  written  afler 
the  event;  in  the  other,  the  promises  of  die 
King's  kindness  to  the  descendants  of  Buokine- 
ham,  which  could  not  be  properly  praised  till  it 
'  had  appeared  by  its  effects,  snow  that  time  was 
taken  for  revision  and  improvement.  It  is  not 
known  that  they  were  published  till  they  ap- 
.peared  long  afterwards  with  other  poems. 

Waller  was  not  one  of  those  id(daters  of  praise 
"whd  cultivate  their  minds  at  the  expense  of  their 
'fortunes.  Rich  as  he  was  by  inheritance,  he  took 
care  early  to  ctow  richer,  by  marrying  Mrs. 
Banks,  a  ^eat  neiress  in  the  city,  whom  the  in- 
terest of  ue  court  was  employed  to  obtain  for 
Mr.  Croft.  Having  brought  him  a  son,  who  died 
^ung,  and  a  daughter,  who  was  afterwards  mar- 
ried to  Mr.  Dormer,  of  Oxfordshire,  she  died  in 
childbed,  and  left  him  a  widower  of  about  five- 
and^twenty,  gay  and  wealthy,  to  please  himself 
with  another  marriage. 

Being  too  young  to  resist  beauty,  and  probably 
too  vain  to  think  himself  resistible,  he  fixed  his 
heart,  perhaps  half  fondly  and  half  ambitiously, 
upon  the  Lady  Dorothea  Sidney,  eldest  daughter 
of  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  whom  he  courted  by 
an  the  poetry  in  which  Sacharissa  is  celebrated ; 
the  name  is  derived  from  the  Latin  appellation 
of  sti^or,  and  implies,  if  it  means  any  thing,  a 
spiritless  mildness,  and  dull  good-nature,  such  as 
excites  rather  tenderness  than  esteem,  and  such 
as,  though  always  treated  with  kindness,  is  never 
honourra  or  admired. 

Yet  he  describes  Sacharissa  as  a  sublime  pre- 
dominating beauty,  of  lofty  charms,  and  impe- 
rious influence,  on  whom  he  looks  witJi  amaze- 
ment rather  than  fondness,  whose  chains  he 
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wishes,  though  m  vain,  to  break,  and  whoM  jKm 
sence  is  wine  that  i^ftamet  to  madneig. 

His  acquaintance  with  this  bi^-boin  damt 
gave  wit  no  opportunity  of  boasung  its  influ- 
ence ;  she  was  not  to  be  subdued  by  the  powen 
of  verse,  but  rejected  his  addresses,  it  is  said, 
with  disdain,  and  drove  him  away  to  solace  hii 
disappointment  with  Amoret  or  Phiilis.  She 
m2Lrried,  in  1639,  the  Earl  of  Sunderland,  who 
died  at  Newberry  in  the  Kinff's  cause ;  and,  in 
her  old  age,  meeting  somewhere  with  Waller, 
asked  him  when  he  would  again  write  suck 
verses  upon  her:  ''When  you  are  as  youngs 
Madam,"  said  he,  "and  as  handsome  as  yo« 
were  then." 

In  this  part  of  his  life  it  was  that  he  was  known 
to  Clarendon,  among  the  rest  of  the  men  who 
were  eminent  in  that  aee  for  genius  and  litems 
ture  ;  but  known  so  little  to  his  advantsige  that 
they  who  read  his  character  will  not  mudi  con* 
demn  Sacharissa,  that  she  did  not  descend  from 
her  rank  to  his  embraces,  nor  think  every  exeeli* 
lence  comprised  m  wit. 

The  lady  was,  indeed,  inexorable;  but  his 
uncommon  qualifications,  though  they  had  no 

Cer  upon  W,  recommended  nim  to  the  seho» 
ana  statesmen;  and  undoubtedly  many 
beauties  of  that  tnne,  however  th^  mig^t  re* 
ceive  his  love,  were  proud  of  his  praises.  Who 
they  were  whom  he  oignifies  with  poetical  names^ 
camnot  now  be  known.  Amoret,  according  to 
Mn  Fenton,  was  the  Lady  Sophia  Murray^ 
Perhaps  by  traditions  preserved  in  families  more 
may  be  discovered. 

From  the  verses  written  at  Penshorst,  it  haa 
been  collected  that  he  diverted  his  disappoint 
ment  by  a  voyage ;  and  his  biographers,  froon 
his  poem  on  the  W  hales,  think  it  not  improbable 
that  he  visited  the  Bermudas;  but  it  seems 
much  more  like^  that  he  should  amuse  himselt 
with  forming  an  imaginary  scene,  than  that  so 
important  an  incident  as  a  visit  to  America, 
should  have  been  leil  floating  in  conjectural  pro* 
bability. 

From  his  twenty-eighth  to  his  thirty^fifth  vear, 
he  wrote  his  pieces  on  the  reduction  of  Ssllee ; 
on  the  reparation  of  St.  Paul's ;  to  the  Kine  on 
his  Navy;  the  panegyric  on  the  Ctueen-mouier| 
the  two  poems  to  the  Earl  of  Northumberland ; 
and  perhaps  others,  of  which  the  time  cannot  bo 
discovered. 

When  he  had  lost  all  hopes  of  Sacharissa,  ho 
looked  round  him  for  an  easier  conquest,  and 
Coined  a  lady  of  the  family  of  Bresse,  or  Breaujb 
The  time  of  his  marriage  is  not  exactly  known» 
It  has  not  been  discovered  that  this  wife  was 
won  by  his  poetry ;  nor  is  any  thine  told  of  her, 
but  that  she  brought  him  many  children.  He 
doubtless  praised  some  whom  he  would  have  been 
afraid  to  marry,  and  perhaps  married  one  whom 
he  would  have  been  ashamed  to  praise.  Many 
qualities  contribute  to  domestic  hapjuness,  upon 
which  poetry  has  no  colours  to  bestow;  and 
many  airs  and  sallies  may  delight  imagination, 
which  he  who  flatters  them  never  can  approve. 
There  are  charms  made  only  for  distant  aamira«> 
tion.    No  spectacle  is  nobler  than  a  blaze. 

Of  this  wife,  his  biographers  have  recorded 
that  she  gave  him  five  sons  and  eight  daughters. 

During  the  lon^  interval  of  parliament,  he  is 
represented  as  living  among  those  with  whom  it 
was  most  honourable  to  converse,  and  ei\joying  > 
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IbitaiM  with  that  indepttMleiice 
and  liberty  of  apaeeh  and  conduct  whicti  wealth 
igghL  amaya  to  prodttce.  He  was,  however, 
aoMidafad  aa  the  kinaman  of  Hampden,  and  was 
tharefora  auppoaed  by  the  courtiers  not  to  favour 
them. 

When  the  parliament  was  called  in  1640,  it 
mpptared  that  Waller's  political  character  had 
aot  been  nuMaken.  The  King's  demand  of  a 
supply  produced  one  of  those  noisy  speeches 
which  disaffection  and  discontent  regularly  dic- 
tate; a  apeech  filled  with  hyperbolical  oom^ 
ents  of  uiaffinary  grievances :  *'  They,"  says 
"  who  thijuL  themselves  already  undone,  can 
never  apprehend  themselves  in  danger;  and 
they  who  have  nothing  left  can  never  ffive 
firaaiy."  Political  truth  is  eoually  in  danger  trom 
the  pcaiaaa  of  courtiera,  ana  the  ejKclamation  of 
patfiota. 

Ha  than  proeeads  to  rail  at  the  clergy,  being* 
mue  at  that  time  of  a  favourable  audience.  His 
tofic  is  Buch  as  will  always  serve  its  purpose ; 
an  aoouaation  of  acting  and  preaching  only  for 
Bmfeanent:  and  he  exhorts  the  commons  eare- 
fitUg  to  frmiie  lor  their  jmitaaffini  agauut  pulfrii 

Jt  alwavs  gratifiea  eorioaity  to  trace  a  senti- 
want  Waller  haa  in  hia  speech  quoted  Hooker 
in  oD&paaaaga;  and  in  another  has  copied  him 
without  quoting.  '*  Religion,"  says  Waller, 
"oug^  to  ba  the  firat  thing  in  our  purpoae  and 
deairea;  but  that  which  ia  ftrst  in  digmty  is  not 
alwaya  to  pracade  in  order  of  time ;  for  well- 
haing  anpposes  a  being ;  and  the  firat  impedi- 
mant  which  men  naturally  endeavour  to  remove, 
is  tha  want  of  thoae  things  without  which  they 
oannoi  aubaist.  Gkxl  first  aaaimied  unto  Adam 
maintaiianea  of  life,  andk  gave  him  a  title  to  the 
rest  of  the  creatuiea  before  he  appointed  a  law 
toobaerva.** 

^  Ood  firat  aasisned  AdSam,**  aajjra  Hooker, 
^^a^ntanaaoe  of  a£b,  and  then  appointed  him  a 
law  to  obaenre.-^Trae  it  ia  that  the  kingdom  of 
Ckd  mnat  ba  the  firat  thing  in  our  purpoae  and 
doairfia  ;  but  inasmuch  as  a  righteous  Itfe  preanp- 
poaetfa  life^  inaamudi  as  to  live  virtuously  it  is 
mipoaaibla,  except  we  live ;  therefore  the  first 
impediment  which  natoratfjr  we  endeavour  to 
remove  ia  penury,  and  want  of  things  without 
which  we  cannot  live."-^Book  i.  Sect.  9. 

The  speech  is  vehement ;  but  the  great  poai- 
tion»  that  ^evances  ought  to  be  redressea  be- 
foraauvphea  are  gmnted,  is  agreeable  enough  to 
law  and  raaaon :  nor  was  Waller,  if  his  biogra^ 
pjiar  may  be  credited,  each  an  enemy  to  the 
King,  aa  not  to  wish  his  distresses  lightened ; 
for  ha.  relates,  **'  that  the  King  sent  particularly 
to-'Walier,  to  second  hia  demand  of  some  subsi- 
dies to  pay  off  the  arm^ ;  and  Sir  Henry  Vane 
olyeeliiig  against  first  voting  a  supply,  because 
the  King  would  not  accept  unless  it  came  op  to 
his  proportion,  Mr.  Waller  apoke  earnestly  to 
Sir  ThooMa  Jermyn,  comptroller  of  the  houses 
hcild,  to  8»re  hia  master  nottk  the  eflbcta  of  so 
bold  a  felaity :  *  for,'  he  said,  'I  am  but  a  coun- 
try gentleman,  and  cannot  pretend  to  know  the 
lua^faaoind:'  but  Sir  Thomas  dnrat  notcon- 
trwhot  the  seeretary ;  and  hia  son^  the  Earl  of 
St  Albaa's,  altarwards  told  Mr^  Waller,  that 
hia  &thar'B  cowardice  ruined  the  King." 

In  the  Long  Parliament,  which,  unhappily  for 
tha  natioa,  malNov.  S,  lft4(^  WaMevrepnaentad 


Agmondesham  the  tlurd  time;  and  was  con« 
sidered  by  the  discontented  party  as  a  man  suffi- 
ciently trusty  and  acrimomous  to  be  emploved 
in  managing  the  prosecution  of  Judge  Crawiey^ 
for  his  opinion  in  favour  of  ship  money ;  and  hia 
speech  snows  that  he  did  not  disappoint  their 
expectations.  He  was  probably  the  more  aiw 
dent,  as  his  uncle  Hampden  had  been  particiih 
larl^  engaged  in  the  dispute,  and,  by  a  sentence 
which  seems  generally  to  be  thought  unconati« 
tutional,  particularly  injured.. 

He  was  not  however  a  bigot  to  his  party,  nor 
adopted  all  their  opinions.  When  the  great 
question,  whether  Episcopacy  ought  to  be  abo* 
fished,  was  debated,  he  spoke  against  the  inno« 
vation  so  coolly,  so  reasonably,  and  so  firmly, 
that  it  is  not  without  great  injury  to  his  name 
that  his  speech,  which  was  as  follows,  haa  bean 
hitherto  omitted  in  his  works : 

*  <<  There  is  no  doubt  but  the  sense  of  wbml 
this  nation  hath  suffered  from  the  present  bishops 
bath  produced  these  complaints ;  and  the  appro* 
hensions  men  have  of  sufiering  the  like  in  time  to 
come,  make  so  many  desire  the  taking  away  of 
Episcopacy :  but  I  conceive  it  is  possible  thai 
we  may  not  now  take  a  right  measure  of  the 
minds  of  the  people  by  their  petitions ;  for,  when 
thev  subscribed  them,  the  bishops  were  armed 
with  a  dangerous  commission  of  making  new 
canons,  imposing  new  oaths,  and  the  like ;  but 
now  we  have  cEsarmed  them  of  that  power*. 
These  petitioners  Utely  did  look  upon  Epiaco^ 
pacy  as  a  beast  armed  with  horns  and  clftwa  t 
out  now  that  we  have  cut  and  pored  them,  (aaa 
may,  if  we  see  cause,  yet  reduce  it  into  narrower 
bounds,)  it  may,  perhaps,  be  more  aAreeoble^ 
However,  if  they  be  still  in  pasaion,  it  oecomee 
us  soberly  to  consider  the  right  use  and  antiquity 
thereof;  and  not  to  comply  further  with  a  gene« 
lal  deaire,  than  may  stand  with  a  general  good* 

'^We  have  already  showed,  that  Episcopacy 
and  the  evils  thereof  are  mingled  like  water  and 
oil ;  we  have  also,  in  part,  severed  them ;  but  I 
believe  you  will  find,  that  our  laws  and  the  pre- 
sent government  of  the  church  are  mingled  like 
wine  and  water ;  so  inseparable,  that  the  abra 
gpation  of,  at  least,  a  hunored  of  our  laws  ia  de- 
sired in  these  petitions.  I  have  often  heard  a 
noble  answer  of  the  Lords  commended  in  thia 
House,  to  a  proposition  of  like  nature,  but  of 
less  consequence ;  they  gave  no  other  reason  of 
their  refusal  but  this,  JVo/umtw  mtUare  Ltgt$ 
Jinglia :  it'  was  the  bishops  who  so  answmd 
then ;  and  it  would  become  the  dignity  and  wia- 
dom  of  this  House  to  answer  the  people  now, 
with  a  Ao/umtM  tmdare. 

"I  see  some  are  moved  with  a  number  of 
hands  against  the  bishops:  which,  I  oonfeaa, 
rather  inclines  me  to  their  aefcnce;  fi>r  I  look 
upon  Episcopacy  as  a  counterscarp,  or  outwork ; 
wliich,  if  it  DC  token  by  this  assault  of  the  pao* 
pie,  and  withal  this  mystery  once  revealed, 
^  That  we  must  deny  them  nothing  when  they 
ask  it  thus  in  troops,'  we  may,  in  tS&  next  plaoa, 
have  as  hard  a  task  to  defend  our  property,  aa 
we  have  lately  had  to  recover  it  fiom  the  pre* 
rogative.  If,  by  multiplying  hands  and  peti- 
tiona,  they  prevail  for  an  equiuity  in  thinga  accle- 

'■        m  i  ■  I  -■ ■■■        ■        I  '       '      ■     ■  I  ■^■t'H    . 

*  This  ■poadi  kas  baan  rsotoved^  ftom  a  paper  prIaiaAx 
an  tbat.ume,  bjtba  wxiuuB  of  Um  Parflamintafy  Hiaia%. 
i7.-4>r.  J. 
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IjiimHci!,  the  iiex(  demandi  perhaps,  may  be  Lex 

Jigraria,  the  like  equality  in  things  temporaL 

''The  Roman  stoxy  tells  ns,  'That  when  the 
people  began  to  flock  about  the  senate,  and 
were  more  curious  to  direct  and  know  what  was 
doqe  than  to  obey,  that  commonwealth  soon 
came  to  ruin :  their  Legem  rogare  srew  quickly 
to  be  a  Legem  ferre  ;  and  after,  when  their  le- 
gions had  found  that  they  coula  make  a  dicta- 
tor, they  never  sufibred  the  senate  to  h^ve  a 
voice  any  more  in  such  election.* 

''If  these  great  innovations  proceed,  I  shall 
expect  a  flat  and  level  in  leamiiur  too,  fis  well  as 
in  church  preferments :  Honoa  ait  Met,  And 
though  it  be  true  that  grave  and  pious  men  do 
study  for  learning  sakeu  and  embrace  virtue  for 
itself;  yet  it  is  true  that  youth,  wbicl^  is  tlie 
season  when  let^^ning  is  gotten,  is  not  \i^ithout 
ambition ;  nor  will  ever  take  pains  to  excel  in 
any  thing,  when  there  is  not  some  hope  of  ex- 
oeUinff  others  in  reward  and  dignity. 

"There  are  two  reasons  chiefly  afiege^  figa^ist 
oor  church-government. 

"First,  Scripture,  which,  as  some  men  think, 
points  out  another  form. 
"  Second,  The  abuses  of  the  present  spperiors. 
"For  Scripture,  I  will  not  dispute  it  in  this 
place ;  but  1  am  confident  thaL  whenever  an 
ejijual  division  of  lands  and  goods  shall  be  de-. 
(rired,  there  will  be  as  many  places  in  Scripture 
found  out,  which  seem  to  favour  that,  as  there 
fwe  no^  alleffed  against  the  prelacy  or  prder- 
ment  of  the  chureh.  And,  as  for  abuses,  where 
yon  are  no^  in  the  remonstrance  tpld  wnat  this 
^d  that  poor  man  hath  suflTered  by  the  bishops, 
yov  may  oe  presented  urith  a  thousand  instances 
pf  poor  men  that  have  received  haid  measure 
from  thehr  landlords  ;  and  of  worldly  goods 
Vtbused,  to  the  inhny  of  others,  and  disadfvantage 
of  the  owners. 

"And  therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  my  humble 
motion  is.  That  we  may  settle  men's  minds 
herein  ;  shd,  by  a  (question,  declare  our  resplu- 
|ion,  to  refarnif  that  is,  not  to  abolish  E^copaey,^* 
It  ci^ot  but  be  wished  that  he,  ^ho  could 
apeak  m  this  manner,  had  been  able  to  act  with 
^and  uniformity. 

When  the  Commons  began  to  set  the  royal 
^tiiority  at  open  defiance,  Waller  is  said  to 
have  withdrawn  from  (he  House,  and  to  have 
returned   with   the   King's  permission ;    and, 
when  the  King  set  up  his  standard,  he  sent  him 
|L  thousand  broad  pieces.    He  continued,  how- 
ever, to  sit  in  the  rebellious  conventicle  :  but 
"spoke,"  says  Clarendon,  "lyith  great  sharp- 
ness and  fireedom,  which,  now  there  v^as  no 
danger  of  being  outvoted,  was  not  restrained  ; 
and  therefore   used    as  an  argument  against 
those  who  were  cone  upon  pretence  that  they 
were  not  sufiered  to  deliver  their  opinion  freely 
|n  the  House,  which  could  not  be  bebeyed,  when 
f}l  men  knew  what  fiberty  Mr.  Waller  took, 
and  spoke  every  day  with  unpunity  ag^st  the 
pense  and  proceeding  of  the  House.** 

Waller,  as  he  continued  to  sit,  was  one  of  the 
pommisnoners  nominated  by  the  pariiament  to 
treat  with  the  King  at  Oxford  ;  and  when  they 
were  presented,  the  King  said  to  him,  "  Though 
you  are  the  last,  you  are  not  the  lowest  nor  the 
leaat  in  my  (avonr.**  Whitlock,  who,  beinff 
paother  of  the  commissionera,  ^waa  witness  of 
^  kindiHis  ynputee  H  ^  ^  King's  know- 


ledgnoftiiPiiK  m  wUchWaUer 
terwards  to  nave  been  engaged  against  the  pan* 
liament  Fenton,  with  equal  probability  ^ 
iievea  that  this  attempt  to  jpromote  the  royal 
cause  arose  from  his  sensibility  of  the  King*! 
tenderness.  Whitlock  says  nothin£[  of  his  be- 
haviour at  Oxford :  he  waa  sent  with  several 
others  to  add  pomp  to  the  commission,  bat  waa 
not  one  of  those  to  whom  the  trust  of  trsatiDg 
^as  imparted. 

The  engagement,  known  by  the  name  of 
Waller's  plot,  was  soon  afterwards  discovered. 
Waller  had  a  brother^brlaw,  Tomkyns,  whq 
was  derk  of  the  GUieen's  council,  and  aft  tha 
same  time  had  a  very  numerous  arnwaintanre, 
and  great  influence,  in  the  city.  Waller  and  he, 
conversing  with  great  confidence,  told  botb 
their  own  secrets  and  those  of  their  fiiends ;  and, 
surveying  the  wide  extent  of  their  conversation, 
imagined  that  they  found  in  the  majority  of  all 
ranks  great  disapprobation  of  the  violeooe  of  the 
Commons,  and  unwillingness  to  continue  the 
war.  They  knew  that  many  favoured  the 
King,  whose  fear  concealed  their  loyalty ;  and 
iqany  desired  peace,  though  they  dnnft  not  op> 
pose  the  clamour  for  war ;  and  they  imagined 
that,  if  those  who  had  these  gooa  intentiona 
could  be  informed  of  their  own  strength,  and 
enabled  by  intelligence  to  act  together,  tfaej 
might  overpower  uie  fury  of  sedition,  by  nAit 
sinff  to  comply  with  the  ordinance  for  the  tweo* 
tie£  part,  and  the  other  taxes  levied  for  the  sap- 
port  of  the  rebel  army,  and  by  uniting  great 
nymbers  in  a  petition  for  peaoe.  They  pva^ 
ceeded  with  great  caution.  Three  only  net  at 
one  place,  and  no  man  waa  allowed  to  impart 
the  plot  to  more  than  two  others :  eo  that,  if 
any  shoidd  be  suspected  or  seised,  mon  thui 
three  could  not  be  endangered* 

Lord  Conway  joined  in  the  design,  and,  C]*« 
rendon  imagines;  incidentally  mingled,  aa  ha 
was  a  soldier,  some  martial  hopes  or  projecta, 
which  however  were  only  mentioned,  the  maia 
desiffn  beinff  to  brins  the  loyal  inhabitants  to 
the  knowledge  of  ea<£  other ;  for  which  purpooa 
tiiere  was  to  be  appointed  one  in  every  district, 
to  distinguish  the  friends  of  the  King,  the  adhe^ 
rents  to  the  parliament,  and  the  neutrals.  How 
far  they  proceeded  does  not  appear ;  the  result 
of  their  inquiir,  as  Pym  deaared,*  was,  that 
within  the  waUs,  for  one  that  was  for  the  royal- 
ists, Uiere  were  three  against  them ;  but  that 
without  the  walls,  for  one  that  was  against 
them,  there  were  five  for  them.  Whether  thia 
was  said  from  knowledge  or  guess,  waa  peilnpa 
never  inquired. 

It  is  theopinion  of  Clarendon,  that  in  Wallet's 
plan  no  violence  or  sanguinary  resistance  waa 
comprised ;  that  he  intended  only  to  abate  the 
confidence  of  the  rebels  by  public  declarations, 
and  to  weaken  their  power  by  an  opposition  to 
new  supplies.  This,  in  calmer  times,  and  more 
than  this,  is  done  without  fear ;  but  soch  waa 
the  acrimony  of  the  Commons,  that  no  method 
of  obstructing  them  was  safe. 

About  thia  time  another  design  was  formed 
by  Sir  Nicholas  Crispe,  a  man  of  loyali^,  that 
deserves  perpetual  remembrance :  when  he  waa 
a  merchant  in  the  dty,  he  gave  and  procured 
the  King,  in  his  exigencies,  a  hundred  uousand 
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I ;  «Bd,  wllM  lie  WIS  driven  fhnn  tke  Ex- 
ehenge.  raked  a  ragimeDty  and  oommanded  it 

Sir  Nicholas  flattered  himself  with  an  opinion 
tiiat  some  provocation  wonld  bo  mnch  exaspo- 
late,  or  some  opportnnity  so  much  encourage, 
the  King's  friends  in  the  city,  that  they  would 
break  out  in  open  resistance,  and  would  then 
want  only  a  lawful  standard,  and  an  authorised 
oommander ;  and  extorted  from  the  King,  whose 
judgment  too  frequently  yielded  to  importunity, 
a  commission  of  array,  cUrected  to  such  as  he 
thouffht  proper  to  nominate,  which  was  sent  to 
London  oy  the  Lady  Aubigney.  She  knew  not 
what  she  carried,  but  was  to  deKver  it  on  the 
conuDunieatioa  of  a  certain  token  which  Sir 
Nicholas  imparted. 

This  commission  could  be  only  intended  to  lie 
Mady  till  the  time  should  require  it  To  have 
attempted  to  raise  any  forces,  would  have  been 
certain  destruction  ;  it  could  be  of  use  only  when 
the  forces  should  appear.  This  was,  however, 
an  aet  preparatorv  to  martial  hostility.  Crispe 
would  undoubtedly  have  put  an  end  to  the  ses- 
aoQ  of  pariiament,  had  his  strenfftii  been  equal 
to  his  seal :  and  out  of  the  design  of  Crispe, 
wfaiok  involved  very  little  danger,  and  tiiat  of 
Waller,  which  was  an  act  purely  civil,  they 
eoDipounded  a  horrid  and  dreadflil  plot 

Tne  discovery  of  Wallet's  design  is  variously 
relaled.  In  ^Clarendbn's  History"  it  is  told, 
thai  a  servant  of  Tomkyns,  lurking  behind  the 
hanginffs,  when  his  master  was  in  conference 
with  WaUer,  heard  enough  to  qualify  hifn  fbr  an 
infbnner,  and  carried  his  intelligence  to  Pym. 
A  HMmnscript,  quoted  hk  the  "Life  of  Waller," 
relates,  that  **  he  was  betrayed  by  his  sister  Price, 
and  her  preshyterian  chaplain,  Mr.  Gbode,  who 
stole  some  of  his  papers ;  and,  if  he  had  not 
strangely  dreamed  the  i\rght  befbre  that  his  sister 
had  betrayed  him,  and  thereupon  burned  the  rest 
of  his  pfipers  bv  the  fire  that  was  in  his  chimney,  I 
he  had  certainly  lost  his  life  by  it"  The  ques- 
tion cannot  be  decided.  l\  is  not  unreasonable 
to  believe  that  the  men  In  power,  receiving  Intel- 
Kgenoe  from  the  sister,  would  employ  the  ser- 
vant of  Tomkyns  to  listen  at  the  conference,  Uiat 
they  might  avoid  an  act  so  ofibnsive  as  that  of 
destroying  the  brother  by  the  nisterhi  testiroonv. 

The  plot  was  published  in  the  most  terrinc 
manner. 

On  the  Slst  of  May  (1643),  at  a  solemn  fast, 
when  they  were  listening  to  the  sermon,  a  mesr 
senger  entered  the  church,  and  communicated 
his  errand  to  Fvm,  who  whispered  it  to  others 
that  were  placed  near  him,  and  then  went  with 
them  out  of  the  church,  leaving  the  rest  in  soli- 
citude and  amazement  They  immediately  sent 
guards  to  proper  places,  and  that  night  appre- 
hended Tomkjms  and  Waller ;  having  yet  tra^ 
ccd  nothing  but  that  letters  had  been  Intercepted, 
from  which  it  appears  that  the  parliament  ana 
the  city  were  soon  to  be  delivered  into  the  hands 
of  the  cavaKers. 

They  perhaps  yet  knew  little  themselves,  be- 
yond acme  general  and  indistinct  notices.  "But 
Waller,"  says  Clarendon,  "  was  so  confounded 
with  fear,  that  he  confessed  whatever  he  had 
heard,  said,  thought,  or  seen ;  all  that  he  knew 
of  himself,  and  all  that  he  suepected  of  others, 
vrithout  concealing  any  person  of  what  degree 
or  qvsiity  soever,  or  any  discourse  which  he  had 
ever  upon  any  occasion  eBfeitsiiMMl  with  ^em ; 


what  snch'and  sock  ladles  of  great  hoBoor,  tm 
whom,  upon  the  credit  of  his  wit  and  great  repO" 
tation  he  had  been  admitted,  had  spoke  to  him 
in  their  chambers  upon  the  proceecbngs  m  the 
House,  and  how  they  had  encouraged  him  to 
oppose  them ;  what  correspondence  and  intei^ 
course  they  had  with  some  ministere  of  state  at 
Oxford,  and  how  they  had  conveyed  all  intelli- 

gence  thither."  He  accused  the  £ari  of  Port- 
ind  and  Lord  Conway  as  oo-operating  in  the 
transaction ;  and  testified  that  the  Earl  of  North* 
ilmberiand  had  declared  himself  disposed  in  fa- 
vour of  any  attempt  that  might  check  the  vio* 
lence  of  the  parliament,  and  reconcile  them  to 
the  King. 

He  undoubtedly  confessed  much  which  they 
could  never  have  discovered,  and  perhaps  some- 
what which  they  would  have  wished  to  have  been 
suppressed ;  for  it  is  inconvenient,  in  the  conflict 
of  factions,  to  have  that  disafibctlon  known, 
which  cannot  safely  be  punished. 

Tomkyns  was  seised  on  the  same  night  with 
Waller,  and  appears  likewise  to  have  partaken 
of  his  cowardice ;  for  he  gave  notice  ef  Crisped 
commission  of  array,  of  which  Clarendon  never 
knew  how  it  was  discovered.  Tomkyns  ha4 
been  sent  ^th  the  token  appointed,  to  demand 
it  from  Lady  Aubigney^  and  had  buried  it  in  hit 
gajden,  where,  by  his  direction^  it  was  dug  op ; 
and  thus  the  rebels  obtained,  what  Clarendoa 
confesses  them  to  have  had,  the  origina]  copy. 

It  can  raise  no  wonder  that  they  fermed  one 

J>lot  out  of  these  two  designs,  however  lemoto 
fom  each  other,  when  they  saw  the  same  afsat 
employed  in  both,  and  foaiid  the  commission  ot 
amy  m  the  handb  of  him  who  was  employed 
in  collecting  the  opinions  and  aflbdions  of  ths 
people. 

Of  the  plot,  thus  combined,  they  took  eafe  to 
make  the  most  Thej^  sent  Pym  among  the 
citiiens,  to  tell  them  of*^  their  imminent  duiger, 
and  happy  escape :  and  inform  them,  that  t^e 
design  was,  "  to  seize  the  Lord  Mavor  and  all 
the  Committee  of  Militia,  and  would  not  span 
one  of  them."  They  drew  up  a  vow  and  oovo- 
nant,  to  be  taken  by  every  member  of  either 
House,  hj  which  he  declared  his  detestation  of 
all  conspiracies  against  the  pariiament,  and  his 
resolution  to  detect  and  oppose  them.  Thtj 
then  appointed  a  day  of  thanksgiving  for  this 
wondernil  delivery ;  which  shut  out,  says  Ola^ 
rendon,  all  doubts  whether  there  haid  been  such 
a  deliverance,  and  whether  the  plot  was  real  or 
fictitious. 

On  June  11,  the  Eari  of  Portland  and  Lord 
Conway  were  committed,  one  to  the  custody  of 
the  Mayor,  and  the  other  of  the  SheriflT;  but 
their  lands  and  floods  were  not  seized. 

Waller  was  still  to  immerse  himself  deeper  in 
ignominy.  The  Eari  of  Portland  and  Lord 
Uonway  denied  the  charge ;  and  there  was  no 
evidence  against  them  but  the  confession  of 
Waller,  of  which  undoubtedly  manVwot^d  bo 
indinoa  to  question  the  veracity.  With  these 
doubts  he  was  so  much  terrified,  that  he  endea> 
voured  to  persuade  Portland  to  a  declaration  Nko 
his  o^,  by  a  letter  extant  in  Fenton's  edition. 
**  But  for  me,"  says  he,  "  you  had  never  known 
any  thing  of  this  business,  which  was  prenaiied 
for  anotlMr ;  and  therefore  I  cannot  imagine  w^y 
yon  should  hide  it  so  far  as  to  contract  yoor  owi^ 
ruin  by  cmioealing  it,  and  persisting  nnrssssofh 
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My  to  hUU  tiMi  tnith,  which  witliottt  j«i  tlreiMly 
!•»  tad  will  eveiy  day,  be  made  more  maiufesL 
Can  you  imagine  yoiinelf  bound  in  honour  to 
keep  that  eecret  which  is  already  revealed  by 
another  7  or  possible  it  should  still  be  a  secret, 
which  is  known  to  one  of  the  other  sex  ? — If  you 

Sersist  to  be  cruel  to  yourself  for  their  sakes  who 
eserve  it  not,  it  will  nevertheless  be  made  ap- 
pear, ere  lon^,  I  fear  to  your  rain.  Surely,  if  I 
bad  the  happmess  to  wait  on  you,  I  could  move 
you  to  compassionate  both  yourself  and  me, 
who,  desperate  ss  my  case  is,  am  desirous  to  die 
with  the  honour  of  being  known  to  have  declar- 
ed the  truth.  You  have  no  reason  to  contend 
to  hide  what  is  already  revealed — inconsiderately 
to  throw  away  yourself,  for  the  interest  of  others, 
to  whom  you  are  lese  obliged  than  you  are 
aware  oC 

This  persuasion  seems  to  have  had  little  ef- 
fect Portland  sent  (June  29)  a  letter  to  the 
Lords,  to  tell  them  that  he** is  m  custodv,  as  he 
conoeives,  without  any  charge:  and  tnat,  by 
what  Mr.  Waller  had  threateneo  him  with  since 
be  was  imprisoned,  he  doth  apprehend  a  very 
eruely  long,  and  ruinous  restraut : — ^He  theie- 
Ibre  prays,  that  he  may  not  find  the  effects  of 
Idr.  Waller's  threats  a  long  and  close  impri- 
•onment ;  but  may  be  speedily  brought  to  a  1^^ 
trial,  and  then  he  is  confident  the  vanity  and 
iidpehood  of  those  informations  which  have  been 
given  against  him  will  appear." 

In  eoaseqnenoe  of  this  letter,  the  Lords  or- 
dered Portland  and  Waller  to  be  confronted ; 
when  the  one  repeated  his  charge  and  the  other 
him  denial.  The  examination  of  the  plot  being 
eontinued,  (July  1,)  Thmn,  usher  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  deposed,  that  Mr.  Waller  having  had 
a  conference  with  the  Lord  Portland  in  an  upper 
]<pom»  Loid  Portland  said,  when  he  eame  down, 
^' Do  me  the  favour  to  tell  my  Lord  Northum- 
berland, that  Mr..  Waller  has  extremely  pressed 
me  to  save  my  own  fife  and  his,  by  throwing  the 
blame  upon  the  Lord  Conway  and  the  Eari  of 
Northumberland." 

Waller,  in  his  letter  to  Portland,  tells  bun  of 
the  reasons  which  he  could  urge  with  resistless 
efiicacjT  in  a  personal  conference ;  but  he  over- 
rated his  own  oratory ;  his  vehemence,  whether 
of  persuasion  or  entreaty,  was  returned  with 
coDtempti 

One  of  his  arguments  with  Portland  is,  that 
the  plot  is  alresdv  known  to  a  woman.  This 
woman  was  doubtless  Lady  Aubigney,  who, 
upon  this  occasion,  was  committed  to  custody ; 
but  who,  in  reality,  when  she  delivered  the  com- 
mission, knew  not  what  it  was. 

Thepariiament  then  proceeded  against  the 
conspirators,  and  committed  their  trial  to  a 
council  of  war.  Tomkyns  and  Chaloner  were 
hanged  near  their  own  doors.  Tomkyns,  when 
he  came  to  die,  said  it  was  a  foolish  htuuusB; 
and  indeed  there  seems  to  have  been  no  hope 
that  it  should  escape  discovery ;  for  though  never 
more  than  three  met  at  a  time,  yet  a  deein-  so 
extensive  must,  by  necessity,  be  communicated 
to  many,  who  could  not  be  expected  to  be  all 
faithful  and  all  prudent  Chaloner  was  attended 
at  his  execution  by  Hugh  Peten.  His  crime 
was,  that  he  had  commission  to  raise  money  ibr 
the  King  ^  but  it  appears  not  that  the  money  Was 
to  be  expended  upon  the  advanceractHl  of  either 
Crispe'a  on  Walked  plot 


Th«  Eariof  Northambeilaiid,  MB|rtoo  _ 
for  prosecution,  wss  only  once  exammed  befate 
the  Lords.  The  Eari  of  Portland  and  Lord 
Conway,  penisting  to  deny  the  charge,  and  no 
testimony  but  Waller's  yet  appearing  against 
them,  were,  after  a  lon^  imprisonment,  admitted 
to  bui.  Hassel,  the  Kine's  messenger,  who  car- 
ried the  letters  to  Oxford,  died  the  night  before 
his  trial.  Hampden  escaped  death,  perhaps  by 
the  interest  of  his  family;  but  was  kept  in  prison 
to  the  end  of  his  life.  They  whose  names  were 
inserted  in  the  commission  of  array  were  not 
capitally  punished,  as  it  could  not  be  proved 
that  they  nad  consented  to  their  own  nonuna* 
tion ;  but  they  were  considered  as  malignants, 
and  their  estates  were  seized. 

"WaUer,  though  confessedly,"  says  Claren- 
don, "the  most  guilty,  with  incredible  dissumi- 
lation  afiected  such  a  remorse  of  consdenoe, 
that  his  trial  was  put  ofi^  out  of  Chiidian  com- 
passion, till  he  mi«it  recover  his  understanding." 
What  use  he  made  of  this  interval,  with  wEat 
liberality  and  success  he  distributed  flattery  and 
money,  and  how,  when  he  was  brouffht  (July  4) 
before  the  House,  he  confessed  and  lamentady 
and  submitted  and  implored,  may  be  read  in  tha 
"  History  of  the  RebeUion."  (B.  viL)  Tha 
speech,  to  which  Clarendon  ascribes  the  preoer- 
vation  of  his  dear-bought  It/e,  is  inserted  in  hia 
works.  The  great  historian,  however,  seemato 
have  been  misUken  in  relating  that  he  prevailed 
in  the  principal  part  of  his  supplication,  not  ti> 
be  tried  by  a  council  of  war ;  for,  aooording  to 
Whitlock,  he  was,  b^  expulsion  from  the  Houae^ 
abandoned  to  the  tribunal  which  he  so  mneh 
dreaded,  and,  being  tried  and  condemned,  w«» 
reprieved  by  Essex ;  but  after  a  year's  impnson 
ment,  in  which  time  resentment  grew  less  aciU 
monious,  paying  a  fine  of  ten  thousand  pounds^ 
he  was  permitted  to  recollect  himself  in  another 
country. 

Of  his  behaviour  in  this  part  of  his  life^  it  m 
not  necessary  to  direct  the  reader's  opinion^ 
M  Let  us  not,"  says  his  last  ingenious  biogia^ 
pher,*  ''  condemn  him  with  untempered  seve*. 
rity,  because  he  was  not  a  prodigy  which  the 
world  hath  seldom  seen,  because  nis  character 
included  not  the  poet^  the  orator,  and  the  hero.*^ 

For  the  place  of  his  exile  he  chose  France^ 
and  stayed  some  time  at  Roan,  where  his  daaglw 
ter  Margaret  was  bom,  who  was  afterwards  ma 
favourite^  and  his  amanuensis.  He  then  remoT-^ 
ed  to  Pans,  where  he  lived  with  great  splendour 
and  hospitality ;  and  firom  time  to  time  amused 
himself  with  poetry,  in  which  he  aometimaa. 
speaks  of  the  rebelsp  and  their  usurpation,  in  th» 
natural  language  oi  an  honest  man. 

At  last  It  became  necessary,  for  his  suppoi^ 
to  sell  his  wife's  jewels ;  and,  being  reduced,  aa 
he  said,  at  lastto  lAe  rwmp'jewd^  he  solicited  fron 
Cromwell  permission  to  return,  and  obtained  it 
by  the  interest  of  Colonel  Scroop,  to  whom  hia 
sister  was  married.  Upon  the  remains  of  a  for* 
tune  which  the  danger  of  his  life  had  very  mudi 
diminished,  he  lived  at  Halbam.  a  house  built 
by  hknself  very  near  to  Beaconsneld,  where  hia. 
mother  rerided  His  mother,  thouffh  related  ta 
Cromwell  and  Hampden,  was  zeuous  for  the 
roya^  cause,  and,  when  Cromwell  visited  her^ 
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%  Mfkia  at  hw,  and  aa^  1m  woM  not  diapote 
inUi  hit  aunt ;  biit  findusg  in  lime  tkat  flhe  aotod 
for  Uie  Kinc,  ae  well  aa  talked,  he  made  her  a 
DnBoner  to  her  own  daughter^  in  her  own  houae. 
If  he  would  do  any  thing,  he  coald  not  do  leea. 
Cromwell,  now  Frotector,  recetved  WaMer.  aa 
his  kingman,  to  famihar  conversation.  WaMer. 
as  he  uaed  to  relate,  found  him  auiBeieiitly  Tened 
in  ancient  hiatory ;  and  when  any  of  his  enthu* 
iiastic  friends  came  to  advise  or  oonsolt  him, 
eoold  sometimea  ovohear  him  disoouning  in  the 
cant  of  the  times:  but,  when  he  returned,  he 
would  say,  <'  Cousin  Waller,  I  must  talk  to  theaa 
men  in  their  own  way :"  and  resumed  the  com* 
noD  style  of  conversation. 

He  repaid  the  Protector  for  luafavoura  (1654) 
bv  the  lamoua  "Panegyric,"  which  haa  been 
tlways  considered  aa  the  first  of  his  poetical 
productions.    His  choice  of  eneomiaatic  tomca 
IS  very  judicious;  for  he  considers  CromweUin' 
his  exaltation,  without  inquiring  how  he  at> 
tained  it ;  there  is  consequently  no  mention  of 
the  rebel  or  the  re^dde.    All  the  former  part  of 
his  hero's  life  is  veiled  witii  shades,  and  nothing 
tt  brought  to  view  but  the  chief^  the  governor, 
the  defender  of  England's  honour,  and  the  en- 
lu^et  of  her  domimon.    The  act  of  violence  by 
which  he  obtained  the  supreme  power  is  lightly 
treated,  and  decently  justified.   It  was'certamly 
to  be  desired  that  the  detestable  band  should  be 
diasolved,  which  had  destroyed  the  Church,  muiw 
dered  the  King,  and  filled  the  nation  with  tu- 
mult and  oppression :  yet  Cromwell  had  not  the 
light  of  dissolving  them ;  for  all  that  he  had  be- 
fore done  could  he  justified  only  by  suppoeing 
them  invested  with  fawAil  authority.    But  com- 
binationa  of  wickedness  would  overwhelm  the 
world  by  the  advantage  which  licentious  princi- 
ples ailbrd,  did  not  those  who  have  long  practised 
perfidy  grow  faithless  to  each  other. 

In  the  poem  on  the  war  with  Spain  are  some 
passages  at  least  equal  to  the  best  parts  of  the 
** Panegyric;"  and,  in  the  conclusion,  the  poet 
ventures  yet  a  higher  flight  of  flattery,  by  recom- 
mending royalty  to  Cromwell  and  the  nation. 
Cromwell  was  very  desirous,  as  appears  from 
lus  conversation,  related  by  Whitlock,  of  adding 
the  title  to  the  power  of  monarchy,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  withheld  from  it  partly  by 
fear  of  the  army,  and  partly  by  fear  of  the  laws, 
which,  when  ne  should  govern  by  the  name 
of  king,  would  have  restrained  his  authority. 
When  therefore  a  deputation  was  solemnly  sent 
to  invite  him  to  the  crown,  he,  after  a  long  con- 
ference, refused  it ;  but  is  said  to  have  fainted  in 
his  coach,  when  he  parted  fiom  them. 

The  poem  on  the  death  of  the  Protector  seems 
to  have  been  dictated  by  real  veneration  for  his 
memory.  Dryd'en  and  Sprat  wrote  on  the  same 
5>ccasion ;  but  they  were  young  men,  straggling 
into  notice,  and  hoping  for  some  favour  from  the 
Tuhng  party.  Waller  had  little  to  expect;  he 
had  received  nothing  but  his  pardon  from  Crom- 
well, and  was  not  likely  to  ask  any  thing  from 
those  who  should  succeed  him. 

Soon  afterwards,  the  Restoration  supplied 
him  with  another  subject ;  and  he  exeftea  his 
imagination,  his  elegance,  and  lus  melody,  with 
equal  alacrity  for  Charles  the  Second,  ft  is  not 
pnsaihle  to  read,  without  some  contempt  and 
indignation,  poems  of  the  same  author,  aacrib- 


imp  tha  behest  dame  of  jmesr  mi  fkl^f  tja 
Ohariea  the  First  fneh  transferring  the  sanM 
power  tmd  piefy  to  OliverOromwell ;  newinvitinff 
Oliver  to  take  the  crown,  and  then  congratf 
lating  Charies  the  Second  on  his  recovered 
ri^t  Neither  Cromwell  nor  Charles  could  value 
his  testimony  as  the  efl^ct  of  conviction,  or  r^ 
ceive  his  praises  as  eflusions  of  reverence  j  th^ 
could  consider  them  but  as  the  labour  of  inven 
tion,  and  the  tribute  of  dependence. 

Poets,  indeed,  profess  fiction  ;  but  the  legiti* 
mate  end  of  fiction  is  the  conveyance  of  truth ; 
and  he  that  has  flattery  ready  for  all  whom  the 
vicisntudes  of  the  world  happen  to  exalt,  mua| 
be  scorned  as  a  prostituted  mmd,  that  may  re- 
tain the  glitter  of  wit,  but  has  lost  the  dignity  of 
virtue. 

The  Congratulation  was  eonsidered  as  mfbf 
rior  in  poetical  merit  to  the  **  Panegyric  :**  and 
it  is  reported,  that,  when  the  Kmg  told  Walter 
of  the  disparity,  he  answered,  '* Poets,  Sir,  mc 
ceed  better  in  fiction  than  in  truth." 

The  Congratulation  is  indeed  not  inlbrior  to 
the  **  Panegyric,**  either  by  decay  of  genius,  of 
^  for  want  of  diligence;  but  because  Cromwell 
had  done  much,  and  Charles  had  done  little, 
Cromwell  wanted  nothing  to  raise  him  to  heroio 
excellence  but  virtue;  and  virtue  his  poet 
thought  himself  at  liberty  to  supply.  Charier 
had  yet  only  the  merit  of  struggling  without, 
success,  and  sufiering  without  despaur.  A  life 
of  escapes  and  indigence  could  supply  poetry, 
with  no  splendid  images. 

In  the  nrst  parliament  summoned  by  Charleat 
the  Second,  (March  8,  1661,)  Waller  sat  for 
Hastings,  in  Sussex,  and  served  foe  diflbrent, 
places  m  all  the  parliaments  in  that  reign.    In 
a  time  when  fancy  and  gayety  were  the  most 
powerful  recommendations  to  regard,  it  is  not. 
likely  that  Waller  was  forgotten.    He  passed, 
his  time  in  the  company  that  was  highest,  both 
in  rank  and  wit ;  fh>m  which  even  his  obstinate 
sobriety  did  not  exclude  him.    Though  he  drank 
water,  ne  was  enabled  by  his  fertility  of  mind  to 
heighten  the  mirth  of  Bacchanalian  assemblies : 
and  Mr.  Seville  said,  that  "no  man  in  England 
should  keep  him  company  without  drinking  but. 
Ned  Waller.** 

The  praise  given  him  by  St,  Evremond  is  tk: 
proof  or  his  repatation  ;  lor  it  was  only  by  hii 
reputation  that  he  could  be  known,  as  a  writer, 
to  a  man  who,  thoudi  he  lived  a  great  part  of, 
a  long  life  upon  an  English  pension,  never  con 
descended  to  understand  the  language  of  the  ^ 
nation  that  maintained  him. 

In  parlUment,  "  he  was,'*  says  Burnet,  "the. 
delight  of  the  House,  and  though  old,  said.  UiQ 
hveliest  thmgs  of  any  among  them.**  "this,  how. 
ever,  is  said  in  his  account  of  the  year  se^renty- 
five,  when  Waller  was  only  seventy.  His  name 
as  a  speaker  occure  often  in  Grey^s  Collections ; 
but  I  nave  fbund  no  extracts  that  can  be  more 
quoted  as  exhibiting  sallies  of  gayety  than  co- 
gency of  ar;^ment 

He  was  of  such  consideration,  that  his  remarks 
were  circulated  and  recorded.  When  the  Duke 
of  Yolk's  influence  was  high,  both  in  Scotland 
and  England,  it  drew,  says  Burnet,  a  lively  re- 
flection from  Waller,  the  celebrated  wit.  He 
said, "  the  House  of  Commons  had  resolved  that 
the  Duke  should  not  reign  after  the  King's, 
death ;  but  the  King,  in  opposition  to  them,  haA 


MDlTed  that  Jie  aluMild  raup .  efen  im  hi*  life." 
.U  there  appear  no  extraordmary  lineUauu  in  this 
remarik,  jet  its  reception  proves  the  speaker  to 
kuTe  fa«en  a  ceklfrated  loti,  to  have  hul  a  name 
which  men  of  wit  were  proud  of  mentioning. 

He  did  not  sufier  his  reputation  to  die  gndu- 
ally  away,  which  may  easily  happen  ip  a  long 
ufe ;  but  renewed  his  claim  to  poetical  distinction 
trom  time  to  time,  as  occasions^  were  oflfered. 
either  by  public  events  or  private  incidents ;  and 
eontentms  himself  with  the  influence  of  his 
)nuse,  or  loving  quiet  better  than  innuencei  he 
never  acceptedany  office  of  magistracy. 

He  was  not,  however,  without  some  attention 
to  his  fortune ;  for  he  asked  from  the  Kinff  (in 
1665)  the  provostship  of  Eton  College,  and  ob- 
tained it ;  out  Clarendon  refused  to  put  the  seal 
to  the  grant,  alleging  that  it  could  be  held  only 
by  a  clergyman.  It  is  known  that  Sir  Henry 
Wotton  qualified  himself  for  it  by  deacon^s  or- 
ders.- 

To  this  opposition,  the  <*  Biographia**  imputes 
the  violence  and  acrimony  with  which  Waller 
joined  Buckingham's  faction  in  the  prosecution 
of  Clarendon.  The  motive  was  illiberal  and 
dishonest,  and  showed  that  more  than  sixty 
tears  had  not  been  able  to  teach  him  moralitv. 
His  accusation  is  such  as  conscience  can  hardly 
be  supposed  to  dictate  without  the  help  of  ma* 
Uoe.  ''We  were  to  be  governed  by  Janizaries 
instead  of  parliaments,  and  are  in  daiiger  from  a 

S'  orse  plot  than  that  of  thd  fifth  of  Iu>vember ; 
len,  if  ihe  Lords  and  Commons  had  been  de- 
■troyed,^^there  had  been  a  Succession ;  but  here 
both  had  been  destroyed,  for  ever."  This  is  the 
language  of  a  man  who  is  glad  of  an  opportu- 
fiity  to  rail,  and  ready  to  sacrifice  truth  to  inte- 
teat  at  one  time,  and  to  anger  at  another. 

A  year  after  the  Chancellor's  banishment, 
tfhother  vacancy  gave  him  .encouragement  for 


omce  should  be  held  only  b^  a  clergyman,  ac- 
cording to  the  act  of  Uniformity,  since  the  pro* 
Vost  Iwd  always  received  institution  as  for  a 
parsonage  from  the  bishops  of  Lincoln.  The 
King  then  said,  he  could  not  break  the  law 
Whidi  h^  had  raadei  and  Dr.  Zachary  Cradok, 
fiteotts  tor  a  single  sermon,  at  most  for  two  ser- 
iik>ns,  was  chosen  by  tbe  felloWs. 

That  he  asked  any  thing  more  is  not  known ; 
It  is  certain  that  he  obtained  nothing,  thousb  he 
continued  obsequious  to  tbe  court  tfirougn  the 
rest  of  CharWs  reign.    ^  ^ 

At  the  accession  of  King  James  (m  1686)  he 
Was  chosen  for  parliament,  being  then  fourscore, 
at  Saltash,  in  Cornwall ;  and^  wrote  a  **  Presage 
of  the  Downfall  of  the  Turkish  Empire,'*  which 
be  presented  tb  the  King  on  his  birth-day.  It 
Is  remarked,  by  his  commentator  Fenion,  that 
In  i-eading  Tasso  be  had  early  imbibed  a  vene- 
iratioA  for  the  heroes  of  the  boly  war,  and  a 
tealodS  enmity  to  tbe  Turks,  which  never  left 
binK  .James^  however,  havinff  soon  after  begun 
what  be  thouffht  a  holy  War  at  home,  made  baste 
to  put  all  molestation  of  the  Turks  out  of  his 
power.  ^ 

James  treated  him  With  kindness  and  fami- 
liaritv,  of  which  instances  are  given  by  the  wri- 
tet  of  bis  life.  One  day  taking  bim  into  tbe 
dbset,  tbe  King  asked  him  how  lie  likod  one  of 


the  pntavas:  "My  efes,'*  mad  Waller,  "ai^ 
dim,  and  I  do  not  know  it"  The  Kinj^  said  it 
vras  the  Piinoess  of  Orange.  ^  She  is,**  said 
Waller,  '*  like  the  greatest  woman  in  the 
world.*'  The  King  awed  who  was  that ;  and 
was  answered,  Clueen  £Uxabeth.  '*  I  wonder,** 
said  the  King,  "you  should  think  so;  but  I 
must  confess  she  Had  a  wise  council.**  **  And, 
Sir,*'  said  Waller,  *'  did  you  ever  know  a  fddl 
choose  a  wise  one  ?**  Such  is  the  story,  which 
I  once  heard  of  some  other  man.  Pointed  axl^ 
oms,  and  acute  replies,  fly  loose  about  the  world, 
and  are  assigned  successively  to  those  whom  it 
may  be  the  fashion  to  celebrate. 

When  the  King  knew  that  he  was  about  to 
marry  his  daughter  to  Dr.  Birch,  a  clergyman^ 
he  Ordered  a  A^nch  gentleman  to  tell  him,  that 
"  the  King  wondered  he  could  think  of  marnr-* 
ing  his  daughter  to  a  falling  chnrch."  "  The 
King,**  said  Waller,  **does  me  great  honour,  id 
taking  notice  of  my  domestic  af&rs ;  but  I  have 
lived  long  enough  to  observe^  that  this  falling 
church  has  got  a  trick  of  rising  again.** 

He  took  notice  to  his  friends  of  the  King'if 
conduct;  and  said,  that  ''he  would  be  left  luce 
a  whale  upon  the  strand.**  Whether  he  Watf 
privy  to  any  of  the  transactiofiii  which  ended  in 
the  Revolution,  is  not  known.  His  hei#  jidned 
the  Prince  of  Orange. 

Having  now  attained  an  age  bejoitd  which 
the  laws  of  nature  seldom  snfler  life  to  be  ex^* 
tended,  otherwise  than  b^  a  future  state,  htf 
seems  to  have  turned  his  mind  upon|>reparatiotf 
for  the  decisive  hour,  and  therefore  consecrated 
his  poetry  to  devotion.  It  is  pleasing  tb  discover 
that  his  piety  was  without  weakiiess  ;  that  hitf 
intellectual  powers  continued  vigoibus:  and 
that  the  lines  which  he  composed,  When  *'  ht^ 
far  agty  could  neitker  read  nor  wrlUf^  ai^  not  in** 
ferior  to  the  eflusions  of  his  yonth. 

Towards  the  decline  of  life,  he  bought  a  small 
house  with  a  little  land,  at  Coleshill ;"  aiid  said, 
«he  should  be  glad  to  die,  like  the  stagj  whertf 
he  was  roused.'*  This,  however^  did  not  hsp-i 
pen.  When  he  was  at  Beaoonsfield,  he  found 
nis  legs  grow  tumid :  he  went  to  Windsor,  wherd 
Sir  Charles  Scarborough  then  attended  the 
King,  and  requested  him,  as  both  a  friend  and  a 
physician,  to  tell  him,  what  that  nodUng  mtanii 
**Str,"  answered  Scarborough,  ''your  blood 
will  run  no  longer.**  Waller  repeated  some  Unetf 
of  Virgil,  and  went  home  to  die. 

As  me  disease  increased  upon  him,  he  com*' 
posed  himself  for  his  departure ;  and,  calling 
upon  Dr.  Birch  to  give  him  the  hol}[  sacramenL- 
he  desired  his  children  to  take  it  with  him,  and 
made  an  earnest  declaration  of  his  faitb  ill 
Christianity.  It  now  appeared  what  part  of  his 
conversation  Mrith  the  ^«at  could  be  rcmera-' 
bered  with  delight  He  related,  that  being 
present  when  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  talked 
profanely  before  King  Charles,  he  said  to  him^ 
"  My  Lord,  I  am  a  gifeat  deal  older  than  your 
Grace,  and  have,  I  believe^  heard  more  ar^^^ 
ments.  for  atheism  than  ever  your  Grace  did ; 
but  I  have  lived  long  enough  to  see  there  is  no* 
thing  in  them ;  and  so  I  hope  your  Grace  will.** 

"Re  died  October  91,  16S7,  and  was  buried  at 
Beaoonsfield,  with  a  monument  erected  by  his 
son's  executors,  for  which  Rymer  wrote  the  in 
scription,  and  which  I  hope  is  now  leseued  ffam 
dilapidation* 
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Bo lefttmml  children  by  his aeoona  wife ; 
of  whom,  his  danehter  was  married  to  Dr. 
Birch.  Benjamin,  tne  eldest  son,  was  disinhe- 
rited, and  sent  to  New  Jersey  as  wanting  com- 
mon anderstanding.  Edmund,  the  second  son, 
iDherited  the  estate,  and  represented  Affmondes- 
ham  in  parliament,  but  at  kst  turned  ()uaker. 
William,  the  third  son,  was  a  merchant  in  Lon- 
don.  Stephen,  the  fourth,  was  an  eminent  doc- 
tor of  laws,  and  one  of  the  commissioners  for 
the  Unioru  There  is  said  to  have  been  a  fifth, 
of  whom  jio  account  has  descended. 

The  character  of  Waller,  both  moral  and  in- 
tellectual, has  been  drawn  by  Clarendon,  to 
whom  he  was  famiharly  known,  with  nicety, 
which  certainly  none  to  whom  he  was  not 
known  can  presume  to  emulate.  It  is  therefore 
inserted  here,  with  such  remarks  as  others  have 
supplied ;  ailer  which,  nothing  remains  but  a 
critical  examinadon  of  his  poetry. 

** Edmund  Waller,"  says  Clarendon,  "was 
lK>m  to  a  very  fair  estate,  by  the  parsimony  or 
Jni^ity  of  a  wise  father  and  mother :  and  he 
thought  it  so  commendable  an  advantage,  that 
he  resolved  to  improve  it  with  his  utmost  care, 
upon  which  in  his  nature  he  was  too  much  in- 
tent :  and,  in  order  to  that,  he  was  so  much  re- 
served and  retired,  that  he  was  scarcely  ever 
heard  of  till  by  his  address  and  dexterity  he  had 
gotten  a  very  rich  wife  in  the  city,  against  all  the 
recommendation,  and  countenance,  and  autho- 
rity of  the  court,  which  was  thoroughly  engaged 
on  the  behalf  of  Mr.  Crofts,  and  which  usee  to 
be  successful  in  that  age,  against  any  opposition. 
He  had  the  good  fortune  to  have  an  alliance 
and  friendship  with  Dr.  Morley,  who  had  assisted 
and  instructed  him  in  the  reading  many  good 
hooks,  to  which  his  natural  parts  and  prompti- 
tude inclined  him,  especially  the  poets  ;  and  at 
the  age  when  other  men  used  to  give  over  writ- 
ing; verses  (for  he  was  near  thirty  years  when 
he  first  engaged  himself  in  that  exercise,  at  least 
that  he  was  known  to  do  so),  he  surprised  the 
town  with  two  or  three  pieces  of  that  kind,  as  if 
a  tenth  Muse  had  been  newly  bom  to  cherish 
drooping  'poetry.      The  Doctor  at  that  time 
brought  him  into  that  company  which  was  most 
celebrated  for  good  conversation  ;  where  he  was 
received  and  esteemed  with  great  applause  and 
respect.    He  was  a  very  pleasant  discourser  in 
earnest  and  in  jest,  ana  therefore  very  grateful 
to  all  kind  of  company,  where  he  was  not  the 
less  esteemed  for  bdng  very  rich. 

"  He  had  been  even  nursed  in  parliaments, 
where  he  sat  when  he  was  very  young ;  and  so, 
when  they  were  resumed  a^n  (after  a  Ions  in- 
termission), he  appeared  m  those  assemblies 
with  great  advantage ;  having  a  graceful  way  of 
speaking,  and  by  thinking  much  on  several  ar- 
guments (which  his  temper  and  complexion,  that 
had  much  of  melancholic,  inclined  him  to),  he 
seemed  often  to  speak  upon  the  sudden,  when 
the  occasion  had  only  administered  the  opportu- 
nity of  saying  what  he  had  thoroughly  consi- 
dered, which  gave  a  great  lustre  to  all  he  said ; 
which  yet  was  rather  of  delight  than  weight 
There  needs  no  more  be  said  to  extol  the  excel- 
lence and  power  of  his  wit,  and  pleasantness  of 
Us  ocmversation,  than  that  it  was  of  magnitude 
enou^  to  cover  a  worid  of  very  great  fanlts  ; 
that  18,  so  to  cover  them,  that  they  were  not 
taken  notice  of  to  his  reproach,  pit.  a  narrow- 
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pess  in  his  nature  to  the  lowest  degree ;  an  ab 
jectness  and  want  of  courage  to  support  him  m 
any  virtuous  undertaking;  an  insinuation  and,. 
servile  flattery  to  the  height  the  vainest  and 
most  imperious  nature  could  be  contented  with) 
that  it  preserved  and  won  his  life  from  those  who 
were  most  resolved  to  take  it,  and  in  an  occa^ 
sion  in  which  he  ought  to  have  been  ambitioug 
to  have  lost  it ;  and  then  preserved  him  again 
from  the  reproach  and  the  contempt  that  wag 
due  to  him  for  so  preserving  it,  and  for  vindica^ 
ting  it  at  such  a  price  that  it  had  power  to  recon- 
cile him  to  those  whom  he  had  most  offended 
and  provoked  ;  and  continued  to  his  age  with 
that  rare  felicity,  that  his  company  was  accepta^ 
blc  where  his  spirit  was  odious :  and  he  was  at 
least  pitied  where  he  was  most  detested.*' 

Such  is  the  account  of  Clarendon  ;  on  which 
it  may  not  be  improper  to  make  some  remarks. 
*'  He  was  very  little  known  till  he  had  ob 
tained  a  rich  wife  in  the  city." 

He  obtained  a  rich  wife  about  the  age  of  threes 
and-twcnty  ;  an  age,  before  which  few  men  ana 
conspicuous  much  to  their  advantage  He  wag 
known,  however,  in  parliament  and  at  court ; 
and,  if  he  spent  part  of  his  time  in  privacy,  it  is 
not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  he  endeavoured 
the  improvement  of  his  mind  as  well  as  of  hig 
fortune.  That  Clarendon  might  misjudge  the 
motive  of  his  retirement  is  the  more  probabloi 
because  ho  has  evidently  mistaken  the  com* 
mencement  of  his  poetry,  which  he  supposes 
him  not  to  have  attempted  before  thirty.  As  hig 
first  pieces  were  perhaps  not  printed,  the  snc- 
ccssion  of  his  compositions  was  not  known ;  and 
Clarendon,  who  cannot  be  imagined  to  have 
been  very  studious  of  poetry,  did  not  rectify  hig 
first  opinion  by  consulting  Waller's  book. 

Clarendon  observes,  that  he  wasmtrodnced  to 
the  wits  of  the  age  by  Dr.  Morley ;  but  the  wri- 
ter of  his  Life  relates  that  he  was  already 
among  them,  when,  hearing  a  noise  in  the  street, 
and  inquiring  the  cause,  Uiey  found  a  son  of 
Ben  Jonson  under  an  arrest.  This  was  Mor- 
ley, whom  Waller  set  free  at  Uie  expense  of  one 
hundred  ponnds,  took  him  into  the  oountiy  ag 
director  of  his  studies,  and  then  procured  nim 
admission  into  the  company  of  the  friends  of  lite- 
rature.  Of  this  fact,  Clarendon  had  a  nearer 
knowledge  than  the  biographer,  and  is  therefore 
more  to  be  credited. 

The  account  of  Waller's  parliamentary  elo- 
quence is  seconded  by  Burnet,  who,  though  he 
calls  him  "  the  delight  of  the  House,"  adds,  that 
**he  was  only  concerned  to  say  that  which 
should  make  him  be  applauded  ;  he  never  laid 
the  business  of  the  House  to  heart,  being  a  vain 
and  empty,  though  a  witty  man." 

Of  his  insinuation  and  flattery,  it  is  not  unrein 
sonable  to  believe  that  the  truth  is  told.  As« 
cham,  in  his  elegant  description  of  those  whom 
in  modem  language  weterro  wiU,  says,  thatthey 
are  open  flatterers,  and  privy  mockers.  Waller 
showed  a  little  of  both,  when,  upon  sight  of  the 
Dutchess  of  Newcastle's  verses  on  the  death  of  . 
a  Stag,  he  declared  that  he  would  give  aU  his 
own  compositions  to  have  written  them ;  and 
being  charged  with  the  exorbitance  of  his  adula- 
tion, answered,  that  ''nothing  was  too  much  to 
be  given,  that  a  lady  might  Im  saved  from  the 
disgrace  of  such  a  vile  performance."  Thie^ 
however,  woa  no  very  mischievous  or  very  un«« 
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«ial  denation  from  tinth :  had  his  hypocrisy 
been  confined  to  such  transactions,  he  might 
luiTe  heen  forgiven,  thoujgh  not  praised  ;  for  nmo 
forbears  to  flatter  an  author  or  a  lady  ? 

Of  the  laxity  of  bis  poUtiod  principles,  and  the 
weakness  of  his  resolution,  he  experienced  the 
natural  eflfect,  by  losing  the  esteem  of  every 
party.  From  Cromwell  he  had  only  his  recal ; 
and  from  Charies  the  Second,  who  delighted  in 
his  company,  he  obtained  only  the  pardon  of  his 
Delation  Hampden,  and  the  safety  of  Hampden's 
mm. 

As  far  as  conjecture  can  be  made  from  the 
whole  of  his  writing,  and  his  conduct,  he  was 
habitually^  and  deliberately  a  friend  to  monarchy. 
His  deviation  towards  democracy  proceeded 
tirom  his  connexion  with  Hampden,  for  whose 
aake  he  prosecuted  Crawley  widi  great  bitter- 
ness J  and  the  invective  which  he  pronounced  on 
that  occasion  was  so  popular,  that  twenty  thou- 
sand copies  are  said  oy  his  biographer  to  have 
been  soul  in  one  day. 

It  is  confessed  that  his  fkults  still  left  him 
many  friends,  at  least  many  companions.  His 
convivial  power  of  pleasing  is  universally  ac- 
knowledged ;  but  those  who  conversed  with  him 
intimate^^  round  him  not  only  passionate,  espe- 
cially in  ms  old  ape,  but  resentful ;  so  that  the 
interposition  of  friends  was  sometimes  neces- 
sary. 

Hifl  wit  and  his  poetry  naturally  connected 
lum  with  the  polite  writers  of  his  time:  he  was 
joined  with  Lord  Buckhurst  in  the  translation  of. 
Comeille's  '*  Pompey ;"  and  is  said  to  have  added 
his  help  to  that  of  Cowley,  in  the  original  draft 
of  the  ^'Rehearsal." 

The  care  of  his  fortune,  which  Clarendon  im- 
putes to  him  in  a  degree  little  less  than  criminai, 
was  either  not  constant  or  not  successful;  for, 
liaving  inherited  a  patrimony  of  three  thousand 
five  hundred  pounds  a-year,  in  the  time  of  James 
the  First,  and  augmented  it  at  least  by  one 
wealthy  marriage,  ne  left,  about  the  time  of  the 
Revolution,  an  mcome  of  not  more  than  twelve 
or  thirteen  hundred ;  which,  when  the  dif^rent 
value  of  money  is  reckoned,  will  be  found,  per- 
haps, not  more  than  a  fourth  part  of  what  he 
once  possessed. 

Of  this  diminution,  part  was  the  consequence 
of  the  gifts  which  he  was  forced  to  scatter,  and 
the  fine  which  he  was  condemned  to  pay  at  the 
detection  of  his  plot ;  and  if  bis  estate,  as  is  re- 
lated in  his  Life,  was  seauestered,  he  had  pro- 
bably contracted  debts  wnen  he  lived  in  exile ; 
for  we  are  told,  that  at  Paris  he  lived  in  splen- 
douiN  and  was  the  only  Englishman,  except  the 
Lrfyrd  Sl  Alban's,  that  kept  a  table. 

His  unlucky  plot  compelled  him  to  sell  a  thou- 
sand a-year ;  of  the  waste  of  the  rest  there  is  no 
account,  except  that  he  is  confessed  by  his  bio- 
grapher to  ha? e  been  a  bad  economist.  He  seems 
to  have  deviated  from  the  common  practice ;  to 
have  been  a  hoarder  in  his  first  years,  and  a 
squanderer  in  his  lasL 

Of  his  course  of  studies,  or  choice  of  books, 
Uothinff  is  known  more  than  that  he  pn)fessed 
himself  unable  to  read  Chapman's  translation  of 
Homer  without  rapture,  li  is  opinion  concern- 
ing^ the  duty  of  a  poet  is  contained  in  his  dccla- 
lation,  **  that  he  would  blot  from  his  works  any 
line  that  did  not  contain  some  motive  to  virtue." 

The  characters,  by  which  Waller  intended  to 


distinguish  his  writing,  ue  spri^tlinesi  and  du  • 
nity ;  in  his  smallest  pieces  he  endeavours  tone 
gay ;  in  the  larger,  to  oe  groat  Of  his  airy  and 
Iignt  productions,  the  chief  source  is  gallantry, 
that  attentive  reverence  of  female  excellence 
which  has  descended  to  us  firom  the  Gothic  ages. 
As  his  poems  are  commonly  occasional,  and  his 
addresses  personal,  he  was  not  so  liberally  sup- 
pUed  with  ^nd  as  with  soft  images  ^  for  beauty 
18  more  easily  found  than  magnanimity. 

The  delicacy  which  he  cultivatea  restrains 
him  to  a  certain  nicety  and  caution,  even  when 
he  writes  upon  the  slightest  matter.  He  has, 
therefore,  in  nis  whole  volume,  nothing  burlesque, 
and  seldom  any  thing  ludicrous  or  familiar.  He 
seems  always  to  do  his  best ;  though  his  subjects 
are  often  unworthy  of  his  care. 

It  is  not  easy  to  think  without  some  contempt 
on  an  author,  who  is  growing  illustrious  in  his 
own  opinion  by  verses,  at  one  time,  "  To  a  Lady 
who  can  do  any  thing  but  sleep  when  she 
pleases ;"  at  another,  *'  To  a  Lady  who  can  sleep 
when  she  pleases;"  now,  ''To  a  Ladv,  on  her 
passing  through  a  crowd  of  people:"  tnen,  ''On 
a  braid  of  divers  colours  woven  by  four  Ladies;" 
"  On  a  Tree  cut  in  paper ;"  or,  "  To  a  Lady  from 
whom  he  received  the  copy  of  verses  on  the 
paper-tree,  which  for  many  years  had  been  miss- 
ing." 

Genius  now  and  then  produces  a  lucky  tiifie. 
We  still  read  the  Dove  of  Anacreon,  and  Spai^ 
row  of  Catullus ;  and  a  writer  naturally  pleases 
himself  with  a  performance  which  owes  nothing 
to  the  subject  But  compositions  merely  pretty 
have  the  fate  of  other  pretty  things,  and  are 

auitted  in  time  for  something  usefm;  they  are 
owers  fi-agrant  and  fair,  but  of  short  duration ; 
or  they  are  blossoms  to  be  valued  dily  aa  they 
foretel  fruits. 

Among  Waller's  little  poems  are  some,  which. 
their  ex<^lency  ought  to  secure  from  oblivion; 
as, "  To  Amoret,"  comparing  the  different  modes 
of  regard  with  which  he  looks  on  her  and  Sacha- 
rissa;  and  the  verses  "On  Love,"  that  begin, 
Anger  in  hasty  wcrdt  or  blows. 

In  others  he  is  not  eouolly  successful ;  some- 
times  his  thoughts  are  aeficient,  and  sometimes 
his  expression. 
The  numbers  are  not  always  musical  ^as^ 

Fair  Venus,  in  ihy  aoA  trms 

The  god  or  nge  confine : 
For  thr  whispers  are  the  cnarms 

Which  onlj  can  divert  his  fierce  design. 
What  though  he  frown,  and  to  lumolc  (fo  incline  j 

Thou  the  flame 

Kindled  in  his  breast  canst  tame 
With  that  snow  which  unmelted  lies  on  thine. 

He  seldmn,  indeed,  fetches  an  amorous  senti- 
ment irom  the  depths  of  science;  his  thoughts 
are  for  the  most  part  easily  understood,  anohis 
images  such  as  the  supeificies  of  nature  readily 
supplies;  he  has  a  just  claim  to  popularity,  he- 
cause  he  writes  to  common  degrees  of  know- 
ledge; and  is  free  at  least  from  philosophical 
pedantry,  unless  perhaps  the  end  of  a  Song  to 
the  Sun  may  be  excepted,  in  which  he  is  too 
much  a  Coper nican.  To  which  may  be  added 
the  simile  of  the  palm  in  the  verses  "  On  her 
passing  through  a  crowd ;"  and  a  line  in  a  more 
serious  poem  on  the  Restoration,  about  vipers 
and  treade,  which  can  only  be  understood  by 
those  who  happen  to  know  the  5^ftmpowitiffn  of 
theTheriaca. 
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His  tlioqg^ttf  aie  fianetimee  h^beriMlical,  and 
imagee  unnatural: 

-The  plants  admire, 


If  0  leM  than  thoee  or  old  did  Orpheus'  I  jre : 
If  she  sit  down,  with  tops  all  iow*rds  her  howM, 
The?  round  about  bar  into  arbours  crowd :  . 
Or  ir  she  walks,  in  even  ranks  they  stand, 
Ukt  some  weIl-marsliaU*d  and  obsequious  hand. 

In  anotlier  place: 

While  In  the  park  I  sine,  the  Ustening  deer 
AMend  my  passion,  ana  forget  to  fear ; 
When  to  the  beeches  I  refwit  my  flame, 
Tliey  bow  their  heads  as  if  ihey  felt  the  same. 
To  gods  appealing,  when  I  reach  their  bowers, 
Wfui  loud  eomplunts  ihey  answer  me  in  showers. 
To  thee  a  wild  and  cruel  sool  is  given. 
Men  deaf  than  trees,  and  prouder  than  the  heaven ! 

"On  the  Head  of  a  Stag:" 

Ofenilehaad!  wliicb  every  year 
Gould  such  a  crop  of  wonder  bear ! 
The  teeming  earui  did  never  bring 
80  soon  so  hard,  so  huge  a  thing : 
Which  might  k  never  have  been  cast 
Each  year's  grovrth  added  to  the  last, 
These  lofty  branches  had  supplied 
The  earth's  bold  son's  prodigloos  pride ; 
Heaven  vdth  these  engines  had  been  scal'd. 
When  moaniains  heap'd  on  mountains  fallid. 

Sometimes  hairing  succeeded  in  the  first  part, 
he  makes  a  feeble  conclusion.  In  the  Song  of 
Sachaiisfia's  and  Amoret's  fnendahip,  the  two  laat 
stanzas  ought  to  have  been  omitteo. 

His  images  of  gallantry  are  not  always  in  the 
hij^est  degree  deficate : 

Then  shall  my  love  this  doubt  displace, 
And  gain  such  trust  that  I  may  come 

And  biuquet  sometimes  on  ihv  face, 
Bm  make  my  constant  meals  at  hmne. 

Seine  applications  may  be  thought  too  remote 
and  unoonsequential;  as  in  the  verses  on  the 
Lady  dancing: 

The  sun  In  figures  such  as  these 
Jojm  with  the  moon  to  play : 

To  the  sweet  strains  they  advance, 
Which  do  result  from  their  own  spheres : 

As  this  nymph's  dance 
Moves  with  the  numbers  which  she  hears. 

Sometimes  a  thought,  which  mig^t  perhafw 
fill  a  distich,  is  expanded  and  attenuated  till  it 
grows  weak  and  almost  evanescent: 

Chloris !  since  first  our  calm  of  peace 
Was  ftighted  hence,  thiei  good  we  find. 

Tour  favours  with  your  fears  increase. 
And  crowing  mischiefs  make  you  lUnd. 

80  the  lair  tree,  wiiich  still  preserves 
Her  fruiu  and  state,  while  no  wind  blows, 

fti  storms  flrom  that  uprightness  swerves ; 
And  the  glad  earth  about  her  strows 
With  treasure  from  her  yielding  boughs. 


images  are  not  always  distinct ;  as,  in  the 

following  passage,  he  compounds  Lone  as  a  per- 
son with  Loot  as  a  passion : 

Some  other  nymphs,  with  colours  faint, 
And  pencil  slow,  may  Cupid  paint, 
And  a  weak  heart  in  time  destrov ; 
She  has  a  stamp,  and  prints  the  boy : 
Can,  with  a  single  look,  inflame 
The  coldest  breast,  the  rudest  tame. 

"Bia  saOies  of  casual  flattery  are  sometimes 
liegant  and  happy,  as  that  in  return  for  the  silver 
Pen;  and  sometimes  empty  and  trifling,  as  that 
mpen  the  Card  torn  by  the  Queen.  There  are  a 
few  lines  written  in  the  Dutchess's  Tasso,  which 
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he  is  said  b]^  Fenton  to  have  kopt  a  aoMiiier 
under  correction.  It  happened  to  Waller,  as  to 
others,  that  his  success  was  not  always  in  pn^ 
portion  to  his  labour. 

Of  these  petty  compositions,  neither  the  beai^ 
ties  nor  the  faults  deserve  mudi  attention.  The 
amorous  verses  have  this  to  recommend  theniy 
that  they  are  less  hjrperbolical  than  thoseof  some 
other  poets.  Waller  is  not  always  at  the  last 
gasp ;  he  does  not  die  of  a  firown,  nor  live  upon 
a  smil&  There  is,  however,  too  much  love,  and 
too  many  trifles.  little  thii^  are  made  too  iipr* 
portant ;  and  the  empire  of  Seauty  is  tepresent- 
ed  as  exerting  its  influence  farther  than  can  be 
allowed  by  3ie  multiplicity  of  human  passionii, 
and  the  variety  of  human  wants.  Sucn^  books^ 
therefore,  may  be  considered  as  showing  the 
world  imder  a  false  appearance,  and,  so  rar  ai 
they  obtain  credit  from  the  youn^  and  inejqie* 
penenced,  as  misleading  expectation,  and  mia* 
guiding  practice. 

Of  ms  nobler  and  more  w^ht^  peifonnancet 
the  greater  part  is  panegyrical :  for  of  praise  h# 
was  very  lavish,  as  is  observed  by  his  imiyatnr 
Lord  Lunsdowne : 

IVo  satyr  stalks  within  the  hallow'd  ground. 
But  queens  and  heroines,  kings  and  gods  abound 
Glory  and  arms  and  love  are  all  the  sound. 

In  the  first  poem,  on  the  danger  of  the  Prinoe 
on  the  coast  of  Spain,  there  is  a  puerile  and  » 
diculous  mention  of  Arion  at  the  beginning ;  and 
the  last  paragraptL  on  the  CoMe,  is  in  part  ridici»- 
lously  mean,  and  in  part  ridiculously  tumid. 
The  poem,  however,  is  such  as  may  be  justly 
praised,  without  much  allowance  for  the  state  of 
our  poetry  and  language  at  that  time. 

Tne  two  next  poems  are  upon  the  Bang's 
behmiow  at  the  death  qf  Bvekingham,  and  upon 
his^ovy. 

He  has,  in  the  first,  used  the  pagan  deitiM 
with  great  propriety : 

Twas  want  of  such  a  precsdent  as  this 
Made  the  old  heathens  fkvme  their  gods  amisi. 

In  the  poem  on  the  Navy,  those  lines  are  very 
noble  which  suppose  the  king's  power  secure 
against  a  second  deluge ;  so  noble,  that  it  were 
aunost  criminal  to  remarit  the  mistake  of  centre 
for  suTfaety  or  to  say  that  the  empire  of  the  sea 
would  bo  worth  little  if  it  were  not  that  the  wa 
ters  terminate  in  land. 

The  poem  upon  Sallee  has  forcible  sentt 
ments ;  but  the  conclusion  is  feeble.     That  oa 
the  Repairs  of  St.  Paul's  has  something  vulgar 
and  obvious ;  such  as  the  mention  of  Amphion: 
and  something  violent  and  harsh :  as, 

80  all  our  minds  with  bis  conspire  to  grace 
The  gentiles'  great  apostle,  and  deface 
Those  state>ob(iciiring  sheds,  that  like  a  chain 
Seem'd  to  conflne  and  fetter  him  again : 
Which  the  glad  saint  shakes  off  at  nis  command^ 
As  once  the  viper  from  his  sacred  hand. 
80  Joys  the  aged  oak,  when  we  divide 
The  creeping  ivy  flrom  his  ii^ur'd  side. 

Of  the  two  last  couplets,  the  first  is  extrava^ 
gant,  and  the  second  mean. 

His  praise  of  the  dueen  is  too  much  exagge- 
rated ;  and  the  thought,  that  she  **  saves  lovers 
by  cutting  off*  hope,  as  gangrenes  are  cured  by 
lopping  the  limb,"  presents  nothing  to  the  mind 
but  disfiTust  and  horror. 

Of  "The  Battle  of  the  Summer  Islands,"  it 
seems  not  easy  to  say  whether  it  is  intended  to 
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niMtMTorotnMiriiiMiit  Thebeginniiiyistoo 
«plendid  for  jest,  and  the  oonclusion  too  light  for 
•eriousnoM.  The  TerBificatum  is  studied,  the 
scenes  are  dilijzently  displayed,  and  the  iiiM^es 
ai^ly  amplified :  but,  as  it  ends  neither  in  joy 
nor  sorrow,  it  will  scarcely  be  read  a  second 
time. 

The  ''Panegyric"  upon  Cromwell  has  obtain- 
ed from  the  public  a  very  liberal  dividend  of 
praise,  which  nowever  cannot  be  said  to  have 
oeen  unjustly  lavished ;  for  such  a  series  of  verses 
had  rarely  appeared  before  in  the  English  lan- 
guage. Of  the  lines,  some  are  grand,  some  are 
gra^ul,  and  all  are  musical.  There  is  now  and 
then  a  feeble  verse,  or  a  trifling  thought,  but  its 
great  fault  is  the  choice  of  its  hero. 

The  poem  of  "  The  War  with  Spain"  begins 
with  lines  more  vigorous  and  striking  than  Wal- 
ler is  accustomed  to  produce.  The  succeedinff 
parte  are  varie^ted  with  better  passages  and 
worse.  There  is  something  too  rar-fetohed  in 
the  comparison  of  the  Spaniards  drawing  the 
English  on,  by  saluting  St.  Lucar  with  cannon, 
to  iSmbi  awakening  the  lion  hv  bUaling.  The  fate 
of  the  Marquis  and  his  Lady,  who  were  burned 
in  their  ship,  would  have  moved  more,  had  the 
poet  not  made  him  die  like  the  phosnix,  because 
he  bad  spices  about  him,  nor  expressed  their 
iJfection  and  their  end  by  a  conceit  at  once  false 
and  vulgar : 

Alive,  In  equal  flames  of  love  they  biini*d, 
And  DOW  u^ber  are  to  aabea  tuni'd. 

The  verses  to  Charies,  on  his  retum,  were 
doid>tleas  intended  to  counterbalance  the  **  Pane- 
gyric" on  Cromwell.  If  it  has  been  thought 
mferior  to  that  with  which  it  is  naturally  com- 
pared, the  cause  of  its  deficiency  has  been  already 
remarked. 

The  remainmg  pieces  it  is  not  necessanr  to 
axamine  singly.  They  must  be  supposea  to 
have  faults  and  beauties  of  the  same  kind  with 
the  rest  The  sacred  poems,  however,  deserve 
particular  regard ;  they  were  the  work  of  Wal- 
ler's declining  life,  of  those  hours  in  which  ho 
looked  upon  the  fame  and  the  folly  of  the  time 
past  with  the  sentiments  which  his  great  prede- 
cessor, Petrarch,  bequeathed  to  posterity,  upon 
his  review  of  that  love  and  poetry  which  have 
given  him  immortality. 

That  natural  jealousy  which  makes  every  man 
onwilling  to  allow  much  excellence  in  another, 
always  produces  a  disposition  to  believe  that 
the  mind  grows  old  with  the  body ;  and  that 
he,  whom  we  are  now  forced  to  confess  supe- 
rior, is  hastening  daily  to  a  level  with  ourselves. 
By  delighting  to  think  this  of  the  living,  we 
learn  to  think  it  of  the  dead ;  and  Fenton,  with 
all  his  kindness  for  Waller,  has  the  luck  to 
mark  the  exact  time  when  his  ^niua  passed  the 
zenith^  which  he  places  at  his  fifty-Bflh  year. 
This  ts  ta  allot  the  mind  but  a  small  portion. 
Intellectual  decay  is  doubtless  not  uncommon ; 
but  it  seems  not  to  be^  universal.  Newton  was 
in  his  eighty-fifth  year  improving  his  chronologv, 
a  few  days  before  his  death  ;  and  Waller  ap- 
pears not,  in  my  opinion,  to  have  lost  at  eighty- 
two  any  part  of  his  poetical  power. 

His  sacred  poems  do  not  please  like  some  of 
his  other  woriiLS  ;  but  before  the  fatal  fidy-five, 
had  he  written  on  the  same  subjects,  his  success 
would  hardly  have  been  better. 

It  has  been  the  frequent  lamentation  of  good 


men,  that  verse  has  been  too  little  applied  to  ttie 
purposes  of  worship,  and  many  attempts  have 
been  made  to  animate  devotion  by  pious  poetry. 
That  they  have  very  seldom  attained  their  end 
is  sufficiently  known,  and  it  may  not  be  impro- 
per to  inquire  why  they  have  miscarried. 

Let  no  pious  ear  be  ofiended  if  I  advance,  in 
opposition  to  many  authorities,  that  poetical  de- 
votion cannot  often  please.  The  aoctrines  of 
religion  may.  indeed,  be  defended  in  a  didactic 
poem ;  and  he  who  nas  the  happy  power  of  ar- 
^[uin^  in  verse,  will  not  lose  it  because  his  sub- 
ject IS  sacred.  A  poet  may  describe  the  beauty 
and  the  grandeur  of  Nature,  the  flowers  of  the 
Spring,  and  the  harvests  of  Autumn,  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  the  tide  and  the  revolutions  of  the  sky, 
and  praise  the  Maker  for  his  works,  in  lines 
which  no  reader  shall  lay  aside.  The  subject  of 
the  disputation  is  not  piety,  but  the  motives  to 
piety ;  that  of  the  description  is  not  God,  but 
the  works  of  Grod. 

Contemplative  piety,  or  the  intercourse  be 
tween  God  and  the  human  soul,  cannot  be 
poetical.  Man,  admitted  to  implore  the  mercy 
of  his  Creator,  and  plead  the  merits  of  his  Re- 
deemer, is  already  in  a  hi^^er  state  than  poetry 
can  confer. 

The  essence  of  poetry  is  invention ;  such  in- 
vention as,  by  producing  something  unexpected, 
surprises  and  delights.  The  topics  of  devotion 
are  few,  and  being  few  are  universally  known ; 
but  few  as  they  are,  they  can  be  made  no  more ; 
they  can  receive  no  grace  from  novelty  of  senti- 
ment, and  very  httle  from  novelty  of  expression. 

Poetry  pleases  by  exhibiting  an  idea  more 
grateful  to  the  mind  than  things  themselves  af- 
ford. This  efiect  proceeds  from  the  display  of 
those  part  of  nature  which  attract,  and  th^  con- 
cealment of  those  which  repel,  the  imagination ; 
but  religion  must  be  shown  as  it  is ;  suppression 
and  admtion  equally  corrupt  it ;  and  such  as  it 
is,  it  is  known  already. 

From  poetry  the  reader  justly  expects,  and 
from  good  poetry  always  ootains,  the  enlarge- 
ment of  his  comprehension  and  elevation  of  his 
fancy ;  but  this  is  rarely  to  be  hoped  by  Chris- 
tians from  metrical  devotion.  Whatever  is  great, 
desirable,  or  tremendous,  is  comprised  in  the 
name  of  the  Supreme  Being.  Ommpotence  can- 
not be  exalted ;  Infinity  cannot  be  amplified ; 
Perfection  cannot  be  improved. 

The  employinents  of  pious  meditation  are 
faith,  thanksgiving,  repentance,  and  supplica- 
tion. Faith,  invariably  uniform,  cannot  be  in- 
vested by  fancy  with  decorations.  Thanksgiving, 
the  most  joyful  of  all  holy  efilisions,  yet  address- 
ed to  a  Being  without  passions,  is  confined  to  a 
few  modes,  and  is  to  be  felt  rather  than  express- 
ed. Repentance,  trembling  in  the  presence  of 
the  Judge,  is  not  at  leisure  for  cadences  and 
epithets.  Supplication  of  man  to  man  may 
difluse  itself  through  many  topics  of  persuasion ; 
but  supplication  to  God  can  only  cry  for  mercy. 

Of  sentiments  purely  religious,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  most  simple  expression  is  the  most  sub- 
lime. Poetry  loses  its  lustre  and  its  power,  be- 
cause it  is  applied  to  the  decoration  of  something 
more  excellent  than  itself.  All  that  pious  verse 
can  do  is  to  help  the  memory,  and  delight  the 
car,  and  for  these  purposes  it  may  be  very  use- 
ful ;  bat  it  supplies  nothing  to  the  mind.  The 
ideas  of  Christian  theology  are  too  simple  for 
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doQiMiiee,  too  tacred  for  fiction,  and  too  majes- 
tie  Mr  ofiMBient :  to  leoommend  them  by  tropes 
and  fiffores,  is  to  magnify  by  a  ooncaTe  mirror 
the  liaeral  hemisphere. 

As  much  of  Waller's  repatation  was  owing 
to  the  softness  and  smoothness  of  his  nnmbers, 
it  is  proper  to  consider  those  minute  particulars 
to  wnich  a  versifier  must  attend. 

He  certainly  very  much  excelled  in  smooth- 
ness most  of  the  writers  who  were  living  when 
his  poetry  commenced,  The  poets  of  Elizabeth 
had  attained  an  art  of  modulation,  which  was 
afterwards  n^ected  orforcotten.  Fairfax  was 
acknowledged  by  him  as  liis  model ;  and  he 
might  have  studied  with  advantage  the  poem  of 
Davies,*  which,  though  merely  philosophical, 
▼et  seldom  leaves  the  ear  ungratined. 

But  he  was  rather  smooth  Sian  strong :  of  the 
/mB  rtmnmdmg  Hne,  which  Pope  attributes  to 
Drjrden,  he  has  given  very  few  examples.  The 
critical  decision  has  given  the  pmise  of  strength 
to  Denham,  and  of  sweetness  to  Waller. 

His  excellence  of  versification  has  some  abate- 
nents.  He  uses  the  expletive  do  very  freouently ; 
tnd,  though  he  lived  to  see  it  almost  uiuverBauy 
ejected,  was  not  more  careful  to  avoid  it  in  his 
last  conipoeitions  than  in  his  first  Praise  had 
given  him  confidence ;  and  finding  the  world 
■atisfied,  he  satisfied,  himself. 

His  rhjrmes  are  sometimes  weak  words :  to  is 
found  to  make  the  rhyme  twice  in  ten  lines,  and 
occurs  often  as  a  rhyme  through  his  book. 

His  double  riiymos^  in  heroic  verse,  have  been 
eensnred  by  Mrs.  Phillips,  who  was  his  rival  in 
the  translation  of  Comeille's  ''Pompey;"  and 
more  fitults  naight  be  found,  were  not  the  inquiry 
below  attention. 

He  someomes  uses  the  obsolete  termination 
of  verbs,  as  waxeth^  affecUth;  and  sometimes  re- 
tains the  final  syllable  of  the  preterite,  as  amaxtd, 
ntppwed^  of  which  I  know  not  whether  it  is  not 
to  the  detriment  of  our  language  that  we  have 
totally  reiected  them. 

Of  triplets  he  is  sparing ;  but  he  did  not  wholly 
forbear  them:  of  an  Alexandrine  he  has  given 
no  example. 

The  general  character  of  his  poetry  is  ele- 
gance and  gayety.  He  is  never  pathetic,  and 
very  rarely  sublime.  He  seems  neither  to  have 
had  a  mind  much  elevated  by  nature,  nor  am- 
plified by  learning.  His  thoughts  are  such  as  a 
liberal  conversation  and  large  acquaintance  with 
life  would  easily  supply.  They  had  however 
then,  perhaps,  that  grace  of  novelty,  which  they 
are  now  often  supposed  to  want  by  those  who, 
having  already  found  them  in  later  books^  do 
not  know  or  mqnire  who  produced  them  first 
This  treatment  is  unjust  Let  not  the  original 
author  lose  by  his  inutators. 

Praise,  however,  should  be  due  before  it  is 
given.  The  author  of  Waller's  Life  ascribes  to 
him  the  first  praclice  of  what  Erythneus  and 
some  late  critics  call  aUUeratunij  of  using  in  the 
same  verse  many  words  beginning  with  the 
same  letter.  But  this  knack,,  whatever  be  its 
value,  was  so  frequent  among  early  writers, 

*  Sir  John  Darica,  entitled,  **  Nnace  teipsnm.    This 
orscle  expounded  in  two  Elegies :  I.  Of  Humane  Know- 
Mfe ;  II.  Of  the  Soule  of  Man  and  the  Inunonalitie  I 
thereof,  1J09."-.R.  I 


I  that  Gasooigne,  a  writer  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
warns  the  youiig  poet  against  afiecting  it :  Shak- 
speare,  in  the  ''^idsummer  Night's  Dream,"  is 
supposed  to  ridicule  it :  and  in  another  play  the 
soimet  of  Holofemes  rally  displays  it 

He  borrows  too  many  of  his  sentiments  and 
illustrations  fix>m  the  old  mythology,  for  which  it 
is  vain  to  plead  the  example  of  ancient  poets ; 
the  deities  which  they  introduced  so  frequently, 
were  considered  as  realities,  so  far  as  to  be  re- 
ceived by  the  imagination,  whatever  sober  rea- 
son might  even  then  determine.  But  of  these 
images  time  has  tarnished  the  splendour.  A  fio- 
tion,  not  only  detected  but  despised,  can  never 
afibrd  a  soUd  basis  to  any  position,  though  some* 

I  times  it  may  furnish  a  transient  allusion,  or  slight 
illustration.  No  modem  monarch  can  be  much 
exalted  by  hearing  that,  as  Hercules  had  his  dub^ 
he  has  his  namf. 

But  of  the  praise  of  Waller,  though  much  may 
be  taken  away,  much  will  remain ;  for  it  cannot 
be  denied,  that  he  added  something  to  our  el^ 
gance  of  diction,  and  something  to  our  propriety 
of  thought ;  and  to  him  may  be  applied  what 
Tasso  said,  with  equal  spirit  and  jusuce,  of  hin^ 
self  and  Quarini,  whoi,  having  perused  the 
'^  Pastor  Fklow"  he  cried  out, "  If  he  had  not  read 
'  Aminta,'  he  nad  not  excelled  it" 

As  Waller  professed  himself  to  have  learned 
the  art  of  versification  from  Fairfiix,  it  has  been 
thought  proper  to  subjoin  a  specimen  of  his 
worl^  which,  after  Mr.  Hoole's  translation,  will 
perha^  not  be  soon  reprinted.  By  knowing  the 
state  in  which  Waller  found  our  poetry,  the 
reader  may  judge  how  much  he  improved  it 


£rmlnia*t  Bleed  (this  while)  his  miecresse  bore 
Through  foreete  tlUcke  among  the  ahadle  treene, 
Her  feeble  hand  the  bridle  rauies  forelore, 
Halfe  in  a  awoune  she  was  for  feare  I  weene ; 
But  her  flit  couner  gpared  nere  the  more. 
To  beare  her  Uirougfa  the  desaxt  woods  unseena 

Of  her  strong  foes,  that  chased  her  ttux)ugh  the  plains. 

And  still  pursued,  but  still  pursued  in  vain^ 

n. 

Like  as  the  wearie  hounds  at  last  retire, 
Windlesse,  displeased,  from  the  A-uitlesse  cbace, 
When  tlie  slie  beast  Tapishi  in  bush  and  Wan, 
No  art  nor  pains  can  rowse  out  of  his  place : 
The  Christian  knights  so  full  of  shame  and  ire 
Returned  backe,  with  faint  and  wearie  pace ! 

Yet  still  the  fearfull  Dame  fled,  swift  as  winds, 

Nor  euer  staid,  nor  euer  lookt  liehinde. 

m. 

Through  thicke  and  thinne,  all  night,  all  day,  she  drioMI. 
Withouten  comfort,  companie,  or  guide. 
Her  plaints  and  teares  with  euery  thon^t  rsolaed. 
She  heard  and  saw  her  sreefes,  but  naught  beside. 
But  when  the  sunne  his  burning  chariot  diued 
In  Thetis  waue,  and  wearie  teame  vntide, 
On  lordans  sandie  banks  her  course  she  staid. 
At  last,  there  downs  she  light,  and  down  she  .laid. 

IV. 

Her  teares,  her  drinke ;  her  food,  her  sorrowings ; 
This  was  her  diet  that  vnhappx  night : 
But  sleepe  (that  sweet  repose  and  quiet  brings 
To  ease  the  greefos  of  discontented  wlffht) 
Spred  foorth  his  tender,  soft,  and  nimme  wings. 
In  his  dull  arroes  roulding  the  virgin  bright ; 
And  loue,  his  mother,  and  the  graces  kept 
Strong  watch  and  warde,  while  this  faire  Ladle  slept 
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The  blnk  awakla  h«r  wkh  Ihair  BMnminf  MOf , 

Their  wuhUng  minieke  peanc  her  tender  care, 

The  murmuring  brookea  and  whieding  windee  among 

The  ratling  boughee,  and  leauea,  iheir  pans  did  beare ; 

Her  eiee  rndoeeid  beheld  the  grouee  along. 

Of  swainee  and  ahepherd  groomes  thai  dwelUoga  weare ; 

And  thai  sweet  noise,  birds,  winds,  and  waters  sent, 

Prouokt  again  the  rirgln  to  lamenL 

VI. 

Her  plaints  were  interrupted  with  a  sound, 
That  seemM  from  tliickesc  bushes  to  proceed, 
Some  ioll  J  siiepherd  sung  a  lustie  round. 
And  to  his  voice  bad  tunM  liis  oaten  read ; 
Thither  she  went,  an  old  man  there  she  found 
(At  whose  right  haad  his  little  flock  did  feed) 
Sat  malting  baakeu,  his  three  sonnes  among, 
Thai  learnM  their  fathers  an,  and  leani*d  Us  song. 

vn. 

Beholding  one  in  shining  armee  ajmeare 
The  seeQe  man  and  hip  were  sore  oismaid ; 
But  sweet  Ermlnia  comforted  their  feare, 
Her  Tentall  Tp,  her  Tisage  open  laid, 
Tou  happy  folke,  of  heau*n  beloued  dears, 
Work  on  (quoth  she)  upon  jour  harmless  mid, 
These  dreadful!  armes  I  beare  no  warfare  bring 
To  your  sweet  toile,  nor  those  sweet  tunes  you  sing. 

ym. 

But  father,  dnce  this  land,  these  townes  and  towers, 
DIsCroied  are  with  sword,  with  Are  and  spoUe, 
Bow  may  k  be,  unhurt  that  tod  and  yours 
In  safede  thus,  applle  your  narmlesse  toUe? 
My  soune  (quoth  he)  this  pore  eaute  of  ours 
Is  euer  safe  from  storm  of  warlike  broils ; 
This  wilderness  doih  vs  in  saftie  keepe. 
No  ihuDdaring  drum,  no  trumpet  btaakes  oar  deepa. 

IZ. 

Haply  lost  heau>n8  defence  and  shield  of  right. 
Doth  loue  the  Uinooence  of  sfanple  swains. 
The  thunderbolts  on  highest  mountains  Ught, 
And  seld  or  neuer  strike  the  lower  plaines : 
So  kings  hare  cause  to  feare  Bellonae*  might, 
Not  they  whose  sweat  and  toile  their  dinner  gains. 

Nor  euer  ^reedie  soldier  was  entissd 

By  pouerue,  neglected  and  despised. 


OPoueitie,  chefe  of  the  heau*nly  brood. 
Dearer  to  me  than  wealth  or  kingly  crowne ! 
No  wish  for  honour,  thirst  of  others  good, 
Can  moue  my  heart;  contented  with  mv  owne : 
We  quench  our  thirst  with  water  of  this  flood. 
Nor  rear  we  poison  should  therein  be  throwne : 
These  little  flocks  of  sbeepe  and  tender  goates 
Oiue  milke  for  food,  and  wool  to  make  us  coatee. 

ZL 

We  little  wish,  we  need  but  little  wealth. 
From  cold  ana  hunger  ys  to  cloath  and  food ; 
These  are  my  sonnes,  their  care  preserues  from  stealth 
Their  fathers  flocks,  nor  servants  moe  I  need ; 
Amid  these  groues  I  walke  oil  for  my  health 
And  to  the  fbhes,  birds,  and  beastes  giue  heed. 
How  they  are  fed,  in  fonrest,  spring,  and  lake. 
And  their  contentment  for  ensamplo  take. 


Time  was  (for  aach  one  hath  his  doadng  ikam. 
These  sUuer  locks  were  golden  tresses  than) 
That  countrie  life  I  haied  as  a  crime. 
And  firom  the  fbrrests  sweet  contentment  ran. 
To  Memphis'  stately  paliace  would  I  dime. 
And  there  became  tne  mightie  Calipbes  man, 
And  ihougli  I  but  a  simple  gardner  wears, 
Yetcould  I  marke  abuses,  see,  and  heare. 

ZHL 

Endsed  on  with  hope  of  future  iratne, 
I  suffered  long  what  did  my  soule  displease ; 
Bm  when  my  youth  was  spent,  my  hope  was  yataM* 
I  fell  ray  native  soengih  at  last  decrease ; 
I  gan  my  losse  of  lustie  yeeres  complains. 
And  wisht  I  had  enjoyed  the  countrie^s  peace  i 
I  bod  the  coon  farewell,  and  with  content 
My  later  age  here  have  I  quiet  spenL 

XIV. 

While  thus  he  spake,  Eiminia  hnaht  and  adll 
His  wise  disoourses  haard.  with  great  ansntion, 
His  speeches  graoe  those  idle  fancies  kill. 
Which  ill  her  troubled  soule  bred  such  dissention  ; 
After  much  thought  reformed  was  her  will. 
Within  those  woods  to  dwell  was  her  intention. 
Till  fortune  should  occasion  new  aflind. 
To  tume  her  home  to  her  desired  Lord. 


She  said  therefore,  O  shepherd  fonunate ! 
That  troubles  some  dklst  whilom  fbel  and  proua,  , 
Yet  lieust  now  in  this  contented  state. 
Let  my  mishap  thy  thoughts  to  pkie  mone, 
To  entenaine  me  as  a  Willing  mate 
In  shepherds  life,  which  I  admire  and  loue ; 
Within  these  pleasant  groues  perchance  my  halt 
Of  her  discomforts  may  vnloM  some  pan. 

XVL 

If  goM  or  wealth  of  most  esteemed  dears. 
If  lewels  rich,  thou  diddesi  hold  in  prise, 
Sudi  store  thereof,  such  plenlie  haue  I  seen, 
As  to  a  greedie  mlnde  might  well  suffice : 
With  that  downe  trickled  many  a  siluer  tears, 
Two  duristall  strsames  fell  f^om  her  wafrie  eiaa : 
Pan  of  her  sad  misfonunes  than  she  tcdd. 
And  wept,  and  with  her  wept  that  shepheid  old 

zvn. 

Whh  speeches  Unde,  he  nn  the  vtegln  deora 
Towards  his  cottage  gently  home  to  guide ; 
His  aged  wife  there  made  her  homely  chears. 
Yet  wekomde  her,  and  plast  her  by  her  side. 
The  Princesse  dond  a  poore  pastoraes  gears, 
A  kerchiefe  course  vpon  her  head  she  tide ; 
But  yet  her  gestures  and  her  lookes  (I 
Ware  sudi,  as  ill  beseemed  a  shepherd< 

zvm. 

Not  those  rude  garments  could  obscure,  and  hida 
The  heau'nly  beauUe  of  herannls  fkee. 
Nor  was  her  princely  ofspring  aamnifide. 
Or  ought  diqiaragHle,  by  those  labours  baos ; 
Her  little  flocks  to  pasture  would  she  guide. 
And  milk  her  goates,  and  in  their  foMs  them  plaoe. 
Both  cheese  and  butter  could  she  make,  and  ftama 
Ear  ssua  to  please  the  shepherd  and  his  dame 


) 


P  O  M  F  R  E  T. 


Or  BIr.  JoHM  Pomfest  nothing  is  known 
but  from  a  alight  and  coofiued  account  prefixed 
lo  his  poems  by  a  nameless  (riend ;  who  relates, 
that  he  was  son  of  the  Rct.  Mr.  Pomfret,  rector 
of  Luton,  in  Bedfordshire ;  that  he  was  bred  at 
Cambridge  ;*  entered  into  orders,  and  was  reo- 
tor  of  Maiden,  in  Bedfordshire  $  and  mi^t  have 
riaen  in  the  anarch,  but  that,  -when  he  applied 
to  Dr.  Compton,  bishop  of  London,  for  institu- 
tion to  a  living  of  considerable  value,  to  which 
he  had  been  presented,  he  found  a  troublesome 
obatruction  raised  by  a  malicious  interpretation 
of  aome  passage  in  his  *'  Choice ;"  from  which  it 
was  inferred,  that  he  considered  happiness  as 
more  likely  to  be  found  in  the  company  of  a  mifr- 
tress  than  of  a  wifo. 

This  reproach  was  easily  obliterated :  for  it 
had  happened  to  Pomfret  as  to  almost  all  other 
men  wao  plan  schemes  of  life ;  he  had  departed 
from  has  purpose,  and  was  then  married. 

The  mahoe  of  his  enemies  had,  however,  a  very 


fatal  consequence:  the  delay  oonstrained  hii 
attendance  in  London,  where  he  caught  the 
small-pox,  and  died  in  1703,  in  the  thirty-sixth 
year  c»  his  age. 

He  published  his  poems  in  1699;   and  has 
been  always  the  fiivourite  of  that  class  of  read 
era,  who,  without  vanity  or  criticism,  seek  only 
their  own  amusement. 

His  *'  Choice"  exhibits  a  system  of  life  adapt- 
ed to  common  notions  and  equal  to  common 
expectations ;  such  a  state  as  anords  plenty  and 
tranquillity,  without  exclusion  of  intelleotual 
pleasures.  Perhaps  no  composition  in  our  lan- 
guage has  been  onen«ur  perused  than  Pomf rot's 
^'Choice." 

In  his  other  poems  there  is  an  easy  volubility, 
the  pleasure  of  smooth  metre  is  afibrded  to  the 
ear,  and  the  mind  is  not  oppressed  with  ponder- 
ous, or  entangled  with  intricate,  sentiment.  He 
pleases  many ;  and  he  who  pleases  many  must 
nave  some  species  of  merit. 


DORSET. 


Of  the  Eakl  op  Dorsbt  the  character  has 
been  drawn  so  lareel]^  and  so  elegantly  by  Prior, 
to  whom  he  was  familiarly  known,  that  nothing 
can  be  added  by  a  casual nand:  and,  as  its  au- 
thor ii  so  generally  read,  it  would  be  useless  offi- 
ciousness  to  transcribe  it. 

Charlss  Sackvillk  was  bom  Januarj^  24^ 
1637.  Having  been  educated  under  a  private 
tntor,  he  travelled  into  Italy,  and  returned  a 
tittle  before  the  Restoration.  He  was  chosen 
into  the  first  parliament  that  was  called,  for  East 
Grinstead,  in  Sussex,  and  soon  became  a  favour- 
ite of  Charles  the  Second  ;  but  undertook  no 
public  employment,  being  too  eager  of  the  riotous 
and  tioentiotts  pleasures  which  young  men  of 
hinh  rank,  who  aspired  to  be  thou^t  wits,  at 
that  time  imagined  themselves  entitled  to  iiH 
dulge. 

One  of  theee  frolics  has,  by  the  indnstry  of 
Wood,  come  down  to  posteritv.  Sackville,  who 
was  then  Lord  Buckhurst,  witn  Sir  Charies  Sed- 
ley  and  Sir  Thomas  Ogle,  got  drunk  at  the 
Cock,  in  Bow-street,  by  Covent-garden,  and, 
going  into  the  balcony,  exposed  themselves  to 
the  populace  in  very  indecent  postures.  At  last, 


*  Re  wu  of  Q«een*8  College  there,  and.  by  (he  Unl* 
vereitj  regUier,  appear*  to  have  uken  hia  bachelor's 
ccfree  in  1604,  and  hie  master's,  1686.  H.— His  father 
was  of  Tri«at7.^C. 


as  they  grew  warmer,  Sedley  stood  forth  naked 
and  harangued  the  populace  in  such  profane  lan- 
guage, that  the  public  indignation  was  awaken 
ed ;  the  crowd  attempted  to  f<vce  the  door,  and, 
bemg  repulsed,  drove  in  the  peiformerB  with 
stones,  imd  brdce  the  windows  of  the  house. 

For  this  misdemeanour  they  were  indicted, 
and  Sedley  was  foied  five  himdredpoimds:  what 
was  the  sentence  of  the  others  is  not  known. 
Sedley  employed  Salligrew  and  another  to  pro 
cure  a  remission  from  the  King :  but  (mark  the 
friendship  of  the  dissolute!)  tne^  begoed  the 
fine  for  themselves,  and  exacted  it  to  uie  last 
groat. 

In  1665,  Lord  Buckhurst  attended  the  Duke 
of  Y<Nrk  as  a  volunteer  in  the  Dutch  war;  and 
was  in  the  batde  of  June  3,  when  eighteen  great 
Dutch  ships  were  taken,  fourteen  others  were 
destroyed,  and  Chpdam,  the  admiral,  who  ensaced 
the  Duke,  w^  blown  up  beside  him,  with  iSl  hLs 
crew. 

On  the  day  before  the  battle,  he  is  said  to  have 
composed  the  celebrated  song,  "To  all  you 
ladies  now  at  land,"  with  eqtuil  tranquillity  of 
mind  and  promptitude  of  wit.  Seldom  any 
splendid  story  is  wholly  true.  I  have<  heard, 
from  the  late  Eari  of  Orrery,  who  was  likely 
to  have  good  hereditary  intelligence,  that  Lord 
Buckhurst  had  been  a  week  employed  upon  it, 
and  onlv  retouched  or  finished  it  on  thememor 


n 


STEPNET. 


able  erening.  But  ereD  this,  wfaaterer  it  may 
Bobbvct  from  liis  fiuality,  leayes  him  his  ootiraffe. 

He  was  soon  after  made  a  gentleman  of  tae 
bed-chamber,  and  sent  on  al^rt  embawaiDB  to 
France. 

In  167^  the  estate  of  his  unde,  James  Cran- 
field.  Earl  of  Middlesex,  came  to  him  by  its 
owner's  death,  and  the  title  was  conferred  on  him 
the  j^ear  after.  In  1677,  he  became^  by  the  death 
of  his  &dier,Earl  of  Dorset,  and  mherited  the 
estate  of  his  'fiimily. 

In  1684,  having  buried  his  first  wife  of  the 
family  of  Bagot,  who  left  him  no  child,  he  mar- 
ried «  dauffmer  of  the  Earl  of  Northampton, 
celebrated  both  for  beauty  and  understanding. 

He  received  some  favourable  notice  from  King 
James:  but  soon  found  it  necessary  to  oppose 
the  violence  of  his  innovations,  and,  vnih  some 
other  lords,  appeared  in  Westminster  Hall  to 
countenance  the  bishops  at  their  trial. 

As  enormities  grew  everyday  less  supportable, 
he  found  it  necessaky  to  concur  in  the  Revolu- 
tion. He  was  one  of  those  lords  who  sat  every 
day  in  council  to  preserve  the  public  peace,  after 
the  King's  departure ;  and,  what  is  not  the  most 
illustrious  action  of  his  IHe,  was  employed  to 
conduct  the  Princess  Anne  to  Nottingham  with 
a  guard,  such  as  might  alarm  the  populace  as 
they  passed,  with  fuse  apprehensions  of  her 
danger.  Wnateverend  may  be  designed,  there 
is  always  something  despicable  in  a  trick. 

He  faiecame,  as  ma^  be  easily  supposed,  a  fa- 
vourite of  King  WiUiam,  who,  the  day  after  his 


aocesaon.  made  him  kwd-diamberiaiii  of  the 
household,  and  gave  him  afterwards  the  garter. 
He  happened  to  be  among  those  that  were  tossed 
with  tne  King  in  an  open  boat  sixteen  hoars,  in 
very  roqgh  and  cold  weather,  on  the  coast  of 
Holland.  His  health  afterwards  declined ;  and, 
on  January  19, 1705-6,  he  died  at  Bath. 

He  was  a  man  whose  elegance  and  judgnnent 
were  universally  confessed,  and  whose  bounty 
to  the  learned  and  witty  was  generally  known. 
To  the  indulgent  affection  of  the  public.  Lord 
Rochester  bore  ample  testimony  in  this  rennrk — 
"  I  know  not  how  it  is,  but  Lord  Buckhurst  may 
do  what  he  will,  yet  is  never  in  the  wrong." 

If  such  a  man  attempted  poetry,  we  cannot 
wonder  that  his  works  were  praised.  Dryden, 
whom,  if  Prior  tells  truth,  he  distinguished  by 
his  beneficence,  and  who  lavished  his  blandish- 
ments on  those  who  are  not  known  to  have  so 
well  deserved  them,  undertaking  to  produce  au- 
thors of  our  own  countiy  superior  to  those  of 
antiquity,  says,  "I  would  mstance  your  Lordship 
in  satire,  and  Shakspeare  in  tragedy."  Would  it 
be  imagined  that,  of  this  rival  to  antiquity,  all  the 
satires  were  little  personal  invectives,  ana  that  Us 
loiwest  composition  was  a  sone  of  eleven  stanzas  7 

The  blame,  however,  of^  this  exaggerated 
praise  falls  on  the  encomiast,  not  upon  the  au- 
thor; whose  performances  are,  vHiat  they  pr^- 
tend  to  be,  the  effusions  of  a  man  of  wit :  cayy 
vigorous,  and  aiiy.  His  verses  to  Howard  snow 
great  fertility  of  mind;  and  his  Dorinda  has  been 
imitated  by  rope. 


STEPNEY. 


Qsoftas  Btbpvbt,  descended  from  the  Stop- 
neysof  Pendigrast,  in  Pembrokeshire,  was  born 
atWestmhister,  in  1663.  Of  his  father's  condi- 
tion or  fortune  I  have  no  account.'*'  Having 
received  the  first  part  of  his  education  at  West- 
minster, where  he  passed  six  years  in  the  Col- 
lege, he  went  at  nineteen  to  Cambridge,!  where 
he  continued  a  friendship  begun  at  school  with 
Mr.  Montague,  afterwards  Earl  of  Halifax. 
They  came  to  London  together,  and  are  said  to 
have  been  invited  into  p&lic  life  by  the  Earl  oi 

Dorset. 

His  qualifications  recommended  him  to  many 
foreign  employments,  so  that  his  time  seems  to 
have  been  spent  in  negotiations.  In  1692,  he 
was  sent  envoy  to  the  elector  of  Brandenbargfa ; 
in  1693,  to  the  Imperial  Court;  in  1694,  to  the 
Elector  of  Saxony;  in  1696,  to  the  Electors  of 
Mentz  and  Col<^e,  and  the  Congress  at 
Francfort;  in  1698,  a  second  time  to  Branden- 

*  U  baa  been  coi^ectured  tbat  our  Poet  waa  either  eon 
or  grandeon  of  Charles,  thfail  aon  of  Sir  John  Stefmej, 
eke  flrat  baronet  of  thai  family.  See  Orai)ger>s  History, 
vol.  il.  p.  806,  edit.  8to.  lT7d.  Mr.  Cole  aava,  the  Foet^ 
fatl^er  was  a  grocer.    Cole-s  MS8.  in  BriL  Mus.— C. 

t  He  was  entered  of  Trinity  College,  and  loolc  his  mas* 
teim  degree  la  iOeo^H. 


bnr^  ;  in  1699,  totheEmgof  Pohind ;  in  ]70t 
agam  to  the  Emperor;  and  in  1706,  to  the 
States-generaL  In  1697.  he  was  made  one  of 
the  commissioners  of  traoe.  His  life  was  busy, 
and  not  long.  He  died  in  1707  ;  and  is  buried 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  with  this  epitaph,  wlddi 
Jacob  transcribed : — 

Qtorgku  Stemteiua,  Armiger, 

Ob  Ingenii  acumen, 
Literanim  Sciemiain, 
Moram  Suavitatem, 
Rerum  Usuro, 
Virorum  Amplissimorum  Conanetudinen^ 
Linguoj  Styli,  ac  Vits  Elegantiam, 
Prnclara  Officia  cum  Britannis  turn  EanfMi 
prsetita, 
6u&  Btate  multum  celebratns. 
Apod  poBteroa  semper  celebranaua ; 

Plurimas  Lecationes  obiit 

£A  Fide,  DiHgeniii,  ac  Felichata, 

Ut  AugUBtissimorum  Princtpum 

Oolieimi  et  Anne 

Spem  In  illo  repoeltam 

Nunqnam  fefellerit. 

Hand  rard  saperaTern. 

Poet  longum  honorum  GnrfVun 

Brevi  Teroporls  Spatio  confectum. 

Cum  Natune  paruro.  Fame  raiia  vixerat, 

Animam  ad  altiora  aapirantem  nladdb  efflavH 
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O.  8. 

Kx  Equestri  Famitift  Stepneiorum, 

De  PandaffnML  in  Comitntu 

PembrochienM  oriundiu, 

Weatmonaiiterii  natua  est,  A.  D.  1663, 

ElcctiM  In  Collegium 

Suieti  Petri  Westmonast.  A.  1678. 

Saocti  Trinttatifl  Cantab.  1682. 
ConailiarioruDi  <)uibiu  Conunercii 

Cura  commiisa  est  1697. 
Chel8ei.T<  mortuus,  et,  comitante 
Masnn4  Procemm 
FreqnenUAy  hue  eiatua,  1707. 

.  It  is  reported  that  the  javenile  compositions  of 
Stepney  made  gray  authors  blusli.  I  know  not 
whether  his  poems  will  appear  such  wonders  to 
the  pfasent  age.    One  cannot  alwa3rB  easily  find 


the  reason  for  which  the  world  has  sometimes 

condpired  to  squander  praise.  It  is  not  very  wi« 
likely  that  he  wrote  very  early  as  well  as  he  ever 
wrote ;  and  the  performances  of  youth  have  many 
favourers,  becaui»c  the  authors  yet  lay  no  claim 
to  public  honours,  aad  are  therefore  not  consi- 
dered as  rivolsi  by  the  distributors  of  fame. 

He  apparently  professed  himself  a  poet,  and 
added  his  name  to  those  of  the  other  wits  in  the 
ver?ion  of  Juvenal;  but  ho  is  a  very  licentious 
translator,  and  does  not  recompense  his  neglect 
of  the  author  by  beauties  of  his  own.  In  his  ori- 
ginal poems,  now  and  then,  a  happy  line  may 
perhaps  be  found,  and  now  and  then  a  short 
composition  may  give  pleasure.  But  there  is, 
in  the  whole,  little  eitlicr  of  the  grace  of  wit,  or 
the  vigour  of  nature. 


PHILIPS. 


John  Philips  was  bom  on  the  30th  of  De- 
cember, 1676,  at  Bampton,  in  Oxfordshire  ;  of 
which  place  his  fatlier,  Dr.  Stephen  Philips, 
archdeacon  of  Salop,  was  minister.  The  first 
part  of  his  education  was  domestic ;  after  which 
nc  was  sent  to  Winchester,  where,  as  we  arc 
told  by  Dr.  Sewcl,  his  bioirrapher,  he  was  soon 
distinguished  by  the  superiority  of  his  exercises ; 
and  what  is  less  easily  to  be  credited,  so  much 
endeared  himself  to  his  schoolfellows,  by  his 
civility  and  good-nature,  that  they,  without  mur- 
mur or  ill-will,  saw  liim  indulged  by  the  master 
with  particular  immunities.  It  is  related,  that 
wlien  he  was  at  school,  he  seldom  mingled  in 
play  with  the  other  boys,  but  retired  to  his  cham- 
ber ;  where  his  sovcrei^jn  pleasure  was  to  sit 
hour  after  hour,  while  his  hair  was  combed  by 
somebody  whose  services  he  found  means  to 
procure,* 

At  school  he  became  acquainted  with  the 
poets,  ancient  and  modem,  and  fixed  his  atten- 
tion particularly  on  Milton. 

In  1694,  he  entered  himself  at  Christ-church, 
a  college  at  that  time  in  the  highest  reputation, 
by  the  transmission  of  Busby's  scholars  to  the 
care  first  of  Fell,  and  aftena'ards  of  Aldrich. 
Here  he  was  distinguished  as  a  genius  eminent 
amonor  the  eminent,  and  for  friendship  particu- 
larly mtimatc  with  Mr.  Smith,  the  author  of 
"Phaedra  and  Hippolytus."  The  profession 
which  he  intended  to  follow  was  that  of  physic ; 
and  he  took  much  delight  in  natural  history,  of 
which  botany  was  his  favourite  part. 

*  Isaac  Yoniua  relates,  that  he  also  delighted  in  having 
his  hair  combed  when  he  could  have  it  done  by  barbers, 
or  other  persona  akiUed  in  the  rules  of  prosody.  Of  the 
uasaage  that  concaiua  this  ridiculoua  iaocy,  the  fnUowing 
u  a  translation  :— "  Many  people  take  delight  in  the 
rubbing  of  their  limbs,  and  the  combing  of  their  hair;  but 
these  exercises  would  delight  much  more,  if  the  servants 
at  the  baths,  and  of  the  barbers,  were  so  skilful  in  this 
art,  that  they  could  express  any  meadures  with  their 
fingers.  I  remember  that  more  than  once  I  have  fallen 
iuto  the  hands  of  men  of  this  sort,  who  could  imitate  any 
measure  of  songs  in  combing  the  hair,  so  as  sometimes 
to  express  very  intelligibly  lambira,  trochees,  dactyls, 
kc  from  whence  there  arose  to  me  nu  small  delighL" 
See  his  '*  Treatise  de  Poematum  cantu  et  Viribus  Ryth- 
■L*'     OxoQ.  1678.  D.  03.— H. 
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His  reputation  was  confined  to  his  friends  and 
to  the  University  ;  till  about  1703,  he  extended 
it  to  a  wider  circle  by  the  *^  Splendid  Shilling," 
which  struck,  the  public  attention  with  a  mode  of 
wnting  new  and  imexpected. 

This  performance  raised  him  so  high,  that, 
when  Kurope  rcsoimded  with  the  victory  of 
Blenheim,  be  was,  probably  with  an  occult  op- 
position to  Addison,  employed  to  deliver  the  ac- 
clamation of  the  Tories.  It  is  said  that  he 
would  willingly  have  declined  the  task,  but  that 
his  friends  urged  it  upon  him.  It  appears  that 
he  wrote  this  poem  at  the  house  of  Mr.  St.  J  ohn. 

"Blenheim"  was  published  in  1705.  The 
next  year  produced  nis  great  work,  the  poem 
upon  *f  Cider,"  in  two  bookB;  which  was  re« 
ceived  witli  loud  praises,  and  continued  lon^  to 
be  read,  as  an  imitation  of  Virgil's  **  Qeorgic," 
which  needed  not  shun  the  presence  of  the  ori- 
ginal. 

He  then  grew  probably  more  confident  of  his 
own  abilities,  anu  began  to  meditate  a  poem  on 
the  *'  Last  Day  ;"  a  subject  on  which  no  mind 
can  hope  to  coual  expectation. 

This  work  ne  did  not  live  to  finish  :  his  dis- 
eases, a  slow  consimiption  and  an  asthma,  put 
a  stop  to  his  studies,  and  on  T^^eb.  15,  1738,  at 
the  beginning  of  hu,  thirty-third  yecu*,  put  an  end 
to  his  ufe. 

He  was  buried  in  the  cathedral  of  Hereford; 
and  Sir  Simon  Harcourt,  afterwards  lord-chan- 
cellor, gave  him  a  monument  in  Westminster 
Abbey.  The  inscription  at  Westminster  was 
written,  as  I  have  heard,  by  Dr.  Atteibuiy, 
though  commonly  given  to  Dr.  Freind. 

niS   EPITAPH  AT  HERBFORD  : 

JOHANNES  PHILIPS 

ObHt  15  die  Feb.  Anno.         \  ^^^  J^f'sX 

Cujus 

Ossa  si  requirfls,  hnnc  Umam  Insplce  : 

Si  Ingenium  nesclas,  ipsius  Open  consuld  i 

Si  Tumalam  deaideras. 

TempluiA  adi  Westmonastariense^ 

(Quails  quantusque  Vir  fuecU, 

Dicat  elegans  ilia  el  pnsdan, 
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Qa«  Miiocapliiaiii'lN  dMortt, 

Inaeriptio. 

Qnlm  Iniflrlm  ngt,  tConatoa  pliu  et  offlciomu, 

TMCfltur  DOC  saziuii 

A  Maria  PkOip*  Matra  ipslu  pientlMimi, 

DUwU  FUli  MflmoriiB  non  ainc  Lacrymb  dlcacunk 

BIS  BPITAPB  AT  WKSTMINSTSB. 

Harefordiv  conduDtor  Oaaa, 

^  Hoc  in  Delubro  ataiuitur  Imaco, 

Srhanniam  omnem  Mrrafatur  Fama, 

JOHAMNIS  PHILIPS  : 

<^ui  Yiria  bonia  docUaque  Juzta  chanu, 

Immortale  auum  Inganium, 

Erudicione  multipMci  excultum, 

Bfiro  animf  candore, 
EximiA  morum  aiaqplicitale, 

HoneatsTk. 

LIUAraium  AmoBiuoruin  akini, 

QuamWinioniaB  Puer  aeniire  ccaperac, 

Inlar  Adia  Chriad  Alumnoa  jugiter  exptevlt, 

In  Ulo  Moaarum  DomicUio 

Pneclaria  JBrnulorum  atudiia  excicacua, 

^)pcimia  acribeodi  Magiatria  aemper  iniemua, 

Carmlna  aenoooe  Patrio  compoauit 

A  Onacla  Latiniaque  fontibua  feliclur  dadueia, 

Aukia  Romanlaque  auribua  omniao  dlgna, 

yoMuum  ouippe  Harmoniam 

Rhnamo  didicerat. 

Andqao  luo,  libero,  mulcifbrml 

Ad  wa  iDaaa  aplo^roraua,  et  aitamperaio, 

Tfon  numana  in  eundem  fart  orbam  radettililbaa, 

Non  CUuatilarum  aimiliier  cadaniium  aono 

Matlri: 

Vnl  In  hoc  laudla  fanere  MUtooo  aacundua, 

Yrimoqua jKBna  par. 

4laa  aeu  Tanuea,  aau  Orandaa,  aaa  Hadiooraa 

.     Oiuandaa  aumaerat, 

Noaquam,  non  quod  dacuU, 

El  Tidat,  at  aaaacutua  est, 

'-Eapregiua,  qaoounqne  Stjrluni  vetterct, 

Fandi  aiiihor,  A  Modomm  anifax. 

Faa  ait  Huic. 

Aoao  lic^tk  tuft  Meirorum  Lege  diacadere, 

't)  Ptfeaia  Anglicana}  Pater,  atque  Conditor,  Chaucare, 

Aiiferum  tibi  I4tua  claudere, 

Yatum  cena  CIneraa,  luoa  undlque  adpuHium 

Non  dedecebit  Chorum. 

Simon  Hareourt.  Milea, 

YIri  benfe  de  ee,  de  Liueria  merit! 

Quoad  viveret  Faulor, 

Poat  Obitumpife  memor, 

Hoc  llli  Sazum  poni  voluit. 

J.  Philip9t  Stephanie  S.  T.  P.  Archidiaooni 

Salop.    Fibua,  natna  eat  Bamptonla 

In  aaro  Ozon,  Dec.  ao,  1676. 

Obat  HerefoidiiB,  Fab.  15, 1708. 

Philips  has  been  always  praised,  without  con-' 
tradiction,  as   a  man  modest,  blameless,    and 

S'ous;-who  bore  narrowness  of  fortune  without 
sconteM,  and   tedious  and  painful  maladies 
without  impatience  j  beloved  by  those  that  knew 
liim,  but  not  ambitious -to  be  "known.    He  was 
probably  not  formed  ifbr  a  wide  circle.    His  oon- 
▼ersation  is  commended  for  its  innocent  gayety, 
which  seems  to  have  flowed  only  amongliis  in- 
timates; for  I  have  been  told  that  he  was  in' 
company  silent  and  barren,  and  employed  only! 
upon  the.pleasure  of  his  pipe.    Ifis  addiction  to 
lobaoco  is  mentioned  by  one  of  his  biographers,  > 
who  remarks,  that  in  all  his  writings,  except 
"Blenheim,"  he  has  found   an  opportunity  of 
celebrating  thelragrartt  fume.    In  common  life 
he  was  probably  one  of  those  who  please  by  not 
oflbndin^,  and  ivhose  person  was  loved  because 
his  writings  were  adznired.    He  died  honoured 
and  lamented,' before  any  part  of  his  reputation 
had  withered,  and  before  his  patron  SL  John 
had  disgraced  him. 

His  works  are  few.  The  <<  Splendid  Shilling" 
has  the  uncommon  merit  of  an  original  design, 
unless  it  may  be  thought  precluded  by  the  an- 


cient Centos.  To  degitde  th«  soondtiig  wnnls 
and  stately  construction  of  Milton,  by  an  appK* 
cation  to  iLe  lowest  and  most  trivial  tnings,  gra- 
tifies the  mind  with  a  momentaiy  triumph  ovei 
that  grandeur  which  hitherto  held  its  captives 
in  admiration;  the  words  and  things  are  pre- 
sented with  a  new  appearance,  and  novelty  is 
alwajTs  grateful  where  it  gives  no  pain. 

But  the  merit  of  such  performances  begins 
and  ends  with  the  first  author.  He  that  should 
again  adapt  Milton's  phrase  to  the  gross  inci- 
dents of  common  life,  and  even  adapt  it  with 
more  art,  which  would  not  be  difficult,  must 
yet  expect  but  a  small  part  of  the  ptaise  which 
Philips  has  obtained ;  m  can  only  hope  to  be 
considered  as  the  repeater  of  a  jest 

"  The  parody  on  Milton,"  says  Gildon,  «is 

the  only  tolerable  production  oif  its  Author." 

This  is  a  censure  too  dogmatical  and  violent 

The  poem  of  ''Blenheim"  was  never  denied  to 

be  tolerable,  even  by  those  who  do  not  allow  it 

simreme  excellence.    It  is  indeed  the  poem  of  a 

scholar,  <'all  inexpert  of  war;"  of  a  man  who 

writes  books  from  books,  and  stodiesthe  wodd  in 

a  collie.    He  seems  to  have  formed  his  ideas  of 

the  field -of  Blenheim  Inmi  the  battles  of  the  he- 

roic  ages,  or  the  tales  of  chivaliy,  with  very  little 

comprehension  of  the  equalities  necessary  to  the 

composition  of  a  modem  hero,  which  Addison 

has  displayed  with  so  much  propriety.     Hs 

makes  Mulborough  behold  at  a  distance  the 

slaughter  made  by  Tallard,  then  haste  to  en- 

couiiter  and  restrain  him,  and  mow  his  way 

through  ranks  made  headless  by  his  swoid. 

Ho  imitates  Milton's  numbers  indeed,  but 
imitates  them  very  injudiciously.    Deformity  is 
easily  copied ;  and  whatever  there  is  in  Mitton 
which  the*  reader  wishes  awaj,  all  that  is  obso- 
lete, •peculiar,  or  licentious,  is  accumulated  with 
great  care  by  Philips^    Milton's  verse  was  hai^ 
monious,  in  proportion  to  the  general  state  of 
our  metre  in  Milton's  age;  and,  if  he  had  writ- 
ten after  the  iiqprovements  made  by  Dryden,  it 
is  reasonable  to  oelieve  Aat  he  would  have  ad- 
mitted a  more  pleasing  modulation  of  numbers 
into  liis  work;  but  Philips  sits  down  with  a  re- 
solution to  make  no  more  music  than  he  found ; 
to  want  all  that  his  master  wanted,  though  he 
is  very  far  from  having  what  his  master  had. 
Those  asperities,  therefore,  that  are  venerable 
in  the  "  Paradise  Lost,"  are  contemptible  in  the 
"  Blenheim." 

There  is  a  Latin  ode  written  to  his  patron. 
St  John,  in  return  for  a  present  of  wine  ana 
tobacco,  which  cannot  be  passed  without  notice. 
It  is  gi^  and  elegant,  and  exhibits  several  artful 
accommodations  of  classic  expressions  to  new 
purposes.  It  seems  better  turned  than  the  ode 
ofHannes.* 

To  the  poem  on  **  Cider,"  written  in  imitation 
of  the  ''Geor^^cs,"  may  be  given  this  peculiar 
praise,  that  it  is  grounded  in  truth;  that  the  pre- 


*  Thia  ode  I  am  wlliing  to  mention,  becauae  thara 
aeema  to  be  an  error  in  all  tiie  printed  cnpiea,  which  is,  I 
ihink,  retained  fai  the  laaL    They  all  read : 

Q,uam  Oratianim  cura  decentium 
O  !  O  !  labeUia  cui  Venua  inaidei. 

The  author  probably  wrote, 

Q,uam  Oratiarum  cnra  daeentlum 
Omat ;  labeilia  cot  Venua  Inaidet.— Dr.  J. 

Haimes  waa  profeaaor  of  chemlatry  at  Oxford,  and 
one  or  two  poema  in  the  "  Muaa  Anglicana."— J.  B. 
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oepte  wliidi  it  contains  are  exact  and  just ;  and 
that  it  is  therefore,  at  onoe,  a  book  of  entertain- 
ment and  of  science.  This  I  was  told  by  Miller, 
the  great  gardener  and  botanist,  whose  expres- 
sion was,  that  *'  there  were  manj  books  written 
on  the  same  eubject  in  prose,  which  do  not  con- 
tain so  much  truth  as  that  poem." 

In  the  disposition  of  his  matter,  so  as  to  inter* 
spene  precepts  relating  to  the  culture  of  trees 
with  sentiments  more  g;enerally  alluiing,  and  in 
easy  and  g;raceful  transitions  from  one  subject 
to  anothor,  he  has  yeiy  diligently  imitated  his 
master ;  but  he  unhappily  pleased  himself  with 
blank  yerse^  and  supposed  that  th»  numbers  of 
Milton,  which  impress  the  mind  with  yenemtioQ, 
combined  as  they  aie  with  sqfijecta  of  incon^ 
oeivable  grandeur,  could  be  sustained  by  inv- 
ages,  whid^  at  most,  caa  rise  (uUy  to  elegance. 
Uontendiiig  ansels  may  shake  tlie  regions'  of 
heav«i  in  blank  yerae:  but  the  flow  of  equal 
nwasuresy  and  the  embellishment  of  rhyme, 
must  recommend  to  our  attention  the  art  or  ei»- 
grailing,  and  decide  the  merit  of  the  redstreak 
andpeajrmain. 

What  study  could  confer,  Philips  had  obtain^ 
ad  t  but  natural  deficiency  cannot  be  supplied. 
He  seems  not  bom  to  greatness  and  eleyalion. 
He  is  neyer  lofty,  nor  does  be  often  surprise 
with  unexpected  excellence ;  but,  perhajM,  to  his 
last  poem  may  be  applied  what  Tully  said  of  the 
work  of  Lucretius,  that  U  is  uniiUn  wUh  much 
art,  though  wUhfew  bUuet  o/geniusi 

The  IbUoinng  fragment  written  by  Edmund 
Smith,  upon  the  works  of  Philips^  has  been 
tFanscribed  from  the  Bodleian  manuaeripts. 


<( 


A  Pre&torr  Discourse  to  the  poem  on> 
Philips,  with  a  character  of  his  writings. 


Mr. 


**It  is  altogether  a»  equitable  some  acooont 
should  be  given  of  those  who  haye  distinguMihed 


themselyes  bv  their  wiitings,  as  of  those  who 
aie  rsnawnad  for  great  actions.  It  is  but  rea- 
aonable  they,,  who  contribute  so  much  to  the 
immortality  of  others,  should  have  some  share 
in  it  tbeaiselyes;  and  since  tfacsr  genius  only  is 
discoyered  by  their  works,  it  is  just  th«t  thdr 
yirtnes  should  be  recorded  by  their  friends.  For 
no  modest  men  (as  the  person  I  write  of  was  in 
perfection)  will  write  their  own  penejgyrioB ;  and 
It  is  yery  hard  that  thev  should  go  wnhout  repu- 
tation, only  because  they  the  more  deserve  it 
The  end  of  writing  liiyes  is  for  the  imitation  of 
the  readon^  It  inll  be  in  the  power  of  very 
fow  to  imitate  the  Duke  ef  Manborougfa ;  we 
most  be  content  with  admlrmg  his  great  qualities 
and  actions,  without  hopes  of  following  them. 
The  private  and  social  virtues  are  more  easily 
transcribed.  The  life  of  Cowley  is  more  instruc- 
tive, as  well  as  more  fine,  than  any  we  have^in 
our  laoffuage.  And  it  ia  to  be  wished^  smce 
Mr.  Phmps  had  so  many  of  the  good  qualities  of 
that  poet,  that  I  had  some  of  the  abilities  of  his 
historian. 

^The  Qredan  philosophers  have  (lad  their 
lives  written,  their  morals  commended,  and  their 
sayings  recorded.  Mr.  Philips  had  all  the 
virtues  to  which  most  of  them  only  pretended, 
and  all  their  integrity  without  any  of  their  affio- 
tation. 

*'Ths FtflDch an  very  just  to  amiiMnt  nwii 


ill  ttaa  point;  not  a  learned  man  nor  a  poet  caa 
die,  but  all  Europe  must  be  acquainted  with 
his  accomplishments.  They  give  praise  and 
expect  it  m  their  turns ;  they  commend  their 
Palms  and  Molieres,  as  well  as  their  Cond^s  and 
Turennes  j  their  Pellisons  and  Racines  have 
their  eulogies,  as  well  as  the  Prince  whom  they 
celebrate ;  and  their  poems,  their  mercuries,  and 
orations,  nay,  their  very  gazettes,  are  filled  with 
the  praises  of  the  learned. 

''I  am  satisfied,  had  they  a  Philips  among 
them,  and  known  how  to  value  him ;  had  they 
one  of  hie  learning,  his  temper,  but  above  all  oif 
that  particular  turn  of  humour,  that  altogether 
new  genius,  he  had  been  an  example  to  their 
poets,  and  a  sul^ect  of 'their  panegyrics,  and 
perhaps,  set  in  competition  with  the  ancients,  to 
whom  only  he  ougnt  to  submit. 

*'  I  shall  therelbre  endeavour  to  do  justice  to 
his  memory,  since  nobody  else  undwtakes  it 
And  indeed  I  can  as8ign>  no  cause  why  so  many 
of  his  acquaintance  (tMit  are  as  willing  and  more 
able  than  myself  to  give  an  account  of  him) 
should  forbe^  to  celebrate  the  memory  of  one 
so  dear  to  them,  but  only  that  they  look  upon  it 
as  a  work  entirely  belonging  to  me. 

''I  shall  content  myself  with  giving  only  a 
character  of  the  person  and  his  writings,  witl^ 
out  meddling  with  the  transactions  of  his  life^ 
whieh  was  altogether  private.  I  shall  only  make 
this  known  observation  of  his  family,  that  there 
was-  scarcely  so  many  extraordinary  men  in 
any  one.  I  nave  beeD«  acquainted  with  five  of 
his  brothers  (of  which  three  are  still  living),  all 
meniof  fine  parts,  yet  all  o£a  ver^  unlil^e  temper 
and;  genius.  So  that  their  fruitnil  motber,  like 
the  mother  of  the  ^ods,  seems  to  have  produced 
a  numerous  ofispnng,  all  of  different  though 
I  uncommon  faculties.  Of  the  living,  neither 
their  modesty,  nor  the  humour  of  the  present 
age,  permits  me  to  speak :  of  the  dead,  I-  Hiay 
say  something! 

''  One  of  them  had  made  the  greatest  ^togwn 
in-  the  study  of  the  law  of  nature  aad>  nations 
of  any  one  I  know.  He  had  perfectU  mastered, 
and  even  iinproved,  the  notions  of  Grotius,  and 
the  more  reimed  ones  of  Puffendorf.  He  could 
relhte  Hobbss  with  as  much,  solidity  as  some  of 
greater  name,  and  expose  him  with  as  much 
mt  as  Echard.  That  noble  study  which  re- 
quires the  greatest  reach  of  reason  and  nioetjr  of 
CHStinction,  was  not  at  all  difficult  to  him. 
'Twas  a  national  loss  to  be  deprived  of  ooe  who 
understood  a  scienoe  so  necessary,  and  vet  so 
unknown  in  England.  I  shall  add  only,  he 
had  the  same  honesty  and  sincerity  as  the  per* 
son  I  write  of^  but  more  heat ;  ther  former  was 
more  inclined  to  argue,  the  latter  to-  dissert;  one 
employed  his  reason  more,  the  other  his  ima- 

g 'nation:  the  former  had  been  well  quaUfied 
r  those  posts,  which  the  modesty  of  the  latter 
made  him  refuse.  His  other  dead  brother  would 
have  been  an  ornament  to  the  College  of  which 
he  was  a  member.  He  had  a  genius  either  fiw 
poetry  or  oratory;  and,  though  very  younff^ 
composed  several  very  agreeable  pieces.  In  ul 
probability  he  would  have  mtten  S4  finely  a^ 
nis  brother  did  nobly.  He  might  have  been  the 
Waller,  as  the- other  was  the  Milton  of  his  time. 
The  one  might  celebrate  Mariborov^  the 
other  his  beautifiil  ofispring.  This  had  not  been 
so  fit  to  describe  the  actions  of  hnoiM  ntk.tm 
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nrtOM  of  pnrata  men.  In  a  word,  be  had  been 
fitter formy  place;  and  while  his  brother  was 
writing  upon  the  greatest  men  that  any  age  ever 
produced,  in  a  style  equal  to  them,  he  might 
nave  served  as  a  panegyrist  on  him. 

'*  This  is  all  l  thiim  necessary  to  9B.J  of  his 
family.  I  shall  proceed  to  himself  and  his  writp 
ings ;  which  I  shall  first  treat  of,  because  I  know 
they  are  censured  by  some  out  of  envy,  and 
more  out  of  ignorance. 

<'The  <  Splendid  Shilling,'  which  is  far  the 
least  considerable,  has  the  more  general  reputa- 
tion, and  perhaps  hinders  the  character  of  the 
rort.  The  style  agreed  so  well  with  the  bur- 
lesque, tluit  the  ignorant  thought  it  could  be* 
come  nothing  else.  Every  body  is  pleased  with 
that  woriL.  But  to  judge  rightly  of  the  other 
requires  a  perfect  mastery  of  poetry  and  criti- 
cism, a  just  contempt  of  the  little  turns  and  wit- 
ticisms now  in  vogue,  and,  above  all,  a  perfect 
understanding  of  poetical  diction  and  descrip- 
tion, 

**  All  that  have  any  taste  for  poetry  will  agree, 
that  the  great  burlesque  is  much  to  be  preferred 
to  the  low.  It  is  much  easier  to  make  a  great 
thing  appear  little,  than  a  little  one  great:  Cot- 
ton ana  others  of  a  very  low  genius  have  done 
the  former:  but  Philips,  GKuth,  and  Boileau, 
only  the  latter. 

**A  picture  in  miniature  is  every  painter's 
talent ;  but  a  piece  for  a  cupola,  where  all  the 
figures  are  enlarged,  yet  proportioned  to  the  eye, 
requires  a  master's  hand. 

''It  must  still  be  more  acceptable  than  the 
low  burl^que,  because  the  images  of  the  latter 
are  mean  and  filthy,  and  the  language  itself  en- 
tirely unknown  to  all  men  of  good  breeding. 
The  fltvle  of  Billingsgate  would  not  make  a  very 
agreeable  figure  at  St  James's.  A  gentleman 
would  take  but  little  pleasure  in  language  which 
he  would  think  it  hard  to  be  accosted  m,  or  in 
reading  words  which  he  could  not  pronounce 
without  bluahing.  The  lofty  burles<^ue  is  the 
mora  to  be  admired,  because,  to  wnte  it,  the 
Author  must  be  master  of  two  of  the  most  dif* 
ferent  talents  in  nature.  A  talent  to  find  out 
and  expose  what  is  ridiculous,  is  very  difierent 
ftom  that  which  is  to  raise  and  elevate.  We 
must  read  Virgil  and  Milton  for  the  one,  and 
Horace  and  Hudibras  for  the  other.  We  know 
that  the  authors  of  excellent  comedies  have  often 
failed  in  the  grave  style,  and  the  tragedian  as 
often  in  comedy.  Admiration  and  laughter  are 
of  such  opposite  luitures,  that  they  are  seldom 
ereated  by  the  same  person.  The  man  of  mirth 
is  always  observing  tlie  follies  «nd  weaknesses, 
the  serious  writer  uie  virtues  or  crimes,  of  man- 
kind ;  one  is  pleased  with  contemplating  a  beau, 
the  other  a  nero:  even  ftom  the  same  object 
they  would  draw  ai£ferent  ideas :  Achilles  would 
appear  in  very  difierent  lights  to  Thersites  and 
Alexander ;  the  one  would  admire  the  courage 
and  greatness  of  his  soul ;  the  other  would  ridi- 
cule the  vanity  and  rashness  of  his  temper.  As 
the  satirist  says  to  Hannibal :  *" 


-I,  curre  per  Alpes, 


V*  paeris  placeas,  et  declamatio  fla& 

^  The  contrariety  of  style  to  the  subject  pleases 
ttub  more  strongly,  because  it  is  more  surprising ; 
the  expectation  or  the  reader  is  pleasantly  de- 
erinrady  wIm>  expects  mi  humble  style  from  the 


subject,  or  a  great  rabject  from  the  style.  It 
pleases  the  more  universally,  because  it  is  agree- 
able to  the  taste  both  of  the  grave  and  the  merry ; 
but  mora  particularly  so  to  those  who  have  a  re 
lish  of  the  best  writers,  and  the  noblest  sort  ol 
poetiy.  I  shall  produce  only  one  passage  out  of 
this  Poet,  which  is  the  misfortune  of  his  galli- 
gaskins: 

Mv  gallifn^lcins,  which  have  1on|r  wfthstood 
Tno  wioter^a  fury  and  encroaching  frcwta. 
By  time  subduHt  (what  will  not  tinio  subdue  !) 

This  is  admirably  pathctical,  and  shows  very 
well  the  vicissitudes  of  sublunary  things.  The 
rest  goes  on  to  a  prodigious  height ;  and  a  man 
in  Greenland  could  hardly  have  made  a  more 
pathetic  and  t^rible  complaint  Is  it  not  sur^ 
prising  that  the  subject  should  be  so  mean,  and 
the  verse  so  pompous,  that  the  least  things  in 
his  poetry,  as  in  a  microscope,  should  grow 
great  and  formidable  to  the  eye ;  especially  con- 
sidering Uiat,  not  understanding  French,  he  had 
no  model  for  his  style  7  that  he  should  have  ne 
writer  to  imitate,  and  himself  be  inimitable  ?  that 
he  should  do  all  this  before  he  was  twenty ;  at 
an  age  which  is  usually  pleased  with  a  glare  of 
false  thoughts,  Uttle  turns,  and  unnatural  fus- 
tian 7  at  an  age,  at  which  Cowley,  Dryden,  and 
I  had  almost  said  Virgil,  were  inconsiderable ; 
so  soon  was  his  imagination  at  its  full  strength, 
his  judgment  ripe,  and  his  humour  complete. 

''This  poem  was  written  for  his  own  diversion, 
without  any  design  of  publication.  It  was  com- 
municated but  to  me ;  but  soon  spread,  and  fell 
into  the  hands  of  puates.  It  was  put  out,  vilely 
manned  by  Ben  Bragge ;  and  impudently  said 
to  be  earreeted  by  the  mUher,  This  grievance  is 
now  grown  more  epidemical ;  and  no  man  now 
has  a  ri^t  to  his  own  thoughts,  or  a  title  to  his 
own  writings.  Xenophon  answered  the  Persian 
who  demanded  his  arms,  'We  have  nothing 
now  left  but  our  arms  and  our  valour :  if  we 
surrender  the  one,  how  shall' we  make  use  of  the 
other  7'  Poets  have  nothing  but  their  wits  and 
their  vrritings  ;  and  if  they  are  plundered  of  the 
latter,  I  don't  see  what  good  the  former  can  do 
them.  To  pirate,  and  pubUdy  own  it,  to  prefix 
their  names  to  the  works  they  steal,  to  own  aifd 
avow  the  theft,  I  believe,  was  never  yet  heard  of 
but  in  England.  It  will  sound  oddly  to  posterity, 
that,  in  a  polite  nation,  in  an  enlightened  age, 
under  the  direction  of  the  most  wise,  most  learn* 
ed,  and  most  generous  encouragers  of  know« 
ledge  in  the  world,  the  property  of  a  iribchanic 
should  be  better  secured  than  that  of  a  scholar ! 
that  the  poorest  manual  operations  should  be 
more  valued  than  the  noblest  products  of  the 
brain !  that  it  should  be  felony  to  rob  a  cobbler 
oi  a  pair  of  shoes,  and  no  crime  to  deprive  the 
best  author  of  his  whole  subsistence ;  that  no« 
ihin^  should  mal^e  a  man  a  sure  title  to  his  own 
writmgs  but  the  stupidity  of  them !  that  the 
works  of  Dryden  should  meet  virith  less  encoa 
ragement  than  those  of  his  own  Flecknoe  or 
Blaokmore !  that  Tittotson  and  SL  Qeoige,  Tom 
Thumb  and  Temple,  should  be  set  on  an  equal 
footing !  This  is  the  nason  why  this  very  paper 
has  boengo  long  delayed ;  and,  wnile  the  most  ioh 
pudcnrMn  scandalous  hbels  are  pubUcly  vend- 
ed by  the  piiB||be^,  thi^  inhocent  work  is  forced  to 
steal  abroad  arif  it  were  a  libel. 

"  Our  present  writers  are  by  these  virretches 
reduoed  to  the  same  oonditicMi  Virgil  was,  wh^ 
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fli0  oantorioii  seised  on  his  estate.  But  I  don't 
doubt  bat  I  can  fix  upon  the  Maecenas  of  the 
present  a^  that  will  retrieve  them  from  it 
But,  whatever  effects  this  piracy  may  have  upon 
us,  it  contributed  very  much  to  the  advanto^re  of 
Mr.  PhiUps ;  it  helped  him  to  a  reputation  which 
he  neither  desired  nor  expected,  and  to  the  ho- 
nour of  being  put  upon  a  work  of  which  he  did 
not  think  himself  capable :  but  the  event  show- 
ed his  modesty.  And  it  was  reasonable  to  hope, 
that  ho,  wlio  could  raise  mean  subjects  so  high, 
should  still  be  more  elevated  on  greater  themes ; 
that  he,  that  could  draw  such  noble  ideas  from  a 
shilling,  could  not  fail  upon  such  a  subject  as 
the  Duke  of  Marlborougli,  which  is  capable  of 
heightening  even  the  most  low  and  trifling 
gpnius.  And,  indeed,  most  of  the  great  works 
which  have  been  produced  in  the  world  have 
been  owing  loss  to  the  poet  than  the  patron. 
Men  of  the  greatest  genius  are  sometimes  lazy, 
and  want  a  spur ;  often  modest,  and  dare  not 
venture  in  public;  they  certainly  know  their 
&nlt8  in  the  worst  things  ;  and  even  their  best 
things  they  are  not  fond  of,  because  the  idea  of 
what  they  ought  to  be  is  far  above  what  they 
are.  This  induced  me  to  believe  that  Virgil  de- 
sired his  works  might  be  burned,  had  not  the 
same  Augustus,  that  desired  him  to  write  them, 
preserved  them  from  destruction.  A  scribbling 
beau  may  imasrine  a  poet  may  be  induced  to 
write,  by  the  very  pleasure  he  finds  in  writing : 
but  that  is  seldom,  when  people  are  necessitated 
to  it  I  have  known  men  row,  and  use  very 
hard  laboar  for  dVvenbn,  which,  if  they  had  been 
tied  to,  they  would  have  thought  themselves 
very  unhappy. 

''But  to  return  to  *  Blenheim,'  that  work  so 
much  admired  by  tome,  and  censured  by  others. 
I  have  often  wi«ied  he  had  wrote  it  m  Latin, 
that  he  might  be  out  of  the  reach  of  the  empty 
critic,  who  could  have  as  little  understood  nis 
nieaniit^  in  that  language  as  they  do  his  beauties 
inaisown. 


"False  ctities  have  been  the  plague  of  aU 
ages :  Milton  himself,  in  a  very  poute  court,  has 
been  compared  to  the  rumbling  of  a  wheelbar- 
row :  he  had  been  on  the  wrong  side,  and  there- 
fore could  not  be  a  good  poet  i^d  this,  per- 
haps, may  be  Mr.  Philips^s  case. 

'^But  I  take  generally  the  ignorance  of  his 
readers  to  be  the  occasion  of  their  dislike. 
People  that  have  formed  tlieir  taste  upon  the 
French  writers  can  have  no  relish  for  I'hilips ; 
they  admire  points  and  turns,  and  consequently 
have  no  judgment  of  what  is  p:reat  and  majes* 
tic ;  he  must  look  little  in  their  eyes,  when  he 
soars  BO  high  as  to  be  almost  out  of  their  view. 
I  cannot  therefore  allow  any  adnurer  of  the 
French  to  be  a  judge  of  <  Blenheim,'  nor  any 
who  takes  Bouhours  for  a  complete  critic  He 
generally  judges  of  the  ancients  by  the  modems, 
and  not  tlie  modems  by  the  ancients ;  he  takes 
those  passages  of  their  own  authors  to  be  really 
sublime  which  come  the  nearest  to  it ;  he  often 
calls  that  a  noble  and  a  great  thought  which  is 
only  a  pretty  and  a  fine  one  ;  and  has  more  in- 
stances of  tne  subUme  out  of  '  Ovid  de  Tristi- 
bus,'  than  he  has  out  of  all  Virgil. 

"  I  shall  allow,  therefore,  only  those  to  be 
jud^  c^  Philips,  who  make  the  andents,  and 
particularly  Virgil,  their  standard. 

''But  before  I  enter  on  this  subject,  I  shall 
consider  what  is  particular  in  the  style  of  Philips, 
and  examine  what  ought  to  be  the  style  of  heroic 
poetry ;  and  next  inquire  how  far  ne  has  eome 
up  to  that  style. 

"  His  style  is  particular,  because  he  lays  aside 
rhyme,  and  writes  in  blank  verse,  and  uses  old 
words,  and  frequently  postpones  the  adjective  to 
the  substantive,  and  the  suostantive  to  the  verb ; 
and  leaves  out  little  particles,  a  and  the ;  her, 
and  his;  and  uses  frequent  appositions.  Now 
let  us  examine  whether  these  alterations  of  style 
be  conformable  to  the  tme  sublime." 
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William  Walsh,  the  son  of  Joseph  Walsh, 
Esq.,  of  Abberiey,  in  Worcestershire,  was  bom 
m  1663,  as  aopears  from  the  aeooont  of  Wood, 
who  relates  tnat  at  the  age  of  fifteen  he  became, 
in  1678,  ft  gentieman  eommoner  of  Wadham 
College. 

He  left  the  Uniyersity  without  a  degree,  and 
p«rraed  his  studies  in  London  and  at  home ; 
that  he  studied,  in  whatever  ]>lace,  is  apparent 
from  its  e^ct,  for  he  became  in  Mr.  Dryden's 
opinion  the  best  critic  in  the  nation. 

He  was  not,  however,  merely  a  critic  or  a 
scholar,  but  a  man  of  fashion;  and,  as  Dennis 
remarks,  ostentatiously  splendid  in  his  dress. 
He  was  likewise  a  member  of  pariiament  and  a 
courtier,  knight  of  the  shire  for  his  native  county 
In  sevwal  parliaments ;  in  another  the  rcprc- 
sentalive  of^Richnvand  in  Yorkshire ;  and  gen- 


tleman of  the  horse  to  Ctueen  Anne,  nnderthe 
Duke  of  Somerset 

Some  of  his  verses  show  him  to  have  been  a 
zealous  fnend  to  the  Revolution  i  but  his  po- 
litical ardour  did  not  abate  his  reverence  or 
kindness  for  Dryden,  to  whom  he  gave  a  dis- 
sertation on  Virgil's  "Pastorals,"  in  which, 
however  studied,  he  discovers  some  ignorance 
of  the  laws  of  French  versification. 

In  1705,  he  began  to  correspond  with  Mr. 
Pope,  in  whom  he  discovered  very  eariy  the 
power  of  poetry.  Their  letters  are  written  upon 
the  pastoral  comedy  of  the  Italians,  and  those 
pastorals  which  Pope  was  then  preparing  to 
publish. 

The  kindnesses  which  are  first  experienced 
are  seldom  forgotten.  Pope  always  retained  a 
grateful  memory  of  Walsh's  notice,  and  mea* 
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tioned  him  in  one  of  his  latter  pieces  among 
Chose  that  had  encouraged  his  juvenile  studies : 

-2— OranTille  the  polita^ 
And  knowing  Walsh,  would  tell  me  I  could  write. 

In  his  "Essay  on  Criticism**  he  had  ^ven 
him  more  splendid  praise  ;  and,  in  the  opinion 
of  his  more  learned  commentator,  sacrinced  a 
little  of  his  judgrnent  to  his  gratitude. 

The  time  of  nis  death  I  have  not  learned.  It 
must  have  happened  between  1707,  when  he 
wrote  to  Pope,  and  1711,  when  Pope  praised 
aim  in  his  '^Essaj.**  The  epitaph  makes  him 
forty-six  years  old ;  if  Wood's  aocount  be  right, 
he  died  in  r70». 

He  is  known  more  by  his  fiuniliarity  with 
greater  men,  than  by  any  thing  done  or  written 
by  himselfl 

Fis  woiks  are  not  numeious.    In  prose  he 


wrote  "Eugenia,  a  Defence  of  Women;"  trhkii 
Dryden  honoured  with  a  Preface. 

*^£sculapiun,  or  the  Hospital  of  Fools,"  pub- 
lished after  his  death. 

"A  Collection  of  Letters  and  Poems,  amorous 
and  gaUant,**  was  published  in  the  volumes  called 
DrydenHi  Miscellany,  and  some  other  occasional 
pieces.  '  • 

To  his  Poems  and  Letters  is  prefixed  a  very 
judicious  Preface  upon  Epistolary  Composition 
and  Amorous  Poetry. 

In  his  "Golden  Age  restorecL"  there  was 
something  of  humour,  while  the  nets  were  r^ 
cent ;  but  it  now  strikes  no  longer.  In  his  imi- 
tation of  Horace,  the  first  stanzas  are  happily 
turned ;  and  in  all  his  writings  there  are  pleasing 
passages.  He  has,  however,  more  elegance 
than  ngeur,  and  seldom  rises  higher  than  to  be 
pretty* 
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Of  the  great  poet  whose  life  I  am  about  to 
delineate,  the  curiosity  which  his  reputation 
must  excite  will  reciuire  a  display  more  ample 
than  can  now  be  given.  His  contemporanes, 
however  they  reverenced  bis  genius,  left  his  life 
unwritten  ;  and  nothing  therefore  can  be  known 
beyond  what  casual  mention  and  uncertain  tra- 
dition have  supplied. 

John  Drtdmi  was  bom  August  9, 16S1,t  at 
Aldwinkle^  near  Oundle,  the  son  of  Erasmus 
Dryden,  of  Titchmersh ;  whawas  the  third  soa 
of  Sir  Erasmus  Dryden,  baronet,  of  Canons 
Ashby.  All  these  places  are  in  Northampton- 
shire ;  but  the  oriffinal  stock  of  the  family  was 
in  the  county  of  ELuntmgdon.} 

He  is  reported  by  his  last  biographer.  Der- 
rick, to  have  inherited  from  bis  famer  an  estate 
of  two.hundrcNl  a  year,  and  to  have  been  bred, 
as  was  said,  an  anabaptist  For  either  of  these 
particulars  no  authority  is  giyen.§  Such  a  for> 
tune  oiwht  to  have  seoored  nim  from  that  pover- 
ty whi^  seems  always  to  have  oppressed  him ; 
or,  if  he  had  wasted  it,  to  have  made  him 
ashamed  of  publishing  his  necessities.  Bat 
though  he  baa  many  enemies,  who  undoubtedly 
examined  his  life  with  a  scrutiny  sufficiently 

*  The  LI  A  ot  Drydeo,  though  la  jpolni  of  oompoaWon 
h  Is  one  ofthe  most  admlnble  of  Jeanson's  nroducclDni, 
Is  in  manj  partlcuUn  bicorrecc  Mr.  Majone,  In  the 
biography  prefixed  to  hli  **  Proee  Works,'*  has  collected 
amucDniore  aatple  and  accuraie  account;  and  fnm 
that  raluable  work  eereral  dates  and  other  paiticolan 
have  been  here  eel  right.— J.  B. 

f  Mr.  Malone  has  lately  proved  that  there  Is  no  sada- 
Ihctory  ertdence  for  this  date.  The  inacripctoa  on  Dry* 
den*i  monument  says  only  natu  Ism.  See  Malone*8 
Ufe  of  Dryden,  prefixed  to  his  **  Critical  and  Mlscella- 
neoos  Proee  Worici,**p.  6,  note.— C. 

i  Of  Cumberland.    Ibid,  pb  10.— C. 

\  Mr.  Malone  has  furnished  us  with  a  detailed  account 
of  our  VoeVB  eircumetancefl ;  from  which  it  appears  that 
although  he  was  possessed  of  a  sufllcieni  income  in  the 
early  part  of  his  IMe,  he  was  considerably  embarrassed 
M  fcs  slose.    flaa  Malone's  LUs,  p.  44a-J.  B. 


malicious,  I  do  not  remember  that  he  is  ever 
charged  with  waste  of  his  patrimdnr.  He  was, 
indeed,  sometimes  reproached  for  nis  first  lelw 
gion.  I  am  therefore  inclined  to  believe  that 
Derrick's  intelligenoe  was  pertly  true,  and 
partly  etToneous.|| 

From  Westminster  School,  where  be  was  in-. 
stmcted  as  one  of  the  King's  schokts  by  Dr. 
Busby,  whom  he  long  after  continued  to  rev*« 
rence,  ho  was,  in  1650,  elected  to  one  of  the 
Westminster  scholarsh^  at  Cambridge.tr 

Of  his  school  petfarmance»has  appeared  only 
a  poem  on  the  death  of  Lord  Hastings,  ooa»» 
posed  with  great  ambition  of  such  conceits  as, 
notwithstanding  the  reformation  begun  by 
WaUer  and  Denham,  tiie  ezanomle  of  Cowley 
still  kept  in  reputatkm.  Lord  Hastings  died  of 
the  smaU-pox ;  and  his  poet  has  made  of  the 
pustules  first  rose-buds,  and  then  gems :  at  Iksl 
exalts  them  into  stars;  and  says, 

No  comet  need  fbretall  his  change  drew  on. 
Whose  eorpsa  might  seem  a  oonsteUatioo. 

At  the  University  he  does  not  sppear  to  have 
been  euer  of  poeocal  distinctioifc^  or  to  have 
lavishea  his  eaily  wit  either  on  fictitious  sub^ 
jectsv  or  nublic  eocasioiis.  He  probably  ooik 
sidered,  tnat  be  who  proposed  to  be  an  aathor 
ought  nrst  to  be  astuaent  He  obtained,  what* 
ever  was  the  reason,  no  feUowship  in  the  Cok 
lege.  Why  he  was  eiclluled  cannot  now  bs 
known,  and  it  is  vain  to  guess :  hsdhethou^ 
bimselr  injured,  he  knew  how  to>  complain.  I» 
thoLife  of  Phitarch  he  mentions  his  edncatioB 


II  Mr.  DerrlclE*a  Uft  of  Dryden  was  prefixed  to  a  very 
beautilhl  and  correct  edkion  of  Dryden*s  MiscellanlM,. 
published  by  the  Ttmsons  in  1760, 4  vohk  8vo.  Darick** 
part,  however,  was  poorly  executed,  and  the  a<tttl(m 
noTer  became  popular. — C. 

f  He  went  on  to  Trinky  College,  and  was  M<w*Htt4  to- 
a  baeheIor*s  degree  Ui  Jan.  lWt-4,  sad  In  1607 
made  master  of  acts.— C. 
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a  tfw  CoUefs  with  gimtitiid« ;  but,  in  a  prologM 
at  Oxford,  he  has  theae  lines : 

Ozlbnl  ID  hbn  a  dMnr  namo  Bliall  be, 
Tluui  big  own  mother  unlrenlcy ; 
Thebes  did  hie  rude  unknowing  jwuh  engage  j 
He  ebooees  Athena  in  hia  riper  age. 

It  was  not  till  the  death  of  Cromwell,  in  1658, 
that  he  became  a  public  candidate  for  fame, 't'  by 
publishing  "Heroic  Stanzas  on  the  late  Lord 
Protector ;"  which,  compared  with  the  verses 
of  Sprat  and  Waller  on  the  same  occasion,  were 
sufficient  to  raise  great  expectations  of  the  rising 
Poet 

When  the  Kin^  was  restored,  Dryden,  like 
the  other  panegyrists  of  usarpation,  dianged  his 
opinion,  or  his  profession,  and  pubUshed  "  As- 
trea  Redux,  a  Poem  on  the  happy  Restoration 
and  Return  of  his  most  sacrea  Majesty  King 
Charles  the  Second." 

The  reproach  of  inconstancv  was,  on  this  oc- 
casion, shared  with  such  numbers,  that  it  pro- 
duced neither  hatred  nor  disgrace !  if  he  changed, 
he  changed  with  the  naiion.  It  was,  however, 
not  totafijr  forgotten  when  his  reputation  raised 
bin  enemies. 

The  saaae  year  he  praaed  the  new  King  in  a 
second  poem  on  his  restoration.  In  the  **  A^ 
trea"  were  the  lutes. 

An  hocrfd  MtiUneM»  flrac  mtade^  Uie  eat, 
And  In  chat  alienee  we  a  tempeai  Ibar-* 

tor  which  he  was^  persecuted  with  perpetual 
ridicule,  periiaps  with  more  than  was  deserved. 
SUaut  is  indeed  mere  privation  ;  and,  so  con- 
ndered.  cannot  {nvode  ;  but  privation  likewise 
certainly  is  darhutt,  and  probably  cold;  yet 
poetry  has  never  been  refused  the  right  of  as- 
cribing effects  or  agency  to  them  as  to  positive 
powers.  No  man  scruples  to  say,  that  aarkneu 
oinders  him  from  his  work ;  or  that  oaild  has 
killed  the  plants.  Death  is  also  privation ;  yet 
who  has  made  any  difficultv  or  assigning  to 
dea^  a  dart  and  the  power  or  striking  ? 

In  settfing  the  oroer  of  his  works  there  is 
some  difficulty ;  for,  even  when  they  are  impor- 
tant enough  to  be  formally  ofiered  to  a  patron, 
he  does  not  commonly  date  his  dedication ;  the 
time  of  writing  and  publishing  is  not  alwavs  the 
same ;  nor  can  the  nrst  editions  be  eaidly  found, 
if  even  from  them  could  be  obtained  the  neces- 
sary information,  t 

The  time  at  which  his  first  play  was  exhibited 
is  not  certainly  known,  because  it  was  not 
printed  till  it  was,  some  years  afterwards,  altered 
and  revived ;  but  since  the  plavs  are  said  to  be 
printed  in  the  order  in  whicn  they  were  written, 
from  the  dates  of  some,  those  of  others  may  be 
inferred  ;  and  thus  it  may  be  collected,  that  in 
1663,  in  the  thirty-second  year  of  his  life,  he 
commenced  a  wntcr  for  the  stage ;  compelled 
undoubtedly  by  necessity,  for  he  appears  never 
to  have  loved  that  exercise  of  his  genius,  or  to 
have  much  pleased  himself  with  his  own  dramas. 

Of  the  stage,  when  he  had  once  invaded  it,  he 
kept  possession  for  maiw  years :  not  indeed 
without  the  competition  ox  rivals  wno  sometimes 
prevailed,  or'the  censure  of  critics,  which  was 

*  This  la  a  mistake.  Hia  poem  on  the  death  of  Lord 
Hasting  uipeared  in  a  volarae  entitled  "  Tean  of  the 
Miuea  on  uie  death  of  Henry  Lord  Haatinga  j  Sin.  1640.** 
Jfaktne. — J.  B. 

f  The  order  of  his  plays  has  been  accurately  aacer* 
*  by  Mr.  Malono.— C. 


often  pmgnant  and  often  jort;  but  with  so^A  a 
degree  orreputation,  as  made  mm  at  least  secuia 
of  bong  heard^  whatever  might  be  the  find  d^ 
termination  of  the  public. 

His  first  piece  was  a  oomedY  called  "The 
Wild  Gallant}"  He  began  with  no  happy  an* 
gnries ;  for  his  performance  was  so  much  <hsap< 
proved,  that  he  was  compelled  to  reodl  it,  and 
chanse  it  from  its  impertect  state  to  the  form  in 
which  it  now  appears,  and  which  is  yet  suffi« 
dently  defective  to  vindicate  the  critics. 

I  wish  that  there  were  no  necessity  of  follow- 
mg  the  progress  of  his  theatrical  fame,  or  tracing 
the  meanders  of  his  mind  through  the  whole  se- 
ries of  his  dramatic  performances  ;  it  will  be  fit, 
however,  to  enumerate  them,  and  to  take  espe* 
cial  notice  of  those  that  are  distin|[uished  by  any 
peculiarity,  intrinsic  or  concomitant;  for  tha 
compositbn  and  fate  of  eig^t-and*twenty  dra 
mas  include  too  much  of  a  poetical  life  to  bd 
omitted. 

In  1664,  he  published  «  The  Rival  Ladies," 
which  he  dedicated  to  the  Earl  of  Orrery,  a  man 
of  hi^  reputation  both  as  a  writer  and  as  a 
statesman.  In  this  play  he  made  his  essay  of 
dramatic  rhyme,  whicn  he  defends,  in  his  dedi- 
catmn,  with  sufficient  certainty  of  a  fovoumble 
hearing;  for  Orrery  was  himself  a  writer  of 
rhyming  tra^ediea. 

He  then  joined  with  Sir  Robert  Howard  fai 
"  The  Indian  Ctueen,"  a  tragedy  in  rhyme.  The 
parts  which  either  of  them  wrote  are  not  distin- 
guished. 

*'  The  Indian  Emperor*'  was  published  in  1667. 
It  is  a  tragedy  in  niyme,  intended  for  a  sequel 
to  Howard's  '*  Indian  Clueen."  Of  this  oonnex-* 
ion  notice  was  given  to  the  audience  by  printed 
bills,  distributed  at  the  door ;  an  expeduent  sup- 
posed to  be  ridiculed  in  "  The  Rebearsalj"  where 
Ba^res  tells  how  many  reams  he  has  pnnted,  to 
instil  into  the  audience  some  conception  of  his 
plot 

In  this  play  is  the  description  of  Night,  which 
Rjmer  has  made  famous  by  prefemng  it  to  those 
or  all  other  poets. 

The  practice  of  making  tragedies  in  rhyme 
was  introduced  soon  after  the  Restoration,  as  it 
seems  by  the  Eari  of  Orrery,  in  comphanoe  with 
the  opinion  of  Charles  tha  Second,  who  had 
formed  his  taste  by  the  French  theatre ;  and 
Dryden,  who  wrote,  and  made  no  difficulty  of 
declaring  that  he  wrote  onlv  to  please,  and  who 
perhaps  knew  that  by  his  deocteritT  of  versificap 
tion  he  was  more  likely  to  excel  otners  in  rhyme 
than  without  it,  very  nadily  adopted  hia  mas- 
ter's preferenoe.  He  therefore  made  riiyming 
trageoies,  till,  by  the  prevalence  of  manifest 
propriety,  he  seems  to  have  grown  ashamed  of 
making  them  any  lonjger. 

To  this  play  is  prefixed  a  vehement  defence  of 
dramatic  rnyme,  in  confntation  of  the  preface  to 
«  The  Duke  of  Lerma,"  in  which  Sir  Robert 
Howard  had  censured  it 

In  1667,  he  published  **  Annus  MirabiKs.  the 
Year  of  Wonaers,"  which  may  be  esteemeoone 
of  his  roost  elaborate  works. 

It  is  addressed  to  Sir  Robert  Howard  by  a 
letter,  which  is  not  properiy  a  dedication  ;  and 


fThe  "  Duke  of  Oalae**  waa  his  Arse  attempt  In  tha 
drama,  but  laM  aalde  and  afterwarda  new  modelled^— 0«s 
MaJone,  p.  ftl.— J.  B. 
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writbitf  to  a  poet,  be  hu  interaperaed  many 
critical  observations,  of  which  some  are  com- 
mon, and  Bome  peibaps  ventured  without  much 
consideration.  He  be^n,  even  now,  to  exer> 
vise  the  domination  of  conscious  genius,  by  re- 
commending  his  own  performance  :  "  I  am  satis- 
lied  that  as  the  Prince  and  Qeneral'*  [Rupert 
and  Monk]  "  are  incomparably  the  best  subjects 
[  ever  had,  so  what  I  have  written  on  them  is 
much  better  than  what  I  have  performed  on  any 
other.  As  I  have  endeavoured  to  adorn  my 
poem  with  noble  thoug:ht8,  so  much  more  to  ex- 
|»ress  those  thoughts  with  elocution." 

It  is  written  in  quatrains,  or  heroic  stanzas  of 
four  lines  ;  a  measure  which  he  had  learned 
from  the  "  Gondibert"  of  Davenant,  and  which 
he  then  thought  the  most  majestic  that  the  Eng- 
lish language  affords.  Of  this  stanza  he  men- 
tions the  incumbrances,  increased  as  they  were 
by  the  exactness  which  the  age  re(]uired.  It  was, 
throughout  his  life,  very  much  his  custom  to  re- 
commend his  worics  by  representation  of  die  dif- 
ficulties that  he  had  encountered,  without  ap- 
pearing to  have  sufficiently  considered  that  where 
there  is  no  difficulty,  there  is  no  praise. 

There  seems  to  be,  in  the  conduct  of  Sir 
Robert  Howard  and  Dryden  towards  each  other, 
aomething  that  -is  not  now  easily  to  be  ex- 
plained.*^ Drvden,  in  his  dedication  to  the  Earl 
of  Orrery,  had  defended  dramatic  rh3rme  ;  and 
Howard,  in  a  preface  to  a  collection  of  plays, 
had  censored  his  opinion.  Dryden  vindicated 
himself  in  his  "  Dialocrue  on  Dramatic  Poetry :" 
Howard,  in  his  preface  to  "the  Duke  of  Lerma," 
animadverted  on  the  vindication  ;  and  Dryden, 
in  a  preface  to  '*  The  Indian  Emperor,'*  replied 
to  the  animadversions  with  great  asperity,  and 
almost  with  contumely.  The  dedication  to  this 
playis  dated  the  year  m  which  the  "  Annus  Mi- 
rabilis"  was  published.  Here  appears  a  strange 
mconsistency ;  but  Langbaine  affords  some  help, 
by  relating  that  the  answer  to  Howard  was  not 
published  m  the  first  edition  of  the  play,  but  was 
added  when  it  was  afterwards  repnnted :  and  as 
*'  The  Duke  of  Lerma*'  did  not  appear  till  1668, 
the  same  year  in  which  the  dialogue  was  pub* 
Ushed,  there  was  time  enough  for  enmity  to 

Sow  up  between  authors,  who,  writing  both  for 
e  theatre,  were  naturally  rivals. 

He  was  now  so  much  distinguished,  that  in 
166St  he  succeeded  Sir  William  Davenant  as 
poet-laoreat  The  salary  of  the  laureat  had  been 
raised  in  favour  of  Jonson,  by  Charies  the 
First,  from  a  hundred  marks  to  one  hundred 
pounds  a  year,  and  a  tierce  of  wine  :  a  revenue 
in  those  days  not  inadequate  to  the  conve- 
niences of  life. 

The  same  year,  he  published  his  ELssay  on 
Dramatic  Poetry,  an  elegant  and  instructive  dia* 
logue,  in  which  we  are  told,  by  Prior,  that  the 
principal  character  is  meant  to  represent  the 
Duke  of  Dorset.    This  work  seems  to  have 

S'ven  Addison  a  model  for  his  dialogues  upon 
ledals. 

"  Secret  Love,  or  the  Maiden  Gtueen"  ( 1 668 ) , 
is  a  tragi-comedy.  In  the  preface  he  discusses 
a  cunous  question,  whether  a  poet  can  judge 

*  See  Malooe,  p.  91. — J.  B. 

f  He  did  not  succeed  Davenant  till  Ant?,  is,  i670 ;  but 
Mr.  Malone  informi  us.  thai  the  patent  had  a  retrospect, 
and  ihe  salary  commenced  from  the  Midsummer  afttrr 
Darenant's  death.— C. 


well  of  his  own  prddnctions?  p.nd  determmM 
very  justly,  that,  of  the  plan  and  disposition,  add 
all  that  can  be  reduced  to  principles  of  science, 
the  author  may  depend  upon  his  own  opinion ; 
but  that,  in  those  parts  where  fancy  predomi- 
nates, self-love  may  easily  deceive.  He  might 
have  observed,  that  what  is  good  only  because 
it  pleases,  cannot  be  pronounced  good  till  it  has 
been  found  to  please. 

«Sir  Martin  Mar-all"  (1668)  is  a  comedy, 
published  without  preface  or  dedication,  and  at 
fint  without  the  name  of  the  author.  Lang- 
baine charges  it,  like  most  of  the  rest,  with  pla- 
giarism ;  and  observes,  that  the  song  is  transla- 
ted from  Voiture,  allowing  however  that  both 
the  sense  and  measure  are  exactly  observed. 

"The  Tempest"  (1670)  is  an  alteration  of 
Shakspeare^s  play,  made  by  Diyden  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Davenant;  "whom,"  says  he,  •*! 
found  of  so  ^uick  a  fancy,  that  nothing  was 
proposed  to  him  in  which  be  could  not  suddenly 
produce  a  thought  extremely  pleasant  and  smv 
prising  J  and  those  first  thoughts  of  bis,  contrary 
to  the  Latm  proveib,  were  not  always  ^e  least 
happy ;  and  as  his  fancy  was  quick,  so  likewise 
were  the  products  of  it  remote  and  new.  He 
borrowed  not  of 'any  other ;  and  his  imagina- 
tions were  such  as  could  not  easily  enter  into  any 
other  man." 

The  cfiect  produced  by  the  coi^junction  of 
these  two  powerful  minds  was,  that  to  Sbak- 
spearr's  monster,  Caliban,  is  added  a  sister  mon- 
ster, F^ycorax  ;  and  a  woman,  who,  in  the  origi- 
nal play,  had  never  seen  a  man,  is  in  this  brought 
acquainted  with  a  man  that  had  never  seen  a 
woman. 

About  this  time,  in  1673,  Dryden  seems  to 
have  had  his  quiet  much  disturbed  by  the  suc- 
cess of  "The  Empress  of  Morocco,"  a  tragedy 
written  in  rhyme  by  Elkanah  Settle  ,*  which  was 
so  much  applauded,  as  to  make  him  lliink  his 
supremacy  of  reputation  in  some  danger.  Set- 
tle had  not  only  been  prosperous  on  the  stage, 
but,  in  the  conndencc  of  success,  had  published 
his  play  with  sculptures  and  a  preface  of  defi- 
ance. Here  was  one  ofTcnce  added  to  another  ; 
and,  for  the  last  blast  of  inflammation,  it  was 
acted  at  "Whitehall  by  the  court  ladies. 

Dryden  could  not  now  repress  those  emotions, 
which  he  called  indignation,  and  others  jealousy  ; 
biit  wrote  upon  the  play  and  the  dedication  such 
criticism  as  malignant  impatience  could  pour  out 
in  haste. 

Of  Settle  he  gives  this  character  :  "  He's  an 
animal  of  a  most  deplored  understanding,  with- 
out reading  and  conversation.  His  being  is  in 
a  twilight  of  sense,  and  some  glimmerinff  of 
thought  which  he  never  can  fashion  into  wit  or 
English.  His  style  is  boisterous  and  rough 
hewn,  his  rhyme  incorrigibly  lewd,  and  his  num- 
bers perpetually  harsh  ana  ill-sounding.  The 
little  talent  which  he  has,  is  fancy.  He  some- 
times labours  with  a  thought ;  but,  with  the  pud- 
der  he  makes  to  bring  it  into  the  world,  'tis  com- 
monly slill-bom  ;  so  that,  for  want  of  learning 
and  elocution,  he  w^ill  never  be  able  to  express 
any  thing  either  naturally  or  justly." 

This  is  not  very  decent ;  yet  this  is  one  of  the 
pages  in  which  criticism  prevails  over  brutal 
furv.  He  proceeds  :  "  He  has  a  heavy  hand  at 
fbnl8,  and  a  great  felicity  in  writing  nonsense  for 
them.    Fools  they  will  be  in  spite  of  him. 
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hagf  hii  t#o  enuarasses,  hk  villain,  and  hissnK- 
villamj  nay,  hia  hero,  have  all  a  certain  natural 
cast  ot  the  father— their  folly  waa  bom  and  bred 
in  them,  and  something  of  the  Eikanah  will  be 
Viflible.** 

This  ia  Dryden's  general  declamation ;  I  will 
not  withhold  from  the  reader  a  particular  remark. 
Having  gone  through  the  first  act»  he  says,  "  to 
tonclode  this  act  with  the  moat  rumbling  piece 
of  nonaenae  spoken  yet : 

To  flattering  Ughtnine  our  feignM  Biniles  conform, 
Which,  hMk*d  with  thundar,  do  bu(  gild  a  aiorm. 

Canjorm  a  tmUe  to  Ughtnmgf  make  a  tmiU  imi- 
tate lighMkig,  and  flattering  ^gMntng;  lightning 
sure  ia  a  threatening  thing.  And  this  lightning 
must  gUd  a  storm.  Now,  if  I  must  conform  my 
amilea  to  lightning,  then  my  smiles  must  gild  a 
storm  too :  to  gild  with  smiUt  is  a  new  invention 
of  gilding.  And  gild  a  storm  by  being  backed 
w&  tkundef.  Thunder  is  part  of  the  storm ; 
80  one  pajt  of  the  storm  must  help  to  gild  an- 
other part,  and  help  by  backing;  as  if  a  man 
would  gild  a  thing  the  better  for  being  backed, 
or  having  a  load  upon  his  back.  So  that  here  is 
l^ngbv  eofi/ormlng,  smiling,  lightnings  back- 
ingf  and  tmmdering.  The  whole  U  as  if  1  should 
say  thus:  I  will  make  my  counterfeit  smiles 
look  like  a  flattering  stone-horse,  which,  being 
backed  with  a  trooper,  does  but  gild  the  battle. 
I  am  mistaken  if  nonsense  is  not  here  pretty 
thick  sown.  Sure  the  poet  writ  these  two  lines 
aboard  some  smack  in  a  storm,  and,  being  sea- 
sick, spewed  up  a  good  lump  of  clotted  nonsense 
at  once." 

Here  ia  perhaps  a  sufiicient  specimen ;  but  as 
the  pampmet,  though  Dryden's.  has  never  been 
thought  worthy  ^  republication,  and  is  not 
easily  to  be  found,  it  may  gratify  cariosity  to 
quote  it  more  largely : 

Whana'er  aha  blaeda, 
He  no  serarer  a  damnadon  naeda, 
That  daraa  pronounce  ihe  sentence  of  her  death. 
Than  the  infection  that  atlenda  that  breath. 

"  That  attends  that  breath,— The  poet  ia  at  breath 
again;  breath  can  never  *scape  him;  and  here 
he  brings  in  a  breath  that  must  be  i^feeUous  with 
^rofiowictiig  a  sentence ;  and  this  sentence  is 
not  to  be  pronounced  till  the  condemned  party 
bUeds  ;  that  is,  she  must  be  executed  first,  and 
sentenced  ailer ;  and  the  proitoimefng  of  this 
senUnce  will  be  infectious ;  that  is,  others  will 
catch  the  disease  of  that  sentence,  and  this  iiw 
feeding  of  others  will  torment  a  man's  self.  The 
whole  is  thus  i  when  she  hleeds,  thou  needest  no 
greater  hett  or  tarmmt  to  thfsdf,  than  infecting  of 
ethers  by  ;»ronoiifianc  a  sentence  vpon  her.  What 
hodge-podge  does  ne  make  here !  Never  was 
Dutch  grout  such  do^ng,  thick,  indigestible 
8tu£  But  this  is  but  a  taste  to  stay  the  sto- 
mach ;  we  shall  have  a  more  plentiful  meas  pre- 
sently. 

"Now  to  dish  up  the  poet's  broth|  that  I  pro- 
mised: 

For  when  wa*ra  dead,  and  onr  freed  aouls  enlarged, 

Of  nature's  groaaer  burden  we're  dlsehargad, 

Then,  gentle  as  a  happy  loTeTa  sigh. 

Like  wandering  meteors  through  the  afar  we'll  fly } 

And  in  our  airy  waDc,  as  aubtle  guests. 

We'll  steal  into  our  cruel  fathers*  breaau. 

There  read  their  souls,  and  track  each  passion's  sphere, 

See  how  RcTenge  mores  there,  AmbiUon  hare ; 
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And  in  their  o^be  view  the  dark  characters 

Of  sieges,  ruin»,  murders,  blood,  and  wars. 

We'll  blot  out  all  those  hideous  draughts,  and  write 

Pure  and  white  forms ;  then  with  a  radiant  light 

Their  breasts  encircle,  till  their  paaalons  be 

Oenile  as  nature  in  its  Infancy ; 

Till,  soften'd  by  our  charms,  their  furies  cease, 

And  their  rerenge  resolves  into  a  peace. 

Thus  by  our  death  their  quarrel  ends, 

Whom  living  we  made  foes,  dead  wa'U  make  iriands. 

"If  tliis  be  not  a  very  liberal  mess,  I  will  refer 
myself  to  the  stomach  of  any  moderate  guesL 
And  a  rare  mess  it  is,  far  excelling  any  West* 
minster  white-broth.  It  is  a  kind  of  giblet  por^ 
ridge,  made  of  the  giblets  of  a  couple  of  young 
geese,  stodged  full  of  meteors ,  orbs,  spheres,  tra^ 
hideous  draughts,  dark  eharaeters,  wMte  forms,  and 
radiant  U^hls,  designed  not  only  to  please  appe* 
tite,  and  mdulgc  luxury ;  but  it  is  d»o  physical| 
being  an  approved  medicine  to  purge  choler ;  for 
it  is  propounded,  by  Morena,  as  a  recipe  to  cure 
their  fathers  of  their  choleric  humours ;  and| 
were  it  written  in  characters  as  barbarous  as  the 
words,  might  very  well  pass  for  a  doctor's  bilL 
To  conclude ;  it  is  pomdge,  'tis  a  recipe,  'tis  a 
pig  with  a  pudding  m  the  bcdly,  'tis  I  know  not 
what:  for,  certainly,  never  any  one  that  prO' 
tended  to  write  sense  had  the  impudence  before 
to  put  such  stuff*  as  this  into  the  mouths  of  those 
that  were  to  speak  it  before  an  audience,  whom 
he  did  not  take  to  be  all  fools ;  and  after  that  to 
print  it  too,  and  expose  it  to  the  examination  of 
the  world.  But  let  ua  see  What  we  can  make  of 
this  stuff: 

For  when  jKfitB  dead,  and  OUT  firaed  aouls  enlaTgad^ 

"  Here  he  tells  what  it  is  to  be  dead;  it  ia  to 
have  our  freed  souls  set  free.  Now,  if  to  have  a 
soul  set  free,  is  to  be  dead ;  then,  to  have  a  freed 
soul  set  free,  is  to  have  a  dead  man  die. 

Than,  gentle  as  a  happy  loTar*s  idgh— 

"They  two  like  one  sigh,  and  that  one  sigh  lika 
two  wandering  meteors, 

—Shall  fly  through  the  air^ 

"That  is,  they  shall  moiint  above  like  falling 
stars,  or  else  they  shall  skip  like  two  Jacks  wi  w 
lanthoms,  or  Will  with  a  wisp,  and  Madge  with 
a  candle." 

"wffui  in  their  airy  uikk  steal  into  their  erud 
fathers*  breasts,  Uke  subtle  guests.  So  that  their 
fathers'  6reafto  must  be  in  an  otry  woUb,  an  airv  toott 
of  a  JUer,  Andthere  they  vHll  read  their  souls,  and 
track  the  spheres  of  their  passions.  That  is,  Uieso 
walking  fliers,  Jack  with  a  lanthom,  &Ci  will  pot 
on  his  spectacles,  and  fall  a  reading  souls;  afid 
put  on  his  pumps,  and  fall  a  tracking  of  spheres  s 
so  that  he  will  read  and  run,  walk  and  fly,  at  the 
same  time !  Oh !  nimble  Jsick !  Then  he  will  seo^ 
how  revenge  here,  how  ambition  there —  The 
birds  will  hop  about  ,And  then  view  the  dark 
characters  of  sieges,  ruinst  murders,  blood,  and 
wars,  in  th^  orbs :  track  the  characters  to  their 
forms!  Ob!  rare  sport  for  Jack!  Never  was 
pUce  so  fiiU  of  game  as  these  breasts  I  Youcai^ 
not  stir,  but  flush  a  sphere,  start  a  character,  of 
unkennel  an  orb !" 

Settle's  is  said  to  have  been  tSe  firat  play  em 
bellished  with  sculptures )  those  omaments  seem 
to  have  given  poor  Dryden  great  disturbanocb 
He  tries,  however,  to  ease  hia  pain  by  venting 
his  malice  in  a  parody. 

"  The  poet  haa  not  only  been  so  imprudent  !• 
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'expose  aO  this  stufi^  hot  lo  anrogant  to  defend  it 
-with  an  epistle ;  like  a  saucy  booth-keeper,  that, 
when  he  had  put  a  cheat  upon  the  people,  would 
wrangle  and  fight  with  any  that  would  not  like 
it,  or  would  offer  to  discover  it ;  for  which  arro- 
|;ance  oor  poet  receives  this  correction ;  and,  to 
lork  him  a  little  the  shaiper,  I  will  not  transpose 
liis  Terse,  but  by  the  help  of  his  own  words! 
transnonsense  sense,  that  oy  my  stuff  people  ■ 
may  judge  the  better  what  his  is : 

'Orsit  Boy,  thy  trag«dy  and  sculnttirefl  done. 
From  prem  and  plates,  in  fleets  do  homeward  run ; 
And,  in  ridiculous  and  humble  pride. 
Their  course  in  ballad-singers'  baskets  guide, 
Whose  greasy  twigs  do  all  new  beauties  take. 
From  the  gay  shows  thy  dainty  sculptures  make. 
Thy  lines  a  mess  of  rhyming  nonsense  yield, 
A  senseless  talo  With  flattering  fustian  filPd 
Ho  grain  of  sense  does  in  one  line  appear. 
Thy  words  big  bulks  of  boisterous  bombast  bear. 
With  noise  they  move,  and  frum  players*  mouths  rebound, 
When  their  tongues  dance  to  thy  words'  empty  sound. 
By  thee  Inspir'df,  the  rumbling  verses  roll, 
Aa  if  that  rhyme  and  bombast  lent  a  soul ; 
And  with  Uiat  soul  they  seem  taught  duty  too ; 
To  huffing  words  does  humble  nonsense  "bow. 
As  If  it  would  thy  worthless  worth  enhance, 
^o  th*  lowest  rank  of  fops  thy  praise  advance. 
To  whom,  by  instinct,  all  thy  stuff  is  dear : 
Their  loud  claps  echo  to  the  theatre. 
iTrom  breaths  of  fools  thy  commendation  spreaas, 
Fame  sings  thv  praise  with  mouths  of  logger-heads. 
'With  noise  ana  laughing  each  thy  fustian  greets, 
*Tis  dapt  by  choirs  of  empty-headed  cits. 
Who  have  their  tribute. sent,  and  homage  given. 
As  men  In  whispers  send  loud  noise  to  heaven. 

*'  Thus  I  have  daubed  him  with  his  own  pud- 
dle :  and  now  we  are  come  from  aboard  his 
dancing,  masking,  rebounding,  breathing  fleet : 
and,  as  if  we  had  landed  at  Gotham,  we  meet 
nothing  but  fools  and  nonsense." 

Such  was  the  criticism  to  which  the  genius  of 
Dryden  could  be  reduced  between  rage  and  ter- 
ror:  rage  with  little  provocation,  and  terror 
^tn  little  danger.  To  see  the  highest  mind  thus 
levelled  with  the  meanest,  may  produce  some 
solace  to  the  consciousness  of  weakness,  and 
some  mortification  to  the  pride  of  wisdom.  But 
let  it  be  remembered  that  minds  are  not  leRrellcd 
in  their  powers  but  when  they  are  first  levelled 
in  their  desires.  Dryden  and  Settle  had  both 
placed  their  happiness  in  the  claps  of  multi- 
tudes. 

"An  Evening's  Love,  or  the  Mock  Astrolo- 
-ger,''  a  comedy,  (1671,)  is  dedicated  to  the  illus- 
trious Duke  of  Newcastle,  whom  he  courts  by 
adding  to  his  praises  those  of  his  lady,  not  only 
na  a  &ver,  but  a  partner  of  his  studies.  It  is 
tmpleasing  to  think  how  many  names,  once  ce- 
lebrated, are  since  forgotten.  Of  Newcastle's 
works  nothing  is  now  known  but  his  Treatise  on 
Horsemanship. 

The  preface  seems  very  elaborately  written, 
and  contains  many  just  remarks  on  the  fathers 
of  the  English  drama.  Shakspeare's  plots,  he 
says,  are  in  the  hundred  novels  of  Cinthioj 
those  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  in  Spanish  sto- 
ries ;  Jonson  only  made  them  for  himself.  His 
criticisms  upon  tragedy,  comedy,  and  farce,  are 
judicious  and  profound.  He  endeavours  to  de- 
fend the  immorflity  of  some  of  his  comedies  by 
the  example  of  former  writers ;  wliich  is  only 
to  say  that  he  w  as  not  the  first,  nor  perhaps  the 
greatest  oficndcr.  Against  tliose  that  accused 
him  of  plagiarism^  he  alleges  a  favourable  ex- 
fmmoA  of  the  Kjh^:   "He  only  desired  that 


they,  who  aocase  me  of  thefts,  would  ttaal  Um 
plays  like  mine ;"  and  then  relates  how  much 
labour  he  spends  in  fitting  for  the  English  stag* 
what  he  borrows  firom  others. 

"Tyrannic  Love,  or  the  Virgin  Martyr," 
(1672)  was  another  tragedy  in  rhyme,  conspi- 
cuous for  many  passages  of  strength  and  ele- 
gance, and  many  of  empty  noise  and  ridiculous 
turbidence.  The  rants  of  Maximin  have  beeo 
always  the  sport  of  criticism ;  and  were  at  length, 
if  his  own  confession  may  be  trusted,  the  shame 
of  the  vnriter. 

Of  this  play  he  has  taken  care  to  let^  the 
reader  know,  that  it  was  contrived  and  written 
in  seven  weeks.  Want  of  time  was  oflen  his 
excuse,  or  perhaps  shortness  of  time  was  his  pri- 
vate boast  in  the  form  of  an  apology. 

It  -was  written  before  "The  Conquest  of  Gra- 
nada," but  published  after  it.  The  design  is  to 
recommend  piety.  "I  considered  that  pleasure 
was  not  the  only  end  of  poesy ;  and  that  even 
the  instructions  of  morality  were  not  so  wholly 
the  business  of  a  poet,  as  tnat  the  precepts  and 
examples  of  piety  were  to  be  omitted ;  for  to 
leave  that  employment  altogether  to  the  clergy, 
were  to  forget  tnat  religion  was  first  taught  m 
verse,  which  the  laziness  or  dullness  of  succeed- 
ing priesthood  turned  afterwards  into  prose." 
Thus  foolishly  could  Dryden  write,  rather  than 
not  show  his  malice  to  the  parsons. 

The  two  parts  of  "  The  Conquest  of  Grana- 
da" (1672)  are  written  with  a  seeming  determi- 
nation to  glut  the  public  with  dramatic  wonders 
to  exhibit  in  its  highest  elevation  a  theatrical 
meteor  of  incredible  love  and  impossible  valour, 
and  to  leave  no  room  for  a  wilder  flight  to  the 
extravagance  of  posterity.  All  the  rays  of  ro» 
mantle  neat,  whether  amorous  or  warliKe,  glow 
in  Almanzor  by  a  kind  of  concentration.  He  ia 
above  all  laws ;  he  is  exempt  from  all  restraints ; 
he  ranges  the  world  at  will,  and  governs  wher^ 
ever  he  appears.  He  fights  without  inquiring 
the  cause,  and  loves  in  spite  of  the  obligations  of 
justice,  of  rejection  by  his  mistress,  and  of  pro- 
hibition from  the  dead.  Yet  the  scenes  are,  for 
the  most  part,  delightful ;  they  exhibit  a  kind  of 
illustrious  depravity,  and  majestic  madness,  such 
as,  if  it  is  sometimes  despised,  is  often  reve- 
renced, and  in  which  the  ridiculous  is  mingled 
with  the  astonishing. 

In  tlie  epilogue  to  the  second  part  of  "The 
Conquest  of  Granada,"  Dryden  indulges  his  fa- 
vourite pleasure  of  discreditmg  his  predece88or« ; 
and  this  epilogue  he  has  defended  by  a  long  post- 
script. He  had  promised  a  second  dialogue,  in 
which  he  should  more  fully  treat  of  the  virtues 
and  faults  of  tlie  English  poets,  who  have  writ- 
ten in  the  dramaiic,  epic,  or  lyric  way.  Tliis 
promise  was  never  foniiuUy  performed ;  but, 
with  respect  to  tlie  dramatic  writers,  he  has 
given  us  m  his  prefaces,  and  in  this  postscript, 
something  equivalent ;  but  his  purpose  being  to 
exalt  himself  by  the  comparison,  he  bhows  faults 
distinctly,  and  only  praises  excellence  in  general 
terms. 

A  play  thus  written,  in  professed  defiance  of 
probability,  naturally  drew  upon  itself  the  vul 
tures  of  the  theatre.  One  of  the  critics  tliat  at- 
tacked it  was  Martin  Cliflurd,  to  whom  Sprat 
addressed  the  life  of  Cowley,  with  such  vene- 
ration of  his  critical  powers  as  might  naturally 
excite  great  expectations  of  instruction  from  hia 
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nourin.  Bat  let  honest  credulity  beware  of 
reoeiTing  characters  from  contemporary  writers. 
CIiflbrd*s  remarks,  by  the  favour  of  Dr.  Percy, 
were  at  last  obtained ;  and,  that  no  man  may 
ever  want  them  more,  I  will  extract  enough  to 
satisfy  aU  reasonable  desire. 

In  the  first  letter  his  observation  is  only 
general :  "  You  do  live,"  says  he,  "  in  as  much 
Ignorance  and  darkness  as  you  did  in  the  womb ; 
your  writings  are  like  a  Jack-of-6dl-trades*  shop  j 
they  have  a  variety,  but  nothing  of  value ;  and 
if  thou  art  not  the  dullest  plant-animal  that  ever 
the  earth  produced,  all  that  I  have  conversed 
with  are  strangely  mistaken  in  thee.*' 

In  the  second  ne  tells  him  that  Almanzor  is 
not  more  copied  from  Achilles  than  from  an- 
cient Pistol.  "  But  I  am,"  says  he,  ''strangely 
mistaken  if  I  have  not  seen  this  very  Alman- 
stor  of  yours  in  some  disguise  about  this  town, 
and  passing  under  another  name.  PrVthee  tell 
me  true,  was  not  this  huficaf)  once  the  Indian 
Emperor?  and  at  another  time  did  he  not 
call  himself  Mozimin?  Was  not  Lyndorajca 
once  called  Almeria  7  I  mean,  under  Montezu- 
ma, the  Indian  Emperor.  I  protest  and  vow 
they  are  either  the  same,  or  so  alike,  that  I  can- 
not, for  my  heart,  distinguish  one  from  the 
other.  You  are,  therefore,  a  strange  uncon- 
scionable thief;  thou  art  not  content  to  steal 
from  ojthers,  but  dost  rob  thy  poor  wretched 
self  too." 

Now  was  Settle's  time  to  take  his  revenge. 
He  wrote  a  vindication  of  his  own  lines :  and, 
if  he  is  forced  to  yield  any  thing,  makes  his  re- 
prisals upon  his  enemy.  To  say  that  his  answer 
18  equal  to  the  censure,  is  no  nigh  commenda- 
tion. To  expose  Dryden's  meth(xl  of  analyzing 
his  expressions,  he  tries  the  same  expeninent 
upon  tne  same  description  of  the  ships  m  "  The 
Indian  Emperor,"  oi  which,  however,  he  does 
not  deny  the  excellence ;  but  intends  to  show, 
that  by  studied  misconstruction  every  thin£^  may 
be  equally  represented  as  ridiculous.  After  so 
much  of  Dryden's  elegant  animadversions,  ills' 
tice  requires  that  something  of  Settle's  should  be 
exhibited.  The  following  ooservations  are  there- 
fore extracted  from  a  quarto  pamphlet  of  ninety- 
five  pages : 

Fats  aftsr  him  below  with  pain  did  move, 
And  Tictory  oooid  icBrco  keep  pace  above. 

"These  two  lines,  if  he  can  show  me  any  sense 
or  thought  in,  or  any  thing  but  bombast  and 
muse,  he  shall  make  me  believe  every  word  in 
his  observations  on  *  Monxjco'  sense.'' 

"In  the  *E5nprcs8  of  Morocco'  were  these 
lines: 

IMI  travel  then  to  eome  remoter  sphere. 

Till  I  And  out  new  worlds,  anil  crown  70U  there.** 

On  which  Dryden  made  this  remark : 

"  I  believe  our  learned  author  takes  a  sphere 
for  a  country  j  the  sphere  of  Morocco ;  as  if  Mo- 
rocco were  the  globe  of  earth  and  water ;  but  a 
globe  is  no  sphere  neither,  by  his  leave,"  %uc 
"  So  ipikere  must  not  be  sense,  unless  it  relates  to 
a  eirealar  motion  about  a  globe,  in  which  sense 
the  astronomers  use  it.  1  would  desire  him  to 
expound  those  lines  in  'Gmnada :' 

I'll  CO  the  turrets  of  the  palace  jro. 
And  add  new  fire  to  those  that  fignt  below. 
Thanee,  hero-lilce,  with  torcheaby  my  side 
(Far  be  tke  omea  Choufh),  my  love  Til  f ulde- 


ISo,  like  his  better  foicane  PU  aDpear, 

With  open  arms,  looee  veil,  ana  nowing  hair, 
Jast  flying  forward  from  my  rolling  sphere. 

I  wonder  if  he  be  so  strict,  how  he  dares  maka 
so  bold  with  the  sphere  himself,  and  be  so  cri 
tical  hi  other  mcn^s  writings.  Fortiuic  is  fancied 
standing  on  a  globe,  not  on  a  sphere^  as  he  told 
us  in  ihc  first  act. 

"Because  *Elkanah's  Sijniles  are  the  most 
unlike  things  to  what  tliey  are  com[)ared  in  the 
world,'  I'll  venture  to  start  a  simile  in  his  *  An- 
nus Mirabilis:'  he  gives  this  poetical  descriptum 
of  the  ship  called  The  London : 

The  goodly  London  In  her  gallant  trim, 

The  phenix-daughter  of  ihe  vanquish  d  old, 

Like  a  rich  bride  does  on  the  ocean  swim, 

And  on  her  shadow  rides  In  floating  gold. 

Her  flag  alotl  i$pread  ruflling  in  the  wind. 

And  sanguine  sireamers  seein'd  ihe  flood  to  fire: 

The  weaver,  charm  d  wiih  wtiat  his  loom  deaigii*d 

Goes  on  to  sea,  and  knows  not  10  retire. 

With  roomy  decks  her  guns,  of  mighiy  strength, 

Whose  low-laid  mouths  each  mounting  billow  lavss^ 

Deep  in  her  draught,  and  warlilce  in  her  length, 

She  seems  a  sea-waep  flying  in  the  waves. 

What  a  wonderful  pother  is  here,  to  make  all 
these  poetical  beautihcations  of  a  ship ;  that  is^ 
a  phenix  in  the  first  stanza,  and  but  a  wasp  in 
the  last ;  nay,  to  make  his  humble  comparison  of 
a  wasp  more  ridiculous,  he  does  not  say  it  ^ta 
upon,  the  waves  as  nimbly  as  a  wasp,  or  the  like^ 
but  it  seemed  a  wasp.  But  our  author  at  the 
writing  of  this  was  not  in  his  altitudes,  to  com- 
pare ships  to  floating  palaces :  a  comparison  to 
tlie  purpose  was  a  perfection  he  did  not  arriica 
to  tul  the  IndifM  Emperoi^a  days.  But  perhaps 
his  similitude  has  more  in  it  than  we  imagine ; 
this  ship  had  a  great  many  guns  in  her,  and  they, 
put  ail  together,  made  the  sting  in  the  wasp's 
tail ;  for  this  is  all  the  reason  I  can  guess,  why 
it  seemed  a  wasp.  But  because  we  will  allow 
him  all  we  can  to  help  out,  let  it  be  a  phenix  ««•- 
tDOfp,  and  the  rarity  of  such  an  animal  may  do 
much  towards  heigntening  the  fancy. 

"It  had  been  much  more  to  his  piurpose,  if  he 
had  designed  to  render  the  senseless  play  little, 
to  have  searched  for  some  such  pedantry  aa 

this: 

Two  ifs  ecarce  make  one  poaelbllUy. 
If  justice  will  take  all,  and  nothing  ^re, 
Justice,  roethinks,  is  not  distribuuve. 
To  die  or  kill  you !« the  altematire. 
Rather  than  take  your  life,  I  will  not  live. 

"  Observe  how  prettily  our  author  chops  lojgic 
in  heroic  verse.  Three  such  fustian  canting 
words  as  di^ribxUwe^  aUemativey  and  two  ifs,  no 
man  but  hhnself  would  have  come  witliin  the 
noise  oC  But  he's  a  man  of  general  learning 
and  all  comes  into  his  play. 

"  'Twould  have  done  well  too  if  he  could  have 
met  with  a  rant  or  two,  worth  the  observation . 
such  as. 

More  swift] V,  Sun,  and  fly  a  lover's  pace : 
Leave  months  and  weeks  behind  thee  In  thy  race 

"But  surely  the  sun,  whether  he  flies  a  lover^ 
or  not  a  lover's  pace,  leaves  weeks  and  months, 
nay,  years  too,  behind  him  in  his  race. 

"Poor  Robin,  or  any  other  of  the  philo-mSr- 
thematics,  would  have  given  him  satisfaction  i» 
the  point. 

If  I  could  kill  thee  now,  thy  fsteHi  so  low. 
That  I  must  stoop,  ere  I  can  give  the  blow* 
But  mine  is  fixed  so  far  above  thy  crown. 
That  all  thy  men, 
PU'd  on  thy  baok,  can  MvarpuS  It  dswA 
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<<Now  wliere  that  Is,  Afananzor^  &te  is  fixed, 
I  cannot  guess :  but,  wherever  it  is,  I  believe 
jfjxaaiaor,  and  think  that  all  Abdalla's  subjects, 
piled  upon  one  another,  mieht  not  pull  down  his 
^te  so  well  as  without  piling:  brides,  I  think 
Abdalla  so  wise  a  man,  that  if  Almanzor  had 
told  him  that  piline  his  men  upon  his  back  might 
^o  the  feat,  he  woiud  scarcely  bear  such  a  weight, 
|br  the  pleasure  of  the  exploit ;  but  it  is  a  huff, 
fuid  let  Abdalla  do  it  if  he  dare. 

Ttaa  p9op^  Uk»  s  faaadloQg  torrent  |o, 
And  every  dun  they  break  or  overflow, 
But,  unopposed,  they  either  loae  their  force. 
Or  windln  volumee  to  their  former  coune. 

A  very  pretty  allusion,  contrary  to  all  sense  or 
reason.  Torrents,  I  take  it,  let  them  wind  never 
ao  much,  can  never  return  to  their  former  course, 
iiniess  he  can  suppose  that  fountains  can  |0  up- 
wards, which  is  unpossible ;  nay^  more,  m  tne 
fyregmoe  paee  he  tells  us  so  too ;  a  trick  of  a 
Tery  unSuthful  memory. 

But  can  no  mor^  thsn  fountsina  upward  flow. 

Whiek  of  a  torrent,  which  signifies  a  rapid 
•treaov,  is  much  more  impossible.  Besides,  if  he 
goes  to  quibble,  and  say,  that  it  is  possible  by  art 
water  may  be  made  return,  and  tne  same  water 
nm  twice  in  one  and  the  same  channel;  then  he 
quite  confutes  what  he  says }  for  it  is  by  being 
opposed,  that  it  runs  into  its  former  course  ^  for 


acknowledges  not  only  as  the  defender  of  his 
poetry,  but  the  promoter  of  his  fortune.  Lang*r 
baine  places  this  play  in  1673.  The  Earl  of 
Rochester,  therefore,  was  the  famous  Wilmot, 
whom  yet  tiadition  always  represents  as  an 
enemy  to  Dryden,  and  who  is  mentioned  by  him 
with  some  disrespect  in  the  preface  to  '  JuvenaL* 

"  The  Assignation,  or  Love  in  a  Nunnery,** 
a  comedy  (1673),  was  driven  off  the  stage,  ogmnH 
the  opinwn^  as  the  Author  says,  of  the  heetjudgee^ 
It  is  dedicated  in  a  very  elegant  address  to  Sir 
Charles  Sedley ;  in  which  he  finds  an  oppor^ 
tunity  for  his  usual  complaint  of  hard  treatment 
apd  unreasonable  censure. 

"  Amboyna"  (1673)  is  a  tissue  of  mingled  dia 
logue  in  verse  and  prose,  and  was  perhaps 
written  in  less  lime  than  "  The  Virgin  Martyr ;" 
though  the  Author  thought  not  fit,  either  osten* 
tatiously  or  mournfully,  to  tell  how  little  labour 
it  cost  mm,  or  at  how  short  a  warning  he  pro- 
diMed  it  It  was  a  temporary  performance, 
written  in  the  time  of  the  Dutch  war,  to  in- 
flame the  nation  against  their  enemies ;  to  whom 
he  hopes,  as  he  declares  in  his  epiloeue,  to  make 
his  poetry  not  less  destructive  than  that  by 
wbicn  TyrtsBUS  of  old  animated  the  Spartans, 
This  play  was  written  in  the  second  Dutch 


war,  in  1673. 


(<  TroUus  and  Cressida'*  (1679)  is  a  play 
altered  from  Shakspeare :  but  so  altered,  that, 


all  engines  that  make  water  so  return,  do  it  by  :  even  in  Langbaine's  opinion,  ^  the  last  scene  in 


compulsion  and  opposition.  Or,  if  he  means  a 
headlong  torrent  ror  a  tide,  which  would  be  ridi- 
culous, yet  they  do  not  wind  in  volumes  but 
come  fore-rifht  back  (if  their  upright  lies 
vtraight  to  their  former  course),  and  that  by 
apposition  of  the  sea- water,  that  drives  them 
back  again, 

'^And  for  fiiney,  when  he  lights  of  any  thing 
like  it,  'tis  a  wonder  if  it  be  not  borrowed.  As 
here^  for  example  o^  I  find  this  fanciful  thought 
in  his  '  Ann.  Mirab.' 


Old  father  Thames  rais*d  up  hie  reverend  head  : 
But  fear*d  the  fate  of  SfanoeiB  would  return ; 
Peep  In  the  ooze  he  eouxht  hie  Be<||y  bed ; 
And  shrunk  his  waters  back  into  hla  urn. 


Lna  shrunk  his  waters 

■ 

This  is  stolen  from  Cowley's  'Davideis,'  p.  9. 

Bwifk  Jordan  started,  a;id  straight  backward  $ed, 
Hiding  amongst  thick  reeds  his  aged  head. 
And  tihen  the  Spaniards  their  um^uU  begin. 
At  once  beat  those  without  and  those  within. 

*'This  Almanzor  speaks  of  himself;  and  sure 
for  one  man  to  conquer  an  army  within  tlie  city, 
and  another  without  the  city,  at  once^  is  somci 
thing  difficult:  but  this  flignt  is  pordonahic  to 
some  we  meet  with  in  '  Granada  ;*  Osmin, 
speaking  of  Almanzor, 

Who,  Vke  a  tempest  that  outrides  the  wii^, 
hlade  a  Just  bailie,  ere  the  bodies  joined. 

Pray,  what  does  this  honourable  person  mean 
by  a  tempest  thid  outrxdea  the  vmd  !  a  tempest 
that  outndes  itself  7  To  suppose  a  tempest  with- 
out wind,  is  as  bad  as  supposing  a  man  to  walk 
without  feet ;  for  if  he  supposes  the  tempest  to 
be  something  distinct  fVom  the  wind,  yet,  as 
being  the  effect  of  wind  only,  to  come  ben>re  the 
cause  u  a  little  preposterous ;  so  that  if  he  takes 
it  one  way,  or  if  he  takes  it  the  other,  tliose  two 
ifi  will  scarcely  make  one  poesihUUyJ"  Enough 
of  Settle, 

''Marriage  a-humode"  (1673)  is  a  comedy 
dedicated  to  the  Earl  of  BUjchester;  whom  he 


the  third  act  is  a  masterpiece."  It  is  introduced 
by  a  discourse  on  "  the  Grounds  of  Criticism  in 
Tragedy,"  to  which  I  suspect  thatRymer's  book 
had  oven  occasion. 

"TheSpanish  Friar"  (1681)  isatragi-comedy, 
eminent  for  the  happy  coincidence  and  coalition 
of  the  two  plots.  As  it  was  written  against  the 
papists,  it  would  naturally  at  that  tune  have 
mends  and  enemies ;  and  partly  by  the  popula- 
rity which  it  obtained  at  first,  and  partly  by  the 
real  power  both  of  the  serious  and  risible  part, 
it  continued  long  a  favourite  of  the  public 

It  was  Dryden*s  opinion,  at  least  for  some 
time,  and  he  maintamed  it  in  the  dedication  of 
this  l^ay,  that  the  drama  required  an  alterna 
tion  of  comic  and  tragic  scenes ;  and  that  it  ia 
necessary  to  mitagate  by  alleviations  of  merri- 
ment the  pressure  of  ponderous  eventa,  and  tha 
fatigue  of  toilsome  passions.  ''  Whoever,"  sajs 
he^  ''cannot  perform  both  parts  is  but  halt  a 
v^rtier  for  the  stage." 

'♦The  Duke  of  Guise,"  a  tragedy  (1683) 
written  in  conjunction  with  hee,  as  "  Oedipus" 
had  been  before,  seems  to  deserve  notice  only 
for  the  offence  which  it  gave  to  the  remnant  of 
the  covenanters,  and  in  general  to  the  enemies 
of  the  court,  who  attacked  him  with  great  vio- 
lence, and  were  answered  by  him  ;  though  at 
last  he  seems  to  withdraw  from  the  conflict,  by 
transferring  the  greater  part  of  the  blame  or 
merit  to  his  partner.  It  nappened  that  a  con- 
tract had  been  made  between  them,  by  which 
they  were  to  join  in  writing  a  play:  and  "he 
happened,"  says  Dryden,  "  to  claim  the  promise 
just  upon  the  nnishing  of  a  poem,  when  I  would 
nave  ueen  glad  of  a  little  respite. — Tim^thirda 
of  it  belonged  to  him ;  and  to  me  only  the  first 
scene  of  the  play,  the  whole  fourth  act,  and  the 
first  half,  or  somewhat  more,  of  the  fifth." 

This  was  a  play  written  professedly  for  the 
party  of  the  Duke  of  York,  whosa  suecession 
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vsB  then  opposed.  A  parallel  is  intended  be- 
tween the  leaguers  of  Franee  and  the  oorenantere 
of  England  :  and  this  intention  produced  the 
oontroversy. 

*'  Albion  and  Albanius**  (1685)  is  a  musical 
drama  or  o^ra,  written,  like  "  The  Duke  of 
Guise,**  against  the  republioans.  With  what 
success  it  was  peiformed,  I  have  not  found.* 

"  Tl^  state  of  Innocence  and  Fall  of  Man" 
(1675)  is  termed  by  him  an  opera :  it  is  rather 
a  tragedy  in  heroic  rhyme,  out  of  which  the 
personages  are  such  as  cannot  decently  be  ex- 
hibited on  the  staee.  Some  such  production 
was  foreseen  by  Marvel,  who  writes  thus  to 
Milton : 

**  Or  if  a  work  m  inflnUa  be  0i»um>d, 
Jealous  I  wftB  leat  Mine  len  nulful  hand, 
(Such  a*  dbquiat  always  what  Is  well, 
And  by  iU'lmiiating  would  excel,) 
Might  hence  presume  ihe  whole  creation'B  daj 
To  change  in  scenes,  and  show  it  in  a  play." 

It  is  another  of  his  hasty  productions :  for 
the  heat  of  his  imagination  raised  it  in  a  month. 

This  composition  is  addressed  to  the  Princess 
of  Modena,  then  Dutchess  of  York,  in  a  strain 
of  flattery  which  disgraces  genius,  and  whidi  it 
was  wonderful  that  any  man  that  knew  the 
meaning  of  his  own  words  could  use  without 
self-detestation.  It  is  an  attempt  to  mingle 
earth  and  heayen,  by  praising  human  excellence 
in  the  language  of  religion. 

The  preface  contains  an  apology  for  heroic 
Terse  anid  poetic  license  ;  by  which  is  meant  not 
any  liberty  taken  in  contracting  or  extending 
words,  but  the  use  of  bold  fictions  and  ambitious 
fignires. 

The  reason  which  he  gives  for  printing  what 
was  never  acted  cannot  be  overpassed;  "I  was 
induced  to  it  in  my  own  defence,  many  hundred 
copies  of  it  being  dispersed  abroad  without  my 
knowledge  or  consent;  and  every  one  eathering 
new  faults,  it  became  at  length  a  libel  agaii^t 
me."  These  copies,  as  they  gatherMi  faults, 
were  apparently  manuscript,  and  he  lived  in  an 
sge  rery  unlike  ours,  if  many  hundred  copies 
of  fourteen  hundred  lines  were  likely  to  be 
transcribed.  An  author  has  a  right  to  print 
his  own  works,  aiki  need  not  seek  an  apdogy 
in  falsehood ;  but  he  that  could  bear  to  write 
ihe  dedication  felt  no  pain  in  writing  thp  pre- 
face, 

*'  Aureng  Zebe"  (16761)  is  a  txaeedy  founded 
on  the  actions  of  a  great  prince  tnen  rei^piin^, 
but  over  nations  not  likely  to  employ  their  cri- 
tics upon  the  transactions  of  the  English  stage. 
If  he  nad  known  and  disliked  his  own  character, 
our  trade  was  not  in  those  times  secure  from  his 
resentmenL  Hia,  country  is  at  such  a  distance, 
that  tlie  manners  might  be  safely  falsified,  and 
the  incidents  feigned:  for  the  remoteness  of 
pliice  is  remarked,  by  Racine,  to  afford  the  same 
conveniences  to  a  poet  as  length  of  time. 

This  play  is  written  in  rhyme,  and  has  the 
appearance  of  being  the  most  elaborate  of  all  the 
dramas.  The  personages  are  imperial ;  but  the 
diuloguc  is  often  domestic,  and  therefore  suscep- 


*  Downes  says,  it  was  performed  on  a  rery  unlucky 
day,  viz.  tliai  on  which  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  landed 
in  the  weat :  and  he  intimates,  that  the  consternation 
loUi  which  the  I'Ingdom  was  thrown  by  this  event  was  a 
reason  why  it  was  nertbrmed  bu(  six  tijnea  and  was  in 
(ensral  ^1  recelveo*— H- 


tible  of  sentiments  accommodated  to  fhmiliBr  in  • 
cidents.  The  complaint  of  life  is  celebrated; 
and  there  are  many  other  passages  that  may  be 
read  with  pleasure. 

This  play  is  addressed  to  the  Earl  of  Mul- 
grave,  afterwards  Duke  of  Buckingham,  him- 
self if  not  a  poet,  yet  a  writer  of  verses,  and  a 
critic  In  this  address  Dryden  ^ve  the  first 
hints  of  his  intention  to  write  an  epic  poem.  He 
mentions  his  desien  in  terms  so  obscure,  that  he 
seems  afraid  lest  his  plan  should  be  purloined, 
as,  he  says,  happened  to  him  when  he  told  it 
more  plainly  in  his  preface  to  **  Juvenal.** 
"  The  deufn,**  says  he,  "  you  know  is  great, 
the  story  ESiglish,  and  neither  too  near  the  pre- 
sent times,  nor  too  distant  from  them.*' 

"  All  for  Love,  or  the  World  well  Lost," 
(1678,)  a  trafedy  founded  upon  the  story  of  An- 
tony and  Cleopatra,  he  tells  us,  *'  is  the  only 
play  which  he  wrote  for  himself;"  the  rest 
were  given  to  the  people.  It  is  by  universal 
consent  accounted  the  work  in  which  he  has  ad- 
mitted the  fewest  improprieties  of  style  or  cha- 
racter ;  but  it  has  one  fault  equal  to  many, 
though  rather  moral  than  critical,  thaU  by  ad- 
mitting the  romantic  omnipotence  of  Love,  he 
has  recommended,  as  laudable  and  worthy  of 
imitation,  that  conduct  which,  through  all  aee& 
the  ^ood  have  censured  as  vicious,  and  the  oad 
despised  as  foolish. 

Uf  this  play,  the  prologue  and  the  epilogue, 
thoujg^  written  upon  the  common  topics  of  ma- 
licious and  ienorant  oriticisms,  and  without  any 
particular  relation  to  the  characters  or  incidents 
of  the  drama,  are  deservedly  celebrated  for  their 
elegance  and  sprighiliness. 

«<Limberham,  or  the  Kind  Keeper,"  (1680)  ia 
a  comedy,  which,  after  the  third  night,  was  pro- 
hibited as  too  indecent  for  the  sta^  What 
gave  offenoe  was  in  the  printing,  as  the  Author 
says,  altered  or  omitted.  Dryden  confesses  that 
its  indecency  was  objected  to ;  but  Langbaine, 
who  y«t  seldom  favours  him,  imputes  iu  expul- 
sion to  resentment,  because  it  *'so  much  exposed 
the  keeping  part  of  the  towa" 

<«  Oedipus»  (167d)  is  a  tragedy  formed  by 
Dryden  axKl  Lee,  in  conjunction,  from  the  works 
of  Sophocles,  Seneca,  and  Comeille.  Dryden 
planned  the  scenes,  and  eompoaed  the  first  and 
third  acts. 

^*  Don  Sebastian"  (1690)  is  commonly  esteem* 
ed  either  the  first  or  second  of  his  dramatic  per» 
formances.  It  is  too  long  to  be  all  acted,  and  has 
many  characters  and  many  incidents :  and 
though  it  is  not  without  sallies  of  frantic  dig- 
nity, and  more  noise  than  meaning,  yet,  as  it 
msJces  approaches  to  the  possibilities  of  real  life, 
and  has  bome  sentiments  which  leave  a  strong 
impression^  it  continued  long  to  attract  atten- 
tion. Amidst  the  distresses  of  princes,  and  the 
vicissitudes  of  empire,  are  inserted  several  scenes 
which  the  writer  intended  forcomip;  but  which. 
I  suppose,  that  age  did  not  much  conimend,  and 
this  would  not  endure.  There  are,  however, 
passages  of  excdlencc  universally  acknowledge 
ed ;  ue  dispute  and  the  reconciliation  of  Doraz 
and  Sebastian  has  always  been  admired. 

This  play  was  first  acted  in  1690,  after  Dry- 
den hacT  for  some  years  discontinued  dramatic 
poetry. 

"  Amphytrion"  is  a  comedy  derived  from 
Plautos  and  Moliere,    The  deoicatipQ  is  dated 
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Ott.  1690.  This  pUy  seems  to  have  succeeded 
•t  its  first  appearanoe  j  and  was,  I  think,  long 
considered  as  a  very  diverting  entertainment. 

'^Cleomenee'*  (1692)  is  a  trasody,  only  re- 
inaritable  as  it  occasioned  an  incident  related  in 
the  '*  Guardian,"  and  allusively  mentioned  by 
Diyden  in  his  preface.  As  he  came  out  from 
the  representation,  be  was  accoBtcd  thus  by  some 
airy  stripling:  "Had  I  been  left  alone  with  a 

Jroung  beauty,  I  would  not  have  spent  my  time 
ike  your  Spartan."  "That,  sir,"  saici  Dry- 
den,  "  perhaps  is  true  ;  but  give  me  leave  to  tell 
you  that  you  are  no  hero." 

"  King  Arthur  "  ( 1 69 1 )  is  another  opera.  It 
was  the  last  work  that  Dryden  performed  for 
King  Charles,  who  did  not  live  to  sec  it  exhi- 
bited, and  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  ever 
brought  upon  the  stage.*  In  the  dedication  to 
the  Marquis  of  Halifax,  there  is  a  very  elegant 
character  of  Charles,  and  a  pleasing  account  of 
his  latter  life.  When  this  was  first  brought 
upon  the  stage,  news  that  the  Duke  of  Mon- 
mouth had  landed  was  told  in  the  theatre  ;  upon 
which  the  company  departed,  and  "Arthur" 
was  exhibited  no  more. 

His  last  drama  was  "  Love  Triumphant,"  a 
trsgi-comedy.  In  his  dedication  to  the  Earl  of 
Safisbunr,  he  mentions  "  the  lowness  of  fortune 
to  which  he  has  voluntarily  reduced  himself, 
and  of  which  he  has  no  reason  to  be  ashamed." 

This  play  appeared  in  1694.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  unsuccessful.  The  catastrophe,  proceed- 
mg  merely  from  a  change  of  mind,  is  confessed 
by  the  author  to  be  defective.  Thus  he  began 
and  ended  his  dramatic  labours  with  ill  success. 

From  such  a  number  of  theatrical  pieces,  it 
will  be  supposed,  by  most  readers,  that  he  must 
have  improved  his  fortune ;  at  least  that  such 
diligence  with  such  abilities  must  have  set  pe- 
nary at  defiance.  But  in  Dryden's  time  the 
drama  was  very  far  from  that  universal  appro- 
bation which  it  has  now  obtained.  The  play- 
house was  abhorred  by  the  puritans,  and  avoid- 
ed by  those  who  desired  the  character  of  serious- 
ness or  decency.  A  grave  lawyer  would  have 
debased  his  dignity,  and  a  young  trader  would 
have  impaired  his  credit,  by  appearing  in  those 
mansions  of  dissolute  licentiousness.  The  pro- 
fits of  the  theatre,  when  so  many  classes  of  the 
people  were  deducted  from  the  audience,  were 
not  great :  and  the  poet  had,  for  a  long  time,  but 
a  single  night  The  first  that  had  two  nights 
was  Southern  :  and  the  first  that  had  three  was 
Rowe.  There  were,  however,  in  those  days, 
arts  of  improving  a  poet's  profit,  which  Drvden 
forbore  to  practise ;  and  a  play  therefore  seldom 
produced  him  more  than  a  hundred  pounds  by 
the  accumulated  gain  of  the  third  night,  the  de- 
dication, and  the  copy. 

Almost  every  piece  had  a  dedication,  written 
with  such  elegance  and  luxuriance  of  praise,  as 
neither  haughtiness  nor  avarice  could  be  imagin- 
ed able  to  resist  But  he  seems  to  have  made 
flattery  too  cheap.  That  praise  is  worth  no- 
thing of  which  the  price  is  known. 

To  increase  the  value  of  his  copies,  he  often 
accompanied  his  work  with  a  preface  of  criti- 
cism ;  a  kind  of  learning  then  almost  new  in  the 


•  This  Is  a  mistake.    It  waa  set  to  music  hj  Purccll, 
and  well  received*  and  is  yet  a  favourite  eDtertain- 


English  lancuage,  and  which  he,  who  had  coih 
sidered  with  great  accuracy  the  principles  of 
writing,  was  able  to  distribute  copiously  as  oc- 
casions arose.  By  these  dissertations  the  pub- 
lic judgment  must  have  been  much  improved ; 
and  Swifl,  who  conversed  with  Dryden,  relates 
that  he  regretted  the  success  of  his  own  instruo 
tions,  and  found  his  readers  made  suddenly  too 
skilful  to  be  easily  satisfied. 

His  prologues  had  such  reputation,  that  for 
some  time  a  play  was  considered  as  less  likely 
to  be  well  received,  if  some  of  his  verses  did  not 
introduce  it.  The  price  of  a  prologue  was  two 
guineas,  till,  being  asked  to  write  one  for  Mr. 
Soutliem,  he  demanded  three  :  "  Not,"  said  he, 
"  young  man,  out  of  disrespect  to  you  :  but  the 
players  have  had  my  goods  too  cheap.'f 

I'hough  he  declares  that  in  his  own  opinion 
his  genius  was  not  dramatic,  he  had  ^eat  con- 
fidence in  his  own  fertility ;  for  he  is  said  to 
have  engaged,  by  contract,  to  furnish  four  plays 
a  year. 

It  is  certain  that  in  one  year,  1679,J  he  pub- 
lished "All  for  Love,"  " Assignation,*'  two 
parts  of  the  "Conquest  of  Granada,"  "Sr 
Martin  Mar-all,"  and  the  "State  of  Inno- 
cence ;"  six  complete  plays,  with  a  celerity  of 
performance,  which,  tnouo:h  all  Langbaine's 
charges  of  plagiarism  should  be  allowed,  shows 
such  facility  of  composition,  such  readiness  of 
language,  and  such  copiousness  of  sentiment,  as, 
since  the  time  of  Lopez  de  Vega,  perhaps  no 
other  author  has  ever  possessed. 

He  did  not  enjoy  liis  reputation,  however 
great,  nor  his  profits,  however  small,  without 
molestation.  He  had  critics  to  enaure,  and 
rivals  to  oppose.  The  two  most  distin^shed 
wits  of  the  nobility,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham 
and  Earl  of  Rochester  declared  themselves  his 
enemies. 

Buckingham  characterised  him,  in  1671,  by 
the  name  of  Bajes  in  "  The  Rehearsal :"  a  farce 
which  he  is  said  to  have  written  with  the  assist 
ance  of  Butler,  the  author  of  "Hudibras :"  Mar 
tin  Clifford,  of  the  Charter-house;  and  Dr. 
Sprat,  the  friend  of  Cowley,  then  his  chaplain. 
Dryden  and  his  friends  laughed  at  the  length  ol 
time,  and  the  number  of  hands,  employed  upon 
this  performance ;  in  which,  though  h^  some  ar^ 
tifice  of  action  it  yet  keeps  possession  of  the 
stage,  it  is  not  possible  now  to  find  any  thing 
that  might  not  nave  been  written  withovt  ao 
long  delay,  or  a  confederacy  so  numerous. 

To  adjust  the  minute  events  of  literary  history 
is  tedious  and  troublesome ;  it  requires  indeed 
no  great  force  of  understanding,  but  often  de- 
pends upon  inquiries  which  there  is  no  oppor^ 
tunity  of  making,  or  is  to  be  fetched  from  books 
and  pamphlets  not  always  at  hand. 

"  The  Rehearsal "  was  played  in  1671,§  and 
yet  is  represented  as  ridiculing  passages  in 


t  JohiwoD  has  here  quoted  from,  memory.  Woibur 
ton  is  the  original  relater  of  this  anecdote,  who  says  he 
had  it  fi-om  Southern  himself.  According  to  him,  Dnr- 
den'9  usual  price  had  been  four  guineas,  and  he  mada 
Southern  pay  0is.  In  the  edition  of  Southern's  V^Th 
1764,  we  have  a  different  deviation  from  the  truth,  .^M 
and  ten  guineas.    Malone. — J.  B. 

t  Dr.  Johnson  in  tliis  assertion  was  misled  by  Lan^- 
balne.  Only  one  of  these  plays  appeared  to  1878.  Nor 
were  there  more  than  three  hi  any  one  year.  The  dtsm 
are  now  added  from  the  original  editions.— B. 

4  it  waa  published  in  1073.— B. 
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^TbeConqiiflit  of  Gianada"  ■nd  ^^AsaigaaF 
tio%"  which  were  not  published  till  1678;  in 
''Mairiage  a-la-mode,"  published  in  1673;  and 
in  "Tyrannic  Love,"  in  1677.  These  contraF 
dictions  show  how  rashly  satire  is  appli^* 

It  is  said  that  this  farce  was  orginaily  intend- 
ed against  Davenant,  who,  in  the  first  draught, 
was  characterised  by  the  name  ofBUboa,  Dave- 
nant had  been  a  soldier  and  an  adventurer. 

There  is  one  passage  in  "The  Rehearsal" 
still  remaining,  which  seems  to  have  related 
originally  to  Davenant.  Bayes  hurts  his  nose, 
and  comes  in  with  brown  paper  apolied  to  the 
bruise  ;  how  this  afiected  Diyden  does  not  ap- 
pear. Davenant's  nose  had  sufiered  such  dimi- 
nution by  mishaps  among  the  women,  that  a 
patch  upon  that  part  evidently  denoted  him. 

It  is  said  likewise  that  Sur  Robert  Howani 
was  once  meant.  The  design  was  probably  to 
ridicule  the  reigning  poet,  whoever  he  might  be. 

Much  of  the  personal  satire  to  which  it  might 
owe  its  first  reception,  is  now  lost  or  obscured. 
Bayes  probacy  imitated  the  dress,  and  mimick- 
ed the  manner  of  Dryden :  the  cant  words  which 
are  so  often  in  his  mouth  may  be  supposed  to 
have  been  Dryden's  habitual  phrases,  or  cus- 
tomary exclamations.  Bayes,  when  he  is  to 
write,  is  blooaed  and  purged ;  this,  as  Lamotte 
relates  himself  to  have  heard,  was  the  real  prac- 
tice of  the  poet. 

There  were  other  strokes  in  "  The  Rehearsal" 
by  which  maUce  was  gratified ;  the  debate  be- 
tween Love  and  Honour,  which  keeps  Prince 
VoJscius  in  a  single  boot,  is  said  to  have  alluded 
to  the  misconduct  of  the  Doke  of  Ormond,  who 
lost  Dublin  to  the  rebels  while  he  was  tojring 
with  a  mistress. 

The  Earl  of  Rochester,  to  suppress  the  ropu- 
tation  of  Dryden,  took  Settle  mto  his  protec- 
tion, and  endeavoured  to  persuade  the  pubtic 
that  its  approbation  had  been  to  that  time  mis- 
placed. Settle  was  a  while  in  high  reputation  ; 
his  **  Empress  of  Morocco,"  having  first  delij^ht- 
ed  the  town,  was  earned  in  triumph  to  White- 
hall, and  played  by  the  ladies  of  the  court 
Now  was  the  poetical  meteor  at  the  highest : 
the  next  moment  began  its  falL  Rochester 
withdrew  his  patronage:  seemingly  resolved, 
says  one  of  his  biographers,  "  to  nave  a  judg- 
ment contrary  to  that  of  the  town;"  perhaps 
bein^  unable  to  endure  any  reputation  bevond  a 
certain  height,  even  when  he  had  himself  con- 
tributed to  raise  it 

Neither  critics  nor  rivals  did  Dryden  much 
mischief,  anless  they  gained  from  his  own  tem- 
per the  power  of  vexing  him,  which  his  frequent 
bursts  of  resentment  ^ve  reason  to  suspect 
He  is  always  angry  at  some  past,  or  afraid  of 


♦  Thcro  13  no  conirailictinn,  according  lo  Mr.  Malone, 
hoi  what  ariaea  from  Dr.  Johnson's  liaving  copied  the 
erroneous  dates  asaigned  to  theae  plays  hj  Lang- 
baine. — C. 

This  remark,  as  Mr.  Malone  obscrrea,  is  founded  upon 
the  erroneous  daios  with  which  Johnson  woa  auppli<'d 
byLangbaine.  "  The  Rehearsal  "  wasplayrd  In  1671, 
but  not  publiBhed  till  the  next  vear.  "  The  Wild  Gal- 
lant "  was  printed  hi  16^9  ;  "  'The  Maiden  Q,ueen  "  in 
1663;  "Tyrannic  Love"  in  1670;  the  two  ports  of 
•* Granada"  were  performeci  in  1669  and  1670,  though 
not  primnd  till  16T2.  Additioiirt  were  aficrwardd  ma«lf»  to 
"  The  Rehearsal,"  and  amon*?  these  are  the  *'  Pnrotlips 
on  Assignation,*^  which  are  not  to  be  Toiind  in  Bucking- 
ham's piny,  as  it  originally  appeared.  Mr.  Malone 
denies  that  there  Is  any  aflnslon  to  "  Marriage  a-la- 
mode."    See  Malone,  p.  100.— J.  B. 


eoro,e  fiitore  cenmive ;  bot  &•  loMOM  lh«  I 
of  his  wounds  by  the  baUa  of  his  own  appnlM. 
tion,  and  endeavours  to  rml  the  shaAa  «f 
cnticism  by  opposing  a  shield  of  adamaatiBe 
confidence. 

The  perpetual  accusation  produced  agaiart 
him  was  that  of  plagiarism,  against  which  lio 
never  attempted  any  vigorous  defence ;  fiir 
though  he  was  perhaps  sometimes  injuriossl/ 
censuredL  he  would,  by  denying  part  of  the 
charge,  have  confessed  the  rest ;  and,  as  his 
adversaries  had  the  poof  in  their  own  handb, 
he,  who  knew  that  wit  had  little  power  a^pinat 
facts,  wisely  left,  in  that  perplexity  which  it 
generally  produces,  a  question  which  it  was  fait 
mterest  to  suppress,  and  which,  anless  provoked 
by  vindication,  few  were  likely  to  ezamfaie. 

Thoiigh  the  life  of  a  writer,  fiom  about  thirty* 
five  to  sixty-three,  may  be  supposed  to  have  been 
sufficiently  busied  by  the  compositioQ  of  eighth 
and>twenty  pieces  for  the  stage,  Dryden  fiwiid 
room  in  the  same  space  for  many  other  under* 
takings. 

But,  how  much  soever  he  wrote,  he  was  at 
least  once  suspected  of  writing  more :  for,  in 
1679,  a  paper  of  verses,  called  *'  An  Essay  on 
Satire,"  was  shown  about  in  manuscript;  by 
which  the  EatI  of  Rochestsr,  the  Dutchess  of 
Portsmouth,  and  others,  were  so  much  provoked^ 
that,  as  was  supposed,  (for  the  actors  were 
never  discovered,)  they  procured  Dryden,  wliom 
they  suspected  as  the  author,  to  be  waylaid  and 
beaten.  This  incident  is  mentioned  by  the 
Duke  of  Buckinghamshire,!  the  true  writer,  in 
his  "  Art  of  Poetry ;"  where  he  says  of  Dryaan» 

ThoQ^  praisHl  and  beaten  for  another*B  rhynee, 
His  own  deaerre  aa  great  applause  eoBMCimes. 

His  reputation  in  time  was  juch,  that  hie 
name  was  thought  necessary  to  the  success  of 
every  poetical  or  literary  performance,  and  there* 
fore  he  was  en^ged  to  contribute  something, 
whatever  it  might  be,  to  many  publications. 
He  prefixed  the  Life  of  Polybius  to  the  transla^* 
tion  of  Sir  Henry  Sheers ;  and  those  of  Ludan 
and  Plutarch,  to  versions  of  their  works  by  dif- 
ferent hands.  Of  the  English  Tacitus  he  trans* 
lated  the  first  book :  and,  if  Gordon  be  credited, 
translated  it  from  the  French.  Such  a  charge 
can  hardly  be  mentioned  without  some  degree 
of  indignation  ;  but  it  is  not,  I  snppose,  so 
much  to  be  inferred,  that  Dryden  wanted  the 
literature  necessary  to  the  pi'nisal  of  Tacitus, 
aa  that,  considering  himself  as  hidden  in  a 
crowd,  he  had  no  awe  of  the  public :  and, 
writing  merely  for  money,  was  contentea  to  get 
it  by  the  nearest  way. 

In  1680,  the  Epistles  of  Ovid  being  translated 
by  the  poets  of  the  time,  among  which  one  was 
the  work  of  Dryden,}  and  another  of  Di7den 
and  Lord  Mulgrave.  it  was  necessary  to  intro- 
duce them  by  a  preface ;  and  Dryden,  who  on 
such  occasions  was  repnlarly  summoned,  pre- 
fixed a  discourse  upon  translation,  which  was 
then  stru^erling  for  the  liberty  that  it  now  en- 
joys. Why  it  should  find  any  difficulty  in 
breaking  the  shackles  of  verbal  interpretation, 

t  Mentioned  by  A.  Wood,  Aihcn.  Oxon.  vol.  H.  904 
♦2d  ed— C. 

}  Dryden  iranBlniod  two  i*ntire  epifilttj,  "  Caoaeo  le 
Macareus,"  and  "  DiJo  to  ^ncas.*'    **  Helen  to  Paris » 
was  translated  by  him  and  Lord  Mulgrave     Matone 

"  B. 
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nHakik  nrait  for  ever  debar  it  from  elegance,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  conjecture,  were  not  the 
power  of  prejudice  every  day  observed.  The 
■anthorityof  JoDson,  Sandys,  and  Holiday,  had 
fixed  the  judgment  of  the  nation ;  and  it  was 
not  easily  believed  that  a  better  way  could  be 
Ibnnd  thaft  thev  had  taken,  thouffh  Fanshaw, 
Denham,  Waller,  and  Cowley,  nad  tried  to 
give  examples  of  a  different  practice. 

In  1 681 ,  Dnrden  became  yet  more  conspicuous 
by  uniting  politics  with  poetry,  in  the  memora^ 
bie  satire  called  ''Absalom  and  Achitophel," 
written  against  the  faction  which,  by  Lord 
Shaftesbury's  incitement,  set  the  Duke  of  Mon- 
Aiouth  at  its  head. 

Of  this  poem,  in  virfaich  personal  satire  vras 
applied  to  the  support  of  public  principles,  and 
in  which  therefore  every  mind  was  interested, 
the  reception  was  easer,  and  the  sale  so  large, 
that  my  father,  an  old  bookseller,  told  me  he 
had  not  known  it  equalled  but  by  Sacheverell*s 
TriaL 

The  reason  of  this  general  perusal  Addison 
has  attemnpted  to  derive  from  the  deliffht  which 
the  mind  feels  in  the  investigation  of  secrets; 
and  thinks  that  curiosity  to  decipher  the  names 
procured^  readers  to  the  poem.  There  is  no 
need  to  inquire  why  those  verses  were  read, 
which,  to  all  the  attractions  of  wit,  elegance, 
and  harmonyj  added  the  cooperation  of  all  the 
fectious  passions,  and  filled  every  nund  with 
triumph  or  resentment 

^  It  could  not  be  supposed  that  all  the  provoca- 
tion given  by  Dryden  would  be  enddred  with- 
out resistance  or  reply.  Both  his  person  and 
his  par^  were  ejcpoaed  in  their  turns  to  the 
shafts  of  satire,  which,  though  neither  so  well 
pointed,  nor  perhaps  so  well  aimed,  undoubtedly 
drew  blood. 

One  of  these  poems  is  called  "Dryden's  Sa- 
tire on  his  Muse;"  ascribed,  though,  as  ]Pope 
says,  falsely,  to  Somers,  who  was  afterwards 
chancellor.  The  poem,  whosesoever  it  wasJ^ 
much  virulence,  and  some  sprightlinessw  The 
writer  tells  all  the  ill  that  he  can  collect  both  of 
Dryden  and  his  friends. 

The  poem  of  <<  Absalom  and  Achitophel  *'  had 
two  answers,  now  both  forgotten;  one  called 
'*Azana  and  Hushai;"'^  the  other,  "Absalom 
Senior.**  Of  these  hostile  compositions,  Dry- 
den apnarently  imj^tes  "Absalom  Senior"  to 
Settle,  DY  quotimr  m  his  verse  affainst  him  the 
second  une.^  "Azaria  and  Huniai"  was,  as 
Wood  says,  imputed  to  him,  though  it  is  some- 
what unukely  that  he  should  write  twice  on  the 
same  occasion.  This  is  a  difficulty  which  I 
cannot  remove,  for  want  of  a  minuter  knowledge 
of  poetical  transactions. 

The  same  year  he  published  "The  Medal,'* 
of  which  the  subject  is  a  medal  struck  on  Lord 
Shaftesbury's  escape  from  a  prosecution,  by  the 
ignoranau  of  a  grand  jury  of  Londoners. 

In  both  poems  he  maintains  the  same  princi' 
pies,  and  saw  them  both  attacked  by  the  same 
antagonist  Elkanah  Settle,  who  had  answered 
'<  Absalom,**  appeared  with  equal  courage  in 
opposition  to  "  The  Medal  ;**  and  published  an 
answer  called  "  The  Medal  reversed,**  with  so 
much  success  in  both  encounters,  that  he  left 


*  "  ASHria  and  Hushai  >'  vr&a  written  by  Samuel  Por- 
<lage,  a  dramatic  writer  of  that  time.— C. 


the  palm  doubtful,  and  divided  the  suflrages  el 
the  nation.  Such  are  the  reyolutions  of  fame, 
or  such  is  the  prevalence  of  fashion,  that  the 
man,  whose  works  have  not  yet  been  thought  to 
deserve  the  care  of  collecting  them,  who  died 
forgotten  in  an  hospital,  and  whose  latter  years 
were  spent  in  centrivin^  shows  for  fairs,  and 
canyinp  an  elegy  or  epithalamium,  of  which 
the  begmning  and  end  were  occasionally  varied, 
but  the  intermediate  parts  were  always  the 
same,  to  every  house  where  there  was  a  ftmer&l 
or  a  wedding,  might  with  trutli  haye  had  in 
scribed  upon  his  stone, 

tiere  lUt  the  Rwal  and  Aniagonut  qf  Dryden, 

Settle  was,  for  his  rebellion,  severely  chastised 
by  Dryden,  under  the  name  of  "Doeg,»»  in  the 
second  part  of"  Absalom  and  Achitophel  ;**  and 
was,  perhaps,  for  his  factious  audacity  made 
the  city  poet,  whose  annual  office  was  to  do- 
scribe  the  glories  of  the  Mayor's  day.  Of  these 
bards  he  was  the  last,  and  seems  not  much  to 
have  deserved  even  this  decree  of  regard,  if  it 
was  paid  to  his  political  opinions  :  for  he  aftcp- 
wardiB  wrote  a  panegyric  on  the  virtues  of  Judge 
Jefiferies ;  and  what  more  oould  have  been  done 
by  the  meanest  zealot  for  prerogative? 

Of  translated  fragments,  or  occasional  poems, 
to  enumerate  the  titles,  or  settie  the  dates,  would 
be  tedious,  with  little  use.  It  may  be  observed 
that,  as  Dryden*B  genius  was  commonly  excited 
by  some  personal  regard^  he  rarely  wntes  upon 
a  general  topic. 

Soon  after  the  accession  ef  King  James,  when 
the  design  of  reconciling  the  nation  to  the 
church  of  Rome  became  apparent,  and  the  reli* 
gion  of  the  court  gave  the  only  efficacious  title 
to  its  fayonrs,  Diyden  declared  ^mself  a  con- 
vert to  popery.  This  at  any  other  time  might 
haye  passed  with  litUe  censure.  Sir  Kenelm 
Di^by  embraced  popery;  the  two  Reynolds's 
reciprocally  converted  one  another;!  and  Chil- 
hngworth  himself  was  awhile  so  entan^ed  in 
the  wilds  of  controversy,  as  to  retire  for  quiet  to 
an  infallible  church.  If  men  of  ailment  and 
study  can  find  such  difficulties,  or  such  motives 
as  may  either  unite  them  to  the  church  of  Rome^ 
or  detain  them  in  uncertainty,  there  can  be  no 
wonder  that  a  man  who  perhaps  never  inquired 
why  he  was  a  nrotestant,  should  by  an  artful 
and  experienced  disputant  be  made  a  papist, 
overborne  by  the  sudden  violence  of  new  and 
unexpected  arguments,  or  deceived  by  a  repre- 
sentation which  shows  only  the  doubts  on  one 
part,  and  only  the  evidence  on  the  other. 

That  conversion  will  always  be  suspected 
that  apparently  concurs  with  interest  He  that 
never  nnds  his  error  till  it  hinders  his  progress 
towards  wealth  or  honour,  will  not  be  thought 
to  love  truth  only  for  herself.  Yet  it  may  easily 
happen,  that  information  may  come  at  a  com* 
moaious  time ;  and  as  truth  and  interest  are  not 
by  any  fatal  necessity  at  variance,  that  one  may 
by  accident  introduce  the  other.  When  opinions 
are  struggling  into  popularity,  the  arguments 
by  which  they  are  opposed  or  defended  becom; 
more  known ;  and  he  that  changes  liis  profeasios 


t  Dr.  J(»hn  Reynolds,  who  lived  temp.  Jac  L  was  a 
first  a  zealous  papist,  and  }ii»  broihftr  William  aa  eamef 
a  protepwnt ;  bm,  by  muiiial  dipputaiion,  each  convenc- 
ihe  oilier.    Soe  Fuller's  Church  Uisiory,  p.  47,  Boi  . 
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VTMild  periuifM  bAt«  dMA^  it  befots,  with  the 
tflw  opportmiitias  of  instnietioii.  Thiii  was  the 
tlMi  state  of  pf^Miy ;  eirery  artifice  was  used  to 
riiow  it  in  its  fairest  form;  and  it  must  be 
towned  to  be  a  religion  of  eztemai  appearance 
soffioietttljr  attractive. 

It  is  natural  to  hope  that  a  oomprehenaire  is 
hkewise  an  elevated  soul,  and  that  whoever  is 
Wise  is  also  honesL  I  am  willing  to  believe 
that  Dryden,  having  employed  his  mind^  active 
as  it  was,  upon  different  studies,  and  filled  it, 
capacious  as  it  was,  with  other  materials,  came 
unpiovided  to  the  contioverrty,  and  wanted 
latner  skill  to  discover  the  right,  than  virtue  to 
Maintain  it  Bat  inquiries  into  the  heart  are 
ttot  for  man ;  we  must  now  leave  him  to  his 
Jikdffe. 

'  The  priests,  having  Mrengthened  their  cause 
bj  so  poil^erful  an  aiUierent,  were  not  long  be- 
fore they  brought  him  into  action.  They  en- 
tfsged  him  to  defend  the  controversial  papers 
round  in  the  stpong  box  of  Charies  XL ;  and, 
what  yet  was  hardter,  to  defend  them  against 
StiUmsfleet 

Wf^i  hopes  of  promoting  popery,  he  was  em- 
ployed to  translate  Maimbourg*8  History  of  the 
League ;  which  he  publiihed  with  a  large  intro- 
duction. His  name  is  likewise  prefix^  to  the 
English  Life  of  Frauds  Xavier :  but  I  know 
Hot  that  lie  ever  owned  himself  the  translator. 
Periiaps  the  use  of  his  name  was  a  pious  fraud ; 
Whidi,  howeveri  seems  not  to  have  had  much 
«flect ;  for  neither  of  the  books,  I  believe,  were 
«fer  popular. 

Thd  version  of  XaVlei's  life  is  commended 
by  BMvm,  m  a  pamphlet  not  written  to  flatter ; 
and  the  occasion  of  it  is  said  to  have  been,  that 
the  Q,ueen,  when  she  solicited  a  son,  made 
vows  to  him  as  her  tiltelary  saint. 

Ho  was  supposed  to  have  undertaken  to 
tianslate  Varillas's  '^  History  of  Heresies;''  and 
when  Bnmet  published  remarks  upon  it,  to 
have  written  an  Answer  ;*  upon  whicfa  Bttmet 
makes  the  following  observation : 

''I  have  been  informed  from  England,  that  a 
gentleman  who  is  famous  both  for  poetry  and 
seveml  other  thingSt  had  spent  three  months  in 
tianshithig  M.  Varillas's  History ;  but  that,  as 
soon  as  my  Reflections  appeared,  he  discon- 
tinued his  Ukbour,  findiiiff  the  credit  of  his 
author  was  tfono*  Now,  if  he  thinks  it  is  re- 
covered by  his  Answer,  he  will  perhaps  go  on 
with  his  translation;  aild  this  may  be,  for 
aaght  I  know,  as  good  an  enteitainment  for 
him  as  the  cottversaUon  that  he  had  set  on  be- 
tween the  Hinds  and  Panthers,  and  all  the  rest 
of  animals,  for  whom  M.  Varillas  may  serve 
well  enough  as  an  author ;  and  this  histonr  and 
that  poem  are  such  eztraordinarv  things  of  their 
kind,  that  it  will  be  but  suitable  to  see  the 
author  of  the  worst  poem  become  Ukewise  the 
truulator  of  the  worst  history  that  the  age  has 
produced.  If  his  grace  and  his  wit  improve 
both  ptopoilionably,  he  will  hardlv  find  that  he 
has  gained  modi  by  the  change  he  has  made, 
from  having  no  rehgion,  to  tSotme  one  of  the 
worst  It  u  true,  he  had  somewhat  to  smk 
fiom  in  matter  of  wit;  but,  as  for  his  morsls. 
It  is  scarcely  posnble  fer  him  to  grow  a  worse 
man  than  he  was.    He  has  lately  wreaked  his 
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malice  tm  me  for  spoiling  liis  three  months' 
labour  ;  but  in  it  he  has  done  me  all  the  honouf 
that  any  man  can  receive  firom  him,  which  is  to 
be  railed  at  by  him.  If  I  had  ill-nature  eik>ugh 
to  prompt  me  to  wish  a  very  bad  wish  for  him, 
it  snoula  be,  that  he  would  go  on  and  finish  his 
translation.  By  that  it  will  appear,  whether  the 
EUxglish  nation,  which  is  the  most  competent 
judge  in  this  matter,  has,  upon  the  ieeing  our 
delate,  pronounced  in  M*  Varillas's  favour*  o» 
in  mine.  It  is  true,  Mr.  Di  will  sufier  a  little  by 
it :  but,  at  least,  it  will  serve  to  keep  him  in  from 
other  extravagances;  and  if  he  gains  little 
honour  by  this  work,  yet  he  cannot  lose  so 
much  by  it  as  he  has  done  by  his  last  emg^y* 
ment." 

Having  probably  felt  his  own  inferiority  in 
theological  controversy,  he  was  desirous  of  try* 
ing  whether^  by  bringing  poetry  to  aid  his  arga^ 
inents,  he  mignt  become  a  mor^  efficacious  do* 
fender  of  his  new  profession.  To  reason  in  verse 
was,  indeed,  one  of  his  powers ;  but  subtlety 
and  harmony  united,  are  still  feeMe,  when  op* 
posed  totrutn. 

Actuated  therefore  by  zeal  fbr  Rome,  or  hope 
of  feme,  he  published  "The  Hind  and  Panther," 
a  poem  in  which  the  church  of  Rcnne,  figured 
by  the  *'  milk^'white  Hind,"  defends  her  tenets 
against  the  church  of  EIngiand,  represented  by 
the  PmUheTj  a  beast  beautiful,  but  ^ratted. 

A  fiiUe,  which  exhibits  two  beasts  talking  the* 
ology,  appears  at  once  full  of  absurdity;  and  it 
was  accordingly  ridiculed  in  the  ''City  Mouse 
and  Country  Mouse,"  a  parody,  wntten  by 
Montague,  afterwards  Eari  of  Halifiiz,  and 
Prior^  Who  then  gave  the  firdt  specimen  of  his 
abilities. 

The  conversion  of  silch  a  mail,  at  sUch  a  time, 
was  not  likely  to  pass  uncensured.  Three  dia- 
logues were  published  by  the  facetious  Thomas 
Brown,  of  which  the  two  first  were  called 
''  Reasons  of  Mr.  Bayes's  changing  his  Reli- 
non;"  and  the  third,  "The  Reasons  of  Mr. 
Hains  the  Player's  Convenioti  and  Reconver- 
sion.'' The  first  was  printed  in  1688,  the  second 
not  till  1690,  the  third  in  1691.  The  clamour 
seems  to  have  been  long  continued,  and  the  sub* 
ject  to  have  strongly  fixed  the  public  attentidtL 

In  the  two  first  dialogues  Bayes  isbrott^t 
into  the  company  of  Crites  and  Eugeniu%  with 
whom  he  had  formerly  debated  on  dramatic 
TOetry.  The  two  talkers  in  the  third  are  Mt, 
naves  and  Mr.  Hains. 

Brown  was  a  man  not  deficient  in  literature 
nor  destitute  of  fancy ;  but  he  seems  to  have 
thought  it  the  pinnacle  of  excellence  to  be  a 


merry  fellow ;  and  therefore  laid  out  His  now 
upon  small  jests  or  gross  buffoonery ;  so  tnat  his 
performances  have  httle  intrinsic  valu^  and  were 
read  only  while  ihey  were  reoommended  by  the 
novelty  of  the  event  that  occasioned  them. 

These  dialogues  are  like  his  other  works  i 
what  sense  or  knowledge  they  contained  is  dis- 
graced by  the  garb  in  ivhich  it  is  exhibited.  One 
great  source  of  pleasure  is  to  call  Dryden  Uttk 
Baifes.  '  Ajax,  wno  happens  to  be  mentioned,  is 
**  he  that  wore  as  many  cow-hides  upon  his  shield 
as  would  have  furnished  half  the  JEing's  anny 
with  shoe-leather." 

Being  asked  whether  he  had  seen  the  ''Hind 
and  Panther,"  Crites  answers ;  **  Seen  it !  Mr. 
Bayes;  why  I  can  star  no  where  but  it  pursuis 
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me ;  it  hftunts  me  worae  than  a  pewter-buttoned 
tergeant  does  a  decayed  cit.  Sometbnes  I  meet 
it  in  a  bandbox,  when  my  laundress  brings  home 
my  linen ;  sometimes,  whether  I  will  or  no,  it 
lights  my  pipe  at  a  cofTee-house ;  sometimes  it 
surprises  me  in  a  trunk-maker's  shop;  and 
sometimes  it  refreshes  my  memory  for  me  on  the 
back  side  of  a  Chancery-'iane  parcel.  For  your 
comfort,  too,  Mr.  Bayes,  I  have  not  only  seen  it, 
as  you  may  perceive,  but  have  read  it  too,  and 
can  quote  it  as  freely  upon  occasion  as  a  frugal 
tradesman  can  quote  that  noble  treatise,  *  The 
Worth  of  a  Penny,'  to  his  extravagant  'pren- 
tice, that  revels  in  stewed  apples  and  penny 
custards." 

The  whole  animation  of  these  compositions 
arises  from  a  profusion  of  ludicrous  ana  affected 
comparisons.  '*  To  secure  one's  chastity,"  says 
Ba^es,  "little  more  is  necessary  than  to  leave 
off'^a  correspondence  witli  the  other  sex,  which, 
to  a  wise  man,  is  no  greater  a  punishment  than 
it  would  be  to  a  fanatic  person  to  forbid  seeing 
Tke  Cheats  and  The  CommUtee  ,*  or  for  my  Lord 
Mayor  and  Aldermen  to  be  interdicted  the  sight 
of  The  London  Cuckolds."  This  is  the  general 
strain,  and  therefore  I  shall  be  easily  excused 
the  labour  of  more  transcription. 

Brown  does  not  wholly  for^t  past  transact 
tions :  "  You  began,"  says  Cntes  to  Bayes,  "  a 
very  difierent  religion,  and  have  not  mended  the 
matter  in  your  last  choice.  It  was  but  reason 
that  3Four  Muse,  which  appeared  first  in  a  tyrant's 

auarrdl,  should  employ  ner  last  efforts  to  justify 
le  usurpation  of  tne  Hind," 
Next  year  the  nation  was  summoned  to  cele- 
brate the  birth  of  the  Prince.  Now  was  the 
time  for  Dryden  to  rouse  his  imagination,  and 
strain  his  voice.  Happy  days  were  at  hand,  and 
he  was  willing  to  enjoy  and  diffuse  the  antici- 
pated blessings.  He  published  a  poem  filled  with 
predictions  of  greatness  and  prosperity ;  predic- 
tions, of  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  tell  how 
chev  have  been  verified. 

A  few  flQonths  passed  after  these  joyful  notes, 
and  every' blossom  of  Popish  hope  was  blasted 
for  ever  by  the  Revolution.  A  papist  now  could 
be  no  longer  laureat.  The  revenue,  which  he 
had  enjoyed  with  so  much  pride  and  praise,  was 
transferred  to  Shadwell,  an  old  enemy,  whom  he 
had  formerly  stigmatized  by  the  name  of  Og. 
Dryden  could  not  decently  complain  that  he  was 
deposed ;  but  seemed  very  angry  that  Shadwell 
succeedeid  him,  and  has  therefore  celebrated  the 
intruder's  inauguration  in  a  poem  exquisitely 
satirical,  called  "  Mac  Flecknoe  ;"*  of  which  the 
**  Dunciad,"  as  Pope  himself  declares,  is  an  imi- 
tation, though  more  extended  in  its  plan,  and 
more  diversified  in  its  incidents. 

It  is  related  by  Prior,  that  Lord  Dorset,  when, 
fts  chamberlain,  he  was  constrained  to  eject 
Dryden  from  his  office,  gave  him  from  his  own 
purse  an  allowance  equal  to  the  salary.  This  is 
no  romantic  or  incredible  act  of  generosity  ;  a 
hundred  a-year  is  often  eiiDugh  given  to  claims 
less  cogent  by  men  less  fiimed  for  liberality. 
Yet  Dryden  always  repreaented  himself  as  suf- 
fering under  a  public  infliction :  and  once  par- 
ticulariy  demands  respect  for  the  patience  with 


*  All  Dryden's  biographers  have  misdated  this  poem, 
which  Mr.  Malone's  more  accurate  researches  prove  to 
%m  been  published  oa  the  4th  of  October,  1682.— C. 


which  he  endured  the  loss  of  his  little  fortuDaw 
His  patron  might,  indeed,  enjoin  him  to  siqipresB 
his  bounty ;  but,  if  he  suffered  nothing,  he  should 
not  have  complsiined. 

During  the  short  reign  of  King  Jamea,  he  had 
written  nothing  for  the  stage,f  being,  in  his 
opinion,  more  profitably  employed  in  controversy 
and  flatty.  Of  praise  he  might,  perhaps,  have 
been  less  lavish  without  inconvenience,  for  Jamea 
was  never  said  to  have  much  regard  tor  poetry ; 
he  was  to  be  flattered  only  by  lulopting  nis  rdi- 
gion. 

Tmies  were  now  changed :  Dryden  waa  ne 
longer  tHe  court  poet,  and  was  to  look  back  fot 
support  to  his  former  trade ;  and  having  waitea 
about  two  years,  either  considering  himself  as 
discountenanced  by  the  public,  or  perhaps  ez 
pectin^  a  second  revolution,  he  produced  "  Don 
Sebastian"  in  1690 ;  and  in  the  next  four  yean 
four  dramas  more. 

In  1693  appeared  a  new  version  of  Juvenal 
and  Persius.  Of  Juvenal  he  translated  the  first, 
third^  sixth,  tenth,  and  sixteenth  satires ;  and  ol 
Persms  the  whole  work.  On  this  occasion  be 
introduced  his  two  sons  to  the  public  as  nurse- 
lings of  the  Muses.  The  fourteenth  of  Juvenal 
was  the  work  of  John,  and  the  seventh  of 
Charles  Dryden.  He  prefixed  a  very  ample 
rareface,  in  the  form  of  a  dedication  to  LfOrd 
IX>rset ;  and  there  gives  an  account  of  the  de> 
sign  which  he  had  once  formed  to  write  an  epic 
poem  on  the  actions  either  of  Arthur,  <Nr  the 
Black  Prince.  He  considered  the  ^ic  as  necea- 
sarily  including  some  kind  of  supernatural  agen- 
cy, and  had  imagined  a  new  kind  of  contest 
between  the  guardian  angels  of  kinedoma,  of 
whom  he  conceived  that  each  might  oe  repre- 
sented zealous  for  his  charge,  wShout  any  in- 
tended opposition  to  the  purposes  of  the  Supreme 
Being,  of  which  all  created  minda  must  in  pari 
be  ignorant. 

This  is  the  most  reasonable  scheme  of  oelea 
tial  interposition  that  ever  was  formed.  The 
surprises  and  terrors  of  enchantments,  whidi 
have  succeeded  to  the  intrigues  and  oppositions 
of  pagan  deities,  afford  very  striking  scenes,  and 
open  a  vast  extent  to  the  imagination ;  but,  aa 
Boileau  observes,  (and  Boileau  will  be  seldom 
found  mistaken,)  with  this  incurable  defect, 
that,  in  a  contest  between  Heaven  and  Hell, 
we  know  at  the  beginning  which  is  to  pH^vaiU  • 
for  this  reason  ive  follow  Rinaldo  to  the  en- 
chanted wood  with  more  curiosity  than  terror. 

In  the  scheme  of  Dryden,  there  is  one  great 
difficulty,  which  yet  he  would,  perhaps,  have 
had  address  enough  to  surmount.  In  a  war, 
justice  can  be  but  on  one  side ;  and,  to  entitle 
the  hero  to  the  protection  of  angels,  he  must 
fight  in  defence  of  indubitable  right.  Yet  some 
of  the  celestial  beings,  thus  opposed  to  each 
other,  must  have  been  represented  as  defending 
guilt. 

That  this  poem  was  never  written  is  reason- 
ably to  be  lamented.  It  would  doubtless  have 
improved  our  numbers,  and  enlarged  our  lan- 
guage ;  and  might,  perhaps,  have  contributed  by 
pleasing  instructions  to  rectify  our  opinions,  and 
purify  our  manners. 

What  he  required  as  the  indispensable  oondi 
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tiOB  of  Bach  an  undertaking,  a  public  stij^nd, 
was  not  likely  in  these  times  to  be  obtained. 
Riches  were  not  become  familiar  to  us ;  nor  had 
the  nation  yet  learned  to  be  liberal. 

This  plan  he  charg;cd  Blackmorc  with  steal* 
ing ;  "  only,"  says  he,  "  the  guardian  angels  of 
kingdoms  were  machines  too  ponderous  for  him 
to  manage." 

In  1694,  he  began  the  most  laborious  and  dif* 
iieult  of  all  his  works,  the  translation  of  Virgil ; 
from  which  he  borrowed  two  months,  that  he 
might  turn  Presnoy*s  "Art  of  Painting**  into 
English  prose.  The  preface  which  he  boasts 
to  hftvc  written  in  twelve  mornings,  exhibits 
a  parallel  of  poetry  and  painting,  with  a  mis- 
cellaneous collection  of  critical  remarks,  such  as 
cost  a  mind  stored  like  his  no  labour  to  produce 
them. 

In  1697,  he  published  his  version  of  the  works 
of  Virgil  :  and,  that  no  opportunity  of  profit 
might  be  lost,  dedicated  the  "  Pastorals**  to  the 
Lord  Clifford,  the  "Georgics**  to  the  Earl  of 
Chesterfield,  and  the  "JEneid"  to  the  Earl  of 
Mulfrave.  This  economy  of  flattery,  at  once 
lavish  and  discreet,  did  not  pass  without  obser- 
vation. 

This  translation  was  censored  by  Milboume, 
a  clereyman,  styled  by  Pone  "  the  fairest  of  cri- 
tics,** oecause  he  exhibited  nis  own  version  to  be 
compared  with  that  which  he  condemned. 

His  last  work  was  his  **  Fables,"  published 
in  consequence,  as  is  supposed,  of  a  contract 
now  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Ton  son :  by  which  he 
obliged  himself,  in  consideration  of  three  hun- 
dred pounds,  to  finish  for  the  press  ten  thousand. 
Terses. 

In  this  volume  is  comprised  the  well-known 
**  Ode  on  St.  Cecilia's  Day,"  which,  as  appear-- 
ed  by  a  letter  comnmnicated  to  Dr.  Birch,  he 
spent  a  fortnic^ht  in  composing  and  correcting. 
But  what  is  Uiis  to  the  patience  and  diligence 
of  Boileau,  whose  "Equivoque,"  a  poem  of  only 
three  hundred  and  forty-six  lines,  took  from  his 
life  eleven  months  to  write  it,  and  three  years 
to  revise  it  ? 

Part  of  his  book  of  "  Fables" /s  the  first 
"Iliad"  in  English,  intended  as  a  specimen  of 
a  version  of  the  whole.  Considering  into  what 
hands  Homer  was  to  fall,  the  render  cannot  but 
rejoice  that  this  project  went  no  further. 

The  time  was  now  at  hand  which  was  to  put 
an  end  to  all  his  schemes  and  labours.  On  the 
first  of  May,  1701,  having  been  some  time,  as  he 
telli  us,  a  cripple  in  his  limbs,  he  died,  in  Gerrard 
Street,  of  a  mortification  in  his  leg. 

There  is  extant  a  wild  story  relating  to  some 
vexatious  events  that  happened  at  his  funeral, 
which,  at  Uie  end  of  Congrcvc's  Life,  by  a  writer 
of  I  know  not  what  credit,  are  thus  related^  as 
I  find  the  account  transferred  to  a  biographical 
dictionary  : 

"Mr.  Dryden  dying  on  the  Wednesday  morn- 
ing. Dr.  TTiomas  Sprat,  then  bishop  of  Ro- 
dbester  and  dean  of  Westminster,  sent  the  next 
day  to  the  Lady  Elizabeth  Howard,  Mr.  Dry- 
den's  widow,  that  he  would  make  a  present  of 
the  ground,  which  was  forty  potmds,  with  all 
the  other  Abbey-fees.  The  Lord  Halifax  like- 
wise sent  to  the  Lady  Elizabeth,  and  Mr. 
Charles  Dryden  her  son,  that,  if  they  would 
eive  him  leave  to  bury  Mr.  Dryden,  he  would 
mter  him  with  a  gentleman's  private  funeral. 


and  afterwards  bestow  five  hundred  pounds  on 
a  monument  in  tlie  Abbey ;  which,  as  they 
had  no  reason  to  refuse,  they  accepted.  On  the 
Saturday  following;  tlie  company  came ;  the 
corpse  was  put  into  a  velvet  hearse  ;  and 
eighteen  mourning  coaches,  filled  with  company, 
attended.  When  they  were  just  ready  to 
move,  the  Lord  Jefferies,  son  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor  Jeflferies,  with  some  of  his  rakish 
companions,  coming  by,  asked  whose  funeral  it 
was:  and  being  told  Mr.  Dryden's,  he  said, 
*  What,  shall  Dryden,  the  greatest  honour  and 
ornament  of  tlie  nation,  be  buried  after  this 

{mvate  manner!     No,  gentlemen,  let  all  that 
oved  Mr.  Dryden,   and  honour   his  memory, 
alight  and  join  with  me  in  gaining  my  Lady's 
consent  to  let  me  have  the  honour  of  his  iiiter- 
ment^  which  shall  be  after  another  manner  than 
this;  and  I  will  l)cstow  a  thousand  pounds  on 
a  monument  in  the  Abbey  for  him.'    The  gen- 
tlemen in  the  coaches,    not   knowing  of  the 
Bishop  of  Rochester's  favour,  nor  of  the  Lord 
Halifax's  generous  design,  (they  both  haviuF, 
out  of  respect  to  the  family,  enjoined  the  Lady 
'Elizabeth  and  her  son,  to  keep  their  favour 
concealed  to  the  world,  and  let  it  pass  for  their 
own  expense,)  readily  came  out  of  their  coaches, 
and  attended  Lord  Jefferies  up  to  the  Lady's 
bedside,  who  was  then  sick,    tie  repeated  the 
purport  of  what  he  had  before  said ;  but  she 
absolutely  refusino;,  he  fell  on  his  knees,  vowing 
never  to  rise  till  his  request  was  granted.     The 
rest  of  the  company  by  his  desire  kneeled  also ; 
and  the  lady  being  under  a  sudden  surprise, 
fainted  away.     As  soon  as  she  recovered  her 
speech,  she  cried,  .Vo,  no:  'Enough,  gentlemen,' 
replied  he;  *my  Lady  is  very  ^)od,  she  says, 
Go,  go.'    She  repeated  her  former  words  with 
all  her  strength^  but  in  vain,  for  her  feeble  voice 
was  lost  in  their  acclamations  of  joy ;  and  the 
Lord  Jefferies  ordered  the  hearsemen  to  carry 
the  corpse  to  Mr.  Russel's,  an  undertaker  m 
Cheapside,  and  leave  it  there  till  he  should  send 
orders  for  the  embalmment,  which,  he  added, 
should  be  after  the  royal  manner.    His  direc- 
tions were  obeyed,  the  company  dispersed,  and 
Lady  Elizabeth  and  her  son  remained  incoiw 
solable.      The  next  day  Mr.  Charles  Dryden 
waited  on  the  Lord  Halifax  and  the  Bishop,  to 
excuse  his  mother  and  himself,  by  relating  the 
real  truth.    But  neither  his  Lordship  nor  the 
Bishop  would  admit  of  any  plea ;  especially  the 
latter,  who  had  the  Abbey  lighted,  the  ground 
opened,  the  choir  attending,  an  anthem  ready 
set,  and  himself  waiting  for  some  time  without 
any  corpse  to  bury.  The  undertaker,  after  three 
days  expectance  of  orders  for  embalmment  with<« 
out  receiving  any,  waited  on  the  Lord  Jefferies : 
who,  pretending  ignorance  of  the  matter,  turned 
it  off  with  an  ill-natured  jest,  saying,  that  those 
who  observed  the  orders  of  a  drunken  frolic  de- 
served no  better ;  he  remembered  nothing  at  all 
of  it ;  and  that  he  might  do  what  he  pleasnl  with 
the  corpse.    Upon  uiis  the  undertaker  waited 
upon  the  Lady  Elizabeth  and  her  son,  and  threat^ 
ened  to  hring  the  corpse  home,  and  set  it  before 
the  door.    They  desired  a  day's  respite,  which 
was  granted.     Mr.  Charles  Dryden  wrote  a 
handsome  letter  to  the  Lord  Jefileries,  who  re» 
turned  it  with  this  cool  answer :  That  he  Imeir 
nothing  of  the  matter,  and  would  be  troubled  no, 
more  about  ^t.    He  then  ^dreaaed  the  Imi 
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Halifla  and  the  Buhop  of  RodiMCcr,  who  ab- 
aolutely  refused  to  do  any  thing  in  iL  In  this 
distrass  I^.  Garth  sent  for  the  corpse  to  the  Col- 
lege of  Physicians,  and  proposed  a  funeral  by 
suMcription,  to  which  himself  set  a  most  nobui 
example.  At  last  a  day,  about  three  weeks  oiler 
Mr.  Dryden's  decease,  was  appointed  for  the 
interment.  Dr.  Garth  pronounced  a  fine  Latin 
oration,  at  the  CoUe^  over  the  corpse ;  which 
was  attended  to  the  ADbey  by  a  numerous  train 
of  coaches.  When  the  funeral  was  over,  Mr. 
Charles  Dryden  sent  a  challenge  to  the  iiord 
Jefferies,  who  refiising  to  answer  it,  he  sent 
sereral  others  and  went  often  himself;  but  could 
neither  get  a  letter  delivered  nor  adxnittance  to 
■peak  to  him ;  which  so  incensed  him,  that  he 
resolved,  since  his  Lordship  refused  to  answer 
him  like  a  ^ntleman,  that  he  would  watch 
im  opportumty  to  meet  and  fight  offJiand, 
thougn  with  all  the  rules  of  honour ;  which  his 
Lorcbhip  hearing,  left  the  town;  and  Mr. 
Charles  Diryden  could  never  haye  the  satisfac- 
tion of  meeting  him,  though  he  sought  it  till  his 
death  with  the  utmost  applicatioo." 

This  atory  I  once  intended  to  omit,  as  it  ap- 
pears with  no  great  evidence;  nor  have  I  met 
with  any  confinnation,  but  in  a  letter  of  Far- 
quhar ;  and  he  only  relates  that  the  funeral  of 
Dryden  was  tumultuary  and  confused.^ 

Supposing  the  story  true,  we  may  remark, 
that  the  grsidual  change  of  manners,  though  im- 
perceptible in  the  process  appears  great  when 
difierent  times,  and  those  not  very  dustant,  are 
compared.  If  at  this  time  a  young  drunken 
lord  should  interrupt  the  pompous  regularity  of 
a  magnificent  funeral,  what  would  be  the  event, 
but  that  he  would  be  Justled  out  of  the  way,  and 
eompelled  to  be  quiet  7  If  he  should  thrust  himself 
into  a  house  he  would  be  sent  roughly  away ;  and 
what  is  yet  more  to  the  honour  of  the  present 
time,  I  believe  that  those,  who  had  subscribed  to 
the  funeral  of  a  man  like  Dryden,  would  not, 
for  such  an  accident,  have  withdrawn  their  eon- 
iributions.t 

He  was  buried  among  the  poets  in  Westmin- 
flter  Abbey,  where,  though  toe  Duke  of  New- 
castle haa  in  a  general  dedication  prefixed  by 
Con^ve  to  his  dramatic  works,  accepted  thanks 
|br  his  intention  of  erecting  him  a  monument, 
he  lay  long  without  distinction,  till  the  Duke  of 
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*  An  earlier  account  of  Dryden*8  funeral  than  that 
shove  died,  though  without  the  circumstances  that  pre- 
eeded  it,  Is  given  by  Edward  Ward,  who  In  his  "  Lon* 
don  Bp7,'*  published  in  1709,  relays,  that  on  the  occa- 
sion (hare  was  a  perforonance  of  solemn  music  at  the 
Coliekt,  and  that  at  the  procession,  which  himself  saw, 
■Undtng  at  the  end  of  Chancery-lane,  Fleet-street,  there 
was  a  concert  of  hautboys  and  trumpets.  The  day  of 
urjden*s  intennent,  lie  says,  was  Monday,  the  13ih  of 
May,  which,  according  to  Johnson,  was  twelve  days 
after  his  decease,  and  shows  how  long  his  funeral  w?e  \fi 
snapense.  Ward  knew  not  (hat  the  expense  of  it  was  de^ 
flrajod  by  Bubaoription<;  but  compliments  Lord  JeflSBries 
Ibr  BO  pious  an  undertaking.  He  also  says,  that  the  cause 
of  Dryden*s  death  was  an  inflammation  in  his  toe,  occa- 
sioned by  the  flesh  crowing  over  the  nail,  which,  being 
liegleeted,  produced  a  mollification  in  his  leg.— m. 

t  In  the  register  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  is  the 
Ibliowing  enlrv :  "  May  8,  1700.  Oomltils  Censoriis  or- 
dtnariis.  At  the  reouest  of  seyeral  nersons  of  quality, 
that  Mr.  Dryden  might  be  carried  from  the  College  of 
Physicians  to  be  Interred  at  Westminster,  it  was  unaai- 
ponsly  granted, by  the  President  and  Censors.** 

This  entry  Is  not  calculated  to  aflbrd  any  ccedU  U>  the 
IMmdye  concerning  I^ord  JeffiBrieSf— |U 


Backinriiainahxre  gare  hhn  a  tahlel,  iimHtwd 
only  with  the  name  of  DRTDEN. 

He  married  the  Lady  Elizabeth  Howard, 
daughter  to  the  Earl  ot  Berkshire,  with  cir« 
comstances,  according  to  the  satire  imputed  to 
Lord  Somers,  not  very  honourable  to  either 
party :  by  her  he  had  tliree  sons,  Charles,  John, 
and  Henry.  Charles  was  usher  of  the  palace  to 
Pope  Clement  the  Xlth ;  and  visiting  England, 
in  1704  was  drowned  in  an  attempt  to  swim 
across  the  Thames  at  Windsor. 

John  was  author  of  a  comedy  called  "  The 
Husband  his  own  Cuckolds"  He  is  said  to  have 
died  at  Rome.  Henry  entered  into  some  reli^ 
gious  order.  It  is  some  proof  of  Dryden's  sin« 
cerity,  in  his  second  reli|:ion,  that  he  taujg^ht  it  to 
his  sons.  A  man,  conscious  of  hypocritical  pro« 
fession  in  himself  is  qot  likely  to  convert  others ; 
and,  as  his  sons  were  qualified,  in  1693,  to  ap^ 
pear  among  the  translators  of  Juvenal,  they  must 
have  been  taught  some  religion  before  their  fiin 
ther's  change. 

Of  the  person  of  Dryden  I  know  not  any  ae^ 
count ;  of  his  mind,  the  portrait,  which  has  oeen 
left  bjr  Congreve,  who  knew  him  with  great  fa-i 
miliarity ,  is  such  as  adds  our  love  of  his  manners 
to  oqr  admiration  of  his  genius.  "  He  was,** 
we  are  told,  ''of  a  nature  exceedingly  humane 
and  compassionate,  ready  to  for^ve  injuries, 
and  capable  of  a  sincere  reconciliation  with  those 
who  had  ofibnded  him.  His  friendship,  where 
he  professed  it,  went  beyond  his  profession.  He 
was  of  a  very  easy,  of  very  pleasing  access ;  but 
somewhat  slow,  and,  as  it  were,  diffident  in  his 
advances  to  others :  he  had  that  in  nature  which 
abhorred  intrusion  into  My  society  whatever. 
He  was  therefore  less  known,  and  consequently 
his  character  became  more  liable  to  misappre^ 
henaions  and  misrepresentations ;  he  was  very 
modest,  and  very  easily  to  be  discountenanced 
in  his  approaches  to  his  equals  or  superiors.  As 
his  reading  had  been  very  extensive,  so  was  he 
very  happy  in  a  memory  tenacious  of  every  thing 
that  he  Euad  read.  He  was  not  more  possessed 
of  kaowledjge  than  he  was  communicative  of  it  j 
but  then  his  communication  was  by  no  means 
pedantic^  or  hnposed  upon  the  conversation,  but 
just  such,  and  went  so  far,  as,  by  the  natural 
turn  of  the  conversation  ii^  which  he  was  en* 
gaged,  it  was  necessarily  promoted  or  required. 
He  was  extremely  ready  and  ^pentle  in  his  oor« 
reclion  of  th^  errors  of  any  writer  who  thought 
^t  to  consult  him,  and  full  as  ready  and  patient 
to  admit  the  reprehensions  of  others,  in  respect 
of  his  own  oversights  or  mistakes." 

To  this  account  of  Congreve  nothing  can  be 
objected  but  the  fondness  of  friendship  ^  and  to 
ha?e  excited  that  fondness  i|^  such  a  mmd  is  no 
small  degree  of  praise.  The  disposition  of  Dry-« 
den^  however,  is  shown  in  his  character  rather 
as  It  exhibited  itself  in  cu^rsory  conversation, 
than  as  it  opiated  on  the  iQOre  iinportant  parts 
of  life.  His  placability  a^d  his  mendship  int 
deed  were  sobd  virtues;  but  courtesy  and  good 
humour  are  often  found  with  little  r^a^  worth, 
Srace  Congreve,  who  Imew  him  well,  has  told 
us  no  more,  the  rest  must  be  oollected  as  it  can 
from  other  testimonies,  and  particularly  ^txn 
those  notices  which  Dryden  ha^  very  Uoerally 
given  us  of  himseUC 

The  modesty  which  made  him  so  slow  to  a4 
viuAce,,  and  so  oasy  to.beTepu]9ed,  wasc^cMijqyly 
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M  wmpkioik  of  defieioit  merit,  or  uneonicioas- 
ne«  of  his  own  Talue :  he  appears  to  have 
k&omi,  in  its  whole  extent,  the  dignity  of  his 
own  character,  and  to  have  set  a  Tory  hi^  value 
on  lus  own  powers  and  performances.  He  pro- 
bably did  not  offer  his  conversation,  because  he 
expected  it  to  be  solicited  :  and  he  retired  finom 
s  cold  reception,  not  submissive,  but  indignant, 
with  such  deference  of  his  own  greatness  as 
made  him  unwilling  to  expose  it  to  neglect  or 
violation. 

Hi^  modesty  was  by  no  means  inconsistent 
with  oetentatiousness  ;  he  is  diligent  enough  to 
remind  the  world  of  his  merit,  sjid  expresses 
with  very  little  scruple  his  high  opinion  of  his 
own  powers  ;  but  his  self-commendations  are 
read  without  scorn  or  indignation ;  we  allow 
hie  claims,  and  love  his  frankness. 

Tradition,  however,  has  not  allowed  that  his 
eonfklenGe  in  himself  exempted  him  from  lea- 
lousy  of  others.  He  is  accused  of  envy  ana  in- 
sidiousness;  and  is  particulariy  chained  with 
ineiting  Creech  to'  translate  Horace,  that  he 
might  lose  the  reputation  which  Lucretius  had 
given  him. 

Of  this  charge  we  immediately  discover  that 
it  b  merely  eoniectural ;  the  purpose  was  such 
ss  no  man  would  confess ;  and  a  crime  that  ad* 
mits  no  proo^  why  should  we  believe? 

He  has  been  described  as  magisterially  ptre- 
sidinff  over  the  younger  writers,  and  assuming 
the  msUibution  of  poetical  fame;  but  he  who 
excels  has  a  right  to  teach,  and  he  whose  judg- 
ment is  incontestable  may  without  usurpation 
examine  and  decide. 

Congreve  represents  him  as  reedy  to  advise 
tod  instruct  j  but  there  is  reason  to  oelieve  that 
Us  eommoiucation  was  rather  useful  than  en- 
tertaining: He  declares  of  himself  that  he  was 
saturnine,  and  not  one  of  those  whose  sprightly 
i&yings  diverted  company ;  and  one  of  his  cen- 
torers  midces  him  say, 

Ror  wine  nor  love  could  ever  Me  ne  gay ; 
To  writing  fared,  I  knew  not  what  to  saj. 

There  are  men  whose  powers  operate  only  at 
leisure  and  in  retirement,  and  whose  inteUeOoal 
vigour  deserts  them  in  conversation;  whom 
merriment  eonfuses,  and  objection  disooneerts : 
whose  basMdlnees  restrains  their  exertion,  and 
BnflTers  them  not  to  speak  till  the  time  of  speak- 
ing is  past;  or  whose  attention  to  their  own 
eharaeter  makes  them  unwilling  to  utter  at 
haaord  what  has  not  been  considered,  and  can- 
not be  recalled. 

Of  Dryden*s  sluggishness  in  oonveraation  it 
ii  vain  to  search  or  to  guess  the  cause.  He  cer- 
tainly wanted  neither  aentiments  nor  language ; 
his  rateUectaal  treasures  were  great,  though 
they  were  kieked  up  from  his  own  use.  **  His 
thoughts,"  when  he  wrote,  **  flowed  in  upon 
him  so  feat,  that  his  only  care  was  which  to 
chooee,  and  which  to  reject.^  Sueh  rapidity  of 
composition  naturally  promiaes  a  flow  of  talk ; 
yet  we  must  be  content  to  believe  what  an  enemy 
says  of  hhn,  when  he  likewise  says  it  of  hhnself. 
But,  whatever  was  his  character  as  a  com- 
panion, it  appears  that  he  Uved  in  fiuniliarity 
with  the  hig^iest  persons  of  his  tune.  It  is  re- 
lated, by  Carte,  of  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  that 
he  used  often  to  pass  a  night  with  I>ryden,  and 
those  with  whom  Dryden  eonportad ;  who  thisy 


were,  Carte  has  not  told,  but  certainly  the  ooo- 
vivial  table  at  which  Ormond  sat  was  not  sur- 
rounded with  a  plebeian  society.  He  was  in- 
deed reproached  with  boasting  of  his  familiarity 
with  the  gjeat :  and  Horace  will  support  him 
in  the  opinion  that  to  please  superiors  is  not  the 
lowest  kind  of  meriL 

The  merit  of  pleasing  must,  however,  be  esti 
mated  by  the  means.  Favour  is  not  always 
ffained  by 'good  actions  or  laudable  qualities. 
Caresses  ai2l  perferments  are  often  bestowed  on 
the  auxiliaries  of  vice,  the  procurers  of  pleasure, 
or  the  flatterers  of  vanity.  Dryden  has  never 
been  eharsed  with  any  personal  agency  un- 
worthy of  a  good  character ;  he  aMtted  vice 
and  vanity  only  with  his  pen.  One  of  his  ene- 
mies has  accused  him  of  lewdness  in  his  con- 
versation ;  but  if  accusation  without  proof  be 
credited,  who  shall  be  innocent? 

BUs  works  afford  too  many  examples  of  dis- 
solute licentiousness  and  abject  adulation ;  but 
they  were  probably,  like  his  menriment,  artifl- 
cial  and  constrained ;  the  effects  of  study  and 
meditation,  and  his  trade  rather  than  lus  plea- 
sure. 

Of  the  mind  that  can  trade  in  corruption,  and 
can  deliberately  pollute  itself  with  ideal  wicked 
ness  for  the  sake  of  spreading  the  oontaoion  in 
society,  I  wish  not  to  conceal  or  stxcuse  Uie  de- 
pravity. Such  degradaiiott  of  the  divinity  of 
genius,  such  abuse  of  superfaitive  abilities^  can- 
not be  contemplated  but  with  grief  and  indignn- 
tion.  What  consolation  can  oe  hod,  Dryden 
has  aflforded,  by  living  to  repent,  and  to  teatiiy 
his  repentance. 

Of  dramatic  immorality  he  did  not  want  ex- 
amples among  his  predecessors,  or  companions 
among  his  contemporaries ;  bat,  in  the  mean- 
ness and  servility  of  hyperbolical^  adwiatinn.  I 
know  not  whether,  since  the  days  in  which  tiie 
Roman  emperors  were  deified,  he  has  been  ever 

Sualled,  exeept  by  Afra  Bdm  in  an  address  to 
eanor  Gwyn.  When  once  he  has  undei^ 
taken  the  task  of  praise,  he  no  longer  retains 
shame  in  himself^  nor  supposes  it  in  his  patron. 
As  many  odoriierous  bodies  are  observed  to  dtf> 
fuse  penumes  from  ]rear  to  year,  irithout  sen- 
sible diminution  of  bulk  or  weight,  he  appears 
never  to  haye  impoverished  his  mint  <^  flatterr 
by  his  expenses,  however  lavish.  He  had  all 
the  forms  of  excellence,  intellectual  and  moral, 
combined  in  his  mind,  with  endless  variation ; 
and,  when  he  had  scattered  on  the  hero  of  the 
day  the  goklen  shower  of  wit  and  rirtue,  he  had 
ready  for  him,  whom  he  wiahed  to  court  on 
the  morrow,  new  vrit  and  rirtue  with  another 
stamp.  Of  this  kind  of  meanness  he  never 
seems  to  decline  the  practice,  or  lament  the  n^ 
cessity :  he  considers  the  poU  as  entitled  to  ei^ 
comiastic  homa^  and  bnncs  praise  rather  as  a 
tribute  than  a  gift,  more  deugnted  vrith  the  ie»- 
tility  of  his  invention,  than  mortified  by  the 
prostitution  of  his  judgmenL  It  is  indeed  not 
certain,  that  on  these  occasions  his  kidgment 
much  rebelled  a^inst  his  interest.  There  are 
minds  which  easdy  sink  into  submission,,  that 
look  on  grandeur  with  undistinguishing  lever^ 
ence,  ana  discover  no  defect  where  there  is  ele- 
vation of  rank  and  aflluence  of  riches. 

With  his  praises  of  others  and  of  hbnself  is 
alwajrs  intormincied  a  strain  of  discontent  and 
,  laipentatlon,  a  svulen  growl  of  reaent«9ent»  nr  « 
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querulouB  murmur  of  distress.  His  works  are 
underralued,  his  merit  is  um'ewarded,  and  "  he 
has  few  thanks  to  pay  his  stars  that  he  was 
bom  amon^  Englishmen."  To  his  critics  he 
is  sometimes  contemptuous,  sometimes  resent- 
All,  and  sometimes  submissive.  The  writer 
who  thinks  his  works  formed  for  duration,  mis- 
takes his  interest  when  he  mentions  his  enemies. 
^  He  degrades  his  own  dignity  by  showing  that 
'he  was  affected  by  their  censures,  and  gives  lasir 
ing  importance  to  names,  which,  left  to  theni- 
•etves,  would  vanish  from  remembrance.  From 
this  principle  Dryden  did  not  often  depart ;  his 
complaints  are  for  the  greater  part  general ;  he 
seldom  pollutes  his  pages  with  an  adverse  name. 
He  condescended  indeed  to  a  controversy  with 
Settle,  in  which  he  perhaps  may  be  considered 
rather  as  assaulting  than  repelhng ;  and  since 
Settle  is  sunk  into  oblivion,  his  Ebel  remains 
injurious  only  to  himself. 

Among  answers  to  critics  no  poetical  attacks, 
or  altercations,  are  to  be  included ;  they  are  like 
other  poems,  effusions  of  genius,  produced  as 
mueh  to  obtain  praise  as  to  obviate  censure. 
These  Dryden  practised,  and  in  these  he  ex- 
oelled. 

Of  Collier,  Blackmore,  and  Milboume,  he 
has  made  mention  in  the  preface  of  his  "  Fa- 
bles.'* To  the  censure  of  Collier,  whose  remarks 
may  be  rather  termed  admonitions  than  criti- 
eisms,  he  makes  little  reply  ;  being,  at  the  age 
of  sixty-eight,  attentive  to  better  things  than 
the  daps  of  a  playhouse.  He  complains  of  Col- 
lier's rudeness,  and  the  '*  horse-play  of  his  rail- 
lery ;"  and  asserts,  that,  "  in  many  places  he  has 
perverted  by  his  glosses  the  meanmg"  of  what 
ne  censures ;  but  in  other  things  he  confesses 
that  he  is  justly  taxed ;  and  says,  with  great 
cfthnness  and  candour,  "  I  have  pleaded  guilty 
to  all  thoughts  or  expressions  of  mine  that  can 
bo  truly  accused  of  obscenity,  immorality,  or 
profaneness,  and  retract  them.  If  he  be  my 
enemy,  let  him  triumph ;  if  he  be  my  fnend, 
he  will  be  ^ladof  my  repentance.**  Yet,  as  our 
best  dispositions  are  imperfect,  he  left  standing 
in  the  same  book  a  reflection  on  Collier  of  great 
asperitv,  and  indeed  of  more  asperity  than  wit. 

nlaoKmore  he  represents  as  made  his  enemy 
by  the  poem  of  "  Absalom  and  Achitophel,*' 
which  "  he  thinks  a  little  hard  upon  his  fanatic 
patrons  ;'*  and  charges  him  with  borrowing  the 
plan  of  his  "Arthur"  from  the  Preface  to  Ju- 
Tenal,  "  though  he  had,'*  says  he,  "  the  base- 
ness not  to  acknowledge  his  benefactor,  but 
instead  of  it  to  traduce  me  in  a  libeL** 

The  libel  in  which  Blackmore  traduced  him 
was  a  "  Satire  upon  Wit  ;**  in  which,  having 
lamented  the  exuberance  of  false  wit  and  the 
deficiency  of  true,  he  proposes  that  all  wit 
should  be  recoined  before  it  is  current,  and  ap- 
points masters  of  assay,  who  shall  reject  all  that 
is  light  or  debased. 

*Tls  ttruo,  ttM  when  the  coarse  and  worthies!  dross 
Is  pure'd  away,  there  will  be  mighty  loss ; 
E'en  Gongreve,  Southern,  manly  Wycherly, 
When  thus  refin'd  will  grievous  sufferers  be. 
Into  the  melting  pot  when  Dryden  comes. 
What  horrid  stench  will  rise,  what  noisome  fumes  ! 
How  wUl  he  shrinic,  when  all  his  lewd  allay 
And  wicked  mixture  shall  be  purged  away ! 

Thus  stands  the  passage  in  the  last  edition  j 
Dut  in  the  original  there  was  an  abatement  of 
Uie  censure^  b^inning  thus: 


But  what  lemshis  wlU  be  ao  pure,  HwUI  bear 
Th'  examination  of  the  most  severe. 

Blackmore,  finding  the  censure  resented,  and 
the  civility  disregarded,  ungenerously  omitted 
the  .softer  part.  Such  variations  discover  a  wri ler 
who  consults  his  passions  more  tiian  his  virtue ; 
and  it  may  be  reasonably  supposed  that  DrydeD 
imputes  his  enmity  to  its  true  cause. 

Of  Milboume  he  wrote  only  in  general  terms, 
such  as  are  always  ready  at  the  call  of  anger, 
whether  just  or  not :  a  short  extract  will  be  suf- 
ficient. "He  pretends  a  quarrel  to  me,  that  I 
have  fallen  foul  upon  priesthood ;  if  I  have,  I 
am  only  to  ask  paixlon  of  good  priests,  and  am 
afraid  his  share  of  the  reparation  will  come  to 
little.  Let  liim  be  satisfied  tliat  he  shall  never 
be  able  to  force  himself  upon  me  for  an  adveiw 
sary ;  I  contemn  him  too  much  to  enter  into 
competiuon  with  him. 

"  As  for  the  rest  of  those  who  have  written 
against  me,  they  are  such  scoundrels  that  they 
deserve  not  the  least  notice  to  be  taken  of  them; 
Blackmore  and  Milboume  are  only  distinguished 
from  the  crowd  by  being  remembered  to  their 
infamy.** 

Dryden,  indeed,  discovered  in  manj  of  his 
writings  an  affected  and  absurd  malignity  to 
priests  and  priesthood,  which  naturally  raised 
nim  many  enemies,  and  which  was  sometimes 
as  unseasonably  resented  as  it  was  exerted. 
Tiapp  is  angry  that  he  calls  the  sacrificer  in  the 
"  Georgics"  the  Judy  btUcher :  the  translation  is 
not  indeed  ridiculous ;  but  Trapp's  anger  arises 
from  his  zeal,  not  for  the  author,  but  the  priest; 
as  if  any  reproach  of  the  follies  of  pafamsm 
could  be  extended  to  the  precichers  of  trum. 

Dryden's  dislike  of  the  priesthood  is  imputed  by 
Lanfbaine,  and  I  think  oy  Brown,  to  a  repuls* 
whidi  he  suffered  when  he  solicited  ordination  ; 
but  he  denies,  in  the  preface  to  his  ''Fables,** 
that  he  never  designed  to  enter  into  the  church  ; 
and  such  a  denial  ne  would  not  have  hazarded, 
if  he  could  have  been  convicted  of  falsehood. 

Malevolence  to  the  clergy  is  seldom  at  a  great 
distance  from  irreverence  of  relinon,  and  Dryden 
affords  no  exception  to  this  observaiion.  His 
writings  exhibit  many  passages,  which,  with  aJI 
the  allowance  that  can  be  n^e  for  cbaracten 
and  occasion,  are  such  as  piety  would  not  have 
admitted,  and  such  as  may  vitiate  light  and 
unprincipled  minds.  But  there  is  no  reason  for 
supposing  that  he  disbelieved  the  religion  which 
he  disobeyed.  He  forgot  his  duty  rather  than 
disowned  it.  His  tendency  to  profan^ess  is  the 
e^ct  of  levity,  negligence,  and  loose  converaa* 
tion,  with  a  desire  of  accommodating  himself  to 
the  corruption  of  the  times,  by  venturing  to  be 
wicked  as  far  he  durst.  When  he  profeased 
himself  a  convert  to  popery,  he  did  not  pretend 
to  have  received  any  new  conviction  of  tiie  fun^ 
damental  doctrines  of  Christianity. 

The  persecution  of  critics  was  not  the  worst  of 
his  vexations  j  he  was  much  more  disturbed  by 
the  importumties  of  want.  His  complaints  of 
poverty  are  so  frequently  repeated,  either  with 
the  dejection  of  weakness  smkin^  in  helpleoi 
misery,  or  the  indij^ation  of  merit  claiming  its 
tribute  from  mankmd,  that  it  is  impossible  not 
to  detest  the  a^  whidi  could  impose  on  such  a 
man  the  necessity  of  such  solicitations,  or  not  to 
despise  the  man  who  could  submit  to  such  soli- 
.citations  without  necessity 
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Whethflr  by  (Im  workPi  aedbct,  or  hb  own 
imprudenee,  I  am  afraid  that  tEe  greateflt  part 
of  nis  life  was  passed  in  exigencies.  Such  out- 
cries were  surely  never  uttered  but  in  severe 
pain.  Of  his  supplies  or  his  expenses  no  proba- 
ble estimate  can  now  be  made.  £xoept  the 
salary  oi  the  iauieat,  to  which  King  James  added 
the  office  of  historiographer,  perhaps  with  some 
additional  emoluments,  his  whole  revenue  seems 
to  have  been  casual ;  and  it  is  well  known  that 
he  seldom  lives  frugally  who  lives  by  chance. 
Hope  is  always  liberal ;  and  they  that  trust  her 
promises  make  little  scruple  of  revelliag  to-day 
Ml  the  profits  of  the  morrow. 

Of  his  plays  the  profit  was  not  great ;  and  of 
the  produce  of  his  other  works  vfry  little  intel- 
ligence can  be  had.  By  discoursing  with  the 
hoe  amiable  Mr.  Tonson,  I  could  not  find  that 
any  memorials  of  the  transactions  between  his 
predecessor  and  Dryden  had  been  preserved, 
except  the  following  papers  : 

'*  1  do  hereby  promise  to  pay  John  Dryden, 
Esq.  or  order,  on  the  Sdth  of  March,  1699,  the 
sum  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  guineas,  in  con- 
sideration  of  ten  thousand  verses,  which  the 
said  John  Dryden,  Esa.  is  to  deliver  to  me, 
Jacob  Tonson,  when  finished,  whereof  seven 
thousand  five  hundred  verses,  more  or  less,  are 
already  in  the  said  Jacob  Tonson's  possession. 
And  I  do  hereby  farther  promise,  and  engage 
myself  to  make  up  the  said  sura  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  ^^uineas  three  hundred  pounds  sterling, 
to  the  said  John  Dryden,  Esq.  his  executors, 
administrators,  or  assigns,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  second  impression  of  the  said  ten  thousand 
verses. 

**  In  witness  whereof  1  have  hereunto  set  my 
hand  and  seal,  this  20th  day  of  March,  169S-9. 

"Jacob  Tonson. 
**  Sealed  and  delivered,  being 
first  duly  stamped  pursuant 
to  the  acts  of  Paniament  for 
that  purpose,  in  the  pre- 
sence o£ 

•*Ben.  Portlock, 
Will.  Congreve.'^ 

''  March  24,  169& 
"Received  then  of  Mr.  Jacob  Tonson  the 
Bam  of  two  hundred  sixty-eight  pounds  fifteen 
diillings,  in  pursuance  of  an  agreement  for  ten 
thousand  verses,  to  be  delivered  by  me  to  the 
said  Jacob  Tonson,  whereof  I  have  already  de- 
livered to  him  about  seven  thousand  five  hundred, 
more  or  leas :  he  the  said  Jacob  Tonson  being 
oblieed  to  make  up  the  foresaid  sum  of  two 
hQndred  siztv-eight  pounds  fifteen  shillings 
Uiree  hundred  pounds,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
second  impression  of  the  foresaid  ten  thousand 
verses; 

"  I  say,  received  by  me, 
"  John  Dryden. 
"  Witness,  Charles  Dryden.** 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  guineas,  at  It  Is.  Sd. 
is  2m.  15#. 

It  is  manifest,  from  the  dates  of  this  contract, 
that  it  relates  to  the  volume  of  "  Fables,"  which 
contains  about  twelve  thouMind  verses,  and  for 
which  therefore  the  payment  must  have  been 
afUrwards  enlarged. 

I  have  been  told  of  another  lotter  yet  remain- 


ing, in  which  he  deores  Tonflon  to  biing  him 
money,  to  pay  fi>r  a  watch  which  he  had  orderad 
for  his  son,  and  which  the  maker  would  not  leave 
without  the  price.  t 

The  inevitable  consequence  of  poverty  is  de> 
pendence.  Dryden  had  probably  no  reooisM  in 
his  exigencies  but  to  his  bookseller.  The  par* 
ticttlar  character  of  Tonson  I  do  not  know ;  but 
the  general  conduct  of  traders  was  much  leas 
libend  in  those  times  than  in  our  own;  their 
views  were  narrower,  and  their  manners  growar. 
To  the  mercantile  ruggedness  of  that  race,  tfaa 
delicacy  of  the  poet  was  sometimes  exposed. 
Lord  0olingbroke,  who  in  his  youth  had  culti- 
vated poetry,  related  to  Dr.  King,  of  Oxford,  that 
one  day  when  he  visited  Dryden,  they  heard,  as 
they  were  conversing,  another  penon  entering 
the  house.  ^  This,*'  said  Dryden,  ^  is  Tonaoiki 
You  will  take  care  not  to  depart  before  he  soes 
away :  for  I  have  not  completed  the  sheet  wnieb 
I  promised  him ;  and  if  you  leave  me  unproteeted, 
1  must  suffer  all  the  rudeness  to  whicn  hie  re- 
sentment can  prompt  his  toneue." 

What  rewards  he  obtained  for  his  poems,  be> 
sides  the  payment  of  the  bookseller,  cannot  be 
known.  Mr.  Derrick,  who  consulted  some  of 
his  relations,  was  informed  that  his  '^Fablei^ 
obtained  five  hundred  pounds  from  the  Dutchesa 
of  Ormond  ;  a  present  not  unsuitable  to  tKe 
magnificence  of"  that  splendid  fomily ;  and  he 
quotes  Moyle,  as  relating  that  forty  pounds 
were  paid  by  a  musical  society  for  the  use  ef 
"Alexander's  Feast" 

In  those  days  the  economy  of  government  was 
yet  unsettled,  and  the  payments  of  the  Exche> 
quer  were  dilatory  and  uncertain:  of  this  dis- 
order there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  laureat 
sometimes  felt  the  effects ;  for,  in  one  of  his  pre- 
faces, he  complains  of  those,  whou  beinff  en- 
trusted with  the  distribution  of  tne  Pnnce^t 
bounty,  suffer  those  that  depend  upon  it  to  lan- 
guish in  penury. 

Of  his  petty  habits  or  sliriit  amusements,  tra- 
dition has  retained  little.  Of  the  only  two  men 
whom  I  have  found  to  whom  he  was  personally 
known,  one  told  me  that  at  the  house  wfanch  he 
fireouented,  called  Will's  Coffee-house,  the  ap- 
peal upon  any  literary  dispute  was  made  to  him; 
and  the  other  related,  tnat  his  armed  chair, 
which  in  the  winter  had  a  settled  and  prescrip- 
tive place  by  the  fire,  was  in  the  summer  placed 
in  the  balcony,  and  that  he  called  the  two  places 
his  winter  and  his  summer  seat.  This  is  all  the 
intelligence  which  his  two  survivors  afforded 
me. 

One  of  his  opinions  will  do  him  no  honour  in 
the  present  ai^e,  thou^  in  his  own  time,  at  least 
in  the  beffinning  of  it,  he  was  far  from  having 
it  confined  to  himself.  He  put  great  confidence 
in  the  prognostications  of  judici«  astrology.  In 
the  Appendix  to  the  Life  of  Congreve  is  a  narra- 
tive or  some  of  his  predictions  wonderfully  ful- 
filled ;  but  I  know  not  the  writer's  means  of  in- 
formation, or  character  of  vemcity.  That  he 
had  the  conspirations  of  tlie  horoscope  in  hie 
mind,  and  considered  them  as  influencing  the 
affairs  of  men,  he  does  not  forbear  to  hint 

The  mmom  malico  of  tho  atam  In  pa«L— • 
Now  fri!(|uciu  trhtf^  ihe  happier  h^hta  amotiK, 
And  high-raised  Jove,  from  his  dark  prison  freeil, 
Those  wci?hta  took  off  that  on  his  planet  hung, 
Will  slorioutijy  the  now  laid  works  Mucceed.  ' 
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Bbhlgbflwheic  alw^il  hii  iltatttioB  to  die 


■baeteiy  pow«n ;  and  w  the  prefiMe  to  hie 
"  FkbJee'*  nee  endeavound  obiiqunly  to  jeetify 
hu  sapentitioa  by  ettribating  the  Mune  to  some 
«fthe«neieiitai  The  lettor,  added  to  this  nar- 
i«tiv«^  leaves  no  doubt  of  his  notions  or  piac- 


Soshght  and  so  scanty  is  the  kn<Mdedge  which 
I  have  been  able  to  ooUect  concerning  the  piivato 
life  and  domestic  manners  of  a  man  whom  every 
Knglish  generation  must  mention  with  reverence 
93  a  critic  and  a  poet 


DaTDBK  may  be  properly  eonsideied  as  the 
fitther  of  Engiisb  criticism,  as  the  writer  who  first 
taught  us  to  determine  upon  principles  the  merit 
of  composition.  Of  our  tormer  poeis,  the  greatest 
dramatist  wrote  without  rules,  conducted  through 
life  and  nature  by  a  genius  that  rarely  misled  and 
rarely  deserted  bun.  Of  the  rest,  those  who  knew 
the  laws  of  propriety  had  n(^ected  to  teach 
Ihem* 

Two  Arte  of  English  Poetiy  were  written  in 
the  days  of  Eliiaheth  by  Webb  and  Puttenham, 
fJNMn  which  something  might  be  learned,  and  a 
few  hinte  had  been  given  by  Jonson  and  Cow- 
ley; but  Dryden's  *' Essay  on  Dramatic  Po- 
Btry"  was  the  first  regular  and  valuable  treatise 
wi  the  art  of  writing. 

He  who,  having  formed  his  opinions  in  the 
|Nresent  age  of  English  literature,  turns  back  to 
peruse  this  dialogue,  will  not  pernaps  find  much 
increase  of  knowledge,  or  mudi  novelty  of  in- 
struction ;  but  he  is  to  remember,  that  critical 
e'nciples  were  then  in  the  hands  of  a  few^  who 
1  gathered  them  putly  from  the  anciente, 
«nd  partly  from  the  Itamiai  and  French.  The 
stmctare  of  dramatic  poems  was  then  not  gene- 
rally understood.  Audiences  applauded  by 
Instmct ;  and  poets  peihape  often  pleased  by 
chance. 

A  writer  who  has  obtained  his  full  purpose 
loses  himself  in  his  own  lustre.  Of  an  opinion 
which  is  no  longer  doubted,  the  evidence  ceases 
to  be  examined.  Of  an  ait  universally  practised, 
Ihe  firA  teacher  is  forgotten.  Learning  once 
made  popular  is  no  longer  leanung;  it  hta  the 
appearance  of  something  which  we  have  be- 
stowed upon  ourselves,  as  the  dew  appears  to 
rise  firom  the  field  whioh  it  refreshes. 

To  judge  rightly  of  an  author,  we  must  trans- 
port oursoves  to  his  time,  and  examine  what 
were  the  wante  of  his  contemporaries,  and  what 
Were  his  means  of  supplying  tnem.  That  whidi 
is  easy  at  one  time  was  difficult  at  another.  Dry- 
den  at  least  imported  his  science,  and  gave  his 
eountry  what  it  wanted  before :  or  ralher,  he 
imported  only  the  materials,  and  manufactured 
them  by  his  own  skill 

The  dialogue  on  the  drama  was  one  of  his 
first  essays  m  criticism,  written  when  he  was  yet 
a  timorous  candidate  for  reputetion,  and  there- 
fore laboured  with  that  diligence  which  he  might 
allow  himself  somewhat  to  remit,  when  his  name 
gave  sanction  to  his  positions,  and  his  awe  of  the 

Eblic  was  abated,  partly  by  custom^  and  {mltIIv 
success*    It  will  not  be  easy  to  find,  in  all 
3  opulence  of  our  language,  a  treatise  so  art- 
fully variegated  with  successive  representations 


of  opposite  piQUhffi(ks»  t*.  uOkfmiBd  Witll 
imagBiy,  so  brightened  with  iUustrathms.  His 
poimts  of  the  Enffheh  dramaliste  are  wrought 
with  great  spirit  and  diligence.  The  acoount  of 
Shakspeare  may  stand  as  a  perpetual  model  d 
encomiastic  cntidem;  exact  without  mitout^ 
ness,  and  lofty  without  exaggeration.  The 
praise  lavished  by  Longinos,  on  the  attestotion 
of  the  heroes  of  Marathon  by  DemostheneiL 
fiides  away  before  it  In  a  few  lines  is  exhibited 
a  character  so  extensive  in  ito  comprehension, 
and  so  curious  in  ite  limitetions,  that  nothing 
can  be  added,  diminished^  or  reformed ;  nor  can 
the  editors  and  admiren  of  Shakspeare,  in  all 
their  emulation  of  reverence,  boast  of  much  more 
thsn  of  having  diffused  and  pamohrased  this 
epitome  of  excellence,  of  havinff  changed  Dry 
den's  gold  for  baser  metal,  of  lower  value, 
though  of  greater  bulk. 

In  this,  and  in  all  his  other  essays  on  the 
same  subject,  the  criticism  of  Dryden  is  the  criti* 
cism  of  a  poet ;  not  a  dull  collection  of  theo- 
rems, nor  a  nne  detection  of  feults,  which  pei^ 
haps  the  censor  was  not  able  to  have  commit- 
tea ;  but  a  g^j  and  vigorous  dissertation,  where 
deUght  is  mingled  wiu  instruction,  and  where 
the  author  proves  his  right  of  judgment  by  his 
power  of  peribrmanoe. 

The  different  manner  andefiect  with  which 
critic^  knowledge  mat  be  conveyed,  was  peiw 
haps  never  more  clearly  exemplified  than  iti  thb 
performances  of  Rymer  and  Dryden.  It  was 
said  of  a  dispute  between  two  mathematicfams, 
**  malim  cum  Scaligero  errare,  quam  cum  Clavio 
recte  sapere  ;"  that  "  it  was  more  eligible  to  go 
wrong  with  one,  than  right  with  the  other."  A 
tendency  of  the  same  kind  every  mind  mutt  feel 
at  the  perusal  of  Dryden's  prefaces  and  Ry- 
mer's  disoourses.  With  Dryden  we  are  Wan- 
dering in  quest  of  Truth ;  whom  we  find,  if  wa 
find  her  at  all,  dressed  in  the  graces  of  elegance : 
and,  if  we  miss  her,  the  labour  of  the  pursuit  re- 
wards itself;  we  are  led  only  throu^  fragrance 
and  flowers.  Rymer,  without  takmg  a  bearer, 
tekes  a  rougher  way  ;  every  step  is  to  be  made 
through  thorns  and  brambles  ;  and  Truth,  if  we 
meet  her,  appears  repulsive  by  her  mien,  and 
ungraceful  by  ner  habit  Dryden's  criticism  has 
the  majesty  of  a  queen  ;  Rymer*s  has  the  fero- 
city of  a  tyrant 

As  he  liad  studied  with  great  diliffonce  the  art 
oi  poetry,  and  enlarged  or  rectified  his  notions 
by  experience  perpetually  increasing,  he  had  his 
mind  stored  with  principles  and  observations ;  he 
poured  out  his  knowledjge  with  little  labour ;  for 
of  labour,  notwithstanding  the  multiplicity  of  his 
productions,  there  is  sufficient  reason  to  suspect 
that  he  was  not  a  lover.  To  write  een  smsri^ 
With  fondness  for  the  employment,  with  perpe- 
tual touches  and  retouches,  with  unwillingness 
to  take  leave  of  his  own  idea,  and  an  unwearied 
pursuit  of  unattainable  perfection,  was,  I  think, 
nojpart  of  his  character. 

His  criticism  may  be  considered  as  general  or 
ocoasionaL  In  his  general  precepte,  which  de- 
pend upon  the  nature  of  tilings,  and  the  structare 
of  th^  numan  nund,  he  may  doubtless  be  safely 
recommended  to  the  Confidence  of  the  reader ; 
but  his  occasional  and  particular  positions  wero 
sometimes  interested,  sometimes  negligent,  and 
sometimes  capricious.  It  is  not  without  reason 
that  Trapp,  speaking  of  the  praises  which  he  bo- 
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itQWB  Oil  Palauon  and  Ardte,  myn,  ^^Novimua 
judicium  Drydeni  de  poemato  quodam  Qhauceri, 
pulchro  sane  illo,  et  admodum  laudando,  niiiii- 
rum  quod  non  modo  vere  epicum  sit,  sed  Iliada 
ctiain  atque  iEneada  sqaet,  imo  supcret.  Scd 
novimus  eodem  tempore  viri  illiua  inaziml  non 
■einper  accuratissimaa  esse  censuras,  nee  ad  so- 
yeristftmam  entices  normam  cxactas  ;  illo  judice 
id  plerumque  optimum  est,  quod  nunc  pne  mani- 
bus  habet,  et  in  quo  nunc  occupatur." 

He  is  therefore  by  no  means  constant  to  him- 
Aclft  His  defence  and  desertion  of.  dramatic 
rhyme  is  generally  known.  Spcnce,  in  his  re- 
marks on  Pope's  *'  Odyssey,''  produces  what  he 
thinks  an  unconquerable  quotation  from  Dry- 
den's  preface  to  tlic  "^neid."  in  favour  of 
translating  an  epic  poem  into  blank  verse ;  but 
he  forgets  that  when  his  author  attempted  the 
**  lUau,"  some  years  aflerward,  he  departed  from 
bis  own  decision,  and  translated  into  rhyme. 

When  he  has  any  objection  to  obviate,  or  any 
license  to  defend,  he  is  not  very  scrupulous 
about  what  he  asserts,  nor  very  cautious,  if  the 
present  purpose  be  served,  not  to  entangle  him- 
self  in  his  own  sophistries.  But,  when  all  arts 
are  exhausted,  like  other  hunted  animals,  he 
sometimes  stands  at  bay ;  when  he  cannot  dis- 
own the  grossness  of  one  of  his  plays,  he  de- 
clares that  he  knows  not  any  law  that  prescribes 
morality  to  a  comic  poet 

His  remarks  on  ancient  or  modem  writers  arc 
not  always  to  be  trusted.  His  parallel  of  the 
versification  of  Ovid  with  that  ot  Claudian  has 
been  verjvjustly  censured  by  Scwel.'^  His  com- 
parison oi  the  nrst  line  of  Virgil  with  the  first  of 
Statins  is  not  happier.  Virgil,  he  says,  is  soil 
and  gentle,  and  would  have  thought  Statins  mod, 
if  he  bad  heard  liim  thundering  out 

4^011  superhnpmho  moles  femtnata  coIomo. 

Statius  perhaps  heats  himself,  as  he  proceeds, 
to  cxagireration  somewhat  hyperbolical ;  but  un- 
doubtedly Virgil  would  have  been  too  hasty,  if 
ho  had  condemned  him  to  straw  for  one  sound- 
ing line.  Dryden  wanted  an  instance,  and  the 
first  that  occurred  was  impressed  into  the  ser- 
Tice. 

what  he  wishes  to  say,  he  says  at  hazard  ;  he 
cited  Gorbuduc,  which  he  had  never  seen  ;  gives 
a  false  account  of  Chapman's  versification  ;  and 
discovers,  in  the  preface  to  his  "  Fables,"  that 
he  translated  the  first  book  of  the  "Iliad"  with- 
out knowing  what  was  in  the  second. 

ft  will  be  difficult  to  prove  that  Dryden  ever 
made  any  great  advances  in  literature.  As,  hav- 
ing distinguished  himself  at  Westminster  under 
the  tuition  of  Bnsby,  who  advanced  his  scholars 
to  a  height  of  knowledge  very  r  irely  attained  in 
grammar-schools,  he  resided  afterwards  at  Cam- 
bridge; it  is  not  to  be  supposed,  that  his  skill  in 
the  ancient  languages  was  deficient,  compared 
with  that  of  common  students  ;  but  his  scholas- 
tic acquisitions  seem  not  proportionate  to  his  op- 
portunities and  abilities.  He  could  not,  like 
Milton  or  Cowley,  have  made  his  name  illustri- 
ous merely  by  his  leamincr.  He  mentions  but  a 
few  books,  and  those  such  as  lie  in  the  beaten 
track  of  re^lar  study  ;  from  which,  if  ever  he 
departs,  he  is  in  danger  of  losing  himself  in  un- 
known regions. 
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In  his  dialogue  on  the  dfoma.  he  pvonouncei 

witli  great  confidence  that  the  Latin  tragedy  oC 
'*  Medea"  is  not  Ovid's,  because  it  is  not  suffi- 
ciently interesting  and  patlictic.  He  might  have 
deteruiincd  the  question  upon  surer  evidence ; 
for  it  is  quoted  by  Q,uintihan  as  the  work  of 
Seneca ;  and  the  only  line  ithich  remains  in 
Ovid's  play,  for  one  linojs  left  us,  is  not  there 
to  be  found.  There  was  therefore  no  need  of 
the  gravity  of  conjecture,  or  the  discussion  of 
plot  or  sentiment,  to  find  what  was  already 
known  upon  higher  authority  than  such  discus- 
sions can  ever  reach. 

His  literature,  though  not  always  free  from 
ostentation,  will  be  commonly  found  either  obvi- 
ous, and  made  his  own  by  tlie  art  of  dressing  it; 
or  superficial,  which  by  what  he  ^ves,  shows 
what  lie  wanted  ;  or  erroneous,  hastily  collected, 
and  necrligcMitly  scattered. 

Yet  It  cannot  bo  said  that  his  genius  is  ever 
unprovided  of  matter,  or  that  his  fancy  languishes 
in  penury  of  ideas.  Hie  works  abouna  witli  know- 
ledge, and  sparkle  with  illustrations.  There  is 
scarcely  any  science  or  faculty  that  does  not 
supply  him  with  occasional  images  and  lucky 
similitudes  ;  cvrrv  page  discovers  a  mind  very 
widel  v  acquaintccT  both  with  art  and  nature,  and 
in  full  possession  of  great  stores  of  intellectual 
wealth.  Of  him  that  knows  much  it  is  natural 
to  suppose  that  he  has  read  with  diligence :  yet 
I  ratlier  believe  that  the  knowledge  of  Dryden 
was  gleaned  from  accidental  intelligence  and 
various  conversations,  by  a  quick  apprehension, 
a  judicious  selection,  and  a  happy  memory,  a 
keen  appetite  of  knowledge,  and  a  powerful  di  • 
gestion  ;  by  viscilanco  that  permitted  nothing,  to 
pass  without  notice,  and  a  habit  of  reflection 
that  suficrcd  nothing  useful  to  be  lost.  A  mijid 
like  Dryden's,  always  curious,  always  active,  to 
which  every  undorstaniling  was  proud  to  be  as- 
sociated, and  of  which  every  one  solicited  the 
regard,  bv  an  ambitious  display  of  himself,  had 
a  more  plcasunt,  perhaps  a  nearer  way  to  know- 
ledge tiian  i>y  the  silent  progress  of  solitary 
reading.  I  do  not  suppose  that  he  despised 
books,  or  intentionally  neglected  them ;  but  that 
he  was  carried  out,  by  the  impetuosity  of  his 
genius,  to  more  vivid  and  speedy  instructors  ; 
and  that  his  studies  were  ratlier  desultory  and 
fortuitous  than  constant  and  systcmaticaL 

it  must  ha  ctmfessed  that  he  scarcely  ever 
appears  to  want  book-learning,  but  when  he 
mentions  books ;  and  to  him  may  be  tmnaferred 
the  praise  which  he  gives  his  masto:  Charles: 

• 

His  converstulon,  wli,  nnd  part*, 
Hill  knowlod!,'e  in  the  noblest  unrful  aru, 

Were  such,  deail  nuthorB  rould  not  give, 

Bui  hnbiiudea  ol'  those  that  live : 
Who,  lighting  him,  did  groaicr  lights  receira; 

He  dminM  ffdni  ail.  nnd  all  ihcy  knew, 
His  apprehensioru*  qtiiok,  his  judgment  tnie  j 

That  the  most  learn'd  with  shame  confera 
His  knowledge  more,  Ids  reading  oalj  lets. 

Of  all  this,  however,  if  the  proof  be  demanded, 
I  will  not  undertake  to  give  it ;    the  atoms  of 

{)robability,  of  which  my  opinion  has  been 
brmed,  lie  scattered  over  all  his  works :  and  by 
him  who  thinks  the  question  worth  his  notice, 
his  works  must  be  perused  with  very  close  atten- 
tion. 

Criticism,  either  didactic  or  defensive^  occupies 
almost  oil  his  prose,  except  thoee  pages  which 
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1m  kfti  devoted  to  his  patrons  j  bat  none  of  his 
pre&ees  were  ever  thought  tedious.  They^  have 
not  the  formality  of  a  settled  style,  in  which  the 
first  half  of  the  sentence  betrays  the  other.  The 

Sauses  are  never  balanced,  nor  the  periods  mo- 
elled ;  every  word  seems  to  drop  by  chance, 
though  it  falls  into  its  proper  place.  Nothing  is 
cold  or  languid ;  the  whole  is  airy,  animated,  and 
vigorous ;  what  is  little,  is  gay  ;  what  is  great, 
is  splendid.  He  may  be  thought  to  mention 
himself  too  frequently;  but,  while  he  forces 
himself  upon  our  esteem,  we  cannot  refuse  him 
to  stand  high  in  his  own.  Every  thing  is  excused 
hy  the  play  of  images,  and  the  sprifhtliness  of 
expression.  Though  all  is  easy,  nothing  is  fee- 
ble :  though  all  seems  cardess,  there  is  nothing 
harsh ;  and  though  once  his  earlier  works  more 
than  a  century  has  passed,  they  have  nothing 
yet  uncouth  or  obsolete. 

He  who  twites  much  will  not  easily  escape  a 
nuLnner — such  a  recurrence  of  particular  modes 
as  may  be  easily  noted.  Dryden  is  always  on- 
9ther  and  the  same ;  he  does  not  exhibit  a  second 
time  the  same  elegances  in  the  same  form,  nor 
appear  to  have  any  art  other  than  that  of  ex- 
pressing with  deamess  what  he  thinks  with 
vigour.  His  style  could  not  easily  be  imitated, 
eiuer  seriously  or  ludicrously ;  for,  being  always 
'*equable  and 'always  varied,  it  has  no  prominent 
"xa  discriminative  characters.  The  beauty  who 
is  totally  &ee  from  disproportion  of  parts  and 
features,  cannot  be  ridiculed  by  an  over<^arged 
resemblance. 

From  his  prose,  however,  Dryden  derives  only 
his  accidental  and  secondary  praise ;  the  vene- 
ration with  which  his  name  is  pronounced  by 
"every  cultivator  of  English  literature,  is  paid  to 
lum  as  he  refined  the  language,  improved  the 
ientiments,  and  tuned  the  numbers  of  English 
poetry. 

After  about  half  a  century  of  forced  thoughts, 
and  rugged  metre,  some  advances  towards  nature 
and  harmohy  had  been  already  made  by  Waller 
and  Denham;  they  had  shown  that  long  dis- 
courses in  rhyme  grew  more  pleasing  when  they 
were  broken  into  couplets,  and  that  verse  con- 
sisted not  only  in  tiie  number  but  the  arrange- 
ment of  syllables. 

But  though  they  did  much,  who  can  deny  that 
they  left  much  to  do?  Their  works  were  not 
many,  nor  were  their  minds  of  very  ample  com- 
prehension. More  examples  of  more  modes  of 
composition  were  necessary  for  the  establishment 
of  regular!^,  and  the  introduction  of  propriety 
^  fai  word  and  tiiought 

Every  language  of  a  learned  nation  necessa- 
rily divides  itself  into  diction,  scholastic  and 
popular,  grave  and  familiar,  elegant  and  gross ; 
•  and  ftom  a  nice  distinction  ot  these  difTerem 
.parts  arises'  a  great  part  of  the  beauty  of  style. 
But,  if  we  except  a  tew  minds,  the  favourites  of 
vnature,  to  whom  their  own  original  rectitude 
was  in  the  place  of  rules,  this  deucacy  of  selec- 
tion was  Httle  known  to  our  authora :  our  speech 
lay  before  them  in  a  heap  of  confusion ;   and 
eveiy  man  took  for  every  purpose  what  chance 
might  ofier  him. 

TThere  was  therefore  before  the  time  of  Dry- 
den no  poetical  diction,  no  system  of  words  at 
once  refined  from  the  grossness  of  domestic  use, 
and  free  from  the  harshness  of  terms  appropri- 


too  remote,  defeat  the  pnimMe  of  a  poet  From 
those  sounds  which  we  near  on  snudl  or  on 
coarse  occasions,  we  do  not  easily  receive  strong 
impressions,  or  delightful  images ;  and  words  to 
which  we  are  neany  strangera,  whenever  they 
occur,  draw  that  attention  on  themselves  which 
they  should  transmit  to  things. 

Those  happy  combinations  of  words  which 
distinguisheo  poetry  from  prose  had  been  rarely 
attempted  :  we  had  few  elegances  or  flowers  of 
speech ;  the  roses  had  not  yet  been  plucked  from 
tne  bramble,  or  different  colours  lud  not  been 
joined  to  enliven  one  another. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  Waller  and  Den- 
ham could  have  overborne  the  prejudices  which 
had  long  prevailed,  and  which  even  then  were 
sheltered  by  the  protection  of  Cowley.  The 
new  versification,  as  it  was  called,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  owing  its  establishment  to  Dryden ; 
from  whose  time  it  is  apparent  that  E^nglish 
poetry  has  had  no  tendency  to  relapse  to  its 
former  savageness. 

The  afiluence  and  comprehension  of  our  lan- 
guage is  very  illustriously  displayed  in  our 
poetical  translations  of  ancient  writers  ;  a  work 
which  the  French  seem  to  relinquish  in  despair, 
and  which  we  were  long  unable  to  perform  with 
dexterity.  Ben  Jonson  thought  it  necessary  to 
copy  Horace  almost  word  by  word ;  Feltham, 
his  contemporary  and  adversary,  considera  it  as 
indispensably  requisite  in  a  translation  to  give 
line  for  line.  It  is  said  that  Sandys,  whom 
Dryden  calls  the  best  versifier  of  the  last  age, 
has  struggled  hard  to  comprise  every  book  of  uie 
English  "  Metamorphoses"  in  the  same  number 
of  verses  with  the  original.  Holiday  had  no- 
thing in  view  but  to  show  that  he  understood  his 
author,  with  so  little  regard  to  the  grandeur  of 
his  diction,  or  the  volubility  of  his  numbers,  that 
his  metres  can  hardly  be  called  verses ;  they 
cannot  be  read  without  reluctance,  nor  will  the 
labour  always  be  rewarded  by  understanding 
them.  Cowley  saw  that  such  copiers  were  a 
servile  race :  he  asserted  his  liberty,  and  spread 
his  wings  so  boldly  that  he  left  his  authors.  It 
was  reserved  for  Dryden  to  fix  the  limits  of 
poetical  liberty,  and  give  us  just  rules  and  exam- 
ples of  translation. 

When  lanjguages  are  formed  upon  different 
principles,  it  is  impossible  that  the  same  modes 
of  expression  should  always  be  elegant  in  both. 
While  they  run  on  together,  the  closest  transla^ 
tion  may  be  considered  as  the  best  j  but  when 
they  divaricate,  each  must  take  its  natural 
course.  Where  correspondence  cannot  be  ob- 
tained, it  is  necessary  to  be  content  with  some- 
thing equivalent.  "  Translation,  therefore,"  9aj% 
Dryden,  "  is  not  so  loose  as  paraphrase,  nor  so 
close  as  metaphrase.'* 

All  polished  languages  have  difierant  stales; 
the  concise,  the  difiiise,  the  lofty,  and  the  hun^ 
ble.  In  the  proper  choice  of  style  consists  thi 
resemblance  wnich  Dryden  prmcipally  exacts 
from  the  translator.  He  is  to  exhibit  h^  author's 
thoughts  in  such  a  dress  of  diction  as  the  author 
would  have  given  them,  had  his  language  be^ 
English :  rugged  magnificence  is  not  to  be  soli- 
en^  ;  hyperbolical  ostentation  is  not  to  be  re- 
pressed ;  nor  sententious  afiectation  to  have  its 
point  blunted.  A  translator  is  to  be  like  his 
author ;  it  is  not  his  business  to  excel  him. 


4ted  to  jpatticular  arts.    Word;]  too  familiar,  or  |     The  reasonableness  of  these  roles  seemg  ■ufft* 
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ciiBl  fer  thar  ▼indjcalion ;  ind  the  eflbcts  pro- 
dneed  by  obaerving  them  were  so  happy,  that  I 
know  not  whether  they  were  ever  opposed  but 
by  Sir^Edward  Sheibiime,  a  man  whose  learn- 
ing was  greater  than  his  powers  of  poetry,  and 
who,  being  better  qualified  to  give  the  meaning 
than  the  spirit  of  Seneca,  has  introduced  his 
yenion  of  three  tragedies  by  a  defence  of  close 
translation.  The  aathorxty  of  Horace,  which 
thn  new  translators  cited  in  defence  of  their 
practice,  he  has,  by  a  judicious  explanation,  taken 
fairly  from  them  \  but  reason  wants  not  Horace 
to  support  it. 

It  seldom  happens  that  all  the  necessary  causes 
concur  to  any  great  effect :  will  is  wanting  to 
power,  or  power  to  will,  or  both  are  impeded 
by  external  obstructions.  The  exigenaes  in 
which  Dryden  was  condemned  to  pass  his  life 
are  reasonably  supposed  to  have  blasted  his  ge- 
nius, to  have  driven  out  his  works  in  a  state  of 
immaturity,  and  to  have  intercepted  the  full- 
blown elegance  which  longer  growth  would  have 
supplied. 

Povertv,  like  other  risid  powers,  is  sometimes 
too  hastily  accused.  If  the  exceUence  of  Dr^r- 
den's  works  was  lessened  by  his  indigence,  their 
number  was  increased  :  and  I  know  not  how  it 
will  be  proved,  that  if  he  had  written  less  he 
would  have  written  better ;  or  that,  indeed,  he 
would  have  undergone  the  toil  of  an  author,  if 
he  had  not  been  solicited  by  something  more 
pressing  than  the  love  of  praise. 

But,  as  is  said  by  his  *'  oebastian,'' 

What  had  been,  is  unknown ;  what  U,  appears.. 

We  know  that  Dryden's  several  productions 
were  so  many  successive  expedients  for  his  sup- 
port:  his  plays  were  therefore  oflen  borrowea ; 
and  nis  poems  were/dmoat  all  occasional. 

In  an  occasional  performance  no  height  of 
excellence  can  be  expected  from  any  mind,  how- 
ever fertile  in  itself,  and  however  stored  with 
ac<^uisitions.  He  whose  work  is  general  and 
arbitrary  has  the  choice  of  his  matter,  and  tidies 
that  which  his  inclination  and  his  studies  have 
best  quali^ed  him  to  display  and  decorate.  He 
is  at  liberty  to  delay  his  publication  till  he  has 
satisfied  his  friends  and  himself,  till  he  has  re- 
formed his  first  thoughts  by  subsequent  examin- 
ation, and  polished  away  those  faults  which  the 
KKapitance  of  ardent  composition  is  likely  to 
ve  behind  it.  Virgil  is  related  to  have  poured 
out  a  great  number  of  lines  in  the  morning,  and 
to  have  passed  the  day  in  reducing  them  to 
fewer. 

The  occasional  poet  is  circumscribed  by  the 
narrowness  of  his  subject  Whatever  can  hap« 
pen  to  man  has  happened  so  often,  that  little 
remains  for  fiuicy  or  invention^  We  have  been 
all  bom  ;  we  hiave  most  of  us  been  married  \ 
and  so  many  have  died  before  us^  that  our  deaths 
can  supply  but  few  materials  for  a  poet  In  the 
fate  of  pnnces  the  public  has  an  interest;  and 
what  happens  to  them,  of  good  or  evil,  the  poets 
have  always  conndered  a  business  for  the  Muse. 
But  alW  so  many  inauguratory  gratulations, 
nuptial  hymns,  ana  funeru  dirges,  he  must  be 
hignlj  fiivoured  by  nature,  or  hy  fbrtune,  who 
says  any  thing  not  said  before.  Even  war  and 
conquest,  however  splendid,  suggest  no  new 
imagea ;  the  triumphant  chaiiot  of  a  victorious 


nionareh  can  be  decked  onljr  with  thoaa  orna- 
ments that  have  graced  his  predecessors. 

Not  only  matter  but  time  is  wanting.  11m 
poem  must  not  be  delayed  till  the  occasion  is 
forgotten.  The  lucky  moments  of  animated 
imagination  cannot  be  attended  ;  elegances  and 
illustrations  cannot  be  multiplied  by  gradual  ac- 
cumulation ;  the  composition  must  be  despatch- 
ed, while  conversation  is  yet  busy,  and  aomira- 
tion  fresh ;  and  haste  is  to  be  made,  lest  some 
other  event  should  lay  hold  upon  mankind. 

Occasional  compositions  may  however  secure 
to  a  writer  the  praise  both  of  learning  and  faci- 
lity ;  for  they  cannot  be  the  effect  of  long  study, 
and  must  be  furnished  immediately  from  the 
treasures  of  the  mind. 

The  death  of  Cromwell  was  the  first  pnUie 
event  which  called  forth  Dryden's  poetical 
powers.  His  heroic  stanzas  have  beauties  and 
defects ;  the  tlioughts  are  vigorous,  and,  though 
not  always  proper,  show  a  mind  replete  with 
ideas  ^  the  numbers  are  smooth ;  and  the  dic- 
tion, if  not  altogether  correct,  is  elegant  and 
(easy. 

Davenant  was  perhaps  at  this  time  his  fiiF 
vourite  author,  though  "  Oondibert "  never  a|>- 
pears  to  have  been  popular ;  and  from  Davenant 
he  learned  to  please  nis  ear  with  a  stanza  of 
four  lines  alternately  rhymed. 

Dryden  very  early  formed  his  versification; 
there  are  in  this  early  production  no  traces  of 
Donne's  or  Jonson's  ruggedness ;  but  he  did  nM 
so  soon  free  his  mind  from  the  ambition  of 
forced  conceits.  In  his  verses  on  the  Restora- 
tion, he  says  of  the  King's  exile, 

He,  toM'd  bv  faU, 
Could  tatte  no  awMta  of  jouth^a  aastred  aft, 
Bui  found  his  Ufa  too  u-ua  a  pil^rlnu^ 

And  afterwards,  to  show  how  virtue  and  wis- 
dom are  increased  by  adversity,  he  makes  this 
remark: 

Wen  might  the  ancient  poets  than  eonfor, 
€n  Night  the  honoured  name  of  cmmae/l9f, 
Since  atruck  with  rajs  ofproaperoua  fonuna  bfind,. 
We  light  alone  In  dark  afflictions  And. 

His  praise  of  Monk's  dexterity  comprises 
such  a  cluster  of  thoughts  unalhed  to  one  an- 
other, as  will  not  elsewnere  be  easily  found : 

•Twaa  Monk,  whom  ProvManca  daalgn'd  to  looaa 
Those  real  bonds  falsa  fraadom  did  hnposa. 
Tha  blessed  sainu  that  waich'd  this  turning  scans 
Did  from  their  stars  wtdi  joyful  wonder  lean, 
To  see  small  claws  draw  Taatast  weights  along, 
Hot  in  ihair  bulk,  but  in  their  order  airong. 
Thus  pencils  can  by  one  slight  touch  restora 
Smiles  to  that  ehaneed  foce  that  wepi  before. 
Willi  eaAe  such  fono  chimeras  we  pursue, 
Aa  ftncy  fTamae,  for  fkncy  to  aubdua: 
Bui)  when  ourselves  to  action  we  balaka. 
It  shuns  the  mint  like  gold  that  chemists  maaa 
How  hard  was  then  his  task,  at  ones  to  be 
What  in  the  body  natural  wa  see  \ 
Man*s  Architect  distinctly  did  ordain 
Tha  charge  of  muscles,  nerras,  and  af  tha  brala» 
Through  viewless  conduits  spirits  to  dispensa 
'    Tha  springs  of  motion  from  tae  seat  of  sanaa : 
*Twaa  not  tha  hasty  product  of  a  dar, 
But  the  well  ripen>d  Ihjii  of  wiaa  delav. 
He,  like  a  patient  angler,  are  he  strook, 
Would  let  them  plav  awhile  upon  the  hook. 
Our  healthful  food  tne  stomach  labours  thus. 
At  first  embracing  what  it  straight  doth  crush. 
Wise  leaches  will  not  vain  receipts  obtrude. 
While  growtog  pains  pronounce  tha  humouis 
Deaf  to  conuslauita  tliay  wait  unon  Vbm  111, 
TIU  aoma  saA  crisis  awhoriia  Uiaic  skiU. 
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He  had  not  yet  learned,  indeed  he  nerer 
learned  well,  to  forbear  the  improper  use  of  my- 
thology. Aiter  having  rewarded  the  heathen 
deities  for  their  care, 

With  Alga  who  the  lacrod  altar  stro  wa  ? 
To  all  the  Ma^goda  Charlea  an  offeriDg  owes ; 
A  bull  to  thee,  Portunus,  shall  be  slain ; 
A  rajn  to  you,  ye  Tempeists  of  the  Main. 

He  tells  us,  in  the  language  of  religion, 

Prayer  etomi'd  the  skies,  and  rarish*d  Charles  from 

thence, 
As  heav'n  Itself  is  took  by  yiolence. 

And  afterwards  mentions  one  of  the  most  awful 
passages  of  Sacred  History. 

Other  conceits  there  are,  too  curious  to  be 
quite  omitted ;  as, 

For  by  example  most  we  sinn'd  before. 

And,  glass-like,  devqess  mix'd  with  frailty  bore. 

How  far  he  was  yet  from  thinking  it  neces- 
sary to  found  his  sentunents  on  nature,  appears 
from  tlie  extravagance  of  liis  fictions  and  hyper- 
boles: 

The* winds  that  nsTer  moderation  knew, 
Afraid  to  blow  too  much,  too  faintly  blew ; 
Or  out  of  breath  with  joy,  could  not  enlarge 

Tlieir  straiten'd  lungs. 

It  is  no  longer  motion  cheats  your  view ; 
As  you  meet  it,  the  land  approacheth  you ;  ■ 
Tiie  land  returns,  and  in  the  while  it  wears 
The  marks  of  penitence  and  sorrow  tiears. 

J  know  not  whether  tliis  fancy,  however  little 
be  Its  value,  was  not  borrowed,  A  French 
poet  read  to  Malherbe  some  verses,  in  which  he 
represents  France  as  moving  out  of  its  place  to 
receive  the  King.  "  Though  this,"  said  Mal- 
herbe, "  was  in  my  time,  I  do  not  remember 
it," 

His  poem  on  the  "  Coronation  "  has  a  more 
even  tenor  of  though^.  Some  lines  deserve  to 
be  quoted : 

Tou  Iiaye  already  quenched  sedition's  brand  ; 
And  zeal,  that  burn'd  it.  only  warms  the  land : 
The  jealous  sects  that  durst  not  trust  their  cause, 
So  far  from  their  own  will  as  to  the  laws, 
Him  for  their  umpire  and  their  synod  take. 
And  diehr  appeal  alone  to  Cesar  make. 

Here  may  be  found  one  particle  of  that  old 
Tersification,  of  which,  I  believe,  in  all  his  works, 
there  is  not  another : 

Nor  is  It  duty,  or  our  hope  alone, 
Creates  that  joy,  but  full  fruition. 

In  the  verses  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  Claren- 
don, two  years  afterwards,  is  a  conceit  so  hope- 
less at  the  first  view,  that  few  would  have  at- 
tempted it ;  and  so  successfully  laboured,  that 
though  at  last  it  gives  the  reader  more  perplexity 
than  pleasure,  and  seems  hardly  wortli  the  study 
that  it  costs,  yet  it  must  be  valued  as  a  proof  of 
%  mind  at  once  subtle  and  comprehensive : 

In  open  prospect  nothing  bounds  our  eye. 
Until  the  eanh  fleems  joined  unto  the  sky : 
80  In  this  hemisphere  our  utmost  view 
Is  onlv  bounded  by  our  king  and  you  : 
Our  sight  is  limited  where  you  are  join'd. 
And  bevond  that  no  farther  heaven  can  find. 
So  well  your  virtues  do  with  his  agree, 
That  though  your  orbs  of  different  <preatness  be. 
Yet  both  are  for  each  others  use  di.^posed, 
His  to  inclose,  and  yours  to  be  incloi^ed. 
Nor  could  another  in  your  room  have  been, 
Kxcept  an  emptiness  had  come  between. 

The  comparison  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Iiw 
it&BS  leaTes  sll  resemblance  too  far  behind  it ; 


And  as  the  Indies  were  not  fbtind  befbre 
Those  rich  perftunes  which  from  the  happy  __ 
Tlie  winds  upon  ttieir  IraXmy  wings  oonvev'd. 
Whose  .guilty  sweetness  first  tlieir  world  betray'd; 
So  by  your  counsels  we  are  brought  to  view 
A  new  and  undiscovered  world  in  you. 

There  is  anoUier  comparison,  for  there  is  litUe 
else  in  the  poem^  of  which,  tliough  perhaps  it 
cannot  be  explamed  into  plain  prosaic  mean- 
ing, the  mincf  perceives  enough  to  be  delighted, 
and  readily  forgives  its  obscurity  for  iu  magni- 
ficence: 

How  strangely  active  are  the  arts  of  peace, 
Whose  restless  motions  less  than  wars  do  cease ! 
Peace  is  not  freed  from  labour,  but  from  noise ; 
And  war  more  force,  but  not  more  pains  employs 
Such  is  the  mighty  swiftness  of  your  mind, 
That,  like  the  earth's,  it  leaves  our  sense  behind : 
Wliile  you  so  smoothly  turn  and  roll  our  sphere, 
That  rapid  motion  does  but  rest  appear. 
For  as  in  naiurc^s  swiftness,  with  tne  throng 
Of  flying  orbs  while  ours  is  borne  along. 
All  seems  at  rest  to  the  deluded  eye, 
Mov'd  by  the  soul  of  the  same  harmony 
So,  carried  on  by  your  unwearied  care. 
We  rest  in  peace,  and  yet  in  motion  sliare. 

To  this  succeed  four  lines,  which  perhaps  af- 
ford Dryden'^  first  attempt  at  those  penetrating 
remarks  on  human  nature,  for  wliicn  he  seems 
to  have  been  pecuharly  formed : 

Let  envv  then  those  crimes  within  you  see. 
From  which  the  happy  never  must  be  free ; 
£|ivy,  that  does  with  misery  reside. 
The  joy  and  the  revenge  of  ruin*d  pride. 

Into  this  poem  he  seems  to  have  collected  all 
his  powers:  and  afler  this  he  did  not  often 
bring  upon  liis  anvil  such  stubborn  and  unmal 
leable  ttioughts ;  but,  as  a  specimen  of  hiis  abili- 
ties to  unite  the  most  unsociable  matter,  he  hu 
concluded  with  lines,  of  which  I  think  not  my- 
self obliged  to  tell  the  meaning: 

Yet  unimpaired  with  lalwurs,  or  with  time, 
Your  age  but  seems  to  a  new  youth  to  climb. 
Thus  heavenly  bodies  do  our  time  beget, 
And  measure  change,  bni  share  no  part  of  H  • 
And  still  it  shall  without  a  weight  increase, 
Like  this  new  year,  whose  motions  never  cease. 
For,  since  the  glorious  course  you  have  begun 
Is  led  by  Charles,  as  that  is  by  the  Sun, 
It  must  both  weightless  and  Immortal  prove, 
Because  the  centre  of  it  is  above. 

In  the  "Annus  Mirabilis"  he  returned  to 
the  quatrain,  which  from  that  time  he  totally 
quitted,  perhaps  from  experience  of  its  inconve- 
nience, for  he  complains  of  its  difficulty.  This 
is  one  of  his  ffreatest  attempts.  He  had  sub- 
jects equal  to  his  abilities,  a  great  naval  war, 
and  tlie  fire  of  London.  Battles  have  always 
been  described  in  heroic  poetry  •  but  a  sea-fignt 
and  artillery  had  yet  something  of  novelty. 
New  arts  are  long  in  the  world  before  poets 
describe  them;  for  they  borrow  every  thing 
from  their  predecessors,  and  commonly  derive 
very  little  from  nature  or  from  life.  Boileau 
was  the  first  French  writer  that  had  ever  ha- 
zarded in  verse  the  mention  of  modem  war,  or 
the  eflfects  of  gunpowder.  "We,  who  are  less 
afraid  of  novelty,  had  already  possession  of 
those  dreadful  images.  Waller  had  described  a 
sea-fight  Milton  had  not  yet  transferred  the 
invcndon  of  fire-arms  to  the  rebellious  angels. 

This  poem  is  written  with  great  dil^ence, 
yet  does  not  fidly  answer  tlie  expectation  raised 
oy  such  subjects  and  such  a  writer.  With  the 
stanza  of  Davena&t  he  has  aometimes  hh  vein 
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of  pftrentheM  and  ineidental  dtMnnritkm,  uid 
fltops  his  narrative  for  a  wise  remark. 

The  general  fault  is,  that  he  aflbids  more  sen- 
timent than  description,  and  does  not  so  much 
impress  scenes  upon  the  fancy,  as  deduce  conse- 
quences and  make  comparisons. 

The  initial  stanzas  have  rather  too  much  re- 
semblance to  the  first  lines  of  Waller's  poem  on 
the  war  with  Spain ;  perhaps  such  a  beginning 
is  natural,  ana  couM  not  be  avoided  without 
aflbctation.  Both  Waller  and  Dnrden  might 
take  their  hint  from  the  poem  on  tne  civil  war 
of  Rome,  ''Orbem  jam  totum,'*  &c. 

Of  the  King  collecting  his  navy,  he  says, 

k  seems  as  every  ship  their  sovereign  knows. 

Hits  awful  summons  ihey  so  soon  obey ; 
to  hear  the  sealy  henis  when  Proteus  blows, 

AjhI  so  io  pasture  follow  through  the 


It  would  not  be  hard  to  believe  that  Drydcn 
bad  written  the  two  first  lines  serioasl;^,  and 
tliat  some  wag  had  added  the  two  latter  in  bur- 
lesque. Who  would  expect  the  lines  that  im- 
mediately follow,  which  are  indeed  perhaps  in- 
decently hyperbolical,  but  certainly  in  a  mode 
totally  different  7 

To  see  this  fleet  upon  (he  ocean  more, 
Anffels  drew  wide  the  curtains  of  the  skies ; 

And  Meaveu,  as  if  (here  wanted  lights  above, 
For  tapers  made  two  glaring  comets  rise. 

The  description  of  the  attempt  at  Bergen  will 
afford  a  very  complete  specimen  of  the  descrip- 
tions in  this  poem : 

And  now  appmachM  their  fleet  from  India,  fraught 

With  all  tne  richos  of  the  rising  sun  : 
ind  precious  sand  from  southern  climates  brooght, 

The  fatal  regions  whera  the  war  begun. 

4«ike  hunted  castors,  conscious  of  their  store. 

Their  wavlaid  wealth  to  Norway's  coast  liiey  bring : 
Then  first  the  North's  cold  bosom  spices  bore, 

And  Winter  brooded  en  tlie  Eastern  Spring. 

By  the  rich  scent  we  found  our  perftim'd  ptvy, 
Which,  flaiikhl  with  rocks,  did  close  in  covert  lie : 

And  round  about  (heir  murdering  cannon  lay, 
At  once  U)  threaten  and  invite  the  eye. 

Wereer  than  cannon,  and  than  rocks  more  bard. 

The  English  undenakc  ih*  unequal  war : 
Seven  sbiiM  alone,  by  which  the  pon  Is  barr*d, 

Beeiege  (lie  Indies,  and  all  Denmark  dare. 

These  fight  like  husbands,  but  like  lovers  those ; 

These  fain  would  keep,  and  those  more  fain  enjoy  } 
And  to  such  height  their  frnntic  passion  grows, 

That  what  b<itn  love,  both  hasard  lo  deeiroy : 

Amidst  whole  heaps  of  spices  lights  a  ball, 
And  DOW  then:  odourf  artn'd  against  them  fly ; 

Some  preciously  by  shattered  porcelain  fall, 
And  some  by  aromatic  splinters  die ; 

And,  though  by  tempests  of  the  prize  bereft. 
In  Heaven's  inclemency  some  ease  we  find  ; 

Oor  foes  we  vanquish'd  by  our  valour  left. 
And  only  yielded  to  the  seas  and  wind. 

In  this  manner  is  the  subime  too  oflen  mingled 
with  the  ridiculous.  The  Dutch  seek  a  shelter 
for  a  wealthy  fleet :  this  surely  needed  no  illus- 
tration ;  yet  they  must  fly,  not  like  all  the  rest  of' 
mankind  on  the  same  occasion,  but  "  like  hunt- 
^  castors,'*  and  they  might  with  strict  pro- 1 
priety  be  hunted :  for  we  winded  them  by  our 
noses — their  perfumes  betrayed  them.  The 
hutband  and  the  <orer,  though  of  more  dimity 
^n  tile  castor,  are  images  too  domestic  to 
niogle  properly  with  the  honon  of  war.    The 


two  qQartnias  that  follow  an  wofthy  of  the 
Author. 

The  account  of  the  different  sensations  with 
which  the  two  fleets  retired,  when  the  night 
parted  them,  is  one  of  the  fairest  flowers  of 
English  poetiy : 

The  night  comes  on,  we  eager  to  pursue 
The  combat  still,  and  they  ashamed  to  leave  j 

Till  the  last  streaks  of  dying  day  withdrew. 
And  doubtful  moonlight  did  our  rage  deceive. 

In  th'  English  fleet  each  ship  resounds  with  Joy, 
And  loud  applause  of  their  great  leader*s  mme ; 

In  fiery  dreams  the  Dutch  they  still  destroy. 
And,  slumbering,  smile  at  the  imagin'd  flame 

Not  so  the  Holland  fleet,  who,  tir'd  and  done, 
8tretch*d  on  their  decks,  like  weary  oxen  lie ; 

Faint  sweats  all  down  iheir  mighty  members  run 
(Vast  bulks,  which  little  souls  but  ill  supply.) 

In  dreams  they  fearful  precipices  tread, 
Or,  shipwrecked,  labour  to  some  distant  shore  ; 

Or,  in  dark  churehee,  walk  among  the  dead  j 
They  wake  with  horror,  aud  dare  sleep  no  more. 

It  is  a  general  rule  in  poetry,  that  all  appio* 
priate  terms  of  art  should  be  sunk  in  general 
expressions,  because  poetry  is  to  speak  a  uni- 
versal language.  This  rule  is  still  stronger  with 
regard  to  arts  not  liberal,  or  confined  to  few ; 
and  therefore  far  removed  from  common  know 
led^e ;  and  of  this  kind,  certainly,  is  technical 
navigation.  Yet  Diyden  was  of  opinion,  that  a 
sea-nght  ought  to  be  described  in  the  nautical 
language ;  **  and  certainly,"  says  he,  **  as  those, 
who  in  a  logical  disputation  keep  to  general 
terms,  would  hide  a  fallacy,  so  those  who  do  it 
in  poetical  description  would  veil  their  igno> 
ranee." 

Let  us  then  appeal  to  experience :  for  by  ex- 
perience at  last  we  learn  as  well  what  will  please 
as  what  will  profit  In  the  battle,  his  terms 
seem  te  have  been  blown  away ;  but  he  deals 
them  liberally  in  the  dock : 

So  here  some  pick  out  bullets  ftom  the  side, 
Some  drive  old  oakum  through  each  seam  and  rIA  { 

Their  left  hand  does  the  calking-iron  guide, 
The  rauling  mallet  with  the  right  they  lift. 

With  boUlug  pitch  another  near  at  hand 
fFrom  friendly  Sweden  brought)  the  seams  Instope 

Which,  well  laid  o'er,  the  salt-sea  waves  withstand. 
And  shako  them  from  the  rising  beak  in  dropsL 

Some  the  gall*d  ropeo  with  dauby  marling  bind. 
Or  sear'Cloih  masts  with  strong  tarpawiing  coati . 

To  trv  hew  shrouds  one  mounts  Into  the  wind, 
And  one  below  their  ease  or  stifliaeee  notes. 

1  suppose  there  is  not  one  term  which  evety 
reader  aoes  not  wish  away. 

His  digression  to  the  original  and  progress  of 
navigation,  with  his  prospect  of  the  advancement 
which  it  shall  receive  from  the  Royal  Society, 
then  newly  instituted,  may  be  consioered  as  an 
example  seldom  equalled  of  seasonable  excurw 
sion  and  artful  return. 

One  line,  however,  leaves  me  discontented  ; 
he  says,  that,  by  the  help  of  the  philosophers, 

Instructed  ships  shall  sail  to  quick  commerce, 
By  which  remotest  regions  are  allied.<-- 

Which  he  is  constrained  to  explain  in  a  note 
"  bv  a  more  exact  measure  of  longitude."  It 
had  better  become  Dryden's  learning  and  senius 
to  have  laboured  science  into  poetiy,  and  hare 
shown,  by  explahiing  longitude,  tfaiat  rend  did 
not  refuse  the  ideas  of  philosoi^y. 
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^  tion  of  the  fire  »  paintad  by 
lute  meditation,  out  of  a  mind  better  fanned  Co 
reason  than  to  feeL  The  conflagration  of  a  city, 
with  all  its  tumults  of  concomitant  distress,  u 
one  of  the  most  dreadful  spectacles  which  this 
world  can  offer  to  human  eyes ;  3ret  it  seems 
to  raise  little  emotion  in  the  breast  of  the  poet ; 
he  watches  the  flame  cooUv  from  street  Co  street, 
with  now  a  refleetion,  and  now  a  simile,  till  at 
last  he  meets  the  King,  for  whom  he  makes  a 
speech,  rather  tedious  in  a  time  so  busy ;  and 
then  follows  again  the  progress  of  the  fire. 

There  are,  however,  in  this  part  some  pas- 
sages that  deserve  attention ;  as  in  the  ban- 
ning; 

The  diligence  of  cradee  and  noiserul  gain, 
And  luxunr  more  late,  aeleep  were  laid ! 

All  was  the  rTight's,  and  in  her  silent  reign 
No  sound  the  rest  of  Nature  did  invade 

In  ihia  deep  qulei 

The  expression  ''All  was  the  Night's,"  is 
taken  from  Seneca,  who  remarks  on  Virgil's 
line, 

Ommta  nocHa  erantf  jUaeidOf  eompoala  qmtte, 

that  he  might  have  concluded  better, 

Onmta  noetU  eranU 

The  following  quatrain  is  vigorous  and  ani- 
mated: 

The  p;hosu  of  craitora  from  the  brid^  descend 

With  bold  fanatic  apectree  to  rejoice ; 
About  the  fire  into  a  aance  they  bend, 

And  sing  their  aabbath  notes  with  feeble  voice. 

His  prediction  of  the  improvements  which 
shall  be  made  in  the  new  city  is  elegant  and 
poetical,  and  with  an  event  which  poets  cannot 
always  boast  has  been  happily  verified.  The 
poem  concludes  with  a  simile  that  might  have 
better  been  omitted. 

Drvden,  when  he  wrote  this  poem,  seems  not 
yet  fully  to  have  formed  his  versification,  or 
settled  his  system  of  propriety. 

From  this  time  he  addicted  himself  almost 
wholly  to  the  stase,  "  to  which,''  says  he,  '*  my 
genius  never  much  inclined  me,"  merely  as  the 
most  profitable  market  for  poetry.  By  writing 
trag^eaies  in  rhyme,  he  continued  to  improve  his 
diction  and  his  numbers.  According  to  the 
opinion  of  Harte,  who  had  studied  his  works 
with  jpreat  attention,  he  settled  his  principles  of 
versincation  in  1676,  when  he  produced  the  play 
of  *'  Aureng  Zebe ;"  and,  according  to  his  own 
account  of  the  short  time  in  which  he  wrote 
"  Tyrannic  Love,"  and  "  The  State  of  Inno- 
cence," he  soon  obtained  the  full  effect  of  dH^ 
gence,  and  added  facility  to  exactness. 

Rhyme  has  been  so  long  banished  from  the 
theatre,  that  we  know  not  its  effects  upon  the 
passions  of  an  audience :  but  it  has  this  conv& 
nience,  that  sentences  stand  more  independent 
on  each  other,  and  striking  passages  are  there- 
fore easily  selected  and  retained.  Thus  the 
description  of  night  in  "  The  Indian  Emperor," 
and  the  rise  and  fall  of  empire  in  "  The  Con^ 

a  nest  of  Granada^"  are  more  frequently  repeated 
lan  any  lines  m  **  All  for  Love,"  or  **  Don 
Sebastian." 

To  search  his  plays  for  vigorous  sallies  and 

aoabentious  elegances,  or  to  fix  the  dates  of  any 

little  pieces  which  he  wrote  by  chance,  or  by 

solicitation,  were  labour  too  tedious  and  minute. 

His  draouttic  labours  did  not  so  wholly  ab- 


sorb his  thoughts,  but  that  he  promulgatsd  tks 
laws  of  translation  in  a  preface  to  the  English 
Epistles  of  Ovid  ,*  one  of  which  he  translated 
himself,  and  another  in  conjunction  with  ths 
Earl  of  Mttlgrave. 

"  Absalom  and  Achitophel"  is  a  work  so 
well  known,  that  a  particular  criticism  is  super- 
fluous. If  it  be  considered  as  a  poem  political 
and  controversial,  it  will  be  found  to  comprise 
all  the  excellences  of  which  the  subject  is  sus- 
ceptible ;  acrimony  of  censure,  elegance  of  praise, 
artful  delineation  of  characters,  variety  and  vig- 
our of  sentiment,  happy  turns  of  language,  and 
pleasing  harmony  of  numbers ;  and  all  these 
raised  to  such  a  height  as  can  scarcely  be  found 
in  any  other  English  composition. 

It  is  not,  however,  without  fault ;  some  lines 
are  inelegant  or  improper,  and  too  many  are 
irreligiously  licentious.  The  original  structure 
of  the  poem  was  defective ;  allegories  drawn  to 
great  length  will  always  break ;  Charles  could 
not  run  continually  parallel  with  David. 

The  subject  had  likewise  another  inconveni- 
ence ;  it  adfmitted  little  imagery  or  description ; 
and  a  lon^  poem  of  mere  sentiments  easily  be- 
comes tedious ;  though  all  the  parts  are  forcible, 
and  every  line  kindles  new  rapture,  the  reader, 
if  not  relieved  by  the  interposition  of  something 
that  sooths  the  fancy,  grows  weary  of  admirsr 
tion,  and  defers  the  rest. 

As  an  approach  to  the  historical  truth  was  ne- 
cessary, the  action  and  catastrophe  were  not  in 
the  Poet's  power ;  there  is  therobre  an  unpleas- 
ing  disproportion  between  the  beginning  and  the 
end.  we  are  alarmed  by  a  faction  formed  of 
many  sects,  various  in  their  principles,  but  agree- 
ing in  their  purpose  of  mischief;  formidable  for 
their  numbers,  and  strong  by  their  supports; 
while  the  Kind's  friends  are  few  and  weak. 
The  chiefs  on  either  part  are  set  forth  to  view; 
but,  when  expectation  is  at  the  height,  the  King 
makes  a  speech,  and 

Henceforth  a  seriei  of  new  timet  began. 

Who  can  forbear  to  think  of  an  enchanted 
castle,  with  a  wide  moat  and  lofty  battlements^ 
walls  of  marble  and  gates  of  brass,  which  vanishes 
at  once  into  air,  when  the  destined  knight  blows 
his  horn  before  it  7 

In  the  second  part,  written  by  Tate,  there  is  a 
long  insertion,  wnich,  for  its  poignancy  of  satire, 
exceeds  any  part  of  the  former.  Personal  re- 
sentment, tnough  no  laudable  motive  to  satire, 
can  add  great  force  to  general  principles.  Sel^ 
love  is  a  busy  prompter. 

"  The  Medal,"  written  upon  the  same  prin- 
ciples with  "Absalom  and  Achitophel,"  but  upon 
a  narrower  plan,  ^vesless  pleasure,  thougnit 
discovers  equal  abihties  in  the  writer.  The  su- 
perstructure cannot  extend  beyond  the  founda- 
tion ;  a  single  character  or  incident  cannot 
furnish  as  many  ideas  as  a  series  of  events,  or 
multiplicity  of  agents.  This  poem,  therefore, 
since  time  has  lett  it  to  itself  is  not  mudi  read, 
nor  perhaps  generally  understood ;  yet  it  abounds 
with  touches  both  of  humorous  and  serious  satire. 
The  {Mcture  of  a  man  whose  propensions  to  mis- 
chief are  such  that  his  best  actions  are  but  in- 
ability of  wickedness,  is  very  skilfully  delineated 
and  strongly  coloured : 

Pow*r  waa  his  aim :  but.  thrown  ttvm  that  pretonos*  } 
The  wretch  turned  loTal  In  his  own  deftnce^  | 

And  malice  recoDcU*d  him  ts  bis  prince. 
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k  *•  a^dtah  ofkii  «n1,  ha  ittT*4| 

Eewtrded  ftacer  «tIB  than  h«  dewry'd ; 

Behold  him  now  exalted  into  trust  j 

Bis  counMlfl  oft  conveniem,  seldom  Jnal; 

E'en  in  the  most  sincere  adyice  he  gare. 

He  had  a  xrudging  still  to  be  a  knayo. 

The  frau(U  he  learned  In  his  fanatic  yean, 

Made  him  uneasy  in  hts  lawAil  gears. 

At  least  as  little  nohest  as  ho  could, 

And,  like  white  witches,  mlschjeyouslj  good. 

To  this  first  bias,  longingly,  he  leans  ; 

And  rather  would  be  great  by  wicked  means. 

The  "  Threnodiaj"  which,  by  a  term  I  am 
afraid  neither  authonzed  nor  analogical,  he  calls 
"  Augustalis,"  is  not  among  his  happiest  produc- 
tions. Its  first  and  obvious  defect  is  the  irregu- 
larity of  its  metre,  to  which  the  ears  of  that  age, 
however,  were  accustomed.  What  is  worse,  it 
has  neither  tenderness  nor  dignity ;  it  is  neither 
magnificent  nor  pathetic.  He  seems  to  look 
round  him  for  images  which  he  cannot  find,  and 
what  he  has  he  distorts  by  endeavouring  to  en- 
large them.  **  He  is,"  he  says,  **  petrified  with 
grief;"  but  the  marble  sometimes  relents,  and 
trickles  in  a  joke : 

The  sons  of  art  all  med*dnes  tried. 

And  every  noble  remedy  applied  ; 
With  emulation  each  essay'd 
His  utmost  skill :  nay,  more,  they  prafd : 

Was  never  losing  game  .with  better  conduct  play*d. 

He  had  been  a  little  inclined  to  merriment 
before,  upon  the  prayers  of  a  nation  for  their 
dying  sovereign :  nor  was  he  serious  enough  to 
keep  heathen  fables  out  of  his  religion: 

With  him  the  innumerable  crowd  of  armed  prayers 
Knocked  at  the  gates  of  heaven,  and  knocked  aloud ; 

The  first  well-meaning  rude  petitioners 
All  for  his  life  assail'd  the  throne, 

Alt  would  haye  brib'd  the  skies  by  offering  up  their  own. 

So  great  a  throng  not  Heaven  itself  could  bar, 
>Twas  almost  borne  by  force  as  in  the  giant's  war. 
The  Dray ers.  at  least,  ibr  his  reprieve,  were  heard; 
His  death,  iiae  Hezekiah's,  was  deferrd. 

There  is  throughout  the  camnosition  a  desire 
of  splendour  without  wealth.  In  the  conclusion 
he  seems  too  much  pleased  with  the  prospect  of 
the  new  reign  to  have  lamented  his  old  master 
with  much  sincerity. 

He  did  not  miscarry  in  this  attempt  for  want  of 
skill  either  in  lyrie  or  elegiac  pK>etry.  His  poem 
on  the  death  of  Mrs.  Killegrew  is  undoubtedly  the 
noblest  ode  that  our  language  ever  has  produced. 
The  first  part  flows  with  a  torrent  of  enthusiasm. 
FinH  hnmennuque  rvU,  All  the  stanzas  indeed 
aie  not  equal  An  imperial  crown  cannot  be 
one  continued  diamond ;  the  gems  must  be  held 
together  by  some  less  valuable  matter. 

In  his  first  "  Ode  for  CeciUa's  Day,"  which  is 
lost  in  ther  s^dendour  of  the  second,  there  are 
passages  which  would  have  dignified  any  other 
poeu  The  first  stanza  is  vigorous  and  elegant, 
though  the  word  iii^MMOii  is  too  technical,  and 
the  raymes  are  too  remote  from  one  another. 

From  harmony,  from  heavily  hamMny, 

This  universal  frasM  began; 
When  Nature  undomeath  a  heap  of  jarring  atoiM  lay  | 

And  could  aoi  heay«  her  head. 
The  tuneful  voice  was  heard  from  high. 

Arise,  ye  more  than  dead. 
Then  cold  amd  hot,  and  moist  and  dry. 
In  order  to  their  stations  leap, 

And  music's  power  obey. 
From  harmony,  from  heav*nly  harmony. 
This  universal  frame  began ; 

From  harmony  to  harmony 
Tbroofh  all  the  compass  of  the  notes  it  ran, 

The  diofiison  closmg  full  in  man. 


The  oonefaHKMi  is  likewite  aCrikioe ;  hut  it  ia 
dudes  an  image  so  awful  in  itseli^  Uiat  it  cm 
owe  little  to  {loetry ;  and  I  oouid  wish  the  anti- 
thesis of  music  untuning  had  found  some  othm 
place. 

As  ftom  the  power  of  saersd  lays 

The  spheres  began  to  move, 
'  And  sung  the  great  Creator's  praise 
To  all  the  bless'd  above  : 


80,  when  the  last  and  dreadAil  hoar 
This  crumbling  pageant  shall  devour, 
The  trumpet  shall  be  heard  on  high. 
The  dead  shaU  live,  the  living  die. 
And  music  shall  untune  the  sky. 
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Of  his  skill  in  elegy  he  has  civen  a  speeimeii 
in  his  EUonora,  of  which  the  fofiowing  hnea  dis- 
cover their  author : 

Though  all  these  rare  endowments  of  the  mind, 

Were  in  a  narrow  space  of  life  confin'd, 

The  figure  was  with  full  perfection  crown>d. 

Though  not  so  large  an  orb,  as  truljr  round : 

As  when  in  glory,  through  the  public  place. 

The  spoils  of  conquer'd  nations  were  to  pass. 

And  but  one  day  lor  triumph  whs  allow*d. 

The  consul  was  ctmstrain'd  his  pomp  10  erowd| 

And  so  the  swift  procession  hurry'd  on. 

That  all,  though  not  distinctly,  might  be  shown  t 

So,  in  the  stralien*d  bounds  of  life  confln*d 

She  gave  bat  glimpses  of  her  gknioas  mfaid| 

And  multitudes  of  vhtues  pass'd  along ; 

Each  pressUig  foremost  in  the  mighty  throng, 

Ambitious  to  be  seen,  and  then  make  room 

For  greater  multitudes  that  were  to  roma 

Yet  unemployed  no  minute  slipp^  away; 

Moments  were  precious  in  so  short  a  stay. 

The  haste  of  Heav'n  to  have  her  was  so  great,  1 

That  some  were  single  acts,  though  each  compiaie ;  > 

And  every  act  stood  ready  to  repeiu.  } 

This  piece,  however,  is  not  without  its  faults ; 
there  is  so  much  likeness  in  the  initial  compari- 
son, that  there  is  no  illustration.  As  a  King 
would  be  lamented,  Eleonora  was  lamented ; 

As,  when  some  great  and  gracious  monarch  dies, 
Soft  whispers,  first,  and  raournrul  mgrmurs,  rise 
Among  the  sad  auendanis ;  then  the  sound 
Soon  gathers  voice  and  spreads  the  news  around. 
Through  town  and  country,  till  the  dreadfal  blast 
Is  blown  to  distant  colonies  at  last. 
Who  then,  perhaps,  were  offering  vows  in  vain 
For  his  long  life,  and  for  hie  happy  reign  j 
80  slowly,  by  degrees,  unwilling  Fame 
Did  matcliless  £leonora^fl  fate  proclaim. 
Till  public  as  the  loss  the  news  became. 

This  is  little  better  than  to  say,  in  praise  of  a 
shrub,  that  it  is  as  green  as  a  tree ;  or  of  a  brook, 
that  It  waters  a  garden,  as  a  river  watera  a 
country. 

Dryden  confesses  that  he  did  not  know  the 
lady  whom  he  celebrates:  the  praise  being 
therefore  inevitably  general,  fixes  no  inmression 
upon  the  reader,  nor  excites  any  tendency  to 
love,  nor  much  desire  of  imitation.  Knowledge 
of  the  subject  is  to  the  poet  what  durable  mate 
rials  are  to  the  architect. 

The  "  Religio  Laici,"  which  borrows  its  title 
from  the  "Rdigio^Iedici"  of  Browne,  is  almost 
the  only  work  of  Dryden  which  can  be  consi- 
dered as  a  voluntary  efiusion ;  in  this,  therefore, 
it  might  be  hoped,  that  the  full  efTul^nce  of  his 
genius  would  be  found.  But  unhappily  the  sub- 
ject is  rather  argumentative  than  poetical ;  he 
intended  only  a  specimen  of  metrical  disputa- 
tion: 

And  (his  unpoUsh*d  rugged  verse  I  ehoM^ 
As  fittest  for  discourse,  and  nearest  proea. 

This,  however,  is  a  composition  of  great  ex- 
cellence in  its  kind,  in  which  the  familiar  is  very 
properly  diversified  with  the  soksmn,  and  tlw 
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^ntt  with  tihehumofOtts ;  in whidh  metre  Has 
neiflier  weakened  the  fbrce,  nor  clouded  the  per- 
spicuity of  argument ;  nor  will  it  be  easy  to  find 
'another  esampie  equally  happy  of  this  middle 
kind  of  writing,  which,  thougn  prosaic  in  some 
parts,  rises  to  hi^h  poetry  in  others,  and  neither 
towers  to  the  skies,  nor  creeps  along  the  ground. 

Of  the  same  kind,  or  not  far  distant  from  it, 
is  "  The  Hind  and  Panther,"  the  longest  of  all 
Dryden's  original  poems  ;  an  allegory  intended 
to  comprise  and  to  decide  tlie  controversy  be- 
tween the  Romanists  and  Protestants.  The 
sdieme  of  the  work  is  injudicious  and  incom- 
xnodious;  for  what  can  be  more  absurd  than 
that  one  beast  should  counsel  another  to  rest  her 
faith  upon  a  pope  and  council?  He  seems  well 
enou^  skilL^  m  the  usual  topics  of  argument, 
endeavours  to  show  the  necessity  of  an  infal- 
lible judge,  and  reproaches  the  reformers  with 
want  qf  unity:  but  is  weak  enough  to  ask, 
why,  since  we  sec  without  knowino;  how,  we 
may  not  have  an  infallible  judge  -^ithout  know- 
ing where? 

The  Hind  at  one  time  is  afraid  to  drink  at  the 
common  brook,  because  she  may  be  worried ; 
but  walking  home  with  the  Pantlier,  talks  by 
the  way  of  the  Nicene  fathers,  and  at  last  de- 
clares herself  to  be  of  the  catholic  church. 

This  absurdity  was  very  properly  ridiculed 
in  tlie  "City  Mouse"  and  "  Country  Mouse"  of 
Montague  and  Prior  ;  and  in  the  detection  and 
censure  of  the  incongruity  of  the  fiction  cliiefly 
consists  the  value  of  tlieir  performance,  which, 
whatever  reputation  it  might  obtain  by  the  help 
of  temporary  passions,  seems,  to  readers  almost 
a  century  distant,  not  very  forcible  or  animated. 

Pope,  whose  jud^neiit  was  perhaps  a  little 
bribed  by  the  subject,  used  to  mention  this 
poem  as  the  most  correct  specimen  of  Dryden's 
versification.  It  was  indeed  written  when  he 
had  completely  formed  his  manner,  and  may  be 
supposed  to  exhibit,  negligence  excepted,  his 
ieliberate  and  ultimate  scheme  of  metre. 

We  may  therefore  reasonably  infer,  that  he 
did  not  approve  the  perpetual  uniibrmity  which 
confines  tne  sense  to  couplets,  since  he  has 
broken  his  lines  in  the  initial  paragraph. 

A  milk'Whlto  Hind,  Immortal  and  unchanged, 
Fed  on  the  lawns,  and  in  the  forest  rangM  : 
Withoat  imspotiea,  innoceni  within. 
She  fear*d  no  danger,  for  she  knew  no  sin.  > 

Tel  l^d  she  oft  been  chas'd  with  horns  and  hounds, 
And  Scythian  shafts,  and  many- winged  wounds 
Aim*d  at  her  heart ;  was  often  forc'd  to  fly, 
And  dooiB*d  to  death,  though  fated  not  to  die. 

These  lines  are  lofty,  elegant,  and  mnsical, 
notwithstanding  the  interruption  of  the  pause,  of 
which  the  effect  is  rather  increase  of  pleasure  by 
variety,  than  offence  by  ruo^gedness. 

To  the  first  part  it  was  his  intention,  he  says, 
f* to  give  the  majestic  tunf  of  heroic  poesy:" 
and  peiiiaps  he  might  have  executed  his  design 
^ot  unsuccessfully,  had  not  an  opportunity  of 
aatire,  which  he  cannot  forbear,  fallen  some- 
times in  his  way.  The  character  of  a  presbyte- 
rian,  whose  emblem  is  the  Wolf,  is  not  veiy  he- 
roically majestic : 

More  haughiv  than  the  rest,  the  wolfish  race 

Appear  with  hoUj  gaunt  and  famish'd  Taco ; 

IVever  was  so  defiirm'd  a  beast  nr  grace. 

His  ragged  tail  bciwixt  hiii  ]et!*»  lie  wears, 

Oloee  clapped  for  sliamo  ;  but  tiii  rough  crest  ho  rears, 

Juid  iiriclu  op  his  predestinating  cars. 
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Hit  ffeneral  charaeter  of  tfao  oUm^  aoili  «l 

beasts  Uiat  never  go  to  church,  though  sprightly 
and  keen,  has,  however,  not  mucn  of  heioic 
poesy : 

These  are  the  chief;  to  number  o*er  the  rest, 

And  stand  like  Adum  naming  every  beast, 

Were  weary  work  ;  nor  will  the  Muse  describe 

A  fllimy-born,  and  sun-begoiicn  tribe, 

Who,  far  from  steeples  and  liieir  eacred  sound. 

In  fields  their  »ulicn  conventicles  found. 

Ttiese  gross,  half-animated  lumps  I  leave ; 

Mor  cnii  1  think  what  thoughts  they  can  coQeeir<; ; 

But,  if  they  think  at  all.  His  sure  no  higher 

Than  matter,  put  in  motion,  may  a.4i]ilre  : 

Souls  that  can  scarce  ferment  their  mass  ofclay, 

So  drossy,  so  divisible  are  they, 

As  would  but  servo  pure  boilieti  for  allay  ; 

Such  souls  as  shnrds  proiiuce,  surh  beetle  things 

As  only  buzz  to  HeaVn  with  evening  wings; 

Strike  in  the  dark,  offending  but  by  chance  t 

Such  are  the  bliiulfold  lilowa  uf  ignorance. 

They  know  nn  being,  and  but  hale  a  name ; 

To  them  the  Hind  and  Panther  are  the  came. 

One  more  instance,  and  that  taken  from  the 
narrative  part,  where  style  was  more  in  his 
choice,  will  show  how  steadily  he  kept  his  reso- 
lution of  heroic  dignity. 

For  when  the  herd,  sufilc'd,  did  late  repair 

To  ferney  heaths  and  to  their  forest  lair. 

She  made  a  mannerly  excuse  to  stay, 

Profiering  the  Hind  to  wait  her  half  the  way  ; 

That,  since  the  sky  was  clear,  an  hour  of  talk 

Might  help  her  to  iieguiie  the  tedious  walk. 

With  much  good* will  the  motion  was  embraced. 

To  chat  awhile  on  their  advenliires  post : 

Nor  had  the  grateful  Hind  an  fioon  forgot 

Her  friend  and  fcllow-suflerer  in  the  plot. 

Yet,  wondering  how  of  late  rdie  grew  estranged. 

Her  forehead  cloudy,  and  her  countenance  chang^l. 

She  thought  this  hour  th'  occai^ion  would  present 

To  learn  her  Hccret  cause  I'f  discontent, 

Which  well  she  hop'd  might  be  with  ease  redressM, 

Considering  her  a  well-bred  civil  beast, 

And  more  a  gontio  woman  than  the  rest. 

Aflcr  some  common  talk  what  rumours  rai^ 

The  lady  of  the  spotted  mufl*  began. 

The  second  and  third  parts  he  professes  to 
have  reduced  to  diction  more  familiar  and  more 
suitable  to  dispute  and  conversation  ;  the  differ- 
ence  is  not,  however,  very  easily  perceived  :  the 
first  has  familiar,  and  the  two  others  have 
sonorous,  lines.  The  ori^nal  inconsniity  runs 
through  the  whole ;  the  King  is  now  Ciesar,  and 
now  the  Lion  ;  and  the  name  Pan  is  given  to 
the  Supreme  Being. 

But  when  this  constitutional  absurdity  is  fo> 
given,  the  poem  must  be  confessed  to  be  written 
with  great  smoothness  of  metre,  a  wide  extent 
of  knowledge,  and  an  abundant  multiplicity  of 
images  ;  the  controversy  is  embellished  with 
pointed  sentences,  diversified  by  illustrations, 
and  enlivened  by  sallies  of  invective.  Some  of 
the  facts  to  which  allusions  are  made  are  now 
become  obscure,  and  perhaps  there  may  be  many 
satirical  passages  little  understood. 

As  it  was  by  its  nature  a  work  of  defiance,  a 
composition  which  would  naturally  be  examined 
with  the  utmost  acrimony  of  criticism,  it  was 
probably  laboured  with  uncommon  attention, 
and  there  are,  indeed,  few  negligences  in  the 
subordinate  parts.  The  original  impropriety, 
and  the  subsequent  unpopularity  of  the  subject, 
added  to  the  ridiculousness  of  its  first  elements, 
has  sunk  it  into  neglect ;  but  it  may  be  usefnlly 
studied,  as  an  example  of  poetical  ratiocination, 
in  which  the  argument  suffers  little  from  the 
metre. 

In  the  poem  "  On  the  Birth  of  the  Pnaoe  </ 
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Walefj^  nothing  10  very  remarkable  bikt  toe  ex- 
orintant  adnlationy  and  that  inaerisibility  of  the 
precipice  on  which  the  King  was  then  standing, 
which  the  laureat  apparently  shared  with  the 
rest  of  the  courtiera.  A  few  months  cured  him 
of  controversy,  dismiased  him  from  court,  and 
made  him  again  a  play-wright  and  translator. 

Of  Javenal,  there  had  Insen  a  translation  by 
Stapylton  and  another  by  Holiday :  neither  of 
them  is  very  poetical.  Stapylton  is  more  smooth ; 
and  Holiday's  is  more  esteemed  for  the  learning 
of  his  notes.  A  new  version  was  proposed  to 
the  poets  of  that  time,  and  undertaken  by  them 
m  conjnnction.  The  main  desijni  was  con- 
ducted by  Dryden,  whose  reputation  was  such 
that  no  man  was  unwilling  to  serve  the  Muses 
under  him. 

The  general  character  of  this  tmnslation  will 
be  given,  when  it  is  said  to  preseire  the  wit,  but 
to  want  the  dignity  of  the  original.  The  pecu- 
liarity of  Juvenal  is  a  mixture  of  gayety  and 
stateliness,  of  pointed  sentencea,  and  declama- 
tory grandeur*  His  points  have  not  been  ne- 
glected; but  hii  grandeur  none  of  the  band 
seemed  to  consider  as  necessary  to  be  imitated, 
except  Creech,  who  undertook  the  thirteenth  sa- 
tire; It  is  thereibre,  perhaps,  possible  to  give  a 
better  representation  of  that  great  satirist,  even 
in  those  parts  which  Dryden  himself  has  trans- 
lated, some  passages  excepted,  which  will  never 
be  excelled. 

With  Juvenal  was  published  Persius,  trans- 
lated wholly  by  Dryden.  This  work,  though, 
Hke  all  other  productions  of  Dryden,  it  may  have 
shining  paits,  seems  to  have  been  written 
merely  for  wages,  in  a  uniform  mediocrity, 
without  any  eager  endeavour  after  excellence,  or 
kborious  enbrt  of  the  mind. 

There  wanders  an  opinion  among  the  readers 
of  poetry,  that  one  of  these  satires  is  an  exercise 
of  the  school.  Dryden  says,  that  he  once  t^tas- 
lated  it  at  sehool ;  but  not  that  he  preserved  or 
published  the  juvenile  perfbrmance. 

Not  long  afterwards  he  undertook  peihaps 
the  most  araoous  work  of  its  kind,  a  translation 
of  Virgil,  for  which  he  had  shown  how  well  he 
was  qualified  by  his  version  of  the  Pollio,  and 
two  episodes,  one  of  Nisus  and  Euryalus,  the 
other  of  Mesentios  and  Lausus. 

In  the  comparison  of  Homer  and  Virgil,  the 
discriminative  excellence  of  Homer  is  elevation 
aod  comprehension  of  thought,  and  that  of  Vir- 
gil is  otace  and  splendour  ofdiction.  The  beau- 
ties (?  Homer  are  therefore  difficult  to  be  lost, 
aad  those  of  Virgil  difficult  to  be  retained.  The 
massy  trunk  of  sentiment  is  safe  by  its  solidity, 
bat  the  blossoms  of  elocution  easily  drop  away. 
The  author,  having  the  choice  of  his  own  images, 
selects  those  which  he  can  best  adorn;  the 
translator  must,  at  all  hazards,  follow  his  ori^ 
nal,  and  express  thoughts  which  perhaps  he 
would  not  have  chosen.  When  to  tnis  pnmary 
difficulty  is  added  the  inconvenience  of  a  lan- 
guage so  much  inferior  in  haimony  tothe  Latin, 
It  cannot  be  expected  that  they  who  read  the 
'^Georgica^  and  the  *'  JEloeid"  should  be  much 
delighted  widi  any  version. 

Ml  these  obstacles  Dryden  saw,  and  all  these 
he  detennined  to  encounter.  The  expectation 
of  his  work  was  undoubtedly  great  j  the  nation 
eonadered  its  honour  as  interested  m  the  event 
One  nve  him  the  difierent  editions  of  his  aOf 
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thor,  another  helped  hhn  in  the  subordinate 
parts.  The  aivuments  of  the  several  books 
were  given  him  by  Addison. 

The  hopes  of  the  public  were  not  disappointed. 
He  produced,  sa^s  Fope,  "  the  moet  noble  anfl 
spinted  translation  that  I  know  in  any  lan- 
guage." It  certainly  excelled  whatever  had  ap« 
peared  in  English,  and  appears  to  have  satisfied 
nis  friends,  and  for  the  most  part  to  have  silenced 
his  enemies.  Milboume,  indeed,  a  clergyman, 
attacked  it;  but  his  outrages  seem  to  be  the 
ebullitions  of  s  mind  agitated  by  a  stronger  re* 
sentment  than  bad  poetry  can  excite,  and  previ- 
ously resolved  not  to  be  pleased. 

riis  criticism  extends  only  to  the  Preface^ 

Pattoraltf  and  Georgies  ;  and,  as  he  professes  to 

give  his  antagonist  an  opportunity  of  reprisal. 

he  has  added  his  own  version  of  the  first  ana 

fourth  Pastorals,  and  the  first  Georgic    The 

worid  has  forgotten  his  book ;  but  since  his  at* 

tempt  has  given  him  a  place  in  literary  history,! 

will  preserve  a  specimen  of  his  criticism,  by  m 

serting  his  remarks  on  the  invocation  before  the 

first  Georgic ;  and  of  his  poetry,  by  annexing  his 

own  version. 

*    Ver.l. 

"  What  makm  a  plenteous  hanresu  wban  to  Usn 
The  frukful  soil,  and  when  to  eow  the  corn. 

It's  unjucfcy,  they  say,  le  ttwoMt  ai  the  tkreshdd: 
but  what  luLS  a  pienteoiu  karveat  to  do  here  ?  Vur 
gil  would  not  pretend  to  prescribe  rules  for  thai 
which  depends  not  on  the  Ai«sfrsndmaii'«  care, 
but  the  dtapofition  of  Heanm  altogether.  In- 
deed, the  jiemteotu  ervp  depends  somewhat  on 
the  good  method  oftiUage;  and  where  the  Imul  's 
ill-manured,  the  eom,  without  a  miracle,  can  be 
but  ind{ferent :  but  the  harvest  may  be  good, 
which  IS  its  jtroperest  epithet,  though  the  hut' 
bandmah'e  tkiU  were  never  so  ind^ereni.  Th^ 
next  sentence  is  toolUenU,  andtoAen  to  plough  had 
been  Viigil's  meaning,  and  intelligible  to  evexv 
body ;  and  when  to  sovs  the  com  is  a  needless  ad 
dUumJ* 

Ver.  8. 

"  The  care  of  Hheep,  of  oxen,  and  ofkine, 

And  when  to  eekl  the  lambs,  and  shear  the  swine, 

would  as  well  have  fallen  under  the  eiirs  howm 
qui  ctdhu  habendo  sit  peeari,  as  Mr.  D.'s  dedue- 
tien  of  particulars.'* 

Ver.  6. 

"  The  birth  and  genius  of  the  fhigal  bee  ' 

I  sing,  Mflwenas,  and  I  sing  10  thee. 

But  where  did  experientia  ever  signify  hMh  and 
genius  7  or  what  ground  was  there  for  such  a 
figure  in  this  place  7  How  much  more  manly 
is  Mr.  Ogylby's  version !" 

'*  What  makett  rich  grounds,  !n  what  celestial  signs 
*T1s  good  to  plough,  and  marnr  elms  with  Tfaies; 
What  beat  fits  cattle,  what  with  sheep  agrsea. 
And  several  arts  improving  frugal  bees ; 
I  sing,  Mascenas. 

Which  four  lines,  though  faulty  enough,  are 
yet  much  more  to  the  purpose  than  IVfir.  D.'s 
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Ver.  39. 
'*  From  fields  and  monnialDs  to  my  song  repafar. 

For  patrium  Hmptens  A«mi»,  saltutqu*  Lyemi^ 
Very  weU  explained  P 
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^  faiTtiiUir,  ViUm,  of  the  faiianin^  oil, 

Thoa  foundttr  oftM  plough,  and  plottghinaa*fl  toil ! 

Writtflo  as  if  Oet e  had  been  Pattat^s  inMntunu 
Wke  pUugkmm,*$  iaU  *s  impertineaL" 

Ver.  96. 
« ^The  ehiood.like 


Why  8knud4Uu  ?  It  a  eypreu,  pulled  up  by 
the  roots,  which  the  tadniure  in  the  Uut  EeUgue 
fills  Silvaniu's  hand  witn,  fo  very  like  a  9hr9ud  ? 
Or  did  not  Mr.  D.  think  of  that  kind  of  eyyresi 
used  often  for  tetmet  mU  kailmnda  at  funerals 
formerly,  or  for  loidoiof'  ««tff,  &c  7    if  so^  'twas 


(I. 


Yor.M. 

-ThsKwi 


The  rojAl  honoun  and  Increase  the  year. 

Whrt  >s  meant  1^  inenadng  tke  year  7  Didithe 
modi  or  gwUctset  add  more  mimUu,  or  ds^^,  or 
IsMft,  to  it  ?  Or  how  can  arva  fiieW  signifir  to 
wear  runi  ktmtmn  ?  Is  this  to  trmuiatej  or  abu$ey 
an  mtihar?  The  nnxt  eouplH  is  borrowed  from 
Ogylby.  I  sappMe,  because  lest  to  the  jmrpofe 
Ihaa  orainaiy.''  ^ 

Ter.  St. 
"The  patDon  of  lbs  world,  and  Rodm^  peeuliar  foard.** 

Idia,  and  none  of  Virgil's,  ne  more  than  the 
•ease  of  the  vrtetAaU  eouplti;  to  again  he  liit«r- 
pslates  Virgil  with  that  and  the  roumd  tkeU  ^ 
ike  femr  to  guide  potoerfid  rf  ^leetingi,  wMek 
tkam  sfrew*«l  mremud;  a  ridicnleiiB  L«f£Uffm,  and 
an  imperihietU  •ddMon;  indeed  the  whole  period 
it  bat  one  piece  of  ahemdity  and  noneenee,  as 
4hoae  who  lay  k-with  the  orighud  must  find.** 

Ver.  49,0. 
'<  And  Neptoae  shaB  veaign  the  faaoes  of  the  tea. 

Wat  he  eoiMirf  orHdictolqr  then  ? 

And  waterj  TirgtmrDir  thy  bed  ehaB  etrlTO. 

84th  abeurd  itUirpoiMme/* 

Ver.  47, 4t. 
-«  Where  tai  the  void  of  heaven  a  ptaee  le  Onee, 
•SA,  hoppy  D      ■    0,  wefv  that  plaoe/or  thee  t 

But  where  is  thed  void?  Or,  what  does  our 
tronffotor  mean  by  it  ?  He  knows  what  Ovid 
layt  Ood  did  to  prevent  such  a  void  in  heaven : 
perhape  this  was  then  forgotten;  but  Vs^ 
44lkt  more  tentibly.** 

yec4». 

**  The  aeorpiou  readj  to  receive  thj  lavs. 

No,  he  would  not  then  have  gottm  out  ef  Mt 
viqf  to  fast*** 

Ver.«. 
«  Though  Troaerplne  affects  her  lilent  eeat. 

VHitft  made  iker  then  to  onfry  with  Aeotdophu. 
lor  preventing  her  return  7  She  was  now  mus*a 
to  Pttienoe  under  the  del^rmmaiiom  qf  JFble, 
rather  than /end  of  her  refidenes." 

▼er.  61, 63, 66. 

<*  Pity  the  poet*s  and  the  ]rioughmaii>fl  caree, 
latereet  thy  greeineee  In  our  mean  oflalra, 
And  oee  thyself  betunov  to  hear  our*prayera. 

Which  is  such  a  wretched  perverston  of  Virgil's 
noble  thought  as  Ficon  would  have  bln^'d  at : 
but  Mr.  Ogylby  makes  us  some  amends  by 
his  better  lines:: 

**  O  wfaerMoe*flrihoa  art,  lh>m  thence  Incline, 
And  grant  aaslwatKie  lo  my  bold  deriga ; 


Pity,  with  me,  poor  hesbaadmen's  affaln^ 
And  now,  aa  if  translated,  hear  our  pmyen. 

This  is  seneef  and  to  the  pwrpose:  the  otheff 
poor  nUttoken  t  (i^." 

Such  were  the  ttrictores  of  Blilboone^  who 
found  few  abettors,  and  of  whom  it  may  be  reap 
sonably  imagined,  that  many  who  fiivoured  hit 
desisn  were  ashamed  of  his  intolenoe. 

W  hen  admiration  had  subsided,  the  traoala'* 
tion  was  more  coolly  examined,  and  found,  like 
all  others,  to  be  sometimes  erroneous,  and 
sometimes  licentious.  Those  who  could  find 
faults,  thought  they  could  avoid  them ;  and  Dr. 
Brady  attempted  in  blank  verse  a  tranilatMm  of 
the  **.£neia,*'  which,  when  dragged  into  the 
world,  did  not  live  long  enough  to  ory.  I  have 
never  teen  it ;  but  that  tuch  a  verrion  there  it, 
or  has  been,  perhaps  some  old  catalogue  in« 
formed  me. 

With  not  much  better  tueceas,  Trapp,  when 
hUTiagedyand  his  Preleclions  had  given  him 
mputationi  attempted  another  blank  verrion  of 
the  ''JEneid;**  to  whid^  notwithstanding  the 
slight  recard  with  which  it  was  treated,  he  had 
ailerwaras  peneveruioe  enough  to  add  the 
**  Edoguea*'  and  ^^Qeorgics."  Hit  book  may 
continue  in  ezittenoe  as  long  aa  it  is  the  elan 
destine  refuge  of  schoolboys. 

Sinoe  the  English  ear  has  been  accnatoned  te 
the  mellifluence  <€  Pope's  numbers,  and  the 
diction  of  poetry  has  become  more  splendid, 
now  attemj^  have  been  made  to  tmnslate  Vii^ 
gil ;  and  aU  his  works  have  been  attempted  by 
men  better  qualified  to  contend  with  Dryden.  1 
wfi  not  engage  myself  in  an  invidious  compaii- 
son,  by  omiosing  one  passage  to  another;  a 
work  of  w,pich  there  would  be  bo  end,  and 


whidi  might  be  often  ofiensive 

It  is  not  by  eompainig  line  with  line  that  the 
merit  of  great  woms  is  to  be  estimated,  but  bj 
their  general  elects  and  ultimate  result.  It  m 
easy  to  note  a  weak  line,  and  write  one  neora 
vigorous  in  ite  place ;  to  find  a  happiness  of  ex 
pression  in  the  original,  and  transplant  it  by 
force  into  the  version :  but  what  is  given  to  the 
parts  may  be  subducted  from  the  whole,  and 
the  reader  may  be  weary,  thou^  the  critic  may 
commend.  Worics  of  imagination  excel  by  then 
allurement  and  d^^ ;  by  their  power  of  a^ 
tractinjg  and  detaimng  the  attention*  That 
book  10  good  in  vain  which  the  reader  tiirows 
away.  He  only  is  the  master  who  keeps  the 
miua  in  {^easing  captivity ;  whose  pages  are 
perused  with  eagerness,  and  in  hope  of  new 
pleasure  are  penued  again ;  and  whose  concln- 
sion  is  perceived  with  an  eye  of  sorrow,  such  as 
the  traveller  caste  upon  departing  day. 

By  his  proportion  of  this  ptedomination  I  will 
consent  that  Dr^en  should  be  tried ;  of  this, 
which,  in  opposition  to  reason,  makes  Ariosto  the 
darlmg  and  the  pride  of  Italy ;  of  this,  wliieh,  m 
defiance  of  criticism,  continues  Shakspeare  the 
sovereign  of  the  dmma. 

His  Ust  woriL  was  his  *«  Fables,"  m  which  he 
gave  us  the  first  example  of  a  mode  of  writin|r 
which  the  Italians  call  refaeehnento^  a  renova- 
tion of  ancient  writers,  by  modemisinff  tiieir 
language.  Thus  the  old  poem  of  ^'Boiardo'* 
has  beep  new-dressod  by  Domenichi  and  BemL 
The  works  of  Chaucer,  which  upon  tliis  kind 
of  rejuvcBeacenoe  baa  been  bestowed  **j  Dif • 
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nq^m^mAamu,  TIm  til«  of  tht 
Cock  MMM  iMidly  worth  iwrml ;  and  the  story 
•f  "Ptolamon  and  Aicke,"  oaatuiokng  an  action 
OBMitableto  the  timea  in  which  it  ia  placed, 
can  haidly  be  suflered  to  paas  withont  ceneore 
of  the  hypcriMlioai  commendation  which  Diy« 
den  haa  oifcn  it  in  the  geneial  Prafaoe^  and  m 
a  poetical  DedicatioOy  a  pieoe  where  hia  oiiginal 
fondneai  of  remote  conoeita  aeema  to  have  re- 
vived. 

Of  the  three  pieeea  honowed  finom  Boocaoe, 

Rigiamnnda**  may  bedefended  by  thecelebritT 
oftheatory.  **  Theodore  and  Honoriay^thom^ 
it  cnntaina  not  much  moral,  yet  afibrded  oppor- 
tnnitieaofftrikinff  deacriptniL  And "CyuMMa" 
waa  fermeriy  a  tue  of  such  reputation  that  at 
the  revival  of  letten  it  waa  tranalated  into  Latin 
hyoneofthoBeroalda. 

Whatever  anhjecta  employed  his  pen,  he  waa 
•till  improving  our  meaanree,  and  embelliahing 
our  language. 

In  thw  volume  are  interapeiaed  some  short 
original  poema,  which,  with  nis  proloffues,  epi^ 
logoes,  and  songs,  may  be  com^sed  in  Coik* 
gnve^s  remark,  that  even  those,  if  he  had  writ- 
ten nothing  else,  would  have  entitled  him  to 
the  praiae  of  exoellenoe  in  his  kind. 

CfuB  composition  nnist  however  be  distin- 
guMhed.  The  "Ode  for  St  Cecilia's  Day," 
perhapa  the  last  etlbrt  of  his  poetry,  has  been 
alwaya  conadered  aa  eihibiting  me  highest 
flight  of  fancy,  and  the  eiactest  nicetv  of  art 
Thia  is  allowed  to  atand  without  a  rival  If  in- 
deed there  ia  any  excellence  beyond  it,  in  some 
other  of  Diyden'a  works  that  excellence  roust 
be  found.  Compared  with  the  '*  Ode  on  Kilie- 
grew,"  it  may  be  pronounced  perhaps  superior 
on  the  whole,  but  without  any  single  part  e^ual 
1o  the  first  stanxa  of  the  other. 

It  is  said  to  have  cost  Dryden  a  fortnight's 
labour;  but  it  doe^f|K>t  want  its  negligeiices ; 
some  of  the  Unea  are  without  correspondent 
rhymes ;  a  defect  which  I  never  detected  but 
after  an  ac|quaintance  of  many  years,  and  which 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  writer  might  hinder  him 
frem  perceiving. 

Hb  last  stanza  has  less  emotion  than  the 
former ;  but  it  ia  net  less  elegant  in  the  diction. 
The  eonflnaon  is  ritions ;  the  music  of  ''Ti- 
aaotheus,"  which rmbed  a mertol  to tke tMei jhad 
onl  J  a  metaphorical  power;  thatof ''Cecma," 
winch  draw  an  mugd  doion,  had  a  real  eflbct : 
the  orown,  therefore,  could  not  reaaonablf  be 
divided. 

In  a  general  survey  of  Diyden's  labours,  he 
appeara  to  have  a  mmd  very  comprehensive 
by  nature,  and  much  enrichMi  with  acquired 
knowledge.  His  compositions  are  the  efiects  of 
a  fMorous  geniasoperating^  upon  large  materials. 

The  power  that  predominated  in  ms  thtelee- 
tual  opemtiona  waa  rattier  strong  reason  than 
quaek  senaibiUty.  Upon  all  occasions  that  were 
presented,  he  studiea  rather  than  felt,  and  pro- 
duced sentiments  not  such  as  nature  enforces, 
but  meditaion  supphea.  With  the  shnple  and 
eleoMutal  passions,  as  they  apring  separate  in 
the  mind,  he  seems  not  moch  acquainted ;  and 
aeidom  desqribea  them  but  aa  they  are  compli- 
cated hrthe  varioua  relations  of  society,  and 
eoafuaea  in  the  tumulta  and  agitations  of  lifb. 

What  he  sa^s  of  Love  may  contribute  to  the 
anpianatioa  or  hia  character ; 


Love  yariovt  nindi  dost  varioMly  laipfae ; 

U  min  in  fentle  bomsM  gmtle  Are. 

Like  that  of  incMMe  on  ifio  aliar  tojid : 

But  raging  flamoa  lampaatuoua  aoula  invada  i 

A  fire  wliicli  every  windy  paasion  blowa, 

WiUi  ivide  it  mourns,  or  with  revaoga  it  glows. 

Dryden's  was  not  one  of  the  geniU  ho$ami  • 
Love,  as  it  subsiats  in  itseUL  with  no  tendency 
but  to  the  person  loved,  and  wishing  only  for 
conesponding  kindness;  such  Love  as  shute  out 
all  other  interest  the  Love  of  the  Golden  Age, 
was  too  soft  and  aubtleto  put  hia  facultiea  in 
motion.  ELe  hardly  conceived  it  but  in  its  tur- 
bulent efiervescence  with  some  other  desires : 
when  it  was  inflamed  by  rivalry,  or  obstructeo 
by  difficulties ;  when  it  mvigorated  ambition,  or 
exasperated  revenge. 

He  is,  therefore,  with  all  his  variety  of  excd- 
lenoe,  not  often  pathetic ;  and  had  so  little  sen- 
sibility of  the  power  of  efhsions  purely  natural, 
that  he  did  not  esteem  them  in  others:  simpli- 
city ^ve  him  no  pleasure ;  and  for  the  first  part 
of  his  life  he  looked  on  Otway  with  contempt, 
thou^  at  laat,  indeed  very  late,  he  confeasea 
that  m  his  play  then  was  JN'atwt^.  whUh  U  the 
ckUfbeaniy, 

We  do  not  aKrays  know  our  own  motives. 
I  am  not  certain  whether  it  was  not^  rather  the 
difficulty  which  he  found  in  exhihiting  the  ge- 
nuine opemtions  of  the  heart,  than  a  SOTvile-suh- 
missioii  to  an  injndideos  audience,  that  filled 
his  plsifs  with  false  magnificence.  It  was  neces- 
sary to  fix  attention :  and  the  mind  can  be  ca|^ 
tivated  only  by  recolleetion,  or  by  cuiioaity  ;  by 
reviving  nataial  sentiments,  or  impressing  new 
appearances  of  thinga;  sentenceawere  readier 
at  nis  call  than) images;  he  could  more easihr fill 
the  ear  with  spfendid  novelty,  than  awaken  tnooe 
ideas  tftat  slumber  in  the  heart 

The  favourite  exerdae  of  his  mind  waa  ra^ 
dnation ;  and,  that  argument  might  not  be  too 
soon  at  an  end.  he  delighted  to  talkof  fiherty 
and  neceesity^  destiny  uid  contmgence;  theae 
he  diaenases  in  the  language  of  the  school  with 
so  much  profundity,  that  the  terms  which  ha 
uses  are  not  alwa}[s  undevtood.  It  is,  indeed, 
learning,  but  HBaming  out  of  place. 

When  once  he  haa  engagea  himself  in  dispa 
totion,  thov^ts  flowed  in  on  either  aide ;  he 
was  now  no  longer  at  a  Ibaa;  be  had  alwaya 
objections  and  aolutions  at  command ;  **  verba- 
que  provisam  rem" — ^ve  him  matter  for  his 
verse,  and  he  finds  without  difficulty  verse  for 
his  matter. 

In  comedy,  for  which  he  profeases  hiras^not 
naturally  qualified,  the  mirth  which  he  excites 
will  pernaps  not  be  found  so  much  to  ariae  fiom 
any  orisinal  humour,  or  pecutiaribr  of  character 
nicely  oiettnguiBhed  and  diligently  pursued,  aa 
from  incidents  and  circumetonees,  artifices  and 
surprises;  from  jeste  of  action  mther  than  of 
sentimeniL  What  he  had  of  humorous  or  pa^ 
sionate,  he  seems  to  have  had  not  from  nature^ 
but  from  other  poets ;  if  nol  alwaya  aa  a  plagiary, 
at  least  as  an  imitator. 

Next  to  argument,  his  delight  wsa  in  wild  and 
darmg  sallies  of  seq^entin  the  irregular  and 
eccentric  violence  of  wit  ae  delighted  to  tread 
upon  the  brink  of  meaning,  where  hght  and  dark* 
ness  begin  to  mingle ;  to  approach  the  predpice 
of  absuraxty,  and  hover  over  the  abjrss  obhnidesi 
vacancy.  This  inclination  sometimes  pnoducea 
nonsense^  which  he  knew ;  as, 
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Hovt  fwiftlj,  Bim,  and  fly  aloT«r>i  ptes. 
Leave  weeki  end  nonilis  behind  thee  In  thy  raet, 

Amamel  fliee 
To  goaid  thee  from  the  demons  of  the  air  j 
Mj  flaming  sword  alwTe  them  to  display, 
AH  keen,  and  ground  upon  tlM  edge  of  aaj. 

And  sometimes  it  issued  in  absurdities,  of 
vhich  peifaaps  he  was  not  conscious; 

Then  we  upon  our  orb*8  lost  rerge  shall  go, . 

And  see  tne  ocean  leaning  on  the  slcy ; 
From  thence  our  rolling  neighbours  we  sliall  know. 

And  on  the  lunar  world  securely  pry. 

These  lines  have  no  meaning;  but  may  we 
not  say,  in  imitation  of  Cowley  on  another 
book, 

*Tis  so  like  sense,  nwHl  serve  the  turn  as  well  ? 

This  endeavour  after  the  ffrand  and  the  new 
produced  many  sentiments  eiuier  ffreat  or  bulky, 
and  many  images  either  just  or'sj^endid : 

I  am  as  firee  as  Nature  first  made  man, 
£re  the  base  laws  of  servitude  began, 
When  wild  in  woods  the  noble  savage  ran. 

-  *Ti8  but  because  the  living  death  ne>er  knew. 
They  fear  to  prove  it  as  a  thing  that's  new : 
Let  me  ih*  expd''iment  before  you  tir, 
Vl\  show  you  Cnt  how  easy  *tis  to  <ue. 

— There  with  a  forest  of  their  darts  he  strove, 
And  stood  like  Capaneus  defying  Jove, 
With  his  broad  sword  the  boldest  beating  down. 
While  Fate  grew  pale  lest  he  should  win  the  tomi, 
And  turned  the  iron  leaves  of  his  dark  book 
To  make  new  dooms,  or  iflend  what  it  mistook. 

—I  beg  no  pky  for  this  mouldering  clay ; 

For  if  you  give  it  burial,  there  it  takes 

Poaeesslon  of  your  earth : 

If  burnt,  and  scattered  in  the  air,  the  winds 

That  strew  my  dust  diffuse  my  royalty. 

And  mread  me  o*er  your  clime ;  for  where  one  atom 

Of  mine  shall  light,  know  there  Bebasiian  reigns. 

Of  these  quotations  the  two  first  may  be  al- 
lowed to  be  sreat,  the  two  latter  only  tumid. 

Of  such  selection  there  is  no  end.  I  will  add 
only  a  few  more  passages :  of  which  the  first, 
though  it  may  not  perhaps  be  quite  clear  in  prose, 
is  not  too  obscure  for  poetj^,  as  the  meaning 
that  it  has  is  noble :  * 

No,  there  Is  a  necessity  in  fate, 
Why  still  the  brave  bold  man  is  (brtunate  ]  ~ 
He  keeps  his  object  ever  ftiH  hi  sight ; 
And  that  assuranee  holds  him  firm  and  right  j 
True,  *tis  a  narrow  way  that  leads  u>  bliss,  } 

But  right  before  there  is  no  precipice :  > 

Fear  makes  men  look  aside,  and  so  tneir  iboCing  miss.  ) 

Of  the  images  which  the  two  following  cita- 
tions afibrd,  the  first  is  elegant,  the  secondmag- 
nificent ;  whether  either  be  just,  let  the  reader 
judge: 

What  precious  drops  are  these, 
Which  sUently  each  other's  track  pursue. 
Bright  as  young  diamonds  i::  their  infant  dew ! 


-Resign  your  castli 


•-Enter,  brave  sir :  for.  when  you  speak  the  word, 
The  gates  shall  open  or  iheir  own  accord ; 
The  genius  of  the  place  its  Lord  shall  meet, 
And  bow  Us  towery  fbrehead  at  your  feet. 

*  I  cannot  see  why  Johnson  has  thought  there  was 
any  want  of  clearness  in  this  passage  even  in  prose. 
Afllison  hss  given  us  almost  the  very  same  thought  in 
very  good  prose :  "  If  we  loAk  forward  to  Him  (the 
Detty)  for  help,  we  shall  never  be  in  danger  of  fklling 
down  those  j^eciplces  which  our  imaginauon  is  apt  to 
oeate.  Like  those  who  walk  upon  a  line,  if  we  keep 
our  eye  fixed  upon  one  point,  we  may  step  forward  se- 
curely ;  whereas  an  imprudent  or  cowardly  glance  on 
sither  sida  will  inflilUbfy  destroy  us."  Spec.  No.  616. 
W.B 


These  bwsts  oi  eortiwaguiM  viydflu  cafls 
the IMihht^ftkt  Th§atre;  and  owns  that  manr 
noisy  lines  of  ^Maximin  and  Almansoi**  call 
out  for  vengeance  upon  him;  ''but  I  knew,** 
says  he,  **  that  they  were  bad  enou|^  to  please, 
even  when  I  wrote  them."  There  10  surely  rea- 
son to  suspect  that  he  pleased  himself  as  well 
as  his  audience ;  and  that  these,  like  the  hariots 
of  other  men,  had  his  love,  though  not  his  aft- 
probation. 

He  had  sometimes  faults  of  a  leas  generous 
and  splendid  kind.  He  makes,  like  afanost  all 
other  poets,  very  frequent  use  of  mythology,  and 
sometunes  connects  religion  and  &ble  too  etosely 
without  distinction. 

He  descends  to  display  his  knowledge  with 
pedantic  ostentation ;  as  when,  in  traniilating 
Virgil,  he  says,  tack  to  the  larboard — and  veer 
«ler6oard ;  and  talks  in  another  work,  of  virUu 
nooning  beforB  thewML — ^His  vanity  now  and 
tnen  betrays  his  ignorance : 

They  Natore^s  king  through  Nature's  opdcs  view*d ; 
B«vers*d,  they  view'd  him  lessened  to  their  eyes. 

He  had  heard  of  reversing  a  telescope,  and  on- 
luckiljT  reverses  the  object. 

He  is  sometimes  unexpectedly  mean.  When 
he  describes  the  Supreme  Being  as  moved  bj 
pnyer  to  stop  the  fire  of  Lond^  what  ia  his 
expression? 

A  hollow  crystal  pyramid  he  takes, 

In  flrmamentaj  water  dipped  above, 
Of  this  abroad  extinguisher  he  makes. 

And  hoods  the  flames  that  to  their  quany  strove. 

When  he  describes  the  last  da^,  and  the 
tribunal,  he  intermingles  this  image : 

When  rattling  bones  together  fly, 
From  the  four  quarters  of  the  sKy. 

It  was,  indeed,  never  in  his  power  to 
the  temptation  of  a  jest..    In  his  **  "Elegy  on 
Cromwell  :•• 

No  sooner  was  the  Frenchman's  cause  embrac*d. 
Than  the  light  Monsieur  the  grave  Don  outweigh'd , 
His  fortune  turn'dthe  scale 

He  had  a  vanity,  unworthy  of  his  abilities,  u, 
show,  as  may  be  suspected,  the  rank  of  the  conh- 
pany  with  whom  he  lived,  by  the  use  of  French 
woitls  which  had  then  crept  into  conversation : 
such  as  fraichewr  for  coobuatf  fougue  for  Ivrli*- 
lenee,  and  a  few  more,  none  of  which  the  Ian- 
^age  has  incorporated  or  retained.  They  con- 
tinue only  where  they  stood  fint,  perpetual 
warnings  to  future  innovators. 

These  are  his  &ults  of  afiectation;  hi4  &ultB 
of  negligence  are  beyond  redtaL  Such  ia  the 
unevenness  of  his  compositions,  that  ten  lines 
are  seldom  found  together  without  something  of 
which  the  reader  ia  ashamed.  Dryden  waa  no 
rigid  judge  of  his  own  p^Ngee  ;  he  seldom  strug- 
gled after  supreme  ezcouence,  but  snatshed  m 
haste  what  was  within  his  reach  ;  and  when  he 
could  content  others,  was  himself  contented. 
He  did  not  keep  present  to  his  mind  an  idea  of 
pure  perfection ;  nor  compare  his  work*,  such 
as  they  were,  with  what  they  might  be  made. 
He  knew  to  whom  he  should  be  opposed.  He 
had  more  music  than  Waller,  more  vigour  than 
Denham,  and  more  nature  than  Cowle^' ;  and 
from  his  contemporaries  he  was  in  no  danger. 
Standing,  therefore,  in  the  highest  plaoe,  henad 
no  care  to  rise  by  contending  with  nimBelf ;  but. 
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wUm  tliOfB  wu  no  hshm  aboiw  lus  own,  wu 
iriKiiig  to  enjoy  fune  on  the  easiest  terms. 

He  was  no  loyer  of  labour.  What  he  thought 
suiBcient,  he  did  not  stop  to  make  better  |  and 
allowed  himself  to  leave  many  parts  un&ushed, 
in  confidence  that  the  good  tines  would  oveifoa- 
lance  the  bad.  What  he  had  once,  written,  he 
dismissed  from  his  thoughts,  and  I  believe  there 
is  no  example  to  be  found  of  any  correction  or 
improvement  made  by  him  after  pobtication. 
Tne  hastiness  of  his  productions  might  be  the 
eflect  of  necessity ;  but  his  subsequent  ne^ect 
eould  hardly  have  any  other  cause  than  impa- 
tience of  study. 

What  can  be  said  of  his  versification  will  be 
little  more  than  a  dilatation  of  the  praise  given 
it  by  Pope : 


sally  approved.    Swift  always  censured  them, 
and  wrote  some  lines  to  ridicule  them.    In 


Waller  was  smooth :  but  Dryden  tatight  to  join 
The  varying  rerse,  the  full-resounding  line, 
The  long  raajeedc  march,  and  energy  oirine. 


I 


Some  improvements  had  been  already  made 
in  English  numbers ;  but  the  full  force  of  our 
language  was  not  yet  felt ;  the  verse  that  was 
smooth  was  commonly  feeble.  If  Cowley  had 
sometimes  a  finished  line,  he  had  it  by  chance. 
Dryden  knew  how  to  choose  the  flowing  and 
the  sonorous  words ;  to  vary  the  pauses,  and 
adjust  the  accents ;  to  diversify  the  cadence,  and 
yet  preserve  the  smoothness  of  his' metre. 

Of  triplets  and  Alexandrines,  though  he  did 
not  introduce  the  use,  he  established  it.  The 
triplet  has  long  subsisted  among  us.  Dryden 
seems  not  to  have  traced  it  higher  than  toC^p' 
man's  Homer ;  but  it  is  to  be  found  in  Phacr'3 
Vinril,  written  in  the  reign  of  Mary ;  and  in 
HaU*s  "Satires,**  published  five  years  before 
the  death  of  Elizabeth. 

The  Alexandrine  was,  I  believe,  first  used  br 
Spenser,  for  the  sake  of  closing  his  stanza  witn 
a  fuller  sound.  We  had  a  longer  measure  of 
fourteen  syllables,  into  which  the  ''iEneid*'  was 
translated  by  Pliaer^  and  other  works  of  the 
ancients  by  other  writers;  of  which  Chapman's 
"Iliad**  was,  I  believe,  the  last. 

The  two  first  lines  of  Phaer*s  third  ".£neid" 
will  exemplify  this  measure : 

WhsB  Asia*t  stats  was  ovanhiowa  and  Priam's  kfatgdom 
smhu. 

All  guiltlaoa,  by  the  pow*r  of  gods  above  was  rooted  out 

.  As  these  lines  had  their  break,  or  MWicra, 
-always  at  the  eighth  syllable,  it  was  thought,  in 
time,  commodious  to  divide  tbsm :  and  quatrains 
of  lines  alternately,  oonsistinc  of  eight  and  six 
syllables^  make  the  most  soil  and  pleasing  of 
our lyrie  measures:  as, 

lUlentleas  Time,  deaonylng  pow^, 

Which  stooe  and  brass  otey ; 
Who  giv*at  to  ev*ry  flying  hour 

To  worlc  tfome  new  decay. 

In  the  Alexandrine,  when  its  power  was  once 
fell,  some  poems,  as  Drayton's  "Polyolbion," 
were  wholly  written ;  and  sometunes  the  mea- 
swes  of  twelve  and  fourteen  syllables  were  in* 
teidianeed  with  one  another.  Cowley  was  the 
first  that  inserted  the  Alexandrine  at  pleasure 
among  the  heroic  lines  of  ten  syllables,  and  firom 
him  Dryden  professes  to  have  adopted  it* 

The  triplet  and  Alexandrine  are  not  univer- 

•  Thta  ta  an  error.  The  Alexandrine  insenad  among 
heroic  linea  of  ten  ayUabiaa  is  found  ki  many  of  tha 
wrleraofClusenKUsabeth'Bnigii.   k  will  he  suflicient 


mining  their  propriety,  it  is  to  be  considered, 
that  the  essence  of  verse  is  regularity,  and  its 
ornament  is  variety.  To  write  verse,  is  to  dis- 
pose syllables  and  sounds  harmonically  by  some 
known  and  settled  nile^-  a  rule  however  lax 
enough  to  substitute  similitude  for  identity,  to 
admit  change  without  breach  of  order,  and  to 
relieve  the  ear  without  disappointing  it  Thus 
a  Latin  hexameter  is  formed  from  dactyls  and 
spondees  differently  combined ;  the  Elnglish  he- 
roic admits  of  acute  or  grave  syllables  variously 
disposed.  The  Latin  never  deviates  into  seven 
feet,  or  exceeds  the  number  of  seventeen  sylla* 
hies ;  but  the  English  Alexandrine  breaks  the 
lawful  bounds,  and  surprises  the  reader  with  two 
syllables  more  than  he  expected. 

The  efifect  of  the  triplet  is  the  same ;  the  ear 
has  been  accustomed  to  expect  a  new  rhyme  in 
every  couplet ;  but  is  on  a  sudden  surprised  with 
three  rhymes  together,  to  which  ^e  reader  could 
not  accommodate  his  voice,  did  he  not  obtain 
notice  of  the  change  from  the  braces  of  the  mar 
gins.  Surely  there  is  something  unskilful  in 
the  necessity  of  such  mechanical  direction. 

Considering  the  metrical  art  simply  as  a 
science,  and  consequently  excluding  all  casualty, 
we  miist  allow  that  triplets  and  Alexandrines, 
inserted  by  caprice,  are  interruptions  of  that  con- 
stancy to  which  science  aspires.  And  thoueh 
the  variety  which  they  produce  may  very  jusUy 
be  desired,  yet  to  make  poetry  exact,  there  ou^t 
to  be  some  stated  mode  of  admitting  them. 

Bat  till  some  such  regulation  can  be  formed^ 
I  wish  them  still  to  be  retained  in  their  present 
iitate.  They  are  sometimes  convenient  to  the 
peat  Fenton  was  of  opinion,  that  Dryden  was 
too  liberal,  and  Pope  too  sparing  in  their  use. 

The  riiymes  of  Dryden  are  eommonly  just, 
and  he  valued  himself  for  his  readiness  in  nnding 
them ,  but  he  is  sometimes  open  to  objection. 

It  if  the  common  practice  of  -our  poets  to  end 
the  sesond  line  with  a  weak  or  grave  syllable  x 

TofBCher  o'er  the  Alps  methinks  we  fly, 
rili'd  whh  Mesa  of  Ur  Italy. 

Dryden  sometimes  puts  the  weak  rhyme  in 

the  first: 

Lavgh  all  the  powers  that  fhvour  tvnmny. 
And  all  tiM  standing  army  of  the  sky. 

Sometimes  he  concludes  a  period  or  paragraph 
with  the  first  line  of  a  couplet,  which,  thou^ 
the  French  seem  to  do  it  without  irregularity, 
always  displeases  in  Elnglish  poetrv. 

The  Alexandrine,  though  much  his  favourite, 
is  not  always  very  diligently  fhbricated  by  him. 
It  invariably  requires  a  break  at  the  sixtn  sy^ 
lable;  a  rule  which  the  modem  French  poets 
never  violate,  iMit  which  Dryden  sometunes  ne- 
glected: 

And  wkh  paternal  diusdsr  vindicates  his  throns* 

Of  Dnrden*8  works  it  was  said  by  Pope,  that 
"  he  oould  select  from  *hem  better  specmiens  of 

to  mention  Vail,  who  has  already  been  qnotad  flpv  tba 
use  of  the  triplet : 

As  though  the  staring  r  >  'Id  hang'd  on  his  Ahivs. 

Whene'er  he  smiles  to  laagh,  and  when  he  rfgH.  ^ 
grieve.  Jij^'a  Sat.  Book  f  Sat  T 

Take  another  jntance . 

For  shasM !  orbsttsi  m^  *r  i  tw  wfUs  aoo^  _ 

ISK'«B.:tiatl^-J.l 
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mwmj  node  of  poetry  diaa  any  other  Eoglieh 
writer  could  supply.**  Perhaps  no  nation  ever 
produced  a  writer  that  enriched  his  language 
with  such  a  Taiiety  of  models.  To  him  we  owe 
the  improTemenL  perhaps  the  oompletioni  of 
our  metre,  the  rennement  of  our  language,  and 
much  of  the  oonectness  of  our  sentiments.  By 
him  we  were  taught  s^|Mr«  ^  /ori,  to  think 
naturally  and  express  forcibly.  Thouj^  Daries 
has  reasoned  in  rhjrme  before  him,  it  may  be 
perhaps  maintained  that  h^  was  the  first  who 
|oinecl  argument  with  poetry.  He  showed  us 
the  true  bounds  of  a  translator's  liberty.  What 
was  said  of  Rome,  adorned  by  Augustw,  may 
be  applied  by  an  easy  metaphor  to  English 
poetry  embeUished  by  Dryden,  MeriMssi  itiSmU^ 
mm-mm-mm  rdiqiOL.  He  found  it  brick,  and  he 
left  it  marble. 

The  invocation  before  the  **  Qeorgics**  is  here 
inserted  firom  Mr.  Milboume's  version,  that 
acooidinc  to  his  own  proposal,  his  verses  may  be 
eompania  with  those  which  he  censures. 

WhftC  nakM  the  rlcheit  tilth,  beneath  what  slgna 
To  ploaf  h,  and  when  to'maich  your  elnm  and  rinat ; 
Waal  cara  wkh  flocka,  and  what  vkh  heida  aftaea, 
And  all  the  maoagemant  of  Orugal  beea ; 
I  sing,  Mscenas !    Ye  immensely  clear. 
Vaat  orba  of  Uftht.  which  guide  the  rolling  year ! 
Baeehoa,  and  mooier  Ceree,  ffby  yoo 
We  Aa>nlnf  com  for  hunnry  man  punma ; 
If  taught  by  you,  we  flrrt  the  cluster  preet, 
And  thin  cold  streams  with  sprightly  juice  refiresht ; 
Ye  IkwnSi  the  presem  numens  of  tne  Held, 
Wood-nymphs  and  (hwns,  your  kind  aasistaaee  yteM  • 
Your  gifts  I  aing ;  and  thou,  at  whose  ibar>d  attoka 
From  rending  aaith  the  fiery  courser  braka, 
Oreat  Neptune,  O  assist  my  artftd  song  I 
And  thou  10  whom  the  woods  and  giovea  bekmg, 
Wboaa  snowy  heifora  on  her  How'ry  plaina 
In  mighty  banis  the  Caan  Ua  nmiiitalna ! 
Fan,  happy  shepherd,  if  thy  carss  dlrlna, 
E*er  to  taiproTe  thy  lusnalus  Incline, 
Leave  thy  Lycean  wood  and  natlre  grove, 
And  with  thy  lucky  smiles  our  work  approve  { 
Be  Pallaa  too.  sweet  oiPs  inventor,  kind : 
And  he  who  flrat  the  crooked  plough  des|gn*d, 
Sylranus,  god  of  all  the  woods,  appear, 
Whoae  hands  a  hew-drawn  tender  cypreas  bear  t 
Ye  gods  and  goddeeses,  who  e*er  wiib  love 
Would  guard  our  pastures,  and  our  fields  impro^ ; 
Ye,  who  new  plants  fmm  unknown  lands  supply. 
And  with  cooaensing  clouds  obscure  the  sky, 
And  drop  them  softly  thence  in  fruitful  showers ; 
Assist  my  enterprise,  ye  genUe  powers ! 

And  thou,  great  Ciesar !  though  we  know  not  yet 
Amou  what  gods  though  ilz  thy  lofty  seat ; 
Whether  thou'k  be  the  kind  tutelar  god 
Of  thy  own  Rome,  or  with  thy  awful  nod 
OuMe  the  vast  world,  while  thy  great  hand  shsD 


The  flruks  and  aeasons  of  the  turning  year, 
And  thy  bright  brows  thy  mother's  myrtles  wear 
Whether  thou*lt  all  the  boundleas  ocean  sway, 
And  eeamen  only  to  thyself  shall  pray  \ 
Thnle.  the  folreat  ialand,  kneel  to  thee. 
And,  that  thou  may*st  her  son  by  marnaga  bs, 
Tflthys  will  for  the  happy  purchase  yield 
To  make  a  dowry  of  her  waTry  flehf : 
Whether  thou^t  add  to  heaven  a  brlghiar  sign. 
And  o*er  the  summer  months  serenely  shine  | 
Where,  between  Cancer  and  £rigone, 
There  yet  reqMina  a  spacious  room  ibr  dme; 
Where  the  hot  Scorpion  too  his  arm  decfinea, 
And  more  to  thee  than  half  his  arch  leaigns ; 
Whatever  thou*lt  be :  for  sure  the  realms  betow 
No  Just  pretence  to  tny  command  can  show  { 
No  such  amhkkm  sways  thy  vast  desfares, 
Though  Oreece  her  own  Ehrsian  flelda  admires. 
Aikd  now,  at  la«,  contented  Proserpine, 
Can  all  her  mother's  earnest  prayers  decline. 
Whate*er  thou'lt  be,  O  guide  our  gentle  course ; 
And  with  thy  emlles  our  bold  attempts  enforce ; 
With  me  th*  unknowing  rustics'  wants  relleye, 
AaA)  tkough  oa  aaith,  owaasred  vowa  looalva. 
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Mr.  Dryden,  having  received  from  RFOMr  his 

*'  Remarks  on  the  Tragedies  of  the  last  A^.** 
wrote  observations  on  the  blank  leaves :  whicn, 
having  been  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Garrick, 
are  by  his  favour  communicated  to  the  public, 
that  no  particle  of  Dryden  may  be  lost. 

*'  That  we  may  less  wonder  why  pity  and 
terror  are  not  now  the  only  springs  on  which 
our  tragedies  move,  and  that  Shakspeare  may 
be  more  excused,  Rapin  confesses  that  the 
FVench  tragedies  now  all  run  on  the  trndtt, 
and  eives  the  reasoii,  because  love  is  the  passior- 
whi<£  most  predominates  in  our  souls,  and  that 
therefore  the  passions  represented  become  insi- 
]Nd,  unless  they  are  conformable  to  the  thoughts 
of  the  andieniy.  But  it  is  to  be  concluded,  that 
this  passion  works  not  now  amonest  the  French 
so  strongly  as  the  other  two  did  amongst  the 
ancients.  Amongst  us,  who  have  a  stronger 
genius  for  writing,  the  operations  from  the 
writing  are  much  stronjger ;  for  the  raising  of 
Shakspeare's  passions  is  more  from  the  excel- 
lence of  the  words  and  thoughts,  than  the  just- 
ness of  the  occasion ;  and,  if  he  has  been  able 
to  pick  single  occasions,  he  has  never  founded 
the  whole  reasonably:  yet,  by  the  genius  of 
poetJT  in  writing,  he  has  succeeded. 

"  Kapin  attributes  more  to  the  dfeKa,  that  is, 
to  the  words  and  discourse  of  a  tragedy,  than 
Aristotle  has  done,  who  places  them  m  toe  last 
rank  of  beauties ;  perhaps,  only  last  in  onlsr, 
because  they  are  the  last  product  of  the  design, 
of  the  disposition  or  connexion  of  its  parts ;  i 
the  characters,  of  the  manners  of  those  chane- 
ten,  and  of  the  thoughts  proceeding  from  those 
manners.  Rapin's  words  are  remarkable :  'Tis 
not  the  admirable  intrigue,  the  suiprising  events, 
and  extraordinary  incidents,  thai  mike  the 
beauty  of  a  trafedy :  'tis  the  discourses^  when 
they  are  natural  and  pa8Sionat.e :  so  are  Shak- 
speare's.* 

"  The  parts  of  a  poem,  tragic  or  heroic^  ai«, 

*<  1.  The  fable  iiMlfl 

"  8.  The  order  or  manner  of  its  oontrivance^ 
in  relation  of  the  parts  to  the  whole. 

'^S.  The  manners,  or  decency  of  the  charae* 
ters,  in  speaking  or  acting  wfaiat  is  proper  for 
them,  and  proper  to  be  shown  by  the  poet. 

"4.  The  thoughts  which  express  the  manners. 

"  5.  The  words  which  express  those  thoughts. 

^In  the  last  of  these.  Homer  exoels  Vi^ : 
Virgil  all  the  other  andeni  poets  $  and  Ghaib- 
spears  all  modem  poets. 

'^  For  the  second  of  these,  the  order :  the 
meaning  is.  that  a  fohie  ov^t  to  have  a  begin* 
niqg,  middle,  and  end.  all  just  and  natural ;  so 
that  that  part.  e.  r.  which  is  the  middle,  could 
not  naturally  be  the  beginning  or  end,  and  so  of 
the  rest :  all  depend  on  one  another,  fike  the 
links  of  a  curious  chain.  If  terror  and  pity  are 
only  to  be  raised;  certainly  this  author  foUows 
Anstotle's  rules,  and  Soohocles  and  Euripides* 
example  j  but  joy  may  be  raised  too,  and  that 
doubly,  eithei  liy  seeing  a  wicked  man  punished, 
or  a  good  man  at  last  fortunate;  or  perhaps 
indicnation,  to  see  wickedness  prosperous,  and 
goodness  depressed  :  both  these  may  be  profit- 
able to  the  end  of  a  tragedy,  refonnatioii  of 
manners ;  but  the  last  improperiy,  onlyr  as  it 
begeupityin  the  audience;  thooch Aristotle^ 
I  confess,  places  tngedies  of  thia  Kind  in  the 
second  fonn. 


''He  wlio  vfldflflalDM  to  ummtr  ihh  eaed- 
niC  criciqiie  of  BCr.  Rymer,  in  faehttlf  of  our 
Gnffiik  poets  against  Uie  Gmsek^  ought  to  do  it 
m  uus  manner :  either  hy  yielding  to  him  the 
freatest  part  of  what  he  contends  fbr,  which 
wnsists  ra  this,  that  the  /iMtt  i  «•  the  dencn 
and  conduct  of  it,  is  more  eondncing  in  the 
Gkeekt  to  those  ends  of  tragedy  which  Aristotle 
and  he  propose,  namely,  to  eanse  terror  sad 
pity;  yet  tne  granting  this  does  not  set  the 
Qreeks  above  the  English  poets. 

**  But  the  answerer  ought  to  wove  two  things  t 
First,  That  the  ftUe  ii  not  flie  greatest  mas> 
terpieee  of  a  tragedy,  thou(|^  it  be  the  founda- 
tion of  it. 

*' Secondly,  that  odwr  ends  as  suitable  to  the 
nature  of  tragedy  may  be  found  in  the  KagJish, 
which  were  not  m  the  Greek.* 

''Aristotle  places  the  fable  first;  not  fused 
^^nttsieai,  std  fused  /uudssuwlusi  .•  for  a  foble 
never  so  mofingly  contrived  lo  thoee  ends  of 
hfa,  pity  and  terror,  will  operate  nothing  on 
our  affections,  except  the  characters,  manners, 
thoojriits,  and  words  are  suitable. 

**  So  that  it  remains  for  Mr.  Rymer  to  prove, 
that  in  all  those,  or  the  createst  part  of  them,  we 
are  inferior  to  Sophocbs  and  Euripides :  and 
this  he  has  offered  aL  in  some  measure;  out,  I 
think,  a  little  partially  to  the  ancients. 

*«For  the fi&le itse^  *tis in  the Efl«lish mora 
adorned  with  episodes,  and  laiger  than  in  the 
Gieek  poets;  conseouently  mora  diverting. 
For.  if  tne  action  be  out  onCf  and  that  plain, 
without  any  conntertum  of  design  or  episode,  i  e. 
underfoot,  how  can  it  be  so  pleasing  as  the 
En^^JMi,  whidi  have  both  underplot  and  a  tuned 
design,  winch  keeps  the  audience  in  expectation 
of  tM  catastrophe.?  whereas  in  the  Greek  poets 
we  see  throucn  the  whole  design  at  first. 

"  For  the  characters,  they  era  neither  so  many 
nor  so  various  in  Sophocles  and  Euripides^  as 
inShakspeareandFleu^er:  only  they  ara  more 
adapted  to  those  ends  of  tragedy  which  Aristotle 
commends  to  us,  pity  and  terror. 

^  The  mannen  flow  from  the  characters,  and 
consequently  must  partake  of  their  advantages 
and  duadvantaeea. 

*'The  thoughts  and  words,  which  ara  the 
fourth  and  fifth  beauties  of  tragedy,  are  certainly 
more  noble  and  mora  poetical  m  tne  English  than 
in  the  Glreek,  which  must  be  proved  by  compafw 
ing  ihem  somewhat  mora  equitably  than  Mr. 
Rymer  has  done. 

**  After  all,  we  need  not  yield  that  the  En^ 
liah  way  is  less  conducing  to  move  pity  and  teiw 
mr,  because  they  often  show  virtue  omiressed 
Riid  vice  punished :  where  they  do  not  both,  or 
either,  they  are  not  to  be  defended. 

"And  if  we  should  grant  that  the  Greeks 
performed  this  better,  peihaps  it  may  admit  of 
(iiapuie,  whether  pity  and  terror  ara  either  the 
prime,  or  at  least  tne  only  ends  of  tragedy. 

*'  Tis  not  enough  that  Aristotle  had  said  so ; 
fir  Aristotle  drew  his  models  of  tragedy  frtsn 
Sof^iodes  and  Euripides ;  and  if  he  had  seen 
ours,  might  have  chaneed  his  mind.^  Anddiiefly 
we  have  to  say,  (what  I  hinted  on  pity  and  terror, 
in  the  last  paragraph  save  one,)  that  the  pun- 
tahment  of  vice,  and  reward  of  virtue,  are  the 
most  adequate  ends  of  tragedy,  because  most 
conducing  to  |rood  example  of  life.  Now,  pity 
is  not  so  easfly  raised  for  a  criminal  (and  tlie 
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•neient  tragedy  always  wpntmU  H»  eUaf  per* 
son  SQch)  as  it  is  for  an  innocent  man ;  ana  tha 
suffering  of  innocence  and  nunisfament  of  thn 
ofibnder  is  of  the  nature  or  English  tragedy : 
eontrarily,  in  the  Greek,  innocence  is  unhappy 
eAen,  and  the  offender  escapes.  Then  we  an 
not  touched  with  the  sufiermgs  of  any  sort  of 
man  so  much  as  of  lovers ;  and  this  was  afanooi 
unknown  to  the  ancients  i  so  that  they  neither 
administered  poetical  jus|pee,  of  which  Bir.  Ryw 
mer  boasts,  so  well  as  we;  neither  knew  thry 
the  best  commonplace  of  pity,  which  is  love. 

"He  therefore  unjustly  Names  us  for  not 
bniUing  on  what  the  andenu  left  us ;  finr  ii 
seems,  upon  consideration  of  the  ptemises,  thai 
we  have  wholly  finished  what  they  began. 

"Myjudgmentonthispieoeisthis!  that  it  ie 
extremely  learned,  but  that  the  author  of  it  is 
better  read  in  the  Greek  than  in  the  Kiglish 
INMU;  that  all  writen  ou|^t  to  study  this  cri* 
tique,  as  the  best  account  I  have  ever  seen  <4 
the  ancienU ;  that  the  model  of  tragedy,  he  has 
here  given,  is  excellent,  and  extremely  correct; 
but  that  it  is  not  the  only  model  of  sU  tragedy^ 
because  it  is  too  much  circumscribed  in  plot, 
characters,  Ice;  and,  lastly,  that  we  may  be 
tau^t  here  justly  to  admire  and  imitate  (he 
ancients,  without  giving  them'  the  preference 
with  this  author,  in  prsjndioe  to  our  own 
oountnr. 

^  Want  of  method  in  this  cieellent  treatise 
makes  the  thou^ts  of  the  author  sometimes  ob- 


''  His  meaning,  that  pity  and  tenor  are  to  be 
moved,  is,  that  they  are  to  be  moved  as  the 
means  conducing  to  the  ends  of  tragedy,  whidi 
are  pleasure  ana  instruction. 

"And  these  two  ends  may  be  thus  distin 
pushed.    The  chief  end  of  the  poet  is  to  please ; 
ror  has  immediate  reputation  depends  on  it. 

"  The  great  end  of  a  poem  is  to  instruct, 
which  is  perforqaed  hy  making  pleasure  tho 
vehicle  of  tnat  instruction ;  for  poesy  is  an  arty 
and  all  arts  are  made  to  profit— it^pin. 

"  The  pity,  which  the  poet  is  to  labour  for, 
is  fi»r  the  criminal,  not  for  thoee  or  him  whom 
he  has  murdered,  or  who  have  been  the  occasion 
of  the  tragedy.    The  terror  is  likewise  in  the 

Kunishment  of  the  same  criminal ;  who^  if  he 
B  repreeented  too  great  an  ofliender,  will  not  be 
pitied ;  if  altogether  innocent,  his  punishment 
will  be  unjust. 

**  Another  obscurity  is,  whera  he  says.  Sopho* 
dee  perfected  tragedy  by  introdndng  tne  tnird 
actor :  that  is,  he  meant  three  kinds  of  action  i 
one  company  sin^ng,  or  sneaking;  another 
plaving  on  the  music  |  a  third  dandng. 

''To make  a  true  judgment  in  this  competi. 
tion  between  the  Greek  poets  and  the  Rngi*^ 
in  tragedy : 

"CJonsider,  First,  How  Aristotle  has  defined 
a  tragedy.  Secondly^What  he  assigns  the  cimI 
of  it  to  be.  Thirdly,  What  he  thinks  the  beau^ 
ties  of  it  Fourthly,  The  means  to  attain  the 
end  proposed. 

"  Compare  the  Greek  and  English  tragic  poets 
justly,  aiH  ••ithout  partiality,  according  to  those 
rules. 

'*  Then,  Secondly,  Consider  whether  Aristotle 
has  made  a  just  definition  of  tragedy,  of  its 
parts,  of  its  ends,  and  of  its  beauties;  and  w1m« 
ther  he,  having  not  seen  any  othere  but  those 
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of  Sophoclei,  Boriindet,  Itc  hmd  or  truly  could  I 
detenmne  what  all  the  excellencies  of  tragedy 
•re,  and  wherein  they  consist 

'*  Next,  show  in  what  ancient  tragedy  was 
deficient ;  for  ezamide,  in  the  narrowness  of  its 
plots,  and  fewness  of  persons ;  and  try  whether 
that  be  not  a  fault  m  the  Greek  poets ;  and 
whether  their  excellency  was  so  great,  when  the 
Tariety  was  vbibly  so  little ;  or  whether  what 
they  aid  was  not  very<  easy  to  do. 

*'  Then  make  a  jnagment  on  what  the  English 
have  added  to  their  beanties :  as,  for  example, 
not  only  more  plot,  but  also  new  passions:  as, 
namely,  that  fn  love,  scarcely  toacned  on  by  the 
ancients,  except  in  this  one  example  of  Phaedra, 
cited  by  Mr.  Rymer:  and  in  that  now  short  they 
were  of  Fletcher! 

"  Prove  also  that  love,  being  an  heroic  passion, 
is  fit  for  tragedy,  which  cannot  be  denied,  be- 
cause of  the  example  alleged  of  Phedra:  and 
how  far  Shakspeare  has  ouSlone  them  in  friend- 
ship, ke, 

^  To  return  to  the  beginning  of  this  inquiry ; 
consider  if  pity  and  terror  be  enongh  for  trageay 
to  move ;  ana  I  believe,  upon  a  true  definition  of 
tragedy,  it  will  be  found  tiiat  its  work  extends 
farmer,  and  that  it  is  to  reform  manners,  by  a 
delightful  representation  of  human  life  in  great 
persons,  by  way  of  dialogue.  If  this  be  true, 
then  not  only  pity  and  terror  are  to  be  moved,  as 
the  only  means  to  bring  us  to  virtue,  but  gene- 
rally love  to  virtue,  and  hatred  to  vice;  by 
showing  the  rewards  of  one,  and  punishments 
of  the  other ;  at  least  by  rendering  vutue  always 
amiable,  though  it  be  shown  unfortunate  ;  and 
vice  detestable,  though  it  be  shown  triumphant 

"  I^  then,  the  encouragement  of  virtue  and 
discouragement  of  vice  m  the  proper  ends  of 
poetry  in  tragedy,  pity  and  terror,  though  good 
means,  are  not  me  only.  For  all  the  passions, 
in  their  turns,  are  to  be  set  in  a  ferment ;  as  joy, 
anger,  love,  fear,  are  to  be  used  as  the  poet's 
commonplaces ;  and  a  general  concernment  for 
the  principal  actors  is  to  be  raised,  by  making 
them  appear  such  in  their  characters^  their  words, 
and  actions,  as  will  interest  the  audience  in  their 
fortunes. 

**  And  if,  after  all,  in  a  larger  sehse,  pity  com- 
prehends this  concernment  for  the  good,  and 
terror  includes  detestation  for  the  oao^  then  let 
us  consider  whether  the  English  have  not  an- 
swered this  end  of  tragedy  as  well  as  the  ancients, 
or  perhaps  better. 

"And  here  Mr.  Rymer's  objections  sgainst 
these  plays  are  to  be  impartially  weighed,  that 
we  ma^  see  whether  they  are  of'^  weight  enough 
to  turn  the  balance  against  our  coimtrymen. 

"  It  is  evident  those  plays^  which  he  arraigns, 
have  moved  both  those  passions  in  a  high  degree 
upon  the  stage. 

**  To  give  the  jjlory  of  this  away  from  the 
poet,  and  to  place  it  upon  the  actors,  seems  un- 
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"One  reason  is,  because  whatever  actors  they 
have  found,  the  event  has  been  the  same ;  that 
is,  the  same  passions  have  been  always  moved ; 
which  shows  that  there  is  something  «J  force  and 
merit  in  the  plays  themselves,  conducing  to  the 
design  of  raising  these  two  passions ;  and  sup- 
pose them  ever  to  have  been  excellently  acted, 
yet  action  only  adds  grace,  vigour,  and  more  life, 
upon  the  stage  ^  but  cannot  give  it  wnoUy  where 


it  ia  not  first  Bat,  teoondly,  I  dart  appeal  to 
^oee  who  have  never  seen  them  acted,  if  they 
have  not  found  these  two  passions  moved  within 
them:  and  if  the  sreneral  voice  will  carry  it, 
Mr.  Rymer's  prejudioe  will  take  off  his  single 
testimony. 

"  Thisj  being  matter  of  fact,  is  reasonably  to 
be  established  by  this  appeal ;  as,  if  one  man 
says  it  is  night,  when  the  rest  of  the  world  con- 
clude it  to  be  day,  there  needs  no  farther  aigu^ 
ment  against  him  that  it  is  so. 

"  If  he  urge  that  the  general  taste  is  depiaved, 
his  arguments  to  prove  this  can  at  best  but 
evince  that  our  poets  took  not  the  best  way 
to  i^ise  those  passions  :  but  experience  proves 
against  him,  that  those  means,  which  they  have 
used,  have  been  successful,  and  have  produced 
them. 

"And  one  reason  of  that  success  is,  in  my 
opinion,  this ;  that  Shakspeare  and  Fletcher 
have  written  to  the  genius  of  the  age  and  nation 
in  which  they  lived ;  for  though  nature,  as  he 
objects,  is  the  same  in  all  places,  and  reason  too 
the  same ;  yet  the  climate^  the  age,  the  dispoo^ 
tion  of  the  people,  to  whom  a  poiet  writes,  may 
be  so  different,  that  what  pleased  the  Greeks 
would  not  satisfy  an  English  audience. 

"And  if  they  proceed  upon  a  foundation  of 
truer  reason  to  please  the  Athenians  than  Shak- 
speare and  Fletcher  to  please  the  English,  it 
only  shows  that  the  Athenians  were  a  mors 
judicious  people ;  but  the  poet's  business  is  cei^ 
tainly  to  please  the  audience. 

"  Whether  our  English  audience  have  been 
pleased  hitherto  with  acorns,  as  he  calls  it,  or 
with  bread,  is  the  next  question ;  that  is. 
whether  the  means  which  Shakspeare  and 
Fletdier  have  used,  in  their  plays,  to  raise  those 
passions  beforenamed,  be  better  applied  to  the 
ends  by  the  Greek  poets  than  b]r  them  And 
perhaps  we  shall  not  grant  him  this  wholly :  let 
it  be  yielded  that  a  writer  is  not  to  run  down 
with  the  stream,  or  to  please  the  people  by  their 
usual  methods,  but  rather  to  reform  their  judg^ 
ments,  it  still  remains  to  prove  that  our  theatre 
needs  this  total  reformation. 
•  «  The  faults  which  he  has  found  in  their  de- 
sign, are  rather  wittily  aggravated  in  many 
places  than  reasonably  urged  :  and  as  much 
may  be  returned  on  tne  Greeks  by  one  who 
was  as  witty  as  himself. 

"  They  destroy  not,  if  they  are  granted,  the 
foundation  of  the  fabric ;  only  take  away  from 
the  beauty  of  the  symmetry :  for  example,  the 
faults  in  the  character  of  the  King,  in  *King 
and  No-king,'  are  not,  as  he  calls  them,  such  as 
render  him  detestable,  but  only  imperfections 
which  accompany  human  nature,  and  are  for 
the  most  part  excused  by  the  violence  of  his 
love ;  so  tliat  they  destroy  not  our  pity  or  con- 
cernment for  him  :  this  answer  may  be  applied 
to  most  of  his  objections  of  that  kind. 

"And  Rolla  committing  many  murders, 
when  he  is  answerable  but  for  one,  is  too  se- 
verely arraigned  by  him ;  for,  it  adds  to  our 
horror  and  detestation  of  the  criminal ;  and 
poetic  Justice  is  not  neglected  neither ;  for  we 
stab  him  in  our  minds  tor  every  offence  which 
he  commits ,  and  the  point  which  the  poet  is 
to  gsdn  on  the  audience,  is  not  so  much  in  the 
death  of  an  offender  as  the  raising  a  h<  rror  of 
his  crimes. 
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**  That  the  eriminal  should  neither  he  wholly 
guilty,  nor  wholly  innocent,  but  so  participating 
of  both  as  to  move  both  pity  and  terror,  is  cer- 
tainly a  eood  rale,  but  not  perpetually  to  bo  ob- 
served ;  for  that  were  to  make  all  tragedies  too 
much  alike ;  which  objection  he  foresaw,  but 
had  not  fully  answered. 

^  To  conclude,  therefore ;  if  the  plays  of  the 
ancients  are  more  correctly  plotted,  ours  are 
more  beautifully  written.  And,  if  we  can  raise 
passions  as  high  on  worse  foundations,  it  shows 
DOT  genius  in  tragedy  is  greater ;  for  in  all  other 
parts  of  it  the  E^ish  have  manifestly  excelled 
theoL*' 


The  original  of  the  following  letter  is  pre- 
wrved  in  the  Library  at  Lamoeth,  and  Was 
kindW  imparted  to  the  public  by  the  reverend 
Dr.  Vyae. 

Copy  of  an  original  letter  from  John  Pryden, 
Esq.,  to  his  sons  in  Italy,  from  a  MS.  in 
the  Lambeth  Library,  marked  No.  933, 
p.  56. 
l9tgMrscri5ed) 

"  Al  illustrissimo  Sigre. 

**  Carlo  Dryden  Camariers 

"d'HonoreA.S.  & 

"In  Roma. 

^Fhmca  per  Mantoua. 

''Sept.  the  3d^  our  style. 

''Dear  Sons, 
"Beinx  uow  at  Sir  William  Bowyer's  in  the 
oountry/l  cannot  write  at  large^  because  I  find 
myself  somewhat  indisposed  with  a  cold,  and 
am  thick,  of  hearing,  ratner  worse  than  t  was  in 
town.  I  am  glad  to  find,  by  your  letter  of  July 
S6th,  your  style,  that  you  are  both  in  health, 
but  wonder  you  should  think  me  so  negligent 
as  to  forget  to  give  you  an  account  of  the  ship 
in  which  your  parcel  is  to  come.  I  have  written 
to  you  two  or  three  letters  concerning  it,  which 
I  have  sent  by  safe  hands,  as  I  told  ^ou,  and 
doubt  not  but  you  have  them  before  this  can  ar- 
rive to  you.  Beinff  out  of  town,  I  have  forgotten 
the  ship's  name,  which  your  mother  will  inquire, 
and  put  it  into  ner  letter,  which  is  joined  with 
mine.  But  the  master^s  name  I  remember :  he 
is  called  Mr.  Ralph  Thorp ;  the  ship  is  bound 
to  Leghorn,  consigned  to  Mr.  Peter  and  Mr. 
Thomas  ^1,  merdiantB.  I  am  of  your  opinion, 
that  by  Tonson's  meana  almost  all  our  letters 


• 

have  miscarried  for  this  last  jear.  But.  iiow-* 
ever,  he  has  misiiied  of  his  desifln  in  the  aedica- 
tion,  though  he  had  prepared  Uie  book  for  it; 
for,  in  every  figure  of  iEneas  he  haa  caused 
him  to  be  drawn  like  King  Williain,  with  a 
hooked  nose.'  After  my  return  to  town,  I  in- 
tend to  alter  a  play  of  Sir  Robert  Howard'^, 
written  long  since,  and  lately  put  Into  my  hands ; 
it  is  callod  **The  Conquest  of  China  by  the 
Tartars."  It  will  cost  me  six  Weeks'  tftudy, 
with  the  probable  benefit  of  a  hundred  pounds. 
In  the  mean  time  I  am  writing  a  song  for  St. 
Cecilia's  Feast,^  who,  you  know,  is  the  patroness 
of  music.  This  is  troublesome,  and  no  way 
beneficial ;  but  I  could  not  deny  the  stewaru 
of  the  feast,  who  came  in  a  body  to  me  to  de^ 
sire  that  kindness,  one  of  them  being  Mr. 
Bridgeman,  whose  parents  are  your  mother's 
friends*  I  hope  to  send  you  thirty  guineas  hb« 
tween  Michaelmas  and  Christmas,  of  which  I 
will  give  you  an  account  when  I  comd  to  town. 
I  remember  the  counsel  you  give  me  in  your 
letter ;  but  dissembling,  though  lawful  in  some 
cases,  is  not  my  talent ;  yet,  for  your  sake,  I 
will  struggle  with  the  i^lain  openness  of  my  na 
ture,  and  keep  in  my  just  resentments  a^nftt 
that  degenerate  ordfer.  In  the  mean  time,  I 
flatter  not  myself  with  any  manner  of  hopes, 
but  do  my  duty,  and  suffer  for  God's  sake ;  he* 
ing  assured,  before  hand,  neVer  to  be  rewarded, 
though  the  times  should  alter.  Towards  the 
latter  end  of  this  month,  September,  Charles 
will  begin  to  recover  his  perfect  health,  accord- 
ing to  his  nativity,  whicn,  casting^  it  myadf,  I 
am  sure  is  true,  and  all  things  hitherto  have 
happened  accordingly  to  the  y6ry  time  that  I 
preoicted  them :  I  hope  at  tile  tame  time  to  rs- 
cover  more  health,  according  to  my  age.  Re 
member  me  to  poor  Harry,  whose  nrs^ers  I 
earnestly  desire.  My  VirgU  succeeas  m  the 
world  beyond  its  desert  or  my  expectsjtion.  Yott 
know  the  profits  might  haVe  been  more ;  but 
neither  my  conscience  nor  my  honour  would 
suffer  me  to  take  them  ;  but  I  can  never  repent 
of  my  constancy,  since  I  am  thoroughly  per* 
suaded  of  the  justice  6[  the  cause  for  which  I 
sufier.  It  has  pleased  Qod  to  raise  up  many 
friends  to  me  among  my  enemies,  though  they 
who  ought  to  have  been  my  friends  are  negh* 
gent  of  me.  I  am  called  to  dinner,  and  cannot 
go  on  with  this  letter,  which  I  desire  you  to  as 
cuse ;  and  am 

"Tour  moat  affectionate  fathar. 


SMITH 


EDMimD  SMittt  is  one  of  those  lucky  writers 
who  have,  without  much  labour,  attained  high 
repntatioii,  and  who  are  mentioned  with  reve» 
i«nce  rather  for  the  possession  than  the  exertion 
of  uncommon  abilities. 

Of  his  life  little  is  known ;  and  that  little 
claims  no  praise  but  what  can  be  given  to  intel- 
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lectual  excellence  seldom  employed  to  any  Ht" 
ttious  purpose.  His  character^  as  ffiven  by  Mr. 
Oldiswortn  with  all  the  pardahty  of  friendship, 
which  is  said  by  Dr.  Burton  to  show  "whatfhie 
things  one  man  of  parts  can  say  of  another," 
and  which,  however,  comprises  great  part  of 
what  can  be  known  of  Mr.  Smith,  it  is  better  to 
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SMITH. 


franseribe  at  onoe  than  to  take  by  pieces.  I 
rfiall  aabkin  aueh  little  memocials  as  accident 
kaa  enabled  roe  te  collect 

Mr.  Edmund  Smith  was  the  only  son  of  an 
eminent  merchant,  one  Mr.  Neale,  by  a  dau^- 
ter  of  the  famous  Baron  Lcchmere.  Some  mis- 
fortunes of  his  father,  which  were  soon  followed 
by  his  death,  were  the  occasion  of  the  son's 
bein^  left  very  young  in  the  hands  of  a  near 
relation  (one  who  married  Mr.  Neale's  sister) 
whose  name  was  Smith. 

This  gentleman  and  his  lady  treated  htm  as 
*their  own  child,  and  put  him  to  Westminster 
School,  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Busby  ;  whence, 
after  the  loss  of  his  faithful  and  generous  guar- 
dian, (whose  name  he  assumed  and  retained)  he 
was  removed  to  Christchureh,  in  Oxford,  and 
there  by  his  aunt  handsomely  maintained  till 
her  death ;  after  which  he  continued  a  member 
of  that  learned  and  ingenious  society  till  within 
five  years  of  his  own  ;  though,  some  time  before 
bis  leaving  Christchureh,  ne  was  sent  for  by 
his  mother  to  Worcester,  and  owned  and  ao- 
fcnowledged  as  her  legitimate  son  ;  which  had 
not  been  mentioned,  but  to  wipe  off  the  asper- 
■ioDS  that  were  ignorantly  cast  by  some  on  his 
birth.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  for  our  Author's 
honour,  that,  when  at  Westminster  election  he 
stood  a  candidate  for  one  of' the  universities,  he 
Bo^  agnally  distinguished  himself  by  his  con- 
spicuous performances,  that  there  arose  no  small 
contention  between  die  representative  electora 
of  Trinity  College,  in  Cambridge,  and  Christ- 
chureh, in  Oxon,  which  of  those  two  royal  so- 
cieties should  adopt  him  as  their  own.  But  the 
electors  of  Trinity  College  having  the  preference 
,  of  choice  that  year,  they  resolutely  elected 
'  him ;  who  yet,  being  invited  %t  the  same  time  to 
Christchurch,  chose  to  accept  of  a  studentship 
there.  Mr.  Smith's  perfections,  as  well  naturu 
\a8  acquired,  seem  to  have  been  formed  upon  i 
Honice's  plan,  who  says,  in  his  *'  Art  of  Po- 
etry," 

"Efo  nee  •tudium  dM  divite  ren&. 

Nee  rude  quid  profit  rideo  ingenium ;  alterius  dc 

Altera  poeclt  open  res,  et  eonjufat  amice. 

He  was  endows  by  nature  with  all  those  ex- 
cellent and  necessary  oualifications  which  are 
mivioiis  to  the  accomplishment  of  a  great  man. 
UM  memory  was  lam  and  tenacious,  yet  by  a 
eurionB  felicity  chienv  susceptible  of  the  finest 
impresfldonB  it  reoeivea  from  the  best  authora  be 
read,  which  it  always  preserved  in  their  primitive 
•trength.and  amiable  order. 

He  llad  a  quickness  of  apprehension  and  vi- 
vacity of  understanding  whicn  easily  took  in  and 
surmounted  the  mO^  subtle  and  knotty  parts 
of  mathematics  and  metaphysics.  His  wit  was 
prompt  and  flowing,  yet  solid  and  piercing;  his 
taste  delicate,  his  head  clear,  and  his  way  of  ex- 

rressing  his  thoughts  perspicuous  and  engaging, 
shall  say  nothing  of  tils  person,  which  was  yet 
so  well  turned,  that  no  neglect  of  himself  in  his 
dress  could  render  it  disagreeable ;  insomuch  that 
the  fiur  sex,  who  observed  and  esteemed  him,  at 
otice  commended  and  reproved  him  by  the  name 
of  the  kandtome  sloven.  An  eager  but  generous 
and  noble  emulation  grew  up  with  him ;  which 
{9M  it  were  a  rational  sort  of  instinct)  pushed 
him  upon  striving  to  excel  in  every  art  and 
fcoience  that  coald  make  him  a  credit  to  bis  Col- 


lege, and  that  college  the  ornament  of  the r 

learned  and  polite  IT niveraity ;  and  it  was  hat 
happiness  to  have  several  contemporaries  ^^ 
fellow-students  who  exercised  and  excited  this 
virtue  in  themselves,  and  others,  thereby  becom- 
ing so  deservedly  in  favour  with  this  age,  and  ao 
gMd  a  proof  of  Its  nice  discernmenL  Ilis  judg- 
ment^ naturally  good,  soon  ripened  into  an 
exquisite  fineness  and  distinguishing  sagacity, 
which,  as  it  was  active  and  busy,  so  it  was 
vigorous  and  manly,  keeping  even  paces  with  a 
rich  and  strong  imagination,  always  upon  the 
wing,  and  never  tired  with  aspiring.  Hence  it 
was,  that,  thouflrh  he  writ  as  youne  as  Cowley, 
he  had  no  puenlities ;  and  his  earbest  produc- 
tions were  so  far  from  having  any  thing  m  them 
mean  and  trifling,  that,  like  the  junior  oompoei- 
tions  of  Mr.  Stepney,  they  may  make  gray  au- 
thors blush.  There  are  many  of  his  flnt  esaajs 
in  oratory,  in  epigram,  elegy,  and  epic,  Ml 
handed  about  the  University  in  manuaedpt, 
which  show  a  masterly  hand;  and  though 
maimed  and  Injured  by  frequent  tranacribing^ 
make  their  way  into  our  most  celebrated  naaoS^ 
lanies,  where  tney  shine  with  uncommon  luatre. 
Besides  those  verses  in  the  Oxford  books  whk^ 
he  could  not  help  setting  his  name  to.  several  of 
his  compositions  came  abroad  under  other  names. 
which  nis  own  singular  modesty  and  fr'thful 
silence  strove  in  vain  to  conceal.  The  V^nramt^ 
and  public  Collections  of  the  University  onm 
State  Subjects  were  never  in  such  esteem,  eitner 
for  elegy  and  congratulation,  as  when  he  ooo* 
tributed  most  largdy  to  them  ^  and  it  was  natural 
for  those  who  knew  his  pecubar  way  of  writing 
to  turn  to  his  share  in  the  work,  as  by  fiir  the 
most  relishing  part  of  the  entertainment.  As  hit 
parts  were  extraordinary,  so  he  well  knew  how 
to  improve  them;  and  not  only  to  polirii  the 
diamond,  but  enchase  it  in  the  most  solid  and 
durable  metal  Thou|;h  he  was  an  academic  the 
greatest  part  of  his  kfe^  yet  he  contracted  no 
sourness  of  temper,  no  spice  of  pedantir,  no  itch 
of  disputation,  or  obstinate  contention  ior  the  old 
or  new  philosophy,  no  assuming  way  of  dictating 
to  others,  which  are  faults  ( wough  ezcasajUe) 
which  some  are  insensibly  led  into  who  are  con- 
strained to  dwell  long  within  the  walls  of  a 
private  coUc^  His  conven»tion  was  pleasant 
and  instnicuvei;  and  what  Horace  said  oTPIociai, 
Varius,  and  Virgil,  might  justly  be  applied  to 
him: 

mi-ego  emuutefm  jacaade  ssa^s  Aaka. 
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As  correct  a  writer  as  he  was  in  his  most  dabo 
rate  pieces,  he  read  the  works  of  othera  with 
candour,  and  reserved  his  greatest  severiQr  for  hii 
own  compositions ;  being  readier  to  cherish  in>4 
advance  than  damp  or  depress  a  rising  genius, 
and  as  patient  of  being  excelled  himseff  (if  any 
could  excel  him)  as  industrious  to  excel  otheia. 

It  were  to  be  wished  he  had  confined  himself 
te  a  particular  profession  who  was  capable  of 
surpassing  in  any ;  but,  in  this,  his  want  of  ap* 
plicistion  was  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  his 
want  of  due  encouragement 

He  passed  through  the  exercises  of  the  Col 
lege  and  Univeraity  with  unusual  applause j  and 
though  he  often  suffered  his  friends  to  call  him 
off  from  his  retirements,  and  to  lengthen  out 
those  jovial  avocations,  yet  his  return  to  Ine 
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4MiM  WM  ao  niwh  Um  mora  WBOMto.  and  his 
hmnUofi  upoD  thoae  refined  pfeasures  of  reading 
aad  thinking  so  Tehement,  (to  which  his  ftcetious 
and  unbended  intervals  bore  no  proportion,)  that 
the  habit  grew  upon  him,  and  tne  series  of  medi- 
tatioo  aad  reflectioa  being  kept  op  whole  weeks 
together,  he  could  better  sort  nis  ideas,  and  take 
io  the  sundry  parts  of  a  science  at  one^  view, 
without  inteiTuption  or  confusion.  Some  indeed 
of  his  acquaintance,  who  were  pleased  to  distin* 
goish  between  the  wit  and  the  scholar,  eztol- 
bd  him  altogether  on  the  account  of  these  titles ; 
but  ochora,  who  knew  him  better,  could  not  for* 
bear  doing  him  Justice  as  a  prodigy  in  both 
kinds,  Hehadsignalizedhimsel^  in  Die  schools, 
aa  a  philosopher  imd  polemic  of  extensive  know* 
ledgjB  Mid  deep  penetration ;  and  went  throuigh 
all  the  courws  with  a  wise  regard  to  the  dignity 
and  importance  of  each  science.  I  remember 
him  in  the  Divinity-school  responding  and  dis- 
potii^  with  a  perspicuous  energy,  a  ready  ex- 
a«tnc»B,  and  commanding  force  of  aigum^t, 
whan  Dr.  Jane  worthily  presided  in  the  chair ; 
whose  condescending  and  disinterested  commen- 
dalion  of  him  gave  him  such  a  reputation  as 
■ilanoed  the  envious  maUoe  of  his  enemies,  who 
durst  not  contradict  the  approbation  of  so  pro- 
fiMmd  a  naacer  in  theology.  None  of  those 
adf^officiant  crsalures  who  have  either  trifled 
with  philosophy,  by  attempting  to  ridicule  it,  or 
have  eaenmoered  it  with  novd  tenns  and  bur- 
densome explanations,  understood  its  real  weight 
aad  purity  naif  so  well  as  Mr.  Smith.  He  was 
too  AwAynSng  to  allow  of  the  character  of  un- 
profitable, ramd,  and  abstrusei.  which  some 
•apeffieial  sciMists  (so  very  smooth  and  polite  as 
to  admit  of  no  impresaion)  either  out  ot  an  un- 
thinking indolence  or  an  ul-grounded  prejudice 
hadafiGed  to  tins  sortof  stuoies.  He  knew  the 
thoiay  tenni  of  j^iloeophy  served  well  to  fence 
in  the  true  doctrines  of  religion;  and  looked 
upaa  sehool-divimty  as  upon  a  rough  but  well- 
wnMuiit  armour^  which  might  at  once  adora  and 
dafona  the  Christian  hero,  and  equip  him  for 
the  oombata 

Mr.  Smith  had  a  lonff  and  perfect  intimacy 
with  all  the  Greek  and  Liatin  classics;  with 
which  he  had  carefully  compared  whatever  was 
vofth  perusing  in  the  French,  Spanish,  and 
Italian,  (U>  which  languages  he  was  no  stranger,) 
•ad  in  all  the  ceiebrateid  writers  of  his  own 
eoMntry>  But  then,  according  to  the  cunous  ob- 
■srvationof  the  late  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  he  kept 
the  poet  in  awe  by  regular  criticism ;  and,  as  it 
wan,  mairied  the  two  arts  for  their  mutual  sup- 
port and  improvement  There  was  not  a  tract 
of  credit  upon  that  subject  which  he  had  not  dili- 
gently examined,  from  Aristotle  down  to  Hedelin 
aad  Boesu ;  so  that,  having  each  rule  constantly 
btfyn  him,  he  could  cany  the  art  through:  every 
poem,  aad  at  once  point  out  the  graces  and  defor- 
mities By  this  means  beseemed  to  read  with  a 
dttign  to  correct  as  well  as  imitate. 

Being  thus  prepared,  he  could  not  but  taste 
everyuttle  delicacy  that  wss  set  before  him  ; 
though  it  was  impossible  for  him  at  the  same 
time  to  be  fed  ana  nourished  with  any  thing  but 
what  was  substantial  and  lasting.  He  considered 
tho  ancients  and  modems  not  as  parties  or  rivals 
finr  fiuna,  Imt  as  architects  upon  one  and  the  same 
plan,  the  Art  of  Poetry ;  aocordhig  to  which  he 
^Migwit  approved,  and  blamed  wiUiout  flattery 


or  detraction.  If  he  did  not%always  eonunexMl 
the  compositions  of  others,  it  was  not  ill-nature, 
(which  was  not  in  his  temper,)  but  strict  justice 
would  not  let  him  call  a  few  flowers  set  in  rax^, 
a  glib  measure,  and  so  many  couplets,  by  the 
name  of  Poetry ;  he  was  of  Ben  Jonson*8  opmion, 
who  could  not  admire 

— Verses  as  smooth  aad  soft  as  cream, 
In  which  tbtre  was  nalther  depth  nor  scream. 

And  therefoi«,thou^  his  want  of  compUisance 
for  aome  men's  overoearing  vanity  auule  him 
enemies,  yet  tho  better  part  of  mankind  were 
dl>Uged  by  the  freedom  othis  reflectionai 

His  Bodleian  Speech,  though  taken  from  a 
remote  and  imperfect  copy,  aath  showb  the 
world  ho  w  great  a  master  he  was  of  the  Ciceronian 
eloquence,  mixed  with  the  oonciseness  and  foice 
of  Demosthenes,  the  elegant  and  moving  turns 
of  Pliny,  and  the  acute  and  wise  reflections  of 
Tacitus. 

Since  Temple  aad  Roscommon,  no  man  under- 
stood Horace  better,  especially  as  to  his  happy 
diction,  rolling  nuuihem,  beautiful  imagery,  aad 
alternate  mixture  of  the  tod  and  tha  sublime. 
This  endeared  Dr.  Hannea^s  odes  to  him,^  the 
fiaest  genius  for  Ijatin  lyric  since  the  Augustan 
ago.  HisfinandMr.  Phdips^8odetoMr.SuJehn 
(late  Lord  Bolingbroke)  after  the  manner  of 
Horace's  Lusorr  or  Amatorian  Odes,  is  certainly 
a  masterpiece ;  but  Mr.  Smith's  *'  Pococldus"  is 
of  the  suolimer  kind,  though,  like  Waller's  writ- 
ings upon  OUverCromwel^  it  wanta  not  the  must 
delicate  and  smmiising  tums  peculiar  to  the 
person  praised.  1  do  not  remember  to  have  seen 
any  thing  like  it  in  Dr.  Bathurst,'*  who  had  made 
some  attempts  this  way  with.ap|dau8e.  He  was 
4m  excellent  judge  of  humanity ;  and  so  good  an 
historian,  thaiin  ^miliar  discourse  he  would  talk 
over  the  most  memorable  lacts  in  antiquity,  the 
Uves,  actions,  and^  characters  of  oelebrated  matt« 
with  amazing  facihty  and  accuracy.  As  he  had 
thoroughly  read  ancl  digested  Thuanus's  works, 
so  he  was  able  to  copy  sfter  him ;  and  his  talent 
in  this  kind  was  so  well  known  and  allowed, 
that  he  had  been  siagled  out  by  some  ^reat  men 
to  write  a  history  which  it  was  their  interest  to 
have  done  with  the  utmost  art  and  dexterity. 
I  shall  not  mention  Cpr  what  reasons  this  design 
iras  dropped,  though  they  are  very  much  to 
Mr.  Smith's  honour.  The  trutli  is,  and  I  speak 
it  before  living  witnesses,  whilst  an  agreeable 
company  could  fix  him  upian  a  subject  of  useful 
literature  nobody  shone  to  greater  advantage ;  he 
seemed  to  be  that  Memmius  whosi  Luaelias 
speaks  of: 

— (^uem  tu,  Dea,  tempore  to  omnl 
Omnibus  ornatuia  voluistiexceUen  rabua 

His  works  are  not  many,  and  those  scatteied 
up -and  down  in  miscellanies  and  collectionB,  be- 
in^  wrested  from  him  by  his  friends  with  great 
difficulty  and  reluctance.  AHiof  them  together 
make  but  a  small  part  of  that  much  greater  body 
whichelies  dispersed  in  the  possession  of  numer* 
ous  acquaintance ;  and  cannot  perhaps  be  made 
entire,  without  gmt  injustice  to  him,  because 
few  of  them  had  his  last  hand,  and  the  tran- 
scriber was  often  obliged  to  take  the  liberties  ot 
a  friend.    His  condolence  for  the  death  of  Mr. 
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were  published  I&.US1,  bj  Mr.  Thomas  Waitoa^-*C« 
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Phifips  ii  ftdl  of  the  nobleet  beaatios,  and  hath 
done  justice  to  the  ashes  of  that  second  Milton, 
whose  writings  will  last  as  long  as  the  EInglish 
Unsafe,  generosity,  and  valour.  For  him  Mr. 
Smith  haid  contiacted  a  perfect  friendship ;  a 
passion  he  was  most  susceptible  ofj  and  whose 
laws  he  looked  upon  as  sacred  and  mviolable. 

Every  subject  that  passed  under  his  pen  had 
all  the  life,  proportion,  and  embellishments,  be- 
stowed on  It,  which  an  exquisite  skill,  a  warm 
imagination,  and  a  cool  judgment,  possibly  could 
boitow  on  it  The  epic,  lync,  elegiac,  every  sort 
of  poetry  he  touched  upon,  (and  he  touched  upon 
a  great  variety,)  was  raised  to  its  proper  height, 
and  'the  difibrenoes  between  each  or  them  ob- 
served with  a  judicious  accuracy.  We  saw  the 
old  rules  and  new  beauties  placed  in  admireble 
order  by  each  other  |  and  there  was  a  predomi- 
nant fancy  and  spirit  of  his  own  infused,  supe- 
rior to  what  some  draw  off  from  the  ancients,  or 
from  poesies  here  and  there  culled  out  of  the 
modems,  by  a  painful  industry  and  servile  imita- 
tion. His  contrivances  were  adroit  and  magni- 
ficent ;  his  imajges  lively  and  adeouate ;  his  sen- 
timents (farming  and  majestic ;  his  expressions 
natural  and  bold;  his  numbers  vanous  and 
sounding ;  and  that  enamelled  mixture  of  classi- 
cal wit,  which  without  redundance  and  aflbcta* 
tion  sparided  through  his  writings,  and  were  no 
less  pertinent  and  agreeable. 

His  *'  Phedra"  is  a  consummate  tragedy,  and 
the  success  of  it  was  as  great  as  the  most  san- 
guine expectations  of  his  friends  could  promise 
or  foresee.  The  number  of  nights,  and  the  com- 
mon method  of  filling  the  house,  are  not  always 
the  sureet  marks  of  judging  what  encourage- 
ment a  play  meets  with ;  but  the  generosity  of 
all  the  persons  of  a  refined  taste  about  town  was 
remarkable  on  this  occasion :  and  it  must  not  be 
foigotten  how  zealously  Mr.  Addison  espoused 
his  interest,  with  all  the  elegant  judgment  and 
^fifbsive  good  nature  for  which  that  accomplish- 
ed gentleman  and  author  is  so  justly  valued  by 
mankind.  But  as  to  ''  Phasdra,"  she  has  cer- 
tainly made  a  finer  figure  under  Mr.  Smith's 
con<niet  upon  the  Engush  stage,  than  either  in 
Rome  or  Athens ;  and  if  she  excels  the  Greek 
and  Latin  "  Phedra,"  I  need  not  say  she  sur- 
passes the  French  one,  though  embelhshed  with 
whatever  regular  beauties  and  moving  softness 
Racine  himself  oould  give  her. 

No  man  had  a  juster  notion  of  the  difficulty 
ef  composing  than  Mr.  Smith :  and  sometimes 
he  would  create  greater  difflcuities  than  he  had 
reason  to  aporehend.  Writing  with  ease  what 
(as  Mr.  Wycnerley  speaks)  may  be  easily  writ- 
ten, moved  nis  indignation.  When  he  was  writ- 
ing upon  a  subject,  he  would  seriously  consider 
what  Demosthenes,  Homer,  Virgil,  or  Horace, 
if  alive,  vrould  say  upon  tliat  occasion,  which 
whetted  him  to  exceed  himself  as  well  as  others. 
Nevertheless,  he  could  not  or  would  not  finish 
aeveral  subiects  he  undertook;  which  may  be 
imputed  either  to  the  briskness  of  his  fancy,  still 
hunting  after  a  new  matter,  or  to  an  occasional 
indolence,  which  spleen  and  las»tude  brought 
upon  him,  which,  of  all  his  foibles,  the  world  was 
leastinclined  to  forgive.  That  this  was  not  owing 
to  conceit  or  vanity,  or  a  fulness  of  himself,  (a 
frailty  which  has  been  imputed  to  no  less  men 
than  Shakspeare  and  Jonson,)  is  cloar  from 
h^Oioe }  because  he  left  his  works  to  the  cniire 


disposal  of  his  frtendiL  whose  most  rigorauB  cen- 
sures he  even  courtea  and  solicited,  submitting 
to  their  animadversions  and  the  freedom  they 
took  with  them  with  an  unreserved  and  prudent 
resignation. 

lliave  seen  sketches  and  rough  draughts  of 
some  poems  to  be  designed  set  out  anal^callv; 
wherein  the  fable,  structure,  and  connexion,  the 
images,  incidents,  moral,  episodes,  and  a  great 
varie^  of  ornaments,  were  so  finely  laid  out,  so 
well  fitted  to  the  rules  of  art,  and  s(}uared  so  ex- 
actly to  the  precedents  of  the  anaents.  that  I 
have  often  looked  on  these  poetical  elements 
with  the  same  concern  with  which  curious  men 
are  afifected  at  the  sight  of  the  most  entertaining 
remains  and  ruins  of  an  antioue  figure  or  build- 
ing. Those  fragments  of  the  learned,  which 
some  men  have  been  so  proud  of  their  nains  in 
collecting,  are  useless  rarities,  without  form  and 
without  life,  when  compared  with  these  em- 
bryos, which  wanted  not  spirit  enough  to  pre- 
serve them:  so  that  I  cannot  help  thinking  that 
if  some  of  them  were  to  come  abroad  they  would 
be  as  highly  valued  by  the  poets  as  the  sketches 
of  Julio  and  Titian  are  by  the  painters ;  though 
there  is  nothing  in  them  but  a  lew  outlines,  as  to 
the  design  ana  proportion. 

It  most  be  confessed,  that  Mr.  Smith  had  some 
defects  in  his  conduct,  which  those  are  most  apt 
to  remember  who  could  imitate  him  in  nothing 
else.  His  freedom  with  himself  drew  severer 
acknowledgments  fh>m  him  than  all  the  malico 
he  ever  provoked  was  capable  of  advancing,  and 
he  did  not  scruple  to  give  even  his  misfortunes 
the  hard  name  of  faufts;  but.  if  the  worid  had 
half  his  good-nature,  all  the  snady  parts  would 
be  entirely  struck  out  of  his  character. 

A  man  who,  under  poverty,  calamities,  and 
disappointments,  could  make  so  many  friends, 
and  tn<Me  so  truly  valuable,  must  have  just  and 
noble  ideas  of  the  passion  of  friendship,  in  the 
success  of  which  consisted  the  greatest,  if  not 
the  only  happiness  of  his  life.  He  knew  very 
well  what  was  due  to  his  birth,  though  fortune 
threw  him  short  of  it  in  every  other  circumstance 
of  life.  He  avoided  making  any,  though  perhaps 
reasonable  complaints  of  her  dispensations,  un« 
der  which  he  had  honour  enough  to  be  easy, 
without  touching  the  favours  she  flung  in  his 
way  when  ofiered  to  him  at  a  price  of  a  more  du- 
rable reputation.  He  took  care  to  have  no  deal- 
ings with  mankind  in  which  he  could  not  be  juat: 
and  he  desired  to  be  at  no  otiier  expense  in  his 
pretensions  than  that  of  intrinsic  merit,  which  was 
the  onl^  burden  and  reproach  he  ever  brought 
upon  his  friends.  He  could  say,  as  Horace  did 
01  himself,  what  I  never  yet  saw  translated : 

BIm  sum  psaper  in  srs. 

At  his  coming  to  town,  no  man  was  more  sun 
rounded  by  all  mose  who  really  had  or  pretended 
to  wit,  or  more  courted  by  the  great  men  who 
had  then  a  power  and  opportunity  of  encouraging 
arts  and  sciences,  and  gave  proofs  of^  their  fond- 
ness for  the  name  of  patron  in  many  mstances, 
which  will  ever  be  remembered  to  their  glory. 
Mr.  Smith's  character  grew  upon  his  friends  by 
intimacy,  and  outwent  the  strongest  prepossea- 
sions  which  had  been  conceived  in  his  mvour. 
Whatever  quarrel  a  few  sour  creatures,  whose 
obscurity  is  their  happiness,  may  possibly  have 
to  the  age,  yet  amidst  i.  aftadled  neglect  and 
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total  ffimiM  of  «U  thofle  ceremonial  attendances, 
fcahionable  e(]^pments,  and  external  recom- 
oMadatum,  wluch  are  thought  necesaarj  intro- 
dnetions  into  the  grande  mmuU,  this  gentleman 
waa  so  happy  aa  atUl  to  pleaae:  and  whilst  the 
tidi,  the  gay,  the  noble,  and  honourable,  saw 
how  much  he  excelled  in  wit  and  learning,  they 
easily  foigave  him  all  other  differences.  Hence 
it  was  that  both  his  acquaintance  and  retire- 
ments were  his  own  free  choice.  What  Mr. 
Prior  obserres  upon  a  very  great  character  was 
true  of  him,  that  moat  of  M»  fauUs  brought  their 
.  UKuae  with  thenu 

Those  who  blamed  him  most  understood  him 
least,  it  being  the  custom  of  the  vulvar  to  charge 
aa  excess  upon  the  most  complaisant,  and  to 
form  a  character  by  the  moral  of  a  few,  who 
have  sometimes  spoiled  an  hour  or  two,  in  good 
company.  Where  only  fortune  is  wanting  to 
make  a  great  name,  that  single  exception  can 
never  pass  upon  the  best  judges  and  most  e<}ui- 
table  observers  of  mankind ;  and  when  the  time 
oomeB  for  the  world  to  spare  their  pity,  we  may 
jnsUy  enlarge  our  demands  upon  them  for  their 
admiration. 

Some  few  Tears  before  his  death,  he  had  en- 
gaged himseu  in  several  considerable  under- 
takings; in  all  which  he  had  prepared  the  world 
to  expect  mighty  thin^  from  him.  ^  I  have  seen 
about  ten  sheets  of  his  English  Pindar,  which 
exeeeded  any  thing  of  that  kind  I  could  ever 
hope  for  in  our  Unguase.  He  had  drawn  out 
a  plan  of  a  tragedy  of  the  Lady  Jane  Orey,  and 
had  gone  through  several  scenes  of  it  But  he 
could  not  well  have  bequeathed  that  work  to 
better  hands  than  where,  I  hear,  it  is  at  present 
lodged;  and  the  bare  mention  of  two  such 
names  may  justify  the  largest  expectations,  and 
is  sufficient  to  make  the  town  an  agreeable 
invitation* 

His  greatest  and  noblest  undertaking  was 
Longinus.  He  had  finished  an  entire  transla- 
tion of  the  ''Sublime,"  which  he  sent  to  the 
Reverend  Mr.  Richard  Parker,  a  friend  of  his, 
late  of  Merton  College,  an  exact  critic  in  the 
Greek  tongue,  from  vmoin  it  came  to  my  hands. 
The  French  version  of  Monsieur  Boileao,  though 
tnily  valuable,  was  &r  short  of  it  He  pro- 
posed a  large  addition  to  tliis  work,  of  notes  and 
observations  of  his  own,  with  an  entire  system 
of  the  Art  of  Poetry,  in  three  books,  under  the 
titles  of  Thought,  Dielionf  and  Figure.  1  saw 
the  last  of  these  perfect,  and  in  a  fair  copy,  in 
whieh  he  showed  prodigious  judgment  and 
reaiduig:  and  particularly  had  reformed  the 
Art  oTRhetoric,  by  reducing  that  vast  and  con- 
fused heap  of  terms,  with  which  a  long  succes- 
sion of  pedants  had  encumbered  the  world,  to  a 
very  narrow  compass,  comprehending  all  that 
was  useful  and  ornamental  in  poetnr.  Under 
each  head  and  chapter  he  intendea  to  make 
remarks  upon  all  tne  ancients  and  modems. 
the  Greek,  Latin,  English,  French,  Spanish,  and 
Italian  poets,  and  to  note  their  several  beauties 
and  detects. 

What  remains  of  his  works  is  left,  as  I  am 
informed,  in  the  iiands  of  men  oi  worth  and 
judgment,  who  loved  him.  It  cannot  be  sup- 
posed they  would  suppress  any  thing  that  was 
bis,  but  out  of  respect  to  his  memory,  and  for 
want  of  proper  hands  to  finish  what  so  great  a 
geniqs  had  begun. 


Such  is  the  declamation  of  Oldiswoiti,  writ- 
ten while  his  admiration  was  yet  fresh,  and  hia 
kindness  warm;  and  therefore,  rach  as,  with- 
out any  criminal  purpose  of  deceiving,  shows  a 
strong  desire  to  make  the  most  of  all  favourable 
truth.  I  cannot  much  commend  the  perform- 
ance. The  praise  is  often  indistinct,  and  the 
sentences  are  loaded  with  words  of  more  pomp 
than  use.  There  is  little,  however,  that  can  be 
contradicted,  even  when  a  plainer  tale  comea  to 
be  told. 

Edmund  Kbale,  known  by  the  name  of 
Smith,  was  bom  at  Handley,  the  seat  of  the 
Lechmeres,  in  Worceetershire.  The  year  of  his 
birth  is  uiicertain.* 

He  was  educated  at  Westminster.  It  is  known 
to  have  been  the  practice  of  Dr.  Bnsby  to  do- 
tain  those  youth  long  at  school  of  whom  he  had 
formed  the  behest  expectations.  Smith  took 
his  master's  c^gree  on  the  8th  of  July.  1696; 
he  therefore  was  probably  admitted  into  the  Uni- 
versity in  1689,  when  we  may  suppose  him 
twenty  years  old 

His  reputation  for  literature  in  his  college  waa 
such  as  has  been  told ;  but  the  indecency  and 
licentiousness  of  his  behaviour  drew  upon  him, 
Dec.  S4,  1694,  while  he  waa  yet  only  bachelor, 
a  public  admonition,  entered  upon  reoord,  in 
order  to  his  expulsion.  Of  this  reproof  the  ettooi 
is  not  known.  He  was  probably  less  notorious. 
At  Oxford,  as  we  all  know,  mach  will  be  for- 
given to  literary  merit ;  and  of  that  he  had  ex- 
hibited sufficient  evidence  by  his  excellent  ode 
on  the  death  of  the  great  orientalist,  Dr.  P»- 
cock,  who  died  in  1691,  and  whose  praise  must 
have  been  written  by  Smith  when  he  had  been 
but  two  years  in  the  University. 

This  ode,  which  closed  the  second  volume  of 
the  '*Mus»  AnfflicansB,"  though  perhaps  some 
objections  may  be  made  to  its  Latmity,  is  by  fiir 
the  best  lyric  composition  in  that  oolleetion ; 
nor  do  I  know  where  to  find  it  equalled  among 
the  modem  writers.  It  expresses,  with  great 
felicity,  images  not  classical  m  classical  diction ; 
its  digressions  and  returns  have  been  deservedly 
recommended  by  Trapp  as  models  for  imita- 
tion. 
He  had  several  imitations  firom  Cowley : 

Testitur  hinc  toe  sermo  colorlbu 

<iuoc  tu,  Pococki,  dbmmiliB  ml 
Orator  effen,  quoc  riciMiin 
Te  memoreB  celebrare  faudent. 

I  will  not  commend  the  figure  which  makes 
the  orator  pronounce  the  colours,  or  give  to  oo 
lours  memory  and  delight    I  quote  it,  howevtt, 
as  an  imitation  of  these  lines : 

9o  manj  langua^a  hi  had  In  store, 

Tliat  only  Fame  shall  speak  of  him  in  more. 

The  simile,  by  which  an  old  man,  retaining 
the  fire  of  his  youth,  is  compared  to  iEtna  flam* 
ing  through  the  snow,  which  Smith  has  used  with 
great  pomp,  is  stolen  from  Cowley,  however 
fittle  worth  the  labour  of  conveyance. 

He  proceeded  to  take  his  degree  of  master  ot 
arts,  July  8, 1696.  Of  the  exercises  which  he 
performed  on  that  occasion,  I  have  not  heard  any 
thing  memorable. 


•  B^  tiis  epitaph  he  appears  to  have  been  fortv-twe 
yean  old  when  He  died.    Be  was  conaoqaanUy  bom  la 

\k9  year  leoe^B. 
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Am  kwyMn  adruieed,  he  •dvanced  im  repu- 
latioB :  for  he  continaed  to  cultlyate  hie  miDd, 
llMHigh  he  did  not  amend  his  irregularities :  by 
which  he  gave  so  much  offence,  tnat,  April  34, 
1700.  the  Dean  and  Chapter  declared  "the  place 
of  Mr.  Smith  void,  he  having  been  convicted  of 
riotous  behaviour  in  the  house  of  Mr.  Cole,  an 
apothecarr ;  but  it  was  referred  to  the  Dean 
when  ana  upon  what  occasion  the  sentence 
riieuld  be  put  into  execution.** 

Thus  tenderiy  was  he  treated :  the  governors 
of  his  college  could  hardly  keep  him,  and  yet 
wished  that  he  would  not  force  them  to  drive 
hfanaway. 

Some  time  afterwards  he  assumed  an  sppear- 
aaoe  of  decency :  in  his  own  phrase,  he  wmlentd 
himself,  having  a  desire  to  obtain  the  censonhip, 
an  office  of  honour  and  some  profit  in  the  col- 
lage ;  but,  when  the  election  came,  the  prefer- 
«Boe  was  given  to  Mr.  Foulkes  his  junior ;  the 
Mrae,  I  suppose,  that  joined  with  Freind  in  an 
edition  of  part  of  Demosthenes.  The  censor  is 
a  tutor ;  and  it  was  not  thought  proper  to  trust 
the  superintendence  of  others  to  a  man  who 
look  so  little  care  of  himself. 

From  this  time  Smith  einployed  his  malice 
and  his  wit  against  the  dean,  Dr.  Aldrich,  whom 
he  considered  as  the  opponent  of  his  claim.  Of 
his  hunpoon  upon  him,  1  once  heard  asingle  line 
loo  gross  to  he  repeated. 

But  he  was  stul  a  genius  and  a  scholar,  and 
Oxford  was  nnwUling  to  lose  him ;  he  was  en- 
dured, with  ail  his  pranks  and  his  Tices,  two 
fnn  iewr  ;  but^  on  Dec  80,  1705,  at  the  in- 
stance of  all  the  canons,  the  sentence  declared 
five  yean  before  was  put  in  execution. 

Tne  execution  was,  I  believe,  silent  and  ten- 
der ;  for  one  of  his  friendiL  from  whom  I  learned 
mudi  of  his  life,  appeared  not  to  know  it 

He  was  now  driven  to  Lomhrn,  where  he  ao- 
Mciated  himself  with  the  whigs,  whether  be- 
oaase  they  were  in  power,  or  because  the  tones 
had  exnelled  him,  or  because  he  was  a  whig  by 
principle,  may  peihaps  be  doubted.  He  was, 
however,  caressed  by  men  of  great  abilities, 
whatever  were  their  party,  and  was  supported 
hy  the  liberslity  of  those  who  delighted  m  his 
conversation. 

There  was  once  a  design,  hinted  at  by  Oldis- 
worth,  to  have  made  him  useful.  One  evening, 
as  he  was  sitting  with  a  friend  at  a  tavern,  he 
was  called  down  by  the  waiter ;  and,  having 
stayed  some  time  t>eIow,  came  up  thoughtful 
After  a  pause,  said  he  to  his  friend,  "  He  that 
wanted  me  bek>w  was  Addison,  whose  business 
was  to  tell  me  that  a  history  of  the  Revolution 
was  intended,  and  to  propose  that  I  should  un- 
dertake it  I  said,  <  What  shall  I  do  with  the 
chamoter  of  Lord  Sunderiand  7'  and  Addison 
immediately  returned,  '  When,  Rag,  were  you 
drunk  last  V  and  went  away.'* 

Captain  Rag  was  a  name  which  he  got  at  Ox- 
ford b^  his  negligence  of  dress. 

This  story  f  heard  from  the  late  Mr.  Claris,  of 
Xinooln's  Inn,  to  whom  it  was  told  by  the  fnend 
«f  Smith. 

Such  scruples  might  debar  him  from  some 

Srofitable  employments ;  but  as  they  could  not 
eprive  him  of  any  real  esteem,  they  left  him 
many  friends;  and  no  man  was  ever  better  in- 
lixiduced  to  the  theatre  than  he,  wbo^  m  thai 


violent  conflict  of  pardes,  had  a  proloffue  and 
epilogue  from  the  nrst  wits  on  eitlnr  sue. 

But  learning  and  nature  w3l  now  and  then 
take  diflerent  courses.  His  play  pleased  the 
critics,  and  the  critics  only.  It  was,  as  Addison 
has  recorded,  hardly  heaid  the  third  night 
Smith  had  indeed  trusted  entirely  to  his  merit, 
had  ensured  no  band  of  applauoers,  nor  used 
any  artifice  to  force  success,  and  found  that  na- 
tive excellence  was  not  sufficient  for  its  own 
support 

The  play,  however,  vras  bought  b^  Ldntot, 
who  adyanced  die  nriee  ftom  fifty  gumeas,  the 
current  rate,  to  sixt^  ,  md  Halifax,  the  gepenl 
patron,  accepted  the  dedication.  Smith's  indo- 
lence kept  him  from  writing  the  dedication,  t31 
Lintot,  after  fruitless  importunity,  gaye  notice 
that  he  would  publish  the  play  witilout  it  Now. 
therefore,  it  was  written  ;  and  Halifax  experted 
the  Author  with  his  book,  and  had  prepared  to 
reward  him  with  a  place  of  three  hnnorea  pounds 
a-year.  Smith,  by  pride,  or  caprice,  or  indo- 
lence, or  bashfulness,  neglected  to  attend  him, 
though  doubtless  warned  and  pressed  by  hb 
friends,  and  at  last  missed  his  reward  by  not 
going  to  solicit  it 

Addison  has,  in  the  *' Spectator,"  mentioned 
the  neglect  of  Smith*s  tragedy  as  disgrBceful  to 
the  nation,  and  imputes  it  to  the  fondness  for 
operas  then  prevailmg.  The  authority  of  Ad^ 
son  is  great ;  yet  the  yoice  of  the  people^  when 
to  please  the  people  is  the  purpose,  deserves  re* 
gard.  In  this  question,  I  cannot  but  think  tibe 
people  in  the  right  Tne  fable  is  mytiiologiotl, 
a  story  which  we  are  accustomed  to  reject  as 
false ;  and  the  manners  are  so  distant  from  our 
own,  that  we  know  them  not  from  sympathy, 
but  by^  study ;  the  ignorant  do  not  understand 
the  action ;  the  learned  reject  it  as  a  schoolboy's 
tale ;  {ncrcdu/iw  odL  What  I  cannot  for  a  mo- 
ment believe,  I  cannot  for  a  moment  behold  vrith 
interest  or  anxiety.  The  sentiments  thus  remote 
from  life  are  removed  yet  farther  by  the  didtkm, 
which  is  too  luxuriant  and  splendid  for  dialogue, 
and  envelopes  the  thoughts  ratfier  than  dtsplays 
them.  It  is  a  scholar's  play,  such  as  may  please 
the  reader  rather  than  the  spectator;  the  work 
of  a  vij^rous  and  elegant  mud,  accustomed  to 
please  Itself  with  its  own  conceptions,  but  of 
little  acquaintance  with  the  course  of  lift. 

Dennis  tells  us,  in  one  of  his  pieces,  that  he 
had  once  a  design  to  have  written  the  tragedy  of 
*' Phaedra;"  but  was  convinced  that  the  actioD 
was  too  mythological. 

'  In  1709,  a  year  after  the  exhibition  of  «Pfa»- 
dra,'*  died  John  Philips,  the  friend  and  follow- 
coll^an  of  Smith,  wno,  on  that  occasion,  wrote 
a  poem,  which  justice  must  place  among  the 
best  elegies  which  our  language  can  show,  an 
elegant  mixture  of  fondness  and  admiration,  of 
di^ty  and  softness.  There  are  some  passages 
too  ludicrous;  but  every  human  periormance 
has  its  faults. 

This  elegy  it  was  the  mode  amon^  his  firiends 
to  purchase  for  a  guinea ;  and  as  his  aoquainU 
anoe  was  numerous,  it  was  a  very  profitable  poem. 

Of  his  Pindar,  mentioned  by  Oldiswoith,  I 
have  never  otherwise  heardl  His  Longinus  ho 
intended  to  aocomjfMiiy  with  some  iBustrations^ 
and  had  selected  his  instances  of  the-  falafrsulK 
lime  firom  the  woiks  of  BUckmoieii. 
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Sd  MiQlv«d  to  trf  agua  the  fiMtaiM  ^  llie 
Stage  wHh  <lie  ftoiycfLftdyJuMGhrej.  It  it 
not  vnUkelrtlMit  his  expeiieaeo  of  the  iaefficaej 
•nd  nerambUity  of  a  mythological  tale  misht 
detemnM  fafan  to  ^oose  an  actHm  from  ttie 
Engliah  faiatoiy,  at  no  great  diataaoe  from  Oar 
own  timefl,  whieli  wae  to  end  in  a  real  event, 
prodnoed  by  the  operation  of  known  eharactere. 

A  eobjeot  wiH  not  easily  occur  that  can  give 
mote  oppottnnitiee  of  informing  the  mderatand- 
ing,  (at  wlndi  Smith  was  nnqaestionabiT  quali 
fied,  or  for  raoYing  the  passions,  in  wkacn  I  saa> 
pect  him  to  have  had  lees  power. 

Having  formed  his  plan  and  collected  mat^ 
nata,  he  aeclared  that  a  few  months  would  com- 
plete his  design ;  and,  that  he  might  pursoe  Us 
work  with  less  frequent  arocations,  he  was,  in 
June,  1710,  mvitedby  Mr.  Geoige  Docket  to 
his  house  at  Oaitham,  in  WUtshve.  Here  he 
feond  such  opportunities  of  indulgence  as  did 
not  much  forward  his  studies,  and  paiticularly 
some  strong  ale,  too  delicious  to  be  resisted. 
He  ate  uid  drank  till  he  found  himself  pIetho> 
lie;  and  then,  reeolTing  to  ease  himself  by  era^ 
eaatiDtt,  he  wrote  to  an  apothecary  in  the  ncagh- 
heuibood  a  prescriptien  of  a  purge  so  forcible, 
that  the  apothecary  thought  it  his  duty  to  delay 
it  till  be  had  g^ven  notice  of  its  danger.  Smit^ 
not  pleased  with  the  contradiction  of  a  shopman, 
and  Doastfbl  of  his  own  knowledge,  treated  the 
aotioe  with  rude  contempt,  and  swallowed  his 
own  medicine,  whidi,  in  Xuly,  1 710,  brought  him 
to  the  grave.    He  was  buried  at  (Hitham. 

Many  years  afterwards.  Ducket  communi- 
cated to  Oldmixon,  the  historian,  an  account, 
pretended  to  have  been  received  firom  Smith,  that 
Clmrendon's  History  was,  in  its  publication,  cor- 
mpted  Irf  Aldrich,  Smalridge,  and  Atterbuiy ; 
and  that  Smith  was  employra  to  foige  and  ioseit 
the  alterations. 

This  story  was  published  triumphantly  by 
Oldmixon,  and  may  be  supposed  to  have  been 
eageriy  received:  but  its  progress  was  soon 
checked:  for,  fin«ung  its  way  into  the  Journal  of 
Trsvoux,  it  feU  under  the  eye  of  Atterbury,  then 
an  exile  in  France^  who  immediately  domed  the 
chaige^  with  this  remarkable  particular,  that  he 
never  in  his  whole  life  had  once  spoken  to  Smith ;  * 
his  company  being,  as  must  be  inferred,  not  ao- 
espied  by  those  mo  attended  to  their  chaxucters. 

The  charge  was  afterwards  very  diligently  re- 
futed by  Dr.  Burton  of  Eton,  a  man  eminent  for 
literature ;  and,  though  not  of  the  same  party 
with  Aldfidi  and  Atterbuiy,  too  studious  of 
tntfh  to  leave  them  burdened  with  a  false 
chaige.  The  testimonies  which  he  has  collected 
have  convinced  mankind  that  either  Smith  or 
Ducket  was  guilty  of  wiUiil  and  malicious  false- 
hood. 

This  oootroverey  brought  into  view  those  parts 
of  Smith's  life,  which,  with  more  honour  to  hds 
name,  nught  have  been  concealed. 

Of  Smith  I  can  yet  say  a  little  more.  He  was 
a  man  of  such  estimation  among  his  companions, 
that  the  casual  censures  or  praises  which  he 
dropped  in  conversation  were  considered,  like 
those  of  Scaliger,  as  worthy  of  preservation. 


•  Bee  Bishop  Atterbury^e  "  Epistolary  Corre«pond- 
enee,**  1799,  toT.  Id.  p.  !*26.  198.  in  the  same  work,  rol. 
L  p.  S96.  fc  appeare  that  Smith  waa  at  one  time  auapecied 
10  sava  seen  author  of  the  "  Tale  of  a  Tub."— N. 
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matnadineis  and  aMrtneamf  ei^ 
i€  by  a  evsonr  glanee  over  a 
composition  woM  ezactqr  tell  all  iti  fiudti 


He  waa  remarkable  for  the  power  of  raadim^ 
with  great  rapidity,  and  of  retaining,  wMi  great 
fidelity,  what  he  so  easilv  collected. 

He  therefore  always  knew  what  tiie  prsasi 
qnestion  reared ;  and,  when  his  ftiendi  ea» 
pressed  thev  wonder  at  his  acquisitions,  made 
m  a  state  of  apparent  negligenoe  and  dronksn* 
ness,  he  never  discovered  his  boura  of  reading  or 
inetfaod  of  study,  but  involved  himself  in  stfbeted 
silence,  and  fed  his  own  vanity  with  their  a^ 
■uratioiL 

One  praetioe  he  had,  which  was  easily  ab 
served:  if  any  thought  or  image  was  preoanted 
to  his  mind  that  he  could  ass  or  improve,  he  did 
not  snfier  it  to  be  lost :  but,  amidst  the  jollity  of 
a  tavern,  or  in  the  warmth  of  conversatisa,  vary 
dihfpsntl^r  committed  it  to  paper. 

Thus  it  was  that  he  had  gathered  two  uoiMt 
of  hints  for  his  new  tragedy ;  of  which  Rowe^ 
when  they  were  put  into  his  hands,  ooald  wake^ 
as  he  says,  very  uttle  use,  but  which  the  ooOedsr 
considered  as  a  valuable  stock  of  malerialB. 

When  he  came  to  I^Midon,  his  way  «f  Wb 
connected  him  with  the  licentious  and  dissolute : 
and  he  affected  the  airs  and  gayety  of  a  roan  m 
pleasure :  but  his  dress  was  always  deficient : 
scholastic  doudiness  still  hunfi  about  hiss;  ana 
his  merriment  was  sure  to  prooDoe  the  scom  ^ 
his  companions. 

With  all  his  carelessness  and  all  his  vices,  ha 
was  one  of  the  murmurers  at  fortune ;  and  won- 
dered why  he  was  suflfored  to  be  poor,  when 
Addison  was  caressed  and  prefetrred ;  nor  would 
a  very  little  have  contented  him;  for  be  esti* 
mated  Ins  wants  at  six  hundred  pounds  a-year. 

In  his  course  of  reading,  it  was  particular  that 
he  had  diligently  perused,  and  accurately  remem- 
bered, the  old  romances  of  knight-errantry. 

He  had  a  high  opinion  of  his  own  ment,  and 
waa  something  contemptuous  in  Ui  treatment 
of  those  whom  he  oonodered  as  not  qualified  la 
oppose  or  contradict  him.  He  had  nmny  ftad* 
ties ;  yet  it  cannot  but  be  supposed  that  ne  had 
great  merit,  who  could  obtain  to  the  eaaae  play  a 
prologue  from  Addison  and  an  epilQigue  fraoi 
Prior ;  and  who  could  have  at  once  the  patro»* 
age  of  Halifox  and  the  praise  «f  Qldisworlk 

For  the  power  of  commonioating  these  minut* 
meinorials,  I  am  indebted  to  my  conversalios 
with  Gilbert  Wafanaley,  late  regiritnir  of  the  ee» 
ckaiastical  court  of  IJdbfield,  who  wus  ncquaiai* 
ed  both  with  Smith  and  Ducket;  and  dedafsd, 
that,  if  the  tale  concerning  Clarendon  wues 
Ibfged,  he  should  suspect  Ducket  of  the  iUse- 
hoM ;  for  Rag  was  a  man  of  great  vesnei^. 

Of  Gilbert  Wahmley,  thus  pNisented  to  «f 
mind,  let  ans  indulge  myself  in  the  rememhsaiwin 
I  knew  him  very  ^y ;  he  was  one  of  the  4iMC 
friends  that  literature  procured  me,  and  I  hnp« 
that  at  least  my  gratttnde  made  me  worthy  ot 
his  notice. 

He  was  of  an  advanced  ajge,  and  I  was  oalv 
not  a  boy;  yet  he  never  received  my  notions  with 
contempt  He  was  a  whig,  with  all  the  virulence 
and  malevolence  of  his  party ;  yet  dilTerence  ot 
opinion  did  not  keep  us  apart.  I  honoured  iiii% 
and  he  endured  me. 

He  had  mingled  with  the  gay  world,  witfao«l 
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«iani|nioii  fiom  ito  ticm  or  itefeffie*,  but  had 
Berer  neglected  the  cultmition  of  his  mmd ;  hSm 
belief  of  Rerdetion  wae  aneheken ;  his  leani- 
ing  preseired  his  principles ;  he  grew  fiist  r^n- 
Ui^  end  then  pious. 

Ub  studies  nad  been  so  Tsiions,  that  I  am  not 
able  to  name  a  man  of  equal  knowledge.  His 
Acquaintance  with  books  was  great;  and  what 
he  did  not  immediately  know,  he  could  at  least 
4eU  where  to  find.  Such  was  his  amplitude  of 
learning,  and  such  his  copiousness  of  oommum- 
«ation,  that  it  may  be  doubted,  whether  a  day 
now  passes  in  which  I  have  not  some  adyantage 
ftom  his  friendship. 

At  this  man's  table  I  enjoyed  many  cheeifiil 
and  instructive  hovan,  with  companions  such  as 
mse  not  often  found ;  with  one  who  has  lengU^ 
«ned  and  one  who  has  sladdened  life ;  withDr. 
James,  whose  skill  in  physic  will  be  long  rsmem- 
bered,  and  with  David  Qarrick,  whom  I  hoped  to 
have  gratified  with  this  character  of  our  common 
friena:  but  what  are  the  hopes  of  man  I  I  am 
disappointed  by  that  stroke  of  death  which  has 
edipsed  4he  gavety  of  nations,  and  impoverished 
the  public  stock  of  harmless  pleasure. 

In  the  librajy  at  Oxford  is  the  following  ludi- 
crous Analysis  of  Pooockius : 

EX  AVTOORAPHO. 

(Sent  by  the  Author  to  Mr.  Uny.) 

Opvscvlvm  hoe,  Halberdarie  ampfissime,  m 
luoem  profeire  hactenns  distnU,  judicii  tui  acu* 
men  subreritns  magis  quam  bipennia.   Tandem 


aliqnamlo  oden  hanc  ad  te  mitto  soblisMniy  te- 
nerun,  flebilem,  suavem,  ^uakm  demum  divmvs 
(si  Musis  vacaret)  scnpsisset  Gastrellus:  adeo 
scilicet  sublimem  ut  mter  legendum  doimiray 
adeo  flebilem  ut  ridere  velis.  Cujus  elegantiam 
ut  melius  inspidas,  versuum  ordinem  et  materian 
breviter  referam.  Imus.  versus  de  duobus  pre* 
liis  decantatis.  2dus.  et  3us.  de  Lotharingio,  cu* 
niculis  subtenaneis,  saxis,  ponto»  hostmus,  et 
AsiL  4tus.  et  Stus.  de  catems,  subdibus,  uncis, 
draconibus,  tigribqs,  et  crocodilis.  6us.  7us.  8us. 
9us.  de  Gomorrhli,  de  Babylone,  Babele,  et  quo* 
dam  domi  suie  peregrina  lOus.  ahquid  de  quo 
damPooockia  11  us.  ISus.  de  Syni,  Solyml. 
13us.  14us.  de  Hoseft,  et  quercu,  et  de  juvene 
quodam  valde  sens.  15us.  16us.  de  JEtnft,  et 
qnomodo  ^tna  Pocockio  fit  valde  similia.  17ust 
18us.  de  tub&,  astro,  umbil,  flammis,  rotis,  Po 
cockio  non  neglecto.  Cetera  de  Christiania, 
Ottomanis,  BabyloniiS|  Arabibus,  et  gravissimi 
agronun  melancholia ;  de  Caseare  Jloeeo,'*  Nea- 
tore,  et  miserando  juvenis  cujusdam  florentissimi 
(ato,  anno  etatis  sue  centesmio  pnftmaturft  ab  • 
repti.  Q,ue  omnia  cum  accuretft  expenderis, 
necesse  est  ut  oden  hanc  meam  yHfntr^n44  pland 
varietate  constare  fatearis.    6uhit6  ad  Batavos 

froficiscor^  lauro  ab  iUis  donandus.    Priua  vefd 
'embrochiensea  vooo  ad  oertamen  PoeticmB. 
Vale. 

niustrissiffla  tna  deoeeulor  crura.    

E.  SMITH. 


*  Pro  FtaecQt  sbIbbo  paulo  stttMiont 
Manme, 


DUKE. 


Op  Mt.  Richxrh  Dokb  I  can  find  few  memo- 
rials. He  was  bred  at  Westminster*  and  Cam- 
bridge; and  Jacob  relates,  that  he  was  some 
tune  tutor  to  the  Duke  of  Richmond. 

He  appears  from  his  writings  to  have  been 
not  ill  qualified  for  poetical  compositions ;  and, 
being  consdous  of  his  powers,  when  he  left  Uie 
TJniversilT,  he  enlisted  himself  among  the  wits. 
He  was  the  familiar  friend  of  Otway ;  and  was 
mgaged,  among  other  popular  names,  in  the 
translations  of  Ovid  and  Juvenal.  In  his  **  JL^ 
view,**  though  unfinidied,  are  some  vigorous 
lines.  His  poems  are  not  bdow  mediocrity; 
nor  have  I  found  much  in  them  to  be  praisedf 

With  the  wit  he  seems  to  have  shared  the  dis- 
soluteness of  the  tnnes :  for  some  of  Us  com- 
podtions  are  such  as  he  must  have  reviewed 
with  detestation  in  his  later  days,  when  he  pub- 
lished those  sermons  which  Fdton  has  com- 
nended. 

Periiape,  like  some  other  foolish  young  men, 

*  Ha  wu  admitted  then  In  1670;  waa  elected  to  Tri- 
nity Co)lege,Cambridge,  In  167d ;  and  tooic  hia  ina8ter*B 
degree  in  1683.->N. 

f  They  make  a  part  of  a  Tolume  published  by  Tonaon 
■1070. 1717,  eontaining  the  poenu  of  the  Earl  of  Roe> 
and  ihs  Duke  or  BacUng ham*a  Eaaay  on 


he  rather  talked  than  lived  vidoudy,  in  an  mgb 
when  he  that  would  be  thought  a  wit  was 
afrud  to  say  his  prayers ;  and,  whatever  mUtht 
have  been  bad  m  the  first  pait  of  his  Ufe,  was 
surely  condemned  and  reformed  by  his  better 
judgment 

In  168d,  bdng  then  master  of  arts  and  fdlow 
of  Trinity  College,  in  Cambridge,  he  wrote  a 
poem  on  the  marriage  of  the  Lady  Anne  with 
George,  Prince  of  E^nmazk. 

He  then  took  orders ;{  and,  being  made  pi^ 
bendary  of  Qloocester,  became  a  proctor  in  eon* 
vocation  for  that  churdi,  and  <*»pl»«wi  to  Ctueen 
Anne. 

In  1710,  he  vras  presented  by  the  Bishop  d 
Winchester  to  the  wealthy  living  of  Witney,  in 
Ozfi>rdshire,  which  he  enjoyed  but  a  few  months. 
On  Pebnaiy  10,  1710-11,  havmg  retomed  from 
an  entertainment,  he  was  found  dead  the  next 
mommg.  His  death  is  mentioned  in  Swift's 
Joumd. 


Poetry ;  but  were  flrat  pabllahed  in  Dryden*a  Mlwellany, 
aa  were  moat.  If  not  aU,  of  the  poema  in  that  oolM- 
tion.— H. 

t  He  waa  preaented  to  the  rectory  oT  Blaby.  in  Ld- 
eeaterahire,  in  1697-8  j  and  obtained  a  prebend  at  Ohm- 
ceater,  In  1666.— N. 


KING. 


William  Kisro  was  bom  in  London,  in  1 663 ; 
the  son  of  Ezekiel  King,  a  gentleman.  He  was 
allied  to  the  family  of  Clarendon. 

From  Westminster-school,  where  he  was  a 
scholar  on  the  foundation  under  the  care  of  Pr. 
Busby,  he  was  at  eighteen  elected  to  Christ^ 
church,  in  1681 ;  where  he  is  said  to  have  pro- 
secuted his  studies  with  so  much  intenseness 
and  activity,  that  before  he  was  eight  years 
standing  he  had  read  Ofver,  and  made  remarks 
upon,  twenty-two  thousand  odd  hundred  books 
and  manuscripts.*  The  books  were  certainly 
not  very  long,  the  manuscripts  not  very  diffi- 
cult, nor  the  remartu  very  large ;  for  the  calcu- 
lator wfll  find  that  he  despatched  seven  a  day 
for  every  day  of  his  eight  years ;  with  a  rem- 
nant that  more  than  satisfies  most  other  stu- 
dents. He  took  his  degree  in  the  most  expen- 
sive manner,  as  a  grand  compounder ;  whence 
it  is  inferred  that  he  inherited  a  considerable 
fortune. 

In  16S&  the  same  year  in  which  he  was  made 
master  of^arts,  he  published  a  confutation  of 
Varillas's  account  of  Wickliffe;  and  engaging 
in  the  study  of  the  civil  law,  became  doctor  in 
1698,  and  was  admitted  advocate  at  Doctors* 
Commons. 

He  had  already  made  some  translations  from 
the  French,  and  written  some  humorous  and  sa- 
tirical pieces :  when,  in  1694,  Molesworth  pub- 
lished tus  *' Account  of  Denmark,"  in  whicn  he 
treats  the  Danes  and  their  monarch  with  great 
contempt;  and  takes  the  opportunity  of  insinu- 
ating those  wild  principles,  by  which  he  sup- 
poses Kbert}r  to  be  established,  and  by  which 
nis  adversaries  suspect  that  all  subordination 
and  government  is  endan^^ered. 

This  book  offended  Pnnce  George ;  and  the 
Danish  minister  presented  a  memorial  against 
it.  The  principles  of  its  author  did  not  please 
Dr.  King ;  and  therefore  he  undertook  to  con- 
fute part,  and  laugh  at  the  rest  The  contro- 
veray  is  now  forgotten ;  and  boojcs  of  this  kind 
seldom  live  long,  when  interest  and  resentment 
have  ceased. 

In  1697,  he  mingled  in  the  controversey  be- 
tween Boyle  and  Bentley ;  and  was  one  of  those 
who  tried  what  wit  could  perform  in  opposition 
to  learning,  on  a  question  which  learning  only 
could  deade. 

In  1699,  was  published  by  him  "  A  Journey 
to  London,**  after  the  method  of  Dr.  Martin 
Lister,  who  had  published  *'A  Journey  to  Pa- 
ris.** And  in  1700  he  satirised  the  Ro^al  Soci- 
ety* at  least  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  their  president,  in 
two  dialogues,  entitled  «  The  Transactioner." 

Though  he  was  a  regular  advocate  in  the 
ooutts  of  civil  and  canon  law,  he  did  not  love 
his  profession,  nor  indeed  any  kind  of  business 
which  interrupted  his  voluntary  dreams,  or 
forced  him  to  rouse  from  that  indulgence  in 

*  Thin  appears  by  his  «  AdTsrsaria,*^  printed  in  his 
works  odiLlTTO  3  vols.— C. 
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which  otAj  he  could  find  delight  His  reputation 
as  a  civihan  was  yet  maintained  by  his  judg- 
ments in  the  courts  of  delegates,  and  raiseo  very 
high  by  the  address  and  knowledge  which  he 
discovered  in  1700,  when  he  defended  the  Eari 
of  An^esea  against  his  lady,  afterwards  Dutch- 
ess of  Buckinghamshire,  who  sued  for  a  divorce, 
and  obtained  it  . 

The  expense  of  his  pleasures  and  neglect  of 
business  had  now  lessened  his  revenues :  and  he 
was  willing  to  accept  of  a  settlement  in  Ireland, 
where,  about  1702,  he  was  made  judge  of  the 
Admiralty,  commissioner  of  the  prizes,  keeper 
of  the  records  in  Birmingham's  tower,  and  vicar^ 
general  to  Dr.  Marsh,  the  primate. 

But  it  is  vain  to  put  wealth  within  the  reach 
of  him  who  will  not  stretch  out  his  hand  to 
take  it  King  soon  found  a  friend,  as  idle  and 
thoughtless  as  himself,  in  Upton,  one  of  the 
judges,  who  had  a  pleasant  house  called  Moun* 
town,  near  Dublin,  to  which  King  frequently 
retired  ;  delighting  to  neglect  his  interest,  forget 
his  cares,  and  desert  his  duty. 

Here  he  wrote  "Mully  of  Mountown,**  a 
poMem ;  by  which,  though  fanciful  readers  in  the 
pride  of  sagacity  have  given  it  a  political  inter- 
pretation,  was  meant  originally  no  more  than 
it  expressed,  as  it  was  dictated  only  by  t|ie 
Author's  delight  in  the  quiet  of  Mountown. 

In  1708,  when  Lord  Wharton  was  sent  to 
govern  Ireland,  King  returned  to  London  wiUi 
his  poverty,  his  idleness,  and  his  wit,  and  pub- 
lished some  essays,  called  "Useful  Transac 
tions.**  His  « Voyage  to  the  Island  of  Caja 
mai*'  is  particulariy  commended.  He  then 
wrote  "The  Art  of  Love^**  a  poem  remarkable, 
notwithstanding  its  title,  for  purity  of  sentiment ; 
and  in  1709  imitated  Horace  m  an  "Art  of 
CookeiT,**  which  he  published,  with  some  let- 
ters to  Dr.  Lister. 

In  1710,  he  appeared  as  a  lover  of  the  church, 
on  the  side  of  &Lcheverell ;  and  was  supposed 
to  have  concurred  at  least  in  the  projection  of 
"The  Examiner."  His  eyes  were  open  to  all 
the  operations  of  whiggism ;  and  he  bestowed 
some  strictures  upon  Dr.  Kennet*s  adulatory 
sermon  at  the  funeral  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire. 

"The  History  of  the  Heathen  Gods,'*  a  book 
com|x>8ed  for  schools,  was  written  by  him  in 
1710.  The  work  is  useful,  but  might  have  been 
produced  without  the  powers  of  King.  The 
next  year,  he  published  "Rufinus,**  an  histori- 
cal essay;  and  a  poem,  intended  to  dispose  the 
nation  to  think  as  he  thought  o(  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough  and  his  adherents. 

In  171 1,  competence,  if  not  plenty,  was  again 
put  into  his  power.  He  was,  without  the  trouble 
of  attendance,  or  the  mortification  of  a  request, 
made  gazetteer.  Swift,  Preind,  Prior,  and  other 
men  of  the  same  party,  brought  him  the  key  of 
the  gazetteer's  office.  He  was  now  again  placed 
in  a  profitable  employment,  and  again  threw  th« 
benefit  away.  An  act  of  insolvency  made  \am 
business  at  that  time  particulariy  troublesoBM; 


«» 


SPRAT 


•ad  he  would  not  wait  till  harry  should  he  at  an 
end,  hat  impatiently  reaiffned  it,  and  returned  to 
hifl  wonted  indigence  and  amusements. 

One  of  his  amusements  at  Lambeth,  where  he 
resided,  was  to  mortify  Dr.  Tenison,  the  arch- 
hishop,  by  a  public  festivity  on  the  surrender  of 
Dunkiik  to  Hill ;  an  event  with  which  Teni- 
Bon's  pohtical  bigotry  did  not  suffer  him  to  be 
delighted.  King  was  resolved  to  counteract 
his  sullenness,  and  at  the  expense  of  a  few  bar^ 
rets  of  ale  filled  the  neighbourhood  with  honest 
merriment 

In  the  autumn  of  1718,  his  health  declined ; 
he  grew  weaker  by  degrees,  and  died  on  Chiist- 


mas-dsy.   Though  his  life  had  not  been  witlioiit 

irregularity,  his  principles  were  pure  and  ortho 
dox,  and  lus  death  was  pious. 

After  this  relation,  it  will  be  naturally  supposed 
that  his  poems  were  rather  the  amusements  oi 
idleness  than  the  efforts  of  study ;  that  he  endea^ 
voured  rather  to  divert  than  astonish ;  that  his 
thoughts  seldom  aspired  to  sublimity ;  and  that, 
if  his  verse  was  easy  and  his  images  familiar, 
he  attained  what  he  desired.  His  purpose  is  to 
be  merry ;  but,  perhaps,  to  enjoy  his  mLrtii.  it 
may  be  sometimes  necessary  to  thmk  well  of  his 
opinions.* 


SPRAT. 


Thomas  Sprat  was  bom  in  1636,  tfl  Talla^ 
ton,  in  Devonshire,  the  son  of  a  clergyman ;  and 
having  been  educated,  as  he  tells  of  mmself,  not 
at  Westminster  or  Eton,  but  at  a  little  school  by 
the  churchyard  side,  became  a  commoner  of 
Wadham  CToUege,  in  Oxford,  in  1651 ;  and,  be- 
ing chosen  scholar  next  year,  proceeded  through 
the  usual  academical  course;  and,  in  1657,  be> 
came  master  of  arts.  He  obtained  a  fellowship, 
and  commenced  poeL 

In  1649,  his  poem  on  the  death  of  Oliver  was 

{lublished.  with  those  of  Dryden  and  Waller, 
n  his  dedication  to  Dr.  Wilkin  s,  he  appears  a 
very  willing  and  liberal  encomiast,  both  of  the 
living  and  the  dead.  He  implores  his  patron's 
excuse  of  his  verses,  both  as  falling  *^  so  infi- 
nitely below  the  full  and  sublime  genius  of  that 
excefient  poet  who  made  tliis  way  of  writing 
free  of  our  nation,"  and  being  *'  so  little  equu 
and  proportioned  to  the  renown  of  a  prince  on 
whom  tney  were  written;  such  great  actions 
and  Uves  deserving  to  be  the  subject  of  the 
noblest  pens  and  most  divine  phansies.'*  He 
proceeds:  '* Having  so  long  experienced  your 
care  and  indulgence,  and  been  formed,  as  it  were, 
by  your  own  aanda,  not  to  entitle  you  to  any 
thing  which  my  meanness  produces  would  be 
not  only  injustice,  but  sacrilege." 

He  published,  the  same  year,  a  poem  on  the 
"  Plague  of  Athens ;"  a  suoject  or  which  it  is 
not  easy  to  say  what  could  recommend  iu  To 
these  he  addea  afterwards  a  poem  on  Mr.  Cow- 
ley's death. 

.  After  the  restoration  he  took  orders,  and  by 
Cowley's  recommendation  was  made  chaplain 
to  the  I)uke  of  Buckingham,  whom  he  is  said 
to  have  helped  in  writing  "  The  Rehearsal." 
He  was  Ukewiae  chaplain  to  the  King. 

As  he  was  the  ftivourite  of  Wilkins,  at  whose 
house  began  those  philosophical  conferences  and 
inquiries  which  in  time  produced  the  Royal  So- 
ciety, he  was  consequently  engaged  in  the  same 
stuaies,  and  became  one  of  the  fello^ivs ;  and 
when,  after  their  incorponiiion,  someihin£r  seem- 
ed necessary  to  reconcile  the  public  to  lue  new 
institution,  he  undertook  to  write  its  hislory, 
which  he  j)ublished  in  1667.    This  ii  one  of  the 


few  hooks  which  selection  of  sentiment  and 
eleganoe  of  diction  have  been  able  to  pr^ 
serve,  Ifaoogh  written  upon  a  subject  flux  and 
transitory.  "The  history  of  the  Royal  So 
ciety,"  is  now  read,  not  with  the  wish  to  know 
what  they  were  tlien  doing,  bat  how  their  trans- 
actions are  exhibited  by  Sprat. 

In  the  next  year  he  published  "  Observations 
on  Sorbiere's  Voyage  into  England,  in  a  Letter 
to  Mr.  Wren."  This  is  a  vroSa  not  ill  perform- 
ed ;  but  perhaps  rewarded  with  at  least  its  full 
proportion  of  praise. 

In  1668,  he  published  Cowley's  Latin  poems^ 
and  prefixed  in  Latin  the  Life  of  the  Author, 
which  he  afterwards  amplified,  and  placed  be- 
fore Cowley's  Eln^Ush  works,  which  were  by 
will  committed  to  his  care. 

Ecclesiastical  benefices  now  fell  fiist  upon 
him.  In  1663,  he  became  a  prebendary  of 
Westminster,  and  had  afterwards  the  church  of 
St.  Margaret,  adjoining  to  the  Abbey.  He  waa, 
in  1680,  made  canon  of  Windsor ;  in  1683,  dean 
of  Westminster ;  and  in  1684,  bishop  of  Ro 
Chester. 

The  court  having  thus  a  claim  to  his  diligence 
and  gratitude,  he  was  required  to  write  the  hia- 
tory  ofthe  Rye-house  Plot:  and  in  1685, pub- 
lished "  A  true' Account  ana  Declaration  of  the 
horrid  Conspiracy  against  the  late  King,  his 
present  Majesty,  and  the  present  Government ;" 
a  performance  which  he  thought  convenient, 
after  the  Revolution,  to  extenuate  and  excuse. 

The  same  year,  being  clerk  ofthe  closet  to  the 
King,  he  was  made  dean  of  the  chapel-royal ; 
and,  the  year  aflerwards,  received  the  last  proof 
of  his  master's  confidence,  by  being  appomted 
one  of  the  commissioners  for  ecclesiasticalaffiiirs. 
On  the  critical  day  when  the  Declaration  dis- 
tinguished the  tjrue  sons  of  the  church  of  Eng^ 
land,  he  stood  neuter,  and  permitted  it  to  be 
read  at  Westminster  ;  but  pressed  none  to  vio- 


•  Dr.  Johnson  appears  to  hare  made  but  linls  use  of 
the  life  of  Dr  King,  prefixed  lo  h-s  "Works,  in  3  toN." 
1776,  to  which  ii  may  not  be  iinjiertiiunt  lo  refer  ihe 
reader.  His  taleni  for  humour  ought  to  be  nraiaed  in 
the  higheat  terms.  In  that  at  leaat  be  yielded  to  nons  of 
his  ooniemporarlea.— C 
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htft  Im  oonfldenoe;  and  ifhsa  the  Bbhop  of 
London  was  brought  before  them,  gave  his  voice 
in  his  favour. 

Thus  far  he  suflfered  interest  or  obedience  to 
carry  him ;  but  further  he  refused  to  ga  When 
he  found  that  the  powers  of  the  ecclesiastical 
eommission  were  to  be  exercised  against  those 
who  had  refused  the  Declaration,  ne  wrote  to 
the  lords,  and  other  commissioners,  a  formal 
profession  of  his  unwillingness  to  exercise  that 
authority  any  longer,  and  withdrew  himself 
from  them.  After  they  had  read  his  letter,  they 
adjourned  for  six  months,  and  scarcely  ever  met 
afterwards. 

When  King  James  was  frighted  away,  and 
a  new  eovemment  was  to  be  settled,  Sprat  was 
one  of  Uiose  who  considered,  in  a  conference, 
the  great  question,  whether  the  crown  was  va- 
cant, and  manfully  spoke  in  favour  of  his  old 
master. 

He  complied,  however,  with  the  new  esta- 
blishment, and  was  left  unmolested ;  but,in  1698, 
a  strange  attack  was  made  upon  him  by  one 
Robert  Young  and  Stephen  Blackhead,  both 
men  convicted  of  infamous  crimes,  and  both, 
when  the  scheme  was  laid,  prisoners  in  New- 
gatei  These  men  drew  up  an  association,  in 
which  they  whose  names  were  subscribed  de- 
clared their  resolution  to-  restore  King  James, 
to  seize  the  Princess  of  Orajige,  dead  «r  alive, 
and  to  be  ready  with  thirty  thousand  men  to 
meet  King  James  when  he  should  land.  To 
this  they  put  the  names  of  Sancroft,  Sprat,  Marl- 
borough, Scdisbury,  and  others.  The-  copy  of 
Dr.  Sprat's  name  was  obtained  by  a  fictitious  re- 
auesVto  which  an  answer  in  his  own  hand  was 
desired.  His  hand  was  copied  so  well,  that  he 
confessed  it  might  have  deceived  himsel£  Black- 
head, who  had  carried  the  letter,  being  sent  again 
with  a  plausible  messa^  was  very  carious  to 
see  the  nouse,  and  particalarly  importunate  to 
be  let  into  the  study ;  where,  as  is  supposed,  he 
designed  to  leave  (he  association.  Tnis^  how- 
ever, was  denied  him ;  and  he  dropped  it  in  a 
ilower-^t  in  the  parlour. 

Toung  now  laid  anr  information  before  the 
privy-council;  and.  May  7,  169S,  the  Bishop 
was  arrested,  and  kept  at  a  messenger's  under  a 
strict  guard  deven  days.  His  house  was  search- 
ed, and  directions  were  given  that  the  flower- 
pots should  be  inspected.  The  messengers,  how- 
ever, missed  the  room  in  wliich  the  paper  was 
lefl.  Blackhead  went  therefore  a  third  time; 
and,  finding  his  paper  where  he  had  1^  it, 
brought  it  away. 

The  Bishop,  having  been  enlarged^  was,  on 
June  the  10th  and  13u,  examined  a^am  before 
the  privy-council,  and  confronted  with  his  ac- 
cusers. Young  persisted  with  the  most  obdu- 
rate impudence,  against  the  strongest  evidence ; 
but  the  resolution  of  Blackhead  by  Cfsgrees  gave 
way^  There  remained  at  last  no  CBubt  of  the 


Bishop's  innocenae,  who,  with  great  prudence 
and  diligence,  traced  the  progress  and  detected 
the  characters  of  the  two  informers,  and  pub- 
lished an  account  of  his  own  examination  and 
deliverance:  which  made  such  an  impression 
upon  him,  that  he  commemorated  it  through  life 
by  a  yearly  day  of  thanksgiving. 

With  what  hope,  or  wlmt  interest,  the  villains 
had  contrived  an  accusation  which  they  must 
know  themselves  utterly  unable  to  prove,  was 
never  discovered. 

Afler  this,  he  passed  his  days  in  the  quiet  ex- 
ercise of  his  function.  When  the  cause  of  Sa- 
cheverell  put  the  pubhc  in  commotion,  he  ho> 
nestly  appeared  among  the  friends  of  the  church. 
He  lived  to  his  seventy-ninth  year,  and  died 
May  20,  1713. 

Burnet  is  not  very  favourable  to  his  memory ; 
but  he  and  Burnet  were  old  rivals.  On  some 
publio  occasion  they  both  preached  before  the 
House  of  Commons.  There  prevailed  in  those 
days  an  indecent  custom ;  when  the  preacher 
touched  any  favourable  topic  in  a  manner  thai 
delisted  his  audience,  their  approbation  was 
expressed  by  a  loud  Aum,  continued  in  proportion 
to  their  zeal  or  pleasure.  When  Burnet  pread^ 
ed,  part  of  his  congregation  hummed  so  loudly 
and  so  long,  that  he  sat  down  to  enjoy  it,  and 
rubbed  his  face  with  his  hankerchief.  When 
Sprat  preachedj  he  likewise  was  honoured  with 
the  like  animating  hum ;  but  he  stretched  out 
his  hand  to  the  congregation,  and  cried,  '*Peaae, 
peace^  I  pray  you  ]>eac&^ 

This  I  was  told  in.  my  youth  by  my  £ftther, 
an  old  man,  who  had  been  no  careless  observer 
of  the  passages  of  those  times. 

Burnet's  sermon,  says  Salmon,  was  remark 
able  for  sedition,  and  Sprat's  for  loyalty.  Bur- 
net had  the  thanks  of  the  house ;  Sprat  had  no 
thanks,  but  a  good  living  from  the  ^ing,  which, 
he  said,  was  of.as  much  value  as  the  Uianks  ot 
the  Commons. 

The  works  of  Sprat,  besides  his  few  poein% 
are,  "The  History  of  the  Royal  Society,"  "The 
Life  of  Cowley,"  "  The  Answer  to  Sorbiere," 
"TUb  History  of  the  Ry;e-house  Plot,"  "  The 
Relation  of  his  own  Examination,"  and  a  volume 
of  sermons.  I  hwve  heard  it  observed,  with  greai 
justness,  that  every  book  is  of  a  different  und, 
and  that  eaqh  has  its  distinct  and  characteri^ 
tical  excellence. 

My  business  is  only  with  his  poems.  He 
oonsKlered  Cowley  as  a  model ;  and  supposed 
that,  as  he  was  imitated^  perfection  was  ap- 
nroached.  Nothing,  theremre,  but  Pindaric 
liberty  was  to  be  expected.  There  is  in  his  few 
productions  no  want  of  such  conceits  as  he 
thoujdit  excellent:  and  of  those  our  judfi;ment 
may  be  settled  by  the  first  that  appears  m  hi» 
praise  of  Cromwell,  where  he  says,  that  Crom* 
well's  "  fame,  like  man,  will  grow  white  as  it 
grows  okL? 


HALIFAX. 


Thi  Life  ofUiA  Eakl  of  Hauvaz  wu  pn>- 
pariy  that  of  an  axtftil  and  active  stateamaii,  em- 
ployed in  balancing  paitied,  contriving  ezpedi- 
enti,  and  combating  opposition,  and  ezpooed  to 
the  viciaaitudes  of  advanoement  and  ae^radar 
tion ;  but  in  this  collection,  poetical  merit  n  the 
daim  to  attention ;  and  the  aoooont  which  is 
here  to  be  expected  may  properiy  be  proportion- 
ed not  to  hia  influence  in  tne  atate,  but  to  hia 
rank  among  the  writera  of  vene. 

CBARLsa  MowTAOVB  was  bom  April  16, 1661, 
at  Horton,  in  Northamptonahire,  the  aon  of 
Mr.  Geoige  Montague,  a  younger  aon  of  the 
Earl  of  Mancheater.  He  waa  educated  firat  in 
the  country,  and  then  removed  to  Weatminater, 
where^  in  1677,  he  waa  choaen  a  king'a  acholar, 
and  recommended  himaelf  to  Buaby  by  his  feli- 
city in  extonporaiy  epi^rrama.  He  contracted 
a  ver^  intimate  friendahip  with  Mr.  Stepney  ; 
and,  in  1688,  when  Stepney  waa  elected  at 
Cambridge,  the  election  or  Montague  being  not 
to  proceed  till  the  year  following,  he  waa  &aid 
leat  by  beinc  placed  at  Oxford  he  mie;fat  be  sepa- 
rated from  his  companion,  and  thererore  aolicited 
to  be  removed  to  Cambridge,  without  waiting 
for  the  advantagea  of  another  jear. 

It  aeema  indeed  time  to  wish  fbr  a  removal ; 
for  he  waa  already  a  achool-boy  of  one-and- 
twenty. 

Hia  relation,  Dr.  Montague,  waa  then  maater 
of  the  college  in  which  he  waa  placed  a  fellow- 
commoner,  and  took  him  under  his  particular 
care.  Here  he  commenced  an  acquaintance  with 
the  great  Newton,  which  continued  through  hia 
lif^  and  waa  at  laat  atteated  by  a  legacy. 

In  1685,  hia  veraea  on  the  death  of  King 
Chariea  miade  such  an  impreaaion  on  the  Ean 
of  Dorset,  that  he  waa  invited  to  town,  and  in- 
troduced by  that  nniveraal  patron  to  the  other 
wita.  In  1687,  he  joined  with  Prior  in  <<The 
City  Mouae  and  the  Country  Mouae,**  a  buN 
leoque  of  Dryden*a  "Hind  and  Panther.'*  He 
■igned  the  invitation  to  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
and  aat  in  the  convention.  He  about  the  same 
time  married  the  Couoteaa  Dowager  of  Man- 
cheater,  and  intended  to  have  taken  ordera ;  but 
afterwarda,  altering  hia  purpose,  he  purchaaed 
for  l,500f.  the  place  of  one  of  the  derka  of  the 
coundL 

After  he  had  written  hia  epiatle  on  the  victory 
of  the  Bo^e,  hia  patron,  Dorset,  introduced 
him  to  Kmg  William,  with  thia  expreaaion: 
^'Sir,  I  have  brought  a  mou»e  to  wait  on  your 
Biaiea^.**  To  whidi  the  King  is  said  to  have 
repued,  **  You  do  well  to  put  me  in  the  way  of 
flBaking  a  man  of  him ;"  and  ordered  him  a  pen- 
don  of  five  hundred  pounds.  Thia  story,  how- 
ever current,  seems  to  have  been  made  after  the 
event  The  Kine'a  anawer  implies  a  greater 
acquaintance  with  our  proverbial  and  familiar 
diction  than  King  William  could  possibly  have 
attained. 

In  1691,  being  member  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, he  aiguea  warmly  in  favour  of  a  law  to 


grant  tiie  aadatanoe  of  coonael  in  tnds  for  Ingfa 
treaaon;  and,inthemidatof  hia  speech,  falling 
into  aome  confuaion,  waa  for  a  while  ailent ;  but, 
recovering  himaelf,  obaerved,  **  how  reaaonable 
it  was  to  allow  counsel  to  men  called  aa  crimi- 
nala  before  a  court  of  justice,  when  it  appeared 
how  much  the  preaence  of  that  aaaembiy  could 
diaconcert  one  of  thdr  own  body*"* 

After  thia  he  rose  fast  into  honours  and  em- 
plovments,  being  made  one  of  the  commisaionera 
of  the  Treaaury,  and  called  to  the  privy-counciL 
In  1694,  he  became  chancellor  of  the  Exchequer ; 
and  the  next  year  enmfed  in  the  great  attempt 
of  the  recdnage,  which  waa  in  two  yeara  hap- 
pily completed.  In  1696,  he  projectea  the  gene- 
ral fund,  and  ruaed  the  credit  of  the  Exchequer; 
and,  after  inouiry  concerning  a  grant  of  Irish 
crown-lands,  it  was  determined  by  a  ?ote  of  the 
Commons,  that  Chariea  Montague,  Esq.  had 
deaerved  lus  Majeaty^a  favour.  In  1698,  being 
advanced  to  the  nrst  commission  of  theTreasuxy, 
he  waa  appdnted  one  of  the  regency  in  the 
Eanj^a  abaence :  the  next  year  he  waa  made 
auditor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  the  year  after 
created  Baron  Halifax.  He  waa,  however,  im- 
peached by  the  Commona ;  but  the  articlea  were 
dismiased  oy  the  Lorda. 

At  the  acoeaaon  of  Clueen  Anne  he  waa  dis- 
miased from  the  council ;  and  in  the  firat  parlia- 
ment of  her  reign  waa  again  attacked  by  the 
Commons,  and  again  escaped  by  the  protection 
of  tibe  Lorda.  In  1704,  he  wrote  an  anawer  to 
Bromley'a  speech  againatoccauond  conformity. 
He  headed  the  inqdiy  into  the  danger  of  the 
church.  In  1706,  ne  propoaed  and  negotiated 
the  Union  with  Scotland  ;  and  when  the  Elec- 
tor of  Hanover  had  recdved  the  garter,  after  the 
act  had  paaaed  for  securing  the  proteatant  suc- 
cession, he  waa  appointed  to  carry  the  enaigna 
of  the  order  to  the  doctoral  court  He  aat  aa 
one  of  the  judgea  of  Sacheverdl ;  but  voted  for 
a  mild  aentence.  Bdng  now  no  longer  in  fa^ 
vour,  he  contrived  to  obtain  a  writ  for  summon- 
ing the  Electord  Prince  to  pariiament  aa  Dukh 
of  Cambridge. 

At  the  Gtueen'a  death  he  waa  appointed  one 
of  the  regents ;  and  at  the  aoceaaion  of  Qeoige 
I.  waa  nude  Eari  of  Hdifax,  knight  of  tiie  gar- 
ter, and  first  commiadoner  of  the  Treaaury,  with 
a  grant  to  hia  nephew  of  the  reversion  of  the 
auditorahip  of  Hbe  Excheouer.  More  waa  not  to 
be  had,  and  this  he  kept  out  a  little  while ;  for, 
on  the  19th  of  May,  1715,  he  died  of  an  inflam- 
mation of  his  lungs. 

*  Mr.  Reed  obaerves  that  thia  aneedoce  It  related  \jj 
Mr.  Walpole.  in  hie  "  Catalofue  of  Boyal  and  Noble 
Authora.'*  ofthe  Earl  ofShaAeebonr,  author  oTthe  "  Cha* 
racteristica ;"  bat  to  appeara  to  me  to  be  a  miatake,  ir 
we  are  to  understand  that  the  worda  were  apoken  bj 
Shafteabuij  at  thia  time,  when  he  had  no  aeat  In  the 
Houve  of  Coraroona ;  nor  did  the  bill  paaa  at  thia  time, 
being  thrown  out  hj  the  Houae  of  Lorda.  It  became  a 
law  in  the  7ih  William,  when  Halifax  and  ShaAaabuiy 
both  had  aeais.  The  ediiora  of  the  "  Biofnraphia  Britan- 
nica*>  adopted  Mr.  Walpole'a  atory,  but  ihey  are  not 
apeaking  of  this  period.  The  atory  lirM  appeared  In  the 
Life  of  Lord  Halifax,  publiahed  In  1715^-45 
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Of  Um,  wlio  from  a  poet  became  a  patron  of 
poets,  it  Ml  be  readUy  oeUeved  that  the  w<nk0 
would  not  mifls  of  celebration.  Addison  began 
to  praise  him  eaily,  and  was  followed  or  acoom- 
panied  by  other  poets;  peihaps  by  almost  all^ 
except  Swift  and  Pope,  who  forebore  to  flatter 
him  m  his  life^  and  after  his  death  spoke  of  him ; 
Swift  with  slight  censure,  and  Pope,  in  the  cha- 
ruster  of  Bafo,  with  acrimonious  contempt. 

He  was,  as  Pope  says,  '*fed  with  dedica- 
tions;'' fi>r  Tickeli  affirms  that  no  dedication 
was  unrewarded.  To  charge  all  unmerited 
piaise  with  the  guilt  of  flattery,  and  to  suppose 
that  the  encomiast  always  knows  and  feels  the 
frlsehoode  of  his  assertions,  is  surely  to  discover 
neat  ignorance  of  human  nature  and  human 
nfe.  In  determinatioos  depending  not  on  rules, 
but  on  experience  and  comparison,  judgment  is 
always,  in  some  de^ree^  subject  to  afiection. 
Very  near  to  admiration  is  the  wish  to  admire. 

Evorr  man  willingly  gives  value  to  th^  praise 
which  he  receives,  and  considers  the  sentence 


passed  in  his  favour  as  the  sentence  of  discern- 
ment We  admire  in  a  friend  that  understand- 
ing which  selected  us  for  confidence ;  we  admire 
more,  in  a  patron,  that  judgment  which,  instead 
of  scattering 'bounty  indiscriminately,  directed 
it  to  us ;  and,  if  the  patron  be  an  author,  those 
performances  which  gratitude  forbids  us  to 
blame,  afiection  will  easily  dispose  us  to  exalt. 

To  these  prejudices,  hardly  culpable,  interest 
adds  a  power  always  operating,  though  not 
always,  because  not  willinffly,  perceived.    The 
modesty  of  praise  wean  gradually  away ;  and  per 
haps  the  pnde  of  patronage  may  be  in  time  so  in 
creased,  that  modest  praise  will  no  lon^r  please. 

Many  a  blandishment  was  practisea  upon 
HahfSuc,  which  he  would  never  have  known, 
had  he  no  other  attractions  than  those  of  his 
poetry,  of  which  a  short  time  has  withered  the 
beauties.  It  would  now  be  esteemed  no  honour, 
by  a  contributor  to  the  monthly  bundles  of 
verses,  to  be  told,  that  in  strains  either  familiar 
or  solemn,  he  smgs  like  Montague. 


PARNELL. 


Tbs  Life  of  Dr.  PAaNBLL  is  a  task  which  I 
ibould  very  willin^y  decline,  since  it  has  been 
lately  written  by  Goldsmith,  a  man  of  such 
variety  of  powers,  and  such  felicity  of  perform- 
ance, that  he  always  seemed  to  do  best  that 
which  he  was  doing ;  a  man  who  had  the  art  of 
being  minute  without  tediousness,  and  general 
without  confusion ;  whose  lan^age  was  copious 
without  exuberance,  exact  without  constraint^ 
and  easy  without  weakness. 

What  such  an  author  has  told,  who  would  tell 
again  7  I  have  made  an  abstract  from  his  larger 
narrative ;  and  have  this  gratification  from  my 
attempt,  that  it  gives  me  an  opportunity  of  pay- 
mg  doe  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Qoldnnith. 

Td  y<lp  yi^S  f^n  ^avivrttw, 

Tbomab  Parnbll  was  the  son  of  a  common- 
wealthsman  of  the  same  name,  who,  at  the  Re- 
storation, left  Congleton.  in  Cheshire,  where 
the  fiimily  had  been  established  for  several  cen- 
turies, and  settling  in  Ireland,  purchased  an  es- 
tate, which,  with  lus  lands  in  Cheshire,  descended 
to  the  poet,  who  was  bom  in  Dublin,  in  1679 ; 
andi,  after  the  usual  education  at  a  irrammar^ 
school,  wa«,  at  the  a^e  of  thirteen,  admitted  into 
theCdUege,  where,  m  1700,  he  became  master 
of  aits ;  and  was  the  same  year  ordained  a  dea^ 
oon,  though  under  the  canonical  age,  by  a  dis- 
pensation from  the  Bishop  of  Derry. 

About  three  yeara  afterwards  he  was  made  a 
priest;  and  m  1705,  Dr.  Ashe,  the  Bishop  of 
Cloflher,  conferred  upon  him  the  archdeaconry 
ofC^oriier.  About  the  same  year  he  married 
Mrs.  Anne  Minchin,  an  amiable  lady,  by  whom 
he  had  two  sons,  who  died  young,  and  a  daugh- 
ter who  long  survived  him. 

At  the  ejection  of  the  whigs,  in  the  end  of 
CUttCQ  Anne's  reign,  Pamell  was  persuaded  to 


change  his  party,  not  without  much  censure  ftmn 
those  whom  he  forsook,  and  was  received  by 
the  new  ministry  as  a  valuable  reinforcement 
When  the  Earl  of  Oxford  was  told  that  Dr.  Paiw 
nell  waited  among  the  crowd  in  the  outer  room, 
he  went,  by  the  persuasion  of  Swift,  with  his 
treasurer's  staff'in  hiq  hand,  to  inquire  for  him, 
and  to  bid  him  welcome;  and,  as  may  be  in- 
ferred fipom  Pope's  dedication,  adnutted  him  as 
a  favourite  companion  to  his  convivial  houn ; 
but,  as  it  seems  often  to  have  happened  in  those 
times  to  the  favourites  of  the  great,  without  at- 
tention to  his  fortune,  which,  however,  was  in 
no  ffreat  need  of  improvement 

Pamell,  who  did  not  want  ambition  or  vanity, 
was  desirous  to  make  himself  conspicuous,  ana 
to  show  how  worthy  he  was  of  high  prefenneut 
As  he  thought  himself  qualified  to  become  a 
popular  preacher,  he  displayed  his  elocution 
with  great  success  in  the  pulpits  of  London ;  but 
the  Ctueen's  death  putting  an  end  to  his  expec- 
tations, abated  his  diligence ;  and  Pope  repre- 
sents lum  as  falling  fifom  that  time  into  intem- 
perance of  wine.  That  in  his  latter  life  he  was 
too  much  a  lover  of  the  bottle,  is  not  denied; 
but  I  have  heard  it  imputed  to  a  cause  more 
likely  to  obtain  forgiveness  from  mankind — the 
untimely  death  of  a  dariing  son :  or,  as  othen 
tell,  the  loss  of  his  vrife,  who  died  (171S)  in  the 
midst  of  his  expectations. 

He  WBB  now  to  derive  every  fiitura  addition  to 
his  preferments  from  his  personal  interest  vrith 
his  private  finends,  and  he  was  not  loiiff  unre- 

Saraed.  He  was  warmly  recommenaed  by 
wift  to  Archbishop  KinA  who  gave  him  a 
Erebend  in  1713;  and  in  May,  1716,  presented 
im  to  the  vicarage  of  FingUtse,  in  tiie  diocess 
of  Dublin,  worth  four  hundred  pounds  a^year. 
Sueh  noticoi  from  such  a  man,  melines  me  Uk 
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beUeno^  that  the  Yioe  of  which  ha  hk»  be«i  Ac- 
cused was  not  grosB,  or  not  notoiioufli 

But  his  prosperity  did  not  last  long.  His  end, 
whatever  was  its  cause,  was  now  approaching. 
He  enjoyed  his  prefeniient  little  more  than  a 
year;  for  in  July,  1717,  in  his  thirty-eighth 
year,  he  died  at  Chester,  on  his  way  to  Ire- 
land. 

He  seems  to  have  been  one  of  those  poets  who 
take  delight  in  writing.  He  contributed  to  the 
papers  of  that  time,  and  probably  published 
more  than  he  owned.  He  left  many  composi- 
tions behind  him,  of  which  Pope  selected  uioae 
which  he  thought  best,  and  dedicated  them  to 
the  Earl  of  O^Sbrd.  Of  these  Qoldsmith  has 
given  an  opinion,  and  his  criticism  it  is  seldom 
safe  to  contradict  He  bestows  justBraise  upon 
"The  Rise  of  Woman,"  "The  Fairy  Tale," 
and  "  The  PervigiUum  Veneris  ;"  but  has  very 
properly  remark^,  that  in  "  The  Battle  of  Mice 
and  Frogs,"  the  Greek  names  have  not  in  Eng- 
lish their  original  effect 

Et3  tells  us,  that "  The  Book- Worm"  is  boi^ 
rowed  from  Beza ;  but  he  should  hare  added, 
with  modem  applications :  and,  when  he  disco- 
vers that  "Qay  Bacchus"  is  translated  iirom 
Augurellus,  he  ought  to  have  remarked  that  the 
latter  part  is  purely  Pamell's.  Another  poem, 
"  When  Spring  comes  on,"  is,  he  says,  taken 
from  the  French.  I  would  add,  that  the  descrip- 
tion of  harrenneu,  in  his  verses  to  Pope,  was 
borrowed  from  Secundus ;  but,  lately  searching 
for  the  passage,  which  I  had  formeri'y  read,  I 
oovld  not  find  it'  The"  Night-piece  o»  Death" 
ia  indirectly  preferred  by  Gkoldamitk  to  Gbay*s 


"  Cknidiyaid  t**  but,  in  nqr  opmhrnf  ^^J  has 
the  advantage  of  dignity,  variety,  and  originality 
of  sentiment.  He  observes,  that  the  stoiy  of 
the  "  Hermit"  is  in  More's  "  Dialogues"  and 
Howell's  "Letters,"  and  supposes  it  to  have 
been  originally  Arabian. 

Qoldsmith  has  not  taken  any  notice  of  the 
"  Elegy  to  the  old  Beauty,"  which  ie,  peihaps, 
the  meanest ;  nor  of  the  "  Allegory  on  Man," 
the  happiest  of  Pamell's  performances ;  the  hint 
of  the  "  H3rmn  tq  Contentment"  I  suspect  to 
have  been  borrowed  from  Cleiveland. 

The  general  character  of  Pamell  is  not  great 
extent  of  comprehension,  or  fertility  of  miod. 
Of  the  little  tnat  appean  still  less  is  his  own. 
His  praise  must  be  derived  from  the  eaaj 
sweetness  of  his  diction :  in  his  verses  &ere  is 
more  happiness  than  pains ;  he  is  sprightly  with- 
out eflbrt,  and  always  delights,  though  he  never 
ravishes ;  every  thing  is  proper,  yet  eveiy  thing 
seems  casual.  If  there  is  some  appearance  <h 
elaboration  in  the  **  Hermit,"  the  narratiTe,  as 
it  is  less*  airy,  is  less  pleasing.  Of  his  other 
compositions  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether 
they  are  the  productions  of  nature,  so  excellent 
as  not  to  Want  the  help  of  art,  or  of  art  so  re- 
fined as  to  resemble  nature. 

This  criticism  relktes  only  to  the  pieces  pub- 
lished by  Pope.  Of  the  large  appendages,  which 
I  find  in  the  last  edition,  I  can  only  say,  that  I 
know  not  whence  they  came,  nor  have  ever  in- 
quired whither  they  are  ^ing.  They  stand 
upon  the  faith  of  the  compders. 

*  Dr.  Wsnon  asks,  '■'less  than  wkac  ^^— E 
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Samvbl  Gauth  was  of  a  good  family  in 
Yoikshire,  and  from  some  school  ia  his  own 
oountiy  became  a  student  at  Peteihoose,  in 
Cambridge,  where  he  resided  till  he  became  doc- 
tor of  physic  on  July  7th,  1691.  He  was  ex- 
amined before  the  College,  at  London,  on  March 
the  ISth,  1691-8,  and  admitted  fellow,  June  a6th, 
1693.  He  was  soon  so  much  distinguished  by 
his  conversation  and  aocomplishments,  as  to 
obtain  very  extensive  practice;  and,  if  a  pam- 
nhlet  of  those  times  may  be  credited,  had  the 
favour  and  confidence  of  one  party,  as  Radclifie 
had  of  the  other. 

He  is  always  mentioned  as  a  man  of  bene- 
volence ;  and  it  is  just  to  suppose  that  his  desire 
of  helping  the  helpless  disposed  him  to  so  much 
zeal  for  the  Dispensary;  an  undertaking,  of 
which  some  aocount,  however  short,  is  proper  to 
be  given. 

Whether  what  Temple  says  be  true,  that  phy- 
sicians have  had  more  learning  than  the  other 
faoolties,  1  will  not  stay  to  inquire  ^  but,  I  be- 
lieve, every  man  has  found  in  physicians  great 
liberality  and  dignity  of  sentiment,  very  prompt 
elihiBon  of  benefieeiice,  and  wiUin«ness  to  exert 
•  Iwnlive  ait  when  there  is  no  hope  of  locrft. 


Ajpeeably  to  this  character,  the  College  of  Phys^ 
sicians,  in  July,  1687,  pobli^ed  an  edict  rs- 
(quiring  all  the  fellows,  candidates,  and  hcen- 
tiates,  to  give  gratuitous  advice  to  theneigfa- 
booring  poor. 

Thu  edict  was  sent  to  the  court  of  aldermen  ;- 
and*,  a  question  bemg  made  to  whom  the  appel 
lation  of  the  poor  should  be  extended,  the  Col 
le^  answered,  that  it  should  be  sufficient  to 
bnh^  a  testimonial  from  ihe  clergyman  officiat- 
ing m  the  parish  where  the  patient  resided. 

After  a  year's  experience,  the  physicians  found 
their  chanty  frustrated  by  some  malignant  ofH 
position,  and  made,  to  a  great  degree,  vain  by 
the  high  price  of  physic ;  they  therefore  voteo, 
in  August,  1688,  that  the  labontoiy  of  the  Col- 
lege should  be  accommodated  to  the  preparation 
of^medidnes,  and  another  room  prepared  (or 
their  reception ;  and  that  the  contributors  to  the 
expense  soould  manage  the  charity. 

It  was  now  expected,  that  the  apothecaries 
would  have  undertaken-  the  care  of  providing 
medicines ;  but  they  took  another  oonrae.  Think- 
ing the  whole  design-  pernicious  to  their  mterast, 
they  endeavoured  to  raiiM  a  Action  a^jainst  tt  in 
the  CtfUege,  and  fbond  some  physiciui*  mean 
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eiHHigfa  to  Bolicit  their  patromige,  by  betraymg 
to  them  the  counsels  of  the  College.  The 
greater  part,  however,  enforced  by  a  new  edict, 
in  1694,  the  former  order  of  1687,  and  sent  it  t& 
the  mayor  and  aldermen,  who  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  treat  with  the  College,  and  settle  the 
mode  of  administering  the  chanty. 

It  was  desired  by  the  aldermen  that  the  tes- 
timonials of  churchwardens  and  overseers  should 
be  admitted ;  and  that  all  hired  servants,  and 
all  apprentices  to  handicraftsmen,  should  be  con* 
sidered  as  poor.  This  likewise  was  granted  by 
the  College. 

It  was  then  considered  who  should  distribute 
the  medicines,  and  who  should  settle  their 
prices.  The  physicians  procured  some  apc^e- 
caries  to  undertake  the  dispensation,  and  ofiered 
that  the  warden  and  company  of  the  apotheca- 
ries should  adiust  the  price.  This  offer  was 
rejected ;  and  tne  apothecaries  who  had  engaged 
to  assist  the  charity  were  considered  as  traitors 
to  the  company,  threatened  with  the  imposition 
of  troublesome  offices,  and  deterred  from  the 
performance  of  their  engiigements.  The  apo- 
thecaries ventured  upon  public  opposition,  and 
presented  a  kind  of  remonstrance  against  the 
desi^  to  the  committee  of  the  city,  which  the 
physicians  condescended  to  confute ;  and  at  last 
the  traders  seem  to  have  prevailed  among  the 
sons  of  trade ;  for  the  proposal  of  the  College 
having  been  considered,  a  paper  of  approbation 
was  drawn  up,  but  postponed  and  forgotten. 

The  physicians  still  persisted ;  and  in  1696  a 
subscription  was  raised  by  themselves,  accord- 
ing to  an  agreement  prefixed  to  the  Dispensary. 
The  poor  were,  for  a  time,  supplied  witn  medi- 
cines ;^  for  how  long^  a  time  1  know  not  The 
medicinal  charity,  like  others,  began  with  ar- 
dour, but  soon  remitted,  and  at  last  died  gradu- 
ally away. 

About  the  time  of  the  subscription  begins  the 
action  of  "The  Dispensary.*  The  poem,  as  its 
subiect  was  present  and  popular,  co-operated 
with  the  passions  and  prejudices  then  prevalent, 
and  with  such  auxiliaries  to  its  intrinsic  merit, 
was  universally  and  liberally  applauded.  It  was 
on  the  side  of  charity  against  the  intrigues  of 
intercut,  and  of  regular  learning  against  the 
licentious  usurp  tion  of  medical  authority,  and 
was  therefore  naturally  favoured  by  those  who 
read  and  can  judge  of  poetry. 

In  1697,  Garth  spoke  that  which  is  now  called 
the  Harveim  Oration  ;  which  the  authors  of  the 
"  Biographia''  mention  with  more  praise  than 
the  passage  quoted  in  their  notes  will  fully 
iustify.  uarth,  speaking  of  the  mischiefs  done 
by  quacks,  has  these  expressions: — "Non  ta- 
men  telis  vulnerat  ista  agyrtarum  colluvies,  sed 
theriaca  qnadam  magis  pemiciosa,  non  pyrio, 
fiod  pulvere  nescio  c][uo  exotico  certat,  non  glo- 
huVis  plumbeis,  sed  pilulis  eaue  lethalibus  inter- 
ficit"  This  was  certainly  tbought  fine  by  the 
author,  and  is  still  admired  by  his  biographer. 
In  October,  1702,  he  became  one  of  the  censors 
of  the  College. 

Garth,  being  an  active  and  zealous  whig,  was 
a  member  of  the  Kit-cat  club,  and,  by  conse- 
quence, familiarly  known  to  all  the  great  men 
of  that  denomination.    In  1710,  when  the  go- 


Temment  fell  into  other  hands,  be  writ  to 
Lord  Godolphin,  on  hia  dismission,  a  short  poem, 
which  was  criticised  in  the  "Examiner,"  and  so 
Buccassfully  either  defended  or  excused  by  M& 
Addison,  that,  for  the  sake  of  the  vindication,  it 
ouffht  to  be  preserved. 

At  the  accession  of  the  present  family  his 
merits  were  acknowledged  and  rewarded.  He 
was  knighted  with  the  swoxd  of  his  hero,  Marl* 
borough  \  and  was  made  physician  in  ordinary 
to  the  King,  and  physician  general  to  the 
army. 

lie  then  undertook  an  edition  of  Ovid's  "  Me- 
tamorphoses," translated  by  several  hands,  which 
he  recommended  by  a  preface,  written  with 
more  ostentation  than  ability :  his  notions  are 
half-formed,  and  his  materials  immethodically 
confiised.  This  was  his  last  woriL.  He  died 
Jan.  18, 1717-18,  and  was  buried  at  Haxrow-on^ 
the-hilL 

His  personal  character  seems  to  have  been 
social  and  liberal.  He  communicated  himself 
through  a  very  wide  extent  of  acquaintance ;  and 
though  firm  in  a  party,  at  a  time  when  firmness 
included  virulence,  yet  he  imparted  his  kindness 
to  those  who  were  not  supposed  to  favour  his 
principles.  He  was  an  early  encoura^er  of  Pope, 
and  was  at  once  the  friend  of  Addison  and  of 
Granville.  He  is  accused  of  voluptuousness 
and  irre%ion ;  and  Fope^  who  savs,  "  that  if 
ever  there  was  a  good  Cnnstian,  without  know 
ing  himself  to  be  so,  it  was  Dr.  Garth,"  seems 
not  able  to  deny  what  he  is  angry  to  hear,  and 
loath  to  confess. 

Pope  afterwards  declared  himself  convinced, 
that  Garth  died  in  the  communion  of  the 
church  of  Rome,  having  been  privately  recon- 
ciled. It  is  observed  by  Lowth,  that  there  is  less 
distance  than  is  thought  between  skepticism  and 
popery :  and  that  a  mind,  wearied  with  perpe 
tual  doubt,  willingly  seeks  repose  in  the  Dosom 
of  an  infallible  church. 

His  poetry  has  been  praised  at  least  equally 
to  its  merit  In  "The  Dispensary"  there  is  a 
strain  of  smooth  and  free  versification  ;  but  few 
lines  are  eminently  elep^ant  No  passages  fall 
below  mediocrity,  and  few  rise  much  above  it 
The  plan  seems  formed  without  just  proportion 
to  the  subject ;  the  means  and  end  have  no  ne- 
cessary connexion.  Resnel,  in  his  preface  to 
Pope's  Essay,  remarks,  that  Garth  exhibits  no 
discrimination  of  characters ;  and  that  what  any 
one  says  might,  with  equal  propriety,  have  been 
said  by  another.  The  general  design  is,  per- 
haps, open  to  criticism  j  out  the  composition  can 
seldom  be  charged  with  inaccuracy  or  ne^li 
gence.  The  Author  never  slumbers  m  sclf-m 
dulgence;  his  full  vigour  is  always  exerted  i 
scarcely  a  line  is  left  unfinished ;  nor  is  it  easy 
to  find  an  expression  used  by  constraint,  or  a 
thought  imperfectly  expressed.  It  was  remark 
ed  by  Pope,  that  "The  Dispensary"  had  beeii 
corrected  in  every  edition,  and  that  every  change 
was  an  improvement.  It  appears,  however,  to 
want  something  of  poetical  ardour,  and  some* 
thing  of  general  delectation;  and,  therefore, 
since  it  has  been  no  longer  supported  by  acci- 
dental and  intrinsic  popularity,  it  has  been 
scarcely  able  to  support  itself. 
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NicaoLAB  RowBWM  bomatLhtleBeckford, 
m  Bedfordshire,  in  167S.  His  frmily  bad  Ions 
potMtted  a  oonsiderable  estate,  with  a  good 
noiue,  at  Lambertoun,  in  Deronshire.*  His 
ancestor,  from  whom  he  descended  in  a  direct 
line,  receiyed  the  arms  borne  by  his  descend- 
ants for  bis  bravery  in  the  Holy  War.  His 
father,  John  Rowe,  who  was  the  first  that  quit- 
ted Ms  paternal  acres  to  practise  any  part  of 
1>rofit,  professed  the  law,  and  published  Ben- 
ow's  and  Dallison*s  ** Reports"  in  the  reign  of 
James  the  Second,  when  in  opposition  to  the 
notions,  ^en  diligently  propagated,  of  dispens- 
ing power,  be  yenturea  to  remark  how  low  his 
authors  rated  the  prerogative.  He  was  made  a 
sergeant,  and  died  April  30,  1698.  He  was 
buned  in  the  Temple  church. 

Nicholas  was  first  sent  to  a  private  school,  at 
Sghgate;  and,  being  afterwards  removed  to 
Westminster,  was.  at  twelve  years,t  chosen  one 
of  the  King's  scholars.  His  master  was  Bnsbi^, 
who  suffered  none  of  his  scholars  to  let  their 
Dowen  lie  useless ;  and  his  exercises  in  severs! 
languages  are  said  to  have  been  written  with 
uncommon  degrees  of  excellence,  and  yet  to  have 
cost  him  very  Tittle  labour. 

At  sixteen  he  had,  in  his  father's  opinioq, 
made  advances  in  learning  sufficient  to  qualify 
him  for  the  study  of  law,  and  was  entered  a  stu- 
dent of  the  Middle  Temple,  where  for  some  time 
he  read  statutes  and  reports  with  proficiency 
proportionate  to  the  force  of  his  mind,  which 
was  already  such  that  he  endeavoured  to  com- 
prehend law,  not  as  a  series  of  precedents,  or 
colle<^on  of  positive  precepts,  but  as  a  system 
of  rational  government,  and  impartial  justice. 

When  he  was  nineteen,  he  was,  by  the  death 
of  his  father,  left  more  to  his  own  direction,  and 
probsbly  from  that  time  suffered  law  gradually 
to  give  way  to  poetry.  At  twenty-five  he  pro- , 
duced  ''The  Ambitious  Step-mother,"  which 
was  received  with  so  much  favour,  that  he  de- 
voted himself  from  that  lime  wholly  to  elegant 
literature. 

His  next  tragedy  (1702)  was  <*  Tameriane," 
in  which,  under  the  name  of  Tameriane,  he  in- 
tended to  characterize  King  William,  and  Lewis 
the  Fourteenth  under  Bajazet  The  virtues  of 
Tamerlane  seem  to  have  been  arbitrarily  as- 
signed him  by  his  poet,  for  I  know  not  that  his- 
tory gives  any  other  qualities  than  those  which 


occasional  praise.  ^^Tamerlane^hasforaloog 
time  been  acted  only  once  a  year,  on  the  night 
when  EJng  William  landed.  Our  quarrd  inth 
Lewis  has  been  lon^  over ;  and  it  now  gratifies 
neither  zeal  nor  mahce  to  see  him  painted  with 
aggravated  features,  like  a  Saracen  upon  a  sign. 
"The  Fair  Penitent,"  his  next  production, 
(1703,)  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing  tragedies  on 
the^Uge,  where  it  sdll  keeps  its  turns  of  ap- 
pearing, and  nrobably  will  long  keep  them,  for 


mstke  a  conqueror.  I'he  fashion,  however,  of 
the  time  was,  to  accumulate  upon  Lewis  all  that 
can  raise  horror  and  detestation ;  and  whatever 
good  was  withheld  from  him,  that  it  might  not 
be  thrown  away,  was  bestowed  upon  King  Wil- 
liam. 

This  was  the  tragedy  which  Rowe  valued 
most,  and  that  which  probably,  by  the  help  cf 
politieal  auxiliaries,  excited  most  applause ;  but 
occasional  poetry  must  often  content  itself  with 


*  In  die  Tlllare,  Lamerton^—Orig.  RdiL 
t  Hs  was  aoc  eleeied  till  ie88.-.M. 


fore  easily  received  by  the  imagmation,  and  _ 
similated  to  common  life;  the  diction  is  ex- 
quisitely harmonious,  and  soft  or  sprightly  as 
occasion  reqoiries. 

The  character  of  Lothario  seems  to  have 
been  expanded  by  Richardson  into  Lovelace : 
but  he  has  excelled  his  ori^nal  in  the  moral  ef- 
fect of  the  fiction.  Lothario,  with  gayety  which 
cannot  be  hated,  and  bravery  which  cannot  be 
despised,  retains  too  much  of  the  spectator's 
kindness.  It  was  in  the  power  of  Richardson 
alone  to  teach  us  at  once  esteem  and  detesta- 
tion, to  make  virtuous  resentment  overpower  all 
the  benevolence  which  wit,  elegance,  and  cou- 
rage naturally  excite ;  and  to  lose  at  last  the  hero 
in  the  villain. 

The  fifth  ad  is  not  equal  to  the  former :  the 
events  of  the  drama  are  exhausted,  and  little  re- 
mains but  to  talk  of  what  is  past  It  has  been 
observed,  that  the  titlie  of  the  play  does  not  suf- 
ficiently correspond  with  the  behaviour  of  Ca- 
lista,  who  at  last  shows  no  evident  signs  of  re- 
pentance, but  may  be  reasonably  suspected  of 
feeling  pun  from  detection  ratiber  than  from 
guilt,  and  expresses  more  shame  than  somw, 
and  more  rage  than  shame. 

His  next  ( 1706)  was  «  Ulysses ;"  which,  with 
the  common  fate  of  mythological  stories,  is  now 
generally  neglected.  We  have  been  too  early 
acquainted  with  the  poetical  heroes,  to  expect 
any  pleasure  from  their  revival ;  to  show  them, 
as  they  have  already  been  shown,  is  to  disgust 
by  repetition ;  to  give  them  new  qualities,  or 
new  adventures,  is  to  offend  by  violating  re- 
ceived notions. 

"  The  Royal  Convert"  (1708)  seems  to  have 
a  better  claim  to  longevity.  The  fable  is  drawn 
from  an  obscure  and  barbarous  age,  to  which 
fictions  are  more  easily  and  properly  adapted ; 
for  when  objects  are  impeiiectly  seen,  they 
easily  take  forms  from  imagination.  The  scene 
lies  among  our  ancestors  in  our  own  country, 
and  therefore  very  easily  catches  attention.  Ro- 
dogune  is  a  personage  truly  tragical,  of  high 
spirit  and  violent  passions,  ^at  with  tem- 
pestuous dignity,  and  wicked  with  a  soul  that 
would  have  been  heroic  if  it  had  been  virtuous. 
The  motto  seems  to  tell  that  this  play  was  not 
successful. 

Rowe  does  not  always  remember  what  his 
characters  require.    In  **  Tameriane"  there  is 
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flome  ridieoloafi  mention  of  the  God  of  Love ; 
and  Rodogune,  a  saTage  Saxon,  talks  of  Venus, 
and  the  eagle  that  bears  the  thunder  of  Jupiter. 

The  play  discovers  its  own  date  by  a  predic- 
tion of  the  Union,  in  imitation  of  Cranmer^s 
prophetic  nromises  to  Henry  the  Eighth.  The 
anticipatea  blessings  of  union  are  not  very  na- 
tarally  introduced,  nor  very  happily  expressed. 

He  once  ( 1706 )  tried  to  change  liis  hand.  He 
▼entured  on  a  comedy,  and  produced  "The 
Biter ;"  with  which,  though  it  was  unfavourably 
treated  by  the  audience,  he  was  himself  delight- 
ed ;  for  he  is  said  to  have  sat  in  the  house 
laufffaing  with  great  vehemence,  whenever  he 
hadj  in  his  own  opinion,  produced  a  jest  But, 
finding  that  he  and  the  public  had  no  sym- 
pathy of  mirth,  he  tried  at  lighter  scenes  no 
more. 

After  "The Royal  Convert ♦»  (1714)  appeared 
"Jane  Shore,"  written,  as  its  author  professes, 
In  nmUMen  of  Bhakapeari?s  style.  In  what  he 
thought  himself  an  imitator  of  Shakspearo,  it  is 
not  easy  to  conceive.  The  numbers,  the  diction, 
tlie  sentiments,  and  the  conduct,  everything  in 
wfaidi  imitation  can  consist,  are  remote  in  the 
utmost  degree  from  the  manner  of  Shakspeare, 
whose  dramas  it  resembles  only  as  it  is  an  Eng- 
Hah  story,  and  as  some  of  the  persons  have  their 
names  in  history.  This  play,  consisting  chiefly 
of  domestic  scenes  and  pnvate  distress,  lays 
hold  upon  the  heart  The  wife  is  forgiven 
becaose  she  repents,  and  the  husband  is  ho- 
noQied  because  he  forgives.  This,  therefore,  is 
one  of  those  pieces  which  we  still  welcome  on 
the  stace. 

His  last  tragedj  (1715)  was  "Lady  Jane 
Grey.**  This  subject  had  been  chosen  by  Mr. 
Smith,  whose  papers  were  put  into  Rowe*s 
bands  such  as  he  describes  them  in  his  preface. 
This  play  has  likewise  sunk  into  oblivion. 
FVom  this  time  he  gave  nothing  more  to  the 

fieing,  by  a  competent  fortune,  exempted  from 
any  necessity  of  combating  his  inclination,  he 
never  wrote  m  distress,  and  therefore  does  not 
appeaf  to  have  ever  written  in  haste.  His 
works  were  finished  to  his  own  approbation, 
and  bear  few  marks  of  negligence  or  hurry.  It 
m  remarkable,  that  his  prologues  and  epilogues 
are  all  his  own,  though  he  sometimes  sup- 
plied others  ;  he  affoi^cd  help,  but  did  not 
solicit  it 

As  his  studies  necessarily  made  him  acquaint- 
ed with  Shakspeare,  and  acquaintance  produced 
veneration,  he  undertook  (1709)  an  edition  of 
his  works,  from  which  he  neither  received  much 
praise,  nor  seems  to  have  expected  it;  yet^  I 
Deiieve,  those  who  compare  it  with  former  copies 
will  find  that  he  has  done  more  than  he  pro- 
mised ;  and  that,  without  the  pomp  of  notes  or 
boasts  of  criticism,  many  passages  are  happily 
restored.  He  prefixed  a  lire  of  the  author,  sucn 
as  tradition,  then  almost  expiring,  could  supply, 
and  a  preface  ;*  which  cannot  be  said  to  disco- 
Ter  much  profundity  or  penetration.  He  at  least 
eontribnted  to  the  popularity  of  his  author. 

He  was  willing;  enough  to  improve  his  fortune 
by  other  arts  than  poetry.  He  was  under-se- 
cretary  for  three  years  when  the  Dukeof  Queens- 

*  Mr.  Rowft's  prefhee,  however,  fa  not  dlnlnct,  as  It 
■Ifhi  bt  supposed  from  ibis  pMisge,  from  the  lile<>Il. 
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berry  was  secretary  of  state,  and  afterwards 
applied  to  the  Earl  of  Oxford  for  some  public 
empioymentf  Oxford  enjoined  him  to  study 
Spanish ;  and  when,  some  time  afterwards,  he 
came  again,  and  said  that  he  had  mastered  it, 
dismissed  liim  with  this  congratulation :  "  Then, 
Sir,  I  envy  you  the  pleasure  of  reading '  Don 
Cluixote'  in  the  original." 

This  story  is  sufficiently  attested;  but  why 
Oxford,  who  desired  to  be  thought  a  favourer  of 
literature,  should  thus  insult  a  man  of  acknow- 
ledged merit ;  or  how  Rowe,  who  was  so  keen  a 
whig,  that  he  did  not  willingly  converse  with  men 
of  the  of^posite  party,  could  ask  preferment  from 
Oxford,  it  is  not  now  possible  to  discover.  Pope^ 
who  told  the  story,  did  not  say  on  what  occa« 
sion  the  advice  was  given ,  and,  though  he  owned 
Howe's  disappointment,  doubted  whether  any  in- 
jury was  intended  him,  but  thought  it  rather  LfOrd 
Oxford's  odd  way. 

It  is  likely  that  lie  lived  on  discontented  through 
the  rest  of  Clueen  Anne's  reign  ;  but  the  time 
came  at  last  when  he  found  kinder  friends.  At 
the  accession  of  Kin^Geoi^  he  was  made  poet* 
laureat ;  I  am  afraid  by  the  ejection  of  poor 
Nahum  Tate,  who  (1716)  died  in  the  Mint, 
where  he  was  forced  to  seek  shelter  by  extreme 
poverty.  He  was  made  likewise  one  of  the 
iand*«urveyore  of  the  customs  of  the  port  of 
London.  The  Prince  of  Wales  chose  him  clerk 
of  his  ooifncil ;  and  the  Lord  Chancellor  Parker, 
as  soon  as  he  received  the  seals,  appointed  him, 
unasked,  secretary  of  the  presentations.  Snch 
an  accumulation  of  employments  undoubtedly 
produced  a  very  considerable  revenue. 

Having  already  translated  some  parts  of  Ln- 
can's  "PharsaJia,"  which  had  been  published  in 
the  Miscellanies,  and  doubtless  received  many 
praises,  he  undertook  a  version  of  the  whold 
work,  which  he  lived  to  finish,  but  not  to  publish. 
It  seems  to  havfe  been  printed  under  the  care  of 
Dr.  Welwood,  who  prefixed  the  author's  life,  in 
which  is  contained  the  following  character : 

"  As  to  his  person,  it  was  grateful  and  well 
made ;  his  face  regular,  and  of  a  manl]^  beauty. 
As  his  soul  was  well  lodged,  so  its  rational  and 
animal  faculties  excelled  in  a  high  degree.  He 
had  a  quick  and  fruitful  invention,  a  deep  pene- 
tration, and  a  large  compass  of  thou^t,  with 
singular  dexterity  and  easiness  in  making  hie 
thoughts  to  be  understood.  He  was  master  of 
most  parts  of  polite  learning,  especially  the  classi- 
cal authors,  both  Greek  and  Latin ;  understood 
the  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish  languages; 
and  spoke  the  first  fluently,  and  the  other  two 
tolerably  well. 

"He  had  likewise  read  most  of  the  Greek  and 
Roman  histories  in  their  ori^al  languages,  and 
most  that  are  written  in  English,  French,  Italian, 
and  Spanish.  He  hod  a  good  taste  in  philoso- 
phy ;  and,  having  a  firm  impression  of  relijgion 
upon  his  mind,  he  took  great  delight  in  divinity 
and  eoclesiastical  history,  in  both  which  he  dmum 
great  advances  in  the  tunes  he  retired  into  the 
country,  which  were  frequent  He  expressed, 
on  all  occasions,  his  full  pursuasion  of  tlie  truth 
of  revealed  religion ;  and,  bein^  a  sincere  mem- 
ber of  the  establisheid  church  himself^  he  pitied^ 
but  condemned  not,  those  that  dissented  from  il; 
He  abhorred  the  principle  of  persecuting  men 
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opon  the  scoount  of  Iheir  opinians  in  religion ; 
and,  being  strict  in  hie  own,  he  took  it  not  upon 
him  to  censure  those  of  another  jtersuasion.  His 
conversation  was  pleasant,  witty,  and  learned, 
without  the  least  tincture  of  affectation  or  pedan- 
try ;  and  his  inimitable  manner  of  diverting;  and 
enlivening  the  company,  made  it  impossible  for 
any  one  to  be  out  of  humour  when  he  was  in 
it  EInvy  and  detraction  seemed  to  be  entirely 
foreign  to  his  constitution ;  and  whatever  provo- 
catioos  he  met  with  at  any  time,  he  passed  them 
over  without  the  least  thought  of  resentment  or 
revenge.  As  Homer  had  a  Ziolus,  so  Mr.  Rowe 
had  sometimes  his ;  for  there  were  not  wanting 
malevolent  people,  and  pretenders  to  poetry  too, 
that  would  now  and  then  bark  at  his  best  per- 
formanoes;  but  he  was  conscious  of  his  own 
gienius,  and  had  so  much  good  nature  as  to  for- 
give  them ;  nor  could  he  ever  be  tempted  to  re- 
turn them  an  answer. 

**  The  love  of  learning  and  poetry  made  him 
mot  the  less  fit  for  business,  and  nobody  applied 
himself  closer  to  it,  when  it  required  his  attend- 
ance. The/late  Duke  of  Ctueensberry,  when  he 
was  secretary  of  state,  made  him  his  secretary 
for  public  afiairs ;  and  when  that  truly  great  man 
eame  to  know  him  well,  he  was  never  so  pleased/ 
aa  when  Mr.  Rowe  was  in  his  company.  Afler 
the  Duke's  death  all  avenues  were  stopped  to  his 
preferment ;  and,  during  the  rest  of  that  reif  n, 
ne  passed  his  time  with  the  muses  and  his  books, 
and  sometimes  the  conversation  of  his  friends. 

"  When  he  had  just  got  to  be  easy  in  his 
fortune,  and  was  in  a  fair  way  to  make  it  better, 
death  swept  him  away,  and  in  him  deprived  the 
world  of  one  of  the  best  men  as  well  as  one  of 
the  best  geniuses  of  the  age.  He  died  like  a 
Ghnstian  and  a  philosopher,  in  charity  with  aU 
mankind,  and  w^th  an  absolute  resignation  to 
the  will  of  God.  He  kept  up  his  good  humour 
to  the  last ;  and  took  leave  of  his  wife  and  friends 
immediately  before  his  last  agony,  with  the 
same  tranquillity  of  mind,  and  the  same  indif- 
ference for  life,  as  though  he  had  been  upon 
taking  but  a  short  journey.  He  was  twice 
manried ;  first  to  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Parsons,  one 
of  the  auditors  of  the  revenue;  and  afterwards 
to  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Devenish,  of  a  good  family 
in  Dorsetshire.  By  the  first  he  had  a  son ;  and 
hy  the  second  a  daughter,  married  afterwards 
to  Mr.  Pane.  He  drad  the  6th  of  December, 
1718,  in  the  forty-fifth  .year  of  his  age ;  and  was 
buried  the  nineteenth  of  the  same  month  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  in  the  aisle  where  many 
of  our  l«!.pgli«>i  poets  are  interred,  over  against 
Chaucer,  his  body  being  attended  by  a  select 
ttumber  of  his  friends,  and  the  Dean  and  choir 
officiating  at  the  funeral.'' 

To  this  character,  which  is  apparently  given 
with  the  fondness  of  a  friend,  may  be  addc^  the 
testimony  of  Pope,  who  says  m  a  letter  to 
Blount,  "Mr.  Rowe  accompanied  me,  and  pass- 
ed a  week  in  the  Forest.  I  need  not  tell  you 
how  much  a  man  of  his  turn  entertained  me ;  but 
I  must  acquaint  you,  there  is  a  vivacity  and 
gayety  of  disposition  almost  peculiar  to  him, 
which  makes  it  impossible  to  part  from  him  with- 
out that  uneasiness 'Which  generally  succeeds  all 
our  pleasure." 

Pope  has  left  behind  him  another  mention  of 
hia  companion,  Jess  advantageous,  which  is  thus 
reported  by  Dr.  Warburton. 


"  Rowe,  in  Mr.  Pope's  opinioii,  tnaitttaiaed  a 
decent  character,  but  hod  no  heart.  Mr.  Addiioii 
was  justly  offended  with  some  behaviour  which 
arose  from  that  want,  and  estranged  himself 
from  him  ;  which  Rowe  felt  very  severely.  Mr. 
Pope,  their  common  friend,  knowing  this,  Urak 
an  opportunity,  at  some  iuncture  of  Mr.  Addi- 
son's advancement,  to  tell  him  how  poor  Rowe 
was  grieved  at  his  displeasure,  and  what  satis- 
faction he  expressed  at  Mr.  Addison's  good 
fortune,  which  he  expressed  so  naturally,  thai 
he  (Mr.  Pope)  could  not  but  think  him  sinoere. 
'Mr.  Addison  replied,  '  I  do  not  suspect  that  he 
feigned ;  but  the  levity  of  his  heart  is  such,  that 
he  is  struck  with  any  new  adventure;  and  it 
would  afiect  him  just  in  the  same  manner,  if  he 
heard  I  was  going  to  be  hanged.'-^Mr.  Pope 
said  he  could  net  deny  but  Mr.  Addison  under 
stood  Rowe  weM." 

This  censure  time  has  not  left  us  the  power  of 
confirming  or  refuting;  but  observation  daily 
shows  that  much  stress  is  not  to  be  laid  on 
hyperbolical  accusations,  and  pointed  sentenoes, 
which  even  he  that  utters  them  desires  to  be 
applauded  rather  than  credited.  Addiaon  can 
hardly  be  supposed  to  have  meant  all  that  he  said. 
Few  characters  can  bear  the  microscopic  scni- 
tiny  of  wit,  quickened  by  anger ;  and  perfaapa 
the  best  advice  to  authors  would  be,  thai  they 
should  keep  out  of  the  way  of  one  another. 

Rowe  is  chiefly  to  be  considered  as  a  tragio 
writer  and  a  translator.  In  his  attempt  at  oomcmy 
he  failed  so  tgnominiously,  that  his  "Biter"  la 
not  inserted  in  his  works ;  and  his  oocaatoaal 
poems  and  short  compositions  are  rarely  worthy 
of  either  pmise  or  censure ;  for  they  seem  thie 
casual  sports  of  a  mind  seeking  rather  to  amnaa 
its  leisure  than  to  exercise  its  powers. 

In  the  construction  of  his  dramas,  there  is  noi 
much  art :  he  is  not  a  nice  observer  of  the  uni- 
ties. He  extends  time  and  varies  place  as  hia 
convenience  requires.  To  vary  the  place  is  not^ 
in  ray  opinion,  any  violation  of  nature,  if  the 
change  be  made  between  the  acts ;  for  it  is  no 
less  easy  for  the  spectator  to' suppose  himself  at 
Athens  in  the  second  act,  than  at  Thebes^  the 
first ;  but  to  change  the  scene,  as  is  done  by 
Rowe,  in  the  midcUe  of  an  act,  is  to  add  anore 
acts  to  the  play,  since  an  act  is  so  much  of  the 
business  as  is  transacted  without  inteiruption. 
Rowe,  by  this  license,  easily  extricates  himself 
from  difficulties ;  as,  in  "  Jane  Qrey,"  when  we 
have  been  terrified  with  all  the  dreadful  pomp  of 
public  execution,  and  are  wondering  now  the 
heroine  or  the  poet  will  proceed,  no  sooner  has 
Jane  pronounced  some  prophetic  rhymes,  than — 
pass  and  be  gone — ^the  scene  closes,  and  Pem' 
broke  and  Grardiner  are  turned  out  upon  the 
stage. 

I  know  not  that  there  can  be  found  in  his 
plajTS  any  deep  search  into  nature,  any  accurate 
discriminations  df  kindred  qualities,  or  nice  dis- 
play of  passion  in  its  progress :  all  is  general 
and  undefined.  Nor  does  he  much  interest  or 
affect  the  auditor,  except  in  "Jane  Shore,"  who 
is  always  seen  and  heard  with  pity.  Alicia  ia  a 
character  of  empty  noise,  with  no  resemblance 
to  real  sorrow  or  to  natural  madness. 

Whence,  then,  has  Rowe  his  reputation  I 
From  the  reasonableness  and  propriety  of  aoma 
of  his  soene^  from  the  eleganee  of  his  diotion, 
andthesuavity  of  hiavane.    HeaaMom 
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pity  ^  tentv,  but  Im  oIIqvi  dsfstoB  th6 1 
I  j  he  seldoin  pierces  the  breast,  but  he 
alwsys  deb^htB  the  ear,  and  often  improyes  the 
understanding. 

His  translation  of  the  "  Gh>lden  Verses,"  and 
of  the  first  book  of  Ctiiillet*s  Poem,  hare  nothing 
in  them  remarkable.    The  "GJolden  Yenes" 


The  Tendon  of  Lncan  is  one  of  the  gresAest 
productions  of  English  poetry  ;  for  there  is  per- 
naps  none  that  so  completely  exhibits  the  genius 
and  spirit  of  the  originaL  Lucan  is  distine^ished 
by  a  Idad  of  dictatorial  or  philosophical  dignity, 
latlMr,  as  CtuintUianobserTes,  declamatory  than 
poatieal ;  fuU  of  ambitious  morality  and  |iointed 
•ttttanocM,  comprised  in  vigorous  and  animated 
lines.  This  character  Rowe  has  very  diligently 
mad  mcwfully  preserved*    His  veisificatien, 


whidiisfudi  as  his  eoatompomries  jvlietiBed, 
without  any  attempt  at  innovation  or  improve- 
ment, seldom  wants  either  melody  or  force.  His 
author's  sense  is  sometimes  a  little  dihKed  by 
adcUtional  infusions,  and  sometimes  weakened 
by  too  much  expansion.  But  such  faults  are  to 
be  expected  in  ail  translations,  from  the  constraint 
of  measures  and  dissimilitude  of  languages.  The 
"  Pharsalia"  of  Rowe  deserves  more  notice  than 
it  obtains,  and  as  it  is  more  read  will  be  mora 
esteemed.* 


*  Ttte  life  of  Rowe  it  a  vMy  remsrksbla  fauHsme 
of  the  uncommon  nrength  of  Dr.  Johnson's  memorv. 
When  I  received  from  him  the  MS.  he  compiacentljr  oo- 
Berved,  **  that  the  criticism  was  toierably  well  done,  con- 
sidering that  he  had  not  seen  Rowe*8  works  Anr  thlrtj 
ydlrs."— N. 
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JosBPB  Aomsoir  was  bom  on  the  firrt  of  May, 
M7S^  al  MilatoD,  of  which  his  frther,  Lancelot 
Addtton*  was  then  rector,  near  Ambrosebury  in 
Wiltshire,  and  appearing  weak  and  unlikely  to 
live,  he  was  christened  the  same  day.  After 
the  nanal  douMstic  education,  which  from  tiie 
ehaiacter  of  his  father  may  be  reasonably  sup- 
posed to  have  given  him  stronc  impressions  of 
niety,  he  was  committed  to  the  care  of  Mr. 
Naish,  al  Ambroaebaiy,  and  afterwards  of  Mr. 
Taylor,  at  Salisbury. 

Not  to  name  the  school  or  the  masters  of  men 
ilfauitrioas  far  liteiatiira  is  a  kind  of  faistoric^l 
fraud,  by  which  honest  fame  is  injuriously 
dhmmshud ;  I  would  therefore  trace  him  throught 
the  whole  process  of  his  education.  In  16S3, 
in  the  beginatng  of  his  twelfth  year,  his  ftither, 
beintf  niMe  dean  of  Lichfield,  naturally  carried 
his  wmilj  to  his  new  residence,  and,  I  believe, 
plaeed  fami  for  same  time,  prot^ably  not  long, 
under  Mr.  Sihaw,.then  master  of  the  school  at 
Licfafield,  frtfaer  of  the  late  Dr.  Peter  Shaw. 
Of  this  interval  his  biographers  have  given  no 
aceottttt,  and  I  know  it  only  from  a  story  of  a 
AarHnMut,  told  me  when  I  was  a  boy,  by  An* 
drew  Coibet  of  Shropshire^  who  had  h^urd  it 
from  Mr.  Pigot,  his  uncle. 

The  practice  of  barring-out  was  a  savage 
lioense,  practised  in  many  schools  at  the  end  of 
the  last  century,  by  which  the-  bo^rs,  when  the 
periodical  vacation  drew  near,  growing  petulant 
at  the  approach  of  liberty,  some  days  before  the 
tiiiie  or  regular  recess,  look  possession  of  the 
flcfaool,  of  which  they  haired  the  doors,  and  bade 
their  master  defiance  from  the  windows.  It  is 
■ot  easy  to  suppose  that  on  snch  occasions  the 
naaster would  ao  more  than  laugh;  jetiftra^ 
dition  may  be  credited,  he  often  strumed  hard 
to  force  or  surprise  the  garrison.  The  master, 
when  Pigot  was  a  sdliool-boy,  was  beired-out 
at  Licfafield;  and  the  whole  operation,  as  he 
nid.  was  planned  and  conducted  by  Addiion. 

To  Ju^gB  better  of  the  probability  of  this 
ilMji  1  hM»  inqoind  when  ha  wa»  wnt  to  tha 


Chartrenxf  but,  as  he  was  not  one  of  those  who 
enjoyed  the  founder^  bene&ction,  there  is  no 
account  preserved  of  his  .admission.  At  the 
school  of^  the  Chartreux,  to  which  he  was^  re- 
moved either  from  diat  of  Salisbury  or  Licb> 
fidd,  hepursued  his  juvenile  studies  under  the 
care  of  Dr.  Ellis,  and  contracted  that  intima<7 
with  Sir  Richard  Steele,  which  their  joint  1»> 
hours  have  so  efiectoally  recorded. 

Of  this'  memorable  friendship  die  greater 
praise  must  be  given  to  Steele.  It  is  not  hard 
to  love  those  from  whom  nothing  can  be  feared j 
and  Addison  never  considered  Steele  as  a  rival, 
but  Steele  Ijved,  as  be  confesses,. under  an  hab^ 
tual  subjection  to  the  predominating  genius  of 
Addison,  whom  he  always  mentioned  with  re- 
verence, and  treated  with  obsequiousness. 

Addison,*  who  knew  his  own  digni^,  could 
not  always  fitfbesr  to  show  it,  by  playing  a  little 
upon  his  admirer ;  but  he  was  in  no  danger  of 
retort :  his  jests  were  endured  lyithout  resistance 
or  resentmept: 

But  the  sneer  of  jocularity  was  not  the  worst 
Steele,  whose  imprudence  of  generosity,  or  vanii 
ty  of  profusion;  kept  him  always  incurably  ne- 
ceesitbos,  upon*  some  pressing  ejdgenoe,  m  an 
evil  hour,  borrowed  a  hundreid  pounds  of  his 
friend,  probablt  without  much  purpose  of  repayw 
ment;  but  Aadlnon,  wbb  seema  to  have  had 
other  notions  of ''a  hundred  pounds,  grew  im- 
patient'of  delay,- .and  reclaimed  his  loan  by  an 
execution.  Steele  felt  with  great  sensibility  the 
obduracy  of  his  creditor,  but  with:  emotions  of 
sorrow  rather  than  of  axtger.f 


*  Spenee. 

t  tliis  fact  .was  communicated  to  Johnson  In  my  hear- 
ing by  a  person  of  unquestionable  yeracity,  but  wbosS 
name  I  am  not  at  liberty  to*  mention.  He  had  it,  as  be 
told  as,  from  Lady  Primrose,  to  whom  Steele  related  li 
with  tears  in  his  eyes.  Thf»  late  Dr.  Stintun  confiimed 
it  to  me,  by  saying,  that  he  heard  it  from  Mr.  Hoolce,  au- 
thor of  the  Boman  History :  and  he  from  Bilr.  Pope<— H 

See,  Victm"8  Letters,  vol  i.  d.  838,  this  ttwnsscdfla  - 
somswhss  dtfsremly  rslatsd.— It*  "^ 
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la  1687  he  wm  enterad  into  Ctiieai*s  College, 
in  Oiford,  where,  in  1689,  the  aoddenUl  perils 
m1  of  lome  Latin  venee  gained  him  the  patron- 
age  of  Dr.  Lancaster,  afterwards  provoet  of 
Ctueen*8  College ;  by  whose  recommendation  he 
was  elected  into  Magdalen  College  as  a  Demy, 
a  tenn  by  which  that  society  denominates  those 
which  are  elsewhere  called  Scholan;  young 
men  who  partake  of  the  founder's  benefaction, 
and  suoceed  in  their  order  to  vacant  fellow- 
ahips.* 

Here  he  continued  to  cultivate  poetry  and 
criticism,  and  srew  first  eminent  bv  his  Latin 
compositions,  wiich  are  indeed  entitled  to  parti- 
cular praise.  He  has  not  confined  himself  to 
the  imitation  of  any  ancient  author,  but  has 
formed  his  style  from  the  general  language,  such 
as  a  diligent  perusal  of  Uie  productions  of  dii^ 
ferent  a^es  happened  to  supply. 

His  Latin  compositions  seem  to  have  had 
moch  of  his  fondness,  for  he  collected  a  second 
volume  of  the  ^Musie  Anglicans,"  perhaps 
fi>r  a  convenient  receptacle,  in  which  all  .his 
Latin  pieces  are  inserted,  and  where  his  poem 
on  the  peace  has  the  first  place.  He  afterwards 
presented  the  collection  to  Boileau,  who,  from 
that  time,  **  conceived,"  says  Tickell,  "  an 
opinion  of  the  English  genius  for  poetrv." 
Nothing  is  better  known  of  Boileau,  than  that 
he  had  an  injudicious  and  peevish  contempt  of 
modem  Latin,  and  therefore  his  profession  of 

Xd  was  probably  the  effect  ot  his  civility 
r  than  approbation. 

Three  of  his  Latin  poems  are  vpon  rabjects 
on  nHiich  perhaps  he  would  not  have  ventured 
to  have  written  in  his  own  language.  "The 
Battle  of  the  Pigmies  and  Cranes;"  "The  Bi^ 
iDmeter;'*  and  "A  Bowling-green."  When 
the  matter  is  low  or  scanty,  a  dead  language,  in 
which  nothing  is  mean  because  nothing  is  fami- 
liar, afibrds  great  conveniences ;  and,  by  the 
•onorous  magnificence  of  Roman  syllables,  the 
wiiter  conceals  penury  of  thought,  and  want  of 
noveltT,  often  fi:om  the  reader,  and  often  from 
lumseff. 

In  his  twenty^second  year  he  first  showed  his 
power  of  English  poetry  by  some  verses  ad- 
dressed to  Dryden ;  and  soon  afterwards  pub- 
lished a  translation  of  the  greater  part  ot  the 
Fourth  Georgic,  upon  Bees  ;  after  which,  says 
Dryden,  "  my  latter  swarp  is  hardly  woith  the 
hiving." 

AlMut  the  same  time  he  composed  the  argu- 
ments prefixed  to  the  several  books  of  Dryden's 
Vir^ :  and  produced  an  essay  on  the  "  Geoi^ 
gics,"  juvenile,  superficial,  and  uninstructive, 
without  much  either  of  the  scholar's  learning  or 
the  critic's  penetration. 

His  next  paper  of  verses  contained  a  charac- 
ter of  the  principal  English  poets,  inscribed  to 
Henry  Sacneverell,  who  was  then,  if  not  a  poet, 
a  writer  of  verses  ;t  as  is  shown  by  his  version 


•  He  took  the  deme  of  M.  A.  Feb.  14, 1603. 

f  A  letter  which  I  found  amonc  Dr.  Johnson's  papers, 
dstod  In  January  17S4,  firom  a  lady  in  Wiltshin*,  con- 
CsIm  a  diicotrery  of  some  importance  in  literary  h^ory, 
irts.  that  by  the  initials  H.  S.  prefixed  lo  the  poem,  we 
sre  not  to  underetand  the  famous  Dr.  Henry  Sacheverell, 
whose  trial  Is  the  moat  remarkable  incident  in  his  life. 
The  Information  thus  communicated  is,  that  the  verses 
InqueaUon  were  not  an  address  to  the  famous  Dr.  Sache. 
VtraUybiAlo  a  rery  iofenioua  gentleman  of  the  same 


of  a  siimU  p«rt  of  Tuyil's  «<  Oeocfic|is**  pvh- 
lished  in  the  Miscellanies ;  and  a  Latin  enco- 
mium on  Q,ueen  Mary,  in  the  '^  Mus»  Angli- 
canie."  These  verses  exhibit  all  the  fondness 
of  friendship ;  but  on  one  side  or  the  other, 
finendship  was  afterwards  too  weak  lor  the  ma- 
lignity ot  frction. 

In  this  poem  is  a  very  confident  and  discrimi- 
nate character  of  Spenser,  whose  work  he  had 
then  never  read.!  So  little  sometimes  is  criti- 
cism the  efiect  or  judgment  It  is  necessary  to 
inform  the  reader,  that  about  this  time  he  was 
introduced  by  Consreve  to  Montague,  then 
chancellor  of  the  Exchequer:  Addison  was  Chen 
learning  the  trade  of  a  courtier,  and  subjoined 
Montague  as  a  poetical  nauM  to  those  otCow- 
ley  and  of  Dryden. 

Dj  the  influence  of  Mr.  Montague,  ooncuN 
ring,  according  to  Tickell,  with  his  natural  mo- 
desty, he  was  diverted  from  his  original  design 
of  entering  into  holy  orders.  Montague  alleged 
the  corruption  of  men  who  engaged  in  civil  em- 
ployments without  liberal  education ;  and  de- 
clared, that,  though  he  was  represented  as  an 
enemy  to  the  church,  he  would  never  do  it  any 
injury  but  by  withholding  Addison  from  it 

Soon  after  (in  1695)  he  wrote  a  poem  to  King 
William,  with  a  rhymmg  introduction  addressed 
to  Lord  Somers.  King  William  had  no  regard 
to  elegance  or  literature;  his  study  was  only 
war ;  yet  by  a  choice  of  ministers,  whose  dispo- 
sition was  very  difierent  from  his  own,  he  pro- 
cured, without  intention,  a  very  liberal  patron* 
age  to  poetry.  Addison  was  caressed  both  hrl 
Somers  and  Montaffue. 

In  1697  appeared  his  Latin  verses  on  the  peace 
of  Ryswick,  which  he  dedicated  to  Montague, 
and  which  was  sfterwards  called  by  Smith, ''  the 
best  Latin  poem  since  the  *JSneid.'*'  Praise 
must  not  be  too  rigorously  examined ;  but  the 
performance  cannot  be  domed  to  be  vigorous  amd 
elegant 

Having  yet  no  public  emplojnnent,  he  ob- 
teined,  (in  1699,)  a  pension  of  three  himdred 

e»imds  a-year,  that  he  might  be  enabled  to  traveL 
e  sUyed  a  year  at  Blois,§  probably  to  learn 
the  French  language:  and  tnen  proceeded  in 
his  journey  to  IJjtaly,  which  he  siurveyed  with  the 
eyes  of  a  poet   * 

While  he  was  travelling  at  Insure,  he  was  far 
firom  being  idle :  for  he  not  only  collected  his 
observations  on  the  country,  but  found  time  to 
write  his  Dialogues  on  Medals,  and  four  acte  of 
**  Cato."  Such  at  least  is  the  relation  of  TickelL 
Perhaps  he  only  collected  his  materials,  and 
formed  his  plan. 

Whatever  were  his  other  employmente  in  Ite- 
ly,  he  thero  wrote  the  Letter  to  Lord  Halifax, 
which  is  justly  considered  as  the  most  elegant,  if 
not  the  most  sublime,  of  his  poetical  productions. 
But  in  about  two  years  he  round  it  necessary  to 
hasten  home ;  being,  as  Swift  informs  us,  di^ 


name,  who  died  young,  supposed  to  be  a  Mank^nan,  for 
that  he  wrote  the  history  or  the  ls)e  of  Man.— That  this 
person  left  his  papers  to  Mr.  Addison,  and  had  formed  a 
plan  of  a  ursftdy  upon  the  death  of  Socrates.  The  lady 
says  she  had:  this  information  from  a  Mr.  Stephens,  who 
was  a  fellow  of  Merton  College,  a  contemporary  and  in- 
timate with  Mr.  Addison,  in  Oxford,  who  died  near  fifty 
years  ago,  a  prebendary  of  Winchester.— H. 
t  Spence.  ^  Ibid. 
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by  iiMfigenee,  and  compelled  to  become 
tbe  tutor  of  a  traTellmg  squire,  because  his  pen- 
aion  was  not  remitted. 

At  hts  return  he  published  his  Travels,  unth 
»  dedication  to  Lord  Somers.  As  his  stay  in 
foreign  countries  was  short,  his  observations  are 
such  as  mi^ht  be  supplied  by  a  hasty  view,  and 
consist  chiefly  in  comparisons  of  the  present 
face  of  the  country  with  the  descriptions  left  us 
by  the  Roman  poets,  from  whom  he  made  pre- 
paratory collections,  though  he  mii^ht  have 
spared  the  trouble,  had  he  known  that  such 
collections  had  been  made  twice  before  by  Italian 
authors. 

The  most  amusing  passage  of  his  book  is  his 
account  of  the  minute  republic  of  San  Marino ; 
of  many  parts  it  is  not  a  very  severe  censure  to 
say,  that  they  might  have  been  written  at  home. 
His  elegance  of  language,  and  variegation  of 
prose  and  verse,  however,  gains  upon  the  read- 
er ;  and  the  book,  though  awhile  neglected,  be- 
came in  time  so  much  we  favourite  of  the  public, 
thai  before  it  was  reprinted,  it  rose  to  five  times 
its  price. 

When  he  returned  to  England  (in  1702)  with 
a  meanness  of  appearance  which  gave  testimony 
of  the  difficulties  to  which  he  haa  been  reduced, 
he  found  his  old  patrons  out  of  power,  and  wai, 
therefore,  for  a  tune,  at  full  leisure  for  the  cul- 
timtion  of  his  mind :  and  a  mind  so  cultivated 

K'  es  reason  to   believe  that  little  time  was 
t 

But  he  remained  not  long  neglected  or  use- 
less. The  victory  at  Blenn^m  (1704)  spread 
triumph  and  confidence  over  the  nation ;  and 
Lord  Godolphin,  lamenting  to  Lord  Halifax, 
that  it  had  not  been  celebrated  in  a  manner  equal 
to  the  subject,  desired  him  to  propose  it  to  some 
better  poet  Halifax  told  him,  that  there  was  no 
encoungement  for  genius ;  that  worthless  men 
were  unprofitably  enriched  with  public  money, 
without  any  care  to  find  or  employ  those  whose 
appearance  might  do  honour  to  their  country. 
To  this  GodoK>hin  replied,  that  such  abuses 
should  in  time  oe  reclined :  and  that,  if  a  man 
could  be  found  capable  ot  the  task  then  pro- 

Sised,  he  should  not  want  an  ample  recompense. 
alifax  then  named  Addison,  but  required  that 
the  treasurer  should  apply  to  him  in  his  own  per- 
son. Godoh)hin  sent  the  message  by  Mr.  Boj^ie, 
afterwards  Lord  Carlton ;  and  Aduison,  having 
undertaken  the  work,  communicated  it  to  the 
treasurer,  while  it  was  yet  advanced  no  farther 
than  the  simile  of  the  angel,  and  was  imme- 
diately rewarded  by  succeeding  Mr.  Locke  in 
the  place  of  commissioner  of  appeals. 

In  the  following  year  he  was  at  Hanover  with 
Lord  Halifax ;  and  the  year  afler  he  was  made 
under  secretary  of  state,  first  to  Sir  Charles 
Hedges,  and  in  a  few  months  more  to  the  Earl 
of  Sunderlaod. 

About  this  time  the  prevalent  taste  for  Italian 
operas  inclined  him  to  try  what  would  be  the 
enect  of  a  musical  drama  in  our  own  language. 
Ue^  therefore  wrote  the  opera  of  "  Rosamond," 
which,  when  exhibited  on  the  stage,  was  either 
hissed  or  neglected  ;  but,  trusting  that  the  read- 
ers would  do  him  more  justice,  he  published  it, 
with  an  inscription  to  the  Dutchess  of  Marlbo- 
rough ;  a  woman  without  skill,  or  pretensions 
to  sxill,  in  poetry  or  literature.  His  dedication 
was  therefore  an  instance  of  servile  absurdity, 


to  be  exceeded  only  by  Joshua  Barnes's  dedica- 
tion of  a  Greek  Anacreon  to  the  Duke. 

His  reputation  had  been  somewhat  advanced 
by  "  The  Tender  Husband,"  a  comedy  which 
Steele  dedicated  to  him,  with  a  confession  that 
he  owed  to  him  several  of  tlie  most  successful 
scenes.  To  this  play  Addison  supplied  a  pro- 
logue. 

Wheri  the  Marquis  of  Wharton  was  appoint- 
ed lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  Addison  attend^ 
him  as  his  secretary,  and  was  made  keeper  of 
the  records  in  Birmingham's  Tower,  with  a  sa- 
lary of  three  hundred  pounds  a-year.  The  office 
was  little  more  than  nominal,  and  the  salary  was 
augmented  for  his  accommodation. 

interest  and  faction  allow  little  to  the  opera- 
tion of  particular  dispositions  or  private  op^ 
nions.  Two  men  of  personal  characters  more 
opposite  than  those  of  Wharton  and  Addison 
could  not  easily  be  brought  together.  Wharton 
was  impious,  profligate,  and  shameless,  without 
regard,  or  appearance  of  regard,  to  right  and 
wrong;*  whatever  is  contrary  to  this  may  be 
said  of  Addison :  but  as  agents  of  a  party  they 
were  connected,  and  how  they  adjusteo  theur 
other  sentimente  we  caimot  know. 

Addison  must  however  not  be  too  hastily  con* 
demned.  It  is  not  necessary  to  refuse  benefits 
from  a  bad  man,^  when  the  acceptance  implies 
no  approbation  of  his  crimes ;  nor  has  the  sub- 
ordinate officer  any  obligation  to  examine  the 
opinions  or  conduct  of  uiose  under  whom  he 
acte,  except  that  he  may  not  be  made  the  in- 
strument of  wickedness.  It  is  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  Addison  counteracted^  as  for  as  he 
was  able^  the  malignant  and  blasting  influence 
of  the  Lieutenant ;  and  that  at  least  by  his  in- 
tervention some  good  was  done  and  some  mis 
chief  prevented. 

When  he  was  in  office,  he  made  a  law  to  him 
self,  as  Swift  has  recorded,  never  to  remit  his 
re^ar  fees  in  civility  to  his  friends :  "  for," 
said  he,  "  I  may  have  a  hundred  friends ;  and  if 
my  fee  be  two  guineas,  I  shall,  by  relinquishing 
my  right^  lose  two  hundred  guineas,  and  no 
friend  gam  more  than  two :  there  is,  therefore, 
no  proportion  between  the  good  imparted  ana 
the  evil  suifered." 

He  was  in  Ireland  when  Steele,  without  any 
communication  of  his  design,  began  the  publi- 
cation of  the  "Tatlerj"  but  he  was  not  long 
concealed ;  by  inserting  a  remark  oh  Virgi^ 
which  Addison  had  given  him,  he  discovered 
himself.  It  is  indeed  not  easy  for  any  man  to 
write  upon  literature  or  common  life,  so  as  not 
to  make  himself  known  to  those  with  whom  he 
familiarly  converses,  and  who  are  acquainted 
with  his  track  of  study,  his  favourite  topic,  his 
peculiar  notions,  and  his  habitual  phrases. 

If  Steele  desired  to  write  in  secret,  he  was 
not  lucky ;  a  single  month  detected  him.  His 
first  Tatler  was  published  April  82,  (1709,)  and 
Addison's  contritution  appeared  May  26.  Tick- 
ell  observes,  that  the  "  Tatler"  began  and  was 
concluded  without  his  concurrence.  This  is 
doubtless  literally  true ;  but  the  work  did  not 
suffer  much  by  his  unconsciousness  of  its  com- 
mencement or  his  absence  at  ite  cessation  $  for 
he  continued  his  assistance  to  December  S3, 

*  Dr.  Johnson  •ppeart  to  bavo  Uendod  th«  dtaiMMr 
of  the  Maiquii  nita  that  of  Us  soalhe  Duks^— N 
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mod  the  pttiwr  ^topptd,  cm  Jarnnry  9.    He  did 

not  dtstingoiah  his  pieces  by  any  signature, 
and  I  know  not  whetner  his  name  was  not  kept 
secret  tiU  the  papers  were  collected  into  Tolumes. 

To  the  "  Tatler,**  in  about  two  months,  suc- 
oeeded  the  "  Spectator  j**  a  series  of  essays  of 
the  same  kind,  out  written  with  less  leyity,  apon 
a  more  regular  plan,  and  published  daily.  Such 
an  undertaking  showed  tne  writers  not  to  dis- 
trust their  own  copiousness  of  materials,  or 
facility  of  composition;  and  their  performance 
justified  their  confidence.  They  round,  how- 
ever, in  their  progress,  many  auxiliaries.  To 
attempt  a  single  paper  was  no  terrifying  labour ; 
many  pieces  were  offered,  and  many  were  re- 
oeiTed. 

Addison  had  enough  of  the  zeal  of  party,  but 
Steele  had  at  that  time  almost  notning  else. 
The  ''Spectator^'*  in  one  of  the  first  papers, 
showed  tne  political  tenets  of  its  authors ;  but 
a  resolution  was  soon  taken,  of  courting  general 
approbation  by  general  topics  and  subjects  on 
which  faction  nad  produced  no  diversity  of  sen- 
timents, such  as  literatursL  morality,  and  fami- 
liar life.  To  this  practice  tney  adhered  with  few 
deviations.  The  ardour  of  Steele  once  broke 
out  in  praise  of  Marlborough;  and  when  Dr. 
Fleetwood  prefixed  to  some  sermons  a  preface 
overflowing  with  whiggish  opinions,  that  it  might 
be  read  by  the  Gtueen,*  it  was  reprinted  in  the 
•*  Spectator.** 

To  teach  the  minuter  decencies  and  inferior 
duties,  to  regulate  the  practice  of  daily  conver- 
sation, to  correct  those  depravities  which  are 
rather  ridiculous  than  eriminal.  and  remave  those 

Eievances  which,  if  they  proouce  no  lasting  ca- 
mities,  impress  hourly  vexation,  was  first  at* 
tempted  by  Casa  in  his  book  of  Manners,  and 
Casiiglione  in  his  ''Courtier;'*  two  books  yet 
eelebrated  in  Italy  for  purity  and  elegance,  and 
which,  if  they  are  now  less  reacL  are  neglected 
only  because  they  have  effected  that  reformation 
which  their  authors  intended,  and  their  precepts 
now  are  no  loneer  wanted.  Their  usefulness  to 
die  age  in  which  they  were  written  is  sufficiently 
attested  by  the  translations  which  almost  all  the 
nations  of  Europe  were  in  haste  to  obtain. 

This  species  of  instruction  was  continued, 
and  perhaps  advanced,  by  the  French ;  among 
whom  La  Bruyere*s  "  Manners  of  the  A^e.** 
(hough,  as  Boileau  remarked,  it  is  written  with- 
out connexion,  certainly  aeserves  praise  for 
fiveliness  of  description  and  justness  of  obser- 
vation. 

Before  the  "  Tatler**  and  "  SpecUtor  »*  if  the 
writers  for  the  theatre  are  excepted,  England 
had  no  masters  of  common  life.  No  writers  had 
yet  undertaken  to  reform  either  the  savageness 
of  neglect  or  the  impertinence  of  civility;  to 
show  when  to  speak  or  to  be  silent ;  how  to  re- 
fuse or  how  to  comply.  We  had  many  books  to 
teach  us  our  more  important  duties^  and  to  set- 
tle opinions  in  philosophy  or  politics ;  but  an 
JMUer  Elegantiarumy  a  judge  of  propriety,  was 
yet  wanting,  who  should  survey  the  track  of 

♦  ThU  particular  number  of  the  «  Spectator."  It  is 
■aid,  was  not  publlBhed  till  twelve  o'clock,  that  it  might 
eome  wan  predeely  at  the  hour  of  her  Majesty's  break* 
fiMi,  and  that  no  time  might  be  left  for  deliberatinjr  about 
■enrfnc  it  up  with  that  meal,  as  usual.  See  the  eoltion  of 
the  "  Tattor,**  wkh  noies,  voL  vL  Ko.  971,  note  p^  403, 


daily  conversation,  and  firee  it  from  thoraf  and 
prickles,  which  tease  the  pa»er,  though  they  do 
not  wound  him. 

For  this  purpose  notUng  is  so  proper  as  the 
frequent  publication  of  short  papers,  which  we 
read  not  as  study  but  amusement.  If  the  sub- 
ject be  slight,  the  treatise  is  short.  The  busy 
may  find  time,  and  the  idle  may  find  patience. 

This  mode  of  conveying  cheap  and  easy 
knowledge,  began  among  us  in  the  civil  war,j 
when  it  was  much  the  interest  of  either  party  to 
raise  and  fix  the  prejudices  of  the  people.  At 
that  time  appeared  "Mercurius  Aulicus,**  "Mer- 
curius  Rusticus,"  and  "  Mercurius  Civicus.**  It 
is  said  that  when  any  title  grew  popular,  it  was 
stolen  by  the  antagonist,  who  by  this  stratagem 
conveyeid  his  notions  to  those  who  would  not 
have  received  him  had  he  not  worn  the  appear- 
ance of  a  friend.  The  tumult  of  those  unnappy 
days  left  scarcely  any  man  leisure  to  treasure 
up  occasional  compositions ;  and  so  much  were 
they  neglected,  that  a  complete  collection  is  no 
where  to  be  found. 

These  Mercuries  were  succeeded  by  L*Eb- 
trange*s  "  Observator  ;**  and  that  by  Lesley's 
**  Rehearsal,**  and  perhaps  by  others ;  but  hith- 
erto nothing  had  been  conveyed  to  the  people  in 
this  comm<Mious  manner  but  controversy  relat- 
ing to  the  church  or  state ;  of  which  they  taught 
many  to  talk,  whom  they  could  not  teach  to 
judge. 

It  has  been  suggested,  that  the  Royal  Sodety 
was  instituted  soon  after  the  Restoration,  to  di- 
vert the  attention  of  the  people  from  public  dis- 
content The  "  Tatler ♦»  and  "  Spectator*'  had 
the  same  tendency^  they  were  published  at  a 
time  when  two  parties,  loud,  restless,  and  vio- 
lent, eadi  with  plausible  declarations,  and  each 
perhaps  without  any  distinct  termination  of  its 
views,  were  agitating  the  nation :  to  minds 
heated  with  pohtical  contest  they  supplied  cooFer 
and  more  inoffensive  reflections ;  ana  it  is  said 
by  Addison,  in  a  subsequent  work,  that  they 
had  a  perceptible  influence  upon  the  conversa- 
tion of  that  tune,  and  taught  the  frolicksome  and 
the  gay  to  unite  merriment  with  decency ;  an 
eflbct  which  they  can  never  wholly  lose,  while 
they  continue  to  be  among  the  first  books  by 
which  both  sexes  are  initiated  in  the  elegancsBg 
of  knowledge. 

The  '^Tatler**  and  '^SpecUtor"  adjusted, 
like  Casa,  the  unsettled  practice  of  daily  inter- 
course by  propriety  and  politeness;  and,  like 
La  Bmyere,  exhibited  the  Characters  and  Man- 
ners of  Uie  Age.  The  personages  introduced'iD 
these  papers  were  not  merely  ideal ;  they  were 
then  known,  and  conspicuous  in  various  eta* 
tions.  Of  the  <<Tatler  "  this  is  told  by  Steele  in 
^  his  last  paper ;  and  of  the  *'  Spectator"  by  Bud- 
gell  in  the  preface  to  ''Theophrastus,"  a  book 
which  Addison  has  recommended,  and  which' 
he  was- suspected  to  have  revised,  if  he  did  not 
write  ft  Ufthose  portraits,  which  may  be  sop- 
posed  to  be  sometimes  embdlished  and  som^ 

t  Newspapers  appear  to  have  had  an  earlier  date  tbaa 
here  asm^ned.  Cleiveland.  In  his  dtaractsr  of  a  Londoa 
diurnal,  sars,  "  The  original  sinner  of  this  Und  was 
Dutch;  OallO'Belgicus,  the  Frotoplas,  and  die  modem 
Mercuries  but  Hans  en  Keldera.**  SomeinielliceDce  giTen 
by  Merenrins  Oallo'Belgicus  is  mentioned  In  Carew*s 
''^  Surrey  of  CornwaU,"  p^  196,  originaUj  publlshod  In 
1609.  These  vehicles  of  informaUoD  are  ofleniM 
lathe  plafs  of  James  and  Char1es4hs  First*— R. 
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ainn«?ated,  the  oriffinals  no  now  paitir 

Bnt  to  Bk^  that  they  united  the  plans  of  two 
or  three  enunent  writers  is  to  give  them  bat  a 
iDieB  part  of  their  dve  praise ;  3ie^  superadded 
fiteratnre  and  criticism,  and  sometimes  towered 
thr  above  thmr  predecessors,  and^  taught,  with 
great  justness  or  argument  and  dignity  of  lan- 
goaffe,  the  roost  important  duties  and  sublime 
tnxfSm, 

All  these  topics  were  happily  varied  with 
elegant  fictions  and  refined  allegories,  and  illu- 
minated with  different  changes  of  style  and  fe- 
licities of  invention. 

It  is  recorded  b^r  Bud^ell,  that,  of  the  charac- 
ters feigned  or  eidiibitedin  the  *' Spectator:"  the 
favourite  of  Addison  was  Sir  Roger  de  Govei^ 
ley,  of  whom  he  had  formed  a  very  delicate  and 
discriminate  idea,*  which  he  would  not  suffer  to 
be  violated  j  and,  therefore,  when  Steele  had 
shown  him  innocently  picking  up  a  giri  in  the 
Temple  and  taking  her  to  a  tavern,  he  drew 
upon  himself  so  much  of  his  friend's  indigna- 
tion, that  he  was  forced  to  appease  him  by  a 
promise  of  foii>earing  Sir  Roger  for  the  time  to 
come. 

The  reason  which  induced  Cervantes  to  bring 
has  hero  to  the  grave,  jfora  mi  tola  naeio  Don 
Quixote,  y  yo  para  d,  made  Addison  declare, 
with  undue  vehemence  of  expression,  that  he 
would  kiU  Sir  Roger ;  being  of  opinion  that  they 
were  bom  for  one  another,  ana  that  any  other 
hand  would  do  him  wronff. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  Addison  ever  filled 
up  his  original  delineation.  He  describes  his 
Sjiight  as  having  his  imagination  somewhat 
warped :  but  of  this  perversion  he  has  made 
vnry  little  use.  The  irregularities  in  Sir  Rogers 
conduct  seem  not  so  mudi  the  efiects  of  a  mind 
deviating  from  the  beaten  track  of  life,  b3r  the 
perpetual  pressure  of  some  overwhelming  idea, 
as  of  habitual  rusticity,  and  that  negligence 
vriiich  solitary  grandeur  naturally  generates. 

The  variable  weather  of  the  mind,  the  flaring 
vapours  of  incipient  madness,  which  from  time 
to  time  cloud  reason,  without  eclipsing  it,  it  re- 
quires so  much  nicety  to  exhibit,  that  Addison 
seems  to  have  been  oeterred  from  prosecuting 
his  own  design. 

To  Sir  Roger,  who,  as  a  country  gentleman, 
appears  to  be  a  tory,  or,  as  it  is  gently  ex- 
pressed, an  adherent  to  the  landed  mterest,  is 
opposed  Sir  Andrew  Freeport,  a  new  man,  a 
wealthy  merchant,  zealous  lor  the  moneyed  inte- 
rest, and  a  whig.  Of  this  contrariety  of  opinions, 
it  is  probable  more  consequences  were  at  first 
intended  than  could  be  produced,  when  the  re- 
solution was  taken  to  exclude  party  from  the 
paper.  Sir  Andrew  does  but  little,  and  that 
Hue  seems  not  to  have  pleased  Addison,  who, 
when  he  dismissed  him  from  the  club,  changed 
his  opinions.  Steele  had  made  him,  in  the  true 
spirit  of  unfeeling  commerce,  declare  that  he 
** would  not  build  a  hospital  for  idle  people;** 
bat  at  last  he  buys  land,  settles  in  the  countiy. 
and  builds,  not  a  manufactory,  but  a  hospital 
for    twelve  old  husbandmen;   for  men,  with 


•  The  errors  in  this  account  are  explained  ac  consider* 
able  length  in  the  preface  to  the  <'  Spectator  "  prefixed  to 
the  edition  in  the  "  British  Esaavisis."  The  original  de* 
liaetdowof  Sir  Roger  undcwAcaaly  beloBSs  to  Steele.— C. 


whom  a  merehant  has  little  acquaintanoa.  anf 
whom  he  commonly  considers  with  little  kind- 
ness. 

Of  essays  thus  ele^nt,  thus  instructive,  and 
thus  commodiously  distributed,  it  is  natural  tii 
suppose  the  approbation  general,  and  the  sale 
numerous.  I  once  heard  it  observed,  that  the 
sale  may  be  calculated  by  the  product  of  the 
tax,  related  in  the  last  number  to  produce  more 
than  twenty  pounds  a  week,  and  therefore 
stated  at  one  and  twenty  pounds,  or  three 
pounds  ten  shillings  a  day :  this,  at  a  hal^nnv 
a  paper,  will  give  rixteen  hundred  and  eightj7 
for  the  daily  number. 

This  sale  is  not  great ;  yet  this,  if  Swift  be 
credited,  was  likely  to  grow  less;  for  he  de- 
clares that  the  "Spectator,**  whom  he  ridicules 
for  his  endless  mention  of  the  fiur  sex,  had  b^ 
fore  his  recess  wearied  his  readers. 

The  next  year  (1713)  in  which  "Cato**came 
upoii  the  stage,  was  the  grand  climacteric  ti 
Addison's  reputation.  Upon  the  death  of  CatOy 
he  had,  as  is  said,  plannea  a  tragedy  in  the  time 
of  his  travels,  ana  nad  for  several  years  the  first 
four  acts  finished,  which  were  shown  to  such  as 
were  likely  to  spread  their  admiration.  They 
were  seen  by  Pope,  and  by  Gibber,  who  relates 
that  Steele,  when  he  took  back  the  copy,  told 
him,  in  the  despicable  cant  of  literary  modesty, 
that,  whatever  spirit  his  friend  had  shown  in  the 
composition,  he  doubted  whether  he  would  have 
courage  sumcient  to  expose  it  to  the  censure  of 
a  British  audience. 

The  time  however  was  now  come,  when  those 
who  affected  to  think  liberty  in  danger,  affected 
likewise  to  think  that  a  sta^  play  might  pro- 
serve  it :  and  Addison  was  importuned,  in  ths 
name  of^  the  tutelary  deities  of  Britain,  to  show 
his  courage  and  his  zeal  by  finishing  his  design. 

To  resume  his  work  he  seemed  perversely 
and  unaccountably  unwilling ;  and  by  a  request 
which  perhaps  he  wished  to  be  domed,  desired 
Mr.  Hughes  to  add  a  fifth  act  Hughes  sup 
posed  him  serious ;  and,  undertaking  the  sup- 
plement, brought  in  a  few  days  some  scenes  for 
tiis  examination :  but  he  had  in  the  mean  timo 
gone  to  work  himself,  and  produced  half  an  act, 
which  he  afterwards  completed,  but  with  bre- 
vity irregularly  disproportionate  to  the  foregoing 
parts ;  like  a  task,  performed  with  refaictancoy 
and  hurried  to  its  conclusion. 

It  may  yet  be  doubted  whether  '^Cato"  was 
made  public  by  any  change  of  the  Author's 
purpose ;  for  Uennis  charged  him  with  raising 
prejudices  in  his  own  favour,  by  false  positions 
of  preparatory  criticism,  and  with  poisoning  the 
town  by  contradicting  m  the  *' Spectator"^  th# 
established  rule  of  poetical  justice,  because  hm 
own  hero,  with  all  his  virtues,  was  to  fall  befovs 
a  tyrant  The  fact  is  certain ;  the  motives  w« 
must  ffuess. 

Addison  was,  I  believe,  sufliciently  dispossd 
to  bar  all  avenues  against  all  danger.  When 
I  Pope  brought  him  the  prologue,  which  is  pro- 
perty accommodated  to  the  plav,  there  were 
these  words :  ^  Britons,  arise !  bo  worth  like 
this  approved,**  meaning  nothing  more  than 
Britons,  erect  and  exalt  yourselves  to  the  ap- 

fThat  this  calculation  is  not  ezaf ^eraied,  that  it  is 
even  much  below  the  real  number,  aee  the  notes  on  dw 
"  Tatter,*'  ed.  1786,  voL  vl.  p.  ABi^N. 
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inobttioii  ofpabfic  vntoe ;  Addison  wssfri^hted, 
lest  he  should  be  thought  a  promoter  of  ixiBur- 
rection,  and  the  line  was  liquidated  to  *' Britons, 
attend." 

Now  "lieavily  m  clouds  came  on  the  day, 
the  great,  die  mwortant  day,"  when  Addison 
was  to -stand  the  hazard  of  the  theatre.  That 
there  mi^ht,  however,  be  lefl  as  little  hazard  as 
was  possible,  on  the  nrst  night,  Steele,  as  him- 
self relates,  undertook  to  pack  an  audience. 
This,  sa3r8  Pope,^  had  been  tried  for  the  first 
time  in  favour  of  the  "  Distrest  Mother ;"  and 
was  now,  with  more  efficacy,  practised  for 
"Cato." 

The  danger  was  soon  over.  The  whc^e  na- 
tion was  at  that  time  on  fire  with  faction.  The 
whigs  applauded  every  line  in  which  liberty  was 
mentioned,  as  a  satire  on  the  tones ;  and  the 
tones  echoed  every  clap,  to  show  that  the  satire 
was  unfelt  The  stoi^  of  BoUnsbroke  is  well 
known.  He  called  Booth  to  his  box,  and  gave 
him  fifty  guineas  for  defending  the  cause  of  li- 
berty so  well  against  a  {>erp€ftuu  dictator.  The 
whigs,  says  Pope,  design  a  second  present, 
when  they  can  accompany  it  with  as  good  a 
sentence. 

The  play,  supported  thus  by  the  emulation  of 
iactious  praise,  was  acted  night  after  night  for  a 
longer  tmie  than,  I  believe,  the  public  had  al- 
lowed to  any  drama  before :  and  the  author,  as 
Mrs.  Porter  long  afterwards  related,  wandered 
through  the  whole  exhibition  behind  the  scenes 
with  restless  uid  unappeasable  solicitude. 

When  it  W83  printed,  notice  was  given  that 
the  Gtueen  would  be  pleased  if  it  was  dedicated 
to  her ;  ''but,  as  he  had  designed  that  compli- 
ment elsewhere^  he  found  himself  obliged,**  sajrs 
Tickell,  ^  by  his  duty  on  the  one^  hand,  and  his 
honour  on  the  other,  to  send  it  into  the  world . 
without  any  dedication.** 

Human  happiness  has  always  its  abatements ; 
the  brightest  sunshine  of  success  is  not  without^ 
a  cloudi  No  sooner  was  "Cato"  offered  to 
the  reader,  than  it  was  attacked  by  the  acute 
malignity  of  Dennis,  with  all  the  violence  of 
angry  criticism.  Dennis,  though  equally  zea^ 
lous,  and  probably  by  his  temper  more  furious, 
than  Addison,  for  what  they  called  liberty,  and 
though  a  flatterer  of  the  wnig  ministry,  could 
not  sit  quiet  at  a  successful  play  j  but  was  eag^er 
to  tell  meodB  and  enemies  that  thev  had  mis- 
placed their  admirations.  The  world  was  too 
stubborn  for  instruction ;  with  the  fiite  of  the 
oensurer  of  Comeille^Cid,  his  animadveraons 
showed  his  anger  without  effect,  and  ''Cato" 
eontinued  to  be  praised. 

Pope  had  now  an  opportunity  of  courtii^  the 
frienaship  of  Addison,  oy  vilify  in?  his  old  enemy, 
and  could  give  resentment  its  full  play,  without 
appearing  to  revenge  himselfl     He  therefore 

Sufolisbed  ^A  Namitive  of  the  Madness  of 
ohn  Dennis  ;**  a  performance  which  left  the 
objections  to  the  play  in  their  full  force,  and 
therefore  discovered  more  desire  of  vexii^  the 
critic  than  of  defending  Uie  poet. 

Addison,  who  was  no  stranger  to  the  world, 
probably  saw  the  selfishness  of  Pope's  friend- 
wtup'y  and,  resolving  that  he  should  have  the 
eonseauences  of  his  officiousness  to  himself,  in- 
formea  Dennis  by  Steele,  that  he  was  sorry  for 
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the  insulti  aad  thai  whenever  he  shouM  iShkk 

fit  to  answer  his  remarks  he  would  do  it  in  • 
manner  to  which  nothing  could  beobjectsd. 

The  greatest  weakness  of  the  j^ay  is  in  the 
scenes  of  love,  which  are  said  by  Popef  to  have 
been  added  to  the  original  plan  upon  a  subs^ 
quent  review,  in  compliance  with  the  popular 
practice  of  the  stage.  Such  an  authoniy  it  is 
hard  to  reject;  yet  the  love  is  so  intimately 
minded  with  the  whole  action  that  it  cannot 
easily  be  thought  extrinsic  and  adventitious ; 
for,  if  it  were  Uiken  away,  what  would  be  left  f 
or  how  were  the  four  acts  filled  in  the  fixsl 
draught  7 

At  the  publioation  the  wits  seemed  proud  to 
pay  their  attendance  with  encomiastic  verses. 
The  best  are  from  an  unknown  hand,  which 
will  perhaps  lose  somewhat  of  their  praise  when 
the  author  is  known  to  be  Jefireys. 

'*  Cato  **  had  yet  other  honours.  It  was  cen- 
sured as  a  party-play  by  a  scholar  of  Oxford, 
and  defended  in  a  favourable  examination  by 
Dr.  SeweL  It  was  translated  by  Salvtni  into 
Italian,  and  acted  at  Florence j  and  by  the 
Jesuits  of  St  Omer's  into  Latin,  and  played  by 
their  pupils.  Of  this  version  a  copy  was  sent  to 
Mr.  Adoison :  it  is  to  be  wished  that  it  could 
be  foimd,  for  the  sake  of  comparing  their  version 
of  the  soliloquy  with  that  of  Bland. 

A  tragedy  was  written  on  the  same  subject  by 
Des  Champs,  a  French  poet,  which  was  trans- 
lated with  a  criticism  on  the  English  play.  But 
the  translator  and  the  critic  are  now  rorfiotten. 

Dennis  lived  -on  unanswered,  and  therefore 
litUe  read.  Addison  knew  the  policy  of  litera- 
ture too  well  to  make  his  enemy  important  by 
drawing  the  attention  of  the  public  upon  a  criti- 
cism which,  tliough  sometimes  intemperate,  was 
often  irrefragable. 

While  "Cato"  was  upon  the  stage,  anotlier 
daily  paper,  called  *'  the  Guardian,**  was  pub- 
lished by  Steele.  To  this  Addison  gave  great 
assistance,  whether  occasionally  or  by  previous 
engagement  is  not  known. 

The  character  of  Guardian  was  too  narrow 
and  too  serious :  it  might  properly  enough  ad- 
mit both  the  duties  and  decencies  of  life,  but 
seemed  not  to  include  literair  speculations,  and 
was  in  some  degree  violated  by  merriment  and 
burlesque.  What  had  the  guardian  of  the 
lizards  to  do  with  dubs  of  tailor  of  little  men. 
with  nests  of  ants,  or  with  Strada's  prolusions  f 

Of  this  paper  notiiing  is  necessary  to  be  said, 
but  that  it  round  many  contributors,  and  tliat 
it  was  a  continuation  of  the  "  Spectator  **  with 
the  same  elegance  and  the  same  variety,  till  some 
unlucky  sparkle  from  a  tory  paper  set  Stee)e*s 
politics  on  fire,  and  wit  at  once  blazed  into  fsc* 
tion.  He  was  soon  too  hot  for  neutral  topics, 
and  quitted  the  "Guardian**  to  write  the 
"  Englishman." 

The  papers  of  Addison  are  marked  in  the 
"Spectator"  by  one  of  the  letters  in  the  name 
of  Clio,  and  in  the  "Guardian"  by  a  hand, 
whether  it  was,  as  Tickell  pretends  to  think, 
that  he  was  unwilling  to  usurp  the  praise  of 
others,  or,  as  Steele,  with  far  greater  likeUhood, 
insinuates,  that  he  could  not  without  discontent 
impart  to  others  any  of  his  own.  I  have  heard 
that  his  avidity  did  not  satisfy  itself  with  the 

t  Ibid. 
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9k  dt  nnowfi,  bat  that  with  great  eatfemass  he 
lai^  hold  on  Mi  proportion  of  the  pronts. 

Many  of  these  papers  were  written  with 
powers  traly  comic,  with  nice  'discrimination  of 
characters,  and  accurate  observation  of  natural 
or  accidental  deviation  from  propriety ;  but  it 
was  not  supposed  that  he  had  tried  a  comedy  on 
the  staee,  tul  Steele  after  his  death  declared  him 
the  author  of  the  "  Drummer."  This  however 
Steele  did  not  know  to  be  true  by  any  direct  tes- 
timony ;  for,  when  Addison  put  the  play  into 
his  hands,  he  only  told  him,  it  was  the  work  of 
a  "Gentleman  in  the  company;"  and,  when 
it  was  received,  as  is  eonfessied,  with  cold  disaj)- 
probation,  he  was  probabl^r  less  willing  to  claim 
It  Tickell  omittect  it  in  his  collection ;  but  the 
testimony  of  Steele,  and  the  total  silence  of  any 
other  claimant,  has  determined  the  public  to 
assign  it  to  Addison,  and  it  is  now  printed  with 
his  other  poetiT.  Steele  carried  tne  "  Drum- 
mer "  to  tne  ptay-house,  and  afterwards  to  the 
press,  and  sola  the  copy  for  fifty  guineas. 

To  the  opinion  of  Steele  may  be  added  the 
proof  supplied  by  the  play  itself,  of  which  the 
characters  are  such  as  Addison  would  have  de- 
lineated, and  the  tendency  such  as  Addison 
would  have  promoted.  That  it  should  have 
been  ill  received  would  raise  wonder,  did  we  not 
dailj  see  the  capricious  distribution  of  theatrical 
pr?23e. 

He  was  not  all  this  time  an  indifferent  spec* 
tator  of  public  affairs.  He  wrote,  as  different 
exigencies  required,  (in  1707,)  "The  present 
State  of  the  War,  and  the  necesmty  of  an  Aug- 
mentation ;"  which,  however  judicious,  being 
written  on  temporair  topics,  and  exhibiting  no 
peculiar  powers,  laid  hold  on  no  attention,  and 
has  naturally  sunk  by  its  own  weight  into  ne- 
glect. This  cannot  be  said  of  the  few  papers  en- 
titled "The  Whig  Examiner,"  in  which  is 
employed  all  the  force  of  gay  malevolence  and 
humorous  satire.  Of  this  paper,  which  just 
appeared  and  expired.  Swift  remarks,  with  ex- 
ultation, that  "it  is  now  down  among  the  dead 
men.**  *  He  might  well  rejoice  at  the  death  of 
that  which  he  could  not  have  killed.  Every 
reader  of  every  party,  since  personal  malice  is 
past  and  the  papers  which  once  inflamed  the  na- 
tion are  read  oiuy  as  effusions  of  wit,  must  wish 
for  more  of  the  Whig  Examiners ;  for  on  no  occa^ 
sion  waa  the  genius  of  Addison  more  vigorously 
exerted^  and  on  none  did  the  superiority  of  his 
powers  more  evidently  appear.  His  "  Trial  of 
Count  Tariff,"  written  to  expose  the  treaty  of 
commerce  with  France,  lived  no  longer  than  the 
question  that  nroduced  it 

Not  long  afterwards,  an  attempt  was  made  to 
revive  die  "Spectator,"  at  a  time  indeed  by  no 
means  favouraole  to  literature,  when  the  succes- 
sion of  a  new  fiunily  to  the  throne  filled  the  na- 
tion with  anxiety,  cfiscord,  and  confusion :  and 
either  the  turbulence  of  the  times  or  the  satiety 
of  the  readers  put  a  stop  to  the  publication,  after 
an  experiment  of  eighty  numbers,  which  were 
afterwards  collected  mto  an  eighth  volume,  per- 
bape  more  valuable  than  any  of  those  that  went 
berore  it    Addison  produced  more  than  a  fourth 

*  From  a  torj  Bon;  In  vogue  st  the  time,  the  burden 
whereof  is 

And  he  thRt  will  this  health  dmy, 

Down  aaiongthsdesd  men  let  him  lie.— H. 
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part,  and  the  other  contributors  are  by  no  mean* 
unworthy  of  appearing  as  his  associates.  The 
time  that  had  passed  during  the  suspennon  oi 
the  "  Spectator,"  though  it  bad  not  lessened  hia 
power  of  humour,  seems  to  have  increased  his 
diflposition  to  seriousness :  the  proportion  of  his 
religious  to  his  comic  papers  is  greater  than  in 
tlie  former  scries. 

The  "  Spectator,"  from  its  rocommenoement, 
was  puhlisncd  only  three  times  a  week  ;  and  no 
discnminativc  remarks  were  added  to  the  pa 
pers.  To  Addison,  TickcU  has  ascribed  twenty 
three,  t 

Thi?  "Spectator,"  had  many  contributors; 
and  Steele,  whose  negligence  kept  htm  always 
in  a  hurry,  when  it  was  liis  turn  to  furnish  a 
paper,  called  loudly  for  the  letters,  of  which 
Addison,  whose  materials  were  more,  made  lit 
tie  use  ;  having  recourse  to  sketches  and  hints^ 
the  product  of  his  former  studies,  which  he 
now  reviewed  and  rompletod :  among  these  are 
named  by  Tickell  the  Essays  on  Wit,  tiiose  on 
the  Pleasures  of  the  Imagmation,  and  the  Cri- 
ticism on  Milton. 

When  the  House  of  Hanover  took  possession 
of  the  throne,  it  was  reasonable  to  expect  that 
the  zeal  of  Addison  would  be  suitably  rewarded. 
Before  the  arrival  of  King  George,  he  waa 
made  secretary  to  the  res^ency,  and  was  required 
by  his  office  to  send  notice  to  Hanover,  that  the 
Glueen  was  dead,  and  that  tlie  throne  was  va« 
cadt  To  do  this  would  not  have  been  difficult 
to  any  man  but  Addison,  who  was  so  over- 
whelmed with  the  g^reatness  of  the  event,  and 
so  distracted  by  choice  of  expression,  that  the 
Lords,  who  could  not  wait  for  the  niceties  of 
criticism,  called  Mr.  Southwell,  a  clerk  in  the 
House,  and  ordered  him  to  despatch  the  mes- 
sage. Southwell  readily  told  what  was  ncces 
sary  in  the  common  style  of  business,  and  va 
lued  himself  upon  havmg  done  what  was  too 
hard  for  Addison. 

He  was  better  qualified  for  the  "Freeholder,** 
a  paper  which  he  published  twice  a  week,  from 
Dec.  23, 1715,  to  the  middle  of  the  next  year. 
This  was  undertaken  in  defence  of  the  esta^ 
blished  government,  sometimes  with  argument 
and  sometimes  with  mirth.  In  argument  he  had 
many  equals ;  but  his  humour  was  singular  and 
matchless.  Bigotry  itself  must  be  delighted  with 
the  tory  fox-hunter. 

There  are  however  some  strokes  less  degant 
and  less  decent ;  such  as  the  Pretender's  Jovet^ 
nal,  in  which  one  topic  of  ridicule  is  his  poverty. 
This  mode  of  abuxe  had  been  employed  by  Mil- 
ton against  King  Charles  II. 


i(. 


-Jarob«ci 


CeDtum,  exu}aniL«i  viscera  msraupll  regie." 

And  Oldmixon  delights  to  tell  of  some  alderman 
of  London,  that  he  had  more  money  than  the 
exiled  princes ;  but  that  which  might  be  expect- 
ed from  Milton's  savageness  or  Oldmixon's 
meanness  was  not  suitable  to  the  delicacy  of 
Addison* 

Steele  thoughtthe  humour  of  the  "Freeholder** 
too  nice  and  gentle  for  such  noisy  times  {  and 
is  reported  to  have  said,  that  the  ministry  made 
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«M  of  a  l«t«»  whan  tliey  ahmiM  haye  called  for  a 
-trompet 

Tab  year  (1716*)  he  married  the  Counteae 
Dowager  of  Warwick,  whom  he  had  soUcited 
h^  a  very  long  and  anxious  courtship,  perhaps 
with  behaviour  not  very  unlike  that  of  Sir  Ro^er 
to  his  disdainful  widow ;  and  who,  I  am  afraid, 
diverted  herself  often  by  playine  with  his  pas- 
sion. He  is  said  to  have  first  known  her  by 
becoming  tutor  to  her  son.t  *'He  formed,'*  said 
Tonson,  "  the  design  of  getting  that  lady  from 
the  time  when  he  was  fint  recommended  into 
the  family."  In  what  part  of  his  life  he  obtained 
the  recommendation,  or  how  long,  and  in  what 
manner  he  lived  m  the  family,  I  know  ndt  His 
advances  at  first  were  certainly  timorous,  but 
grew  bolder  as  his  reputation  and  influence  in- 
creased ;  till  at  last  the  lady  was  persuaded  to 
many  him,  on  terms  much  like  those  on  which 
a  TuiUsh  princess  is  espoused,  to  whom  the 
Sultan  is  reported  to  pronounce,  ^  Daughter,  1 
^ve  thee  this  man  for  thy  slave."  The  mar- 
riage, if  uncontradicted  report  can  be  credited, 
miuie  no  addition  to  his  happiness ;  it  neither 
found  them  nor  made  them  equal.  She  always 
remembered  her  own  rank,  and  thought  herself 
entitied  to  treat  with  very  little  ceremony  the 
tutor  of  her  son.  Rowers  ballad  o{  the  **  De- 
spairing Shepherd"  is  said  to  have  been  written, 
either  before  or  after  marriage,  upon  this  memo- 
rable pair ;  and  it  is  certain  that  Addison  has  left 
behind  him  no  encouragement  for  ambitious 
love. 

The  year  after  (1717)  he  rose  to  hts  highest 
elevation,  being  made  secretary  of  state.  For 
this  employment  he  might  justly  be  supposed 
-qualifiea  by  long  practice  of  business,  and  by  bis 
Tegular  ascent  through  other  ofllices  ;  but  expec- 
tation is  often  disappointed  ;  it  is  universally 
confessed  that  he  was  unequal  to  the  duties  of 
ois  plaoe.  In  the  House  of^  Commons  he  could 
not  speak,  and  therefore  was  useless  to  the  de- 
fence of  the  government  In  the  office,  says 
Pope,t  he  could  not  issue  an  orderwithout  losing 
his  time  in  quest  of  fine  esrpressions.  What  he 
gained  in  rank  he  lost  in  credit ;  and,  finding 
by  experience,  his  own  inability,  was  forced  to 
solicit  his  dismission,  with  a  pension  of  fifteen 
hundred  pounds  a  year.  His  friends  palliated 
this  relinquishment,  of  which  both  friends  and 
enemies  knew  the  true  reason,  with  an  account 
lof  declining  health,  and  the  necessity  of  recess 
and  quiet 

He  now  returned  to  his  vocation,  andl>e^n 
to  plan  literary  occupations  for  his  future  life. 
He  purposed  a  tragedy  on  the  death  of  Socrates ; 
a  story  of  which,  as  Tickell  remarks,  the  basis 
'is  narrow,  and  to  which  I  know  not  how  love 
could  have  been  appended.  There  would  how- 
Cfver  have  been  no  want  either  of  virtue  in  the 
sentiments  or  elegance  in  the  language. 

He  engaged  in  a  nobler  work,  a  defence  of  the 
Christian  religion,  of  which  part  was  published 
after  his  death  ;  and  he  designed  to  have  made 
a  new  poetical  version  of  the  "  Psalms." 

These  pious  compositions  Pope  impifted§  to 
a  selfish  motive,  upon  the  credit,  as  he  owns,  of 
Tonson  ;  who,  having  quarrelled  with  Addison, 
•and  not  loving  him,  said,  that  when  he  laid 
down  the  secretary's  office,  he  intended  to  take 


«  'Aucnst  S.         f  Spencc  t  ^^ 
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orden,  and  obtain  a  bishopric;  *< for,'' saii  W 
**  I  always  thought  him  a  priest  in  his  heart." 

That  Pope  should  have  thought  this  eonjec- 
ture  of  Tonson  worth  remembrance,  is  a  proof, 
but  indeed,  so  far  as  1  have  found,  the  only 
proof,  that  he  retained  some  maliffnity  from  their 
ancient  rivalry.  Tonson  pretended  but  to  guess 
it  j  no  other  mortal  ever  suspected  it ;  and  Fope 
imght  have  reflected,  that  a  man  who  had  been 
secretary  of  state  in  the  nimstry  of  S  widerland 
knew  a  nearer  way  to  a  bishopric  than  by  de- 
fending religion  or  translating  the  '*  Psalms." 

It  is  related  that  he  had  once  a  design  to  make 
an  English  Dictionary,  and  that  he  considered 
Dr.  Tulotson  as  the  writer  of  highest  authority. 
There  was  formeriy  sent  to  me  by  Mr.  Locker, 
'derk  of  the  Leathersellers' Company,  who  wss 
eminent  for  curiosity  and  literature,  a  collection 
of  examples  collected  from  Tillotson's  works, 
as  Locker  said,  by  Addison.  It  came  too  late 
to  be  of  use,  so  I  inspected  it  but  slightly,  and 
remember  it  indistinctly.  I  thought  the  passages 
too  short 

Addison,  however,  did  not  conclude  his  life  in 
peaceful  studies;  but  relapsed,  when  he  was 
near  his  end,  to  a  political  dispute. 

It  so  happened  that  (1718-19)  a  controversy 
was  agitated  with  great  vehemence  between  those 
friends  of  long  continuance.  Addison  and  Steels. 
It  may  be  asked,  in  the  language  of  Homer, 
what  power  or  what  cause  ^oufi  set  them  at 
vtriance.  The  subject  of  their  dispute  was  of 
great  importance.  The  Elarl  of  Sunderiand  pro* 
posed  an  act  called  <<  the  Peerage  Bill ;"  by 
which  the  number  of  peen  should  oe  fixed,  and 
the  King  restrained  rrom  any  new  creation  of 
nobility,  unless  when  an  old  family  should  be 
extinct  To  this  the  lords  would  naturally 
agree ;  and  the  King,  who  was  yet  little  ao> 
quainted  with  his  own  prerogative,  and,  as  is 
now  well  known,  almost  indifierent  to  the  pos* 
sessions  of  the  Crown,  had  been  peraaaded  to 
consent  The  only  difficulty  was  found  among 
the  Commons,  who  were  not  likely  to  approve 
the  perpetual  exclusion  of  themselves  and  their 
posterity.  The  bill  therefore  was  eageriyop. 
posed,  and  among  others  by  Sir  Robert  Wal« 
pole,  whose  speech  was  published. 

The  lords  might  think  their  dignity  diminisb- 
ed  by  improper  advancements,  and  particnlariy 
by'the  introancAion  of  twelve  new  peere  at  once, 
to  produce  a  majority  of  tories  in  the  last 
rdgn  ;  an  act  of  authority  violent  enough,  yet 
certainly  legal,  and  by  no  means  to  be  com* 
pared  with  that  contempt  of  national  right  with 
which,  some  time  afterwards,  by  the  instiga* 
tion  of  whiggism,  the  Commons  chosen  by  the 
people  for  tnree  yeare,  chose  themselves  for 
seven.  But  whatever  might  be  the  disposition 
of  the  lords,  the  people  had  no  wish  to  increase 
their  power.  The  tendency  of  the  bill,  as  Steele 
observed  in  a  letter  to  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  was 
to  introduce  an  aristocracy :  for  a  majority  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  so  limited,  would  have  been 
despotic  and  irresistible. 

To  prevent  this  subversion  of  the  andent 
establishment,  Steele,  whose  pen  readily  second* 
ed  his  political  passions,  endeavoured  to  alarm 
the  n  ation,  by  a  pamphlet  called  *'  The  Plebeian.'' 
To  this  an  answer  was  published  by  Addison, 
under  the  title  of  "  The  Old  Whig,"  in  which 
it  is  not  discovered  that  Steele  was  then  known 
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to  ke  the  •dvoeate  Ibr  the  Commone.  Steele 
replied  by  a  second  Plebeian ;  and,  whether  by 
i|noranoe  or  by  ooartesy,  confined  huneelf  to 
iuB  question,  without  any  personal  notice  of  his 
opponent  Nothing  hitherto  was  committed 
against  the  laws  of  friendship  or  proprieties  of 
decency ;  but  controvertists  cannot  long  retain 
their  undneas  for  each  other.  The  "  Old 
Whi|"  answered  the  "Plebeian,''  and  could 
not  forbear  some  contempt  of  **  little  Dicky, 
whose  trade  it  was  to  write  pamphlets.**  Dicky 
however,  did  not  lose  his  settlea  veneration  for 
his  friend ;  but  contented  himself  with  quoting 
some  lines  of  '^Cato,"  which  were  at  once  de- 
tection and  reproof.  The  bill  was  laid  aside 
during  that  session ;  and  Addison  died  before 
the  next,  in  which  its  commitment  was  rejected 
by  two  hundred  and  sixty-five  to  one  hundred 
and  seventy-seven. 

Every  reader  surely  must  regret  that  these 
two  iliustrions  friends,  after  so  many  years 
passed  in  oonfidence  and  endearment,  m  unity 
of  interest,  conformity  of  opinion,  and  fellow- 
ship of  study,  should  nnally  part  in  acrimonious 
opposition.  Such  a  controversy  was  Bellum 
plutfuam  emUj  as  Lucan  expresses  it  Why 
eonld  not  faction  find  other  advocates?  but 
among  the  uncertainties  of  the  human  state,  we 
are  doomed  to  nun^er  the  instability  of  friend- 
ship. 

Uf  this  dispute  I  have  little  knowledge  but 
from  the  *(BiopraphiaBriUnnica."  The  "Old 
Whig''  is  not  mserted  in  Addison's  works,  nor 
is  it  mentioned  by  Tickell  in  his  life ;  why  it 
was  omitted,  the  biographers  doubtless  give  the 
trae  reason ;  the  fact  was  too  recent,  and  those 
who  had  been  heated  in  the  contention  were  not 
yet  cooL 

The  necessity  of  complyihg  with  tiroes  and 
of  sparing  persons  is  the  great  impediment  of 
biography.  History  may  1^  formed  from  per- 
manent monuments  and  records ;  but  lives  can 
only  be  written  from  personal  knowledge,  which 
is  growing  every  day  less,  and  in  a  short  time 
ialbst  fbr  ever.  What  is  known  can  seldom  bo 
immediately  told ;  and  when  it  might  be  told, 
it  is  no  longer  known.  The  delicate  features 
oTthe  mind,  the  nice  discriminations  of  charao- 
teri  and*  the  minute  peculiarities  of  conduct,  are 
soon  obliterated;  and  it  is  sural v  better  that 
caprice,  obetihacy,  frolic,  and  folly,  however 
they  might  delight  in  the  description,  should  be 
silently  forgotten,  than  thi^t,  by  wanton  merri- 
ment and  unseasonable  detection,  a  pang  should 
be  given  to  a  widow,  a  daughter,  a  brother,  or  a 
IKend.  As  the  process  of  these  narratives  is 
now  bringing  me  among  my  contemporaries,  I 
begin  to  feel'myself  "walking  upon  ashes  under 
which  the  fire  is  not  extinguished,"  and  coming 
to  the  time  of  which  it  will  be  proper  rather  to 
say"  nothing  that  is  fAlse,  than  all  that  is  true." 
The  end  of  this  useful  life  was  nowapproach- 
ftig.  Addison  had  for  some  time  been^oppressed 
by  shortness  of  breath,  which  was  new  aggra- 
vated by  jk  dropsy ;  and^  finding  his  danger 
presamg,  he  prepared  to  me  oonibrmably  to  his 
own  precepts  and  professions. 

During  this  lingering  decay,  he  sent^  as  Pope 
relatea,*  a  message  by  the  Eail  of  Warwick  to 
Mr.  Oay^  desiring  to  see  him.    Gay,  who  had 


not  visited  him  for  some  time  before,  obeyed  thn 
summons,  and  found  himself  received  with  great 
kindness.  The  purpose  for  which  the  interview 
had  been  solicited  was  then  discovered.  Addi- 
son told  him  that  he  had  injured  him ;  but  that, 
if  he  recovered,  he  would  recompense  him. 
What  the  injury  was  he  did  not  explain  ;  nor 
did  Gay  ever  Know,  but  supposed  that  some 
preferment  designed  for  him  oad,  by  Addison's 
•intervention,  been  withheld. 

Lord  Warwick  was  a  young  man  of  very 
irregular  life,  and  perhaps  of  loose  opinions. 
'AddisoU)  for  whom  he  did  not  want  respect, 
had  very  diligently  endeavoured  to  reclaim  him ; 
but  his' arguments  and  expostulations  had  no 
effect  One  experiment,  however,  remained  to 
be  tried^  when  he  found  his  life  near  its*  end, 
he  directed  the  young  lord  to  be  called ;  and 
when  he  desired,  with  ?reat  tenderness,  to  hear 
•his  last  injunctions,  told  him,  "  I  have  sent  for 
you,  that  you  may  see  how  a  Christian  cai| 
die."  What  effect  this  awful  scene  had  on  the 
Earl,  I  know  not :  he  likewise  died  himself  in 
a  short  time. 

In  Tickell's  excellent'^  Elegy"  on  his  friend 
are  these  lines : 

Rs  tau^ht'tts  how  to  Utb  ;  and,  oh  !  too  hi^h 
Ths  pcico  of  knnwiedge :-  taught  us  how  to  dl^— 

in  which  he  alludes,  as  he  told  Dr.  Young,  to 
this  moving  interview. 

Having  given  directions  to  Mr.  Tickell  for 
the  publication  of  his  works,  and  dedicated  them 
on  his  death-bed  to  his  friend  Mr.  Cragi^  he 
died  June  17,  1719,  atHolland-house,  leavingno 
child  but  a  daughter.* 

Of  his  virtue  it  is  a  sufficient  testimony  thai 
the  resentment  of  party  hae  transmitted  nt 
charge  of  any  crime.  He  was  not  one  ofthosi 
who  are  praised  only  after  death  ;  for  his  merit 
was  so  generally  acknowledged,  that  Swift,  hav- 
ing observed  that  his  election  passed  without  a 
contest,  adds,  that,  if  he  proposed  himself  for 
king,  he  would  hardly  have  been  refused. 

His  zeal  for  his  party  did  not  extinguish  his 
kindness  for  the  merit  of  his  opponents  ;  when 
he  was  secretary  in  Ireland,  he  refused  to  in- 
termit his  acquaintance  with  Swift 

Of  his  habits,  or  external  manners,  nothing 
is  so  often  mentioned  as  that  timorous  or  8uUe» 
taciturnity  which  his  friends  called  modesty  by 
too  mild  a  name.  Steele  mentions  with  great 
tenderness  "  that  remarkable  bashfiilnesa,  which 
is  a  ck»ak  that  hides  and  muffles  merit ;"  and 
tells  us,  "  that  his  abilities  were  covered  onlir 
by  modesty,  which  doubles  the  beauties  whieh 
are  seen,  and  gives  credit  and  esteem  te  all  that 
are  concealed."  Chesterfield  affirms,  that  **  Ad- 
dison was  the  most  timorous  and  awkward  man 
that  he  ever  saw."  And  Addison,  speaking 
of  his  own  deficiency  in  conversation,  used  to 
say  of  himself,  that,  with  respect  to  inte^lee- 
tual  '*  wealth,  be  could  draw  bilnfor  a  thouMnd 
pounds,  though  he  had  not  a  guinea  in  his 
pocket." 

That  he  wanted  current  coin  for  ready  pay- 
ment, and  by  that  want  was  often  obstructed 
and  distressed  ;  that  he  was  often  opprossed  fay 
an  improper  axid  ungraceAd  timidity,  every  tea 

« Who  disd  St  BlUon.  In  Warwickshire,  at  a  ver» 
sdvaiMod  age,  ia  1397.    Sea  Oeni.  Mag.  vol.  Izvll 
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timony  coneon  to  proTe  ;  but  Chesterfield's  re- 
presentation is  doubtless  hyperbolical  That 
man  cannot  be  supposed  very  inexpert  in  the 
arts  of  conversation  and  practice  of  life,  who, 
without  fortune  or  alliance,  by  his  use^ness 
and  dexterity,  became  secretary  of  state  j  and 
who  died  at  forty-seven,  after  having  not  only 
stood  long  in  the  highest  rax^c  of  wit  and  liters^ 
ture,  but  filled  one  of  the  most  important  ofiices 
of  state. 

The  time  in  which  he  lived  had  reason  to 
lament  his  obstinacy  of  silence  :  "  for  he  was," 
says  Steele,  "  above  all  men  in  that  talent  called 
humour,  and  enjoyed  it  in  such  perfection,  that 
I  have  often  reflected,  after  a  night  spent  with 
him  apart  from  all  the  world,  that  1  had  had 
the  pleasure  of  conversing  with  an  intimate  ac- 
quamtance  of  Terence  and  Catullus,  who  had 
all  their  wit  and  nature,  heightened  with  humour 
more  exquisite  and  delightful  than  any  other 
man  ever  possessed.'*  This  is  the  fondness  of  a 
friend  ;  let  us  hear  what  is  told  us  by  a  rival. 
**  Addison's  conversation,"*  says  Pope,  **  had 
something  in  it  more  charming  than  I  have 
found  in  any  other  man.  But  this  was  only 
when  familiar ;  before  strangers,  or,  perhaps,  a 
■ingle  stranger,  he  preserved  his  dignity  by  a 
•tin  silence.'' 

This  modesty  was  by  no  means  inconsistent 
with  a  very  high  opinion  of  his  own  merit.  He 
demanded  to  be  the  first  name  in  modem  wit ; 
and,  with  Steele  to  echo  liim,  used  to  depreciate 
Dryden,  whom  Pope  and  Congreve  defended 
against  them-f  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
*hat  he  suffered  too  much  pain  from  the  preva- 
\ence  of  Pope's  poetical  reputation  ;  nor  is  it 
without  strong  reason  suspected,  that  by  some 
disingenuous  acts  he  endeavoured  to  obstruct  it : 
Pope  was  not  the  only  man  whom  he  insidiously 
injured,  though  the  only  man  of  whom  he  could 
be  afraid. 

His  own  powers  were  such  as  might  have 
satisfied  him  with  eonscious  excellence.  Of 
very  extensive  learning  he  has  indeed  given  no 
proofk.  He  seems  to  have  had  small  acquaint- 
ance with  the  sciences,  and  to  have  read  littie 
except  Latin  and  French  ;  but  of  the  Latin 
poets  his  Dialogues  on  Medals  show  that  he  had 
perused  the  works  with  great  diligence  and  sdcill. 
The  abundance  of  his  own  mind  left  him  little 
in  need  of  adventitious  sentiments ;  his  wit 
always  oould  surest  what  the  occasion  demand- 
ed. He  had  read  with  critical  eyes  the  impor- 
tant volume  of  human  life,  and  knew  the  heart 
of  man,  from  the  depths  of  sti-atagem  to  the  sur- 
face of  affectation. 

What  he  knew  he  could  easily  communicate. 
'<  This,"  says  Steele,  was  particular  in  this 
writer,  that,  when  he  had  taken  his  resolution, 
or  made  his  plan  for  what  he  designed  to  write, 
he  would  walk  about  a  room,  and  dictate  it 
into  language  with  as  much  freedom  and  case 
as  any  one  oould  write  it  down,  and  attend 
to  the  coherence  and  grammar  of  what  he  dic- 
tated," 

Pope,!  ^^o  <^*^  ^  ^^^  suspected  uf  favouring 
his  memory,  declares  that  he  wrote  very  fluently, 
bat  was  slow  and  scrupulous  in  correcting ;  that 
many  of  his  Spectators  were  written  very  fast, 
Vid  sent  immediately  to  the  press  ;  and  that  it 
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seemed  to  be  for  his  advantage  not  to  liave  time 
for  much  revisal. 

''  He  would  alter,"  says  Pope,  "  anv  thing  to 
please  his  friends  before  publication ;  out  would 
not  retouch  his  pieces  afterwards ;  and  I  believe 
not  one  word  in  '  Oato,'  to  which  I  made  an  ob- 
jection, was  suffered  to  stand." 

The  last  line  of  **  Cato"  is  Pope's,  having  been 
originally  written, 

And  oh!  Hwss  this  that  siuisd  Cato>i  life. 

Pope  mieht  have  made  more  objections  to  the 
six  concluding  lines.  In  the  first  couplet  the 
words  "  from  hence"  are  improper  ;  ana  the  se- 
cond line  is  taken  from  Dryaen's  Virgil.  Of 
the  next  couplet,  the  first  verse,  being  included 
in  the  second,  is  therefore  useless  ;  and  in  the 
diird  discord  is  made  to  produce  strife. 

Of  the  course  of  Addison's  familiar  day,§  be* 
fore  his  marriage,  Pope  has  given  a  detaiL  He 
had  in  the  house  with  him  Budgell,  and  perhaps 
Philips.  His  chief  companions  were  Steele. 
Budgell,  Philips,  Carey,  Davenant,  and  Colonel 
Brett.  With  one  or  other  of  these  he  always 
breakfasted.  He  studied  all  the  morning,  then 
dined  at  a  tavern,  and  went  afterwards  to 
Button's. 

Button  had  been  a  servant  in  the  Countess  of 
Warwick's  family,  who,  under  the  patronage  of 
Addison,  kept  a  coflfee-house  on  the  south  side 
of  Russell-street,  about  two  doors  fi-om  Covent- 
garden.  Here  it  was  that  the  wits  of  that  time 
used  to  assemble.  It  is  said,  when  Addison  had 
suffered  any  vexation  fix>m  the  Countess,  he 
withdrew  the  company  ftom  Button's  house. 

From  the  coffee-nouse  he  went  again  to  a  tav- 
ern, where  he  often  sat  late,  and  drank  too  much 
wine.  In  the  bottle  discontent  seeks  fbr  com- 
fort, cowardice  for  courage,  and  bashfulness  for 
confidence.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  Addison  was 
first  seduced  to  excess  by  the  manumission  which 
he  obtained  from  the  servile  timidity  of  his  sober 
hours.  He  that  feels  oppression  nrom  the  pre- 
sence of  those  to  whom  he  knows  himself  su- 
perior will  desire  to  set  loose  his  powers  of  con 
versation  ;  and  who  that  ever  asked  succours 
from  Bacchus  was  able  to  preserve  himself  from 
being  enslaved  by  his  auxiliary  7 

Among  those  niends  it  was  that  Addison  dis 
played  the  elegance  of  his  colloquial  accomplish- 
ments, which  may  easily  be  supposed  such  as 
Pope  represents  them.  The  remark  of  Mande- 
ville,  wno,  when  he  had  passed  an  evening  in 
his  company,  declared  thathe  was  a  parson  m  a 
tie-wig>  can  detract  little  from  his  character ;  he 
was  always  reserved  to  strangers,  and  was  not 
incited  to  uncommon  freedom  by  a  character 
like  that  of  Mandeville. 

From  any  minute  knowledge  of  his  familiar 
manners,  the  intervention  of  sixty  years  has  now 
debarred  us.  Steele  once  promised  Congreve 
and  the  public  a  complete  description  of  his  cha- 
racter ;  out  the  promises  of  authors  are  like  iho 
vows  of  lovers.  Steele  thoiight  no  more  on  his 
design,  or  thought  on  it  with  aixxiety  that  at 
last  disgusted  him,  and  left  his  friend  in  the 
hands  of  Tickell. 

One  slight  lineament  of  his  character  Swift 
haa  preserved.  It  was  his  practice,  when  he 
found  any  man  invincibly  wrong,  to  flatter  his 
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•pfaiMMis  bjr  acquieeoenoey  and  sink  him  yel 
deeper  in  absurdity.  This  artifice  of  mischief 
was  admired  by  Stella  ;  and  Swift  seems  to  ap» 
proye  her  admiration. 

His  works  will  supply  some  information.  It 
appears,  from  his  various  pictures  of  the  worlc^ 
that,  with  all  his  bashfulness,  he  had  conversed 
with  many  distinct  classes  of  men,  had  surveyed 
their  ways  with  very  diligent  observation,  and 
marked  with  great  acuteness  the  effects  of  dif- 
ferent modes  of  life.  He  was  a  man  in  whose 
presence  nothing  reprehensible  was  out  of  dan- 
ger ;  (]uick  in  discerning  whatever  was  wrong 
or  ndiculous,  and  not  unwilling  to  expose  it 
"  There  are,"  says  Steele,  "  in  his  writings  many 
oblique  strokes  upon  some  of  the  wittiest  men 
of  the  age."  His  delight  was  more  to  excite 
merriment  than  detestation  ;  and  he  detects  fol 
lies  rather  than  crimes. 

If  any  judgment  be  made,  from  his  books,  of 
his  moral  character,  nothing  will  be  found  but 
purity  and  excellence.  Knowledge  of  mankind, 
mdeed,  less  extensive  than  that  of  Addison,  will 
show,  that  to  write,  and  to  live,  are  very  difier- 
enL  Many  who  praise  virtue  do  no  more  than 
praise  it.  Vet  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that 
Addison's  professions  and  practice  were  at  no 
great  variance,  since,  amidst  that  storm  of  fac- 
tion in  which  most  of  his  life  was  passed,  though 
his  station  made  him  conspicuous,  and  his  acti- 
vity made  him  formidable,  the  character  given 
him  by  his  friends  was  never  contradicted  by  his 
enemies  ;  of  those  with  whom  interest  or  opi* 
nion  imited  him  he  had  not  only  the  esteem,  but 
the  kindness  ;  and  of  others,  whom  the  violence 
of  opposition  drove  o^nst  him,  though  he  might 
lose  tne  love,  he  retamed  the  reverence. 

It  is  justly  observed  b^  Tickell,  that  he  em- 
ployed wit  on  the  side  of"^  virtue  and  reli^'on. — 
lie  not  only  made  the  proper  use  of  wit  him- 
self^ but  taught  it  to  others ;  and  from  his  time 
it  has  been  generally  subservient  to  the  cause  of 
reason  and  of  truth.  He  has  dissipated  the 
prejudice  that  had  long  connected  gayet}r  with 
vice,  and  easiness  of  manners  with  laxity  of 
principles.  He  has  restored  virtue  to  its  dignity, 
and  tantrht  innocence  not  to  be  ashamed.  This 
is  an  elevation  of  literary  character,  *'  above  all 
G^reek,  above  all  Roman  fame."  No  sreater 
felicity  can  genius  attain  than  that  of  having 
purified  intellectual  ptleasure,  separated  mirth 
from  indecency,  and  wit  from  licentiousness  ;  of 
having  taught  a  succession  of  writers  to  bring 
elegance  and  gayety  to  the  aid  of  goodness ; 
and,  if  I  may  use  expressions  yet  more  awful, 
of  having  "  turned  many  to  righteousness." 

Addison,  in  his  life,  and  for  some  time  after- 
wards, was  considered  by  a  greater  part  of  his 
readers  as  supremely  excelting  both  in  poetry 
and  criticism.  Part  of  his  reputation  may  be 
properly  ascribed  to  the  advancement  of  his 
fortune ;  when,  as  Swift  observes,  he  became  a 
statesman,  and  saw  poets  waiting  at  his  levee, 
it  was  no  wonder  that  praise  was  accumulated 
upon  him.  Much  likewise  may  be  more  ho^ 
nourabjy  ascribed  to  his  personal  character :  he 
who,  if  he  had  claimed  it,  might  have  obtained 
the  diadem,  was  not  likely  to  be  denied  the 
laurel. 

But  time  quickly  puts  an  end  to  artificial  and 
accidental  fame ;  and  Addison  is  to  pass  through 
futurity  protected  only  by  his  genius.    Every 


name  which  kindness  or  interest  once  raised  too 
high  is  in  danger,  lest  the  next  age  should,  by 
the  vengeance  of  criticism,  sink  it  in  the  same 
proportion.  A  great  writer  has  lately  styled 
nim  "  an  indificrent  poet  and  a  worse  critic." 

His  poetry  is  first  to  be  considered  ;  of  which 
it  must  be  confessed  that  it  has  not  often  those 
felicities  of  diction  which  give  histre  to  senti- 
ments, or  that  vigour  of  sentiment  that  animates 
diction :  tliere  is  little  of  ardour,  vehemence,  or 
transport :  there  is  very  rarely  the  awfulness  of 
grandeur,  and  not  very  often  the  splendour  of 
elegance.  He  thinks  justly;  but  he  thinks 
faintly.  This  is  his  general  character ;  to  which, 
doubtless,  many  single  passages  will  furnish 
exceptions. 

Yet,  if  he  seldom  reaches  supreme  excellence, 
he  rarely  sinks  into  dulness,  and  is  still  more 
rarely  entangled  in  absurdity.  He  did  not  trust 
his  powera  enough  to  be  negligent  There  is 
in  most  of  his  compositions  a  calmness  and 
equability,  deliberate  and  cautious,  sometimes 
with  little  that  delights,  but  seldom  with  any 
thing  that  offends. 

Ofthis  kind  seem  to  be  his  poems  to  Diyden, 
to  Somen,  and  to  the  Kinff.  His  *'  Ode  on  St. 
Cecilia"  has  been  imitated  by  Pope,  and  has 
something  in  it  of  Dryden's  vigour.  Of  his  ac- 
count of  the  English  poets,  he  used  to  speak  as 
^  a  poor  thing  ;"'*'  but  it  is  not  worae  than  his 
usual  strain.  He  has  said,  not  very  judiciously, 
m  his  character  of  Waller, 

Thy  verse  could  show  ev*n  CromwelPs  innoceaee. 
Ana  compliment  the  storms  that  bore  him  hence 
O !  had  tliy  muse  not  come  an  age  too  soon, 
But  seen  ereat  Nassau  on  the  British  throne, 
How  had  nls  irltunph  glittered  in  thy  page ! 

What  is  this  but  to  say  that  he  who  could 
compliment  Cromwell  had  been  the  proper  poet 
for  King  William  ?  Addison,  however,  never 
printed  Uie  piece. 

The  letter  from  Ital}[  has  been  always  praised, 
but  has  never  been  praised  beyond  its  merit  It 
is  more  correct,  witn  less  appearance  of  labour, 
and  more  elegant,  with  less  ambition  of  orna- 
ment, than  any  other  of  his  poems.  There  is, 
however,  one  broken  metaphor,  of  which  notice 
may  properly  be  taken : — 

Fir^d  with  that  namo— 
I  bridle  in  my  struggling  Muse  with  pain, 
That  longs  to  launch  into  a  nobler  strain. 

To  bridle  a  goddess  is  no  very. delicate  idea ; 
but  why  must  she  be  bridled  ?  because  she  longs 
to  launch  ;  an  act  which  was  never  hmdered  by 
a  bridle  :  and  whither  will  she  latmek  7  into  a 
nobler  strain.  She  is  in  the  first  line  a  horse,  in 
the  second  a  boat ;  and  the  care  of  the  poet  is  to 
keep  his  horse  or  his  boat  from  singing. 

The  next  composition  is  the  far-famed  <*  Cam- 
paign,**  which  Dr.  Warton  has  termed  a  "  Ga^ 
zette  in  Rhyme,'*  with  harahness  not  oflen  used 
by  the  good  nature  of  his  criticism.  Before  a 
censure  so  severe  is  admitted,  let  us  consider 
that  war  is  a  frequent  subject  of  poetry,  and 
then  inquire  who  has  described  it  with  more 
justness  and  force.  IVfany  of  our  own  writers 
tried  their  powers  upon  this  year  of  victory ;  yet 
Addison's  is  confessedly  the  best  performance : 
his  poem  is  the  work  of  a  man  not  bhnded  hj 
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tha  dmt  of  learning ;  his  loiageB  are  not  bor- 
rowed merely  from  books.  The  miperiority  which 
he  confers  upon  his  hero  is  not  personal  prowess, 
and  '*  mighty  bone,**  but  deliberate  intrepidity,  a 
calm  command  of  his  passions,  and  the  power 
of  consulting  his  own  mind  in  the  midst  of  dan- 
ger. The  rejection  and  contempt  of  fiction  is 
rational  and  manly. 

It  may  be  observed  that  the  last  line  is  imi- 
tated by  Pope : 

If  arlboroiuh'i  exploits  appear  divfoely  bright— 
Raia'd  of  ihemaelves  then  genuine  charma  they  boost. 
And  thoae  thai  paint  them  traest,  praise  them  moat. 

This  Pope  had  in  his  thoughts ;  but,  not  know- 
ing how  to  use  what  was  not  his  own,  he  spoiled 
the  thought  when  he  had  borrowed  it : 

The  well-sung  woes  shall  sooth  my  pensive  ghost ; 
He  beat  can  paint*  them  who  ahaU  feel  them  most. 

Martial  exploits  may  he  painted ;  perhaps  woes 
may  be  painted;  but  they  are  surely  not  painted 
by  being  well  sung :  it  is  not  easy  to  paint  in 
song,  or  to  sing  in  colours. 

No  passiLge  m  the  "  Campaign*'  has  been  more 
often  mentioned  than  the  simile  of  the  angel, 
which  is  said  in  the  ''Tatler"  to  be  "one  of  the 
noblest  thoughts  that  ever  entered  into  the  heart 
of  man,**  and  is  therefore  worthy  of  attentive 
conuderation.  Let  it  be  first  inquired  whether 
it  be  a  simile.  A  poetical  simile  is  the  discovery 
of  likeness  between  two  actions,  in  their  gene- 
ral nature  dissimilar,  or  of  causes  terminating 
by  difierent  operations  in  some  resemblance  of 
effect  But  tne  mention  of  another  like  conse- 
quence from  a  like  cause,  or  of  a  like  perform- 
ance by  a  like  agency,  is  not  a  simile,  but  an 
exemplification.  It  is  not  a  simile-  |o  say  that 
the  Thames  waters  fields,  as  the  Po  waters 
fields ;  or  that  as  Hecla  vomits  fiames  in  Iceland, 
so  ^tna  vomits  flames  in  Sicily.  When  Horace 
says  of  Pindar,  that  he  pours  his  violence  and 
rapidity  of  verse,  as  a  river  swoln  with  rain 
rashes  from  the  mountain  ;  or  or  himself,  that 
his  genius  wanders  in  quest  of  poetical  decora^ 
tions,  as  tlie  bee  wanders  to  collect  honey ;  he, 
in  either  case,  produces  a  simile ;  the  mind  is 
impressed  with  the  iresemblance  of  things  gene- 
rally unlike,  as  unlike  as  intellect  and  body.  But 
if  Pindar  had  been  described  as  writing  with  the 
copiousness  and  grandeiMr  of  Homer,  or  Horace 
had  told  that  he  reviewed  and  finished  his  own 
poetry  with  the  same  care  as  Isocrates  polished 
nis  orations,  jinstead  of  similitude,  he  would 
have  exhibited  almost  identity ;  he  would  have 

f liven  the  same  portraits  with  difibrent  names, 
n  the  poem  now  examined,  when  the  English 
are  represented  as  gaining  a  fortified  pass,  by 
repetition  of  attack,  and  perseverance  of  reso- 
lution, their  obstinacy  of  courage  and  vigour  of 
onset  are  well  illustrated  by  the  sea  that  Dreaks, 
with  incessant  battery,  the  dikes  of  Hollands 
This  is  a  simile ;  but  when  Addison,  having  ce- 
lebrated the  beauty  of  Marlborough's  person, 
tells  us,  that  "Achilles  thus  was  formed  with 
every  grace,**  here  is  no  simile,  but  a  mere  ex- 
emplification. A  simile  may  be  compared  to 
lines  converging  at  a  point,  and  is  more  excel- 
lent as  the  lines  approach  from  greater  distance ; 
SJi  exemplification  may  be  considered  as  two 


parallel  lines  which  run  on  together  withouC 
approximation,  never  far  separated,  and  never 
joined. 

Marlborough  is  so  like  the  angel  in  the  poem, 
that  the  action  of  both  is  almost  the  same,  and 
performed  by  both  in  the  same  manner.  Marl- 
borough "  teaches  the  battle  to  rage  ;**  tlie  angel 
"directs  the  storm;**  Marlborough  is  "un- 
moved in  peaceful  thought  ;**  the  angel  is  "  calm 
and  serene:**  Marlborough  stands  "unmoved 
amidst  the  shock  of  hosts  ;**  the  angel  rides 
"  calm  in  the  whirlwind.**  The  lines  on  Marl- 
borough are  just  and  noble ;  but  the  simile  gives 
almost  the  same  images  a  second  time. 

But  perhaps  this  thought,  though  hardly  a 
simile,  was  remote  from  vulgar  conceptions,  and 
required  great  labour  of  research  or  dexterity 
of  application.  Of  this  Dr.  Madden,  a  name 
which  Ireland  ought  to  honour,  once  gave  me 
his  opinion.  "  If  I  had  set,**  said  he,  "  ten  school- 
boys to  write  on  the  battle  of  Blenheim,  and 
eight  had  brought  me  the  angel,  I  should  not 
have  been  surprised.** 

The  opera  of  "Rosamond,**  though  it  is  sel- 
dom mentioned,  is  one  of  the  first  of  Addison*s 
compositions.  The  subject  is  well  chosen,  the 
fiction  is  pleasing,  and  the  praise  of  Marlbo- 
rough, for  which  the  scene  gives  an  opportunity, 
is,  what  perhaps'  every  human  excellence  must 
be,  the  product  of  good  luck,  improved  by  ge-^ 
niuB.  The  thoughts  are  sometimes  great,  and 
sometimes  tender ;  the  versification  is  easy  and 
gay.  There  is  doubtless  some  advantage  m  the 
shortness  of  the  lines,  which  there  is  little 
temptation  to  load  with  expletive  epithets.  Th* 
dialogue  seems  commonly  better  than  the  songs,. 
The  two  comic  characters  of  Sir  Trusty  and 
Qrideline,  though  of  no  great  value,  are  yet  such 
as  the  poet  intended.!  Sir  Trusty's  account  of 
the  death  of  Rosamond  is,  I  think,  too  grossly 
absurd.  The  whole  drama  is  airy  and  elegant ; 
engaging  in  its  process,  and  pleasing  in  its  con-^ 
elusion.  If  Addison  had  cultivated  the  lighter 
parts  of  poetry,  he  would  probably  have  exceUed. 

The  tragedy  of  "  Cato,**  which,  contrary  to 
the  rule  observed  in  selecting  the  works  of  other 
poets,  has,  by  the  weight  of  its  character,  forced 
its  way  into  the  late  collection,  is  unquestion-- 
ably  the  noblest  production  of  Addison*8  genius,. 
Of  a  work  so  much  read  it  is  difficult  to  say  an^ 
thing  new.  About  things  on  which  the  pubhc- 
thinks  long,  it  commonly  attains  to  think  right ; 
and  of  "uato"  it  has  been  not  unjustly  deter-. 
mined,  that  it  is  rather  a  poem  in  dialogue  than 
a  drama ;  rather  a  succession  of  just  sentiments 
in  elegant  language,  than  a  representation  of 
natural  affections,  or  of  any  state  probable  or 
possible  in  human  life.  Nothin|^  here  "  excites 
or  assuages  emotion :"  here  is  "  no  magical 
power  of  raising  fantastic  terror  or  wild  anxiety.** 
The  events  are  expected  without  solicitude,  and* 
aio  remembered  without  joy  or  sorrow.  Of  tho 
agents  we  have  no  care ;  we  consider  not  what 
they  are  doing  or  what  they  are  sufiering ;  wo 
wish  only -to  know  what  l^ey  have  to  say.  Uato 
is  a  beingabove  our  solicitude ;  a  man,  d  whom 
the  gods  take  care,  *and  whom  we  leave  to  their 
care  with'  heedless--  confidence.  To  the  rest 
neither  gods  nor  men  can  have  much  attention ; 
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Sat  than  is  not  tme  unong  fliHB  that  stransly 
attracts  either  tflbction  or  esteem.  Bat  they  are 
made  the  vehicles  of  such  sentiments  and  sach 
expression,  that  there  is  scarcely  a  scene  in  the 
play  which  the  reader  does  not  wish  to  impress 
upon  his  memory. 

When  "  Cato"  was  shown  to  Pope,*  he  ad- 
vised the  Author  to  print  it,  without  any  thea- 
trical exhibition ;  supposine  that  it  would  be 
read  more  favourably  than  heard.  Addison  de- 
clared himself  of  the  same  opinion ;  but  urged 
the  importunity  of  his  friends  for  its  appearance 
on  the  staee.  The  emulation  of  parues  made 
it  sucoessftd  beyond  expectation ;  and  its  success 
has  introduced  or  confirmed  among  us  the  use  of 
dialogue  too  declamatory,  or  of  unafiecting  ele- 
gance, and  chill  philosophy. 

The  universahty  of  applause,  however  it  might 
quell  the  censure  of  common  mortals,  had  no 
r»ther  effect  than  to  harden  Dennis  in  fixed  dislike : 
but  his  dislike  was  not  merely  capriaous.  He 
found  and  showed  many  faults ;  he  showed  them 
indeed  with  anger,  but  ne  found  them  with  acute*> 
nen,  such  as  ought  to  rescue  his  criticism  from 
oblivion ;  though,  at  last,  it  wilt  have  no  other 
life  than  it  derives  from  the  work  which  it  en-' 
deavouTB  to  oppress. 

Why  he  pays  no  regard  to  the  opinion  of  the 
audience,  he  gives  his  reason,  by  remarking,  that, 

''A  deference  is  to  be  paid  to  a  general  ap- 
plause, when  it  appears  that  the  applause  is 
natural  and  spontaneous  j  but  that  little  regard 
is  to  be  had  to  it,  when  it  is  aflfected  and  arti- 
ficiaL  Of  all  the  tragedies  which  in  his  memory 
have  had  vast  and  violent  runs,  not  one  has 
been  excellent,  few  have  been  tolerable,  most 
have  been  scandalous.  When  a  poet  writes  a 
tragedy,  who  knows  he  has  judgment,  and  who 
feels  he  has  genius,  that  poet  presumes  upon  his 
ow^  merit,  and  scorns  to  maxe  a  cabaL  That 
people  come  coolly  to  the  representation  of  such 
a  tragedy,  without  any  violent  expectation,  or 
delusive  imagination,  or  invincible  preposses- 
sion ;  that  such  an  audience  is  liable  to  receive 
impressions  which  the  poem  shall  naturally  make  i 
on  them,  and  to  judge  by  their  own  reason,  and 
their  own  judgments,  and  that  reason  and  judg- 
ment are  calm  and  serene,  not  formed  by  nature 
to  make  proselytes,  and  to  control  and  lord  it 
over  the  ima^nations  of  others.  But  that  when 
an  author  writes  a  tragedy,  who  knows  he  has 
neither  genius  nor  judgment,  he  has  recourse  to 
the  making  a  party,  and  he  endeavours  to  make 
up  in  industry  what  is  wanting  in  talent,  and  to 
supply  by  poetical  crafl  the  aBsence  of  poetical 
art ;  that  such  an  author  is  humbly  contented  to 
raise  men's  passions  by  a  plot  without  doors, 
since  he  despairs  of  domg  it  by  that  which  he 
brings  upon  the  stage.  Inat  party,  and  passion, 
and  prepossession,  are  clamorous  ancT  tumul- 
tuous things,  and  so  much  the  more  clamorous 
and  tumultuous  by  how  much  the  more  erro-* 
neous :  that  they  domineer  and  tyrannize  over 
the  imaginations  of  persons  who  want  judgment, 
and  sometimes  too  of  those  who  have  it ;  and 
like  a  fierce  and  outrageous  torrent,  bear  down 
all  opposition  before  them.'' 

He  then  condemns  the  neglect  of  poetical  jus- 
tice ;  which  is  always  one  of  his  favourite  prin- 
ciples. 

•  Spence 


^It  it  certainly  the  duty  of  enrery  tiagie  poe^ 
by  the  exact  distribution  of  poetical  justice,  to 
imitate  the  divine  dispensation,  and  to  inculcate 
a  particular  providence.  It  is  true,  indeed,  upon 
the  stage  or  the  world,  the  wicked  sometimes 
prosper,  and  tiie  guiltless  suffer.  But  that  is 
permitted  by  the  Governor  of  the  world,  to  show, 
from  the  attribute  of  his  infinite  justice,  that  there 
is  a  compensation  in  futurity,  to  prove  the  im 
mortality  of  the  human  soul,  and  the  certainty 
of  future  rewards  and  punishments.  But  the 
poetical  persons  in  tragedy  exist  no  lonser  than 
the  reading  or  the  representation  ^  the  iraole  ex« 
tent  of  their  enmity  is  circumscribed  by  those  $ 
and,  therefore^  during  that  reading  or  repvesen* 
tation,  according  to  their  menu  or  demerit^  they 
must  be  punished  or  rewarded.  If  this  is  not 
done,  there  is  no  impartial  distribution  of  poeti* 
cal  justice,  no  instructive  lecture  of  a  particular 
providence,  and  no  imitation  of  the  divine  dia- 
pensation.  And  yet  the  author  of  this  tragedy 
does  not  only  run  tmmter  to  this,  in  the  fiate 
of  his  principal  character;  but  every  where, 
throughout  it,  makes  virtue  suffer,  and  vice 
triumph ;  for  not  only  Cato  is  van<juished  by 
Caesar,  but  the  treachery  and  perfidiousness  of 
Syphax  prevail  over  the  honest  simplicity  and 
the  credulity  of  Juba :  and  the  sly  subtlety  and 
dissimulation  of  Fortius  over  the  generous  frank* 
ness  and  openheartedness  of  Marcus.," 

Whatever  pleasure  there  may  be  in  seeing 
crimes  punished  and  vulue  rewarded,  vet,  since 
wickedness  often  prospers  in  real  life,  the  poet  la 
certainly  at  liberty  to  give  it  prosperity  on  the 
stage.  For  if  poetry  has  an  imitation  of  reallty| 
how  are  its  laws  broken  by  exhibiting  the  worla 
in  its  true  focm?  The  stage  may  sometimes 
gratify  our  wishes;  but,  if  it  be  truly  the  ''mtf 
rcr-of  lijty^  it  ought  to  show  us  sometimes  what 
we  are  to  expect. 

Dennis  objects  to  the  characters,  that  they  are 
not  natural,  or  reasonable;  but  as  heroes  and 
heroines  are  not  beings  that  are  seen  every  day, 
it  is  hard  to  find  upon  what  principles  their  con* 
duct  shall  be  tried.  It  is,  however,  not  useless 
to  consider  what  he  says  of  the  manner  in  which 
Cato  receives  the  account  of  his  son's  death. 

"Kor  is  tlie  grief  of  Cato,  in  the  fourth  act, 
one  Jot  more  in  nature  than  that  of  his  son  and 
Lucia  in  the  third.  Cato  receives  the  news  of 
his  son's  death  not  only  with  dry  eyes,  but  with 
a  sort  of  satisfaction;  and  in  the  same  page 
sheds  tears  for  the  calamity  of  his  country,  and 
does  the  same  thing  in  the  next  page  upon  the 
bare  apprehension  of  the  danger  ofius  friends* 
Now,  since  the  love  of  one's  country  is  the  love 
of  one's  countrymen,  as  I  have  shown  upon 
another  occasion,  I  desire  to  ask  these  questions : 
Of  all  our  countrymen,  which  do  we  loTe  most, 
those  whom  we  Know,  or  those  whom  we  know 
not?  And  of  those  whom  we  know,  which  do 
we  cherish  most,  our  friends  or  our  enemies  7 
And  of  our  friends,  which  are  the  dearest  to  us, 
those  who  are  related  to  us,  or  those  who  are 
not?  And  of  all  our  relations,  for  which  have 
we  most  tenderness,  for  those  who  are  near  to 
us,  or  for  those  who  are  remote?  And  of  our 
near  relations,  which  are  the  nearest,  and  con- 
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doM  it  not  fc^ow  from  what  has  been  said,  that 
ibr  a  men  to  receiye  the  news  of  his  son's  death 
with  dry  <^es,  and  to  weep  at  the  same  time  for 
the  calamities  of  his  country,  is  a  wretched  af- 
fectation, and  a  miserable  inconsistency?  Is 
not  that,  in  plun  English^  to  receive  with  dry 
eyes  tlie  news  of  the  deaths  of  those  for  whose 
sake  our  country  is  a  name  so  dear  to  us,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  shed  tears  for  those  for  whose 
•akes  our  country  is  not  a  name  so  dear  to  us?" 
But  this  formidable  assailant  is  less  resistible 
when  he  attacks  the  probability  of  the  action, 
and  the  reasonableness  of  the  plan.  Every  criti- 
cal reader  must  remark,  that  Addison  has,  with 
a  Bcnipulosity  almost  unexampled  on  the  English 
•tafe,  confined  himself  in  time  to  a  single  day, 
and  in  place  to  a  rigorous  unity.  The  scene 
never  changes,  and  tlie  whole  action  of  the  play 

esses  in  the  great  ha^l  of  Cato*s  house  at  Utica. 
uch  therefore  is  done  m  the  halJ,  fpr  wliieh 
any  other  place  would  be  more  fit ;  and  this  im- 
propriety affords  Dennis  many  hints  of  merri- 
ment, and  opportunities  of  triumph.  The  pas- 
sage is  long :  but  as  such  disquisitions  are  not 
oommoQ,  and  the  objections  are  skilfully  formed 
and  vigorously  urged,  those  who  delight  in  criti- 
cal controversy  will  not  think  it  tedious* 

*'  Upon  the  departure  of  Fortius,  Sempronius 
makes  but  one  soliloquy,  and  inamediately  in 
conaes  Syphax,  and  then  the  two  politicians  are 
at  it  immediately.     They  lay  their  heads  to- 

f  ether,  with  their  snufT-boJces  in  their  hands,  as 
ir.  Baves  has  it,  and  feaguc  it  away.  But,  in 
the  midet  of  that  wise  scene,  iSyphox  seems  to 
give  a  seasonable  caution  to  Sempronius  : 

Sjmk.    But  is  It  true,  Sempronius,  tfaat  your  senate 
la  call'd  to^eiher  ?  Oode !  thou  must  be  cautious ; 
Caco  has  ptercinc  eyes. 

"There  is  a  great  deal  of  caution  shown,  in- 
deed, in  meeting  in  a  governor's  own  hall  to 
carry  on  their  plot  a^nst  him.  Whatever 
opimon  they  have  of  hu  eyes,  I  suppose  they 
have  none  of  his  ears,  or  they  would  never  have 
talked  at  this  foolish  rate  so  near : 

Gods !  thou  must  be  cautious. 

Oh!  yes,  very  cautious;  for  if  Cato  should  over- 
hear you,  and  turn  you  off  for  politicians,  Caesar 
would  never  take  you ;  no,  Csesar  would  liever 
take  vou. 

*'  when  Cato,  Act  II.  turns  the  senators  out 
of  the  hall,  upon  pretence  of  acquainting  Juba 
with  the  result  of  their  debates,  he  appears  to 
me  to  do  a  thin^r  which  is  neither  reasonable  nor 
civiL  Juba  mi^ht  certainly  have  bstter  been 
made  acquainted  with  the  result  of  that  debate 
in  some  private  apartment  of  the  palace.  But 
the  Poet  was  driven  upon  tliis  absuraity  to  make 
way  for  another;  and  that  is,  to  give  Juba  an 
opportunity  to  dememd  Marcia  of  her  father. 
But  the  quarrel  and  rage  of  Juba  and  Syphax, 
in  the  same  Act;  the  invectives  of  Syphax, 
against  the  Romans  and  Cato ;  the  advice  that 
he  gives  Juba,  in  her  father's  hall,  to  bear  away 
Marcia  by  force ;  and  his  brutal  and  clamorous 
rage  upon  his  refusal,  and  at  a  time  when  Cato 
was  scarcely  out  of  sight,  and  perhaps  not  out  of 
hearing,  at  least  some  of  his  guards  or  domestics 
must  necessarily  be  supposed  to  be  within  hear- 
ing; is  a  thine  that  is  so  far  from  being  probable, 
Uiat  it  is  haroly  possible. 

''Sempronius^  m  the  second  Act,  comes  back 


once  more  in  the  nme  morning  to  the  eoremoi'fl 
hali^  to  cany  on  the  eonspuracy  with  Syphax 
agamst  the  governor,  his  country,  and  his  family ; 
which  is  BO  stupid  that  it  is  below  the  wisdom  of 
the  O — ^'s,  the  Mac's,  and  the  Teague's ;  even 
Eustace  Cummins  himself  would  never  have 
gone  to  Justice-hall,  to  have  conspired  against  the 
government.  If  officers  at  Portsmouth  should 
lay  their  heads  together,  in  order  to  the  carrying 
off*  J —  Q — »s  niece  or  daughter,  would  they  meet 
in  J —  Q — 's  hall,  to  carry  on  that  conspiracy  7 
There  would  be  no  necessity  for  their  meeting 
there,  at  least  till  they  came  to  the  execution  of 
their  plot,  because  there  would  be  other  places 
to  meet  in.  There  would  be  no  probability  that 
they  should  meet  there,  because  there  would  be 
places  more  pri  vale  and  more  commodious.  Now 
there  ought  to  be  nothing  in  a  tragical  action  but 
what  is  necessary  or  probable. 

'*But  treason  is  not  the  only  thing  that  is 
carried  on  in  this  hall ;  that,  and  love,iand  phi- 
losoplw,  take  their  turns  in  it^  without  any  man- 
ner of^  necessity  or  probabihty,  occasioned  by 
the  action,  as  duly  and  as  regularly,  without 
interrupting  one  another,  as  u  there  were  a 
triple  league  between  them^  and  a  mutual 
agreement  that  each  should  give  place  to,  and 
nutke  way  for,  the  other,  in  a  due  and  oideriy 
succession. 

<*  We  now  come  to  the  third  Act  Sempro- 
nius, in  this  Act,  comes  into  the  governor's  hall, 
with  the  leaders  of  the  mutiny :  but,  as  soon  as 
Cato  is  £rone,  Sempronius,  who  but  jusf  before 
had  acted  like  an  unparalleled  knave,  discovers 
liimself,  like  an  e^egious  fool,  to  be  an  accom- 
plice in  the  conspiracy. 

Semp.  Know,  villains,  when  such  paltry  slaves  pre 
sume 
To  mix  in  treason,  iTliie  plot  succeeds. 
They're  thrown  negleciea  by ;  but,  if  it  lails, 
They're  sure  to  die  like  dogs,  as  you  shall  do. 
Here,  take  these  faciioua  monsters,  drag  them  forth 
To  sudden  death. — 

''It  is  true,  indeed,  the  second  leader  says, 
there  are  none  there  but  friends;  but  is  that 
possible  at  such  a  juncture  ?  Can  a  parcel  of 
rogues  attempt  to  assassinate  the  ^vemor  of  a 
town  of  war,  in  his  own  house,  in  mid-day  7 
and,  after  they  are  discovered,  and  defeated, 
can  there  be  none  near  them  but  friends  ?  Is  it 
not  plain  from  these  words  of  Sempronius, 

Here,  take  these  factious  monsters,  drag  them  forth 
To  sudden  death— 

and  from  the  entrance  of  the  guards  upon  the 
words  of  command,  that  those  ^ards  were 
within  earshot?  Behold  Sempronius  then  pal- 
pably discovered.  How  comes  it  to  pass,  then, 
that  instead  of  being  hanged  up  witn  the  rest, 
he  remains  secure  in  the  governor's  hall,  and 
there  carries  on  his  conspiracy  against  the  go- 
vernment, the  third  time  m  the  same  day,  with 
his  old  comrade  Syphax,  who  enters  at  the  same 
thne  that  the  fuairds  are  carrying  awny  the 
leadere,  big  with  the  news  of  the  defeat  of  Sem- 
pronius ;  uiough  where  he  had  his  intelligence 
so  soon  is  diflicult  to  imagine?  And  now  the 
reader  may  expect  a  very  extraordinary  scene  ; 
there  is  not  abundance  of  spirit  indeed,  nor  a 

*  The  person  meant  by  the  initials  J.  O.  is  Sir  John 
Gibson,  Iioutcnant-govemor  of  Ponsmouth,  in  the  year 
1710,  and  afterward/^.  He  was  much  beloved  In  the  armr, 
and  by  the  common  soldiers  called  Johnny  Qibson. — H 
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mat  deal  ofpBamoni  but  there  w  wisdom  more 
Uian  enough  to  sapply  all  dofecta 

Sgpk.  Our  Cm  dMiga,  my  fitouii  ha*  proT*d  abor- 

Still  there  remains  an  afler-garoe  to  play : 

Uy  oroofM  are  monnted.  their  Nttmiraan  ateeda 

Snuff  up  the  winds,  ana  long  to  scour  the  desatt. 

Lst  but  Sempronius  lead  us  m  our  lllgbti 

We*ll  force  the  gate,  where  Marcus  keeps  hia  guard, 

And  hew  down  all  tnat  would  oppose  our  passage : 

A  day  will  bring  us  into  Caear's  caoMv 

So^p.  Confusion!  I  have  failed  ofhalf  my  porposi; 
MarcUythe  charmuig  Marcia  's  left  behind. 

WelU  bat  though  he  tells  ns  the  half  purpose 
he  has  fioled  of,  he  does  not  tell  us  the  half  that 
Im  has  canied.    Bnt  what  does  he  mean  by 

Marefa,  the  charming  Marcia *s  left  behind  ? 

fie  is  IMW  in  har  own  houael  and  we  have  nei^ 
ther  seen  her,  nor  heard  of  her,  any  where  else, 
■nee  liie  play  began.    But  now  let  us  hear  Sy- 


What  hinders,  dien,  but  that  you  find  har  out, 
Aad  hurry  har  away  by  manly  fbrae? 

But  what  does  old  Syphaz  mean  by  finding  her 
out?  They  folk  as  ir  she  were  as  hard  to  be 
found  as  a  hare  in  a  frosty  morning. 

Stmtp  Bnthow  to  gain  admission! 

Oh !  she  is  found  out,  then,  it  seems. 

But  how  to  gain  admission !  for  acceas 
Is  given  to  none  but  Juba  and  her  brothers. 

But,  raillery  apart,  why  access  to  Juba !  For  he 
was  owned  and  received  as  a  lover  neither  by  the 
father  nor  by  the  daughter.  Well !  but  let  that 
pass.  Syplux  puts  Sempronius  out  of  pain  im- 
mediately ;  and,  being  a  Numidian  abounding 
in  wiles,  supplies  him  with  a  stratagem  for  a£ 
mission,  that,  I  believe,  is  a  non-pareille. 

S^pA.   Thou  ahalt  have  Juba^  dten,  and  Juba^s 
guards* 
The  doors  will  open  when  Numidia's  prince 
Beams  to  appear  before  them. 

**  Sempronius  is,  it  seems,  to  pass  for  Juba 
in  full  day,  at  Cato*B  house,  where  they  were 
both  so  very  well  known,  by  havmg  Juba's 
dress  and  his  guards ;  as  if  one  of  the  marshals 
of  France  could  psss  for  the  Duke  of  Bavaria  at 
noonday,  at  V ereailles,  by  having  his  dress  and 
liveries.  But  how  does  Syphaz  pretend  to  help 
Sempronius  to  young  Juba's  dress?  Does  he 
serve  him  in  a  double  capacity,  as  a  general  and 
master  of  his  wardrobe?  But  why  Juba's  guards  7 
For  the  devil  of  any  guards  has  Juba  appeared 
with  yet  WeU !  though  this  is  a  miffhty  politic 
invention,  yet,  methinks,  they  might  nave  done 
without  it;  for,  since  the  advice  that  Syphax 
gave  to  Sempronius  was 

To  hurry  her  away  by  manly  fwee ; 

in  mj  opinion,  the  shortest  and  likeliest  way  of 
commg  at  the  lady  was  by  demolishing,  instead 
of  puttuig  on  an  impertinent  disguise  to  circum- 
vent two  or  three  slaves.  But  Sempronius,  it 
seems,  is  of  another  oi»nion.  He  extols  to  the 
skiea  the  invention  of  old  Syphax : 

Seugt,  Heav'ns !  what  a  thought  was  there ! 

'Now  I  appeal  to  the  reader  if  I  have  not 
been  as  good  as  my  word.  Did  I  not  tell  him, 
that  I  would  lay  before  him  a  very  wise  scene  7 

"But  now  let  us  lay  before  tlie  reader  that 
fsit  of  the  soenery  of  tne  fimrth  Act  which  may 
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show  the  absurdities  which  the  Andioi*  has  run 
into,  through  the  indiscreet  observance  of  the 
unity  of  place.  I  do  not  remember  thatAris* 
totlehas  said  any  thing  estpressly  concerning 
the  unity  of  place.  It  is  true,  implicitly^  he  has 
said  enough  m  the  rules  which  he  has  laid  down 
for  the  chorus.  For  by  making  the  chorus  an 
essential  part  of  tragecfy,  and  by  bringing  it  on 
the  stage  immediately  after  the  opening  of  the 
scene,  and  retaining  it  till  the  very  catastrtmhei 
he  has  so  determineid  and  fixed  the  place  of^ao^ 
tion,  that  it  was  impossible  for  an  author  on  ths 
Grecian  stage  to  break  through  that  unity.  1 
am  of  opinion,  that  if  a  modem  tragic  poet  can 
preserve  the  unity  of  place  without  destroying 
the  ]>robability  of  the  incidents,  it  is  alwaya  beet 
for  him  to  do  it;  because,  by  the  peeerving  of 
that  unity,  as  we  have  taken  notice  above,  he 
adds  grace,  and  deamess^  and  comeliness,  lb 
the  representation.  But  since  there  are  no  ex** 
press  rules  about  it,  and  we  are  under  tto  com« 
pulsion  to  keep  it,  since  we  have  no  chorus  as 
the  Grecian  poNet  had,  if  it  cannot  be  preserved 
vfithout  rendering  the  greater  part  of  the  ind^ 
dents  unreasonable  and  absurd,  and  perfaapa 
sometimes  monstrous,  it  is  certaiidy  better  to 
break  it. 

''Now  cornea  bully  Sempronius,  comically 
accoutred  and  Ofjuipped  with  his  Numidian  dresa 
and  his  Numidian  ffuarda.    Let  the  reader  at 
tend  to  him  vrith  all  his  ears ;  ibr  the  words  ot 
the  wise  are  precious : 

8en^.    The  deer  ia  lodged)  I  've  traekM  her  to  het 
eoveru 

"Now  I  would  fain  know  why  this  deer  \m 
said  to  be  lodged,  since  we  have  heard  not  one 
word,  since  the  play  began>  of  her  being  at  all 
out  of  harbour ;  and  if  we  considef  the  discourse 
with  which  she  and  Lucia  begia  the  Act,  we 
have  reason  to  believe  that  they  had  hardly  been 
talking  of  such  matters  in  the  street.  However, 
to  pleasure  Sempronius,  let  us  suppose,  for  once, 
that  the  deer  is  lodged. 

The  deer  is  lodged,  I  *ve  track*d  har  to  her  corert. 

"  If  he  had  seen  her  in  the  open  field,  what 
occasion  had  he  to  track  her,  when  he  had  so 
many  Numidian  dogs  at  his  heels,  which,  with 
one  halloo,  he  might  hfiVe  set  upon  her  haunches  ? 
If  he  did  not  see  her  in  the  open  field,  how  could 
he  possibly  track  her?  If  he  had  seen  her  in  the 
street,  why  did  he  not  set  upon  her  in  the  street, 
since  through  the  street  she  must  be  carried  at 
last  ?  Now  here,  instead  of  having  his  thoughts 
upon  his  bu^ness  and  upon  the  present  danger; 
instead  of  meditating  and  contriving  how  he 
dbflJl  pass  with  his  mistress  through  the  southern 
gate,  (where  her  brother  Marcus^  is  upon  the 
guard,  and  where  he  would  certainly  prove  an 
impediment  to  him,)  which  is  the  Roman  word 
for  the  baggage  :  instead  of  doing  thb,  Sempro* 
nius  is  entertainmg  himself  with  whimsies: 


8emp.  How  will  the  young  XTumldian  rave  lo 
His  miatrass  lost !    If  aught  could  glad  my  aoul. 
Beyond  ih*  enjoyment  of  so  bright  a  priae, 
'T  would  be  to  torture  that  young,  gay  barbarian. 
But,  harlc !  what  noise !    Death  to  my  hopas !  lis  be, 
>Tis  J uba's  self !    There  is  but  one  way  toft  I 
He  must  be  murder*d,  and  a  passage  cut 
Through  those  his  guards. 

"Pray,  what  are   'those   his  guards?'    f 
thought,  at  pneent,  that  Juba's  goaida  hai 
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beea  SsmproniaB's  tools,  and  had  boen  dangling 
after  his  heels. 

**  But  now  let  us  sum  Up  all  these  absurdities 
together.  Sempronius  ffoes  at  noondaj,  ia 
Juba's  clothes  and  with  Juba's  guards,  to 
Cato*s  palace,  in  order  to  pass  for  Juba,  in  a 
place  wnere  they  were  both  so  very  well  known ; 
lie  meets  Juba  there,  and  resolves  to  murder  him 
with  his  own  guards.  Upon  the  guards  appear- 
ing a  little  bashful,  he  threatens  them : 

Hah !  Dastards,  do  you  tremble ! 

Or  act  like  meD }  or,  by  yon  azure  hearea— 

"But  the  guards  still  remaining  restive,  Sem- 
pronius himrclf  attacks  Juba,  wfile  each  of  the 
guards  is  representing  Mr.  Spectator's  sign  of 
le  Qapar,  awed,  it  seems,  and  terrified  by  Sem- 
pronius's  threats.  Juba  kills  Sempronius,  and 
takes  his  own  army  prisoners,  and  carries  them 
in  triumph  away  to  Cato.  Now  I  would  fain 
know  if  any  part  of  Mr.  Bayes's  tragedy  is  so 
full  of  absurdity  as  this  7 

"  Upon  heanng  the  clash  of  swords,  Lucia 
and  Marcia  come  in.  The  Question  is,  why  no 
men  come  in  upon  hearing  tne  noise  of  swoids 
m  the  governors  hall  7  Where  was  the  gover- 
nor himself  7  Where  were  his  guards  7  Where 
were  his  servants  7  Such  an  attempt  as  this,  so 
near^e  person  of  a  governor  of  a  place  of  war, 
was  enouffh  to  alarm  the  whole  garrison ;  and 
yet,  for  almost  half  an  hour  after  Sempronius 
was  killed^  we  find  none  of  those  appear  who 
were  the  likeliest  in  the  worid  to  be  alarmed : 
and  the  noise  of  swords  is  made  to  draw  only 
two  poor  women  thither,  who  were  most  certain 
to  run  away  from  it  Upon  Lucia  and  Mar- 
cia*s  coming  in,  Luda  apnears  in  all  the  symp- 
toms of  an  hysterical  gentlewoman : 

Lue.    Sure  tWas  the  claah  of  swords !  my  troubled 
heart 
Is  so  cast  dowD,  and  sunk  amidst  its  sorrows, 
It  throbs  with  fear,  and  aches  at  erery  sound  ! 

And  immediately  her  old  whimsy  returns  upon 
her: 

0  Marcia,  should  thy  brothers,  for  my  sake — 

1  die  away  with  horror  at  the  thought. 

t^he  fancies  that  there  can  be  no  ciftting  of 
throats,  but  it  must  be  for  her.  If  this  is  tram- 
cal,  I  would  fain  know  what  is  comical.  Well ! 
upon  this  they  spv  the  body  of  Sempronius; 
and  Marcia,  deluded  by  the  liabit,  it  seems, 
takes  him  for  Juba ;  for,  says  she, 

The  face  is  muffled  up  witliin  the  garment. 

*'  Now,  how  a  man  could  fight,  and  fall  with 
his  iace  mufiled  up  in  his  garment,  is,  I  think, 
a  litUe  hard  to  conceive !  Besides,  Juba^  before 
he  killed  him,  knew  him  to  be  Sempronius.  It 
was  not  by  his  garment  that'  he  knew  this ;  it 
was  by  his  face  then :  his  face  therefore  was 
not  muffled.  Upon  seeing  this  man  with  his 
muffled  face,  Marcia  falls  a-raving ;  and,  own- 
ing her  passion  for  the  supposed  defunct,  begins 
to  make  his  funeral  oration.  Upon  which  Juba 
onters  listening,  I  suppose  on  tip-toe  ;  for  I  can- 
not imagine  how  any  one  can  enter  listening  iii 
any  other  posture.  I  would  fain  know  how  it 
comes  to  pass,  that  during  all  this  time  he  had 
sent  nobody,  no,  not  so  much  as  a  candle-snufP- 
er,  to  take  away  the  dead  bod^*  of  Sempronius. 
Well !  but  let  ns  regard  him  listening.  Having 
Idfl  his  apprehension  behind  hinii  he,  at  first. 
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finding  at  last,  with  much  ado,  that  he  himseflT 
is  the  happy  man,  he  quits  his  eavedropping,  and 
discovers  himself  just  time  enough  to  prevent 
his  being  cuckolded  by  a  dead  man,  of  whom 
the  moment  before  he  had  appeared  so  jealous ; 
and  greedily  intercepte  the  bliss  which  was  fond- 
ly designed  for  one  who  could  not  be  the  better 
for  it.  But  here  I  must  ask  a  question  :  bow 
comes  Juba  to  listen  here,  who  had  not  listened 
before  throughout  the  play  7  Or  how  comes  he 
to  be  the  only  person  of  this  tragedv  who  lis- 
tens, when  love  and  treason  were  so  often  talked 
in  so  public  a  place  as  a  hall  7  I  am  afraid  the 
Author  was  dnven  upon  all  these  absurdities 
only  to  introduce  this  miserable  mistake  of  Mar- 
cia, which,  aifter  all,  is  much  below  the  dignity 
of  tragedy,  as  any  thing  is  which  ia  the  efiect  or 
result  of  trick. 

'*  But -let  us  come  to  the  scenery*  of  the  fifth 
Act  Cato  appears  first  upon  the  scene,  sitting 
in  a  thoughtful  posture :  in  his  hand  Plato's 
treatise  on  the  Immortality  of  the  Soal ;  a  diawn 
sword  on  the  table  by  him.  Now  let  us  con- 
sider theplace  in  which  this  sight  is  presented 
to  us.  The  place,  forsooth,  is  a  long  hall.  Let 
us  suppose,  that  any  one  should  place  liimsdf 
in  this  posture,  in  the  midst  of  one  of  our  halls 
in  London.;  that  he  should  appear  $ohu  in  a 
sullen  posture,  a  drawn  sword  on  the  table  by 
him  ;  in  his  hand  Plato's  treatise  on  the  Immor- 
tality of  the  Soul,  translated  lately  by  Bemaid 
Lin  tot :  I  desire  the  reader  to  consider,  whether 
such  a  person  as  this  would  pass,  with  them 
who  beheld  him,  for  a  great  patriot,  a  great  phi- 
losopher, or  a  general,  or  some  whimsical  per- 
son, who  fancied  himself  all  these  7  and  whether 
the  people,  who  belonged  to  the  family,  would 
think  that  such  a  person  had  a  design  upon  their 
midrifis  or  his  own  7 

"In  short,  that  Cato  should  sit  long  enough 
in  the  aforesaid  posture,  in  the  midst  of  this 
large  hall,  to  read  over  Plato's  treatise  on  the 
Immortality  of  the  Soul,  which  is  a  lecture  of 
two  long  hours ;  that  he  should  propose  to  him- 
self to  be  private  there  upon  that  occasion ;  that 
he  should  be  angry  with  his  son  for  intruding 
there;  then,'that  he  should  leave  this  hall  upon 
the  pretence  of  sleep,  give  himself  the  mortal 
wound  in  his  bedchamber,  and  then  be  brought 
back  into  that  hall  to  expire,  purely  to  show  his 
good-breeding,  and  save  his  friends  the  trouble 
of  coming  up  to  his  bedchamber ;  all  this  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  improbable,  incredible,  impos- 
sible." 

Such  is  the  censure  of  Dennis.  There  is,  as 
Dryden  expresses  it,  perhaps  "  too  much  horse- 
play in  his  raillery ;"  but  it  his  jests  are  coarse, 
nis  arguments  are  strong.  Yet,  as  we  love  bet- 
ter to  be  pleased  than  be  taught,  **  Cato"  is  read 
and  the  critic  is  neglected. 

Flushed  with  consciousness  of  these  detec- 
tions of  absurdity  in  the  conduct,  he  afterwards 
attacked  the  sentiments,  of  Cato ;  but  he  then 
amused  himself  with  petty  cavils  and  minute 
objections. 

Of  Addison's  smaller  poems,  no  particular 
mention  is  necessary ;  they  have  little  that  can 
employ  or  require  a  critic.  The  parallel  of  the 
princes  and  gods,  in  his  verses  to  Kneller,  is 
often  happy,  but  is  too  well  known  to  be  quoted. 

His  translations,  so  far  as  I  have  compsorad 
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them,  wtnt  fhe  exactness  of  a  scholar.  That 
he  understood  his  authors  cannot  be  doubted  ; 
but  his  versions  will  not  teach  others  to  under- 
stand them,  beins  too  licentiously  paraphrastt> 
cal.  They  are,  nowever,  for  the  most  part, 
smooth  and  easy;  and,  what  is  the  first  excel- 
lence of  a  translator,  such  as  may  be  read  with 
pleasure  by  those  who  do  not  know  the  origin 
nals. 

Htfl- poetry  is  polished  and  pnre ;  the  product 
of  a  mind  too  judicious  to  commit  faults,  but 
not  sufficiently  vigorous  to  attain  excellence. 
He  has  sometimes  a  striking  line,  or  a  shining 
paragraph ;  but  in  the  whole  he  is  warm  rather 
than  fervid,  and  shows  more  dexterity  than 
strength.  He  was,  however,  one  of  our  earliest 
examples  of  correctness. 

The  versification  which  he  had  learned  from 
Dryden  he  debased  rather  than  refined.  His 
rhymes  are  often  dissonant ;  in  his  '*  Georgic" 
he  admits  broken  lines.  He  uses  both  triplets 
and  Alexandrines,  but  triplets  more  frequently 
in  his  translations  tiian  his  other  works.  The 
mere  structure  of  verses  seems  never  to  have  en- 
gaged much  of  his  care.  But  his  lines  are  very 
smooth  in  "Rosamond,"  and  too  smooth  in 
"Cato." 

Addison  is  now  to  be  considered  as  a  critic ; 
a  name  which  the  present  generation  is  scarceTy 
willing  to  allow  him.  His  criticism  is  condemned 
as  tentative  or  experimental,  rather  than  scien- 
tific ;  and  he  is  considered  as  deciding  by  taste* 
rather  than  by  principles. 

It  is  not  uncommon  for  those  who  have  grown 
wise  by  the  labour  of  others,  to  add  a  little  of 
their  own,  and  overlook  their  masters.  Addison 
is  now  despised  by  some  who  perhaps  would 
never  have  seen  his  defects,  but  bv  the  lights 
which  he  aflbrded  them.  That  he  always  wrote 
as  he  would  think  it  necessary  to  wnte  now, 
cannot  be  affirmed :  his  instructions  were  such 
as  the  characters  of  his  readers  made  proper. 
That  general  knowledge  which  now  circulates 
ii  common  talk  was  m  his  time  rarely  to  be 
found'.  Men  not  ])rofessing  learning  were  not 
ashamed  of  ignorance  ;  and,  in  the  female  worM, 
any.  acquaintance  with  hooks  was  distinguished 
only  to  be  censured.  His  purpose  was  to  infiisc 
literary  curiosity,  by  gentle  and  unsuspected 
conveyance,  into  the  gay,  the  idle,  and  the 
weaTtny  ;  he  therefore  presented  knowledge  in 
the  most  aUurifig  form,  not  lofty  and  austere,  but 
accessible  ivnd  familiar..  When  he  showed  them 
their  defbcts,  he  showed  them  likewise  that  they 
might  be  easily  supplied.  His  attempt  succeed- 
fsd ;  inquify  was  awakened,  and  comprehension 
(!xpanded.  An  emulation  of  intellectual  elegance 
was  excited  •  and,  from  this  time  to  our  own, 
life  has  been  gradually  exalted,  and  conversation 
purified  'and  enlarged. 

Dryden  had,  not  many  years  before,  scattered 
criticism  over  his  prefaces  M'ith  very  little  par- 
simony ;  but  tliougn  he  sometimes  condescended 
Ut  be  somewhat  famifiar,  his  manner  was  in  ge- 
neral too  scholastic  fdr  those  who  had  yet  tlieir 
rudiments  to  learn,  and  found  it  not  easy  to  un- 
derstand their  master.  His  observations  were 
filmed  rather  for  those  that  were  learning  to 
vrite,  than  for  those  that  read  only  to  talk. 

An  instructor  like  Addison  was  now  wanting, 

*  TtMt  muflC  decide.    Warton.—C. 


whose  remarks,  being  superficial,  might  be  easily 
understood,  and  being  just,  might  prepare  the 
mind  for  more  attainments.  Had  he  presented 
"  Paradise  Lost"  to  the  public  with  all  the  pomp 
of  system  and  severity  of  science,  the  criticism 
would  perhaps  have  been  admired,  and  the 
poem  still  have  been  neglected ;  but  by  the 
nlandishraents  of  ^ntleness  and  facility  he  has 
.made  Milton  a  universal  favourite,  with  whom 
readers  of.  every  class  think  it  necessary  to  be 
pleased. 

He  descended  now  and  then  to  lower  disqiu- 
siCions ;  and  by  a  serious  display  of  the  beauties 
of  "Chevy-Chase,"  exposed  himself  to  the  ridi- 
cule of  W  agstafie,  who  bestowed  a  like  pom- 
pous character  on  "Tom  Thumb  ;"  and  to  the 
'  contempt  of  Dennis,  who,  considering  the  £dn- 
damental  position  of  his  criticism,  that  "Chevy- 
Chase"  pleases,  and  ought  to  please,  because  it 
is  natural,  observes,  that  "there  is  a  way  of 
deviating  from  nature,  by  bombast  or  tumour, 
which  soars  above  nature,  and  enlarges  images 
beyond  their  real  bulk ;  by  affectation,  whieh 
forsakes-  nature  in  quest  of  something  unsuit- 
able ;  and  by  imbecility,  which  degrades  nature 
by  faintness  and  diminution,  by  obscuring  its 
appearances,  and  weakening  its  effects.''  In 
"  Chevy-Chase"  there  is  not  much  of  either 
bombast  or  affectation  ;  but  there  is  chill  and 
lifeless  imbecility.  The  story  cannot  possibly 
be  told  in  a  manner  that  shall  make  less  impres- 
sion on  the  mind. 

Bef6re  the  profound  observers  of  the  present 
race  repose  too  securely  on  the  consciousness  of 
their  superiority  to  Addison,  let  them  consider 
his  Remarks  on  Ovid,,  in  which  may  be  found 
specimens  of  criticism  sufficiently  subtle^and  r^ 
fined :  *hi  them  penise  Ukewise  ms  "  Essajrs  on 
Wit"  and  on  the  "  Pleasures  ot  Imagination," 
in  which  he  founds  art  on  the  base  of  nature, 
and  draws  the  principles  of  invention  from  dis» 
positions  inherent  in  the  mind  of  man,  with  skilt 
and  elegance,*  such  as  his  contemners  will  not 
easily  attain. 

As  a  describer  of  life' and  manners,  he  mnst 
be  allowed  to  stand  perhaps  the  first  ox  the  first 
rank.  His  humour,  which,  as  Steele  observes, 
is  peculiar  to  himself,  is  so  happily  difiihsed  as  to 
give  the  grace  of  novelty  to  domestic  scenes  and 
daily  occurrences.  He  never  "outsteps  the  mo- 
desty of  nature,"  nor  raises  merriment  or  won- 
der by  ^e  violation  of  truth.  His  figures  neither 
divert  by  distortion  nor  amaze  by  aggrayation. 
He  copies  life  with  so  much  fidelity,  that  he  can 
be  hardly  said  to  invent;  yet  his  exhibitions' 
have  an  air  so  much  original,  that  it  vl  difficult 
to  suppose  tbem  not  merely  the  products  oi" 
imagination. 

Ab  a  teaeher  of  wisdom  he  may  be  confidently 
followed.  His  reHgion  has  nothing  in  it  enthiN 
siostic  or  superstitious ;  he  appears  neither 
weaklj  credulous  nor  wantonly  skeptioal ;  his 
morality  is  neither  dangerously  lax  nor  imprao* 
ticably  rigid.  All  the  enchantment  of  fancy  and 
all  the  cogency  of  argument  are  employed  to 
recommend  to  the  reader  his  real  interest,  the 
care  of  pleasing  the  Author  of  his  being.  Truth 
is  shown  sometimes  as  the  phantom  of  a  vision ; 
sometimes  appears  half-veued  in  an  allegory ; 
sometimes  attracts  regard  in  the  robes  of  fan<^ ; 
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■tepe  fintii  in  tiie  oonfidwice  of 
She  wean  a  thouaand  dreeses,  and  in 
all  ia  pleasing. 

MUU  hahtt  omaiHt,  wilU  dsetnter  hab«L 
HiB  pfoae  IB  the  model  of  the  middle  style ;  on 
grave  subjects  not  formal,  on  bght  occasions 
not  groveUing ;  pore  without  scrupulosity,  and 
exact  vdthout  apparent  elaboration  j  uwajrs 
equable  and  always  easy,  without  glowmg  words 
or  pomled  sentences.  Addison  never  deviates 
from  his  track  to  snatch  a  ^race :  he  seeks  no 
ambitious  ornaments,  and  tnee  no  hasardous  in- 
novations* His  page  is  always  luminous,  but 
never  biases  in  unexpected  splendour. 

It  was  apparently  nis  principal  endeavour  to 
avoid  all  harshness  and  severity  of  dicdon  j  he 
is  therefore  agmetiinifn  veifaoae  m  his  transitions 


and  eonnerioM,  aad  owniHrimwi  deacoDdi  too 
much  to  the  language  of  conversation^  yet  if 
his  language  had  been  less  idiomatical,  it  might 
have  lost  somewhat  of  its  genuine  An^cism. 
What  he  attempted,  he  performed :  he  is  never 
feeble,  and  he  aid  not  wish  to  be  energetic  ;*  he 
is  never  rapid,  and  he  never  stagnates.  His 
sentences  have  neither  studied  amplitude  nor 
aflccted  brevity :  his  periods,  thougn  not  dili- 
gently rounded,  are  voiuble  and  easy.  Whoever 
wishes  to  attain  an  English  style,  familiar,  but 
not  coarse,  and  elegant,  but  not  ostentations, 
must  give  his  days  and  nights  to  the  volumes  of 
Addiron. 

*  But,  Htyi  Dr.  Wsiton,  he  9ometi9neM  is  so ;  snd  in 
aooiber  MS.  note  he  adds,  oflen  eo.— C 


HUGHES. 


i»onf  UvoBKS,  the  son  of  a  citizen  in  Lon- 
don, and  of  Anne  Burgess,  of  an  ancient  family 
in  WilU^e,  was  bom  at  Marlborough,  July  29, 
1677.  He  was  educated  at  a  private  school; 
and  though  his  advances  in  literature  are,  in  the 
^  Biogramiia,'*  very  ostentatiously  dieplayed,  the 
name  or  his  master  is  somewhat  ungratefully 
ooncealed.* 

At  nineteen  he  drew  the  plan  of  a  tragedy ; 
and  paraphrased,  rather  too  profusely,  the  ode 
of  Horace  which  begins /nleg«r  Ftte,  To  poetry 
he  added  the  science  of  music,  in  which  he  seems 
to  have  attained  considerable  skill,  together 
with  the  practice  of  design,  or  rudiments  of 
painting. 

His  studies  did  not  withdraw  him  wholly 
fiom  bttsineso,  nor  did  business  hinder  him  fix>m 
study.  He  had  a  place  in  the  ofiioe  of  ordnance ; 
and  was  se<»«tary  to  several  commissions  for 
purchasing  lands  necessary  to  secure  the  royal 
docks  at  Chatham  and  Portsmouth ;  yet  found 
time  to  acquaint  himself  with  nMxiem  lan« 
gueges. 

In  1687,  he  published  a  poem  on  the  *<  Peace 
of  Ryswick :"  and  in  1G99,  another  piece,  called 
"The  Court  of  Neptune,'^  on  the  return  of 
King  William,  which  he  addressed  to  Mr. 
Montague,  the  general  patron  of  the  followers 
of  ttkt  Muses.  The  same  year  he  produced  a 
song  on  the  Duke  of  Gloucester^i  birthday. 
^  He  did  not  confine  himself  to  poetry,  but  cul- 
tivated other  kinds  of  writing  with  great  suc< 
oess ;  and  about  this  time  showed  his  knowledge 
of  human  nature  by  an  **  Essay  on  the  Plea- 
sure of  beinff  Deceived."  In  1702,  he  published, 
on  the  death  of  King  WilUam,  a  Pindaric  ode, 
oalled  "  The  House  of  Nassau ;"  and  wrote  an- 
other paraphrase  on  the  Ottvm  Divoa  of  Horace. 

In  1703,  his  Ode  on  Music  was  performed  at 

*  He  was  educated  in  a  dimeqting  aoademy,  of  which 
ibe  Rev.  Thomas  Rowe  vaa  tutor ;  apd  was  a  fellow- 
iCadeDC  diere  with  Dr.  Isaao  Watta,  Mr.  Samuel  Say,  and 
fldmpersoni  of  eminence.  In  the  <*  Horas  LttIcs  "  of 
J^  WW^  is  a  poem  to  the  msmorj  of  Mr.  Itowe.->H, 


Stationers*  Hall ;  and  he  wrote  afterwards  six 
cantatas,  which  were  set  to  music  bjr  the  areat- 
est  master  of  that  time,  and  seemed  intended  to 
oppose  or  exclude  the  Italian  opera,  an  exotic 
and  irrational  entertainment,  which  has  been 
always  combated,  and  always  has  prevailed. 

His  reputation  was  now  so  far  advanced,  that 
the  pubhc  began  to  pay  reverence  to  his  name ; 
and  ne  was  solicited  to  prefix  a  pre&ce  to  the 
translation  of  BoecaUniy  a  writer  whose  satirical 
vein  cost  bun  his  life  in  Italy,  and  who  never,  I 
believe,  found  many  readers  in  this  country,  even 
though  introduced  by  such  powerful  reconih 
mendation. 

He  translated  Fontenelle's  "  Dialogues  of  the 
Dead;"  and  his  version  was  psrhaps  read  at 
that  time,  but  is  now  neglected ;  fbr  by  a  book 
not  necessary,  and  owinff  its  reputation  whoUy 
to  its  turn  of  diction,  little  notice  can  be  gained 
but  from  those  who  can  enjoy  the  graces  of  the 
original.  To  the  **  Dialogues  "  of  Fontenelle 
he  added  two  composed  by  nhnsetf ;  and,  though 
not  only  an  honest  but  a  pious  man,  dedicated 
his  work  to  the  Earl  of  Wharton.  He  judged 
skilfiilly  enough  of  his  own  interest ;  for  Whar- 
ton, when  he  went  k>rd<*lieutenant  to  Ireland, 
offered  to  take  Hughes  with  him  and .  estabfish 
him :  but  Hughes,  having  hopes^  or  pronuses, 
from  another  man  in  power,  of  some  provision 
more  suitable  to  his  Inclination,  declined  Whar- 
ton*8  ofier,  and  obtained  nothing  from  the  other. 

He  translated  the  ^  Miser  ^'  of  Moliere,  which 
he  never  offered  to  the  stage ;  and  occasionally 
amused  himself  with  making  versiona  of  favour- 
ite scenes  in  other  plays. 

Being  now  recdved  as  a  wit  amcMig  (he  wits, 
he  paid  his  contributions  to  literary  undertak- 
ings, and  assisted  both  the  '^Tatler,"  *' Spec- 
tator," and  *<  Guardian."  In  1718,  he  trans- 
lated Vertot's  "  History  of  the  Revolution  of 
Portugal,"  produced  an  "Ode  to  the  Creator 
of  the  World,  from  the  Fragments  of  Orpheus,** 
and  brought  upon  the  stage  an  opera  called 
"  Calypso  and  Telenuu^hus,**  intended  lo  show 
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Ott  the  Sn^^iab  laagiM^  mig^  beverj  happily 
tdapted  to  masic  Thu  was  impudently  op- 
posed by  those  who  were  emploved  m  the  Italian 
opera ;  and,  what  cannot  be  told  without  indig- 
nation, the  intruders  had  such  interest  with  the 
Duke  of  Shrewsbuiy,  then  lord-chamberlain, 
who  had  married  an  Italian,  as  to  obtain  an  ob- 
struction of  the  profits,  though  not  an  inhibition 
of  the  performance. 

There  was  at  this  time  a  project  formed  by 
Tonson  for  a  translation  of  the  "  Pharsalia  "  by 
several  hands  :  and  Hughes  Englished  the  tenth 
book.  But  this  design,  as  must  often  happen 
when  the  concurrence  of  many  is  necessary,  foil 
to  the  ground :  and  the  whote  work  was  after- 
wards performed  by  Rowe. 

His  acquaintance  with  the  great  writeiB  of 
his  time  appears  to  have  been  very  general ;  but 
of  his  intimacy  with  Addison  there  is  a  remaii^- 
able  proof,  tt  is  told,  on  good  authority,  that 
*'Cato**  was  finished  and  mayed  by  his  peraua^ 
sion.  It  had  long  wanted  the  last  Act,  which 
he  waa  desired  by  Addison  to  supply.  If  the 
request  was  sincere,  it  proceeded  from  an  opinion, 
whatever  it  was,  that  did  not  last  1on|[;  for 
when  Hughes  came  in  a  week  to  show  him  his 
first  attempt,  he  found  half  an  act  written  by 
Addison  himself. 

He  afterwards  pubHshed  the  works  of  Spenser, 
wi^  his  life,  a  glossary,  and  a  Discourse  on 
Allegorical  Poetry ;  a  work  for  which  he  was 
well  qualified  as  a  judge  of  the  beauties  of  writ- 
ing, but  perhaps  wanted  an  antiquary*8  know- 
ledge of  tne  obsolete  words.  He  did  not  much 
revive  the  curiosity  of  the  public ;  for  near 
thirty  vears  elapsed  before  his  edition  was  re- 
pTtnted.  The  same  ycBx  produced  his  **  Apollo 
and  Daphne,"  of  which  the  success  was  very 
earnestly  promoted  by  Steele,  who,  when  the 
rage  of  patty  did  not  misguide  him,  seems  to 
Ifeave  been  a  maa  of  boundless  benevolence. 

Hugbes  had  hitherto  sufiered  the  mortificaf 
ti^ms  SCti  narrow  fortune ;  but  in  1717  the  Lord- 
Cbancellor  Cowper  set  him  at  ease,  by  making 
hhn  aecreCaiy  to  the  commissions  of  me  peace ; 
m  which  he  afterwards,  by  a  particular  request, 
deured  his  saccesaor  Lord  Parker  to  continue 
him.  He  had  now  afflvence;  but  such  is 
honrnn  life^  that  he  had  it  when  his  declining 
health  oould  neither  allow  hhn  long  possession 
nor  quick  enjoyment 

Hu  last  work  was  his  tragedy,  <*  The  Siege 
ef  Duoaseiii)"  after  whidi  a  Sie|«  became  a 
poptdar  tilla    Thb  play,  whioh  stiQ  oontintieB 


on  the  stage,  and  of  whkh  h  is  gnnecMisaiy  to 

add  a  private  voice  to  such  continuance  of  ap- 
probation, is  not  acted  or  printed  according  to 
the  author's  original  draugnt  or  his  settled  in- 
tention. He  had  made  Phocyas  apostatize  from 
his  religion ;  after  which  the  abhorrence  of 
Eudocia  would  have  been  reasonable,  his  misery 
would  have  been  Just,  and  the  horrors  of  his  re- 
pentance exemplary.  The  players,  however, 
required  that  the  guilt  of  Phocyas  should  ter 
minate  in  desertion  to  the  enemy ;  and  Hughes, 
unwilling  that  his  relations  should  lose  the  bene- 
fit of  his  work,  complied  with  the  alteration. 

He  was  now  weak  with  a  lingering  consum]^ 
tion,  and  not  able  to  attend  the  rehearsal,  yet 
was  so  vigorous  in  his  faculties  that  only  ten 
days  before  his  death  he  wrote  the  dedication  to 
his  patron,  Lord  Cowper.  On  February  17, 
1719-20,  the  play  was  represented,  and  the 
author  died.  He  lived  to  hear  that  it  was  well 
received ;  but  paid  no  regard  to  the  intelligence, 
bdng  then  wholly  employed  in  the  meditations 
of  a  departing  Christian. 

A  man  of  nis  character  was  undoubtedly  re- 
gretted; and  Steele  devoted  an  essay,  in  the 
paper  called  "  The  Theatrej**  to  the  memory 
of  his  virtues.  His  life  is  written  in  the 
^Biographia"  with  some  deme  of  favourable 
paitiuity ;  and  an  account  of  him  is  profiled  to 
his  works  by  his  relation  the  late  Mr.  Dun- 
combe,  a  man  whose  blameless  elegance  deserv- 
ed the  same  respect 

The  character  of  his  genius  I  shall  transcribe 
from  the  correspondence  of  Swift  and  Pope. 

"  A  month  ago,"  says  Swift,  "  were  sent  me 
over,  by  a  friend  of  mine,  the  works  of  John 
Hu^es,  Esquire.  They  are  in  prose  and  verse. 
I  never  heaM  of  the  man  in  my  life,  yet  I  find 
your  name  as  a  subscriber.  He  is  too  grave  a 
poet  for  me ;  and  I  think  among  the  miMueritit 
m  prose  as  well  as  yerae." 

To  this  Pope  xetums :  '*  To  answer  your  qnee- 
tion  as  to  Mr.  Hughes:  what  he  wantM  in 
genius,  he  made  up  as  an  honest  man  ;  but  he 
was  of  the  cJass  you  think  him.*** 

In  Speoce's  Collection,  Pope  is  made  to  speak 
of  him  witfi  still  leM  respect,  as  having  no  claim 
to  poetical  reputation  but  from  his  tragedy. 

*  This,  Dr.  Warton  aswrtt,  Is  very  tinJoM  cenmire : 
and,  in  a  note  la  his  tete  edldon  of  Pope*B  Works,  asks 
If  "  Ike  Author  of  aueh  a  trafadv  as  *  Tho  81ef e  of 
Damascus'  was  one  of  the  medMcHbtu?  Swift  and 
Pope  seem  not  to  recollect  the  value  and  rank  of  aa 
ainor  who  could  write  such  a  tragedy.'*— C. 


SHEFFIELD, 
DUKE  OF  BUCKUfGHAIilSHIBE. 


JeH«  8a«Fnn.D,  descended  from  a  long  se- 
nes  of  illnstrioee  aneestors,  was  bom  in  1649. 
^  ecHk  ef  Ednrand,  ead  of  Malgrave,  who  died 
10  165a  The  vowig  Wrd  was  pat  into  the  hands 
9f  ttlMtMr  with  whom  he  was  BO  little  aatisfiady 


that  he  got  rid  of  him  in  a  short  time,  and  at  an 
age  not  exceeding  twelve  years  resolved  to  edu- 
cate himself.  Such  a  purpose,  formed  at  sneh 
an  age,  and  successfully  proeecuted,  delighte».ao 
it  is  stnnge,  and  inatroBlik  as  it  is  reaL 
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His  literary  acquisitions  are  more  wonderful, 
as  those  years  in  which  they  are  commonly  made 
were  spent  by  him  in  tlie  tumult  of  a  military 
life,  or  the  gayety  of  a  court.  When  war  was 
declared  against  the  Dutch,  he  went,  at  sc- 
?enteen,  on  board  the  ship  in  which  Prince 
Rupert  and  the  Duke  of  Albemarle  sailed, 
with  the  command  of  the  fleet:  but  by  con- 
trariety of  winds  they  were  restrained  from 
action.  His  zeal  for  the  IUng*s  service  was 
recompensed  by  the  command  of  one  of  the 
independent  troops  of  horse^  then  raised  to  pro- 
tect the  coast 

Next  year  he  received  a  summons  to  parlia^ 
ment,  wliich,^  as  he  was  then  but  eighteen  years 
old,  the  Earl  of  Northumberland  censured  as  at 
least  indecent,  and  his  objection  was  allowed. 
He  had  a  quarrel  with  tlie  Earl  of  Rochester, 
which  he  has  perhaps  too  ostentatiously  related, 
as  Rochester's  surviving  sister,  the  La<iy.  Sand- 
wich, is  said  to  have  told  him  with  very  sharp 
reproaches. 

When,  another  Dutch  war  (1672)  broke  oiit, 
he  went  again  a  volunteer  in  the  ship  which  the 
celebrated  L^rd  Ossory  commanded ;  and  there 
made,  as  he  relates,  two  curious  remarks  : 

"I  have  observed  two  things  which  I  dare 
affirm,  though  not  generally  believed.  One  was, 
that  the  wind  of  a  cannon  bullet,  though  flying 
never  so  near,  is  incapable  of  doing  the  least 
harm ;  and  indeed,  were  it  otherwise,  no  man 
above  deck  would  escape.  The  other  was,  that 
a  great  shot  may  be  sometimes  avoided,  even  as 
it  flies,  by  changmg  one's  ground  a  little  ;  for, 
when  the  wind  sometimes  blew  away  the  smoke, 
it  was  so  clear  a  sunshiny  day,  that  we  coula 
easily  perceive  the  bullets  (that  were  half  spent) 
fall  into  the  water,  and  from  thence  bound  up 
again  among  us,  which  gives  sufficient  time  for 
making  a  step  or  two  on  any  side  ;  though  in 
80  swifl  a  motion,  it  is  hard  to  judge  well  in 
what  line  the  bullet  comes,  which,  if  mistaken, 
mny  hj  removing  cost  a  man  his  life,  instead  of 
saving  it" 

His  behaviour  was  so  favourably  represented 
by  Lord  Ossory,  tliat  he  was  advanced  to  the 
command  of  the  Catherine,  the  best  second-rate 
ship  in  the  navy. 

He  afterwards  raised  a  regiment  of  foot,  and 
commanded  it  as  coloneL  The  land-forces  were 
sent  ashore  by  Prince  Rupert;  and  he  lived' in 
the  camp  very  familiarly  with  Schomberg.  He 
was  then  appointed  colonel  of  the  old  Holland 
regiment,  together  with  bis  own,  and  had  the 
promise  of  a  garter,  which  he  obtained  in  his 
twenty-fifth  year.  He  was  likewise  made  gen- 
tleman of  tne  bedchamber.  He  afterwards 
went  into  the  French  service  to  learn  the  art  of 
war  under  Turenne,  but  stayed  only  a  short 
time.  Being  by  the  Duke  of  Monmou^  opposed 
in  his  pretensions  to  the  first  troop  of  horse- 
guards,  he,  in  return,  made  Monmouth  suspected 
by  the  Duke  of  York.  He  was  not  long  after, 
when  the  unlucky  Monmouth  fell  into  disgrace, 
recompensed  with  the  lieutenancy  of  Yorkslure 
and  the  government  of  Hull. 

Thus  mptdly  did  he  make  his  way  both  to 
mititaiy  ana  civil  hononrs  and  employments;  yet, 
busy  as  he  was,  he  did  not  neglect' his  stnmes, 
but  at  least  cultivated  poetry ;  in  which  he  must 
iiave  been  early  confliderra  as  unoommonly 
•kilful,  if  it  be  true,  which  is  reported,  that  when 


he  was  yet  not  twenty  years  old,  his  recommeiK 
dation  advanced  Dryden  to  the  laurel 

The  Moors  having  besieged  Tangier,  he  was 
sent  (16S0)  with  two  thousand  men  to  its  relief 
A  strange  story  is  told  of  the  danger  to  which 
lie  was  intentionally  exposed  in  a  leakv  s^,  to 
gratify  some  resentful  jealousy  of  the  Rin^, 
whose  health  he  therefore  would  never  pemut 
at  his  table  till  he  saw  himself  in  a  safer  place. 
His  voyage  was  prosperously  performed  in  three 
weeks ;  and  the  Moors  without  a  contest  retired 
before  him. 

In  this  voyage  he  composed  "The  ^won,"  a 
licentious  poem ;  such  as  was  fashionable  in 
those  times,  with  little  power  of  invention  or 
propriety  of  sentiment 

At  liis  return  he  found  the  king  kind,  wha 
perhaps  had  never  been  angry ;  and  he  conti- 
nued a  wit  and  a  courtier  as  before. 

At  the  succession  of  King  James,  to  whom  be 
was  intimately  known,  and  by  whom  he  thought 
himself  beloved,  he  naturally  expected  still 
brighter  sunshine ;  but  all  know  how  soon  that 
reign  began  to  gather  clouds.  His  expectations 
were  not  disappointed ;  he  was  immeoiately  ad- 
mitted into  tneprivy-council,  and  made  lord- 
chamberlain.  He  accepted  a  place  in  the  high 
commission,  without  knowledge,  as  he  declared 
after  the  Revolution,  of  its  il^gality.  Having 
few  religious  scruples,  he  attended  the  King  to- 
mass,  and  kneelea  with  the  rest,  but  had  no  dis- 
position to  receive  the  Romish  faith,  or  to  force 
It  u  pon  others ;  for  when  the  priests,  encouraged 
by  his  appearances  of  compliance,  attempted  to 
convert  him,  he  told  them,  as  Burnet  has  re^ 
corded,  that  he  was  willing  to  receive  instmo 
tion,  and  that  he  had  taken  much  pains  to  be- 
lieve in  God  who  had  made  the  world  and  all. 
men  in  it;  but  that  he  should  not  be  easily 
persuaded  that  man  was  quU$y  and  made  Goo' 
ajfoin. 

A  pointed  sentence  is  bestowed  by  successiv*^ 
transmission  to  the  last  whom  it  will  fit :  this 
censure  of  transubstantiation,  whatever  he  its 
value,  was  uttered  long  ago  by  Anne  Askew^, 
one  of  the  first  sufferers  for  the  protestant  reli- 
gion, who,  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  was  tor*- 
tared  in  the  Tower ;  concerning  which  there  is 
reason  to  wonder  that  it  was  not  known  to  tha 
.historian  of  the  Reformation. 

lathe  Revolution  he  acquiesced^ ^n^  he 
did.  not  promote  it  There  was  once  a  design  oC 
associating  him  in  the  invitation  o£  the  Fnnco 
of  Orange;  but  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  dis- 
couraged  Ibe  attempt,  by  declaring  that  Mul- 
grave  would  never  concur.  This  £ng  Willtam 
afterwards  told  him ;  and  asked  him  what  he- 
would  have  done  if  the  proposal  had  been  made: 
"  Sir,"  said  he,  "  I  would  have  discovered  it  to 
the  King  whom  I  then  served."  To  which  Ein^ 
William  replied,  ^  I  cannot  blame  you." 

Finding  King  James  irremediablj  ezdnded, 
he  voted  for  the  conjunctive  soverei^^,  upon 
this  principle,  that  he  thought  the  title  of  the 
Prince  and  his  Consort  equal,  and  it  would 
please  the  prince,  theirjprotector,  to  have  a  share 
in  the  sovereignty.  Thili  vote  gratified  King 
William  ;  yet,  either  by  the  king's  distrust,  or 
his  own  discontent,  he  lived  some  rears  witiMml 
employment  He  looked^  on  the  king  with 
malevolence,  and,  if  his  verses  or  his  pvose  mcf 
be  credited,  with  contempt    He  wi%  notwiUK 


blinding  fbm  avenion  or  mdificrenee,  made 

marqais  of  Normanby,  (1694,)  but  still  opposed 
tlie  court  on  some  important  questions;  yet  at 
•last  he  was  received  into  the  cabinet-council, 
with  a  pension  of  three  thousand  pounds. 

At  the  accession  of  dueen  Anne,  whom  he  is 
said  to  have  courted  when  they  were  both  young, 
he  was  highly  favoured.  Before  her  coronation 
(1702)  she  made  him  lord  privy-eeal,  and  soon 
afler  lord-lieutenant  of  tne  north  riding  of 
Yorkshire.  He  was  then  named  commissioner 
for  treating  with  the  Scots  about  the  Union ; 
and  was  made  next  year,  first,  Duke  of  Norman- 
by,  and  then  of  Buckinghamshire,  there  being 
suspected  to  be  somewhere  a  latent  claim  to  the 
title  of  Buckingham. 

Soon  after,  bceoroing  jealous  of  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough,  he  resign^  the  privy-seal,  and 
Joined  the  discontent^  tones  in  a  motion,  ex- 
tremely oflTensive  to  the  Gtueen.  for  inviting  the 
Princess  Sophia  to  England.  The  dueen  court- 
ed him  back  with  an  offer  no  less  than  that  of 
the  chancellorship ;  which  he  refused.  He  now 
retired  from  business,  and  built  that  house  in  the 
Park  whicli  is  now  the  dueen^  upon  ground 
granted  by  the  crown- 
When  the  ministry  was  changed,  (1710,)  he 
was  made  lord-chamberlain  of  the  household, 
and  concurred  in  all  transactions  of  that  time, 
except  that  he  endeavoured  to  protect  the  Cata- 
lans. After  the  dueen's  death  he  became  a 
constant  opponent  of  the  court ;  and,  having  no 
public  busmess,  is  supposed  to  have  amused 
himself  by  writing  his  two  tragedies.  Ho  died 
February  24,  1720-21. 

He  was  thrice  married:  by  his  two  first  wives 
he  had  no  children :  by  his  third,  who  was  the 
daughter  of  King  James  by  the  Countess  of 
Dorchester,  and  the  widow  of  the  Earl  of  An- 
glesey, he  had,  besides  other  children  that  died 
early,  a  son,  bom  in  1716,  who  died  in  1735, 
and  put  an  end  to  the  line  of  Sheffield.  It  is  ob- 
servaUe,  that  the  Duke's  three  wives  were  all 
widows.     Tlie  dutchess  died  in  1742. 

His  character  is  not  to  be  proposed  as  worthy 
of  imitation.  His  religion  he  may  be  supposed 
to  have  learned  from  Hobbes:  and  his  morality 
was  such  as  naturally  proceeds  from  loose  opi- 
nions. His  sentiments  with  respect  to  women 
he  picked  up  at  the  court  of  Charles  ;  and  his 
principles  concerning  property  were  such  as  a 
gaming-table  supplies.  He  was  censured  as 
covetous,  and  has  been  defended  by  an  instance 
of  inattention  to  his  aillairs,  as  if  a  man  might 
not  at  once  be  corrupted  by  avarice  and  idleness. 
He  is  said,  however,  to  have  had  much  tender- 
ness, and  to  have  been  very  ready  to  apologize 
for  his  violences  of  passion. 

Ho  is  introduced  into  this,  collection  only  as 
a  poet ;  and  if  we  credit  the  testimony  of  his 
contemporaries,  he  was  a  poet  of  ao  vulgar  rank. 
But  favour  and  flattery  are  now  at  an  end ;  cri- 
ticism is  no  longer  softened  by  his  bounties,  or 
awed  by  bis  splendom*,  and,  being  able  to  take  a 
more  steady  view,  discovers  him  to  be  a  writer  i 
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that  wmietiniM  glimnien,  but  rarely  ahinei^  fy^ 

biy  laborious,  and  at  best  but  pretty.  His  songp 
are  upon  common  topics ;  he  hopes,  and  grieves, 
and  repents,  and  despairs,  and  rejoices,  like 
any  other  maker  of  little  stanzas  :  to  be  maty 
he  hardly  tries ;  to  be  gay,  is  hardly  m  his 
power. 

In  his  ''Essay  on  Satire,"  he  was  always  iirp* 
posed  to  have  had  the  help  of  Dryden.  iUb 
**  Essay  on  Poetrv"  is  the  great  work  for  whicii 
he  was  praised  by  Roscommon,  Dryden,  an^ 
Pope  ;  and  doubtless  by  many  more  whose  ei^ 
lofiies  have  perished. 

Upon  this  piece  he  appears  to  have  set  a  higrli 
value  ;  for  he  was  all  nis  lifetime  improving  it 
by  successive  revisals.  so  that  there  is  acaioely 
any  poem  to  be  founa  of  which  the  last  edition 
diners  more  from  the  first.  Amongst  othtfr 
changes,  mention  is  made  of  some  compoeitioiM 
of  Diyden,  which  were  written  after  the  fimt 
appesLiance  of  the  essay. 

At  the  time  when  tnis  work  first  appeared. 
Milton's  fiune  was  not  yet  fully  estohliwied,  ana 
therefore  Tasso  and  Spenser  were  set  before 
him.  The  two  last  lines  were  these.  The  epio 
poet,  says  he. 

Must  above  Mllton*s  lofij  flights  prevtll, 
Succeed  where  great  Torquato,  and  wheie  grasMt 
SpeDser  fail. 

The  last  line  in  succeeding  editions  was  short- 
ened, and  the  order  of  names  continued  :  but 
now  Milton  is  at  last  advanced  to  the  higheet 
place,  and  the  passage  thus  adjusted  : 

Must  above  Tasso'i  lofty  fllehts  prevail, 
Succeed  where  Spenser,  and  ev'n  Miltoo  faH. 

Amendments  are  seldom  made  without  some 
token  of  a  rent ;  lofty  does  not  suit  Tasso  so 
well  as  Milton. 

One  celebrated  line  seems  to  be  borrowed. 
The  Elssay  caUs  a  perfect  character 

A  fknlilen  monster  wUeb  the  world  ne>«r  saw. 

Scaliger,  in  his  poems,  terms  Viml  sine  lobe 
nunutrum.  Sheffield  can  scarcely  be  supposed 
to  have  read  Scaliger's  poetry ;  perhaps  he 
found  the  words  in  a  quotation. 

Of  this  Essay,  which  Dryden  has  exalted  so 
highly,  It  may  DC  justly  said  that  the  precepts 
are  judicious,  sometimes  new,  and  often  nappily 
expressed  ;  but  there  are,  after  all  the  emenda* 
tions,  many  weak  lines,  and  some  strange  ap- 
peamnces  of  n^Iigence  :  as  when  he  gives  the 
taws  ef  elegy,  lie  insists  upon  connexion  and 
coherence ;  without  which,  says  he, 

*Tl8  epigram,  nls  point,  'tis  what  vou  will : 
But  not  an  elegy,  nor  writ  with  ilciil, 
ITo  Panegyric,  nor  a  Cveper*9  HtlL 

Who  would  not  suppose  that  Waller's  "  Pane- 
gyric" and  Denham's  "Cooper's  Hiil»»  were 
elemes  ? 

His  verses  are  often  insipid,  but  his  memoin 
are  Hvely  and  agreeable ;  he  had  the  perspicuity 
and  elegance  of  an  historiaOi  but  not  the  fbt 
and  fancy  of  a  poet. 
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MArrmw  Pmor  is  one  of  those  that  hu  bant 
•«t  from  an  obecure  original  to  great  eminence. 
He  was  bom  July  81,  1664,  according  to  some, 
«t  Winbom,  in  Dorsetshire,  of  I  know  not  what 
parents ;  others  say,  that  he  was  the  son  of  a 
joiner  of  London  ;  he  was  perhaps  willing 
ewNigh  to  leave  his  birth  unsettled,*  in  hope, 
like  Don  Cluixote,  that  the  historian  of  his  ac- 
tions might  find  him  some  illustrious  alliance. 

He  is  supposed  to  have  fallen,  by  his  father's 
death,  into  the  hands  of  his  uncle^  a  Tintner,t 
near  Charing  Cross,  who  sent  him  for  some 
time  to  Dr.  busby,  at  Westminster  ;  but,  not 
intending  to  give  him  any  education  beyond 
that  of  ue  school,  took  him,  when  he  was  well 
advanced  in  literature,  to  his  own  house,  where 
the  Sari  of  Donet,  celebrated  for  patronage  of 
genius,  found  him  by  chance,  as  Burnet  relates, 
reading  Horace,  and  was  so  well  pleased  with 
his  proficiency,  that  he  undertook  the  care  and 
Met  of  his  academical  education. 

He  entered  his  name  in  St.  John*B  College,  at 
Cambridge,  in  1682,  in  his  eighteenth  year ; 
and  it  may  be  reasonably  supposed  that  he  was 
itistinguished  among  his  contemporaries.  He 
became  a  bachelor,  as  is  usual,  in  four  years  ;l 
and  two  years  aAerwards  wrote  the  poem  on 
the  *'  Deity,"  which  stands  first  in  his  volume. 

It  is  the  established  practice  of  that  College, 
to  send  every  year  to  the  Earl  of  Exeter  some 
poems  upon  sacred  subjects,  in  acknowledg- 
nent  of  a  benefaction  enjoyed  by  them  from 
die  bounty  of  his  ancestor.  On  this  occasion 
were  these  verses  written,  which,  though  no- 
•hing'  is  eaid  of  their  smxsess,  seem  to  have  re- 
M>mmended  him  to  some  notibe  :  for  his  praise 
>f  the  Countess's  music,  and  his  lines  on  the 
lunous  picture  of  Seneca,  afiford  reason  for  ima- 
.pning  that  he  was  more  or  less  conversant 
with  that  family. 

The  same  year  he  published  the  "  City  Mouse 
Ufid  Country  Mouse,*'  to  ridicule  Dryden's 
^  Hind  and  Panther,"  in  conjunction  with  Mr, 
VIontaffue.  There  is  a  storyS  of  great  pain, 
luffered,  and  of  tears  shed,  on  wis  occasion,  by 
dryden.  who  thought  it  hard  that  "  an  old  man 
ihould  be  so  treated  by  those  to  whom  he  had 
Uways  been  civiL"      By  tales  like  these  is  the 


*  The  dlfficttlCT  of  MtOiag  Prior**  UrUnlaee  l>  mat. 
a  the  Register  of  hU  College  he  !■  called,  at  his  aamls- 
ion  by  the  Preeident,  Maohew  Prior,  or  Wlnbara,  in 
Wlddlesex ;  bT  MoimU;  next  daj,  Matthew  Prior  of  Dor- 
^cshire,  in  which  countj,  not  in  Middlesex,  Winbom, 
ir  Winborne,  as  it  stands  In  the  yillare,  is  found. 
IHien  he  0io<y^  candidate  for  his  fellowship,  five  years 
^Aerwanb,  he  was  registered  acaln  by  Imnself  as  of 
Middlesex.  The  last  reoord  oiuht  to  be  preferred,  he- 
•^ose  k  was  made  upon  oath.  R  is  obserrable,  that,  as 
i  nadre  of  Winborne,  he  is  styled  Filius  Oeorgii  Primr^ 
renerosi  ;  not  consistently  with  the  common  account  of 
ae  meanness  of  his  birth.— Dr.  J. 

f  Samuel  Prior  kept  the  Rummer  Tavern,  near  Cha* 
4iM  Cross,  In  1685.  The  annual  feast  of  the  nobility 
and  gentry  living  In  the  parish  of  8l  Martin  In  the 
Fields  was  held  at  his  house,  October  14,  that  year.— N. 

I  He  was  admitted  to  his  bachelors  degrae  in  1006 ; 
aad  to  his  natter**,  by  mandate,  in  noO.-a!l. 


envy  raised  by  snperior  abilities  every  day  gmp 
tified :  whea  tney  are  attacked,  every  one  nones 
to  see  them  humbled  :  what  is  hoptra  is  rea^iily 
believed,  and  what  is  believed  is  confidently 
told.  Ehryden  had  been  more  accustomed  to 
hostilities  than  that  such  enemies  should  brei^ 
his  quiet ;  and  if  we  can  suppose  him  vexed,  it 
would  be  hard  to  deny  him  sense  enough  to 
conceal  his  uneasiness. 

The  "  City  Mouse  and  Country  Mouse^  pn^ 
cured  its  authors  more  solid  advantages  than  the 
pleasure  of  fretting  Dryden  ;  for  they  were  both 
speedily  preferred.  Montaeue,  indeed^  obtained 
the  first  notice,  with  some  degree  of  discontent, 
as  it  seems,  in  Prior,  who  probably  knew  that 
his  own  part  of  the  performance  was  the  best 
He  had  not,  however,  much  reason  to  complain ; 
for  he  came  to  London,  and  obtained  such  no* 
tice,  that  (in  1691)  he  was  sent  to  the  Con« 
gross  at  tfie  Hague  as  secretary  to  the  embany. 
In  this  assembly  of  princes  and  nobles,  to  whidi 
Europe  has  perhaps  scarcely  seen  any  thing 
equal,  was  formea  the  grand  alliance  against 
Louis,  which  at  last  did  not  produce  effects  pro- 
portionate to  the  magnificence  of  the  transaction. 

The  conduct  of  Prior  in  this  splendid  initia* 
tion  into  public  business,  was  so  pleasing  to 
Kinff  William,  that  he  made  him  one  of  the 
gentlemen  of  his  bedchamber :  and  he  is  sup* 
posed  to  have  passed  some  of  the  next  years  m 
the  quiet  cultivation  of  literature  and  poetry. 

The  death  of  Gtueen  Mary  (in  1695)  produced 
a  subject  for  all  the  writers  ;  pefhape  no  funeral 
was  ever  so  poetically  attended.  Dryden,  in- 
deed, as  a  man  discountenanced  and  deprived, 
was  silent  ;  but  scarcely  any  other  maker  of 
verses  omitted  to  bring  his  tribute  of  tuneful 
sorrow.  All  emulatfon  of  elegy  was  universal. 
Maria's  praise  was  not  confined  to  the  Endish 
language,  b«t  fills  a  great  part  of  the  "  Muss 
Anfflicane.'* 

Prior,  who  was  both  a  poet  and  a  courtier, 
was  too  diligent  to  miss  this  opportunity  of  re- 
spect. He  wrote  a  long;  ode,  which  was  pre- 
sented to  the  King,  by  whom  it  was  not  likely 
to  be  ever  read. 

In  two  years  he  was  secretary  to  another  em- 
bassy, at  Uie  treaty  of  Ryswick,  (in  1697  ;||) 
and  next  year  had  tne  same  office  at  the  court  of 
France,  where  he  is  said  to  have  been  consi* 
dered  with  great  distinction. 

As  he  was  one  day  surveying  the  apartments 
at  Versailles,  being  shown  the  victories  of  Louis, 
painted  by  Le  Bran,  and  asked  whether  the 
King  of  England's  palace  had  any  such  decora- 
tions :  '*  The  monuments  of  my  master's  actions,** 
said  he,  '^  are  to  be  seen  every  where  but  in  ms 
own  house." 

The  pictures  of  Le  Bran  are  not  only  in 
themselves  sufiiciently  ostentatious,  but  were 
explained  by  inscriptions  so  arrogant,  that  Boi- 


H  Re  received,  In  September,  1097,  a  preeent  of  900 
neaa  firom  the  lords  jnatleee,  finr  liii  trouble  te  brtaf* 
ow  lbs  tnaiy  of  peace. -<K. 
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leftu  and  Racina  thou^^t  it  necessary  to  make 
Ihem  more  simple. 

He  was  in  ihe  following;  y«ar  at  Loo  with  the 
Kino;  •  from  whom,  after  a  long  audience,  he 
earned  orders  to  England,  and  upon  his  arrival 
became  under-secretary  of  stale  in  the  Earl  «>f 
Jersey's  office  ;  a  post  which  he  did  not  retain 
long,  oecause  Jersey  was  removed  j  but  he  was 
soon  made  commissioner  of  trade. 

This  year  (1700)  produced  one  of  his  longest 
and  most  splendid  compositions,  the  "  Carmen 
Seculare,"  in  which  he  exhausts  all  his  powers 
of  celebration.  I  mean  not  to  accuse  liim  of 
flattery :  he  probably  thought  all  that  he  wrote, 
and  retained  as  much  veracity  as  can  be  properly 
exacted  from  a  poet  professeclly  encomiastic. 
King  William  supplied  copious  materials  for 
either  verse  or  prose.  His  whole  life  had  been 
action,  and  none  ever  denied  him  the  resplendent 
qualities  of  steady  resolution  and  personal  cou- 
rage. He  was  really  in  Prior's  mind  what  he 
represents  him  in  his  verses  ;  he  considered  him 
as  a  hero,  and  was  accustomed  to  say  that  he 
praised  odiers  in  compliance  vith  the  fashion, 
but  that  in  celebrating  King  William  he  foUowea 
his  i nclination.  T o  r rior  gratitude  would  dictate 
praise  which  reason  would  not  refuse. 

Amongthe  advantages  to  arise  from  the  future 
years  of  William's  reign,  he  mentions  a  Society 
lor  useful  Arts,  and  among  them 

Some  that  with  eare  true  eloquencs  ihall  teach, 
And  to  juet  idioms  fix  our  doubtful  speech ; 
That  (torn  our  writers  distant  realms  may  know 
The  thanks  we  to  our  monarchs  owe, 
And  schools  prorees  our  tongue  through  every  land 
That  baa  invoked  his  aid  or  bless'd  hia  hand. 

Tickell^  in  his  "  Prospect  of  Peace,*'  has  the 
%anae  hope  of  a  new  academy : 

Yn  happy  chains  our  daring'  language  bound, 
Shall  sport  no  more  in  arbitrary  sound. 

Whether  the  similitudeof  those  passages,  which 
exhibit  the  same  thought  on  the  same  occasion, 
proceeded  from  accident  or  imitation,  is  not  easy 
to  determine.  Tickell  might  have  been  im- 
pressed with  his  expectation  by  Swill's  '*  Propo- 
sal for  aacertaining  the  £lnglish  Language,"  then 
lately  published. 

In  the  parliament  that  met  in  1701  he  was 
chosen  representative  of  East  Grinstead.  Per- 
haps it  was  about  this  time  that  he  changed  his 
party ;  for  he  voted  for  the  impeachment  of 
those  lords  who  had  persuaded  the  King  to  the 
Partition-treaty,  a  treaty  in  which  he  had  him- 
self been  ministerially  employed. 

A  great  part  of  Clueen  Anne's  reign  was  a 
time  of  war,  in  which  there  was  little  employ- 
ment for  oegotiators,  and  Prior  had  therefore 
leisure  to  make  or  to  polish  verses.  When  the 
battle  of  Blenheim  called  forth  all  the  versemen, 
Prior,  amon^  the  rest,  took  care  to  show  his  de- 
ight  in  the  mcreasing  honour  of  his  country  by 
an  Epistle  to  Boileau. 

He  published  soon  aflerwards  a  volume  of 
poems,  with  the  encomiastic  character  of  his 
deceased  patron,  the  Duke  of  Dorset  *,  it  began 
with  the  "  College  Exercise,"  and  ended  with  the 
•*  Nnt-brown  Maid." 

The  battle  of  Ramilies  soon  aflerwards  (in 
1706^  excited  him  to  another  effort  of  poetry. 
On  tnis  occasion  he  had  fewer  or  less  formidable 
ixndf ;  and  it  would  be  not  easy  to  name  any 
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other  composition  produced  by  that  event  which 
is  now  remcmberea. 

Every  thing  has  its  day.  Through  the  reigns 
of  \N'iIham  and  Anne  no  prosperous  event  passed 
undignified  by  poetry.  In  the  last  war,  when 
France  was  disjjraceo  and  overpowered  in  every 
quarter  of  the  globe ;  when  Spain,  coming  to 
her  a^sifitance,  only  shared  her  calamities,  and 
the  name  of  an  Enj^Iishman  was  reverenced 
throu<rli  Europe,  no  pf)et  was  heard  amidst  the 
general  acclamation  ^  tlie  fame  of  our  counsel- 
lors  and  heroes  whs  intrusted  to  the  Gazetteer. 

The  nation  in  time  grew  weary  of  the  war,  and 
the  Glueen  grew  Aveary  of  her  ministers.  The 
war  was  burdensome,  and  the  ministers  were  in- 
dolent Harley  and  his  friends  began  to  hope 
that  they  might,  by  driving  the  whigs  from  court 
and  from  power,  gratify  at  once  the  Clueen  and 
the  people.  There  was  now  a  call  for  writers, 
who  might  convey  intelligence  of  past  abuses, 
and  fihow  the  waste  of  public  money,  the  unrea- 
sonable conduct  of  the  allies,  the  avarice  of  ge- 
nerals, the  tyranny  of  minions,  and  the  general 
danger  of  approaching  rum. 

}*  or  this  purpose  a  paper  called  the  "  Exami- 
ner" was  periodically  published,  written,  as  it 
happened,  by  any  wit  of  the  party,  and  some- 
times, as  is  said,  by  Mrs.  Manley.  Some  are 
owned  by  Swifl ;  and  one,  in  ridicule  of  Garth's 
verses  to  Godolphin  upon  the  loss  of  his  place, 
was  written  by  Prior,  and  answered  by  Addisoi^ 
who  appears  to  have  known  the  Author  eithei 
by  conjecture  or  intelligence. 

The  tories,  who  w<jre  now  in  power,  were  ii 
haste  to  end  the  war;  and  Prior,  being  recaUe<^ 
( 1710)  to  his  former  employment  of  making  trea- 
ties, was  sent  (July.  1711)  privately  to  Paris, 
with  propositions  of  peace.  He  was  remem- 
bered at  the  French  court :  and,  returning  in 
about  a  montli,  brought  with  nim  the  Abbe  Gual- 
tier,  and  Mr.  Mesnager,  a  minister  from  France, 
invested  with  full  powers. 

This  transaction  not  being  avowed,  Mackay, 
the  master  of  the  Dover  packet-boat,  either  zea- 
lously or  ofHciously,  seized  Prior  and  his  asso- 
ciates at  Canterbury.  It  is  easily  supposed  that 
they  Were  soon  released. 

The  negotiation  was  begun  at  Prior's  house^ 
where  the  Clucen's  ministers  met  Mesnager, 
(September  20,  1711,)  and  entered  privately 
upon  the  great  business.  The  importance  of 
Prior  appears  from  the  mention  made  of  him  by 
St.  John  in  his  letter  to  the  Clueen. 

"My  Lord  Treasurer  moved,  and  all  my 
Lords  were  of  tlie  same  opinion,  that  Mr.  Prior 
should  be  added  to  those  who  are  empowered  to 
sign :  the  reason  for  which  is,  because  he,  hav- 
ing personally  treated  with  Monsieur  de  Torcy, 
is  the  best  witness  we  can  produce  of  the  sense 
in  which  the  general  preliminary  engagements 
are  entered  into ;  besides  which,  as  he  is  the  beet 
versed  in  matters  of  trade  of  all  your  Majesty's 
servants,  who  have  been  trusted  m  this  secret,  H 
you  should  think  fit  to  employ  him  in  the  future 
treaty  of  commerce,  it  will  be  of  consequence 
that  ne  has  been  a  party  concerned  in  conclud 
ing  that  convention  which  must  be  the  rule  of 
this  treaty." 

The  assembly  of  this  important  night  was  ii 
some  degree  clandestine,  tne  design  of  treatin| 
not  being  yet  openly  declared,  and,  when  thti 
whigs  returned  to  power,  was  aggravated  to  a 
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charge  of  hi^sfh  treason ;  ifaoujj^h,  as  Prior  re- 
marks in  his  imperfect  answer  to  the  report  of 
the  Committee  of  Secrecy,  no  treaty  ever  was 
made  without  private  interviews  and  preliminary 
discussions. 

My  business  is  not  the  history  of  the  peace, 
but  tne  hfe  of  Prior.  The  conferences  began  at 
Dtrecht,  on  the  first  of  January,  (171 J -12,)  and 
the  English  plenipotentiaries  arrived  on  the  fif- 
teenth. The  ministers  of  the  different  poten- 
tates conferred  and  conferred;  but  the  peace 
advanced  so  slowly,  that  speedier  methods  were 
found  necessary,  and  Bohnghroke  was  sent  to 
Paris  to  adjust  differences  with  less  formality ; 
Prior  either  accompanied  him  or  followed  him, 
mnd,  after  his  departure,  had  the  appointments 
and  authority  of  an  ambassador,  though  no  pub- 
lic character. 

By  some  mistake  of  the  Ctueen's  orders,  the 
court  of  France  had  been  disgusted ;  and  Bo- 
Ungbroke  says  in  his  letter,  "  Dear  Mat,  hide  the 
nakedness  of  thy  country,  and  give  the  best 
turn  thy  fertile  brain  will  furnish  thee  with  to 
the  blunders  of  thy  countrymen,  who  are  not 
much  better  politicians  than  the  French  are 
poets." 

Soon  after,  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury  went  on 
a  formal  embassy  to  Paris.  It  is  related  by 
Boyer,  that  the  intention  was  to  have  joined 
Prior  in  the  commission,  but  that  Shrewsbury 
refused  to  be  associated  with  a  man  so  meanly 
bom.  Prior  therefore  continued  to  act  without 
a  title  till  the  Duke  returned  next  year  to  Eng- 
land, and  then  he  assumed  the  style  and  dignity 
of  ambassador. 

But,  while  he  continued  in  appearance  a  pri- 
vate man,  he  was  treated  witn  confidence  by 
Louis,  who  sent  him  with  a  letter  to  the  Clueen, 
•  written  in  favour  of  the  EUector  of  Bavaria.  "  I 
shall  expect,"  says  he,  '<  with  impatience,  the 
return  ol  Mr.  Prior,  whose  conduct  is  very  agree- 
-able  to  me."  And  while  the  Duke  of  Shrews- 
bury was  still  at  Paris,  Bolingbroke  wrote  to 
Prior  thus  :  "  Monsieur  de  Torcy  has  a  confi- 
dence in  you :  make  use  of  it,  once  for  all,  upon 
this  occasion,  and  convince  him  thoroughly,  that 
we  must  give  a  different  turn  to  our  parliament 
and  our  people  according  to  their  resolution  at 
this  crisis." 

Prior's  public  dignity  and  splendour  com- 
menced in  August,  1713,  and  continued  till  the 
August  following ;  but  I  am  afraid  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  usual  fate  of  ^eatness,  it  was  attend- 
eo  with  some  perplexities  and  mortifications. 
He  had  not  all  that  is  cu$<tomarily  given  to  am- 
bassadors :  he  hints  to  the  Clurcn,  in  an  imper- 
fect poem,  that  he  had  no  sorvice  of  plate ;  and 
it  appeared  by  the  debts  which  he  contracted, 
that  his  remittances  were  not  punctually  made. 

On  the  first  of  August,  1714,  ensued  the 
downfall  of  the  tories  and  the  degradation  of 
Prior.  He  was  recalled,  but  was  not  able  to 
retam,  being  detained  by  the  debts  which  he 
had  found  it  necessary  to  contract,  and  which 
were  not  dischargod  before  March,  though  his 
old  friend  Montague  was  now  at  the  head  of  the 
Treasury. 

He  returned  then  as  soon  as  he  could,  and 
was  welcomed  on  the  25th  of  March*  by  a  war- 
rant, but  was,  however,  suffered  to  live  in  his 
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own  house,  under  the  custody  of  the  messengw, 
till  he  was  examined  before  a  committee  of  the 
privy  council,  of  which  Mr.  Walpole  was  chair- 
man, and  Lord  Coningsby,  Mr.  Stanhope,  and 
Mr.  Lechmere,  were  the  principal  interrogators; 
who,  in  this  examination,  ot  which  tnere  is 
printed  an  account  not  unentertaining,  behaved 
with  the  boisterousness  of  men  elated  by  recent 
authority.  They  are  represented  as  asking  que^ 
tions  sometimes  vague,  sometimes  insidious,  and 
writing  answers  different  from  those  which  they 
received.  Prior,  however,  seems  to  have  been 
overpowered  by  their  turbulence ;  for  he  con- 
fesses that  he  signed  what,  if  he  had  ever  oune 
before  a  legal  judicature,  he  should  have  contra- 
dicted or  explained  away.  The  oath  was  ad- 
ministered by  Boscawen,  a  Middlesex  justice^ 
who  at  last  was  going  to  write  his  attestation  on 
the  wrong  side  of  the  paper. 

They  were  very  industrious  to  find  some 
charge  against  Oxford  ;  and  asked  Prior,  with 
great  earnestness,  who  was  present  when  the 
preliminary  articles  were  talked  of  or  signed  at 
bis  house?  He  told  them,  that  either  the  Eari  of 
Oxford  or  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury  was  absent, 
but  he  could  not  remember  which ;  an  answer 
which  perplexed  them,  because  it  supplied  no 
accusation  against  either.  **  Could  anv  thing 
be  more  absurd,"  says  he,  "  or  more  inhuman, 
than  to  propose  to  me  a  question,  by  the  an> 
swering  of  which  I  might,  according  to  thenii 
prove  myself  a  traitor  7  And  notwithstanding 
their  solemn  promise,  that  nothing  which  I  could 
say  should  hurt  myself,  I  had  no  reason  to  trust 
them ;  for  they  violated  that  promise  about  five 
hours  after.  However,  I  owned  I  was  there  pre- 
sent. Whether  this  was  wisely  done  or  not,  I 
leave  to  my  friends  to  determine." 

When  he  had  signed  the  paper,  he  was  told  by  . 
Walpole,  that  the  committee  were  not  satisfied 
with  his  behaviour,  nor  could  give  such  an  ao 
count  of  it  to  the  Commons  as  might  merit 
favour ;  and  that  they  now  thought  a  stricter 
confinement  necessary  than  to  his  own  house. 
I*  Here,"  say^s  he,  "  Boscawen  played  the  moral- 
ist, and  Coningsby  the  Christian,  but  both  very 
awkwardly."  The  messenger,  in  whose  custody 
he  was  to  be  placed,  was  then  called,  and  very 
decently  asked  by  Coningsby,  'Mf  his  house  was 
secured  by  bars  and  bolts  ?"  The  messen^r 
answered,  "  No !"  with  astonishment.  At  whidi 
Coningsby  very  angrily  said,  "  Sir,  you  must 
secure  this  prisoner  ;  it  is  for  the  safety  of  the 
nation :  if  he  escape,  you  shall  answer  for  it." 

They  had  aU'eady  printed  their  report ;  and 
in  this  examination  were  endeavouring  to  find 
proofs. 

He  continued  thus  confined  for  some  time; 
and  Mr.  Walpole  (June  10,  1715)  moved  for  an 
impeachment  apiint  him.  What  made  him  so 
acrimonious  does  not  appear :  he  was  by  nature 
no  ihirster  for  blood.  Prior  was  a  week  after 
committed  to  close  custody,  with  orders  that 
"  no  person  should  be  admitted  to  see  him  with- 
out leave  from  the  speaker." 

When,  two  years  af^er,  an  Act  of  Grace  was 
passed,  he  was  excepted,  and  continued  still 
in  custody,  which  he  had  made  less  tedious  by 
writing  his  "  Alma."  He  was,  however,  soon 
after  discharged. 

He  had  now  his  liberty,  but  he  had  nothing 
else.    Whatever  the  profit  of  his  GoaphyxDMH^ 
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ni^  haTe  been,  he  bad  always  spent  it :  and  at 
the  age  of  fifty-three,  was,  wim  fldl  his  aollities, 
m  danger  of  penury,  having  yet  no  solid  revenue 
but  from  the  fellowship  of  his  college,  which, 
when  in  his  exaltation  he  was'  censured  for  re- 
taining it,  he  said,  he  could  live  upon  at  last. 

Being  however  generally  known  and  esteemed, 
he  was  encouraged  to  add  other  poems  to  those 
which  he  had  printed,  and  to  publish  them  by 
subscription.  The  expedient  succeeded  by  the 
industry  of  many  friends,  who  circulated  the 
proposals,*  and  the  care  of  some,  who,  it  is  said, 
witnheld  the  money  from  him  lest  he  should 
squander  it.  The  price  of  the  volume  was  two 
guineas ;  the  whole  collection  was  four  thousand ; 
to  which  Lord  Harley,  the  son  of  the  Earl  of 
Oxford,  to  whom  he  had  invariably  adhered, 
added  an  e<mal  sum  for  the  purchase  of  Down- 
hall,  which  Prior  was  to  enjoy  during  life,  and 
Harley  after  his  decease. 

He  had  now,  what  wits  and  philosophers  have 
often  wished,  the  power  of  passing  tne  day  in 
contemplative  tranquillity.  But  it  seems  that 
busy  men  seldom  live  lone  in  a  state  of  quiet.  It 
is  not  nnlikely  that  his  health  declined.    He  com- 

{>lains  of  deafness ;  "for,"  says  he,   "I  took 
ittle  care  of  my  ears  while  I  was  not  sure  if  my 
head  was  my  own.** 

Of  any  occurrences  in  his  remaining  HfOj  I 
have  found  no  account  In  a  letter  to  Swifl, 
"Ihaye,"  says  he,  "treated  Lady  Harriot  at 
Cambridge  (a  fellow  of  a  college  treat!)  and 
spoke  verses  to  her  in  a  gown  and  cap !  What, 
the  plenipotentiary,  so  far  concerned  in  the 
damned  peaee  at  Utrecht — the  man  that  makes 
up  half  tne  volume  of  terse  prose,  that  makes  up 
the  report  of  the  committee,  speedcing  verses  ! 
Sic  etf,  homo  tumJ** 

He  died  at  Wimpole,  a  seat  of  the  Earl  of 
Oxford,  on  the  eighteenth  of  September,  1721, 
and  was  buried  in  Westminster;  where,  on  a 
monument  for  which,  as  the  "last  piece  of  hu- 
man vanity,''  he  left  five  hundred  pounds,  is  en- 
^ven  this  epitaph : 

8al  TemporiB  Rltforiam  meditanti, 

PaulaUm  nbrepena  Febris 
Operi  slmul  e(  Viue  filum  abrupfc, 
8epu  18,  An.  Dom.  1791.    JBuu.  67. 

H.   Ot  S*. 

Vir  £xiiniufl, 

SerenisBimis 

Regi  GvLXELMO  Reginiequc  Wa.kim 

In  Congreasione  !•  a*deratonim 

Hiffv.  anno  1690,  cclebraia 

Deknde  Ma^m  Britaonis  Legaiia, 

Turn  lis 

Qui  anno  1697  Pacem  Rviwicxi  eonfecerunti 

^^  Turn  iia 

Q,iii  spud  Oalloa  annia  proximia  Legatlonon 

Ototmiint,  aodem  eiiam  anno  1697  In  Uibernia 

SscaETAaivt : 

Necnon  In  uiroque  Honoraoill  conaessu 

Eorum 

q«|  anno  1700  ordlnandia  Coaimercil  negocUa 

<)ji^ue  aooo  1711  dirfgendia  Portorii  retma, 

Prxsidcbani, 

.  CoMMiaaioiffAaiira; 

-  Poeiremo 

Ab  AxriTA 

FallciaalnuB  meinoruB  Reglni 

Ad  Ldaovxcum  XIV.  Gallis  Regem 

Misaus  anno  1711 

De  Pace  stabillenda, 

(Paee  edamavm  duraota 
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Dioque  «  boni  Jam  onmei  aperant  duratan^) 

Cum  aumma  poteatate  Leratua : 
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QMi 

Hob  omne«i,  quibus  cumulatus  est,  TUulos 

Humanitalis,  Inge  nil,  Kruditionis  lauda 

Supcravit; 

Cui  enim  naacenii  f'aciles  arriserant  Muac, 

Hunc  Puerum  Scliola  hie  Re^a  pcipoUril; 

Juvtnem  in  Collogio  SHi  Johannis 

Cantabrigia  optiniifl  Seientiis  instruxil ; 

Virum  denique  auxit ;  el  perfecit 
Malta  cum  vina  Priiici|)jbu8  conaueuido; 

Ita  naiuB,  iia  institutua, 

A  Vatuni  Chore  avelli  nunquani  potuit, 

Sed  Bolebat  Bn>pe  reriim  Clvilium  gravltaiem 

AmcDniorum  Literarum  Studiiacondlrat 

£t  cum  omne  adeo  Poetieev  gaoua 

Haud  infollciter  lentaret, 

Trim  in  FabelliB  concinn^  lepidfequa  tezendls 

MiruB  Anirex 

NemJnem  habuU  parem. 

H»c  liberaliB  animi  obieciamenta, 

Quaxn  nullo  Illi  iabore  conatitartnt. 

Facile  ii  pcrapexere  quibua  uaua  eat  Amid , 

Anud  quoa  Urbanitatum  et  Leponim  plenoa 

Cum  ad  rem,  quecunoue  forte  inciderat, 

Apte,  yarie,  copioeeque  alluderel, 

Interea  nihil  qu^^iiitum,  nihil  vi  expreaaam 

Videbatur, 

Sed  omnia  uliro  effluere, 

£t  quaai  jugi  k  fonta  affatim  exub«rir«| 

Iia  Bune  undem  dubioB  reliquii, 

E»aetne  in  Scriptia  Poeta  Elegantlot 

Ad  in  Convictu  Cornea  Jucundior. 

Of  Prior,  eminent  as  he  was,  both  by  his  abili- 
ties and  station,  very  few  memorials  have  been 
left  by  his  contemporaries ;  the  account  therefore 
must  now  be  destitute  of  his  private  character 
and  familiar  practices.  He  lived  at  a  time  when 
the  ra^e  of  psrty  detected  all  which  it  was  any 
man^s  mterest  to  hide ;  and,,  as  little  ill  is  heard  of 
Prior,  it  is  certain  that  not  much  was  known. 
He  was  not  afraid  of  provoking  censure,  for  when 
he  forsook  the  whigs,t  imder  whose  patronage  ha 
first  entered  the  world,  he  became  a  tory  so  ar- 
dent and  determinate,  that  he  did  not  willingly 
consort  with  men  of  different  opinions.  He  was 
one  of  the  sixteen  tories  who  met  weekly,  and 
agreed  to  address  each  other  by  the  title  of  bnh 
tker ;  and  seems  to  have  adhered,  not  only  by 
concurrence  of  political  designs,  but  by  peculiar 
afleclion,  to  the  Earl  of  Oxford  and  fiis  family. 
With  how  much  confidence  he  was  trusted  has 
been  already  told. 

He  was,  nowevcr,  in  Pope'sf  opinion,  fit  only 
to  make  verses,  and  less  qualified  for  business 
than  Addison  himself.  This  was  surely  said 
without  consideration.  Addison,  exalted  to  a 
high  place,  was  forced  into  degradation  by  the 
sense  of  his  own  incapacity  j  Prior,  who  was  em- 
ployed by  men  very  capable  of  estimating  his 
value,  having  been  secretary  to  one  embassy, 
had,  when  great  abilities  were  again  wanted,, 
the  same  omce  another  time;  and  was,  after 
so  much  experience  of  his  ]uiowIed||e  and  dex- 
terity, at  last  sent  to  transact  a  negotiation  in  the 
highest  degree  arduous  and  important,  for  which 
he  was  qualified,  among  other  requisites,  in  the 
opinion  of  Bolingbroke,  by  his  influence  upon 
the  French  minister,  and  by  skill  in  questions  of 
commerce  above  other  men. 

Of  his  behaviour  in  the  lighter  parts  of  life,  it 
is  too  late  to  get  much  intelligence.  One  of  nia 
answers  to  a  boastful  Frencmnan  has  been  re- 
lated ;  and  to  an  impertinent  he  made  another 
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equally  proper.  During  his  embassy,  he  sat  at 
the  opera  by  a  man,  who,  in  his  rapture,  accom- 
panied with  his  own  Toice,  the  pnnci[>al  singer. 
Prior  fell  to  railing  at  the  performer  with  all  the 
terms  of  reproach  that  he  could  collect,  till  the 
Frenchman,  ceasing  from  his  song,  began  to  ex- 
postulate with  him  ror  his  harsh  censure  of  a  man 
who  was  confessedly  the  ornament  of  the  stage. 
*^l  know  all  that,*'  says  the  ambassador,  ''mais 
il  chante  si  haut,  que  je  ne  ssaurois  vous  en- 
tendre.'' 

In  a  gay  French  company,  where  every  one 
sang  a  little  song  or  stanza,  ojf  which  the  burden 
was,  ''Bflmnissons  la  Melancholie :"  when  it 
came  to  his  turn  to  sing,  after  the  performance  of 
a  young  lady  that  sat  next  him,  he  produced 
these  extemporary  lines : 

Mais  cette  roiz,  et  cei  be&ux  yeux, 
Font  Cupidon  trop  dan^ereux ; 
Et  je  aula  triate  quand  je  crie, 
Banniaaons  la  Melancholia. 

Tradition  represents  him  as  willing  to  descend 
from  the  dignity  of  the  poet  and  statesman  to 
the  low  delights  of  mean  company.  His  Chloe 
probably  was  sometimes  ideal ;  but  the  woman 
wi^  whom  he  cohabited  was  a  despicable  drab* 
of  the  lowest  species.  One  of  his  wenches,  per- 
haps Chloe,  while  he  was  absent  from  his  house, 
stole  hi» plate,  and  ran  away ;  as  was  related  by 
a  woman  who  had  been  his  servant.  Of  this 
propensity  to  sordid  converse  I  have  seen  an  ac- 
count so  seriously  ridiculous,  that  it  seems  to  de- 
serve insertion.! 

"  I  have  been  assured  that  Prior,  after  having 
spent  the  evening  with  Oxford,  Bolingbroke, 
Pope,  and  Swifl,  would  go  and  smoke  a  pipe, 
and  drink  a  bottle  of  ale,  with  a  common  soldier 
and  his  wife,  in  Long  Acre,  before  he  went  to 
bed }  not  from  any  remains  of  the  lowness  of  his 
original,  as  one  said,  but,  I  suppose,  that  his 
(acuities, 

Strained  to  the  height, 

In  that  celestial  colloquy  sublime, 

Dazzled  and  apent,  sunk  down,  and  aought  repair.** 

Poor  Prior,  why  was  he  so  strained,  and  in 
such  toant  of  repair^  afler  a  conversation  with 
men,  not,  in  the  opinion  of  the  world,  much 
wiser  than  himself  7  But  such  are  the  conceits 
of  speculatists,  who  atram  their  facuUits  to  find 
in  a  mine  what  lies  upon  the  surface. 

His  opinions,  so  far  as  the  means  of  judging 
are  left  us,  seem  to  have  been  right ;  but  his  life 
was,  it  seems,  irregular,  negligent,  and  sensual. 

^  Prior  has  written  with  great  variety ;  and 
his  variety  has  made  him  popular.  He  has  tried 
all  styles,  from  the  grotesque  to  the  solemn,  and 
has  not  so  failed  in  any  as  to  incur  derision  or 
disgrace. 

His  works  maybe  distinctly  considered,  as  com- 
prising Tales,  Love-verses,  Occasional  Poems, 
"Alma"  and  «Solomon.»' 

His  Tales  hive  obtuned  general  approbation, 
being  written  with  great  familiarity  and  cjeat 
sprightUness ;  the  language  is  easy,  but  seldom 
gross,  and  the  numbers  smooth,  without  appear- 
ance of  care.  Of  these  Tales  there  are  only 
four.  "  The  Ladle ;"  which  is  introduced  by  a 
preface,  neither  necessary  nor  pleasing,  neither 
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grave  nor  merry.  "Paulo  Purganti;**  which 
has  likewise  a  preface,  but  of  more  value  than 
the  Tale.  "Hans  Gravel,"  not  over  decent; 
and  "Protogenes  and  Apelles,"  an  old  story, 
mingled,  by  an  affectation  not  disagreeable,  with 
modem  images.  "The  young  Gentleman  in 
Love"  has  hardly  a  just  claim  to  the  title  of  a 
Tale.  I  know  not  whether  he  be  the  original 
author  of  any  tale  which  he  has  given  us.  The 
adventure  of  "  Hans  Gravel "  has  passed  through 
many  successions  of  merry  wits ;  for  it  is  to  be 
found  in  Ariosto's  "  Satires,"  ana  is  perhaps  yet 
older.  But  the  merit  of  such  stories  is  the  art 
of  telling  them. 

In  his  amorous  efiusions  he  is  less  happy ;  for 
thev  are  not  dictated  by  nature  or  by  passion, 
ana  have  neither  gallantry  nor  toidemeas. 
They  have  the  coldness  of  Cowley,  without  his 
wit,  the  dull  exercises  of  a  skilful  versifier,  re- 
solved at  all  adventures  to  write  sometning 
about  Chloe,  and  trying  to  be  amorous  by  dint 
of  study.    His  fictions  therefore  are  mytholo- 

g'caL  Venus,  after  the  example  of  the  Greek 
pigram,  asks  when  she  was  seen  naked  and 
bathing.  Then  Cupid  is  mi$taken;  then  Cupid 
is  disarmed ;  then  he  loses  his  darts  to  Gany* 
mede ;  then  Jupiter  sends  him  a  summons  by 
Mercury.  Then  Chloe  goes  a  hunting,  with  an 
ivory  quiver  graceful  at  her  aide ;  Diana  mistakes 
her  for  one  of  her  nymphs,  and  Cupid  laughs  at 
the  blunder.  All  this  is  surely  despicable ;  and 
even  when  he  tries  to  act  the  lover,  without  the 
help  of  gods  or  goddesses,  his  thoughts  are  unaf* 
footing  or  remote.  He  talks  not  "like  a  man  of 
this  world." 

The  greatest  of  all  his  amorous  essays  is 
"  Henry  and  Emma ;"  a  dull  and  tedious  dia- 
logue, which  excites  neither  esteem  for  the  man, 
nor  tenderness  for  the  woman.  The  example 
of  Emma,  who  resolves  to  follow  an  outlawed 
murderer  wherever  fear  and  miilt  shall  drive 
him,  deserves  no  imitation ;  ana  the  experiment 
by  which  Henry  tries  the  ladv's  constancy,  is 
such  as  must  end  either  in  infamy  to  her,  or  in 
disappointment  to  himself. 

His  Occasional  Poems  necessarily  lost  part  of 
their  value,  as  their  occasions,  being  less  remem- 
bered, raised  less  emotion.  Some  of  them, 
however,  are  preserved  by  their  inherent  excel- 
lence. The  ouriesque  of  Boileau's  Ode  on 
Namur  has,  in  some  parts,  such  airiness  and 
levity  as  will  always  procure  it  readers,  even 
among  those  who  cannot  compare  it  with  the 
original.  The  epistle  to  Boileau  is  not  so  happy. 
The  poems  to  tne  Bang  are  now  perused  only 
by  young  students,  who  read  merely  that  they 
may  learn  to  write ;  and  of  the  "Carmen  Seca- 
lare,"  I  cannot  but  suspect  that  I  might  praise 
or  censure  it  by  capnce,  without  danger  ol 
detecrion;  for  who  can  be  supposed  to  have 
laboured  through  it?  Yet  the  time  has  been 
when  this  neglected  work  was  so  popular,  that  it 
was  translate  into  Latin  by  no  common  master. 

His  poem  on  the  battle  of  Ramilies  is  neces- 
sarily tedious  by  the  form  of  the  stanui :  an 
uniform  mass  or  ten  lines  thirty-five  times  re- 
peated, inconsequential  and  sligntly  connected, 
must  weary  both  the  ear  and  the  understanding 
His  imitation  of  Spenser,  which  consists  prin- 
cipally in  /  ween  and  /  toeet,  without  exclusion 
or  later  modes  of  speech,  makes  his  poem 
neither  ancient  nor  modem.    His  mention  ot 
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Man  and  Bellona,  and  his  comparison  of  Marl- 
borough to  the  eagle  that  bears  the  thunder  of 
Jupiter,  are  all  puerile  and  unafTecting;  and  yet 
piore  despicable  ia  the  long  tale  told  by  Lewis 
in  his  despair  of  Brute  and  Troynovante,  and 
the  teeth  of  Cadmus,  with  his  similies  of  the 
myen  and  eagle,  and  wolf  and  lion.  By  the 
help  of  such  easy  fictions,  and  vulgar  topics, 
witDout  acquaintance  with  life,  and  without 
knowledge  of  art  or  nature,  a  poem  of  any 
length,  cold  and  lifeless  like  this,  may  be  easily 
written  on  any  subject. 

In  his  Epilogues  to  Phmdra  and  to  Ludus  he 
is  very  happily  facetious ;  but  in  the  prologue 
before  the  Ctueen,  the  pedant  has  found  nis  way, 
with  Minerva,  Perseus,  and  Andromeda. 

His  epigrams  and  lifter  pieces  are,  like 
those  of  others,  sometimes  elegant,  sometimes 
trifling,  and  sometimes  dull ;  among  the  best 
are  the  "  Camelion,"  and  the  epitaph  on  John 
and  Joan. 

Scarcely  any  one  of  our  poets  has  written  so 
much  and  translated  so  litUe ;  the  version  of 
Callimachus  is  sufBciently  licentious ;  the  para- 
phrase on  St.  Paul's  Exhortation  to  Chanty  is 
eminently  beautiful. 

"  Alma"  is  written  in  professed  imitation  of 
**  Hudibras,"  and  has  at  least  one  accidental 
resemblance :  "  H  udibras'^  wants  a  plan,  because 
it  is  left  imperfect;  "Alma"  is  imperfect,  be- 
cause it  seems  never  to  have  had  a  plan.  Prior 
appears  not  to  have  proposed  to  himself  any  drill 
or  design,  but  to  have  written  the  casual  dictates 
of  the  present  moment. 

What  Horace  said,  when  he  imitated  Luci- 
tius,  iMght  be  said  of  Butler  by  Prior;  his  num- 
bers were  not  smooth  or  neat.  Prior  excelled 
him  in  versification :  but  he  was,  like  Horace, 
inveniort  minor :  he  had  not  Butler's  exuberance 
of  matter  and  variety  of  illustration.  The 
spangles  of  wit  which  he  could  afibrd  he  knew 
how  to  polish  ;  but  be  wanted  the  bullion  of  his 
master.  Butler  pours  out  a  negligent  profusion, 
certain  of  the  weight,  but  careless  of  tne  stamp. 
Prior  has  comparatively  little,  but  with  that 
little  he  makes  a  fine  show.  *'Alma"  has 
many  admirers,  and  was  the  only  piece  among 
Prior's  works,  of  which  Pope  said  that  he  should 
wish  to  be  the  author. 

"  Solomon"  is  the  work  to  which  he  intrusted 
the  protection  of  his  name,  and  which  he  expect- 
ed succeeding  ages  to  regard  with  veneration. 
His  affection  was  natural ;  it  had  undoubtedly 
been  written  with  great  labour;  and  who  is 
willing  to  think  that  he  has  been  labouring  in 
vain  ?  He  had  infused  into  it  much  knowlMJge 
and  much  thought ;  had  often  polished  it  to  e&- 
gancCj  often  dignified  it  with  splendour,  and 
sometimes  heightened  it  to  sublimity:  he  per- 
ceived in  it  many  excellencies,  and  aid  not  dis- 
cover that  it  wanted  that  without  which  all 
others  are  of  small  avail,  the  power  of  engaging 
attention  and  alluring  curiosity. 

Tediousness  is  the  most  mtal  of  all  faults : 
negligenees  or  errors  are  single  and  local,  but 
tefflousness  pervades  the  whole ;  other  faults  are 
censured  and  forgotten,  but  the  power  of  tedi- 
ousness  propagates  itself.  He  that  is  weary  the 
first  hour,  is  more  weary  the  second  ;  as  bodies 
forced  into  motion  contrary  to  their  tendency 
pass  more  and  more  slowly  throu|^  every  sue- 
cessive  interval  of  space. 


Unhappily  this  pernicious  failure  is  that  whicb 
an  author  is  least  able  to  discover.  We  are  seU 
dom  tiresome  to  ourselves ;  and  the  act  of  com- 
position fills  and  delights  the  mind  with  change 
of  language  and  succession  of  images;  every 
couplet  when  produced  is  new,  and  novelty  is  the 
great  source  of  pleasure.  Perhaps  no  man  ever 
thought  a  Une  superfluous  when  he  first  wrote 
it,  or  contracted  his  work  till  his  ebullitions  of 
invention  had  subsided.  And  even  if  he  should 
control  his  desire  of  immediate  renown,  and 
kerep  his  work  nine  years  unpublished,  he  will 
be  still  the  author,  and  still  in  danger  oi  deceiv- 
ing himself :  and  if  he  consults  his  friends,  he 
wul  probably  find  men  who  have  more  kindness 
than  judgment,  or  more  fear  to  offend  than  d^ 
sire  to  iR^tjuct 

The  tediousness  of  this  poem  proceeds  not 
from  the  uniformity  of  the  subject,  for  it  is  suffi- 
ciently diversified,  but  from  the  continued  tenor 
of  the  narration  ;  in  which  Solomon  relates  the 
successive  vicissitudes  of  his  own  mind,  with- 
out the  intervention  of  any  other  speaker,  or  the 
mention  of  any  other  agent,  unless  it  be  Abra : 
Uie  reader  is  only  to  learn  what  he  thought,  ana 
to  be  told  that  he  thought  wrong.  The  event 
of  every  experiment  is  foreseen,  and  therefore 
the  process  is  not  much  regarded. 

z  et  the  work  is  far  from  deserving  to  be  ne- 
glected. He  that  shall  peruse  it  willbe  able  to 
mark  many  passages  to  which  he  may  recur  for 
instruction  or  debght ;  many  from  which  the 
poet  may  learn  to  write,  and  the  philosopher  to 
reason. 

If  Prior's  poetry  be  generally  considered,  his 
praise  will  be  that  of  corrtctness  and  industiy, 
rather  than  of  compass,  of  comprehension,  or 
activity  of  fancy.  He  never  made  any  efibrt  of 
invention :  his  greater  pieces  are  only  tissues  of 
common  Uioughts ;  ana  his  smaller,  which  con- 
sist of  %ht  images  or  smgle  conceits,  are  not 
always  ms  oym.  I  have  tmced  him  among  the 
French  epigrammatists,  and  have  been  informed 
that  he  poached  for  prey  among  obscure  authors. 
The  "Thief  and  Cordelier"  is,  I  suppose,  gene- 
rally considered  as  an  ori^nal  production  ;  with 
how  much  justice  this  epigram  may  tell,  which 
was  written  by  Georgius  Sabinus,  a  poet  now 
little  known  or  read,  though  once  the  friend  of 
Luther  and  Melancthon : 

De  Saeerdote  Furem  eontolante, 

Qiiidam  sacriflcua  furem  comltatua  enntdm 

Hue  ubi  dat  sontea  camfficina  ned, 
Na  aia  moeatus,  ait ;  sumiai  convlva  Toaands 

Jam  cum  cielitibaB  (■!  modo  credia)  aria. 

nie  gemans,  al  veramlhi  solatia  prebes, 
Honpes  apod  auparoa  sis  meua  oro,  refert 

Sacrincus  contra ;  mihi  Don  conviyia  fas  est 
Ducere,  Jejunans  hac  edo  luce  nihU. 

What  he  has  valuable  he  owes  to  his  dili^^ence 
and  his  jud^ent     His  diligence  has  justly 

{>laced  him  among  the  most  correct  of  the  £ng- 
bh  poets  ;  and  he  was  one  of  the  first  that  reso- 
lutely endeavoured  at  correctnese.  He  never 
sacrifices  accuracy  to  haste,  nor  indulges  himself 
in  contemptuous  negligence,  or  impatient  idl^ 
ness:  he  has  no  careless  lines,  ox  entangled  sen- 
timents: biswoidsare  nicoly  selected,  and  his 
thmights  fuUr  expanded,  it  this  part  of  his 
character  suflers  an  abatement,  it  must  be  from 
the  disproportion  of  his  rhymes,  which  have  not 
always  sufficient  consonance,  uid  firom  tha  ad- 
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mistioii  of  broken  lines  into  his  ''Solomon  ;** 
liat  perhaps  he  thought,  like  Cowley,  that 
hemifltichs  ought  to  be  admitted  into  heroic 
poetry. 

He  had  apparently  such  rectitude  of  jud«!ment 
as  secured  him  from  every  thing  that  approached 
to  the  ridiculous  or  absurd  ;  but  as  laws  operate 
ia  civil  agency  not  to  the  excitement  of  virtue, 
but  the  repression  of  wickedness,  so  judgment 
in  the  operations  of  intellect  can  hinder  faults, 
but  not  produce  excellence.  Prior  is  never  low, 
nor  very  often  sublime.  It  is  said  by  Longinus 
of  Euripides,  that  he  forces  himself  sometimes 
into  grandeur  by  violence  of  effort,  as  the  lion 
.  kindles  Ms  fury  oy  the  lashes  of  his  own  tail. 
Whatever  Prior  obtains  above  mediocrity  seems 
the  effort  of  struggle  and  of  toil.  He  has  many 
villous,  but  few  happy  lines  ,•  he  has  every 
thing  by  purchase,  ana  nothing  by  gift ;  he  had 
no  mghtly  visitations  of  the  muse,  no  infusions 
of  sentiment  or  felicities  of  fancy. 

His  diction,  however,  is  more  his  own  than  of 
any  among  the  successors  of  Dryden ;  he  bor- 
rows no  lucky  turns,  or  commodious  modes  of 
language  from  his  predecessors.  His  phrases 
are  original,  but  they  are  sometimes  harsh  :  as 
he  inherited  no  elegances,  none  has  he  bequeath* 
ed.  His  expression  has  every  mark  of  laborious 
fltudy :  the  line  seldom  seems  to  have  been 
formed  at  once  ;  the  wojrds  did  not  come  till  they 
were  called,  and  were  then  put  by  constraint 
into  their  place&  where  they  do  their  duty,  but 
do  it  sullenly.  In  his  greater  compositions  there 
may  be  found  more  rigid  stateliness  than  grace- 
fol  dignity. 

Of  versification  he  was  not  negligent ;  what 
he  received  from  Dryden  he  did  not  lose ;  nei- 
ther did  he  increase  tne  difficulty  of  writing  by 
unnecessary  severity,  but  uses  tnplets  and  Alex- 
andrines without  scruple.  In  his  preface  to  "  So- 
lomon" he  proposes  some  improvements,  by  ex- 
tending the  sense  from  one  couplet  to  another, 
with  variety  of  pauses.  This  he  has  attempted, 
but  without  success ;  his  interrupted  lines  are 
unpleasing,  and  hb  sense  as  less  distinct  is  less 
■tnking. 

He  has  altered  the  stanza  of  Spenser,  as  a 
hooae  is  altered  by  building  another  in  its  place 
of  a  diilferent  form.    With  how  tittle  resem- 


blance he  has  formed  his  new  stanza  to  thai  «l 
his  master,  these  specimens  will  show ; 

SPENSER. 

She  flyinior  font  from  Heaven's  bated  face. 
And  from  the  world  that  her  discovcr'd  wide, 
Fled  to  the  wasteful  wildernesB  apace, 
From  IWin^  eyes  her  open  shame  to  hide, 
And  lurk'd  in  roclu  and  caves  long  unenpyHl, 
Bui  that  fair  crew  oC  knights,  and  Una  Mir, 
Did  in  that  cistle  afterward.^  abide. 
To  rest  themselves,  and  weary  powers  repair, 
Where  store  they  found  of  all,  tnatdalniy  mm  and  iwn. 
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To  the  close  rock  the  frighted  raven  flies. 
Soon  as  the  risine  eaele  cuts  the  air : 
The  shaggy  wolf  unseen  and  trembling  lias. 
When  the  hoarse  roar  proclaims  the  lioo  near. 
Ul-starr'd  did  we  our  fi>rts  and  lines  forsake, 
To  dare  our  British  foes  to  open  fight : 
Our  conquest  we  by  stratagem  should  maka: 
Our  triumph  had  been  founded  in  our  flight. 
^Tis  ours,  oy  crafk  and  by  surprise  to  gam : 
*Ti8  theirs  to  meet  in  arms,  and  baala  in  ihe  plain. 

By  this  new  structure  of  his  lines  he  has 
avoided  difficulties  ;  nor  am  I' sure  that  he  has 
lost  an^  of  the  power  of  pleasing :  but  he  no 
longer  imitates  Spenser. 

Some  of  his  poems  are  written  without  regu- 
larity of  measure ;  for,  when  &e  commenced 
poet,  he  had  not  recovered  froiq  our  Pindaric 
mfatuation ;  but  he  probably  lived  to  be  con- 
vinced, that  the  essence  of  verse  is  order  and 
consonance. 

His  numbers  are'such  as  mere  diligence  may 
attain  j  they  seldom  offend  the  ear,  and  seldom 
soothe  it ;  the^  commonly^  want  airiness^  light- 
ness, and  facility :  what  is  smooth  is  not  soft 
His  verses  always  roll,  but  they  seldom  flow. 

A  survey  of  the  ILfe  and  writings  of  Prior 
may  exemplify  a  sentence  which  he  doubtless 
unaerstooa  well,  when  he  read  Horace  at  his 
uncle's ;  "  ^he  vessel  long  retains  the  scent  which 
it  first  receives."  In  his  private  relaxation  he 
revived  the  tavern,  and  in  nis  amorous  pedantry 
he  exhibited  the  college.  But  on  higher  occa> 
sions,  and  nobler  subjects,  when  habit  was  oveiw 
powered  by  the  necessity  of  reflection,  he  want- 
ed not  wisdom  as  a  statesman,  or  elegance  as  a 
poet 
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ffihUAM  CewoRRVB  descended  from  a  famUy 
10  Stafibrdshire,  of  so  great  antiquity  that  it 
claims  a  place  among  the  few  that  extend  their 
Une  beyond  the  Norman  Conqaest ;  and  was  the 
son  of  William  C'ongreve,  second  son  of  Richard 
Congreve,  of  Consreve  and  Stratton.  He  visit- 
ed, once  at  least,  the  residence  of  his  ancestors : 
and,  I  b^eve,  more  places  than  one  are  still 
shown,  in  groves  and  gardens,  where  he  is  re- 
lated to  have  written  his  "  Old  Bachelor." 

NfliAfir  die  time  nor  place  of  hia  birth  is  cer- 


tainly known:  if  the  inflcription  upon  his  monu- 
ment be  true,  he  was  bom  in  1678.  For  th» 
place,  it  was  said  by  himself,  that  he  owed  his 
nativity  to  Eln^Iand,  and  by  every  body  else,  that 
he  was  bom  m  Ireland.  Soutnem  mentioned 
him,  vrith  sharp  censure,  as  a  man  that  meanly 
disowned  his  native  country.  The  biographers 
assign  his  nativity  to  Barasa,  near  Leeos,  in 
Yorkshire,  from  tne  account  given  by  himad^ 
as  they  suppose,  to  Jacob. 
To  doubt  whether  a  manjof  aminenoaiiM  tolcl 
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Iba  troth  about  his  own  biitii.  is,  in  appeuvnoe, 
to  be  very  defident  in  candoor ;  yet,  nobody 
can  lire  long  without  knowing  that  falsehoods  of 
coiiTenience  or  vanity,  falaehoods  from  which  no 
evil  immediately  visible  ensuea,  except  the  ge> 
neral  degradation  of  hmnan  testimony,  are  very 
li^tly  uttcfred ;  and,  once  ottered,  are  sullenly 
supported.  Boileau,  who  desired  to  be  thought 
a  ngoroas  and  steady  moralist,  having  told  a 
petty  lie  to  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  contmued  it 
afterwards  by  false  dates ;  thinking  himself  ob- 
liged in  konowr,  says  his  admirer,  to  maintain 
what,  when  he  said  it,  was  so  well  received. 

Wherever  Congreve  was  bom,  he  was  edu- 
cated first  at  Kilkenny,  and  afterwards  at  Dub- 
lin, bis  fiither  having  some  military  employment 
that  stationed  him  in  Ireland  ;  but,  after  having 
passed  through  the  usual  preparatory  studies,  as 
mav  be  reasonablv  supnosed,  with  great  celerity 
ana  sooeesa,  his  rather  ihou^ht  it  proper  to  as- 
sign him  a  profession  by  which  something  might 
be  gotten ;  and,  about  the  time  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, sent  him,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  to  study 
law  in  the  Middle  Temple,  where  he  Uved  for 
several  years,  but  with  very  little  attention  to 
statutes  or  reports. 

His  disposition  to  become  an  author  appeared 
very  early,  as  he  very  early  felt  that  force  of 
ima^nation,  and  possessed  that  copiousness  of 
sentiment^  by  which  intellectual  pleasure  can  be 
given.  His  nrst  performance  was  a  novel,  called 
"Incognita,  or  Love  and  Duty  reconciled :"  it 
is  praised  by  the  biographers,  who  quote  some 
part  of  the  preface,  that  is,  indeed,  for  such  a 
time  of  life,  uncommonly  judicious.  I  would 
lather  praise  it  than  read  it 

His  nrst  dramatic  labour  was  "  The  Old  Ba- 
chelor ;*'  of  which  he  says,  in  his  defence  agamst 
Collier,  "  that  comedy  was  written,  as  several 
know,  some  years  before  it  was  acted.    When  I 
wrote  it,  I  had  little  thoughts  of  the  stage ;  but 
did  it  to  amuse  myself  in  a  slow  recovery  from 
a  fit  of  sickness.    Afterwards,  through  my  in- 
discretion, it  was  seen,  and,  in  some  little  time 
more,  it  was  acted ;  and  I,  through  the  remain- 
der of  my  indiscretion,  sujSered  myself  to  be 
drawn  into  the  prosecution  of  a  diflicult  and 
thankless  study,  and  to  be  involved  in  a  perpetual 
war  with  knaves  and  fools.** 

There  seems  to  be  a  strange  afiectation  in  au- 
thors of  appearing  to  have  done  every  thing  by 
chance.  '^  The  Old  Bachelor"  was  written  for 
amusement  in  the  languor  of  convalescence. 
Yet  it  is  apparently  comoosed  with  great  elabo- 
rateness or  dialogue,  ana  incessant  ambition  of 
wit  The  age  of  the  writer  considered,  it  is, 
indeed,  a  very  wonderful  performance:  for, 
whenever  written,  it  was  acted  (1693)  when  he 
was  not  more  than  twenty-one  years  old ;  and 
was  then  recommended  by  Mr.  Dryden,  Mr. 
Southern,  and  Mr.  Mainwaring.  Dryden  said, 
that  he  never  had  seen  such  a  first  play ;  but 
they  found  it  deficient  in  some  things  requisite 
to  the  success  of  its  exhibition,  and,  by  their 
greater  experience,  fitted  it  for  the  stage.  South- 
em  used  to  relate  of  one  comedy,  probably  of 
this,  that»  when  Congreve  read  it  to  the  players, 
he  pronounced  it  so  wretchedly,  that  they  had 
alnmst  rejected  it ;  but  tliey  were  afterwards  so 
well  persuaded  of  its  excellence,  that,  for  half 
a  year  before  it  was  acted,  the  manager  allowed 
itf  Author  the  privilege  of  the  house. 


Few  plays  hare  eiier  been  so  benafidal  to  the 
writer;  for  it  procured  him  the  patronage  of 
Halifax,  who  immediately  made  him  one  of  the 
commissioners  for  hcensmg  coaches,  and  soon 
after  gave  him  a  place  in  the  Pipe-office,  and 
another  in  the  Customs  of  six  hundred  pounds 
a-year.  Congreve's  conversation  must  surely 
have  been  at  least  equally  pleasing  with  hit 
writings. 

Such  a  comedy,  written  at  such  an  age,  lo* 
quires  some  consideration.  As  the  lighter  spo* 
cies  of  dramatic  poetry  professes  the  imitation 
of  common  life,  of  real  manners,  and  daily  in» 
cidents,  it  apparentiy  pre-supposes  a  familial 
knowledge  of  many  characters,  and  exact  ob- 
servation of  the  passing  world;  the  dfficully 
therefore  is.  to  conceive  how  this  knowledge  can 
be  obtained  by  a  boy. 

But  if  "The  Old  Bachelor^  be  more  neariy 
examined,  it  will  be  found  to  be  one  of  those 
comedies  which  may  be  made  by  a  mind  vigo^' 
ous  and  acute,  and  furnished  with  comic  cha^ 
racters  by  the  perusal  of  other  poets,  without 
much  actual  commerce  with  mankind.  The  dia 
logue  is  one  constant  reciprocation  of  conceita, 
or  clash  of  wit,  in  which  nothing  flows  necessi^ 
rilv  from  the  occasion,  or  is  dictated  by  nature. 
The  characters,  both  of  men  and  women,  art 
either  fictitious  and  artificial,  as  those  of  Heart- 
well  and  the  ladies ;  or  easy  and  common,  as 
Wittol,  a  tame  idiot,  BluflT,  a  swaggering  cow* 
ard,  and  Fondlewife,  a  jealous  puritan;  and 
the  catastrophe  arises  from  a  mistake  not  very 
probably  produced,  by  marrying  a  woman  in  a 
mask. 

Yet  this  gay  comedy,  when  all  these  dedoo* 
tions  are  made,  will  stul  remain  the  work  of  veij 
powerful  and  fertile  faculties ;  the  dialogue  u 

auick  and  sparkling,  the  incidents  such  as  seize 
le  attention,  and  &e  wit  so  exuberant,  that  it 
''  o'er-infomis  its  tenement" 

Next  year  he  gave  another  specimen  of  his 
abilities  in  ''The  Double  Dealer/*  which  was 
not  received  witn  equal  kindness.  He  writes  to 
his  patron,  the  Lord  Halifax,  a  dedication,  in 
which  he  endeavours  to  reconcile  the  reader  to 
that  which  found  few  friends  among  the  andi- 
ence.  These  apoloines  are  always  useless :  *'  de 
gustibus  non  est  dispatandnm  ;'*  men  may  be 
convinced,  but  they  cannot  be  pleased  against 
their  will  But,  though  taste  is  obstinate,  it  is 
very  variable ;  nd  time  often  prevails  when 
arguments  have  failed. 

Clueen  Mary  conferred  upon  both  those  plays 
the  honour  of  ner  presence ;  and  when  she  died, 
soon  after,  Congreve  testified  his  gratitude  by  a 
despicable  effusion  of  elegiac  pastoral ;  a  conn 
position  in  which  all  is  unnatural,  and  yet  notfaing 


is  new. 


In  another  year  (1695)  his  prolific  pen  pn>* 
duced  "Love  for  Love,"  a  comedy  of  nearer  al- 
liance to  life,  and  exhibiting  more  real  mannen 
than  either  of  the  former.  The  character  of 
Foresight  was  then  common.  Dryden  calculated 
nativities :  both  Cromwell  and  King  William 
had  their  lucky  days ;  and  Shaftesbury  himself 
though  he  had  no  religion,  was  said  to  regara 
predictions.  The  Sailor  is  not  accounted  very 
natural,  but  he  is  very  pleasant 

With  this  play  was  opened  the  New  Theatre, 
under  the  direction  of  Betterton,  tbe  tragedian } 
wherehe  exhibited,  two  years  afterwards,  ( 1687,1 
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«*TheMonini]ig  Bride,**  ft  tagedy,  to  written 
%»  to  show  him  sufficiently  qualifiea  for  either 
kind  of  dramatic  poetry. 

In  this  play,  of  which,  when  he  afterwards 
revised  it,  he  reduced  the  versification  to  greater 
regularitjr,  there  is  more  bustle  than  sentuient, 
the  plot  is  busy  and  intricate,  and  the  events 
take  hold  on  the  attention ;  but  except  a  veiy 
few  passages,  we  are  rather  amused  with  noise, 
and  perplexed  with  strata ^em,  than  entertaineii 
with  any  true  delineation  of  natural  oharacters. 
This,  however,  was  received  with  more  benevo- 
lence than  any  other  of  his  works,  and  still  con- 
tinues to  be  acted  and  applauded. 

But  whatever  objections  may  be  made  either 
to  his  comic  or  tragic  excellence,  they  are  lost  at 
once  in  the  blaze  of  admiration,  wlien  it  is  re- 
membered that  he  had  produced  these  four  plays 
before  he  had  passed  lus  twenty-fifth  year ;  be- 
fore other  men,  even  such  as  are  some  time  to 
shine  in  eminence,  have  passed  their  probation 
of  literature,  or  presume  to  hope  for  any  other 
notice  than  such  as  is  bestowed  on  diligence  and 
inquiry.  Amon^  all  the  efibrts  of  eany  genius, 
which  literary  history  records,  I  doubt  whether 
any  one  can  bis  produced  that  more  surpasses  the 
common  limits  of  nature  than  tiie  plays  of  Con- 
greve. 

About  this  time  beffan  the  long  continued  con- 
troversT  between  Gorier  and  the  poets.  In  the 
lei^  of  Charles  the  First,  the  puritans  had  raised 
ft  violent  clamour  against  the  dmma,  which  they 
considered  as  an  entertainment  not  lawful  to 
Christians,  an  opinion  held  by  them  in  common 
with  the  church  of  Rome ;  and  Prynne  publish- 
ed "Histrio-Mastix,**  a  huge  volume,  in  which 
ttag&>plays  were  censured.  The  outrages  and 
crimes  ot  the  puritans  brought  afterwaras  their 
whole  system  of  doctrine  into  disrepate,  and 
from  the  Restoration  the  poets  and  players  were 
left  at  quiet;  for  to  have  molested  them  would 
have  had  the  appearance  of  tendency  to  puri- 
tanical malignity. 

This  danger,  however,  was  worn  away  by 
time ;  and  Collier,  a  fierce  and  implacable  non- 
juror, knew  that  an  attack  upon  the  theatre 
would  never  make  him  suspected  for  a  puritan ; 
he  therefore  (1698)  published  <<  A  short  View  of 
the  Immorality  and  Profaneness  of  the  Eng^sh 
Stage,"  I  believe  with  no  other  motive  than  re- 
ligious zeal  and  honest  indication.  He  was 
formed  for  a  controvertist ;  with  sufficient  learn- 
inir ;  with  diction  vehement  and  pointed,  though 
oden  vulgar  end  incorrect ;  with  unconquerable 
pertinacity  j  with  vrit  in  the  highest  degree  keen 
and  sarcastic;  and  with  all  tlutse powers  exalt- 
ed and  invigorated  by  just  conndence  in  his 
cause. 

Thus  qualified,  and  thus  incited,  he  walked 
out  to  battle,  and  assailed  at  once  most  of  the 
living  writers,  firom  Dryden  to  D'Urfey.  His 
onset  wss  violent ;  those  passages,  which,  while 
they  stood  single,  had  passed  with  little  notice, 
when  they  were  accumulated  and  exposed  to- 
gether, excited  horror ;  the  wise  and  the  pious 
caught  the  alarm  ;  and  the  nation  wonderea  why 
It  had  so  long  safiered  irreligion  and  licentious- 
ness to  be  openly  taught  at  the  public  charge. 

Nothing  now  remained  for  tne  poets  but  to 
resist  or  fly.  Dryden's  conscience,  or  his  pru- 
dence, angry  as  he  was,  withheld  him  from  the 
conflict:    Congreve  and  Vftnbrugh  ftttempted 


Congreve,  ft  veiy  young  man,  elftted 
with  success,  and  impatient  of  censure,  aasmm- 
ed  an  air  of  confidence  and  security.  His  chief 
artifice  of  controversy  is  to  retort  upon  his  ad- 
versary his  own  words ;  he  is  very  angry,  and, 
hoping  to  conquer  Collier  with  his  own  weapons, 
allows  himself  in  the  use  of  every  term  oi  con- 
tumely and  contempt:  but  he  has  the  sword 
without  the  arm  of  Scanderbeg ;  he  luis  his  an- 
tagonist's coarseness,  but  not  ms  strength.  Col- 
lier replied  ;  for  contest  was  his  delight ;  he  was 
not  to  be  fiighted  from  his  purpose  or  his  prey. 

The  cause  of  Congreve  was  not  tenable; 
whatever  glosses  he  might  use  for  the  defence  or 
palliation  of  single  passages,  the  general  tenor 
and  tendency  of  his  plays  must  always  be  con* 
demned.  It  is  acknowledged,  with  nnivenal 
conviction,  that  the  perusu  of  his  works  vrill 
make  no  man  better;  and  that  their  ultimate 
efiect  is  to  represent  pleasure  in  aUiance  widi 
vice,  and  to  relax  those  obligations  by  which  M& 
ought  to  be  regulated. 

The  stage  found  other  advocates,  and  the  dis- 

{>ute  was  protracted  through  ten  years ;  but  at 
ast  comedy  grew  more  modest,  and  Collier 
lived  to  see  the  reward  of  his  labour  in  the  re- 
formation of  the  theatre. 

Of  the  powers  by  which  this  important  vic- 
tory was  achieved,  a  quotation  from  ^  Love  for 
Love,"  and  the  remark  upon  it,  may  affiird  ft 
specimen : 

Sir  Samps,  Sftinpson's  a  very  good  name ;  for 
your  Sampsons  were  very  strong  dogs  from  the 
beginning. 

Jingel.  Have  a  care — ^If  you  remember,  the 
strongest  Sampson  of  your  name  puUed  an  old 
house  over  his  head  at  last 

"Here  you  have  the  Sacred  History  buiw 
lesoued,  and  Sampson  once  more  brought  into 
the  oouse  of  Dagon,  to  make  sport  for  the  Philis- 
tines !" 

Congreve's  last  play  was  "  The  Way  of  the 
World ;"  which,  though  as  he  hints  in  his  dedi- 
cation, it  was  written  with  jifreat  labour  and 
much  thought,  was  received  with  so  little  fiivour, 
that,  being  m  a  hiffh  degree  offended  and  dis- 
gusted, he  resolved^  to  commit  his  quiet  and  his 
fame  no  more  to  the  caprices  of  an  audience. 

From  this  time  bis  life  ceased  to  the  pubtic ;  he 
lived  for  himself  and  for  his  friends,  and  among 
his  friends  was  able  to  name  every  man  of  his 
time  whom  wit  and  elegance  had  raised  to  repu- 
tation: it  may  be,  therefore,  reasonably  sup- 
posed, that  his  manners  were  polite  and  his  con- 
versation pleasing. 

He  seems  not  to  have  taken  much  pleasure  in 
writing,  as  he  contributed  nothing  to  tne  *'  Speo 
tator,"  and  only  one  paper  to  the  ''Tatler,** 
though  published  by  men  with  whom  he  might 
be  supposed  willing  to  associate ;  and  though  he 
lived  many  years  after  the  publication  of  his 
Miscellaneous  Poems,  yet  he  added  nothing  to 
them,  but  lived  on  in  literary  indolence ;  engag- 
ed in  no  controversy,  contending  with  no  nvu, 
neither  soliciting  flattery  by  public  commenda- 
tions, nor  provolun^  enmity  by  malignant  criti- 
cism, but  passing  his  time  among  the  great  and 
splendid,  in  the  placid  enjoyment  of  his  fiune 
and  fortune. 

Having  owed  his  fortune  to  Hali&x,  he  ron- 
tinued  always  of  his  patron's  party,  Irat,  as  it 
seems,  without  violence  or  ftcimiony;  ftml  his 
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firmness  wis  naturally  esteemed,  as  his  abilities 
were  reverenced.  His  security,  therefore,  was 
never  violated  ;  and  when,  upon  the  extrusion 
of  the  whi^,  some  intercession  was  used  lest 
Congrcve  should  be  displaced,  the  Earl  of  Ox* 
ford  made  this  answer : 

"  Non  obiusa  adeo  gestamus  pectora  Foenl, 

Nee  tarn  averaus  equoa  Tyria  aol  juiigit  ab  urba." 

He  that  was  thus  honoured  by  the  adverse 
party  might  naturally  expect  to  be  advanced 
when  his  friends  returned  to  power,  and  he  was 
accordingly  made  secretary  for  the  Island  of 
Jamaica;  a  place,  I  suppose  without  trust  or 
care,  but  which,  with  his  post  in  the  Customs,  is 
said  to  have  afforded  him  twelve  hundred  pounds 
a  year. 

niB  honours  were  yet  far  greater  than  his  pro- 
fits. Every  writer  mentioned  him  with  respect ; 
and,  mmong  other  testimonies  to  his  merit, 
Steele  made  him  the  patron  of  his  Miscellany, 
and  Pope  inscribed  to  nim  his  translation  of  the 
«Iliad.'» 

But  he  treated  the  Muses  with  ingratitude ; 
tor,  bavin?  long  conversed  familiarly  with  the 
great,  he  wished  to  be  considered  rather  as  a  man 
of  fashion  than  of  wit ;  and,  when  he  received 
a  visit  from  Voltaire,  disgusted  him  by  the  de- 
spicable foppery  of  desiring  to  be  considered  not 
as  an  author  but  a  gentleman ;  to  which  the 
Frenchman  replied,  "that  if  he  had  been  only  a 
gentleman  be  should  not  have  come  to  visit 
him." 

fn  hifl  retirement  ho  may  be  supposed  to  have 
applied  himself  to  books  :  for  he  discovers  more 
literature  than  the  poets  nave  commonly  attain- 
ed.   But -his  studies  were  in  his  latter  days  ob- 
structed by  cataracts  in  his  eyes,  which  at  last 
terminated  in  blindness.    This  melancholy  state 
was  airgravated  by  the  gout,  for  which  he  sought 
rdief  by  a  journey  to  Bath ;  but,  being  over- 
tamed  in  his  chariot,  complained  from  that  time 
of  a  pain  in  his  side,  and  died,  at  his  house  in 
Surrey-street,  in  the  Strand,  January  29, 1728-9. 
Having  lain  in  state  in  the  Jerusalem  Chamber, 
he  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey,  where  a 
monument  is  erected  to  his  memory  by  Henrietta, 
Dutchess  of  Mariborough,  to  whom,  for  reasons 
either  not  known  or  not  mentioned,  he  bequeath- 
ed a  legacy,  of  about  ten  thousand  pounds,  the 
aocnmulation  of  attentive  parsimony ;   which, 
though  to  her  superfluous  and  useless,  might 
havegiven  great  assistance  to  the  ancient  family 
from  which  he  descended,  at  that  time,  by  the 
imprudence  of  his  relation,  reduced  to  difficulties 
and  distress. 

CoNORETB  has  merit  of  the  highest  kind ;  he 
IS  an  original  writer,  who  borrowed  neither  the 
models  of  his  plot  nor  the  manner  of  his  dialogue. 
Of  his  plays  I  cannot  speak  distinctly,  for  smce 
I  inspected  them  many  years  have  passed  ;  but 
what  remuns  upon  my  memory  is,  that  his 
characters  are  commonly  fictitious  and  artifi- 
cial, with  very  little  of  nature,  and  not  much  of 
life.  He  formed  a  peculiar  idea  of  comic  excel- 
lence, which  he  supposed  to  consist  in  gay  re- 
marks and  unexpected  answers ;  but  that  which 
he  endeavoured  ne  seldom  failed  of  performing. 
His  scenes  exhibit  not  much  of  humour,  imagery, 
or  passion ;  his  personages  are  a  kind  of  intellec- 
tual gladiators :  every  .sentence  is  to  ward  or 
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strike ;  the  contest  of  smartness  is  never  inter 
mittcd ;  his  wit  is  a  meteor  playing  to  and  firo 
with  altemato  coruscations.  His  comedies 
have,  therefore,  in  some  degree,  the  operation  of 
tragedies  ;  thoy  surprise  rather  than  divert,  and 
raise  admiration  oftcncr  than  merriment.  But 
they  are  the  works  of  a  mind  replete  with 
images  and  quick  in  combination. 

Of  his  miscrllaneous  poetry  I  cannot  say  any 
thing  very  favourable.  The  powers  of  Congreve 
seem  to  desert  him  when  he  leaves  the  stage^ 
as  Antseus  was  no  longer  strong  than  when 
he  could  touch  the  ground.  It  cannot  be  ob- 
served without  wonder,  that  a  mind  so  vigorous 
and  fertile  in  dramatic  compositions,  should  on 
any  other  occasion  discover  nothing  but  impo- 
tence and  poverty.  He  has  in  these  little  pieces 
neither  elevation  of  fancy,  selection  of  language, 
nor  skill  in  versification ;  yet,  if  I  were  required 
to  select  from  the  wh(4e  mass  of  English  poetry 
the  most  poetical  paragraph,  I  know  not  what  I 
could  prefer  to  an  exclamation  in  **Tke  Moon 
ing  Bnde  :'• 

JXMBRIA. 

It  waa  a  fancied  noise  ;  for  all  ia  huahM. 

LEONORA. 

It  bore  the  accent  of  a  human  voice. 

▲LMBRIA. 

It  was  thy  fear,  or  else  soma  transient  wind 
Whistling  through  hollows  of  thb  vaulted  aisle i 
WeMl  listen- 


Hark! 


LEONORA. 


ALMBRIA. 


5b,  all  la  hush'd  and  still  as  death.-^'Tis  dreadful  • 
How  reverend  is  the  face  of  this  tall  pile, 
Whose  ancient  pillars  rear  their  marble  heads, 
To  bear  aloll  its  arch'd  and  pond'rous  roof, 
By  Its  own  weicrhr  made  Pteadfast  and  immoveable, 
Lookinof  iranqutllity !  it  strikes  an  awe 
And  terror  on  mv  aching  night:  the  tombs 
And  monnmenta')  caves  of  deatn  look  cold, 
And  shoot's  chtllness  to  my  trembline  heart 
Oive  me  ihy  hand,  and  let  roe  hear  thy  voice ) 
Nay,  quickly  fq^ealc  lo  me,  and  let  me  hear 
Thy  voice— my  own  affrighis  me  with  its  echoea 

He  who  reads  these  lines  enjoys  for  a  mt* 
ment  the  powers  of  a  poet ;  he  feels  what  he 
remembers  to  have  felt  oefore ;  but  he  feels  it 
with  great  increase  of  sensibility ;  he  recognizes 
a  familiar  image,  but  meets  it  again  amplified 
and  expanded,  embellished  with  beauty  and  en- 
larced  with  majesty. 

Yet  could  the  Author,  who  appears  here  to 
have  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  Nature,  lament 
the  death  of  Ctuocn  Mary  in  lines  like  these 

The  rocks  are  clcfi.  nnd  new-dcBCcndine  rills 
Furrow  the  browB  of  nil  th'  impending  hills. 
The  water-ffdils  to  tlornl  their  rivuleis  lurn^ 
And  each,  with  Mrcamin::  eves,  supplies  his  wanting  urn. 
The  fauna  forsake  ilio  \vo<kU,  the  nymphs  the  grove. 
And  round  the  plain  in  sad  iliMraction  rove: 
In  prickly  brakes  their  tender  limbs  ihey  tear, 
And  leave  on  thorns  their  locks  of  golden  hair. 
With  their  sharp  nails,  themselves  the  satyrs  wonnd. 
And  tufT  their  shaggy  beards,  and  bita  with  grief  tbt 

ground. 
Lo  Pan  himself,  beneath  a  blasted  oak, 
Dejected  lies,  his  pipe  in  pieces  broke. 
See  Pales  weeping  too,  in  wild  despair, 
And  lo  the  piercing  winds  her  bosom  bare. 
And  see  yon  fading  myrtle,  where  appears 
The  Queen  of  Love,  all  bath*d  in  flowing  taaf* ! 
See  how  she  wrings  her  hands,  and  beats  her 
And  tears  her  useless  girdle  from  her  waist ! 
Hear  the  sad  murmurs  of  her  sighing  dovea 
For  grief  they  sigh,  forgetful  91  their  loves 
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And,  many  yeus  after,  he  gave  no  proof  that 
time  had  improved  his  wisdom  or  his  wit :  for, 
on  the  death  of  the  Marqais  of  Blandford,  this 
his  song: 


And  now  the  wioda,  which  had  00  long  been  edlli 
Began  tiie  sweUing  air  with  aighe  to  fill : 
The  water-nympiu,  who  motionless  ren)ain*d| 
Lilce  images  of  ice,  while  she  complained, 
Now  ioos'd  their  screams ;  as  when  descending  nine 
Roll  the  steep  torrents  headlong  o*er  the  plains. 
The  prone  creation  who  so  long  had  ^az*d, 
•Cliarm*d  with  her  cries,  and  at  her  griefs  amaz*d| 
Began  to  roar- and  howl  with  horrid  yell, 
Dismal  to  hear  and  terrible  to  tell ! 
Nothing  but  groans  and  sighs  were  heard  around, 
And  echo  muniplied  each  moamfal  sound. 

•In  both  these  funeral  poems,  when  he  has  ydled 
oat  many  sf^lablet  of  senseless  doiour,  he  dis- 
misses his  reader  with  senseless  consolation: 
from  the  grave  of  Pastora  rises  a  light  that 
fonns  a  stor;  and  where  Amaryllis  wept  for 
Amyntas,  fiom  every  tear  sprang  up  a  violet. 

But  William  is  his  hero,  and  of  William  he 
will  sing: 

The  hovering  winds  on  downy  winss  shall  wait  around. 
And  catch,  and  waft  to  forei^  lands,  the  flying  sound. 

It  cannot  but  be  proper  to  show  what  they  shall 
have  to  catch  ana  carry : 

*Twaa  now,  when  flowery  lawns  the  prospect  made, 
And  flowing  Inooks  beneath  tf  (brest-shade, 
A  lowing' heifer,  loveliest  oC^the  herd. 
Stood  feeding  by  }  while  two  fierce  bulls  prepar>d 
Their  armed  heads  for  fight,  by  fate  of  war  to  prore 
The  Tktor  worthy  of  the  fair  one's  lore  ; 
Vnthought  presage  of  what  met  next  my  Tiaw, 
For  soon  the  shady  scene  withdrew. 
And  now,  for  woods,  and  fields,  and  springing  fiow*ra, 
Behold  a  town  arise,  bulwark*d  with  walhi  and-  lofty 

lowers; 
Two  riral  armies  all  the  plain  overspread, 
Each  in*  battalia  rangM.  and  shining  arms  array  *d ; 
With  eager  eyes  beholding  both  from  far, 
Namur,  the  priie  and  mistress  of  the  war. 

"The  Birth  of  the  Muse**  ts  a  miserable  fic- 
tion. One  -good  line  it  has,  which  was  bor- 
rowed -from  Dryden«  The  condoding  verses 
are  these: 

This  said-,  no  inore  rsnain'd.    Th*  ethereal  host 
A«aln  unpa0ent-crowd  the  crystal  coasL 
The  father  now,  within  his  sjpacious  hands, 
'Encompassed  au  the  mingled  mass  of  seas  and  lands ; 
And,  having  beav*d  aloft  the  pond>rous  qphere, 
He  launch'd  the  world,  to  float  In  ambient  air. 

Of  his  irregular  poems,  that  to  Mrs.  Arabella 
Hunt  seems  to  be  the  best;  his  "Ode  for  St 


CecUia's  Dav^**  however,  has  some  lines  which 
Pops  had  in  his  mind  when  he  wrote  his  own. 

His  imitations  of  Horace  are  feebly  para- 
phrastical,  and  the  additions^  which  he  makes 
are  of  little  value.  He  sometimes  retains  what 
were  more  properly  omitted,  as  when  he  talks 
o£  vervain  and  gtans  to  propitiate  Venus. 

Of  his  translations,  the  satire  of  Juvenal  was 
written  very  early,  and  may  therefore  be  for- 
given, thouffh  it  have  not  the  massiness  and 
vigour  of  uie  original.  In  all  his  versions 
strength  and  spriffhtliness  are  wanting;  his 
Hymn  to  Venus,  from  Homer,  is  perhaps  the 
best  His  lines  are  weakened  with  expletives^ 
and  his  rhymes  are  frequently  Imperfect 

His  petty  poems  are  seldom  worth  the  cost  of 
criticism ;  sometimes  the  thoughts  are  false,  and 
sometimes  common.  In  his  verses  on  Lady 
Gethin.  the  latter  part  is  in  imitation  of  Dry 
den's  Ode  on  Mrs.  Killegrew ;  and  I>oris,  thiat 
has  been  so  lavishly  flattered  by  Steele,  has  in- 
deed some  lively  stanzas,  but  the  expression 
might  be  mended ;  and  me  most  striking  part 
of  the  character  had  been  alreadv  shown  in 
''  Love  for  Love."  His  ''Art  of  rleasing''  is 
founded  on  a  vulgar,  but  perhaps  impracticable, 
principle,  and  the  staleness  of  the  sense  is  not 
concealed  by  any  novelty  of  illustration  or  ele- 
gance of  diction. 

This  tissue  of  poetry,  from  which  he  seems 
to  have  hoped  a  lasting  name,  is  totally  ne- 
glected, and  known  only  as  it  appended  to  his 
plav3. 

While  comedv  or  while  tragedy  is  regarded, 
his  plays  are  likely  to  be  read;  but,  ezcq>t* 
what  relates  to  the  stage,  I  know  not  that  he 
has  ever  written  a  stanza  that  is  suag,  or  a 
couplet  that  is  quoted.  The  general  character 
of  his  Miscellanies  is,  that  they  show  little  wit 
and  little  virtue. 

Yet  to  him  it  must  be  confessed  that  we  are 
indebted  for  the  correction  of  a  national  error, 
and  for  the  cure  of  our  Pindaric  madness.  He 
first  taught  the  English  writers  that  Pindar's 
odes  were  regular;  and,  thou^  certainly  he 
had  not  the  fire  requsite  for  the  higher  species 
of  lyric  poetry,  he  nas  shown  us,  that  enthu- 
siasm has  its  rules,  and  that  in  mere  confusion 
there  is  neither  grace  nor  greatness. 

*  "Except!"  Dr.  Wartou  exclaims,  <*Ia  not  this  a 
high  sort  of  poetry  ?>*  He  mentions,  Ukewiae,  that  Con- 
greve*B  Opera,  or  Oratorio,  of  **Semele,**  wassetto  muste 
by  Handel,  I  beliore  in  1748v-«. 
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Sw  RicBaao  Blackm  ors  is  one  of  those  men 
whose  writings  have  attracted  much  notice,  but 
of  whose  life  and  manners  very  litfle  has  been 
communicated,  and  whose  lot  it  has  been  to 
be  mnch  oftener  mentioned  by  enemies  than  by 
friends. 

He  was  the  son  of  Robert  Blackmore,  of 


Corshara,  in  Wiltshire,  styled  by  Wood,  Gen- 
tleman, and  sapposed  to  have  been  an  attorney. 
Having  been  for  some  time  educated  in  a  coun- 
tiy  school,  he  was  sent,  at  thirteen,  to  West- 
ramsCer;  and,  in  1668,  was  entered  at  Edmund 
Hall,  in  Oxford,  where  he  took  the  degree  ot 
M.  A.  June  3, 1676,  and  resided  thirteen  yean ; 
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a  mndi  lon^  time  than  it  is  nsilal  to  spend  at 
the  anhremty ;  and  which  he  eeemff  to  haye 
passed  with  very  little  attention  to  the  business 
of  the  place;  for,  in  his  poems,  the  ancient 
names  of  nations  or  places,  which  he  often  pro- 
ihices,  are  pronounced  by  chance.  He  after- 
wards trayetled :  at  Padua  he  was  made  doctor 
ef  physic ;  and,  after  having  wandered  about  a. 
year  and  a  half  on  the  Continent,  returned 
Lome. 

In  some  part  of  his  life,  it  is  not  known  when, 
his  indigence  compelled  him  to  teach  a  school, 
an  hunuliatkm  with  which,  thou^  it  certainly 
lasted  but.  a  little  while,  his  enemies  did  not  for- 
get to  reproach  him,  when  he  became  conspi- 
cuous enough  to  excite  maleyolence ;  and  let  it 
be  remembered  for  his  honour,  that  to  have 
been  once  a  schoolmaster,  is  the  only  reproach 
which  all  the  perspicacity  of  malice,  animated  by 
wit,  has  ever  fixed  upon  his  private  liib. 

When  he  first  engaged  in  the  study  ofphysic, 
he  inquired,  as  he  says,  of  Dr.  Sydeimam,  what 
anthmv  he  should  read,  and  was  directed  by 
Sydenham  to  "  Don  Ctuixote  ;'^  <*  which,"  said 
he,  *<  is  a  very  ffood  book ;  I  read  it  still."'  The 
perverseness  w  mankind  makes  it  often  mis- 
chievous in  men  of  eminence  to  give  way  to 
meniment;  the  idle  and  the  illiterate  will  long 
shelter  themselves  under  this  foolish  apoph- 
thegOL 

^  whether  he  rested  satisfied  with  this  direc- 
tion, or  sought  for  better,  he  commenced  physi- 
cian, and  obtained  high  eminence  and  extensive 
practice.  He  became  fellow  of  the  College  of 
I'hyBicians,  April  12,  1687,  being  one  of  the 
thirty  whidi,  by  the  new  charter  of  Kin£  James, 
were  added  to  the  former  fellows.  His  resi- 
dence was  in  Cheapside.*  and  his  fHends  were 
chiefly  inthe  dt^.  In  the  early  part  of  Black- 
more'ii  time,  a- citizen  was  a  term  of  reproach  ; 
end  his^  plaice  of  abode  was  another  topic  to 
which  hia  adversaries  had  recourse,  in  the  penury* 
of  scandal. 

Bbckmore.  tfaerclbre,  was  made  a  poet  not 
by  neoessi^  but  inclination,  and  wrote  not  for 
alivelihooa  but  fOr  fame,  or,,  if  he  may  tell  his 
own  motives,  for  a  nobler  purpose,  to  engage 
poetry  in  the  cause  of  virtue. 

I  believe  it  is  peculiar  to  him,  that  his  first 
pabKe  work  was  an  heroic  poem.  He  was  not 
■Bown  as  a  maker  of  verses  till  he  published 
(in  1695)  ^'Piince  Arthur,"  in  ten  books,  writ- 
ten, as  he  relates,  "  by  such  catches  and  starts, 
and  in  such  occasional  uncertain  hours,  as  his 
profession  aflbrded,  and  for  the  greatest  part  in 
cofiee-houees,  or  in  passing  up  and  down  the 
streets."  For  the  latter  part  of  this  apology  he 
was  accused  of  writing  "  to  the  rumbling  of  his 
chariot-wheels."  He  had  read,  he  says^  "but 
little  poetry  throughout  his  whole  life ;  and  for 
fifteen  years  before  had  not  written  a  hundred 
verses,  ezeept  one  copy  of  Latin  verses  in  praise 
of  a  friend's  book." 

He  thinks,  and  with  some  reason,  that  from 
•ueh  a  performance  perfection  cannot  be  expect- 
ed ;  but  he  finds  another  reason  for  the  severity 
of  his  censures,  which  he  expresses  in  language 
inch  as  Cheapstde  easily  furnished.  **  I  am  not 
free  of  the  poets'  company,  having  never  kissed 

the  governor's  hands :  mine  is  therefore  not  so 

—  I 
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much  as  a  permission-poem,  but  a  downright 
inteiioper.  Those  gentlemen  who  car^  on  their 

Soetical  tmde  in  a  joint  stock,  would  certainly 
o  what  they  could  to  sink  and  ruin  an  unlicensed 
adventurer,  notwithstanding  I  disturbed  none  of 
their  factories,  nor  imported  an^  goods  they 
have  ever  dealt  in,"  He  had  lived  in  the  city  till 
he  had  learned  its  note. 

That  "  Prince  Arthur"  found  many  readers  is 
certain ;  fbr'  in  two  years  it  Had  three  editions ; 
a  very  uncommon  instance  of  favourable  recep- 
tion, at  a  time  when  literary  curiosity  was  yet 
confined  to  particular  classes  of  the  nation. 
Such  success  naturally  raised  animosity ;  and 
Dennis  attacked  it  by  a  formal  criticism,  more 
tedious  and  disgusting  than  the  work  which  he 
condemns.  To  this  censure  may  be  opposed  the 
approbation  of  Locke  and  the  admiration  ot 
Molineux,  which  are  found  in  their  j>rinted  let- 
ters. Molineux  is  particularly  delighted  with 
the  song  of  MopaSf  which  is  therefore  subjoined 
to  this  narrative. 

It  is  remarked  by  Pope,  that  what  "  raises  the 
hero  often  sinks  ue  man."  Of  Blackmore  it 
may  be  said,  that  as  the  poet  sinks,,  the  man 
rises ;  the  animadversions  of  Dennis,  insolent 
and  contemptuous  as  they  were,  raisecl  in  him 
no  implacable  resentment:  he  and  his  critic 
were  afterwards  friends ;  and  in  one  of  his  lat- 
ter works  he  praises  Dennis  as  "  equal  to  Boi> 
leau  in  poetry,  and  superior  to  him  in  critical 
abilities." 

He  seems  to  have  been  more  delighted  with 
praise  than  pained*  by  censure,  and,  mstead  of 
slaclgening,  quickened  his  career.  Having  in  two 
years  produced  ten  books  of  "Prince  Arthur," 
m  two  years  more  (1697)  he  sent  into  the  world 
"King  Arthur"  in  twelve.  The  provocation 
was  now  doubled,  and  the  resentment  of  wits 
and  critics  may  be  supposed  to  have  increased 
in  proportion.  He  found.  However,  advantages 
more  than  equivalent,  to  all  their  outrages ;  he 
was  this  year  made  one  of  the  physicians  in  or- 
dinary to  King  William,  and  aidvanced  by  him 
'to  the  honour  of  knighthood,  with  the  present 
of  a  gold  chain  and  a  medal. 

The  malignity  of  the  wits  attributed  his 
knighthood  to  his  new  poem  ,*  but  King  William. 
Vas  not  very  studious  of  ])oetry ;  and  Black- 
more  perhaps  had  other  merit,  for  he  says,  in  his 
^dedication  to  "  Alfred^"  that  "  he  had  a  greatec 
part  in  the  succession  of  the  house  of  Hanover 
than  ever  he  had  boasted." 

What  Blackmore  could  contribute  to  the  suc^ 
cession,  or  what  he  imagined  himself  to  have 
contributed,  cannot  now  be  known.  That  he 
had  been  of  considerable  use,,  I  doubt  not  but 
he  believed,  for  I  hoki  him  to  have  been  very 
honest ;  but  he  might  easily  make  a  false  esti- 
mate of  his  own  importance :  those  whom  theii 
virtue  restrains  from  deceiving  others,  are  often 
disposed  by  their  vanity  to  deceive  themselvesi. 
Wnether  he  promoted  the  succession  or  not,  he 
at  least  approved  it,  and  adhered  invariably  to 
his  principles  and  party  through  his  whole  life. 

His  araour  of  poetry  still  continued ;  and  not 
long  after  (1700)  he  published  "A  Paraphrase 
on  the  Bcok  of  Job,"  and  other  parts  of  the 
Scripture.  This  performance  Dryden,  who  pur- 
sued him  with  great  malignity,  lived  long  enouj^ 
to  ridicule  in  a  prologue. 

The  wits  easily  confederated  against  him,  a* 
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Diyden,  whose  favour  they  ahnoet  all  courted, 
was  his  pr(^essed  adversary.  He  had  besides 
given  them  reason  for  resentment;  as,  in  his 
preface  to  "  Prince  Arthur,"  he  had  said  of  the 
dramatic  writers  almost  all  that  was  alleged 
afterwards  by  CoUier ;  but  Blackmore's  censure 
was  cold  and  general,  Collier's  was  personal  and 
ardent ;  Blackmore  taught  his  reader  to  dislike 
what  Collier  incited  him  to  abhor. 

In  his  preface  to  "  King  Arthui*'  he  endea- 
voured to  gain  at  least  one  friend,  and  propiti- 
ated Congreve  by  higher  praise  of  his  "Mourn- 
ing Bride"  than  it  has  obtained  from  any  other 
critic. 

The  same  year  he  published  **  A  Satire  on 
Wit ;"  a  proclamation  of  defiance,  which  united 
the  poets  almost  all  against  him,  and  which 
broii^ht  upon  him  lampoons  and  ridicule  from 
every  side.  This  he  doubtless  foresaw,  and  evi- 
dentl  V  despised ;  nor  should  his  dignity  of  mind 
be  without  its  praise,  had  he  not  paid  the  ho- 
mage to  greatness  which  he  denied  to  genius,  and 
degradea  himself  by  conferring  that  auliiority 
over  the  national  taste  which  he  takes  from  the 
poets  upon  men  of  high  rank  and  wide  influ- 
ence, but  of  less  wit  and  not  greater  virtue. 

Here  is  again  discovered  the  inhabitant  of 
Cheapside,  whose  head  cannot  keep  his  poetry 
uniningled  with  trade.  To  hinder  that  intellec- 
tual bankruptcy  which  he  affects  to  fear,  he  will 
erect  a  Bant /or  Wit, 

In  this  poem  he  justlj^  censured  Dryden's  im- 
purities, but  praised  ms  powers:  though  in  a 
subsequent  edition  he  retained  tiie  satire  and 
omitted  the  praise.  What  was  his  reason,  I 
know  not ;  Dryden  was  then  no  longer  in  his 
way. 

His  head  still  teemed  witli  heroic  poetry ;  and 
(1705)  he  published  "  Eliza,"  in  ten  books.  I 
am  afraid  that  the  world  was  now  weary  of  con- 
tending about  Blackmore's  heroes :  for  I  do  not 
remember  that  by  any  author,  serious  or  comi- 
cal, I  have  found  "Eliza"  either  praised  or 
blamed.  She  "  dropped,"  as  it  seems,  "  dead- 
bom  from  the  press."  It  is  never  mentioned,  and 
was  never  seen  by  me  till  I  borrowed  it  for  the 
present  occasion.  Jacob  says,  "  it  is  corrected 
and  revised  for  another  impression;"  but  tlie 
labour  of  revision  was  thrown  away. 

From  this  time  he  turned  some  of  his  thoughts 
to  the  celebration  of  iivinff  characters ;  and  wrote 
a  poem  on  the  Kit-oat  Club,  and  Advice  to  the 
Poets  how  to  celebrate  the  Duke  of  Marlbo- 
rough ;  but  on  occasion  of  another  year  of  suc- 
cess, thinking  himself  qualified  to  give  more  in- 
struction, he  again  wrote  a  poem  of  "  Advice  to 
a  Weaver  of  Tapestry."  Steele  was  then  pub- 
lishing the  "Tatler  j"  and,  looking  around  him 
for  something  at  which  he  might  laugh,  unluck- 
ily lighted  on  Sir  Richard*s  work,  and  treated  it 
with  such  contempt,  that,  as  Fenton  observes, 
he  put  an  end  to  the  species  of  writers  that  gave 
Advice  to  Painters. 

Not  long  after  (1712)  he  published "  Crea- 
tion," a  philosophical  poem,  which  has  been  by 
my  recommencfation  inserted  in  the  late  collec- 
tion. Whoever  judges  of  this  by  any  other  of 
Blackmore's  performances  will  do  it  injury.  The 
praise  given  it  by  Addison  (Spec  339)  b  too 
well  known  to  be  transcribed  :  but  some  notice 
is  due  to  the  testimony  of  Dennis,  who  calls  it  a 
<*  philosophical  poem,  which  has  equalled  that 


of  Lucretius  in  the  beautj  of  its  venSfieaUon. 

and  infinitely  surpassed  it  in  the  solidity  and 
strength  of  its  reasoning." 

Why  an  author  surpasses  himself,  it  is  natu* 
ral  to  mquire.  I  have  heard  from  Mr.  Draper, 
an  eminent  bookseller,  an  account  received  by 
him  from  Ambrose  Phihps,  "  That  Blackmore, 
as  he  proceeded  in  tliis  poem,  laid  his  manuscript 
from  time  to  time  before  a  club  of  wits  with 
whom  he  associated ;  and  that  every  man  con- 
tributed, as  he  could,  either  improvement  or  coi> 
rection :  so  that,"  said  Philips^  "  there  are  per* 
haps  no  where  in  the  book  thirty  hues  together 
that  now  stand  as  they  were  originally  wntten." 

The  relation  of  Philips,  I  suppose,  was  true ; 
but  when  ail  reasonable,  all  credible,  allowance 
is,  made  for  this  friendly  revision,  the  Author  will 
still  retain  an  ample  dividend  of  praise :  for  U> 
him  must  always  be  assigned  the  plan  of  the 
work,  the  distribution  of  its  parts,  the  choice  of 
topics,  the  train  of  argument,  and,  what  is  yet 
more,  the  general  predominance  of  philosophical 
judgment  and  poetical  spirit.  Correction  seldom 
effects  more  than  the  suppression  of  faults;  a 
happy  line,  or  a  single  elegance,  may  peifasps 
be  added ;  but  of  a  large  work  the  general  ch^ 
racter  must  always  remain ;  the  original  oonsti- 
tution  can  be  very  litUe  helped  by  local  rem^ 
dies ;  inherent  and  radical  dulness  will  never  be 
much  invigorated  by  extrinsic  animation. 

This  poem,  if  he  had  written  nothing  else, 
would  have  transmitted  him  to  posterity  among 
the  first  favourites  of  the  Englisn  muse  ;  but  to 
make  verses  was  his  transcendent  pleasure,  and 
as  he  was  not  deterred  by  censure,  he  was  not 
satiated  with  praise. 

He  deviated,  however,  sometimes  into  other 
tracks  of  literature,  and  condescended  to  enters 
tain  his  readers  with  plain  prose.  When  the 
"  Spectator"  stopped,  ne  considered  the  polite 
world  as  destitute  of  entertainment:  and,  in 
concert  with  Mr.  Hughes,  who  wrote  every  third 
paper,  published  three  times  a-week  ''The  Lay 
Monastery,"  founded  on  the  supposition  that 
some  literary  men,  whose  characters  are  de« 
scribed,  had  retired  to  a  house  in  the  country  Co 
enjoy  philosophical  leisure,  and  resolved  to  in- 
struct the  public,  by  communicating  their  disqui- 
sitions and  amusements.  Whether  any  real 
persons  were  concealed  under  fictitious  names, 
18  not  known.  The  hero  of  the  club  is  one  Mr. 
Johnson ;  such  a  constellation  of  excellence,  that 
his  character  shall  not  be  suppressed,  though 
tiiere  is  no  great  genius  in  the  design,  nco*  akjU 
in  the  delineation. 

"The  first  I  shall  name  is  Air.  Johnson,  a 
gentleman  that  owes  to  nature  excellent  faculties 
and  an  elevated  genius,  and  to  industry  jmd  ap- 
plication many  acouired  accomplishments.  His 
taste  is  distinguisning,  just,  and  delicate:  his. 
jud^ent  clear,  and  his  reason  strong,  aoconH 
panied  with  an  imagination  full  of  spirit,  of  great 
compass,  and  storeawith  refined  ideas.  He  is  a 
critic  of  \he  first  rank ;  and,  what  is  his  peculiar 
ornament,  he  is  delivered  from  the  ostentation, 
malevolence,  and  supercilious  temper,  that  sty 
often  blemish  men  of  that  character.  His  re- 
marks result  from  the  nature  and  reason  oC 
things,  and  are  formed  by  a  judgment  free  and 
unbiassed  by  the  authority  of  those  who  havo 
lazily  followed  each  other  in  the  same  beaten 
track  of  thinking,  and  are  arrived  only  at  the  re< 
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jMtatHNi  of  acute  gramiDariciis  and  commenta- 
tors ;  men,  who  have  been  copyine  one  another 
many  hundred  years,  without  any  unprovement ; 
or,  ii  tliey  have  ventured  fardier,  have  only  ap- 
plied in  a  mechanical  manner  the  rules  of  ancient 
critics  to  mixiern  writings,  and  with  great  labour 
discovered  uotliing  but  their  own  want  of  judg- 
ment and  capacity.     As  Mr.  Johnson  penetrates 
to  the  bottom  of  his  subject,  by  which  means  his 
observations  are  solid  and  natural,  as  well  as 
delicate,  so  his  design  is  always  to  brin^  to  light 
Something  useful  and  ornamental:  whence  his 
character  is  the  reverse  to  theirs,  who  have  emi- 
nent abilities*  in  insignificant  knowledge,  and  a 
great  felicity  in  finding  out  trifles.    He  is  no 
less  industrious  to  search  out  the  merit  of  an  au- 
thor than  sagacious  in  discerning  his  errors  and 
defects ;  and  takes  more  pleasure  in  commending 
the  beauties  than  exposing  tlie  blemishes  of  a 
laudable  writing;  like  Horace,  in  a  long  work, 
he  can  bear  some  deformities,   and  justly  lav 
Uiem  on  ihe  imperfection  of  human  nature,  which 
is  incapable  of  faultless  productions.    When  an 
excellent  drama  appears  in  public,  and  by  its  in- 
trinsic worth  attracts  a  general  applause,  he  is 
not  stung  with  envy  and  spleen ;  nor  does  he 
express  a  savage  nature,  in  fastening  upon  the 
celebrated  author,  dwelling  upon  his  miaginary 
defects,  and  passing  over  nis  conspicuous  excel- 
lences.    He  treats  all  writers  upon  the  same  im- 
partial footing ;  and  is  not,  like  the  little  critics, 
taken  up  entirely  in  finding  out  only  the  beauties 
of  the  ancient,  and  notliing  but  the  errors  of  the 
modern  writers.    Never  did  any  one  express 
more  kindness  and  good  nature  to  young  and 
unfinished  authors  ;  he  promotes  their  interests, 
protects  their  reputation,  extenuates  their  faults, 
and  sets  off  their  virtues,  and  by  his  candour 
S'uards  them  from  the  severity  of  his  judgment. 
He  is  not  like  those  dry  critics  who  are  morose 
because  they  cannot  write  themselves,  but  is 
himself  master  of  a  good  vein  in  poetry  j  and 
though  he  does  not  ouen  employ  it,  yet  he  has 
sometimes  entertained  his  friends  with  his  un- 
published performances." 

The  rest  of  the  Lay  Monks  seem  to  be  but 
feeble  mortals,  in  comparison  with  the  gigantic 
Johnson ;  who  yet^  witn  all  his  abilities,  and  the 
help  of  the  fraternity,  could  drive  the  publication 
but  to  forty  papers,  which  were  afterwards  col- 
lected into  a  volume,  and  called  in  the  title  **  A 
Sequel  to  the  Spectators." 

Some  years  afterwards  (1716  and  1717)  he 
pobHshed  two  volumes  of  Essays  in  prose,  which 
can  be  commended  only  as  they  are  written  for 
the  highest  and  noblest  purpose — the  promotion 
of  religion.  Black  more*s  prose  is  not  the  prose 
of  a  poet ;  for  it  is  languid,  sluggish,  and  life- 
less ;  his  diction  is  neither  daring  nor  exact,  his 
flow  neither  rapid  nor  easy,  and  his  periods 
neither  smootli  nor  strong.  His  account  of  wit 
will  show  with  how  little  clearness  he  is  content 
to  think,  and  how  little  his  thoughts  are  recom* 
mended  by  his  Ifinguage. 

"As  to  its  efficient  cause,  wit  owes  its  pro- 
duction to  an  extraordinary  and  peculiar  tem- 
perament m  the  constitution  of  the  possessor  of 
It,  in  which  is  foimd  a  concurrence  of  regular 
and  exalted  ferments,  and  an  affluence  of  ani- 
mal spirits,  refined  and  rectified  to  a  great  de- 
gree Of  puritv ;  whence,  being  endowed  with 
liYacttTt  brightness,  and  celerity,  as  wcU  in  their  1 


reflectionaas  dkect  motions,  they  beooma  proper 

instruments  for  *he  sprightly  operations  of  the 
mind;  by  which  means  the  imagination  can 
with  great  facility  range  the  wide  field  of  nature, 
contemplate  an  infinite  variety  of  objects,  and, 
by  observing  the  similitude  and  disagreement  of 
their  several  qualities,  single  out  and  abstract, 
and  then  suit  and  unite,  those  ideas  which  wiU 
best  serve  its  purpose.  Hence  beautiful  allu* 
sions,  surprising  metaphors,  and  admirable  sen- 
timents, are  always  ready  at  hand ;  and  while 
the  fancy  is  full  of  images,  collected  from  in« 
numerable  objects  and  their  different  qualities, 
relations,  and  habitudes,  it  con  at  nleasure  dress 
a  common  notion  in  a  strange  out  becoming 
garb  ;  by  which,  as  before  observed,  the  same 
ihoufht  will  appear  a  new  one,  to  the  great 
delight  and  wonder  of  the  hearer.  What  we  call 
genius  results  from  Uiis  particular  happy  com* 
plexion  in  the  first  formation  of  the  person  that 
enjoys  it,  and  is  Xs^ature's  gift,  but  diversified  by 
various  specific  characters  and  limitations,  as  ita 
active  fire  is  blended  and  allayed  by  different 
proportions  of  phlegm,  or  reduced  ana  regulated 
by  the  contrast  of  opposite  ferments.  There* 
fore,  as  there  happens  in  the  composition  of  a 
facetious  genius  a  greater  or  less,  though  still  an 
inferior,  degree  of  judgment  and  prudence,  on^ 
man  of  wii  will  be  varied  and  distinguished  from 
another." 

In  these  Essays  he  took  little  care  to  propitiate 
the  wits ;  for  he  scorns  to  avert  their  m&Uce  at 
the  expense  of  virtue  or  of  truth. 

"  Several,  in  their  books,  have  many  sareaa* 
tical  and  spiteful  strokes  at  religion  in  general ; 
while  others  make  tliemselves  pleasant  with  the 
principles  of  the  Christian.  Of  the  last  kind, 
this  age  has  seen  a  most  audacious  example  in 
the  book  entitled  '  A  Tale  of  a  Tub.'  Had  this 
writing  been  published  in  a  pagan  or  popish  na- 
tion, who  are  justly  impatient  of  all  indignity 
offered  to  the  established  religion  of  their  coun- 
try, no  doubt  but  the  author  would  have  received 
the  punishment  he  deserved.  But  the  fate  of  this 
impious  bufibon  is  very  different ;  for  in  a  prote^ 
tant  kingdom,  zealous  of  their  civil  and  religious 
immunities,  he  has  not  only  escaped  affronts  and 
the  effects  of  public  resentment,  but  has  been  ca- 
ressed and  patronized  by  persons  of  great  figure 
and  of  all  denominations.  Violent  party  men, 
who  differed  in  all  things  besides,  agreed  m  their 
turn  to  show  particular  respect  and  friendship  to 
this  insolent  deridcrof  the  worship  of  his  countryy 
till  at  last  the  reputed  writer  b  not  only  gone  off 
with  impunity,  but  triumphs  in  his  dignity  and 
preferment.  I  do  not  know  that  any  inquiry  or 
search  was  ever  made  after  this  writing,  or  that 
any  reward  was  ever  offered  for  the  discovery  of 
the  author,  or  that  the  infamous  book  was  ever 
condemned  to  be  burned  in  public :  whether  this 
proceeds  from  the  excessive  esteem  and  love  that 
men  in  power,  during  the  late  reigiL  had  for  wit, 
or  their  defect  of  zeal  and  concern  for  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  will  be  determined  best  by  those 
who  are  best  acquainted  with  their  character.** 

In  another  place  he  speaks  with  becoming  ab- 
horrence o(  a.  godless  author,  who  has  burlesqued 
a  Psalm.  This  author  was  supposed  to  be  Pope, 
who  published  a  reward  for  any  one  that  would 
produce  the  coiner  of  the  accusation,  but  never 
denied  it;  and  was  afterwards  the  perpetujU  and 
incessant  enemy  of  Blackraore^ 
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One  of  liifl  eaaayt  ia  upon  the  Spleen,  which  is 
treated  by  him  bo  much  to  his  own  satisfiustioD, 
that  he  has  pOblished  the  same  thoughts  in  the 
same  words ;  fint  in  the  "  Lay  Monastery ;" 
then  in  the  Essay ;  and  then  in  the  prefkce.to  a 
Medical  Treatise  on  the  Spleen.  One  passage, 
whidi  I  hate  foond  already  twice,  I  will  here  ex- 
hibit, because  I  think  it  better  imagined,  and 
better  expressed,  than  could  be  expected  from 
the  common  tenor  of  his  prose : 

** — As  the  seyeral  combinations  of  splenetic 
madness  and  folly  produce  an  infinite  yariety  of 
irr^:ular  understanding,  so  the  amicable  accom- 
modation and  alliance  between  seyeral  yirtues 
and  yices  produce  an  equal  diyersity  in  the  dis- 
positions and  manners  of  mankind ;  whence  it 
comes  to  pass,  that  as  many  monstrous  and  ab- 
surd productions  are  found  m  the  moral  as  in  the 
mtellectual  world.  How  surprising  is  it  ta  ob- 
serye,  among  the  least  culpable  men,  some  whose 
minds  are  attracted  by  heayen  and  earth  with  a 
seeming  equAl  force ;  some  who  are  proud  of  hu- 
mility ;  others  who  are  censorious  and  unchari- 
table, yet  self-denying  and  deyout ;  some  who 
join  contempt  of  the  world  with  sordid  ayarioe ;« 
and  others  who  preserre  a  great  degree  of  piety, 
with  ill-nature  and  un^oyemed  passions  I  Nor 
are  instances  of  this  mconsistent  mixture  less 
frequent  among  bad  men,  where  we  often,  with 
admiration,  see  persons  at  once  generous  and 
unjust,  impious  loyers  of  their  country  and  flagi- 
tious neroes,  good-natured  sharpers,  immoral 
men  of  honour,  and  Ebertihes  wno  will  sooner 
die  than  change  their  reli^on ;  and  thoue;fa  it  is 
true  that  repugnant  eoahtions  of  so  hi^  a  de- 
gree are  found  but  in  a  part  of  mankind,  yet 
none  of  the  whole  mass,  either  good  or  bad,  are 
entirely  exempted  from  some  absurd  mixture." 

He  about  this  time  (Aug.  SS,  1716)  became 
one  of  the  Elects  of  the  College  of  Physicians  ,- 
and  was  soon  after  (Oct  1)  chosen  Censor.  He 
seems  to  haye  arriyed  late,  whateyer  was  the 
reason,  at  his  medical  honours. 

Having  succeeded  so  well  in  his  book  on 
''Creation,"  by  which  he  established  the  great 
principle  of  all  religion,  bethought  his  undertak- 
mg  imperfect,  unless  he  likewise  enforced  the 
truth  of  revelationj  and  for  that  puipoee  added 
another  poem,  on  **  Redemption."  He  had  like- 
wise written,  before  his  "  Creation,"  three  books 
on  the  "Nature  of  Man." 

The  loyers  of  musical  deyotion  haye  always 
wished  for  a  more  happy  metrical  yersion  than 
they  haye  yet  obtained  of  the ''  Book  of  Psalms." 
This  wish  the  piety  of  Blackmore  led  him  to 
^tify  ;  and  he  produced  (17SL)  "  A  new  Ver- 
sion of  the  Psalms  of  Dayid,  fitted  to  the  Tunes 
used  in  Churches ;"  which,  bein^  recommended 
by  the  archbishops  and  many  bishops,  obtained 
a  license  for  its  admission  into  public  worship ; 
but  110  admission  has  it  yet  obtained,  nor  has  it 
any  right  to  come  where  Brady  and  Tate  had 
got  possession.  Blackmore's  name  must  be 
added  to  those  of  many  others  who,  by  the  same 
attempt,  have  obtained  only  the  praise  of  mean^ 
ingwelu 

He  was  not  yet  deterred  from  heroic  poetry. 
There  was  another  monarch  of  this  island  (for 
he  did  not  fetch  his  heroee  from  foreign  coun- 
tries) whom  he  considered  as  worthy  ofthe  epic 
muse;  and  he  dignified  "Alfred"  (1723)  with 
Iwelve  books.    But  the  opinion  ofthe  nation 


,was  now  lettled  {  a  hero  introdneeii  by  Bbdc 
more  was  not  likely  to  find  either  respeet  or 
kindness;  "Alfred"  took  his  place  by  "Eli- 
za." in  silence  and  darkness  j  beneyolenee  was 
ashamed  to  &your,  and  mahoe  was  weary  of 
insulting.  Of  his  four  epic  poems,  the  first  had 
such  reputation  and  popuhirity  as  enraged  the 
critics  -J  the  second  was  at  least  known  enoudt 
to  be  ndicoled ;  the  two  last  had  neither  frieiMa 
nor  enemies. 

Contempt  is  a  kind  of  gangrene,  which,  if  it 
seizes  one  part  of  a  character,  oommts  all  the 
rest  by  degrees.  Blackmore,  beinff  despisod  as 
a  poet,  was  in  time  neglected  asa  physiciao ;  his 
practice,  which  was  once  invidiously  mat,  foi> 
sodL  Urn  in  die  latter  part  of  his  life ;  but  bemg 
by  nature,  or  by  principle,  averse  from  idleness, 
he  employed  his  unwelcome  leisure  in  writing 
books  on  physic,  and  teaching  others  to  cure 
those  whom  he  could  himself  cure  no  lonser.  I 
know  not  whe^er  i  can  enumerate  ul  the 
treatises  by  which  he  has  endeavoured  to  difibse 
the  art  of  healing ;  for  there  is  scarcely  any  dis- 
temper, of  dreiSful  name,  which  he  has  not 
tau^t  the  reader  how  to  oppose.  He  has  writ- 
ten on  the  small-pQX,  with  a  vehement  invective 
against  inoculation ;  on  consumption,  the  spleeii, 
the  gout,  the  rheumatism,  the  kinff's  evu,  the 
dropsy,  the  jaundice,  the  stone,  the  diabetes, 
and  the  plague. 

Of  those  books,  if  I  had  read  them,  it  could 
not  be  expected  that  I  should  be  able  to  give  a 
critical  account  I  have  been  told  that  there  is 
someUiing  in  them  of  vexation  and  discontent,, 
discovered  by  a  perpetual  attempt  to  degrade 
physic  frt>m  its  suDlimity,  and  to  represent  it  as 
attainable  without  much  previous  or  eonoomi- 
tant  learning.  By  the  transient  glances  which 
I  have  thrown  upon  them,  I^  have  observed  an 
afi^ted  contempt  of  the  andents,  and  a  super* 
dlious  derision  of  transmitted  knowledge.  Of 
this  indecent  arrogance  the  following  quotation 
from  his  preface  to  the  "Treatise  on  the  Snudl- 
pox"  win  afford  a  specimen:  in  which,  whea 
the  reader  finds,  wbat  I  fear  is  true^  that,  when 
he  was  censuring  Hippocrates,  he  did  not  know 
the  difference  betweeh  ti^jthontm  and  apopkth^m, 
he  win  not  pay  much  regard  to  his  determins- 
tions  concerning  andentleaming. 

"As  for  his  book  of  Aphorisms,  it  is  like  my 
Lord  Bacon's  of  iht  same  title,  a  book  of  iests^ 
or  a  grave  collection  of  trite  and  trifling  obsei^ 
vations ;  of  which  though  many  are  true  aikd 
certain,  yet  they  sigpify  nothing,  and  may  aflbid 
diversion,  but  no  instruction ;  most  <h  them 
being  much  inferior  to  the  sayings  of  the  wise 
men  of  Greece,  which  yet  are  so  low  and  mean» 
that  we  are  entertamed  every  day  vrith  more 
valuable  sentiments  at  the  table  conversation  of 

Tinious  and  learned  men." 
am  unwilling,  however,  to  leave  him  in  total 
disgrace,  and  wdl  therefore  quote  from  another 
preface  a  passage  Fees  reprehensible. 

"Some  gentlemen  have  been  dismgeniioas 
and  unjust  to  me,  by  wrestmg  and  forcing  mr 
meaning,  in  the  preface  to  another  book,  as  if  I 
condemned  and  exposed'  all'  learning,  though 
thcnr  knew  I  dectared  that  I  greatly  honoured 
and  esteemed  afl  men  of  supenor  literature  and 
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wiu  native  gemus  to  make  a  physician  of  the 
fint  rank ;  but  if  thoee  talents  aie  aeparatedy  I 
aneited,  and  do  still  insist,  that  a  man  of  native 
sagacity  and  diCgence  wiU  prove  a  more  able 
and  useful  practiser  than  a  htevy  notional  scho- 
iaiv  encumbered  with  a  heap  of  confused  ideas." 
He  ¥ras  not  only  a  poet  and  a  phvsician,  but 
produced  likewise  a  work  of  a  oinerent  kind, 
**  A  tme  and  impartial  History  of  the  Conspira- 
cy againsi  King  William,  of  glonous  Memory, 
lA  tl^  Year  1695.**  This  I  have  never  seen,  but 
suppose  it  at  least  compiled  with  integrity.   He 
engkgtd  likewise  in  theological  controversy,  and 
wrote  two  books  agamst  the  Arians:   ''Just 
Prehidices  against  tMArian  Hypothesis  ;*'  and 
"  Modem  Arians  unmasked."    Another  of  his 
works  is  "  Natural  Theolo^,  or  Moral  Duties 
consideTed  apart  from  Positive;  with  some  Ob- 
servations on  the  Desirableness  and  Necessity 
of  a  supernatural  Revelation."    This  was  the 
last  book  that  he  published.   He  left  behind  him 
''The  Aoooinplished  Preacher,  or  an   Essay 
upon  Divine  Eloquence;"  which  was  printed 
alter  his  death  by  Mr.  White,  of  Nayland,  in 
Essex,  the  minister  who  attended  his  death-bed, 
and  testified  the  fervent  piety  of  his  fast  hours. 
He  died  on  the  eighth  of  October,  1729. 

BLACKMoan,  by  the  unremitted  enmity  of  the 
wits,  whom  he  provoked  more  by  his  virtue 
than  his  dufaiess,  has  been  exposed  to  worse 
treatment  than  he  deserved.  His  name  was  so 
long  used  to  point  every  epigram  upon  duU 
writers,  that  it  became  at  last  a  by-word  of 
contempt;  but  it  deserves  observation,  that 
malicnity  takes  hold  only  of  his  writings,  and 
that  his  me  passed  without  reproach,  even  when 
his  boldness  of  reprehension  naturally  turned 
upon  him  many  eyes  dearous  to  espy  faults,  ^ 
wnich  many  tongues  would  have  made  haste  to 
publish.  But  those  who  oodd  not  blame  could 
at  least  forbear  to  pruse,  and  therefore  of  his 
private  life  and  domestic  character  there  an  no 


As  an  author  he  may  justly  claim  the  honours 
of  magnanimity.  The  incessant  attacks  of  his 
enemies,  whami  serious  or  merry,  an  never 
discovered  to  have  disturbed  his  quiet  or  to  have 
lessened  bis  confidence  in  himself;  they  neither 
awed  him  to  silence  nor  to  caution ;  they  neither 
provoked  him  to  petulance  nor  depressed  him  to 
compiaiDt.  While  the  distributors  of  literary 
iamewere  endeavouring  to  depnciate  andde* 
grade  him,  he  either  des|Nsed  or  defied  them, 
wrote  on  as  he  had  written  belmre,  and  never 
turned  aside  to  quiet  them  by  dvilitjr  or  rcpiees 
them  by  eonfiitation. 

He  upended  with  great  security  on  his  own 

Sowers,  and  perhaps  was  for  that  reason  less 
ili^t  in  perusing  books.  His  literature  was, 
IthmkybiitsmalL  What  he  knew  of  antiquity  I 
suspect  him  to  have  gathered  irom  modern  com- 
pihaB :  bat,  though  he  could  not  boast  of  much 
critical  knowledge,  his  mind  was  stored  with 
general  principles,  and  he  left  minute  researches 
to  those  whom  he  considered  as  little  minds. 

With  this  disposition  he  wrote  most  of  his 
PoeouL  Having  formed  a  mastntficent  design, 
ne  was  careless  of  particular  and  subordinate 
elegancies;  hestudiod  no  niceties  of  versification, 
ha  waited  for  no  felicities  of  foncy,  but  caught 


fats  first  thongfats  on  the  fint  woids  m  which 

they  were  presented ;  nor  does  it  appear  that  he 
saw  beyond  his  own  performances,  or  had  ever 
elevated  his  views  to  that  ideal  perfection  which 
every  genius  bom  to  excel  is  condemned  always 
to  pursue,  and  never  overtake.  In  the  first 
suggestions  of  his  imagination  lyB  acouiesced ;  he 
thought  them  good,  and  did  not  seek  for  better* 
His  works  may  be  read  a  long  time  without  the 
occurrence  of  a  single  line  that  stands  prominent 
from  thereat. 

The  poem  on  "  Creation"  has,  however,  the 
appearance  of  more  circumspection;  it  wants 
neither  harmony  of  numbers,  accuracy  of  thoughtt 
nor  eleoance  ot  diction ;  it  has  either  been  wri^ 
ten  with  great  care,  or,  what  cannot  be  imagined 
of  so  long  a  work,  with  such  felicity  as  made 
care  less  necessary. 

Its  two  constituent  parts  are  ratiocinatioii 
and  description.  To  reason  in  verse  is  allowed 
to  be  difficult ;  but  Blackmore  not  only  reasons 
in  verse,  but  very  often  reasons  poetically,  and 
finds  the  art  of  uniting  ornament  with  strength, 
and  ease  with  closeness.  This  is  a  skill  wmch 
Pope  might  have  condescended  to  learn  fimn 
him,  when  he  needed  it  so  much  in  his  "  Moral 
Essays." 

In  his  descriptions,  both  of  life  and  nature^ 
the  poet  and  the  philosopher  happily  co-operate ; 
trutn  is  recommended  by  elegance,  and  elegance 
sustained  by  truth. 

In  the  structure  and  order  of  the  poem,  not 
only  the  greater  parts  are  properiy  consecutive, 
but  the  didactic  and  illustrative  paragraphs  are 
so  happily  mingled,  that  labour  is  relieved  by 
treasure,  and  the  attention  is  led  on  through  a 
long  succession  of  varied  excellence  to  the  ori- 

Sinai  position,  the  fundamental  principle  of  wia> 
om  uid  of  vurtne. 

As  the  heroic  poems  of  Blackmore  are  now 
little  rpad,  it  is  thoui^t  proper  to  insert,  as  a 
specimen  from  "Prince  Arthur,"  the  song  of 
Mopas,  mentioned  by  Molineux : 

Bm  that  whkh  Arthur  with  most  pleasure  heard 
Were  noble  etr^a,  by  If  opes  eung,  the  bard, 
Who  to  hia  harp  to  lofty  verve  benn, 
AiMl  through  the  aecret  mase  of  Nature  ran. 
He  the  Great  Spirit  aung,  that  all  things  flU*d, 
That  the  tumuftuoua  wavea  of  Chaoa  Btlll*d ; 
Whoae  nod  dlapoa^d  tiie  Janrlng  aeeda  to  peace. 
And  made  the  ware  of  hoatUe  atona  eeaaa. 
AH  being!  we  in  fruitful  nature  And, 
Proceeded  from  the  Great  Eternal  mind ; 
Streama  of  hia  unezhauated  apring  of  pow*r, 
And,  eherlih*d  with  hia  influence,  ensure. 
He  spread  the  pure  cerulean  fields  on  high. 
And  woh'd  the  chambera  of  the  vaulted  aky. 
Which  he,  to  suit  their  glory  with  their  height. 
Adom'd  with  globes  that  reel,  as  drunk  with  tight 
HIi  hand  dlreoed  all  the  tuneflil  apherea. 
He  tum>d  their  oiba,  and  poiiahHl  all  the  itan. 
He  fll]*d  the  Sun'a  yaat  lamp  with  golden  light. 
And  bid  the  ailrer  Moon  adorn  the  nighL 
He  apread  the  aliy  ocean  without  ehorea, 
Where  blrda  are  wafted  with  their  feaiher*d  osis. 
Then  sung  the  bard  how  the  light  vapoun  rise 
From  the  warm  earth,  and  cloud  the  amilla^  akles ; 
He  sung  how  aome,  cnilPd  in  their  airy  flight. 
Fan  acitfter^  down  in  pearly  dew  by  night ; 
How  some  raia*d  higher,  ait  in  aecret  ateams 
On  the  reflected  pointa  of  (wunding  beams, 
Till,  chilled  with  cold,  theT  ahape  the  ethereal  plain. 
Then  on  the  thirsty  earth  descend  in  rain ; 
How  some,  whoee  pans  a  alight  context<a«  ahow, 
SiniE,  hoTering  tlurough  the  sir,  in  fleecy  anow ; 
How  part  is  spun  in  dfilten  threads,  and  clings 
Entangled  In  the  grass  in  glewT  strinn ; 
How  others  stamp  to.  stones,  with  rushing  sounA 
i  all  from  their  crystal  quarries  to  the  ground ; 
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Bow  tome  tre  Md  Id  trains  that  kindled  fly. 

Id  harmless  flree  by  nif ht,  lUiore^he  sky } 

How  toma  in  winds  blow  with  Impetuous  fime, 

And  carry  ruin  where  thej  bend  their  course, 

While  some  conspire  to  form  a  gentle  breexe, 

To  fan  the  air  ana  play  amonf  tne  trees ; 

How  some,  enracM,  rrow  turbtiiem  and  lovd. 

Pent  in  the  boweto  ma  frowning  cloud, 

Thai  cracks,  an  if  the  axis  of  the  world  [hurl*d. 

Was  broke,  and  heav'n's  bright  tow'rs  were  downwards 

He  snnff  how  earth's  wide  ball,  at  Jove*s  command. 

Did  In  ue  midst  on  airy  columns  stand ; 

And  how  the  soul  of  plants  in  prison  held, 

And  botmd  wkh  sluggish  fetiers,  lies  conceaPd, 

Till,  wkh  the  Sprlne*8  warm  beams,  almost  released 

From  ihe  dull  weight  with  which  it  lay  oppreasM, 

Kb  vigour  spreads,  and  makes  the  teeming  earth 

Heave  up,  and  labour  with  the  sprouting  birth : 

The  active  spirit  freedom  seeks  in  vain, 

It  only  works  and  twists  a  stronger  chain ; 

Urging  lis  prisoa*s  sides  to  break  away, 

U  makes  that  wider  where  His  forc*d  to  attj ; 


Tin,  having  fonii*d  Its  living  house,  It  reari 
Its  head,  and  in  a  tender  irfant  appears. 
Hence  springs  the  oak,  the  beauty  of  the  groTSit 
Whose  sutely  trunk  fierce  storms  can  scarcely  nova 
Hence  grows  the  cedar,  hence  the  swelling  vine 
Does  round  the  elm  its  purple  clusters  iwhie  ; 
Hence  painted  flowers  the  smiling  gardens  blaaa. 
Both  with  their  fragrant  scent  and  gaudy  dress. 
Hence  the  white  lily  in  full  beauty  grows. 
Hence  the  blue  violet,  and  blushing  rose. 
He  sung  how  sunbeams  brood  upon  the  earth. 
And  In  the  gl«>be  hatch  such  a  numerous  binh ; 
Which  wajr  the  genial  warmth  in  Summer -Siomii 
Turns  putrid  vapours  to  a  bed  of  worms ; 
How  rain,  transiormM  by  this  prolific  pnw% 
Falls  from  the  clouds  an  animated  show*r. 
Ha  sung  the  embryo's  growth  within  the  womb, 
And  how  the  parts  their  various  shapes  assume  ; 
With  what  rare  art  the  woll0rous  structure  *s  wrought 
From  one  crude  mass  to  such  perfection  brought ; 
That  DO  part  useless,  none  inlsplac  *d  we  sea. 
None  are  forgot,  and  nore  would  monatroiis  ba. 
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Tbb  brevity  with  whieh  1  am  to  write  the  ao- 
<coiint  of  EujAH  Fenton  is  not  the  effect  of  in- 
•difference  or  negligence.  I  have  sought  intelli- 
ipfeiice  among  his  relations  in  his  native  country, 
but  have  not  obtained  it 

He  was  born  near  Newcastle,  in  Staffordshire, 
«f  an  ancient  family,*  whose  estate  was  very 
considerable ;  but  he  was  the  youngest  of  eleven 
children,  and  being,  therefore,  necessarily  des« 
tined  to  some  lucrative  employment,  was  sent 
first  to  school,  and  afterwards  to  Cambridge  ;t 
Init,  with  many  other  wise  and  virtuous  men, 
who,  at  that  time  of  discord  and  debate,  consult- 
ed conscience,  whether  well  or  ill-informed, 
more  than  interest,  he  doubted  the  legality  of 
the  ffoveminent,  and,  refusing  to  ouahfy  him- 
aelf  for  public  employment  by  the  oatns  required, 

•  He  was  bom  at  Shehon,  near  Newcastle,  May  30, 
1883;  and  was  the  youngest  of  eleven  children  of  John 
Fenton,  an  attorney  at  law,  and  one  of  the  coroners  of 
the  county  of  Stafford.  His  father  died  In  1094  ;  and  his 
grsra,  In  the  charchTard  of  Stoke  upon  Trent,  Is  dis- 
tinguished by  the  lollowlng  elegant  Latin  Inscription, 
froBt-the  pen  of  his  sun : 

H.  Si  £. 

JoAmrss  FsKToir 

de  Shelton 

antlquft  stirpe  generosusj 

juxta  reliquias  coi\jugis 

Catherijtx 

formi,,  moribus,  pletale, 

optlmo  viro  dignlsslmffit 

Qui 

intemerati  in  ecclesiam  fide, 

«t  virtutibus  intaminatis  enituk , 

neciion  ingenii  lepore 

bonis  artibus  expoltti, 

ac  animo  erga  omnes  benevolo, 

sibl  suisque  jucundus  vixit. 

Decern  annos  uxori  dilccia;  superstes 

magnum  buI  dealderium  bonis 

omnibus  reliquii, 

Anno   5  "^^ui'*  humanoe  laW, 
C        fetalis  su;c  56. 
Bee  Gent  Mag.  1791,  vol.  LXI.  p.  708.— N 

t  He  was  entered  of  Jesus  College,  and  took  a  bache- 
lor'B  degree  m  1704  ;  but  it  appearn  by  the  l}«<of  Tam- 
bridge  graduates  that  he  removed  jn  n^^i  to  Trinity 


lefl  the  university  wRhoiit  a  degree ;  but  I  never 
heard  that  the  enthusiasm  of  opposilion  impelled 
him  to  sepaiatioB  from  the  church. 

By  this  perverseness  of  integrity  he  was 
driven  out  a  commoner  of  Nature,  excluded 
from  the  regular  modes  of  profit  and  piosperitv, 
and  reduced  to  pick  up  a  livelihood  uncertain 
and  fortuitous ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
he  kept  his  name  unsuUied,  and  never  sufiered 
himself  to  be  reduced,  like  too  many  of  the  same 
sect,  to  mean  arts  and  dishonouiable  shifts. 
Whoever  mentioned  Fenton,  mentioned  him 
with  honour. 

The  life  that  passes  in  penury  must  neceesa* 
rily  pass  in  obscurity.  It  is  impossible  to  tmoe 
Fenton  from  year  to  year,  or  to  discover  what 
means  he  used  for  his  suppoil.  He  was  awhile 
secretary  to  Charies,  Earl  of  Orrery,  in  Flan 
ders,  and  tutor  to  his  young  son,  who  ailei^ 
wards  mentioned  him  with  great  esteem  and 
tenderness.  He  was  at  one  time  assistant  in  the 
school  of  Mr.  Bonwicke,  in  Surrey;  and  at  an* 
other  kept  a  school  for  himself,  at  Sevenoaks, 
in  Kent,  which  he  brought  into  reputation ;  but 
was  persuaded  to  leave  it  (1710)  by  Mr.  8t 
John,  with  promises  of  a  more  hooounble  em- 
ployment. 

His  opinions,  as  he  was  a  nonjuror,  seem  not 
to  have  been  remarkably  rigid.  He  wrote  with 
freat  zeal  and  affection  the  praises  of  dueen 
Anne,  and  very  willingly  and  hbermlly  extolled 
the  Duke  of  Marlboro^,  when  he  was  (1707) 
at  the  height  of  his  glory. 

He  expressed  still  more  attention  to  Marl- 
borough  and  his  family,  by  an  elegiac  pastoral 
on  the  Marauis  of  Blandford,  which  could  be 
prompted  only  by  respect  or  kindness  ;  for  nei- 
ther the  Duke  nor  Dutchess  desired  the  pniiso^ 
or  liked  the  cost  of  patronage. 

The  elegance  of  his  poetry  entitled  him  to  the 
company  of  the  wits  of  his  time,  and  theamia- 
blcnesB  of  iiis  manners  made  him  lovad  where- 
ever  he  was  known.  Of  his  friendship  to 
Southern  and  Pope  there  are  losttiof  monuments* 
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He  pnbftriied,  In  1707^  a  ooDeetbn  ef  poems. 
Br  Pope  he  waa  once  placed  in  a  station  that 
mignt  have  been  of  great  advantage,  Craggs, 
when  he  was  advanc^  to  be  secretary  of  state, 
(about  1730,)  feeling  his  own  want  of  literature, 
desired  Pope  to  procure  him  an  instructor,  by 
whose  help  he  might  supply  the  deficiencies  of 
his  education.  Pope  recommended  Fenton,  tn 
whom  Craggs  found  all  that  he  was  seeking. 
There  was  now  a  prospect  of  ease  and  plenty, 
for  Fenton  had  merit  and  Craggs  had  gcncrosi- 
tv ;  but  the  small-pox  suddenly  put  an  end  to 
the  pleasing  expectation. 

When  Pope,  after  the  great  success  of  his 
"Iliad,"  undertook  the  "  Odyssey,"  being,  as  it 
seems,  weary  of  translating,  he  determined  to 
engage  auxiliaries. — Twelve  books  he  took  to 
himself,  and  twelve  he  distributed  between 
Broome  and  Fenton :  the  books  allotted  to  Fen- 
ton were  the  first,  the  fourth,  the  ninetornth, 
and  the  twentieth.  It  is  observable,  that  he  did 
not  take  the  eleventh,  which  he  had  before  trans- 
lated into  blank  verse ;  neither  did  Pope  claim 
it,  but  committed  it  to  Broome.  How  the  two 
associates  performed  their  parts  is  well  known 
to  the  readers  of  poetry,  wno  have  never  been 
able  to  distingnisn  their  books  from  those  of 
Pope. 

in  1793,  was  performed  his  tragedy  of  Mari- 
amne ;"  to  which  Southern,  at  whose  house  it 
was  written,  is  said  to  have  contributed  such 
hints  as  his  theatrical  experience  supplied. — 
When  it  was  shown  to  Gibber,  it  was  rejected 
by  him,  with  the  additional  insolence  of  advis- 
ing Fenton  to  engage  himself  in  some  employ- 
ment of  honest  labour,  by  which  hemightoMnm 
that  support  which  he  could  never  hope  from  his 
poetiy.  The  play  was  acted  at  the  other  thea- 
tre ;  aod  the  biiital  petulance  of  Gibber  was  con- 
ftited,  thoogh,  pemape,  not  shamed,  by  general 
applause.  Fenton's  profits  are  said  to  have 
amountod  to  near  a  thousand  pounds,  with 
which  he  discharged  a  debt  contracted  by  his 
attendance  at  court. 

Fenton  seems  to  have  had  some  peculiar  sys- 
tem of  versification.  "  Mariamne  "  is  written  in 
lines  of  ten  syllables,  with  few  of  those  redun- 
dant tennmations  which  the  drama  not  only 
admits,  but  requires,  as  more  nearly  approach- 
ing to  real  dialogue.  The  tenor  of^his  verse  is 
so  unifonn  that  it  cannot  be  thought  casual ;  and 
yet  upon  what  principle  he  so  constructed  it,  is 
difficult  to  discover. 

The  mention  of  his  play  brings  to  my  mind  a 
very  trifling  occurrence.  Fenton  was  one  day 
in  the  company  of  Broome,  his  associate,  anij 
Ford,  a  clergyman,  at  that  time  too  well  known, 
whose  abilities,  instead  of  furnishing  convivial 
merriment  to  the  voluptuous  and  dissolute, 
might  have  enabled  him  to  excel  among  the  vir- 
Ukius  and  the  wise.  They  determined  all  to  see 
"<  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,"  which  was 
acted  that  night;  and  Fenton,  as  a  dramatic 
poet,  look  them  to  the  stage-door,  where  the 
doop-keeper,  inquiring  who  they  were,  was  told 
that  they  were  three  very  necessary  men,  Ford 
Broome,  and  Fenton.  The  name  in  the  play 
which  Pope  restored  to  Brotk  was  then  Broom«. 

It  was  perhaps  after  this  play  that  he  undep- 
took  to  revise  the  punctuation  of  Milton's  poems, 
^lich,  as  the  author  neither  wrote  the  original 
copy  Bor  ooneeted  the  press^  was  supposed  ca- 


pable  of  amendrMfit.  To  this  eifition  ha  pi^ 
fixed  a  short  and  elegant  account  of  Miltoirti 
life,  written  at  once  with  tenderness  and  inte- 
grite. 

He  published  likewise  (1729)  a  very  Splendid 
edition  of  Waller,  with  notes,  often  inefui,  oflen 
entertaining,  but  too  much  extended  by  lon|f 

?|Uotations  from  Glarcndon*  Illustrations  drawa 
rom  a  book  so  easily  consulted  should  be  made 
by  reference  rather  Uian  transcription. 

The  latter  part  of  his  life  was  calm  and  plea* 
sant  The  relict  of  Sir  William  Trumbun  in* 
vited  him,  by  Pope's  recommendation,  to  edwi 
cate  her  son ;  whom  he  first  instructed  at  homOy 
and  then  attended  to  Gambridge.  The  lady 
afterwards  detained  him  with  her  as  the  auditor 
of  her  accoun  ts.  He  often  wandered  to  London, 
and  amused  himself  vnth  the  conversation  of  hia 
friends. 

He  died,  in  1730,  at  Easthamstead,  in  Berfc« 
shire,  the  scat  of  Lady  Trumbull ;  and  Pope, 
who  had  been  always  his  friend,  honoured  him 
with  an  epitaph,  of  which  he  borrowed  the  two 
first  lines  from  Grashaw. 

Fenton  was  tall  and  bulky,  inclined  to  ooipi^ 
lence,  which  he  did  not  lessen  by  much  exerdae; 
for  he  was  very  slug^h  and  sedentary,  rosa 
late,  and  when  he  Imd  risen,  sat  down  to  hit 
books  or  papers.  A  woman  that  once  waited 
on  him  in  a  lodging  told  him.  as  she  said,  that 
he  would  "•  lie  a-b^,  and  be  fed  with  a  spoon." 
This,  however,  was  not  the  worst  that  mieht 
have  been  prognosticated ;  for  Pope  says,  in  nia 
Letters,  that  **  he  died  of  indolence ;"  but  hit 
immediate  distemper  was  the  gout 

Of  his  morals  and  his  conversation  the  accooat 
is  uniform ;  he  was  never  named  but  with  praise 
and  fondness,  as  a  man  in  the  hififaest  oegiee 
amiable  and  excellent.  Such  was  &e  chan^ter 
given  him  by  the  £ari  of  Orrery,  his  pupil ; 
such  is  the  testimony  of  Pope  :*  and  such  weie 
the  suffrages  of  all  who  coula  boast  of  his  ao- 
quaintancc. 

By  a  former  writer  of  his  life  a  story  is  tald 
which  ought  not  to  be  foi^gotten.  He  used,  la 
the  latter  part  of  his  time,  to  pay  his  relatioas  in 
the  countiy  a  yearly  visit  At  an  entertainment 
made  for  the  family  by  his  elder  brother,  he  ob« 
served,  that  one  of  his  sisters,  who  had  married 
unfortunately,  was  absent ;  and  found,  upon  in* 
quiry,  that  Jistress  had  made  her  thought  un- 
worthy of  invitation.  As  she  was  at  no  great  dia* 
tance,  he  refused  to  sit  at  the  table  till  she  waa 
called,  and  when  she  had  taken  her  place  waa 
careful  to  show  her  particular  attention. 

His  collection  of  poems  is  now  to  be  consider- 
ed. The  "Ode  to  the  Sun"  is  written  upon  a 
common  plan,  without  uncommon  sentiments ; 
but  its  greatest  fault  is  its  length.  No  poem 
should  be  long,  of  which  the  purpose  is  only  to 
strike  the  fancy,  without  enli^tening  the  on 
derstanding  by  precept,  ratiocmation,  or  naiva* 
tive.  A  blaze  nrst  pleases  and  then  tires  the 
sight 

Of  "  Florelio"  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  k 
is  an  occasional  pastoral,  which  implies  some* 
thing  neither  natural  nor  artificial,  neither  co» 
mic  nor  serious. 

The  next  ode  is  irregular,  and  therefore  dsfeo 
live.    As  the  scntimentii  are  pious,  they  cannot 
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maaij  bo  Dew ;  tar  what  can  be  added  to  topics 
on  wnich  succesnye  ages  have  been  employed  ? 
Of  the  **  Paraphrase  on  Isaiah''  nothing  very 
tavourable  can  be  said.  Sublime  and  solemn 
prose  gains  little  by  a  change  to  blank  verse ; 
and  the  paraphrast  has  deserted  his  original, 
W- admitting  images  not  Asiatic,  at  least  not 
Jndaical; 

^Retaminf  Pesct, 

DoTe<4y*d,  and  rob*d  in  whits— 

Of  his  petty  poems  some  are  very  trifling, 
without  any  thing  to  be  praiied,  either  in  the 
thought  or  expression.  He  is  unlucky  in  his 
competitions ;  ne  tells  the  same  idle  tale  with 
Congreve,  and  does  not  tell  it  so  well.  He  trans- 
lates from  Ovid  the  same  epistle  as  Pope ;  but  I 
am  afraid  not  with  equal  happiness. 

To  examine  his  performances  one  by  one 
would  be  tedious,  aia  translation' from  Homer 
into  blank  verse  will  find  few  readers,  while  an- 
other can  be  had  in  rhyine.  The  piece  addressed 
to  Lambarde  is  no  disagreeable  specimen  of 
epistolary  poetry ;  and  his  ode  to  Lord  Gower 
was  pronouncea  by  Pope  the  next  ode  in  the 
Knghsh  language  to  Dryden's  ''  Cecilia."  Fen- 
ton  may  be  justly  styled  an  excellent  versifier 
and  a  good  poet. 

Whatever  I  have  said  of  Fenton  is  confirmed 
by  Pope  in  a  letter,  by  which  he  communicated 
to  Broome  an  account  of  his  death. 

To  the  Revd.  Mr.  Brooms. 

At  Pulham,  near  Harlstone 

Nor 
(By  Becdes  Bag.]  Suffolke. 

DrSir, 
•*  I  iNTiNOBn  to  wiito  to  you  on  this  melan- 
eholy  subject,  the  death  of  Mr.  Fenton,  before 
yrs  came ;  but  stay'd  to  have  informed  myself 
and  you  of  ye  circumstances  of  it.  AU  I  hear 
is,  that  he  felt  a  Gradual  Decay,  tho'  so  early  in 
Life,  and  was  declining  for  5  or  6  months.  It 
was  not,  as  I  apprehended^  the  Gout  in  his  Sto- 
mach, but  I  believe  rather  a  Complication  first 
of  Gross  Humours,  as  he  was  naturally  corpu- 
lent, not  discharging  themselves,  as  he  used  no 
sort  of  Ebcercise.  No  man  better  bore  ye  ap- 
proaches of  his  Dissolution  (as  I  am  told)  or 
with  less  ostentation  yielded  np  his  Being.  The 


great  modesty  weh  you  kaow  was  natural  to 
him,  and  ye  great  Contempt  he  had  for  all  sorts 
of  Vanity  and  Parade,  liever  appeared  more 
than  in  his  last  moments :  He  had  a  conscious 
Satisfaction  (no  doubt)  in  acting  righi,  in  feeling 
himself  honest,  true,  and  unpretending  to  more 
than  was  his  own.  So  he  died,  as  he  lived, 
with  that  secret,  yet  suflicient,  ContentmenL 

As  to  any  Papers  left  behind  him,  I  dare  say 
they  oan  be  but  few ;  for  this  reason,  he  never 
wrote  out  of  Vanity,  or  thought  much  of  the 
Applause  of  men.  I  know  an  instance  where 
he  did  his  utmost  to  conceal  his  own  merit  that 
way ;  and  if  we  join  to  this  his  natural  Love  of 
Ease,  I  fancy  we  must- expect  little  of  this  sort ; 
at  least  I  hear  of  none  except  some  few  further 
remarks  on  Waller  (wch  his  cautious  integrity 
made  him  leave  an  order  to  be  given  to  Mr. 
Tonson)  and  perhaps,  tho'  'tis  many  yecurs  since 
I  saw  it,  a  Translation  of  ye  first  Book  of  Op- 
pian.  He  had  begun  a  tragedy  of  Dion,  but 
made  small  progress  in  it 

As  to  his  other  Affairs,  he  died  poor,  but  ho- 
nest, leaving  no  Debts,  or  Legacies ;  except  of 
a  few  pds  to  Mr.  Trumbull  and  my  Lady,  in 
token  of  respect,  Gratefulness,  and  mutual  Es- 
teem. 

I  shall  with  pleasure  take  upon  me  to  draw 
this  amiable,  quiet,  deserving,  unpretending 
Christian  and  rhilosophical  character,  in  his 
Epitaph.  There  truth  may  be  spoken  in  a  few 
words :  as  for  Flourish,  &  Oratory,  &  Poetry,  I 
leave  them  to  younger  and  more  hvely  Writers, 
such  as  love  writing  for  writing  sake,  and  wd 
rather  shew  their  own  Fine  Parts,  yn  Report 
the  'Valuable  ones  of  any  other  man.  So  the 
Elegy  I  renounce. 

I  condole  with  you  from  my  heart  on  the  lo« 
of  BO  worthy  a  man,  and  a  Friend  to  us  both. 
Now  he  is  gone,  I  must  tell  you  he  has  done  you 
many  a  go^  office,  and  set  your  character  in  ye 
feurest  light  to  some  who  .either  mistook  you,  or 
knew  you  not.  I  doubt  not  he  has  done  the  same 
for  me. 

Adieu :  Let  us  love  his  memory,  and  profit  by 
his  example.    I  am  very  sincerely 
DrSir, 

Your  afieetionato 
ftrealSeprant 

Aug.  S9tfa,  173a  A.  Pora. 
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Jomr  Gat,  descended  from  an  old  &m9y,  that 
had  been  long  in  possession  of  the  manor  of 
Qoldworthy,*  in  Devonshire,  was  bom  in  1688, 
at  or  near  Barnstaple,  where  he  was  educated  by 
Mr.  Luck,  who  tau^t  the  sdiool  of  that  town 
with  |ood  reputation,  and  a  little  before  he  re- 
tired from  it,  published  a  volume  of  Latin  and 
Elnglish  verses.  Under  such  a  master  he  was 
likaly  to  form  a  taste  for  poetry.    Being  bom 

♦  €Mdwonhy6oe8  not  appear  in  the  VHlare.—Vr.  i. 
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without  prospect  of  hereditary  riches,  he  was 
sent  to  London  in  his  youth,  and  placed  appreo* 
tice  with  a  silk-mercer. 

How  long  he  continued  behind  the  counter,  or 
with  what  degree  of  softness  and  dexterity  he 
received  and  accommodated  the  ladies,  as  he 
probably  took  no  delight  in  telling  it,  is  not 
known.  The  report  is,  that  he  was  soon  weary 
of  either  the  restraint  or  servility  of  his  ooco- 
pation,  and  easily  persuaded  his  master  to  dis- 
cham  htm. 

The  Dutchess  of  Monmouth,  icmarkable  fbr 
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ioAaiible  penevennoe  in  hev  demand  to  be 
treated  as  a  princess,  in  171S  took  Qaj  into  her 
serrice  as  secretary :  by  ^nitting  a  shop  for  such 
eerrice  he  mifi;ht  gain  leisiire,  but  he  certainly 
advanced  little  in  the  boast  of  independence. 
Of  his  leisure  he  made  so  good  use,  that  he 
published  next  year  a  poem  on  **  Rural  Sports," 
ud  inscribed  it  to  Mr.  Pope,  who  was  then 
rising-  fast  into  reputation.  Pope  was  pleased 
with  the  honour;  and,  when  ne  became  ac- 
quainted with  Gay,  found  such  attiactions  in  his 
mannera  and  conversation,  that  he  seems  to  have 
received  hixn  into  his  inmost  confidence ;  and  a 
friendship  was  fonned  between  them  which  lastr 
ed  to  their  separation  by  death,  without  any 
known  abatement  on  either  nart.  Gay  was  the 
genenl  fisiTourite  of  the  whole  association  of 
wits;  but  they  regarded  him  as  a  playfellow 
rather  than  a  partner,  and  treated  him  with  more 
fondness  than  respect. 

Next  year  he  published  ''The  Shepherd's 
Week,"  six  £lngbsh  pastorals,  in  which  the 
images  are  drawn  from  real  life,  such  as  it  ap- 
pears amon^  the  rustics  in  parts  of  England  re- 
mote from  London.  Steele,  in  some  papers  of 
''The  Guardian,'*  had  praised  Ambrose  rhilips, 
as^  the  pastoral  writer  that  yielded  only  to  Theo- 
crititt,  Virgil,  and  Spenser.  Pope,  who  had  also 
published  pastorals,  not  pleased  to  be  overlooked, 
drew  np  a  comparison  of  his  own  compositions 
with  those  of  Philips,  in  which  he  covertly  gave 
himself  the  preference,  while  he  seemed  to  dis- 
own it  Not  content  with  this,  he  is  supposed 
to  haye  incited  Quj  to  write  "The  Shepherd's 
Week  ;"^  to  show,  that  if  it  be  necessary  to  copy 
nature  with  minuteness,  rural  life  must  be  exhi- 
bited such  as  grossness  and  ignorance  havemad'e 
it  So  far  the  plan  was  reasonable :  but  the  pas- 
torals are  introduced  by  a  Drocme,  written  with 
such  imitation  aa  they  could  obtain  of  obsolete 
language,  and  by  consecjuence  in  a  style  that 
was  neyer  spoken  nor  wntten  in  any  age  or  in 
any  place. 

But  the  effect  of  reality  and  truth  became  con- 
spicuous, even  when  the  intention  was  to  show 
(hem  grovelling  and  degraded.  These  Pastorals 
became  popular,  and  were  read  with  delight,  as 
Just  representations  of  rural  manners  and  occu- 
pations, by  those  who  had  no  interest  in  the  ri- 
valry of  the  poets,  nor  knowledge  of  the  critical 
dispute. 

In  1713  he  brought  a  comedy  called  "The 
Wife  of  Bath"  upon  the  stage,  but  it  received 
no  appkiUBe ;  he  printed  it,  however,  and  seven- 
teen years  after,  having  altered  it,  and,  .as  he 
th^u^t,  adapted  it  more  to  the  public  taste,  he 
offered  it  again  to  the  town :  but,  though  bewas 
Hushed  with  the  success  of  the  "Be^:gars'  Ope« 
ra,"  had  the  mortification  to  see  it  again  re- 
jected. 

In  the  last  year  of  Ctueen  Anne's  life,  Gay 
was  made  secretary  to  the  Blorl  of  Clarendon, 
ambassador  to  the  coiut  of  Hanover.  This  was 
a  station  that  naturally  gave  him  hopes  of  kind- 
ness from  every  party  ;  but  the  Glueen's  death 
put  an  end  to  her  favours,  and  he  had  dedicated 
his  "Shepherd's  Week"  to  Bolingbroke,  which 
Swift  considered  as  the  crime  that  obstructed  all 
kindness  from  the  house  of  Hanover. 
^  He  did  not,  however,  omit  to  improve  the 
light  which  his  ofiicc  had  ffiven  him  to  the  no- 
tice of  th»ni3rai  ftunily.    On  the  arrival  of  tiie 


PrincesB  of  Wales,  ht  wrote  a  poem,  tad  ob- 
tained so  much  ft vomr,  that  both  the  Prince  and 
Princess  went  to  see  his  "  What  d'ye  call  it," 
a  kind  of  mock  tragedy^  in  which  the  images 
wove  comic,  and  the  action  grave:  so  that,  as 
Pope  relates,  Mr.  Cromwell,  who  could  not  hear 
what  was  said,  was  at  a  loss  how  to  reconcile 
the  laughter  of  the  audience  vrith  the  solemnity 
of  the  scene. 

Of  this  performance  the  value  certainly  is  but 
little^  but  it  was  one  of  the  lucky  trifles  that 
givej^easure  by  novelty,  and  was  so  much  ftp 
voured  by  the  audience,  that  envy  appeared 
against  it  m  the  form  of  criticism ;  and  Uriffin, 
a  player,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Theobald,  a 
man  afterwards  more  remarkable,  produced  a 
pamphlet  called  "The  Key  to  the  What  d've 
eall  It;"  which,  says  Ghiy,  "calls  me  a  blockp 
head,  and  Mr.  Pope  a  knave." 

But  fortune  has  always  been  inconstant 
Not  long  afterwards  (1717)  he  endeavoured  to 
entertain  the  town  with  "Three  hours  after 
Marriage ;"  a  comedy  written,  as  there  is  suf^ 
ficient  reason  lor  believing,  by  the  joint  assist 
ance  of  Pope  and  Arbuthnot  One  purpose  of 
it  was  to  bring  into  contempt  Dr.  Woodward, 
the  Fossilist,  a  man  not  really  or  justly  con- 
temptible. It  bad  the  fate  which  sucn  out- 
rages deserve ;  the  scene  in  which  Woodward 
was  directly  and  apparently  ridiculed,  by  the  i» 
troduction  of  a  mummy  and  a  crocoaile,  dis» 

Susted  the  audience,  and  the  performance  was 
riven  off  the  stage  with  general  condemnation. 

Gay  is  represented  as  a  man  easily  incited  to 
hope,  and  deeplydepressed  when  his  nopcs  were 
disappointed.  This  is  not  the  character  of  a 
hero ;  but  it  may  naturally  imply  something 
more  generally  welcome,  a  soft  and  civil  com- 
panion. Whoever  is  apt  to  hope  good  from 
others  is  diligent  to  please  them  ;  but  he  that 
believes  his  powers  strong  enough  to  force  their 
own  way,  commonly  tries  only  to  please  himr 
self. 

He  had  been  simpfe  enough  to  imagine  tliat 
those  who  laughed  at  the  "What  d'ye  cdl  it* 
would  raise  the  fortune  of  its  Author ;  and, 
finding  nothing  done,  sunk  into  dejection.  His 
friends  endeavoured  to  divert  him.  The  Earl  of 
Burlington  sent  him  (1716)  into  Devonshire; 
the  year  after,  Mr.  Pulteney  took  him  to  Aix: 
and  in  the  following  year  Lord  Harcourt  invitea 
him  to  his  seat,  where,  during  his  visit,  the  two 
rural  lovers  were  killed  vnSi  lightning,  as  is 
particularly  toM  in  Pope's  Letters. 

Being  now  generally  known,  he  published 
(1720)  his  poems  by  subscription,  with  such 
success,  that  he  raised  a  thousand  pounds ;  and 
called  his  friends  to  a  consultation,  what  use 
might  be  best  made  of  it.  Lewis,  the  steward 
of  Lord  Oxfbrd,  advised  him  to  intrust  it  to  the 
ftinds,  and  \hre  upon  the  interest ;  Aibuthnot 
bade  him  to  intrust  it  to  Providence,  and  live 
upon  the  princifMil ;  Pope  directed  him,  and  was 
seconded  ov  Swift,  to  purchase  an  annuity. 

Gay  in  that  disastrous  year'*'  had  a  present 
from  young  Craggs  of  some  South-sea  stock, 
and  once  supposed  himself  to  be  master  ot 
twenty  thousand  pounds.  His  friends  persuaded 
him^o  sell  his  share;  but  he  dreamed  of  dignity 
and  splendour,  and  could  not  bear  to  obstruct 
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mU  m  rnndk  aswodd  pnrehasa  a  hundred  a 
yaar  for  Ufii»  *^whkhf^ma,ys  Featon,  ^  will  make 
you  awe  of  a  dean  ahiit  and  a  ahoolder  of  mnt> 
ton  eveiy  day."  This  counsel  waa  rejected; 
the  profit  and  prindpel  were  loet,  and  Gay  sunk 
nnder  the  calamity  ao  low  that  his  life  became 
in  danger. 

By  tne  care  of  his  friends,  amon^  whom  Pope 
appears  to  have  shown  particular  tenderness, 
hia  health  was  restored ;  and,  returning  to  his 
itadiesy  he  wrote  a  tragedy  called  *<The  Cap- 
tives," which  he  was  invited  to  read  before  the 
Princess  of  Wales.  When  the  hour  came,  he 
Mw  the  Princess  and  her  ladies  all  in  expectap 
tion,  and  advancing  with  reverence  too  great 
for  any  other  attention,  stumbled  at  a  stool,  and 
ialling  forwards,  threw  down  a  weighty  ja- 
pan screen*  The  Princess  started,  the  uufiea 
screamed,  and  poor  Gajr,  after  all  the  diatur* 
bance^  was  still  to  read  his  play. 

The  fate  of"  The  Captives,"  which  was  acted 
at  Dniry  Lane  in  1723-4, 1  know  not;^  but  he 
now  thought  himself  in  favour,  and  undertook 
(1786)  to  write  a  volume  of  Fables  for  the  im- 

frovement  of  the  young  Duke  of  Cumberland, 
'or  this  he  is  said  to  have  been  promised  a  re- 
ward, which  he  had  doubtless  magnified  with 
all  the  wild  expectations  of  indigence  and  va- 
aitv. 

Next  year  the  Prince  and  Princess  became 
King  and  Cluecn,  and  Gay  was  to  bo  great  and 
happy;  but  upon  the  Het'tlement  of  the  house- 
hold he  found  himself  appointed,  gentleman- 
usher  to  the  Princes?  Louisa.  By  this  offer  he 
thoimht  himself  insulted,  and  sent  a  message  to 
the  CLueen,  that  he  was  too  old  for  the  pTace. 
There  seem  to  have  been  many  maohinations 
employed  afterwards  in  his  favour ;  and  diUgent 
court  was  jpaid  to  Mrs,  Howard,  afterwards 
Countess  of  Suffolk,  who  was  much  beloved  by 
the  King  and  Ctueen,  to  engage  her  interest  for 
his  promotion;  but  solicitations,  verses,  and 
flatteries,  were  thrown  away ;  the  lady  heard 
them,  and  did  nothing. 

All  the  pain  which  he  auflfered  from  the  ne- 
glect, or  as  he  perhaps  termed  it,  the  ingratitude 
of  the  court,  may  be  supposed  to  have  been 
driven  away  by  the  unexampled  success  of  the 
« Beggars'  Opera."  This  play,  written  iu  ridi- 
cule of  the  musical  Italian  drama,  was  first  of- 
fered to  Cibber  and  his  brethren  at  Dniry  Lane, 
and  rejected ;  it  bcnng  then  carried  to  Rich,  had 
the  ej^t,  as  was  ludicrously  said,  of  making 
Gay  richf  and  Rich  gay» 

Of  this  lucky  piece,  as  the  reader  cannot  but 
wish  to  know  the  original  and  progress,  I  have 
mserted  the  relation  which  Spence  has  given  in 
Pope's  words. 

"  Dr.  Swifl  had  been  observing  once  to  Mr. 
Gay,  what  an  odd  pretty  sort  of  a  tiling  a  New- 
gate  pastoral  might  make.  Gay  was  inclined 
to  tnr  at  such  a  thing  for  some  time ;  but  after- 
wards thought  it  would  be  better  to  write  a  co- 
medy on  the  same  plan.  This  was  what  gave 
rise  to  the  'Beggars'  Opera.'  Ho  began  on  it; 
and  when  first  he  mentioned  it  to  Swift,  the 
Doctor  did  not  much  like  the  project  As  he 
carried  it  on,  he  showed  what  he  wrote  to  both 
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of  iif^«ndwemiar«iil  fbai  gaTO  a  coinelloB» 
or  a  word  or  two  of  advice ;  but  it  was  wholly 
of  hia  own  writing. — ^When  it  was  done,  nei- 
ther of  ua  thou^t  it  would  succeed.  We 
showed  it  to  Congreve,  who,  alter  reading  it 
over,  said,  it  would  either  take  greatly,  or  be 
damned  confoundedly. — We  were  all,  at  the 
first  night  of  it,  in  great  uncertainty  of  the  event ; 
till  we  were  very  much  encouraged  by  overhear- 
ing the  Duke  or  Argyle,  who  sat  in  the  next  box 
to  us,  say,  *  It  will  do — ^it  must  do !  I  see  it  in 
the  eyes  of  them.'  This  was  a  good  while  be- 
fore the  first  act  was  over,  and  so  gave  us  ease 
soon;  for  that  duke  (besides  his  own  good 
taste)  has  a  particular  knack,  as  any  one  now 
living,  in  discovering  the  taste  of  the  public* 
He  was  quite  right  in  this  as  usual ;  the  good 
nature  of^tlie  audience  appeared  stronger  and 
stronger  every  act,  and  ended  in  a  clamour  of 
applause." 

its  reception  is  thus  recorded  in  the  notes  to 
the  "Dunciad;" 

''This  piece  was  received  with  greater  ap- 
plause than  was  ever  known.  Besides  being 
acted  in  London  sixty-three  days  without  inter- 
ruption, and  renewed  the  next  season  with  equal 
applause,  it  spread  into  all  the  great  towns  of 
England;  was  played  in  many  places  to  the 
thirtieth  and  fortieth  time ;  at  Hath  and  Bristol 
fifty,  &c.  It  made  its  progress  into  WalesL 
ScoUand,  and  Ireland,  wnerc  it  was  performed 
twenty-four  days  successively.  The  ladies  car- 
ried about  with  them  the  favourite  songs  of  it 
in  fans,  and  houses  were  furnished  with  it  in 
screens.  The  fame  of  it  was  not  confined  to 
the  Author  only.  The  person  who  acted  Polly, 
till  tlicn  obscure,  became  all  at  once  tlie  favour- 
ite of  the  town ;  her  pictures  were  engraved,  and 
sold  in  great  numbers ;  her  life  wntten,  hooka 
of  letters  and  verses  to  her  published,  and 
pamphlets  made  even  of  her  sa^gs  and  jests. 
Furtnermore,  it  drove  out  of  England  (for  tliat 
season^  the  Italian  opera,  which  had  carried  all 
before  it  for  ten  years." 

Of  this  performance,  when  it  was  printed,  the 
reception  was  different,  according  to  the  differ- 
ent opinion  of  its  reaaers.  Swift  commended 
it  for  the  excellence  of  its  morality,  as  a  piece 
that  "  placed  all  kinds  of  vice  in  the  strongest 
and  most  odious  light ;"  but  others,  and  among 
them  Dr.  Herring,  afterwards  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  censured  it  as  giving  encourage- 
ment not  only  to  vice,  but  to  crimes,  by  making 
a  highwayman  the  hero,  and  dismissing  him  at 
last  unpunished.  It  has  been  even  said,  that 
after  the  exhibition  of  the  "  Beggars'  Opera," 
the  gangs  of  robbers  were  evidenUy  multiplied. 

Both  these  decisions  are  surely  exaggerated. 
The  play,  like  many  others,  was  plainly  written 
only  to  divert,  without  any  moral  purpose,  and 
is  therefore  not  likely  to  do  good ;  nor  can  it  be 
conceived,  without  more  speculation  than  life 
reauires  or  admits,  to  be  productive  of  much 
evil.  Highwaymen  and  housebreakers  seldom 
frequent  the  playhouse,  or  mingle  in  any  elegant 
diversion;  nor  is  it  possible  for  any  one  to 
imagine  that  he  may  rob  with  safety,  because 
he  scos  Mackheath  reprieved  upon  the  stage. 

This  objection,  however,  or  some  other,  ra  • 
ther  political  than  moral,  obtained  such  preva- 
lence, that  when  Gav  produced  a  second  part 
under  the  name  of  "Polly,"  it  was  prohibited 
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by  tike  Loid  Chamberlain ;  and  he  was  forced 
to  recompense  his  repulse  by  a  subscription, 
which  is  said  to  have  been  so  liberally  bestowed, 
that  what  he  called  oppression  ended  in  profit. 
The  publication  was  so  much  favoured,  that 
thongn  the  first  part  gained  him  four  hundred 
pounds ;  near  thnce  as  much  was  the  profit  of 
the  second.* 

He  received  yet  another  recompense  for  tliis 
supposed  hardship  in  the  affectionate  attention 
of  tne  Duke  and  Dutchess  of  Clueensbcrry,  into 
whose  house  he  was  taken,  and  with  whom  he 
passed  the  remaining  part  of  his  life.  The  Duke, 
considering  his  want  of  economy,  undertook  the 
management  of  his  money,  ana  gave  it  to  him 
as  he  wanted  it*  But  it  is  supposed  that  the 
discountenance  of  the  court  sunk  deep  into  his 
heart,  and  gave  him  more  discontent  than  the 
applauses  or  tenderness  of  his  friends  could 
overpower.  He  soon  fell  into  his  old  distemper, 
an  habitual  colic,  and  languished,  though  with 
many  inten'als  of  ease  and  cheerfulness,  till  a 
violent  fit  at  last  seized  him,  and  hurried  him  to 
the  grave,  as  Arbuthnot  reported,  with  more 
precipitance  than  he  had  ever  known.  He  died 
on  the  4lli  of  Dccembor,  1732,  and  was  buried 
Ri  Westminster  Abbey.  The  letter  which 
brought  an  account  of  his  death  to  Swifl  was 
laid  by  for  some  days  unopened,  because  when 
he  received  it  he  was  impressed  vnth  the  precon- 
ception of  some  misfortune. 

After  his  death,  was  published  a  second  vo- 
hime  of  "Fables,"  more  political  than  the  for- 
mer. His  opera  of  **  Achulcs "  was  acted,  and 
the  profits  were  given  to  two  widow  sisters, 
who  inherited  what  he  lcf>,  as  his  lawful  heirs ; 
for  he  died  without  a  will,  though  he  had  ga- 
thered* three  thousand  pounds.  There  have 
appeared  likewise  under  his  name  a  comedy 
called  "The  Distressed  Wife,"  and  "The  Re- 
hearsal at  Gotham,"  a  piece  of  humour.^ 

The  character  given  him  by  Pope  is  this :  that 
''he  was  a  natural  man,  without  design,  who 
spoke  what  he  thought,  and  just  as  he  thought 
it ;"  and  that  "  he  was  of  a  timid  temper,  and 
fearful  of  givinjj  offence  to  the  great  ;"*  which 
caution,  however,  says  Pope,  was  of  no  avail. 

As  a  poet,  he  cannot  be  rated  very  high.  He 
was,  as  I  oner  heard  a  female  critic  remark, 
**of  a  lower  order."  He  had  not  in  any  great 
degree  the  mens  divinior,  the  dignity  of  genius. 
Much  however  must  be  allowed  to  the  author 
of  a  new  species  of  composition,  though  it  be  not 
of  the  hi«;hest  kind.  We  owe  to  Gay  the  ballad 
opera ;  a  mode  of  comedy  which  at  first  was 
supposed  to  delight  only  by  its  novelty,  but  has 
now  by  the  experience  of  half  a  century  been 
found  so  well  accommodated  to  the  disposition 
of  a  popular  audience,  that  it  is  likely  to  keep 
long  possession  of  the  stage.  Whether  this  new 
drama  was  the  product  of  judgment  or  of  luck, 
the  praise  of  it  must  be  given  to  the  inventor ; 
and  there  are  mapy  writers  read  with  more  reve- 
rence, to  whom  such  merit  of  originality  cannot 
be  attributed. 

His  first  performance,  "The  Rural  Sports," 
b  such  as  was  easily  planned  and  executed ;  it 
is  never  contemptible  nor  ever  excellent    The 


"  Fan"  is  one.  of  those  mythological  ftction* 
which  antiquity  delivers  ready  to  the  hand,  but 
which,  hke  otlier  things  that  lie  open  to  every 
one^s  use,  ai'e  of  little  value.  The  attention  na- 
turally retires  from  a  new  talc  of  Venus,  Diana, 
and  Minerva. 

His  ^'Fables'*  seem  to  have  been  a  favourite 
work;  for,  having  published  one  volume,  he 
lefl  another  behhid  hini.  Of  this  kind  of  fables, 
the  authors  do  not  appear  to  have  formed  any 
distinct  or  settled  notion.  Phsedrus  evidently 
confounds  them  witli  tales ;  and  Gay  both  with 
tales  and  allegorical  prosopopoeias.  A  fuble,  or  « 
apologue,  such  as  is  now  uudcr  consideration^ 
seems  to  be  in  its  gcimine  state,  a  narrative  in 
which  beings  irrational,  and  sometimes  inani- 
mate, arbores  loqwmturt  ncn  ttmtwnftnB,  are,  for 
the  purpose  of  moral  instruction,  feigned  toaet 
and  speak  with  human  interests  and  passions. 
To  this  description  the  compositions  of  Gay  do 
not  always  conform.  For  a  fable  he  gives  now 
and  then  a  tale,  or  an  abstracted  allegory  ;  and 


from  some,  by  whatever  name  they  may  be 
called,  it  will  be  difticult  to  extract  any  moral 
principle.    They  are,  however,  told  with  liveli- 
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ness :  Uie  versification  is  smootli ;  and  Uic  dic- 
tion, though  now  and  then  a  little  constrained 
by  the  measure  or  the  rhyme,  is  generally  happy. 

To  "  Trivia "  may  be  allowed  all  that  it 
claims ;  it  is  sprightly,  various,  and  pleasant. 
The  subject  is  of  that  kind  which  Gay  was  by 
nature  qualified  to  adorn  ;  yet  some  of  his  de*- 
oorations  may  be  justly  wished  away.  An 
honest  blacksmith  might  have  done  for  Patty 
what  is  perfi>rmed  by  Vulcan.  The  appearance 
of  Cloacina  is  nauseous  and  superfluow ;  a 
shoe-boy  could  have  been  produced  by  the  casual 
cohabitation  of  mere  mortals.  Horace's  rule  is 
broken  in  both  cases ;  there  is  no  dignut  tindic^ 
7ioduSf  no  difficulty  that  required  any  supeiw 
natural  interposition.  A  patten  may  be  made 
by  the  hammer  of  a  mortal ;  and  a  bastard  may 
be  dropped  by  a  human  strumpet  On  great 
occasions,  anu  on  small,  the  mind  is  repellMl  by 
useless  and  apparent  falsehood. 

Of  his  little  poems  the  public  judgment  seems 
to  be  riffht:  they  are  neitlier  much  esteemed 
nor  totally  despised.  The  story  of  the  appari- 
tion is  borrowed  from  one  of  the  tales  of  Poggioi* 
Those  that  please  least  are  the  pieces  to  which 
Gulliver  gave  occasion ;  for  who  can  muoH 
delight  in  the  echo  of  unnatural  fiction  7 

"  Dione"  is  a  counterpart  to  "  Amynta"  and 
"Pastor  Fido,"  and  otner  trifles  of  the  same 
kind,  easily  imitated,  and  unworthy  of  imitation* 
What  the  Italians  coll  comedies  from  a  happy 
conclusion.  Gay  calls  a  tragedy  from  a  mournnu 
event ;  but  the  style  of  the  Italians  and  of  Gay 
is  ec^ually  tragical.  There  is  something  in  the 
poetical  arcadia  so  remote  from  known  reality 
and  speculative  possibility,  that  we  can  never 
support  its  representation  through  a  long  work. 
A  pastoral  of  a  hundred  linos  may  be  endured  t 
but  who  will  hear  of  sheep  and  goats,  and 
myrtle  bowers  and  purling  rivulets,  through 
five  acts  ?  Such  scenes  please  barbarians  in  the 
dawn  of  literature,  and  children  in  the  dawn 
of  life ;  but  will  be  for  the  most  part  thrown 
away,  as  men  grow  wise,  and  nations  grow 
lAamed. 
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Or  Gkorob  Orantillk,  or,  as  others  write 
GreenTille  or  Grenville,  afterwards  Lord  Lands- 
down,  of  Bideford  in  the  coontjr  of  Devon,  less 
is  known  than  his  name  and  nigh  rank  might 
ive  reason  to  expect.  He  was  born  about 
667,  the  son  of  oemard  Greenville,  who  was 
entrusted  by  Monk  with  the  most  private  trans- 
actions of  the  Restoration,  and  the  grandson  of 
Sir  Bevil  Greenville,  who  died  in  the  King's 
canse,  at  the  battle  of  Landsdown. 

His  earlv  education  was  superintended  by  Sir 
William  Ellis  ;  and  his  progress  was  such,  that 
before  the  age  of  twelve  he  was  sent  to  Cam- 
bridge,* where  he  pronounced  a  copy  of  his  own 
▼erses  to  the  Princess  Maiy  d'Este  of  Modena, 
then  Dutchess  of  York,  when  she  visited  the 
University. 

At  the  accession  of  Kins  James,  being  now  at 
oghteen,  he  again  exerted  his  poetical  powers, 
and  addressed  the  new  monarch  in  three  short 
pieces,  of  which  the  first  is  profane,  and  the  two 
others  such  as  a  boy  might  be  expected  to  pro- 
duce ;  but  he  was  commended  by  old  Waller, 
n^o  perhaps  was  pleased  to  find  himself  imitated 
in  six  lines,  which,  though  they  begin  with  non- 
sense and  end  with  dulness,  excitea  in  the  young 
Author  a  rapture  of  acknowledgment 

In  numbers  •uch  aa  Waller's  self  might  use. 

It  was  probably  about  this  time  that  he  wrote 
tfie  poem  to  the  Earl  of  Peterborough,  upon  his 
accomplishment  of  the  Duke  of  York's  marriage 
with  the  Princess  of  Modena,  whose  charms 
appear  to  have  gained  a  strong  prevalence  over 
his  imagination,  and  upon  whom  nothing  ever 
has  been  charged  but  imprudent  piety,  an  mtem- 
perate  and  misguided  zeal  for  the  propagation  of 
popery. 

However  faithful  Granville  might  have  been 
to  the  King,  or  however  enamoured  of  the 
Gtueen,  he  has  left  no  reason  for  supposing  that 
he  approved  either  the  artifices  or  the  violence 
with  which  the  King's  reUgion  was  insinuated 
or  obtruded.  He  endeavoured  to  be  true  at 
once  to  the  King  and  to  the  Church. 

Of  this  regulated  loyalty  he  has  transmitted 
to  posterity  a  sufficient  proof,  in  the  letter  which 
he  wrote  to  his  father  aoout  a  month  before  the 
Prince  of  Orange  landed. 

''Mar,  near  Doncaster,  Oct  6,  1688. 
''To  the  Honourable  Mr.  Barnard  Granville, 
at  the  Earl  of  Bathe's,  St  James's. 
"  Sir, 
"Your  having  no  prospect  of  obtaining  a 
commission  for  me  can  no  way  alter  or  cool  my 
desire  at  this  important  juncture  to  venture  my 
life  in  some  manner  or  other,  for  my  king  and 
my  country. 

"  I  cannot  bear  living  under  the  reproach  of 
lying  obscure  and  idle  m  a  country  retirement, 

•  To  Trinity  College.  By  the  University  register  it 
appears  thai  he  was  admitted  to  his  master's  decree  in 
1079 ;  we  must,  therefore,  set  the  year  of  his  birth  some 
jsart  back.— It. 


when  every  man  who  has  the  least  sense  «f 
honour  should  be  preparing  for  the  field. 

"  You  may  rememoer,  sir,  with  what  reluc- 
tance I  submitted  to  your  commands  u{)on  Mon- 
mouth's rebellion,  when  no  importunity  could 
prevail  with  you  to  permit  me  to  leave  the  aca- 
demy :  I  was  too  young  to  be  hazarded ;  but, 
give  me  leave  to  say,  it  is  glorious  at  any  age  to 
ie  for  one's  country ;  and  the  sooner  the  nobler 
the  sacrifice. 

"I  am  now  older  by  three  years.  My  uncle 
Bathe  was  not  so  old  when  he  was  left  among 
the  slain  at  the  battle  of  Newbury;  nor  yet 
yourself,  sir,  when  you  made  your  escape  from 
your  tutor's,  to  join  your  brother  at  the  defence 
ofSciUy. 

"  The  same  cause  has  now  come  round  about 
asain.  The  King  has  been  misled ;  let  those 
voio  have  misled  him  be  answerable  for  it 
Nobody  can  deny  but  he  is  sacred  in  his  own 
person  ^  and  it  is  every  honest  man's  dnty  to 
defend  it 

"  You  are  pleased  to  say,  it  is  yet  doubtful  if 
the  Hollanders  are  rash  enough  to  make  such 
an  attempt ;  but  be  that  as  it  will,  I  beg  leave 
to  insist  upon  it,  that  I  may  be  presented  to  hia 
Majesty,  as  one  whose  utmost  ambition  it  is  to 
devote  nis  life  to  his  service,  and  my  country'Si 
after  the  example  of  all  my  ancestors. 

"The  gently  assembled  at  York,  to  agree 
upon  the  dioice  of  representatives  for  tiie  county, 
have  prepared  aa  address,  to  assure  his  Majesty 
they  are  ready  to  sacrifice  their  lives  and  for- 
tunes for  him  upon  this  and  all  other  occasions; 
but  at  the  ^ame  time  they  humbly  beseech  him 
to  give  them  such  maeistrates  as  may  be  agree- 
able to  the  laws  of  me  land ;  for,  at  present, 
there  is  no  authority  to  which  they  can  le^ly 
submit 

''  They  have  been  beating  up  for  volunteers- 
at  York  and  the  towns  adjacent,  to  supply  the 
regiments  at  Hull ;  but  nobody  will  list 

''By  what  I  can  hear,  every  body  wishes  well, 
to  the  King ;  but  they  would  be  glad  his  minia- 
ters  were  ^nsed. 

"The  winds  continue  so  contrary,  that  no 
landing  can  be  so  soon  as  was  appohended; 
therefore  I  may  hope  with  your  leave  and  as- 
sistance, to  be  in  readiness  before  any  action 
can  begin.  I  beseech  you,  sir,  most  humbly  and 
most  earnestly  to  add  this  one  act  of  indulgence 
more  to  so  many  other  testimonies  which  fhave 
constantly  received  of  your  goodness ;  and  be 

5 leased  to  believe  me  always,  with  the  utmost 
uty  and  submission,  sir, 

"  Your  most  dutiful  son, 

"  And  most  obedient  servant, 

"Geo.  Granvillb." 

Through  the  whole  reign  of  King  William  he 
is  supposed  to  have  lived  in  literary  retirement, 
and  indeed  had  for  some  time  few  other  plea 
sures  but  those  of  study  in  his  power.  He  was, 
as  the  biographers  observe^  the  younger  son  of  a 
younger  brother ;  a  denomination  by  whidi  our 
ancestors  proverbially  expressed  ^eloweat  atata 
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3f  penury  and  dependence.  He  'm  nid,  liow« 
eretf  to  luive  presenred  himself  at  this  time  from 
disgraoe  and  difficulties  by  economy,  which  he 
forgot  or  neglected  in  life  more  advanced  and  in 
better  fortune. 

About  this  time  he  became  enamoured  of  the 
Countess  of  Newburgh,  whom  he  has  celebrated 
with  80  much  ardour  by  the  name  of  Mira.  He 
wrote  verses  to  her  before  he  was  three-and- 
twenty,  and  may  be  foreiven  if  he  regarded  the 
face  more  thaji  the  mind.  Poets  are  sometimes 
in  too  much  haste  to  praise. 

In  the  time  of  his  retirement  it  is  probable 
that  he  composed  his  dramatic  pieces,  tne  ''She 
Gallants,''  (acted  1696,)  which  he  revised  and 
called  ''Once  a  Lover,  and  always  a  Lover ;" 
"The  Jew  of  Venice,"  altered  from  Shakspeare's 
"  Merchant  of  Venice,"  (1698  j)  "  Heroic  Love," 
a  tragedy,  (1701;)  "The  British  Enchanters," 
(1706,)  a  dramatic  poem,  and  "Peleus  and  The- 
tis," a  mask,  written  to  accompany  "  The  Jew 
of  Venice." 

The  comedies,  which  he  has  not  printed  in  his 
swn  edition  of  his  works,  I  never  saw ;  "  Once  a 
Lover,  and  always  a  Lover"  is  said  to  be  in 
a  great  degree  indecent  and  gross.  Granville 
could  not  admire  without  bigotry;  he  copied 
the  wrons  as  well  as  the  right  from  his  masters, 
and  may  oe  supposed  to  have  learned  obscenity 
from  W  ycherley,  as  he  learned  mythology  from 
WaUer. 

In  his  Jew  of  "  Venice,"  as  Rowe  remarks,  the 
character  of  Shylock  is  made  comic,  and  we  are 
prompted  to  laughter  instead  of  detestation. 

It  IS  evident  that  "  Heroic  Love"  was  written 
and  presented  on  the  sta^  before  the  death  of 
Dryden.  It  is  a  mythological  tragedy,  upon  the 
love  of  Agamemnon  and  Chryseis,  and  there, 
fore  easily  sunk  into  neglect,  tnough  praised  in 
verse  by  Dryden,  and  in  prose  by  Pope. 

It  is  concluded  by  the  wise  Ulysses  with  this 

q>eech: 

Fue  holds  the  stringB,  and  men  Tike  children  mors 
Ba  sa  ihey  >re  led  i  sucoees  is  from  sbove. 

At  the  accession  of  Ctueen  Anne,  having  his 
fcrtnne  improved  by  bequests  from  his  father, 
and  his  uncle  the  £!arl  of  Bath,  he  was  chosen 
into  parliament  for  Fowey.  He  soon  after  en- 
gaged in  a  joint  translation  of  the  "Invectives 
against  Phiup,"  with  a  design,  surely  weak  and 
puerile,  of  turnine  the  thunder  of  lAunosthenes 
upon  the  head  of Xouis. 

He  afterwards  (in  1706)  had  his  estate  again 
augmented  by  an  inheritance  from  his  elder  nro- 
ther.  Sir  Bevil  Grenville,  who,  as  he  returned 
from  the  government  of  Barbadoes,  died  at  sea. 
He  continued  to  serve  in  Parliament ;  and  in  the 
ninth  year  of  Clueen  Anne  was  chosen  knight  of 
the  shue  for  Cornwall. 

At  the  memorable  change  of  the  ministry 
(1710)  he  was  made  secretary  at  war,  in  the 
place  of  Mr.  Robert  Waijiole. 

Next  yesf  ,  when  the  violence  of  party  made 
twelve  peers  in  a  day,  Mr.  Granville  became 
Lord  Lansdown  Baron  Bideford,  by  a  promotion 
justly  remarked  to  be  not  invidious,  because  he 
was  the  heir  of  a  family  in  which  two  peerages, 
that  of  the  Earl  of  Bath  and  Lord  Granville  of 
Potheridge,  had  lately  become  extinct.  Being 
now  high  in  the  Clucen's  favour,  he  (1712)  was 
appointed  comptroller  of  the  household,  and 
a  privy  counsellor,  and  to  his  other  honours 


was  added  the  dedication  of  Pope's  **  Windsor 
Forest."  He  was  advanced  next  year  to  be 
treasurer  of  the  household. 

Of  these  favours  he  soon  lost  all  but  his  title , 
for  at  the  accession  of  Kiae  George,  his  place  was 
given  to  the  Earl  of  ChcHmondely,  and  he  was 
persecuted  with  the  rest  of  his  party.  Having 
protested  against  the  bill  for  attaintmg  Ormond 
and  Bolingbroke,  he  was,  after  the  insurrection 
in  Scotland,  seized  Sept  26, 1715.  as  a  suspected 
man,  and  confined  in  the  Tower  tdl  Feb.  8, 1717/ 
when  he  was  at  last  released  and  restored  to 
his  seat  in  parliament ;  where  ( 1719)  he  made  a 
very  ardent  and  animated  speech  aeainst  the  re» 
peal  of  the  bill  to  prevent  occasional  conformity, 
which,  however,  thoueh  it  was  then  printed,  he 
has  not  inserted  into  nis  works. 

Some  time  afterwards,  (about  1722,)  being 
perhaps  embarrassed  by  his  profusion,  he  went 
mto  foreign  countries,  with  tlie  usual  pretence  of 
recovering  his  health.  In  this  state  of  leisure 
and  retirement  he  received  the  first  volume  of 
Burnet's  History,  of  which  he  cannot  be  sup- 
iposed  to  have  approved  the  general  tendency, 
and  where  he  thought  himself  able  to  detect 
some  particular  falsehoods.  He  therefore  un- 
dertooK  the  vindication  of  General  Monk  from 
some  calumnies  of  Dr.  Burnet,  and  some  misre- 
presentations of  Mr.  Echard.  This  was  an- 
swered civilly  by  Mr.  Thomas  Burnet  and  Old- 
mixon ;  and  more  roughly  by  Dr.  Colbatch. 

His  other  historical  performance  is  a  defence 
of  his  relation  Sir  Richard  Greenyille,  whom 
Lord  Clarendon  has  shown  in  a  form  very  un* 
amiable.  So  much  is  ur^ed  in  this  apology  to 
justify  many  actions  that  have  been  represented 
as  culpable,  and  to  palliate  the  rest,  that  the 
reader  is  reconciled  for  the  greater  part ;  and  it 
is  made  very  probable  that  Clarendon  was  by 
personal  enmity  disposed  to  think  the  worst  of 
Greenville,  as  Greenville  was  also  very  willing 
to  think  the  worst  of  Clarendon.  These  pieces 
were  published  at  his  return  to  England. 

Bein^  now  desirous  to  conclude  his  labours, 
and  enjoy  his  reputation,  he  published  (1732)  a 
very  beautiful  and  splendid  edition  of  his  worKS, 
in  which  he  omitted  what  he  disapproved,  and 
enkirged  what  seemed  deficient 

He  now  went  to  court,  and  was  kindly  re- 
ceived by  Clueen  Caroline ;  to  whom  and  to  the 
Princess  Anne  he  presented  his  works,  with 
verses  on  the  blank  leayes,  with  which  he  con- 
cluded his  poetical  labours. 

He  died  in  Hanover-square,  Jan.  30,  1735^ 
having  a  few  days  before  buried*  his  wife,  the 
Lady  Anne  Yilliers,  widow  to  Mr.  Thynne,  by 
whom  he  had  four  daughters,  but  no  son. 

Writers  commonly  derive  their  reputation  from 
their  works;  but  there  are  works  which  owe 
their  reputation  to  the  character  of  the  writer. 
The  public  sometimes  has  its  lavourices  whom 
it  rewards  for  one  species  of  excellence  with  the 
honour  due  to  another.  From  him  whom  we  reve- 
rence for  his  beneficence,  we  do  not  willingly  with 
hold  the  praise  of  genius:  a  man  ot  exalted 
merit  becomes  at  once  an  accomplished  writer, 
as  a  beauty  finds  no  great  difficulty  in  passing 
for  a  wit 

Granville  was  a  man  illustrious  by  his  birth, 
and  therefore  attracted  notice;  since  he  is  by 
Pope  styled  *'  the  polite,"  he  must  be  supposed 
elegant  in  his  manners,  and  generally  loved;  he 
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In  Umei  of  contest  and  tnrbnlenee  steady  te 

hja  ptartj^  and  obtained  that  esteem  whicn  it 
always  conferred  upon  firmness  and  consistency* 
With,  those  advantages,  having  Ifamed  the  art 
of  venifying,  he  dedared  himself  a  poet;  and 
his  claim  to  the  laurel  was  allowed. 

But  by  a  critic  of  a  later  generation,  who  takes 
up  his  lx»ok  without  any  favourable  prejudices, 
the  praise  already  received  will  be  thought  suffi- 
cient ;  for  his  works  do  not  show  him  to  have 
bad  much  comprehension  from  nature  or  illumi- 
nation from  learning.  He  seems  to  have  had  no 
ambition  above  the  unitationof  Waller,  of  whom 
he  has  copied  the  faults  and  very  little  more. 
He  is  for  ever  amusing  himself  witn  puerilities  of 
mythology :  his  Kins  is  Jupiter ;  who,  if  the 
Clueen  brings  no  chfidren,  has  a  barren  Juno. 
The  Gtueen  is  compounded  of  Juno,  Venus,  and 
Minerva.  His  poem  on  the  Dutchess  of  GraA 
ton's  law-suit,  aAer  having  rattled  awhile  with 
Juno  and  Pallas,  Mars  and  Alcides,  Cassiope, 
Niobe,  and  thePropetides,  Hercules,  Minos,  and 
Rhadamanthus,  at  last  concludes  its  folly  with 
profaneness. 

His  verses  to  Mira,  which  are  most  frequently 
mentioned,  have  little  in  them  of  either  art  or 
nature,  of  the  sentiments  of  a  lover,  or  the  Ian- 

Sage  of  a  poet:  ^  there  may  be  found,  now  and 
sn,  a  happier  effort ;  but  they  are  commonly 
leebie  and  unaffecting,  or  (breed  and  extravagant. 
His  little  pieces  are  seldom  either  spnghSy  or 


ele^t,  either  keen  or  irHty.  They  an  tr^os 
written  by  idleness  and  published  oy  vanity. 
But  his  prologues  and  epilogues  have  a  just 
claim  to  Turaise. 

The  ''Progress  of  Beauty"  seems  one  of  lua 
most  elaborate  pieces,  and  is  not  deficient  in 
splendour  and  gayety ;  but  the  merit  of  original 
thought  is  wanting.  Its  highest  praise  i»  the 
spirit  with  which  lie  celebrates  &ing  James's 
consort  when  she  was  a  queen  no  longer. 

The  "  Essay  on  unnatural  Flights  m  POetry" 
is  not  inelegant  nor  injudicious,  and  has  some- 
thing of  vigour  beyond  most  of  his  other  per^ 
formances :  his  precepts  are  just,  and  his  cautions 
proper ;  they  are  indeed  not  new,  but  in  a  didac- 
tic poem  novelty  is  to  be  expected  only  in  the 
ornamente  and  illustrations.  His  poetical  pre- 
cepts are  accompanied  with  agreeable  and  in- 
structive notes. 

The  Mask  of  "Peleus  and  Thetis"  has  here 
and  there  a  pretty  line ;  but  it  is  not  always 
melodious,  and  the  conclusion  is  wretched. 

In  his  "British Enchanters"  he  has  bidden  do- 
fiance  to  all  chronology,  by  confounding  tbe^n- 
consistent  manners  of  different  aces ;  but  the 
dialogue  has  often  the  air  of  Drvden's  rhymiiig 
plays :  and  his  songs  are  lively,  thoucfa  not  veiy 
correct.  This  is,  I  think,  tar  the  best  of  ha 
works ;  for,  if  it  has  many  faults,  it  has  likewise 
passages  which  are  at  least  pretty,  though  they 
do  not  rise  to  any  high  degree  of  eioeUeiio& 


YALDEN. 


Thomas  YALDsir,  the  sixth  son  of  Mr.  John 
Yalden,  of  Sussex,  was  bom  in  the  city  of  Exe- 
ter, in  1671.  Havmg  been  educated  in  the  gram- 
mar school  belonging  to  Magdalen  College,  in 
Oxford,  he  was  in  1690.  at  the  age  of  nineteen, 
admitted  commoner  of  Magdalen  Hall,  under 
the  tuition  of  Josiah  Pnllen,  a  man  whose  name 
h  still  remembered  in  the  University.  He  be- 
eame  next  year  one  of  the  scholars  of  Magdalen 
College,  where  he  was  distinguished  by  a  lucky 

accident. 

It  was  his  turn,  one  day,  to  pronounce  a  de- 
clamation :  and  Dr.  Houf  h,  the  president,  hap- 
pening to  attend,  thought  the  composition  too 
good  to  be  the  speaker's.  Some  time  after,  the 
Doctor  finding  him  a  little  irregularly  busy  in 
the  Ubraiy,  set  him  an  exerelBe  for  punishment, 
and,  that  he  might  not  be  deceived  by  any  arti- 
fice, locked  the  door.  Yalden,  as  it  happened, 
had  been  lately  reading  on  the  subject  given, 
and  produced  with  little  difficulty  a  composi- 
tion which  so  pleased  the  president,  that  he  told 
him  his  former  suspicions,  and  promised  to  fa- 
vour him. 

Among  his  contemporaries  in  the  College 
were  Acidison  and  Sacheverell,  men  who  were 
in  those  times  friends,  and  who  both  adopted 
Yalden  to  their  intimacy.  Yalden  continued, 
throughout  his  life,  to  think  as  probably  he 


thoufiht  at  fint,  yet  did  not  forfeit  the  fiiendahip 
of  Addison. 

When  Namur  was  taken  by  King  WiUtam, 
Yalden  made  an  ode.  There  never  waa  any 
rei^  more  celebrated  by  the  poete  than  that  of 
William,  who  had  very  little  regaid  for  song 
himself,  but  happened  to  employ  mimsten  who 
pleased  themselves  with  the  praise  of  patroap 
age. 

Of  this  ode  mention  is  made  in  a  homorous 
poem  of  that  time,  called  "The  OxJbid  Laiik 
reat:"  in  which,  afhnr  many  claims  had  bean 
made  and  rejected,  Yalden  is  represented  as  d^ 
manding  the  laurel,  and  as  being  called  to  his 
trial,  instead  of  receiving  a  reward : 

His  crime  was  for  being  a  felon  in  totm, 

And  presenting  his  theft  to  the  King ; 
The  first  was  a  trick  not  uncommon  or  scarce. 

But  the  last  was  an  impudent  thing ; 
Yet  what  he  had  stolen  was  so  little  worth  steaUng, 

They  forgave  him  the  damage  and  costs, 
Had  he  ta'en  the  whole  ode,  as  ho  took  it  pieoemealing, 

They  had  fined  him  but  ten-ponce  at  mosu 

The  poet  whom  he  was  charged  with  robbing 
was  Clongrcve. 

He  wrote  another  poem,  on  the  death  of  the 
Duko  of  Gloucester. 

In  1700  he  became  fellow  of  the  College ;  and 
next  veor,  cutting  into  orders,  waa  presented 
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llf  tlw  lociety  with  a  liTing  in  Warwickshire,*^ 
consistent  with  his  fellow^p,  and  chosen  lec- 
turer of  moral  philosophy,  a  very  honourable 
office. 

On  the  accession  of  Glueen  Anne  he  wrote 
anotlier  poem ;  and  is  said,  by  the  author  of  tlie 
**Biographia,"  to  have  declared  himself  of  the 

eirty  wno  had  the  honourable  distinction  of 
!ign-churcbmen. 

In  1706  he  was  received  into  the  family  of  the 
Dake  of  Beaufort.  Next  year  he  became  doctor 
in  divinity,  and  soon  after  resigned  his  fellow- 
ship and  lecture,  and,  as  a  token  of  his  g^titude, 
gave  the  CoUeee  a  pictnre  of  their  founder. 

He  was  made  rector  of  Chalton  and  Clean- 
ville,t  two  adjoining  towns  and  benefices  in 
Hertfordshire;  and  had  the  prebends,  or  sine- 
cures, of  Deans,  Rains,  and  Pendles,  in  Devon- 
shire. He  had  beforet  been  chosen,  in  1698, 
preacher  of  Bridewell  Hospital,  upon  the  resig- 
nation of  Dr.  Atterbury.§ 

From  this  time  he  seems  to  have  led  a  quiet 
and  inoffensive  life,  till  the  clamour  was  raised 
about  Atterbury*s  plot.  Every  loyal  eye  was 
on  the  watch  for  aoettors  or  partalters  of  the 
horrid  eonspiracy ;  and  Dr.  Valden,  having 
some  acquamtance  with  the  bishop,  and  being 
ftmuliarly  convenant  with  Kelly,  his  secre- 
tary, feliimder  suspicion,  and  was  taken  into 
custody. 

Upon  his  examination  he  was  charged  with  a 
dangerous  correspondence  with  Kelly.  The  cor- 
respondence he  acknowl^ged  ;  but  maintained 
that  it  had  no  treasonable  tendency.  His  papers 
were  seized ;  but  nothing  was  found  that  could 
£x.  a  crime  upon  him,  except  two  words  in  his 
pocket-book,  tkarough'paeed  doctrme.  This  ex- 
pression the  imagination  of  his  examiners  had 
nnpregnated  with  treason,  and  the  Doctor  was 
enioined  to  explain  them.  Thus  pressed,  he 
told  them  that  the  words  had  lain  unheeded  in 
his  pocket-book  from  the  time  of  Ctueen  Anne, 
and  that  he  was  ashamed  to  give  an  account  of 
them ;  but  the  truth  was,  that  he  had  ffratified 
his  curiosity  one  day,  by  hearing  Daniel  Burgess 
in  the  pulpit,  and  those  words  were  a  memorial 
hint  o?  a  remarkable  sentence  by  which  he 
warned  his  congregation  to  "  beware  of  thorough- 
paced doctrine,  that  doctrine  which,  coming  in  at 
one  ear,  passes  through  the  head,  and  goes  out 
at  the  otner." 
Nothing  worse  than  this  appearing  in  his 


*  The  Ticarago  of  Willoughby,  which  he  resigned  In 
I7d8^N. 

t  TMfl  pffvfenneot  was  ^yen  him  hj  the  BokA  of 
BeanforL — If. 

1  Not  long  after. 

0  Dr.  Atterbury  retained  the  office  of  preacher  at 
Bndewell  UU  his  promocion  to  the  bishopric  of  Roches- 
ler.    Dr.  Yaldan  succeeded  him  as  preacher,  in  June, 


papers,  and  no  evidence  arising  against  him,  he 
was  set  at  bbcrty. 

It  will  not  be  supposed  that  a  man  of  this 
character  attained  high  dignities  in  the  church; 
but  he  still  retained  the  friendship  and  fre^ 
quented  the  conversation  of  a  venr  numerous 
and  splendid  set  of  acquaintance,  j^e  died  July 
16,  1736,  in  the  66th  year  of  his  a^ 

Of  his  poems,  many  are  of  that  irregular  kind 
which,  when  he  formed  his  poetical  character, 
was  supposed  to  be  Pindaric  Having  fixlsd  his 
attention  on  Cowley  as  a  model)  he  has  attempted 
in  some  sort  to  rival  him,  and  has  written  a 
"  Hymn  to  Darkness,"  evidently  as  a  counter* 
part  to  Cowley's  "Hymn  to  Light" 

This  Hymn  seems  to  be  his  bist  performance^ 
and  is,  for  the  most  part,  imagined  with  great 
vigour  and  expressed  with  great  propriety.  I 
will  not  transcribe  it.  The  seven  first  stanzas 
are  good ;  but  the  third,  fourth,  and  seventh, 
are  the  best ;  the  eighth  seems  to  involve  a  cott 
tradiction;  the  tenth  is  exquisitely  beautiful; 
the  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  fifteenth,  are 
partly  mythological  and  partly  religious,  and 
therefore  not  suitable  to  each  other :  he  might 
better  have  made  the  whole  merely  philo80|Uii- 
cal. 

There  are  two  stanzas  in  this  poem  wheie 
Yalden  may  be  suspected,  though  hardly  con- 
victed, of  having  consulted  the  "Hymous  ad 
Umbram"  of  Wowerus,  in  the  sixth  stanza, 
which  answers  in  some  sort  to  these  lines : 

nia  8U0  priEeat  noctumis  numine  sacris— 
Perque  vias  errare  novls  dai  specuv  figurls, 
Manesque  excitos  modios  uiuiare  per  agros       '^ 
Sub  noctem,  ec  queaiu  notos  complere  penatas. 

And  again,  at  the  conclusion : 

nia  suo  senium  sccludit  corpore  toto 
Haud  numerans  Jugi  fugieniia  accula  lapsti 
Ergo  ubi  postremum  mundi  compage  soluti 
Hanc  rerum  niolem  suprema  absumpserit  bora 
Ipsa  leves  cinerea  nube  ampiectetur  opaci, 
£t  prisco  Imperlo  rursus  domlnabilur  umbra* 

His  "  Hymn  to  Light"  is  not  equal  to  the  other. 
He  seems  to  think  that  there  is  an  east  abraluto 
and  positive  where  the  morning  rises. 

In  the  last  stanza,  having  mentioned  the  sud- 
den iiTuption  of  new-creat^  Ught,  he  says. 

Awhile  the  Ahnighty  wondering  stood.  * 

He  oug^t  to  have  remembered  that  infimte 
knowledge  can  never  wonder.  All  wonder  is 
the  effect  of  novelty  upon  ignorance. 

Of  his  other  poems  it' is  sufficient  to  say,  that 
they  deserve  perusal,  though  they  are  not  always 
exactly  polisned,  though  uie  rhymes  are  some- 
times very  111  sorted,  and  though  his  faults  seem 
rather  the  omissions  of  idleness  than  the  iiegl»> 
gences  of  enthnsiacm. 


TICKELL. 


Thomas  Tickkll,  the  son  erf  the  Reverend 
Richard  Tickeil,  was  bom  in  1686,  at  Bride- 
kirk,  in  Cumberland ;  and  in  April,  1701,  be- 
came a  member  of  dueen's  Goilegti,  in  Oxford  ; 
in  1708  he  was  made  master  of  arts  ;  and,  two 
years  afterwards,  was  chosen  fellow ;  for  which, 
as  he  did  not  comply  with  the  statutes  by  taking 
orders,  he  obtained  a  dispensation  from  the 
crown.  He  held  his  fellowslup  till  1726,  and 
then  vacated  it,  by  marrying,  m  that  year,  at 
Dublin. 

Tickeil  was  not  oBe  of  those  scholars  who 
wear  away  their  lives  in  closets;  he  entered 
early  into  the  world,  and  was  long  busy  in 
pabuc  affairs,  in  which  he  was  initiated  under 
tiie  patronage  of  Addison,  whose  notice  he  is. 
said  to  have  gained  by  his  verses  in  praise  of 
'*  Rosamond." 

To  those  verses  it  would  not  have  been  just  to 
deny  regard,  for  they  contain  some  of  the  most 
elegant  encomiastic  strains;  and,  amon^  the 
innumerable  poems  of  the  same  kind,  it  will  be, 
hard  to  find  one  with  which  they  need  to  fear  a 
comparison.  It  may  deserve  observation,  that, 
when  Pope  wrote  long  afterwards  in  praise  of 
Addison,  he  has  copied,  at  least  has  resembled, 
TickeU: 

'Ii«C  jo7  Balote  fkir  Roaamonda^s  shade, 
And  leaTes  of  mTrtle  crown  the  lovely  maid. 
While  now  perhaps  with  Dido's  ghost  she  rovet, 
And  hears  and  tells  the  ^lory  of  their  lovea  : 
Alike  they  mourn,  alike  they  bless  their  fate, 
Since  lore,  which  made  them  wretched,  made  them 

great : 
Nor  longer  that  relentless  doom  bemoan. 
Which  galn'd  a  Yhgil  and  an  Addison. 

TicAeU. 


Then  fliture  ages  with  delight  shall 
How  Plato's,  Bacon's,  Newton's,  looks  agree ; 
Or  in  fkir  series  laurelled  bards  be  shown, 
A  YirgU  there,  and  here  an  Addison. 

Bope. 

He  produced  another  piece  of  the  same  kind 
at  the  appearance  of  "  Cato,"  with  equal  skill, 
but  not  equal  happiness. 

When  the  ministers  of  Clueen  Anne  were  ne- 
gotiating with  France,  TickeU  publislied  "  The 
Prospect  of  Peace,"  a  poem,  of  which  the  ten- 
dency was  to  reclaim  tne  nation  from  the  pride- 
of  conquest  to  the  pleasures  of  tranquillity. 
How  far  Tideell,  whom  Swift  afterwards  men- 
tioned as  WhiggissimuSy  had  then  connected  him- 
aelf  with  any  party,  I  know  not ;  this  poem  cer- 
tainly did  not  flatter  the  practices  or  promote 
the  opinions  of  the  men  by  whom  he  wets  after- 
wards befriended. 

Mr.  Addison,  however  he  hated  the  men  then 
in  power,  suffered  his  friendship  to  prevail  over 
his  public  spirit,  and  pave  in  the  "Spectator" 
such  praises  of  Tickell's  poem,  that  when,  after 
having  lonff  wished  to  peruse  it,  I  laid  hold  on 
it  at  last,  I  thoufrht  it  unequal  to  the  honours 
which  it  had  received,  and  found  it  a  piece  to 
be  approved  rather  than  admired.  But  tlie  hopp 
excited  by  a  work  of  genius  being  general  and 
indefinite,  is  rarely  gratified.    It  was  read  at 


that  time  with  so  mnch  favour,  that  six  editions 
were  sold. 

At  the  arrival  of  King  George  he  sung  "The 
Royal  Progress ;"  which  being  inserted  in  the 
"Spectator"  is  well  known  ;  and  of  which  it  is 
just  to  say,  that  it  is  neither  high  nor  low. 

The  poetical  incident  of  most  importance  in 
TickelPs  life  was  his  publication  of  the  first  book 
of  the  "  Iliad,"  as  translated  by  himself^  an  ap- 
parent opposition  to  Pope^s  "  Homer,"  of  which 
the  first  part  made  its  entrance  into  the  worid  at 
the  same  time. 

Addison  declared  that  the  rival  veimons  were 
both  good,  but  that  TickelPs  was  the  best  that 
ever  was  made;  and  with  Addison,  the  wits, 
his  adherents  and  followers,  were  certain  to  con- 
cur. Pope  does  not  appear  to  have  been  much 
dismayed ;  "  for,"  says  he,  "  I  have  the  town, 
that  is  the  mob,  on  my  side."  But  he  remaika, 
that  "it  is  conunon  for  the  smaller  party  to 
make  up  in  diligence  what  they  want  m  oum- 
bers ;  he  appctus  to  the  people  as  his  proper 
iudges ;  ana,  if  they  are  not  inclined  to  condenm 
nim,  he  is  in  little  care  about  the  highflyers  at 
Button's." 

Pope  did  not  lon^  think  Addison  an  impaitial 
judge ;  for  he  considered  him  as  the  wnter  of 
Tickell's  version.  The  reasons  for  his  suspi- 
cion I  will  literally  transcribe  from  Mr.  Spence^ 
Collection. 

"  There  had  been  a  coldness  (said  Mr.  Pope) 
between  Mr.  Addison  and  me  for  some  time ; 
and  we  had  not  been  in  companv  together  for  a 
good  while,  anv  where  but  at  Button's  Coffee 
house,  where  i  used  to  see  him  almost  every 
day.— -On  his  meeting  me  there  one  day  in  pam 
ticular,  he  took  me  aside,  and  said  he  shoula  be 
glad  to  dine  with  me,  at  such  a  tavern,  if  I 
staged  till  those  people  were  gone,  (Budgeil  and 
Philips.)  We  went  accortfingly ;  and  after 
dinner  Mr.  Addison  said,  'That  he  had  wanted 
for  some  time  to  talk  with  me  ;  that  his  friend 
Tickeil  had  formerly,  whilst  at  Oxford,  trans- 
lated the  first  book  of  the  "  Iliad ;"  that  he  de- 
signed to  print  it,  and  had  desired  him  to  look 
it  over ;  that  he  must  therefore  beE  that  I  would 
not  desire  him  to  look  over  mv  nrst  book,  bo- 
cause,  if  he  did,  it  would  have  the  air  of  double- 
dealing.'  I  assured  him  that  I  did  not  at  all 
take  it  ill  of  Mr.  Tickeil  that  he  was  going  to 
publish  his  translation ;  that  he  certainly  had  as 
much  right  to  translate  any  author  as  myself; 
and  that  publishing  both  was  entering  on  a  fair 
starrc.  I  then  added,  that  I  would  not  desire 
him  to  look  over  my  first  book  of  the  *  Iliad,'  be- 
cause he  had  looked  over  Mr.  Tick  ell's ;  but 
could  ^ish  to  have  the  benefit  of  his  observa^ 
tions  on  the  second,  which  I  had  then  finished, 
and  which  Mr.  Tickeil  had  not  touched  upon. 
Accordingly  I  sent  liim  the  second  book  the 
next  mommg;  and  Mr.  Addison  a  few  days 
after  returned  it,  witli  very  high  commendations. 
Soon  after  it  was  generally  known  that  Mr. 
TickeU  was  publishing  the  first  book  of  the 
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'Iliad,'  I  met  Dr.  Young  in  the  street;  and, 
upon  oar  falling  into  that  subject,  the  Doctor 
expressed  a  great  deal  of  surprise  at  TickelPs 
having  had  such  a  translation  so  long  by  him. 
He  said,  that  it  was  inconceivable  to  him,  and 
that  there  must  be  some  mistake  in  the  matter ; 
that  each  used  to  communicate  to  the  other 
whatever  verses  they  wrote,  even  to  the  least 
things ;  that  Tickell  could  not  have  been  busied 
in  so  long  a  work  there  without  his  knowing 
flomething  of  the  matter ;  and  that  he  had  never 
heard  a  single  word  of  it  till  on  this  occasion. 
The  surprise  of  Dr.  Young,  together  with  what 
Steele  has  said  a^nst  Tickell,  in  relation  to 
this  afiair,  make  it  highly  probable  that  there 
was  some  underhand  dealing  in  that  business ; 
and  indeed  Tickell  himself,  who  is  a  very  fair 
worthy  man,  has  since  in  a  manner  as  good  as 
owned  it  to  me.  When  it  was  introduced  into 
a  conversation  between  Mr.  Tickell  and  Mr. 
Pope,  by  a  third  person,  Tickell  did  not  deny 
it ;  which,  considering  his  honour  and  zeal  for 
his  departed  friend,  was  the  some  as  owning  it'* 

Upon  these  suspidons,  with  which  Dr.  War- 
burton  hints  that  other  circumstances  con- 
carred.  Pope  alwa3rB  in  his  "Art  of  Sinking'' 
quotes  this  oook  as  the  work  of  Addison. 

To  compare  the  two  translations  would  be 
tedious ;  the  palm  is  now  given  universally  to 
Pope ;  but  I  think  the  first  lines  of  Tickell's 
were  rather  to  be  preferred ;  and  Pope  seems  to 
have  since  borrowed  something  from  them  in 
the  correction  of  his  own. 

When  the  Hanover  succession  was  disputed, 
Tickell  save  what  assistance  his  pen  would 
supply.  His  "Letter  to  Avignon"  stands  high 
among  party  poems  ;  it  expresses  contempt 
without  coarseness,  and  superiority  without  in- 
solence. It  had  the  success  which  it  deserved, 
being  fire  times  printed 


He  was  now  intimately  united  to  Mr.  Addi* 
son,  who,  when  he  went  into  Ireland  as  secre- 
tary to  the  Lord  Sunderland,  took  him  thither 
ana  employed  him  in  public  business ;  and 
when  (1717)  afterwards  he  rose  to  be  secretair 
of  state,  made  him  under-secretary.  Their 
friendship  seems  to  have  continued  without 
abatement;  for  when  Addison  died,  he  left  him 
the  charge  of  publishing  his  works,  vrith  a 
solemn  recommendation  to  the  patronage  of 
Craggs. 

To  these  works  he  prefixed  an  Elegy  on  the 
Author,  which  could  owe  none  of  its  beauties  to 
the  assistance  which  might  be  suspected  to  have 
strengthened  or  embellished  his  earlier  compo- 
sitions ;  but  neither  he  nor  Addison  ever  pro- 
duced nobler  lines  than  are  contained  in  the 
third  and  fourth  paragraphs ;  nor  is  a  more  sub- 
lime or  more  elegant  funcralpoem  to  be  found 
in  the  whole  compass  of  English  literature. 

He  was  afterwards  (about  1725)  made  secre- 
tary to  the  Lords  Justices  of  Ireland,  a  place  of 
great  honour;  in  which  he  continued  till  1740, 
when  he  died  on  the  23d  of  April,  at  Bath. 

Of  the  poems  yet  unmentioned  the  longest  is 
*'  Kensington  Gardens,"  of  which  the  versifica- 
tion is  smooth  and  elegant,  but  the  fiction  un- 
skilfully compounded  of  Grecian  deities,  and 
Gothic  fairies.  Neither  species  of  those  ex- 
ploded beings  could  have  done  much ;  and 
when  they  are  brought  together  they  only  make 
each  other  contemptible.  To  Tickell,  however, 
cannot  be  refused  a  high  place  amons  the  minor 
poets ;  nor  should  it  be  forgotten  uiat  he  was 
one  of  the  contributors  to  the  "Spectator.'* 
With  respect  to  his  personal  character,  he  is 
said  to  have  been  a  man  of  gay  conversation, 
at  least  a  temperate  lover  of  wine  and  com- 
pany, and  in  his  domestic  rdatioBs  without  cen- 
sniek 
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Or  Mr.  Havmokb,  though  he  be  well  remem* 
oered  as  a  man  esteemed  and  caressed  by  the 
elegant  and  the  great,  I  was  at  first  able  to 
obtain  no  other  memorials  than  such  as  are 
supplied  by  a  book  calle<]  "Gibber's  Lives,  of 
the  Poets ;"  of  which  I  take  this  opportunity  to 
testify,  that  it  was^  not  written,  nor,  I  believe, 
ever  seen,  by  either  of  the  Gibbers :  but  was  the 
work  of  Robert  Shiels,  a  native  of  Scotland^  a 
man  of  very  acute  understanding,  though  with 
little  scholastic  education,  who,  not  long  after 
the  publication  of  his  work,  died  in  London  of 
a  consumption.  His  life  was  virtuous,  and  his 
end  was  pious.  Thcophilus  Gibber,  then  a 
prisoner  for  debt,  imparted,  as  I  was  told,  his 
name  for  ten  guineas.  The  manuscript  of  Shiels 
is  now  in  my  possession. 

I  have  since  found  that  Mr.  Shiels,  though 
he  was  no  negligent  inquirer,  had  been  misled 
by  false  accounts;  for  he  relates  that  James 
flammond,  the  Author  of  the  Elegies,  was  the 


son  of  a  Turkey  merchant,  and  had  some  ofiioe 
at  the  Prince  of  Wales's  court,  till  love  of  a 
lady,  whose  name  was  Dashwood,  for  a  time 
disordered  his  understanding.  He  was  unex- 
tinguishably  amorous,  and  his  mistress  inexora- 
bly cruel. 

Of  this  narrative,  part  is  true  andjpart  false. 
He  was  the  second  son  of  Anthony  Hammond, 
a  man  of  note  among  the  wits,  poets,  and  par- 
liamentary omtors,  in  the  beginnmg  of  this  cen- 
tury, who  was  allied  to  Sir  Robert  Walpole  by 
marrying  his  sister.**  He  was  bom  about  1710, 
and  educated  at  Westminster  school ;  but  it 
does  not  appear  that  he  was  of  any  university.t 


*Thl8  account  Is  ftill  erroneous.    James  Hammond, 
our  Author,  was  of  a  dilTerent  family,  the  oecond  son  of 
Anthony  Hammond,  of  Somersham-place,  in  the  counts 
of  Huntingdon,  Esq.    See  Gent.  Mag.  vol.  Ivii.  p.  78t 
— R. 

fMr.  Cole  gires  him  to  Cambridge.    MS8.  Attiema 
Cantab,  in  Mua.  Britw-4?. 
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He  was  aqaeny  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and 
seems  to  have  come  yety  early  into  public  no- 
tice, and  to  have  been  distinguiBhed  by  those 
whose  friendships  prejudiced  mankind  at  that 
time  in  fayoor  of  the  man  on  whom  they  were 
bestowed;  for  he  Was  the  companion  of  Cob- 
ham,  Lyttelton,  and  Chesterfield.  He  is  said 
to  have  dividea  his  life  between  pleasure  and 
books;  in  his  retirement  forgetting  the  town, 
and  in  his  gayety  losing  the  student  Of  his 
literary  hours  all  the  effects  are  here  exhibited, 
of  which  the  Elegies  were  written  yery  early, 
and  the  prologue  not  long  before  his  death. 

In  1741,  he  was  chosen  into  parliament  for 
Truro,  in  Cornwall,  probably  one  of  those  who 
were  dected  by  the  Prince's  influence ;  and  died 
next  year,  in  June,  at  Stowe,  the  famous  seat  of 
Lord  Cobham.  His  mistress  long  outlived  him, 
and  in  1779  died  unmarried.  The  character 
which  her  lover  bequeathed  her  was,  indeed,  not 
likely  to  attract  courtship. 

The  Elegies  were  published  afler  his  death : 
and  while  the  writer's  name  was  remembered 
with  fondness,  they  were  read  with  a  resolution 
to  admire  them. 

The  recommendatory  preface  of  the  editor, 
who  was  then  believed,  and  is  now  affirmed,  by 
Dr.  Maty,  to  be  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield,  raisea 
strong  prejudices  in  their  favour. 

But  of  the  prefacer,  whoever  he  was,  it  may 
be  reasonably  suspected  that  he  never  read  the 
poems ;  for  he  prorcsses  to  yalue  them  for  a  yery 
tligh  species  of  excellence,  and  recommends  them 
as  the  genuine  effusions  of  the  mind,  which  ex- 
press a  real  passion  in  the  language  of  nature. 
But  the  truth  is,  these  Elegies  aaye  neither 
passion,  nature,  nor  manners.    Where  (here  is 


fictioiL  there  is  no  passbn;  he  tiiat  daseribes 

himself  as  a  shepherd  and  his  Neaera  or  Delia 
as  a  shepherdess,  and  talks  of  goats  and  lambs, 
feels  no  passion.  He  that  courts  his  mistress 
with  Roman  imagery  deserves  to  lose  her:  for 
she  may  with  good  reason  suspect  his  sincerity. 
Hammond  has  few  sentiments  drawn  from  na- 
ture, and  few  images  from  modem  life.  He 
proauces  nothing  but  frigid  pedantry.  It  would 
be  hard  to  fina  in  all  his  productions  three 
stanzas  that  deserve  to  be  remembered.- 

Like  other  lovers,  he  threatens  the  lady  wit]» 
dying ;  and  what  then  shall  follow  ? 

Wilt  thoa  in  tears  thv  lover's  catM  attend  ? 

With  eyes  averted  liglic  the  BoiemQ  pyre : 
Till  all  around  tlie  doleful  flames  ascend, 

Ttien,  slowly  sinking,  by  degrees  expire  ? 

To  sooth  the  hoy'ring  soul  be  thine  the  care, 
With  plaintive  cries  to  lead  the  mournful  band; 

In  sable  yreeds  the  golden  vase  to  bear, 
And  cull  my  ashes  with  thy  trembling  band. 

f  anchaia's  odours  ht  their  costly  feast. 
And  all  the  pride  of  Asia's  fragrant  year) 

Give  them  the  treasures  of  the  farthest  east ; 
And,  what  is  still  mora  precioos,  give  thy  tear. 

Surely  no  blame  can  fall  upon  a  n^mph  who 
rejected  a  swain  of  so  little  meaning. 

His  verses  are  not  rugged,  but  tney  have  no 
sweetness;  they  never  gUde  in  a  stream  of 
melody.  Why  Hammond  or  other  writers  have 
thought  the  quatrain  of  ten  syllables  elegiac,  it 
is  difficult  to  tell.  The  character  of  the  Elegy 
is  gentleness  and  tenuity ;  but  this  stanza  has 
been  pronounced  by  Dryden,  whose  knowledge 
of  English  metre  was  not  inconsiderable,  tone 
the  most  ma^ificent  of  lU  meaaures  whidi  onr 
language  afiords. 
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Op  Mr.  *  Somervillk's  life  I  am  not  able  to 
say  any  thing  that  can  satisfy  curiosity. 

He  was  a  gentleman  whose  estate  was  in 
Warwickshire :  his  house,  where  he  was  born  in 
1692,  is  called  Edston,  a  seat  inherited  from  a 
long  line  of  ancestors  ;  for  he  was  said  to  be  of 
the  first  fkmily  in  his  county.  He  tells  of  him- 
self that  he  was  bom  near  the  Avon's  banks. 
He  was  bred  at  Winchester-school,  and  was 
elected  fellow  of  New  Colle^  It  does  not  ap- 
pear that  in  the  places  of  his  education  he  ex- 
fiibited  any  uncommon  proofs  of  genius  or  litera- 
ture. ELis  powers  were  first  displayed  in  the 
country,  where  he  was  distinguisned  as  a  poet, 
a  gentleman,  and  a  skilful  and  useful  justice  of 
tfae  peace. 

Of  the  dose  of  his  life,  those  whom  his  poems 
bave  delighted  will  read  with  pain  the  following 
account,  copied  from  the  letters  of  his  friend 
Shenstone,  by  whom  he  was  too  much  resembled. 

" — Our  old  friend  Somerville  is  dead !  I  did 
QOt  imagine  I  could  have  been  so  sorry  as  I  find 

*  WiUlaxn. 


myself  on  this  occasion. — SubUOum  qutuinmt.  I 
can  now  ezcuse  all  his  foibles ;  impute  them  to 
age,  and  to  distress  of  circumstances ;  Uie  last  of 
these  considerations  wrings  my  very  soul  to 
think  on.  For  a  man  of  high  spirit,  conscious  of 
haying  (at  least  in  one  production)  generally 
pleased  the  world,  to  be  plagued  and  tmreatoned 
by  wretches  that  are  low  in  eyery  sense ;  to  be 
forced  to  drink  himself  into  pains  of  the  body, 
in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  pains  of  the  mind,  is  a 
misery." 

He  died  July  19,  1742,  and  was  buried  at 
Wotton,  near  Henley  on  Arden. 

His  distresses  need  not  be  much  pitied ;  his  es- 
tate is  said  to  have  been  fifteen  hundred  a  year, 
which  by  his  death  devolved  to  Lord  Somerville 
of  Scotland.  His  mother,  indeed,  who  UvckI  till 
ninety,  had  a  jointure  of  six  hundred. 

It  is  with  regret  that  I  find  myself  not  better 
enabled  to  exhibit  memorials  of  a  writer  who  at 
least  must  be  allowed  to  have  set  a  good  ex- 
ample to  men  of  his  own  class,  by  devoting  part 
of  his  time  to  elegant  knowledge ;  and  who  has 
shown,  by  the  subjects  which  his  poetry  has 
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adorned,  that  it  is  practicable  to  be  at  once  a 
skilful  sportsman  and  a  man  of  letters. 

Somerville  has  tried  many  modes  of  poetry ;  and 
though  perhaps  he  has  not  in  any  reached  such 
excellence  as  to  raise  much  envy,  it  may  com- 
monly be  said  at  least,  that  "ne  writes  very 
well  for  a  gentleman.*'  His  serious  pieces  are 
■oroetimes  elevated,  and  his  trifles  are  sometimes 
elegant.  In  his  verses  to  Addison,  the  couplet 
which  mentions  Clio  is  written  with  the  most 
exquisite  delicacy  of  praise ;  it  exhibits  one  of 
those  happy  strokes  that  is  seldom  attained.  In 
his  Odes  to  Marlboroush  there  are  beautiful 
lines;  bat  in  the  second  ode  he  shows  that  he 
knew  little  of  his  hero,  when  he  talks  of  his  pri- 
vate virtues.  His  subjects  are  commonly  such 
as  require  no  great  depth  of  thought  or  energy 
of  expression.  His  Fables  are  generally  stale, 
and  therefore  excite  no  curiosity.  Of  his  fa- 
vourite, "The  Two  Springs,"  the  fiction  is  un- 
natural and  the  moral  inconsequentiaL  In  his 
Tales  there  is  too  much  coarseness,  with  too 
little  care  of  language,  and  not  sufficient  rapidity 
of  narration. 


His  great  work  is  his  "Chase,**  which  he  un- 
dertook in  his  maturcr  age,  when  liis  ear  was 
improved  to  the  approbation  of  blank  verse,  of 
which  however  his  two  first  lines  gave  a  bad 
specimen.  To  this  poem  praise  cannot  be  to- 
tally denied.  He  is  allowed  by  sportsmen  to 
write  with  great  intelligence  of  his  subject,  which 
is  the  first  requisite  to  excellence  ;  and  though  it 
is  impossible  to  interest  the  common  readers  of 
verse  in  the  dangers  or  pleasures  of  the  chase,  he 
has  done  all  that  transition  and  variety  could 
easily  efiect ;  and  has  with  great  propriety  en- 
larged his  plan  by  the  modes  of  huntixig  used  in 
other  countries. 

With  still  less  judgment  did  he  choose  blank 
verse  as  the  vehicle  of  rural  sports.  If  blank  verse 
be  not  tumid  and  gorgeous,  it  is  crippled  prose; 
and  familiar  images  in  laboured  language  have 
nothing  to  recommend  them  but  absurd  novelty, 
which,  wanting  the  attractions  of  nature,  cannot 
please  long.  One  excellence  of  the  "  Splendid 
Shilling**  is,  that  it  is  short.  DisguiM  can  gratify 
no  Icmger  than  it  deceives. 


SAVAGE* 


iT  has  been  observed  in  all  ages,  that  the  ad- 
vantases  of  nature  or  of  fortune  have  contributed 
very  uttle  to  the  promotion  of  happiness ;  and 
that  those  whom  tke  splendour  of  tneir  rank  or 
the  extent  of  their  capjocitv  have  placed  upon 
Uie  summits  of  human  life,  nave  not  often  given 
any  Just  occasion  to  env^  in  those  who  look  up 
to  them  from  a  lower  station ;  whether  it  be  that 
apparent  superiority  incites  ^at  designs,  and 
great  designs  are  naturally  liable  to  fatal  mis- 
carriages, or  that  the  general  lot  of  mankind  is 
misery,  and  the  misfortunes  of  those  whose  emi- 
nence drew  upon  them  an  universal  attention 
have  been  more  carefully  recorded,  because  they 
were  more  generally  observed,  and  have  in 
reality  been  only  more  conspicuous  than  those 
of  others,  not  more  frequent  or  more  severe. 

That  aJBSuence  and  power,  advantages  extrinsic 
and  adventitious,  ana  therefore  easily  separable 
from  those  by  whom  they  are  possessed,  should 
very  often  flatter  the  mind  witn  expectations  of 
felicity  which  they  cannot  give,  raises  no  astonish- 
ment ;  but  it  seems  rational  to  hope,  that  intel- 
lectual greatness  should  produce  better  effects ; 
that  minds  qualified  for  great  attainments  should 
first  endeavour  their  own  benefit ;  and  that  they 
who  are  most  able  to  teach  others  the  way  to 
happiness,  should  with  most  certainty  follow  it 
themselves. 

But  this  expectation,  however  plausible,  has 
been  very  frequently  disappointed.  The  heroes 
of  literary  as  well  as  civil  history  have  been 
very  often  no  less  remarkable  for  what  they  have 
suffered,  than  for  what  they  have  achieved ;  and 

•  Tha  flrat  ediilon  of  this  Interesting  namuiTo,  accord* 
tag  10  BIr.  Boswell,  waa  pabUahed  In  1744,  by  Roberui. 
The  aecoDd,  now  balora  ms,  bean  data  1748,  and  waa 


volumes  have  been  written  only  to  enamerate 
the  miseries  of  the  learned,  and  relate  their  un- 
happy lives  and  untimely  deaths. 

To  these  mournful  narratives  I  am  about  to 
add  the  life  of  Richard  Sava^  a  man  whoae 
writings  entiUe  him  to  an  emment  rank  in  the 
classes  of  learning,  and  whose  misfortunes  claim 
a  degree  of  compassion  not  always  due  to  the 
unhappjr,  as  they  were  often  the  consequences 
of  the  crimes  of  others,  rather  than  his  own. 

In  the  year  1697,  Anne^  Countess  of  Maccles- 
field having  lived  some  time  upon  very  uneasy 
terms  with  her  husband,  thougnt  a  public  con- 
fession of  adultery  the  most  obvious  and  expedi- 
tious method  of  obtaining  her  liberty ;  and  tbere> 
fore  declared,  that  the  child  with  which  sht 
was  then  great  was  begotten  by  the  E^l  Rivers. 
This,  as  may  be  imagined,  made  her  husband 
no  less  desirous  of  a  separation  than  herself^  and 
he  prosecuted  his  design  in  the  most  effectual 
manner ;  for  he  applied  not  to  the  ecclesiastical 
courts  for  a  divorce,  but  to  the  parliament  for  an 
act,  by  which  his  marriage  might  be  dissolved, 
the  nuptial  contract  totally  annulled,  and  the 
children  of  his  wife  illegitimated.  This  act, 
after  the  usual  deliberation,  he  obtained,  though 
without  the  approbation  of  some,  who  considered 
marriage  as  an  affair  onlv  cognizable  by  eccle- 
siastictQ  judges  ;t  and  on  AfardiSd  was  separat- 
ed from  his  wife,  whose  fortune,  which  was  veiy 
great,  waa  repaid  her,  and  who  having,  as  well  as 
her  husband,  the  liberty  of  making  another  choice^ 
was  in  a  short  time  married  to  Colonel  Brett. 

While  the  Ear!  of  Macclesfield  was  prose- 

Sibiiahad  by  Cave.  Yery  few  altarationa  were  made  bj 
e  author  whan  he  added  to  to  the  preaenicollaodon.— v 
t  Thla  year  was  made  remarkable  by  the  dlsaolodaa 
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eating  this  afTair,  hu  wife  was,  on  the  10th  of 
January,  1697-8,  delivered  of  a  son;  and  the 
Earl  Rivers,  by  appearing  to  consider  him  as 
his  own,  left  none  any  reason  to  doubt  of  the 
sincerity  of  her  declaration ;  for  he  was  his  god- 
father, and  gave  him  his  own  name,  which  was 
by  his  direction  inserted  in  the  register  of  St. 
Andrew's  parish,  in  Holborn,  but  unfortunately 
lefl  him  to  the  care  of  his  mother,  whom,  as 
she  was  now  set  free  from  her  husband,  he 
probably  imagined  likely  to  treat  with  great 
tenderness  the  child  that  had  contributed  to  so 
pleasing  an  event.  It  is  not  indeed  easy  to  dis- 
cover what  motives  could  be  found  to  overba- 
lance that  natural  affection  of  a  parent,  or  what 
interest  could  be  promoted  by  neglect  or  cruelty. 
The  dread  of  shame  or  of  poverty,  by  which 
some  wretches  have  been  incited  to  abandon  or 
to  murder  their  children,  cannot  be  supposed  to 
have  aflfected  a  woman  who  had  proclaimed  her 
crimes  and  solicited  reproach,  and  on  whom  the 
clemency  of  the  legislature  had  undeservedly 
bestowed  a  fortune,  which  would  have  been  very 
little  dimininished  by  the  expenses  which  the 
care  of  her  child  could  have  brought  upon  her. 
It  was  therefore  not  likely  that  she  would  be 
wicked  without  temptation ;  that  she  would  look 
upon  her  son  from  nis  birth  with  a  kind  of  re- 
sentment and  abhorrence ;  and,  instead  of  sup- 
porting, assisting,  and  defending  him,  delight  to 
see  him  struggling  with  misery,  or  that  she 
would  take  every  opportunity  of  aggravating  his 
misfortunes,  ana  obstructing  his  resources,  and 
with  an  implacable  and  restless  cruelty  conti- 
nue her  persecution  from  the  first  hour  of  his 
life  to  the  last 

But  whatever  were  her  motives,  no  sooner  was 
her  son  born,  than  she  discovered  a  resolution  of 
disowning  him;  and  in  a  very  short  time  re- 
moved him  from  her  sight,  by  committing  him  to 
the  care  of  a  poor  woman,  whom  she  directed  to 
educate  him  as  her  own,  and  enjoined  never  to 
inform  him  of  his  true  parents. 

Such  was  the  beginning  of  the  life  of  Richard 
Savage.  Bom  with  a  legal  claim  to  honour 
and  to  affluence,  he  was  in  two  months  illegiti- 
mated by  the  parliament,  and  disowned  by  his 
mother,  doomed  to  poverty  and  obscurity,  and 
launched  upon  the  ocean  of  life,  only  tnat  he 
might  be  swallowed  by  its  quicksands,  or  dashed 
upon  its  rocks. 

His  mother  could  not  indeed  infect  others 
with  the  same  cruelty.  As  it  was  impossible  to 
avoid  the  inquiries  which  the  curiosity  or  ten- 
derness of  her  relations  made  afler  her  child, 
she  was  obliged  to  give  some  account  of  the 
measures  she  had  taken  ;  and  her  mother,  the 
Lady  Mason,  whether  in  approbation  of  her  de- 
sign, or  to  prevent  more  cnminal  contrivances, 
engaged  to  transact  with  the  nurse,  to  pay  her 
for  her  care,  and  to  superintend  the  education 
of  f.he  child. 


of  a  marriage  solemnized  In  the  face  of  the  church. — ScU- 
ifum>«  Review.  ' 

The  following^  protest  is  registered  io  the  books  of  the 
House  of  Lords. 

Dissentient, 
Because  we  conceive  that  this  is  the  first  bill  of  that 
nature  that  hath  passed,  where  there  was  not  a  divorce 
first  obtained  in  the  Spiritual  Court ;  which  we  look  upon 
as  an  ill  precedent,  and  may  be  of  dangerous  consequences 
h  the  fiuore. 

Hali&z.       Rochester. 


In  this  charitable  office  she  was  assisted  hy 
his  godmother,  Mrs.  Lloyd,  who  while  she 
lived,  always  looked  upon  him  with  that  ten- 
derness which  the  barbarity  of  his  mother  made 
peculiarly  necessary;  but  her  death,  which  hap- 
pened in  his  tenth  year,  was  another  of  the 
misfortunes  of  his  childhood  ;  for  though  she 
kindly  endeavoured  to  alleviate  his  loss  by  a 
legacy  of  three  hundred  pounds,  yet,  as  he  had 
none  to  prosecute  his  claim,  to  shelter  him  from 
oppression,  or  call  in  law  to  the  assistance  of 
justice,  her  will  was  eluded  by  the  executors, 
and  no  part  of  the  money  was  ever  paid. 

He  was,  however,  not  yet  wholly  abandoned. 
The  Lady  Mason  still  continued  her  care,  and 
directed  him  to  be  placed  at  a  small  grammar- 
school  near  St.  Alban's,  where  he  was  called  by 
the  name  of  his  nurse^  without  the  least  intima- 
tion that  he  had  a  claim  to  any  other. 

Here  he  was  initiated  in  literature,  and  passed 
through  several  of  the  classes,  with  what  rapidity 
or  with  what  applause  cannot  now  be  known. 
As  he  always  spoke  with  respect  of  his  master, 
it  is  probable  that  the  mean  rank  in  which  he 
then  appeared  did  not  hinder  his  genius  from 
being  aistinguished,  or  his  industry  finom  beinc 
rewarded  ;  and  if  in  so  low  a  state  he  obtained 
distinction  and  rewards,  it  is  not  likely  that  they 
were  gained  but  by  genius  and  industry. 

It  is  very  reasonable  to  conjecture,  that  bis 
application  was  equal  to  his  abilities,  because 
his  improvement  was  more  than  proportioned 
to  the  opportunities  which  he  enjoyed  ;  nor  can 
it  be  doubted,  that  if  his  earliest  productions 
had  been  preser\'ed,  like  those  of  happier  stu- 
dents, we  might  in  some  have  found  vigorous 
sallies  of  that  sprightly  humour  which  distin- 
guishes "  The  Author  to  be  let,"  and  in  others 
strong  touches  of  that  ardent  imagination  which 
painted  the  solemn  scenes  of  "  The  Wanderer." 

While  he  was  thus  cultivating  his  genius,  his 
father,  the  Earl  Rivers,  was  seized  with  a  dis 
temper,  which  in  a  short  time  put  an  end  to  his 
life.'*'  He  had  frequently  inquired  afler  his  son, 
and  had  always  been  amused  with  fallacious 
and  evasive  answers ;  but,  being  now  in  his  own 
opinion  on  his  deathbed,  he  thought  it  his  duty 
to  provide  for  him  among  his  other  natural  chil- 
dren, and  therefore  demanded  a  positive  account 
of  liim,  with  an  importunity  not  to  be  diverted 
or  denied.  His  mother,  who  could  no  longer 
refuse  an  answer,  determined  at  least  to  give 
such  as  should  cut  him  off  for  ever  from  that 
happiness  which  competence  affords,  and  there- 
fore declared  tliat  he  was  dead  ;  which  is  per- 
haps the  first  instance  of  a  lie  invented  by  a 
mother  to  deprive  her  son  of  a  provision  which 
was  designed  him  by  another,  and  which  she 
could  not  expect  herself,  though  he  should  lose  it. 

This  was  therefore  an  act  of  wickedness 
which  could  not  be  defeated,  because  it  could 
not  be  suspected;  the  Earl  did  not  imagine 
there  could  exist  in  a  human  form  a  mother  that 
would  ruin  her  son  without  enriching  herself^ 
and  therefore  bestowed  upon  some  other  petson 
six  thousand  pounds,  which  he  had  in  his  will 
bequeathed  to  Savage. 

The  same  cruelty  which  incited  his  mother 
to  intercept  this  provision  which  had  been  in- 
tended him,  prompted  her  in  a  short  time  to 
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piMe^  a  pojeet  wwtliy  of  such  a  dw- 
podtioxL  She  enaeavoared  to  rid  henelf  from 
the  danfien  of  beiiig  at  any  time  made  known 
to  him^y  sending  hmi  secretly  to  the  American 
plantations.* 

By  whose  kindness  this  scheme  was  counter- 
acted, or  by  whose  interposition  she  was  in- 
ducea  to  lay  aside  her  desujrnt  I  know  not:  it  is 
not  improbable  that  the  Lady  Mason  might  per- 
suade or  compel  her  to  desist,  or  perhaps  she 
could  not  easily  find  accomplices  wicked  enough 
to  concur  in  so  cruel  an  action ;  for  it  may  be 
conceived,  that  those  who  had  by  a  lont^  grada- 
tion of  guilt  hardened  their  hearts  aeainst  the 
sense  of  common  wickedness,  would  yet  be 
shocked  at  the  design  of  a  mother  to  expose  her 
son  to  slavery  and  want,  to  expose  him  without 
interest,  and  without  provocation  ;  and  Savage 
might  on  this  occaidon  find  protectors  and  ad- 
vocates among  those  who  had  long  traded  in 
Climes,  and  whom  compassion  had  never  touched 
before. 

Being  hindered,  by  whatever  means,  from 
banishing  him  into  another  country,  she  formed 
soon  ailer  a  scheme  for  burying  him  in  poverty 
and  obscurity  in  his  own;  and  that  his  station 
of  life,  if  not  the  place  of  bis  residence,  might 
keep  him  for  ever  at  a  distance  from  her,  she 
ordered  bim  to  be  placed  with  a  shoemaker  in 
Holbom,  that^  afler  the  usual  time  of  trial,  he 
might  become  his  apprentice.! 

ft  is  generally  reported  that  this  project  was 
for  some  time  successful,  and  that  Savage  was 
employed  at  the  awl  longer  than  he  was  willing 
to  confess ;  nor  was  it  perhaps  any  great  ad- 
vantage to  him  that  an  unexpected  discovery 
determined  him  to  auit  his  occupation. 

About  this  time  tiis  nurse,  who  had  always 
treated  him  as  her  own  son,  died ;  and  it  was 
natural  for  him  to  take  care  of  those  effects 
which  by  her  death  were,  as  he  imagined,  be- 
come his  own ;  he  therefore  went  to  her  house, 
opened  her  boxes,  and  examined  her  papers, 
among  which  he  found  some  letters  wntten  to 
her  by  the  Lady  Mason,  which  informed  him 
of  his  birth  and  the  reasons  for  which  it  was 
concealed. 

He  was  no  longer  satisfied  with  the  employ- 
ment which  had  been  allotted  him,  but  thousnt 
he '  had  a  right  to  share  the  affluence  of  his 
mother ;  and  therefore  without  scruple  applied 
to  her  as  her  son,  and  made  use  of  every  art  to 
awaken  her  tenderness,  and  attract  her  regard. 
But  neither  his  letters,  nor  the  interposition  of 
those  friends  which  his  merit  or  his  distress  pro- 
cured him,  made  any  impression  upon  her  mind. 
She  still  resolved  to  neglect,  though  she  could 
no  longer  disown  him. 

It  was  to  no  purpose  that  he  fiequentlj  solicit- 
ed her  to  admit  him  to  see  her ;  she  avoided  him 
with  the  most  vigilant  precaution,  and  ordered 
him  to  be  excluded  from  her  house,  by  whom- 
soever he  might  be  introduced,  and  what  reason 
soever  he  might  give  for  entering  it 

Savage  was  at  the  same  time  so  touched  with 
the  discovery  of  his  real  mother,  that  it  was  liis 
frequent  practice  to  walk  in  the  dark  evenings  J 
for  several  hours  before  her  door,  in  hopes  of 


*  Sav^age'D  Preface  lo  his  Miiicvllaiiiw. 
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1  See  iba  "  Plain  Dealer." 


seeang  her  aa  she  ndgfat  come  by  accident  to  dM 
window,  or  cross  her  apartment  with  a  candle 
in  her  hand. 

But  all  his  assiduity  and  tenderness  were  with- 
out efiect,  for  he  could  neither  soften  her  beast 
nor  open  her  hand,  and  was  reduced  to  the  ut- 
most miseries  of  want,  while  he  was  endeavour- 
ing to  awaken  the  affection  of  a  mother.  He 
was  therefore  obliged  to  seek  some  other  mesne 
of  support;  and,  having  no  profession,  became 
by  necessity  an  author. 

At  this  time  the  attention  of  all  the  litsrary 
world  was  engrossed  by  the  Bangorian  contn^ 
versy,  which  filled  the  press  with  pamf^ets,  and 
the  coffee-houses  with  disputants.  Of  this  bqI^ 
ject,  as  most  popular,  he  made  choice  for  his  first 
attempt,  and  without  any  other  knowledge  of  the 
question  than  he  had  casually  collected  from  con- 
versation, published  a  poem  against  the  Bishop.  § 

What  was  the  success  or  merit  of  this  pNOP- 
formance  I  know  not,  it  was  probably  lost  among 
the  innumerable  pamphlets  to  which  that  dispute 
gave  occasion.  Mr.  Savage  was  himself  m  a 
uttle  time  ashamed  of  it,  and  endeavoured  to  sup* 
press  it,  by  destroying  all  the  copies  that  he 
could  collect 

He  then  attempted  a  more  gainful  kind  of 
writing,  II  and  in  his  eighteenth  year  offered  to  the 
stage  a  comedy  borrowed  from  a  Spanish  f^oty 
which  was  renised  by  the  players,  and  was 
therefore,  given  by  him  to  Mr.  Bullock,  who^ 
having  more  interest,  made  some  slight  altersp 
tions,  and  brought  it  upon  the  stage,  under  the 
title  of  "  Woman's  a  Riddle,"1I  but  allowed  the 
unhappy  author  no  part  of  the  profit 

Not  discouraged  however  at  his  repulse,  he 
wrote  two  years  afterwards  "  Love  in  a  Veil," 
another  comedy,  borrowed  likewise  from  the 
Spanish,  but  with  little  better  success  than  b^ 
fore ;  for  though  it  was  rec^ved  and  acted,  vet 
it  appeared  so  late  in  the  year,  that  the  Author 
obtained  no  other  advantage  from  it,  than  the 
acquaintance  of  Sir  Richud  Steele  and  Mr* 
Wilks,  by  whom  he  was  pitied,  careaeed,  mai 
relieved. 

Sir  Richard  Steele,  having  declared  m  his  ^ 
vour  with  all  the  ardour  oi  benevolence  which 
constituted  his  character,  promoted  his  interest 
with  the  utmost  zeal,  related  his  misfortunes^ 
applauded  his  merit,  took  all  the  opportunities 
of  recommending  him,  and  asserted,  that  '' ths 
inhumanity  of  his  mother  had  given  him  a  right 
to  find  every  good  man  his  father."** 

Nor  was  Mr.  Savage  admitted  to  his  acquaintr 
ance  only,  but  to  his  confidence,  of  which  he 
sometimes  related  an  instance  too  extraordinai^ 
to  be  omitted,  as  it  affords  a  very  just  idea  of  his 
patron's  character. 

He  was  once  desired  by  Sir  Richard,  with  sa 
air  of  the  utmost  importance,  to  come  very  early 
to  his  house  the  next  morning.  Mr.  Savage 
came  as  he  had  promised,  found  the  chariot  at 
the  door,  and  Sir  Richard  waiting  for  him,  and 
ready  to  go  out  W  hat  was  intended,  and  whi- 
ther they  were  to  go,  Sava{;e  could  not  conjeo 
ture,  and  was  not  willing  to  inquire ;  but  immeo 


§  II  was  called  "  The  BatUe  of  the  Pamphlets." 
H  Jaciib'.s  LiV(  s  of  the  Dramatic  Poets.— Dr.  J. 
T  This  play  was  printed  flr«  in  8vo.  j  sod  aftsrwiws 
in  I3mo.  the  fifth  cdhion^-Dr.  J 
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abtdy  MAted  liimMlf  with  Sr  Richard.  The 
eoachnao  wu  ordered  to  drive,  and  they  huiried 
with  the  utmoflt  expedition  to  Hyde-Paik  Cor- 
ner, wiiere  they  stopped  at  a  petty  tayem,  and 
retired  to  a  private  room.  Sir  Ricikard  then  in- 
formed him,  that  he  intended  to  publish  a  pam- 
phlet, and  that  he  had  desired  him  to  come  thi- 
ther that  he  mi^rht  write  for  him.  They  soon  sat 
down  to  the  work.  Sir  Richard  dictated,  and 
Savage  wrote,  till  the  dinner  that  was  ordered 
was  put  upon  the  table.  Savage  was  surprised 
at  the  meanness  of  the  entertainment,  ana  after 
flome  hesitation  ventured  to  ask  for  some  wine, 
whidi  Sir  Richard,  not  without  reluctance,  or- 
dered to  be  brought  They  then  finished  tiieir 
dinner,  and  proceed  in  their  pamphlet,  which 
they  concluded  in  the  afternoon. 

Mr.  Savage  then  ima^ned  his  task  was  over, 
and  expected  that  Sir  Richard  would  call  for  the 
reckomng,  and  return  home;  but  his  expecta^ 
tions  deceived  him,  for  Sir  Richard  told  him  that 
he  was 'without  money,  and  that  the  pamphlet 
mast  be  sold  before  the  dinner  could  be  paid  for ; 
and  Savage  was  therefore  obliged  to  go  and  offer 
their  new  production  for  sale  for  two  guineas, 
which  with  some  difficulty  he  obtained.  Sir 
Richard  then  returned  home,  having  retired  that 
day  only  to  avoid  his  creditors,  and  composed  the 
pamphlet  only  to  discharge  his  reckoning. 

Mr.  Savaj^e  related  another  fact  ec^ually  un- 
common, which,  though  it  has  no  relation  to  his 
life,  ought  to  be  preserved.  Sir  Richard  Steele 
having  one  day  invited  to  his  house  a  great  num- 
ber of  persons  of  the  first  quality,  they  were  sur- 
prised at  the  number  of  liveries  which  surrounded 
the  table;  and,  after  dinner,  when  wine  and 
nurth  had  set  them  free  from  the  observation  of 
rigid  ceremony,  one  of  them  inquired  of  Sir 
Richard,  how  such  an  expensive  train  of  domes- 
tics could  be  consistent  with  his  fortune.  Sir 
Richard  very  frankly  confessed,  that  they  were 
fellows  of  whom  he  would  very  willingly  be  rid : 
and  being  then  asked  why  he  did  not  discharge 
them,  declared  that  they  were  bailiffs,  who  had 
mtroduced  themselves  with  an  execution,  and 
whom,  since  he  could  not  send  them  away,  he 
liad  thought  it  convenient  to  embellish  with  livo- 
ries,  that  they  might  do  him  credit  while  they 
stayed. 

His  friends  were  diverted  with  the  expedient, 
and  by  paying  the  debt  discharged  their  attend- 
ance, having  obliged  Sir  Richard  to  promise  ^at 
thej  shoula  never  again  find  him  graced  with  a 
retinue  of  the  same  und. 

Under  such  a  tutor  Mr.  Savage  was  not  likely 
to  learn  prudence  or  frugality ;  and  perhaps  many 
of  the  misfortunes  which  tne  want  of  those  vir- 
tues brought  upon  him  in  the  following  parts  of 
his  life,  might  be  justly  imputed  to  so  ummprov- 
mg  an  example. 

Nor  did  the  kindness  of  Sir  Richard  end  in 
common  farours.  He  proposed  to  have  esta- 
blished him  in  some  settled  scheme  of  life,  and  to 
have  contracted  a  kind  of  alliance  with  him,  by 
marrying  him  to  a  natural  daughter  on  whom  he 
intended  to  bestow  a  thousand  pounds.  But, 
though  he  was  alwa^  lavish  of  future  bounties, 
iie  conducted  his  affairs  in  such  a  manner,  that 
he  was  very  seldom  able  to  keep  his  promises,  or 
execute  his  own  intentions ;  ana,  as  he  never  was 
able  to  raise  the  sum  which  he  had  offered,  the 
marriage  was  delayed.   In  the  mean  time  he  was  < 


ofBdoaaiy  informed,  that  Mr.  Sayage  had  lidl 
culed  him  *,  by  which  he  was  so  much  exaspe- 
rated, that  he  withdrew  the  allowance  which  he 
bad  paid  him,  and  never  afterwards  adtoitted  him 
to  his  house. 

It  is  not  indeed  unlikely  that  Savage  might  by 
his  imprudence  expose  himself  to  the  malice  of  a 
talebearer;  for  his  patron  had  many  follies, 
which,  as  his  discernment  easily  discovered,  his 
imagination  might  sometimes  incite  him  to  men- 
tion too  ludicrously.  A  little  knowledge  of  the 
worid  is  sufficient  to  discover  that  such  weakness 
is  very  common,  and  that  there  are  few  who  do 
not  sometimes,  in  the  wantonness  of  thoughtless 
mirth,  or  the  heat  of  transient  resentment,  speak 
of  their  friends  and  benefactors  with  levity  and 
contempt,  though  in  their  cooler  moments  they 
want  neither  sense  of  their  kindness,  nor  reve- 
rence for  their  virtue :  the  fault  therefore  of  Mr. 
Savage  was  rather  negligence  than  ingratitude. 
But  Sir  Richard  must  likewise  be  acquitted  of 
severity,  for  who  is  there  that  can  patiently  bear 
contempt,  from  one  whom  he  has  relieved  and 
supported,  for  whose  establishment  he  has  la- 
boured, and  whose  interest  he  has  promoted  ? 

He  was  now  a^n  abandoned  to  fortune  with- 
out any  other  fnend  than  Mr.  Wilks ;  a  man, 
who,  whatever  were  his  abilities  or  skill  as  an 
actor,  deserves  at  least  to  be  remembered  for  his 
virtues,*  which  are  not  often  to  be  found  in  the 
world,  and  perhaps  less  often  in  his  profession 
than  in  others.  To  be  humane,  generous,  and 
candid,  is  a  very  high  degree  of  merit  in  any 
case,  but  those  quiflities  aeserve  still  greater 
praise,  when  they  are  found  in  that  condition 
which  makes  almost  every  other  man,  for  what- 
ever reason,  contemptuous,  insolent,  petulant, 
selfish,  and  bnitaL 

As  Mr.  Wilks  was  one  of  those  to  whom  cala- 
mity seldom  complained  without  relief,  he  natu- 
rally took  an  unfortunate  wit  into  his  protection, 
and  not  only  assisted  him  in  any  casual  dis- 
tresses, but  continued  an  equal  and  steady  kind- 
ness to  the  time  of  his  deatn. 

By  his  interposition  Mr.  Savage  once  obtained 
from  his  motherf  fifty  pounds,  and  a  promise  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  more ;  but  it  was  the  fate 


*  As  It  is  a  loss  to  mankind  ithtn  any  good  action  b 
forgotten,  I  aliall  insert  another  instance  of  Mr.  Wilks^ 
generositj,  rerr  litUe  kno^n.  Mr.  Smith,  a  fenileman 
educated  at  Dublin,  t>eing  hindered,  by  an  impediment  in 
his  pronunciation,  from  engaging  in  orders,  for  which  ids 
friends  designed  him,  left  his  own  conmry,  and  came  to 
London  in  quest  of  employment,  but  found  lus  sojicia- 
tions  fruitless,  and  hit  necessities  every  day  more  press- 
ing.  In  this  distress  he  wrote  a  tragedy,  and  offered  it  to 
the  players,  by  whom  it  was  rejected.  Thus  were  hte 
last  nopes  defeated,  and  he  had  no  other  prospect  than 
of  the  most  deplorable  poveity.  But  Mr.  w  ilks  thought 
his  performance,  though  not  perfect,  at  least  worthy  of 
some  reward,  and  therefore  offered  him  a  benefit.  Thia 
farour  he  improved  with  so  much  diligence,  that  the 
house  a^rdcd  him  a  considerable  sum,  with  which  ha 
went  to  Leyden,  applied  himself  to  the  atnd^  of  physic, 
and  prosecuted  his  design  with  so  much  diligence  ana 
success,  that,  when  Dr.  BoerhaaTe  was  desired  by  the 
Czarina  to  recommend  proper  persons  to  Introduce  into 
Russia  the  practice  and  study  of  physic.  Dr.  Smith  was 
one  of  those  whom  he  selected.  He  had  a  considerable 
pension  settled  on  him  at  his  arriral,  and  was  one  of  the 
chief  physicians  at  the  Russian  coun. — Dr.  J. 

A  letter  from  Dr.  Smith  in  Russia,  to  Mr.  Wilks,  is 
printed  in  Chetwood*8  "  History  nf  the  Stage.**— R. 

f  "  This,**  says  Dr.  Johnson,  *^  I  write  upon  the  credit 
of  the  author  of  his  life,  which  was  published  in  1737; 
and  was  a  smaD  pamphlet,  intended  to  plead  his  cans* 
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ni  imhappT  muk,  that  few  pfromises  of  any 
•dvaBtage  to  him  were  perfonned.  His  mother 
wu  infected,  among  others,  with  the  general 
madness  of  the  South  Sea  traffic ;  and, liavinor 
been  disappointed  in  her  expectations,  refused  to 
pay  what  i>erhap8  nothing  but  the  prospect  of 
sudden  affluence  prompted  her  to  promise. 

Bein^  thus  obliged  to  depend  upon  the  friend- 
ship 01  Mr.  Wilks,  he  was  consequently  an  as- 
siduous frequenter  of  the  theatres ;  and  in  a  short 
tune  the  amusements  of  the  stage  took  such  pos- 
session of  his  mind,  that  he  nerer  was  absent 
from  a  play  in  several  years. 

This  constant  attendance  naturally  procured 
him  the  acquaintance  of  the  players,  and,  among 
others,  of  Mrs.  Oldfield,  who  was  so  much 
pleased  with  his  conversation,  and  touched  with 
nis  misfortunes,  that  she  allowed  him  a  settled 
pension  of  fifty  pounds  a  year,  which  was  during 
her  life  regularly  paid. 

That  this  act  of  generosity  may  receive  its 
due  oraise,  and  that  the  good  actions  of  Mrs. 
Oldneld  may  not  be  sullied  by  her  general  cha- 
racter, it  is  proper  to  mention  what  Mr.  Savage 
often  declared,  in  the  strongest  terms, -that  he 
never  saw  her  alone,  or  in  any  other  place  than 
behind  the  scenes. 

At  her  death  he  endeavoured  to  show  his  gra- 
titude in  the  most  decent  manner,  by  wearing 
nouming  as  for  a  mother ;  but  did  not  celebrate 
her  in  elegies,*  because  he  knew  that  too  great 
a  profusion  of  praise  would  only  have  revived 
those  faults  which  his  natural  equity  did  not 
allow  him  to  think  less,  because  they  were  com- 
mitted by  one  who  favoured  him :  but  of  which, 
Ihough  ms  virtue  would  not  endeavour  to  palli- 
ate tnem,  his  gratitude  would  not  suffer  him  to 
prolong^  ^e  memory  or  diffuse  the  censure. 

In  his  "Wanderer"  he  has  indeed  taken  an 
opportunity  of  mentioning  her ;  but  celebrates 
her  not  for  her  virtue,  but  her  beauty,  an  excel- 
lence which  none  ever  denied  her ;  this  is  the 
only  encomium  with  which  he  has  i-ewarded  her 
liberality,  and  perhaps  he  has  even  in  this  been 
too  lavish  of  nis  praise.  He  seems  to  have 
thought,  that  never  to  mention  his  benefactress 
would  have  an  appearance  of  ingratitude,  though 
to  have  dedicated  any  particular  performance  to 
her  memory  would  only  have  betrayed  an  offi- 
cious partlftlity,  that,  without  exaltmg  her  cha- 
racter, would  nave  depressed  his  own. 

He  had  sometimes,  by  the  kindness  of  Mr. 
Wilks,  the  advantage  of  a  benefit,  on  which 
occasions  he  often  received  uncommon  marks  of 
regard  and  compassion ;  and  was  once  told  by 
the  Duke  of  Dorset,  that  it  was  just  to  consider 
him  as  an  injured  nobleman,  and  that  in  his 
opinion  tho  nobility  ought  to  think  themselves 
obliged,  without  solicitation,  to  take  every  op- 
portunity of  supporting  him  by  their  counte- 
nance and  patronage.  But  he  had  generally  the 
mortification  to  hear  that  the  whole  interest  of 
his  mother  was  employed  to  frustrate  his  appli- 
cations, and  that  she  never  left  any  expeoient 
untried  by  which  he  might  be  cut  off  from  the 


with  the  public  while  under  sentence  of  death  for  the 
murder  or  Mr.  James  Sinclair,  at  Robinson's  Co(ree< 
houM.  at  Charing  Cross.    Price  6d.  Roberta."— C. 

♦  Cbetwood,  howeirer,  has  printed  a  poem  on  her 
death,  which  he  ascribes  to  Mr.  Sarago.  See  ^*  History 
eftha  Stage,'*  p.  S06.— R. 
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possibility  of  supporting  life.  The  same  dispo- 
sition she  endeavoured  to  diffuse  among  all  tho86 
over  whom  nature  or  fortune  gave  her  any  influ* 
ence,  and  indeed  succeeded  too  well  in  ner  de» 
sign :  but  could  not  always  propagate  her  ef* 
frontery  with  her  cruelty;  for  some  of  those 
whom  she  incited  against  him,  were  ashamed  of 
their  own  conduct^  and  boasted  of  that  relief 
which  they  never  gave  him. 

In  this  censure  1  do  not  indiscriminately  in* 
volve  all  his  relations;  for  he  has  mentioned 
with  gratitude  the  humanity  of  one  lady,  whose 
name  1  am  now  unable  to  recollect,  and  to  whom^ 
therefore  I  cannot  pay  the  praises  which  sho 
deserves  for  having  acted  well  in  opposition  to 
influence,  precept,  and  example. 

The  punishment  which  our  laws  inflict  upon 
those  parents  who  miu-der  their  infants  is  well 
known,  nor  has  its  justice  ever  been  contested : 
but,  if  they  deserve  death  who  destroy  a  child 
in  its  birth,  what  pains  can  be  severe  enou|;h 
for  her  who  forbears  to  destroy  him  only  to  m« 
flict  sharper  miseries  upon  him  ;  who  prolonig;* 
his  life  only  to  make  him  miserable ;  and  who 
exposes  him,  without  care  and  without  pity,  to 
the  malice  of  oppression,  the  caprices  of  chance^ 
and  the  temptations  of  poverty ;  who  rejoices 
to  see  him  overwhelmed  with  calamities;  and 
when  his  own  industry  or  the  charity  of  others 
has  enabled  him  to  rise  for  a  short  time  abore 
his  miseries,  plunges  him  again  into  his  fonner 
distress ! 

The  kindness  of  his  friends  not  affording  him 
any  constant  supply,  and  the  prospect  of  im- 
proving his  fortune  by  enlarging  his  acquaint- 
ance necessarily  leading  him  to  places  of  expense, 
he  found  it  necessaryf  to  endeavour  once  more 
at  dramatic  poetry,  for  which  he  was  now  better 
qualified  by  a  more  extensive  knowledge,  and 
longer  observation.  But  having  been  unsuc- 
cessful in  comedy,  though  rather  for  want  of 
opportunities  than  genius,  he  resolved  now  to 
try  whether  he  should  not  be  more  fortunate  in 
exhibiting  a  tragedy. 

Th6  story  which  he  chose  for  the  subject,  was 
that  of  Sir  Thomas  Overbury,  a  story  well 
adapted  to  the  stage,  though  perhaps  not  far 
enough  removed  from  the  present  age  to  admit 
properly  the  fictions  necessary  to  complete  the 
plan  ;  ror  the  mind  which  naturally  loves  truth, 
IS  always  most  offended  with  the  violations  of 
those  trutlis  of  which  we  are  most  certain  ;  and 
we  of  course  conceive  those  facts  most  certain^ 
which  approach  nearest  to  our  own  time. 

Out  of  this  story  he  formed  a  tragedy,  whid^ 
if  the  circumstances  in  which  he  wrote  it  be  con- 
sidered, wiU  afford  at  once  an  uncommon  proof 
of  strength  of  genius,  and  evenness  of  mind,  of 
a  serenity  not  to  be  ruffled,  and  an  imagination 
not  to  be  suppressed. 

During  a  considerable  part  of  the  time  in 
which  he  was  employed  upon  this  performance, 
he  was  without  lodging,  and  often  without 
meat ;  nor  had  he  any  other  conveniences  for 
study  than  the  fields  or  the  streets  allowed  him ; 
there  he  used  to  walk  and  form  his  speeches, 
and  afterwards  step  into  a  shop,  beg  for  a  few 
moments  the  use  of  the  pen  and  ink,  and  write 
down  what  he  had  composed  upon  paper  which 
he  had  picked  up  by  accident. 

i  In  1794. 
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If  the  perfonnanoe  of  a  writer  thus  distressed 
is  not  perfect,  its  faults  ought  surely  to  be  im- 
puted to  a  cause  very  difrerent  from  want  of 
genius,  and  must  rather  excite  pity  than  provoke 
censure. 

But  when  under  these  discoora^ments  the 
tragedy  was  finished,  there  yet  remained  the 
labour  of  introducing  it  on  the  stage,  an  under- 
taking which,  to  an  m^nuous  mind,  was  in  a 
very  nigh  degree  vexatious  and  dis^sting ;  for, 
having  little  interest  or  reputation,  he  was 
obliged  to  submit  himself  wholly  to  the  players, 
'and  admit,  with  whatever  reluctance,  the  emen- 
dations of  Mr.  Gibber,  which  he  always  con- 
sidered as  the  disCTace  of  his  performance. 

He  had  indeed  in  Mr.  Hul  another  critic  of 
a  very  different  class,  from  whose  friendship  he 
received  great  assistance  on  many  occasions,  and 
whom  he  never  mentioned  but  with  the  utmost 
tenderness  and  regard.  He  had  been  for  some 
time  distinguished  by  him  with  very  particular 
kindness,  and  on  this  occasion  it  was  natural  to 
apply  to  him  as  an  author  of  an  established: 
character.  He  therefore  sent  this  tragedy  to' 
nim,  with  a  short  copy  of  verses,*  in  which  he 
desired  his  correction.  Mr.  Hill,  whose  human- 
ity and  politeness  are  generally  known,  readily 
compliea  with  his  request :  but  as  he  is  remark- 
able for  singularity  of  sentiment  and  bold  expe- 
riments in  lan^oge,  Mr.  Savage  did  not  thmk 
his  play  much  improved  by  his  innovation,  and 
had  evenat  that  ume  the  courage  to  reject  seve- 
ral passages  which  he  could  not  approve ;  and, 
what  is  still  more  laudable,  Mr.  Hill  had  the 
generosity  not  to  resent  the  neglect  of  his  alter- ^ 
ations,  but  wrote  the  prolo^e  and  epilogue,  in 
which  he  touches  on  the  curcumstances  of  the 
author  with  great  tenderness. 

After  all  these  obstructions  and  compliances, 
tie  was  only  able  to  bring  his  play  upon  the 
sta^  in  the  sununer,  when  the  chief  actors  had 
retired,  and  the  rest  were  in  possession  of  the 
house  for  their  own'  advantage.  Among  these, 
Mr.  Savage  was  admitted  to  play  the  part  of 
Sir  Thomas  Overbury,t  by  which  he  gained  no 
^great  reputation,  the  theatre  being  a  province 
lor  which  nature  seems  not  to  have  designed 
hun;  for  neither  his  voice,  look,  nor  gesture, 
was  such  as  was  expected  on  the  stage ;  and  he 
was  so  much  ashamed  of  having  been  reduced 
to  appear  as  a  player,  that  he  always  blotted 
out  nis  name  from  the  list,  when  a  copy  of  ha 
iioffsdy  was  to  be  shown  to  his  friends. 

ni  the  publication  of  his  performance  he  was 
more  successful ;  for  the  rays  of  genius  that 
glimmered  in  it,  that  glimmered  through  all  the 
mists  which  poverty  and  Gibber  had  been  able 
to  spread  over  it,  procured  him  the  notice  and 
esteem  of  many  persons  eminent  for  their  rank, 
their  virtue,  and  their  wit. 

Of  this  play,  acted,  printed,  and  dedicated, 
the    accumulated   profits  arose  to-  a  hundred 

{)ounds,  which  he  tnought  at  that  time  a  very 
arge  sum,  having  never  been  master  of  so  much 
before. 
In  the  dedication,]:  for  which  he  recerved  ten 

*  Printed  in  the  late  collection  ofhia  poems. 

f  It  V'SLS  »cie<l  only  three  nights,  the  first  on  June  13, 
1798.  When  the  house  opened  fiir  the  winter  seaaon,  it 
was  once  more. performed  for  <thc  Author's  benefit,  Oct. 
3.— R. 

\  To  Herbert  Trjdt,  £aq.  of  UercTord^hire.— Dr.  J. 


guineas,  there  is  nothme  remailcable.  The  pr^ 
mce  contains  a  very  liberal  encomium  on  tke 
blooming  excellences  of  Mr.  Theophilus  Gibber, 
which  Mr.  Sava^  could  not  in  tne  latter  part 
of  his  life  see  his  friends  about  to  read  without 
snatching  the  play  out  of  their  hands.  The 
generosity  of  Mr.  Hill  did  not  end  on  this  occa^ 
sion ;  for  afterwards,  when  Mr.  Savage*s  neces- 
sities returned,  he  encouraged  a  subscription  to 
a  miscellany  of  poems  in  a  very  extraordinary 
manner,  by  pubhshing  his  story  in  "  The  Plain 
Dealer,"  with  some  afibcting  lines,  which  he 
asserts  to  have  been  written  by  Mr.  Savage  upon 
the  treatment  received  by  him  from  his  mother, 
but  of  whicli  he  was  himself  the  author,  as  Mr. 
Savage  aftei'wards  declsired.  These  liQes,  and 
the  paper^  in  which  they  were  inserted,  had  a 
very  powerful  effect  upon  all  but  his  mother, 
whom,  by  making  her  cruelty  more  public,  they 
only  hardened  in  her  aversion. 

Mr.  Hill  not  only  promoted  the  subscription 
to  the  Miscellany,  but  furnished  likewise  the 
greatest  part  of  the  poems  of  which  it  is  com* 
posed,  and  particularly  "The  Happy  Man," 
which  he  published  as  a  specimen. 

The  subscriptions  of  those  whom  these  papers 
should  influence  to  patronise  merit  in  distress, 
without  any  other  solicitation,  were  directed  to 
be  left  at  Button's  coffee-house ;  and  Mr.  Sa« 
vage  going  thither  a  few  days  afterwards,  with- 
out expectation  of  any  effect  from  his  proposal, 
found  to  his  surprise  seventy  guineas,  |)  which 
had  been  sent  him  in  conse<juence  of  the  cora« 
passion  excited  by  Mr.  Hill's  pathetic  repre* 
sentation. 

To  this  Miscellany  he  wrote  a  preface,  in  which 
he  gives  an  account  of  his  mother's  cruelty  in  a 
very  uncommon  strain  of  humour,  and  with  a 
gayety  of  imagination,  which  the  succetM  of  his 
subscription  probably  produced. 

The  dedication  is  addressed  to  the  Lady  Mary 
Woitley  Montagu,  whom  he  flatters  without  r^ 
serve,  and  to  confess  the  truth,  with  very  litd» 
artlT  The  same  observation  may  be  extended  to 
all  his  dedications;   his  compliments  are  con- 


$  "  The  I'lain  Dealer'*  was  a  periodical  paper,  writtea 
by  Mr.  Hill  and  Mr.  Bond,  whom  Sara^e  called  the  two 
contending  powers  of  light  and  darkness.  They  wrote 
by  turns  each  six  essays ;  and  the  character  of  the  work 
was  observed  regularly  to  rise  In  Mr.  Hill's  week,  and 
fall  In  Mr.  Bond's.— Dr.  J. 

II  The  names  of  those  who  so  generously  contributed 
to  tile  relief,  having  been  mentioned  in  a  former  account, 
ought  not  to  be  omitted  ban.  They  were  the  Dutches* 
of  Cleyeland,  Lady  Cheyney,  Lady  CasUemain,  Lady 
Oower,  Lady  Lechmere,  the  Dutchess  Dowager  and 
Dutchess  of  Kutland,  Lady  Strafford,  the  Countess  Dow- 
ager of  Warwick,  Mrs.  Mary  Flower,  Mrs.  Sofuel  Noel, 
Duke  of  Rutland,  Lord  Gainsborough,  Lord  Mislingtoo, 
Mr.  John  Saraxe.— Dr.  J. 

f  This  the  following  extract  from  H  will  {vove:— 
"  Since  our  country  has  been  honoured  with  the  glory  of 
vour  wit,  as  elevated  and  immonal  as  your  k>u1,  it  no 
longer  remains  a  doubt  wliether  your  sex  have  a  atreni^ 
of  mind  in  proportion  to  their  sweetness.  There  is  some* 
thbtg  in  your  verses  as  distinguished  as  your  afr.  They 
are  as  strong  as  truth,  as  deep  as  reason,  as  clear  as 
innocence,  and  as  smooth  as  beauty.  They  conuin  a 
nameless  and  peculiar  mixture  of  force  and  grace,  which 
is  at  once  so  movingly  serene,  and  so  majestically  lovely, 
that  it  is  too  amiable  to  appear  any  where  but  in  your 
eyes  and  in  your  writings. 

**  As  fortune  is  not  more  my  enemy  than  I  am  the  ene- 
my  of  flattery,  I  know  not  how  I  can  forbear  this  appHca- 
lion  to  your  lady:^hip,  because  there  is  scarce  a  ponl* 
biliiy  that  I  should  say  more  than  I  beliova,  wlien  I 
speaking  of  your  excellence.'*— Dr.  «l 
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fltained  and  lAdmtf  iMaped  tooediar  widiotttthe 
gnce  of  order,  or  the  decency  of  introduction ;  be 
•eems  to  have  written  his  |>aneg^rics  for  the  pe» 
rusal  only  of  his  patrons,  and  to  imagine  that  be 
had  no  other  task  than  to  pamper  them  with 
praises  however  sross,  and  that  flattery  would 
make  its  way  to  the  heart,  without  the  assistance 
of  elegance  or  invention. 

Soon  afterwards  the  death  of  the  King  furnish- 
ed a  general  subject  for  a  poetical  contest,  in 
which  Mr.  Savage  engaged,  and  is  allowed  to 
have  carried  the  prize  or  honour  from  his  com- 
petitors ;  but  I  know  not  whether  he  gained  by 
tus  per&rmance  anjr  other  advantage  than  the  in^ 
crease  of  his  reputation;  though  it  must  certainly 
have  been  witn  further  views  diat  he  prevailed 
upon  himself  to  attempt  a  species  of  writing,  of 
wnich  all  the  topics  had  been  long  before  exhaust** 
ed,  and  which  was  made  at  once  difficult  by  the 
multitudes  that  had  failed  in  itj  and  those  that  had 
succeeded. 

He  was  now  advancing  in  reputation,  and 
thoufh  frequently  involved  in  voy  distressful 
perpuudties,  appeared  however  to  be  gaining  upon 
mankind,  when  both  his  fame  and  nis  life  were 
endangered  by  an  event,  of  which  it  is  not  yet-de- 
termined  whether  it  ought  to  be  mentioned  as  a 
crime  or  &  calamity. 

On  the  80th  of  November.  1727,  Mr.  Savage 
came  from  Richmond,  where  fie  then  lodged,  tl^t 
he  might  pursue  his  studies  with  less  intemiptioii, 
with  an  intent  to  discharge  another  lodging  which 
he  had  in  Westminster ;  and  accidentally  meeti 
ing  two  gentlemen,  bus  acquaintances,  whose 
names  were  Merchant  and  Qregory,  he  went  in 
with  them  to  a  neighbouring  coffee-house,  and 
sat  drinking  till  it  was  late,  it  being  in  no  time  of 
Mr.  Savage's  life  any  part  of  his  character  to  be 
the  first  of  the  company  that  desired  to  separate. 
He  would  willingly  have  gone  to  bed  in  the  same 
house ;  but  there  was  not  room  for  the  whole 
company,  and  thercfbro  they  agreed  to  ramble 
about  the  streets  and  divert  tnemsclvcs  with  such 
amusements  as  should  o^r  themselves  till  mor- 
ning. 

In  this  walk  they  happened  unluckily  to  dis- 
cover a  ^bt  in  ^binson^s  cofiee-bouse,  near 
Charing  Cross,  and  therefore  went  in.  Mer-> 
ehant  witii  some  rudeness  demanded  a  room^  and 
was  told  that  there  was  a  good  fire  in  the  i>ext 
parlour,  which  the  company  were  about  to  leave, 
being  thea  paying  Uieir  reckoning.  Merchant, 
not  satisfied  with  this  answer,  rushed  into  the 
room,  and  was  followed  by  his  companions.  He 
then  petubantly  placed  himself  between  the  com- 
pany and  the  nre,  and  soon  after  kicked  down  the 
table.  This  produced  a  quarrel,  swords  were 
drawn on-both  sides^and  one  Mr.  James Smclair 
was  killed.  Savage,  having  wounded  likewise  a 
maid  that  held  him,  forced  his  way  with  Mer-. 
chant  out  of  the  house ;  but  being  intimidated  and 
confused,  without  resolution  either  to  fly  or  stay, 
they  were  taken  in  a  back  court  by  one  of  the 
company,  and  some  soldiers,  whom  ne  had  called 
to  his  assistance. 

Being  secured  and  guarded  that- night,-  they 
were  in  the  morning  carried  befiyre  £ree  jus-, 
tices,  who  committed  them  to  the  gatehouse,  from 
whence,  upon  the  death  of  Mr.  Sinclair,  which 
happened  the  same  day,  they  were  removed  in 
the  night  to  Newgate,  where  they  were  however 
treated  with  some  distinction,  exempted  from  the 


Ignominy  of  duins,  and  confined,  not  aoaong  tha 
common  criminals,  but  in  the  press-yard. 

When  the  day  of  trial  came,  the  court  wss 
crowded  in  a  very  unusual  manner ;  and  the  pub- 
lic appeared  to  interest  itself  as  in  a  cause  of  gene- 
ral concern.  The  witnesses  against  Mr.  Savage 
and  his  friends  were,  the  woman  who  kept  the 
house,  which  was  a  house  of  ill-fame,  and  her 
maid,  the  men  who  were  in  the  room  with  Mr. 
Sinclair,  and  a  woman  of  the  town,  who  had  been 
drinking  with  them,  and  with  whom  one  of  them 
had  been  seen  in  bod.  They  swore  in  general, 
that  Merchant  gave  the  provocation,  which  Sa- 
vage and  Gregory  drew  tneir  swords  to  justi^; 
that  Savage  drew  first,  and  that  he  stabbed  Sm- 
clair when  he  was  not  in  a  postiue  of  defence,  or 
while  Gregory  commanded  his  sword ;  that  after 
he  had  given  the  thrust  he  turned  pale,  and  would 
have  retired,  but  that  the  maia  dang  round 
him,  and  one  of  the  company  endeavoured  to 
detain  him,  from  whom  ne  broke  by  cutting 
the  maid  on  the  head,  but  was  afterwards  ts^jsn 
in  a  court 

There  was  some  difTerencein  thdr  depositi  fm ; 
one  did  not  see  Savage  ^ve  the  wound,  ani  4isr 
saw  it  given  when  Sinclair  held  his  point  tofi  ards 
the  ground ;  and  the  woman  of  the  town  a*  4ert' 
ed,  mat  she  did  not  see  Sinclair's  swond  a  all: 
this  difference  however  was  very  far  fh>m  am  un^ 
ing  to  inconsistency;  but  it  was  sufficie  t  to 
show,  that  the  hurry  of  the  dispute  was  suck  that 
it  was  not  easy  to  discover  the  truth  with  relft^ 
tion  to  particular  circuin8taiK;es,  and  that  Uieii^ 
fore  some  deductions  were  to  be  made  fh>vx  the 
crcdihihty  df  the  tcstimoniea 

Sinclair  had  declared  several  times  befoio  his 
death,  that  he  received  his  wound  from  Savage : 
nor  did  Savage  at  his  trial  deny  the  fact^  but  ea- 
deavoured  partly  to  extenuate  it,  by  ur^g  the 
suddenness  of  the  whole  action,  and  the  impossi* 
bility  of  any  ill  design,  or  premeditated  mafice; 
and  portly  to  justify  it  by  the  necessity  of  s^ 
defence,  and  the  hazard  of  his  own  hfe,  if  he  had 
lost  that  opportunity  of  giving  the  thrust:  he  ol^ 
served,  that  neither  reason  nor  law  obliged  a  man 
to  wait  for  the  blow  which  was  threatened,  and 
which,  if  he  should  sufler  it,  he  might  never  be 
able  to  return;  that  it  was  always  allowable  to 
prevent  an  assault,  and  to  preserve  life  by  taking 
away  that  of  the  adversary  by  whom  it  was  en« 
dangercd. 

With  regard  to  the  violence  with  which  he  en- 
deavoured to  escape,  he  declared,  that  it  was  not 
his  design  to  fly  from  justice,  or  deottne  a  trial,  but 
to  avoia  the  expenses  and  severities  of  a  prison ; 
and  that  he  intended  to  have  appeared  at  the  bar 
without  compulsion. 

This  defence,  which  took  up. more  than  an 
hour,  was  heard  by  the  multituae  that  thronged 
the  court  with  the  most  attentive  and  respectful 
silence ;  those  who  thought  he  ouffht  not  to  be 
acquitted,  owned  that  applause  ooiud  not  be  re- 
fused him ;  and  those  who  before  pitied  lus  mis-, 
fortunes,  now  reverenced  bis  abilities. 

The  witnesses  which  appeared  against  him 
were  proved  to  be  persons  of  characters  which 
did  not  entitle  them  to  much  credit ;  a  common 
strumpet,  a  woman  by  whom  strumpets  were 
entertained,  and  a  man  by  whom  they  were  sup-, 
ported;  and  the  character  of  Savage  was  by 
several  persons  of  distinction  asserted  to  be  that 
,of  a  moaestinoflensiye  man>not  inclmed  to  brails. 
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•r  tD  ia0ol0iiM^  and  who  had  to  thai  time  been 
only  known  for  hiB  imBfbrtnnes  and  his  wit 

Had  hia  andienve  been  hia  judges,  he  had  un- 
doubtedly been  acquitted ;  but  Mr.  Page,  who 
waa  then  upon  the  bench,  treated  him  with  his 
uaual  inaolence  and  severity,  and  when  he  had 
•ttmmed  up  the  evidence,  endeavoured  to  exas- 
perate the  jury,  as  Mr.  Savage  uaed  to  relate  it, 
with  this  doquent  harangue. 

"Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  you  are  to  consider 
that  Mr.  Savage  is  a  very  great  man,  a  much 
greater  man  than  you  or  I,  gentlemen  of  the  jury ; 
uat  he  wears  very  fine  clothes,  much  finer  clothes 
than  you  or  I,  gentlemen  of  the  jniy ;  that  he  has 
abudaance  of  money  in  his  pocket,  much  more 
money  than  you  or  I,  gentlemen  of  the  iury ;  but, 
gentlemen  or  the  jury,  is  it  not  a  very  hanl  case, 

Sntlemen  of  the  jury,  that  Mr.  Savage  should 
srefore  kill  you  or  me,  gentlemen  of  the  jury?" 

Mr.  Savage,  hearing  !ais  defence  thus  misre- 
oreaented,  and  the  men  who  were  to  decide  his 
late  incited  against  him  by  invidious  compari- 
aons,  resolutely  asserted,  that  his  case  was  not 
candidly  explained,  and  began  to  recapitulate 
vhat  he  had  before  sau)  with  regard  to  his  con- 
dition, and  the  r^xpvaicy  of  endeavouring  to  es- 
cape the  expense*!)  of  imprisonment ;  but  the 
Jodge  b&vin^  ordered  him  to  be  silent,  and  repeat- 
ad  his  orderp  ^tiiout  efibct,  commanded  that  he 
ahould  be  lakcn  from  the  bar  by  force. 

The  jury  chen  heard  the  opinion  of  the  judge, 
'^t  good  characters  were  of  no  weight  against 
iMMtive  evidence,  though  they  might  turn  the 
^•cale  where  it  was  doubtful :  and  that  though, 
^hen  two  men  attack  each  other,  the  death  of 
either  is  only  manslaughter;  but  where  one  is 
ihe  aggressor,  as  in  the  case  before  them,  and,  in 
■nrsuance  of  his  first  attack,  kills  the  other,  the 
urw  supposes  the  action,  however  sudden,  to  be 
malicious.  They  then  deliberated  upon  their 
verdict,  and  determined  that  Mr.  Savage  and 
Mr.  Gregory  were  guilty  of  murder ;  and  Mr. 
Merchant,  who  haa  no  sword,  only  of  man- 
alaughter. 

^  Thus  ended  this  memorable  trial,  which  lasted 
Atght  hours.  Mr.  Savage  and  Mr.  Gregory  were 
conducted  back  to  prison,  where  they  were  more 
elosely  confined,  and  loaded  with  irons  of  fifty 
pounds  weight :  four  days  afterwards  they  were 
■ent  back  to  the  court  to  receive  sentence ;  on 
which  occasion  Mr.  Savage  made,  as  far  as  it 
eould  be  retained  in  memory,  ^e  fbllowing 
speech: 

'lit  is  now,  my  lord,  too  late  to  oflbr  any  thing 
by  way  of  defence  or  vindication ;  nor  can  we 
ctpect  from  ^our  lordships,  in  this  court,  but  the 
sentence  which  the  laws  reouire  you,  as  judges, 
to  pronounce  against  men  or  our  calamitous  con- 
dition. But  we  are  also  persuaded,  that  as  mere 
men,  and  out  of  this  seat  of  rigorous  justice,  you 
are  suaoeptive  of  the  tender  passions,  and  too 
humane  not  to  commiserate  the  unhappy  situa- 
tion of  those,  whom  the  law  sometimes  perhaps 

exacts— -from  you  to  pronounce  upon.  No  doubt 
you  distinipisn  between  offences  which  arise  out 
of  premeditation,  and  a  disposition  habituated  to 
vice  or  immorality;  and  transfrrcssions,  which 
are  the  unhappy  and  unforeseen  effects  of  casual 
absence  of  reason,  and  sudden  impulse  of  pas- 
sion :  we  therefore  hope  you  will  contribute  all 
you  can  to  an  extension  of  that  mercy,  which  the 
gentlenien  of  the  jiiry  haye  been  pleased  to  show 


Mr.  Merdiant,  who  (aHowmg  facts  as  sworn 
against  us  by  the  evidence)  has  led  us  into  this 
our  calamity.  I  hope  this  will  not  be  construed 
as  if  we  meant  to  reflect  upon  that  gentleman,  or 
remove  any  thing  from  us  upon  him,  or  that  we 
repine  the  more  at  our  fate,  because  he  has  no 
participation  of  it :  no,  my  lord ;  for  mj  part,  I 
declare  nothing  could  more  soften  my  gnet,  than 
to  be  without  any  companion  in  so  great  a  mis- 
fortune."* 

Mr.  Savage  had  now  no  hopes  of  life,  but  from 
the  mercy  ofthe  crown,  which  was  very  earnestly 
solicited  by  his  friends,  and  which,  witn  whatever 
difficulty  the  story  may  obtain  belief  was  ob 
structed  only  by  his  mother. 

To  prejudice  the  dueen  against  him,  she  made 
use  of^an  incident,  which  was  omitted  in  the  or- 
der of  time,  that  it  might  be  mentioned  together 
with  the  purpose  which  it  was  made  to  serve. 
Mr.  Savage,  when  he  had  discovered  his  birth, 
had  an  incessant  desire  to  speak  to  his  mother, 
who  always  avoided  him  in  public,  and  refused 
him  admission  into  her  house.  One  evening 
walking,  as  it  was  his  custom,  in  the  street  that 
she  inhabited,  he  saw  the  door  of  her  house  by 
accident  open ;  be  entered  it,  and  finding  no  per- 
son in  the  passage  to  hinder  him,  went  up  stairs 
to  salute  her.  Sne  discovered  him  before  he  could 
enter  her  chamber,  alarmed  the  family  with  the 
most  distressful  outcries,  and,  when  she  luul  by 
her  screams  gathered  them  about  her.  ordered 
them  to  drive  out  of  the  house  that  villain,  who 
had  forced  himself  in  upon  her,  and  endeavoured 
to  murder  her.  Savage,  who  had  attempted  with 
the  most  submissive  tenderness  to  soften  her 
rage,  hearing  her  utter  'so  detestable  an  accusa- 
tion, thought  it  prudent  to  retire ;  and,  1  believe, 
never  attempted  afterwards  to  speak  to  her. 

But  shocked  as  he  was  with  her  fiilsehood  and 
her  cruelty,  he  imagined  that  she  intended  no 
other  use  other  lie,  than  to  set  herself  free  from 
his  embraces  and  solicitations,  and  wkb  very  fkr 
from  suspecting  that  she  would  treasure  it  in  her 
memory  as  an  instrument  of  fbture  wickedness, 
or  that  she  would  endeavour  for  this  fictitious  as- 
sault to  deprive  him  of  his  life. 

But  when  the  Gtueen  was  solicited  for  his  parw 
don,  and  informed  of  the  severe  treatment  wnich 
he  had  sufiered  from  his  judge,  she  answered  that 
however  unjustifiable  might  be  the  manner  of  his 
trial,  or  whatever  extenuation  the  action  for  wUch 
he  was  condemned  might  admit,  she  could  not 
think  that  man  a  proper  object  of  the  King*8 
mercy,  who  had  been  capable  of  entering  his 
mother's  house  in  the  night,  with  an  intimt  to 
murder  her. 

By  whom  this  atrocious  calunrmy  had  been 
transmitted  to  the  Gtueen ;  whether  she  that  in- 
vented had  the  front  to  relate  it;  whether  she 
found  any  one  weak  enough  to  credit  it,  or  cor- 
rupt enough  to  concur  with  her  in  her  hateful  de- 
sign, I  know  not ;  but  methods  had  been  taken 
to  persuade  the  dueen  so  strongly  of  the  truth  of 
it,  that  she  for  a  long  time  refus^  to  hear  any  one 
of  those  who  petitioned  for  his  life. 

Thus  had  savage  perished  by  the  evidence  of  a 
bawd,  a  strumpet,  and  his  mother,  had  not  jus» 
tice  and  compassion  procured  him  an  advocate 
of  rank  too  great  to  be  rejected  unheard,  and  of 
virtue  too  eminent  to  be  heard  without  being  be-i 

*  Mr.  Savage's  Uf^ 
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fitnad.  Hifl  merit  and  his  calaiiuti«8  happened 
to  reach  the  ear  of  the  Countess  of  Hertfora,  who 
engajged  in  his  support  with  all  the  tenderness 
that  IS  excited  by  pit^,  and  all  the  zeal  which  is 
kindled  by  trencYosity ;  and,  demanding  an  au- 
dience of  the  GtueeUi  laid  before  her  the  whole 
series  of  his  mother^s  cruehy,  exposed  the  im- 
probability of  an  accusation  by  which  he  was 
charged  with  an  intent  to  commit  a  murder 
that  could  produce  no  advantage,  and  soon  con- 
vinced her  how  little  his  former  conduct  could 
deserve  to  be  mentioned  as  a  reason  for  extraor- 
dinary severity. 

The  interposition  of  this  lady  was  so  success- 
ful, that  he  was  soon  after  admitted  to  bail,  and 
on  the  9th  of  March,  1728,  pleaded  the  King's 
pardon. 

It  is  natural  to  inquire  upon  what  motives  his 
mother  could  persecute  him  in  a  manner  so  out- 
rageous and  implacable;  for  what  reason  she 
could  employ  all  the  arts  of  malice,  and  all  the 
snares  of  calumny,  to  take  away  the  life  of  her 
own  son — of  a  son  who  never  mjured  her,  who 
was  never  supported  b^  her  expense,  nor  ob- 
structed any  prospect  of  pleasure  or  advantage : 
why  she  would  endeavour  to  destroy  him  by  a  lie 
—a  lie  which  could  not  gain  credit,  but  must 
vanish  of  itself  at  the  first  moment  of  examina- 
tion, and  of  which  only  this  can  be  said  to  make 
it  probable,  that  it  may  be  observed  from  her  con- 
duct, that  the  most  execrable  crimes  are  some- 
times committed  without  apparent  temptation. 

This  mother  is  still  alive,*  and  may  perhaps 
oven  yet,  though  her  malice  was  so  often  defeat- 
ed, enjoy  the  pleasure  of  reflecting,  that  the  life 
which  she  often  endeavoured  to  destroy,  was  at 
least  shortened  by  her  maternal  offices;  that 
though  she  could  not  transport  her  son  to  the 
plantations,  bury  him  in  the  shop  of  a  mechanic, 
or  hasten  the  hand  of  the  public  executioner,  she 
has  yet  had  the  satisfaction  of  imbittering  all  his 
hours,  and  forcing  him  into  exigencies  that  hur- 
ried on  his  death. 

It  is  by  no  means  necessary  to  aggravate  the 
enormitjr  of  this  woman's  conduct,  by  placing  it 
in  opposition  to  that  of  the  Countess  of  Hertford ; 
no  ono  can  fail  to  observe  how  much  more  amia^ 
ble  it  is  to  relieve  than  to  oppress,  and  to  rescue 
innocence  from  destruction,  than  to  destroy  with- 
out an  injury. 

Mr.  Savage,  durinir  his  imprisonment,  his  trial, 
and  the  time  in  which  he  lav  under  sentence  of 
death,  behaved  with  great  firmness  and  equality 
of  mind,  and  confirmed  by  his  fortitude  the  esteem 
of  those  who  before  admired  him  for  his  abilities,  f 
The  peculiar  circumstances  of  his  life  were  made 
more   generally  known  by  a  short  account,| 


*  She  died,  OcL  11, 1753,  at  her  house  in  Old  Bond- 
etreet,  %ged  above  fourscore. — R. 

t  h  appears  thai  during  li)s  confinement  he  wrote  a 
letier  to  \i\i  moihor,  which  he  sent  to  Theophilus  CJbber, 
thai  it  migiti  be  tranoniittod  to  her  through  the  means  of 
Mr.  WUJcs.  In  his  loticr  to  Gibber  lie  says—"  As  to 
death,  I  am  easy,  and  dare  meet  it  like  a  man — all  that 
loaches  me  is  the  concern  of  my  flriends,  and  a  reconcile- 
raeni  wich  my  mother— I  cannot  express  the  agony  I  feit 
when  I  wrote  the  leuer  to  her — if  you  can  find  any 
decent  cxciiae  for  showing  it  to  Mrs,  Oldfleld,  do ;  fori 
would  have  an  my  fViends  (and  that  admirable  lady  In 
piutieulir)  he  satisfied  I  have  done  my  duty  ti wards  it. 
—Dr.  Ynurxg  to<day  aent  me  a  letier,  most  paeetonaiely 

t  Written  by  Mr.  Beckin^ham  and  another  gentleman. 
"Vx.  J. 


which  was  then  publifthed,  and  of  which  several 
thousands  were  m  a  few  weeks  dispersed  over 
the  nation;  and  the  compassion  of  mankind 
operated  so  powerfully  in  his  favour,  that  he  was 
enabled  by  frequent  presents  not  only  to  support 
himself,  but  to  assist  Mr.  Gregory  in  prison ;  and 
when  he  was  pardoned  and  released,  he  foimd  the 
number  of  his  friends  not  lessened. 

The  nature  of  the  act  for  which  he  had  been 
tried  was  in  itself  doubtful ;  of  the  evidences 
which  appeared  against  him,  the  character  of  the 
man  was  not  unexceptionable,  that  of  the  woman 
notoriously  infamous ;  she,  whose  testimony 
chiefly  influenced  the  jury  to  condemn  him.  after- 
wards retracted  her  assertions.  He  alwa^  him- 
self dehied  that  he  was  drunk,  as  had  been  gene- 
rally reported.  Mr.  Gregory,  who  is  now  fin 
1744)  collector  of  Antigua,  is  said  to  declare  him 
far  less  criminal  than  he  was  imagined,  even  by 
some  who  favoured  him;  and  Page  himself  after- 
wards confessed,  that  he  had  treated  him  with  un- 
common rigour.  When  all  these  particulars  are 
rated  together,  perhaps  the  memory  of  Savage 
may  not  be  mucn  sulhed  by  his  trial. 

Some  time  after  he  obtained  his  liberty,  he  met 
in  the  street  the  woman  who  had  sworn  with  so 
much  malignity  against  him.  She  informed  him, 
that  she  was  m  distress,  and,  with  a  degree  of 
confldence  not  easily  attainable,  desired  him  to 
relieve  her.  He,  instead  of  insulting  her  misery, 
and  taking  pleasure  in  the  calamities  of  one  who 
had  brought  his  life  into  danger,  reproved  h«nr 
gently  for  her  perjury ;  and  changing  the  only 
guinea  that  he  had,  divided  it  equally  between 
her  and  himself. 

This  is  an  action  which  in  some  ages  would 
have  made  a  saint,  and  perhaps  in  others  a  hero, 
and  which,  without  any  hyperbolical  enco- 
miums, must  be  allowed  to  be  an  instance  of  im- 
common  generosity,  an  act  of  complicated  virtue: 
by  which  he  at  once  relieved  the  poor,  corrected 
the  vicious,  and  forgave  an  eiiemy ;  by  which  he 
at  once  remitted  the  strongest  provocations,  and 
exercised  the  most  ardent  charity. 

Compassion  was  indeed  the  distinguishing 
quality  of  Savage ;  he  never  appeared  inclineS 
to  take  advantage  of  weakness,  to  attack  the  de< 
fenceless,  or  to  press  upon  the  falling :  whoever 
was  distressed,  was  certain  at  least  of  his  good 
wishes;  and  when  he  could  give  no  assistance 
to  extricate  them  from  misfortunes,  he  endea- 
voured to  sooth  them  by  sympathy  and  tender- 
ness. 

But  when  his  heart  was  not  softened  by  the 
sight  of  misery,  he  was  sometimes  obstinate  in  his 
resentment,  and  did  not  quickly  lose  the  remem- 
brance of  an  injury.  He  always  continued  to 
speak  with  anger  of  the  insolence  and  partiality 
of  Page^  and  a  short  time  before  his  death  re- 
venged it  by  satire.§ 

It  is  natural  4o  inquire  in  what  terms  Mr. 
Savage  spoke  of  this  fatal  action,  when  the  dan- 
ger was  over,  and  he  was  under  no  necessity  of 
using  art  to  set  his  condtict  in  the  fairest  light 
He  was  not  willing  to  dwell  upon  it ;  and,  if  he 
transiently  mentioned  it,  appeared  neither  to  con* 
sider  himself  as  a  murderer,  nor  as  a  man  wholly 
free  ffom  the  guilt  of  blood. ||     How  much  and 


1 


Frinied  in  the  late  collection. 
„  In  one  of  his  lecbsn  heatyles  k  "a  ftial  vmnai^ 
but  too  well  knowQ.**— Dr.  J. 
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how  long  he  regretted  it,  appeared  in  a  pomn 
which  he  publiBhed  many  years  afterwards.  On 
occasion  of  a  copy  of  verses,  in  which  the  failings 
of  good  men  were  recounted,  and  in  which  the 
author  had  endeavoured  to  illustrate  his  position, 
that  "  the  best  may  sometimes  deviate  from  vir- 
tue," by  an  instance  of  murder  committed  by 
Savage  in  the  heat  o^  wine,  Sava^  remarked, 
that  it  was  no  veiy  just  representation  of  a  good 
man  to  suppose  him  liable  to  drunkenness,  and 
disposed  in  his  riots  to  cut  throats. 

He  was  now  indeed  at  liberty,  but  was,  as  be- 
fore, without  any  other  support  than  accidental 
favours  and  uncertain  patronage  afibrded  him ; 
sources  by  which  he  was  sometimes  very  libe- 
rally supplied,  and  which  at  other  times  were 
suddenly  stopped ;  so  that  he  spent  his  life  be- 
tween want  and  plenty ;  or,  what  was  yet  worse, 
between  beggary  and  extravagance;  for,  as 
whatever  he  received  was  the  gift  of  cluuice, 
which  might  as  well  favour  him  at  one  time  as 
another,  he  was  tempted  to  squander  what  he 
had,  because  he  always  hoped  to  be  immediately 
supplied. 

Another  cause  of  his  profusion  was  the  absurd 
kindness  of  his  friends,  who  at  once  rewarded 
and  enjoyed  his  abilities,  by  treating  him  at 
taverns,  and  habituating  him  to  pleasures  which 
he  could  not  afibrd  to  enjoy,  and  which  he  was 
not  able  to  deny  himself,  though  he  purchased 
the  luxury  of  a  single  night  by  the  anguish  of 
cold  and  nun^r  for  a  week. 

The  experience  of  these  inconveniences  de- 
termined him  to  endeavour  after  some  settied  in- 
come, which  having  long  found  submission  and 
entreaties  fruitiess,  he  attempted  to  extort  from 
his  mother  by  rougher  methods.  He  had  now, 
as  he  acknowledged,  lost  that  tenderness  for  her, 
which  the  whole  series  of  her  cruelty  had  not 
been  able  wholly  to  repress,  till  he  found,  by  the 
efibrts  which  she  mooe  for  his  destruction,  that 
she  was  not  content- with  refusing  to  assist  him, 
and  being  neutral  in  his  struggles  with  poverty, 
but  was  ready  to  snatch  every  opportunity  of 
adding  to  his  misfortunes ;  ana  that  she  was  to 
be  considered  as  an  enemy  implacably  mali- 
cious, whom  nothing  but  his  blood  could  satisfy. 
He  therefore  threatened  to  harass  her  with  lam- 
poons, and  to  publish  a  copious  narrative  of  hei 
conduct,  unless  she  consented  to  purchase  an 
exemption  from  infamy,  by  allowing  him  a  pen- 
sion. 

This  expedient  proved  successful.  Whether 
shame  still  survived,  though  virtue  was  extinct, 
or  whether  her  relations  had  more  delicacy  than 
herself,  and  imagined  that  some  of  the  darts 
which  satire  might  point  at  her  would  glance 
upon  them  ;  Lord  Tyrconnel,  whatever  were  his 
motives,  upon  his  promise  to  lay  aside  his  design 
of  exposing  the  cruelty  of  his  mother,  received 
liim  into  his  family,  treated  him  as  his  equal,  and 
engaged  to  allow  him  a  pension  of  two  nundred 
jiounds  a  year. 

This  was  the  golden  part  of  Mr.  Savage's 
\ife ;  and  for  some  time  he  had  no  reason  to 
complain  of  fortune  ;  his  appearance  was  splen- 
«hd,  nis  expenses  large,  ana  nis  acquaintance  ex- 
tensive. He  was  courted  by  all  who  endeavour- 
od  to  be  thought  men  of  genius,  and  caressed  by 
all  who  valued  themselves  upon  a  refined  taste. 
To  admire  Mr.  Savage,  was  a  proof  oS  dlscem- 
menti  and  to  be  acquainted  witnhiin^  was  a  titie 


to  poetical  lepotation.  His  proMncewaa 
cient  to  make  any  place  of  public  entertainment 
popular;  and  his  approbation  and  example  con- 
stituted the  fashion.  So  powerful  is  genius, 
when  it  is  invested  with  the  glitter  of  affluence ! 
Men  willingly  pay  to  fortune  that  regard  which 
they  owe  to  merit,  and  are  pleased  when  thej 
have  an  opportunity  at  once  of  gratifying  their 
vanity,  and  practising  their  duty.  This  interval 
of  prosperity  furnish^  him  witn  opportunities  of 
enlarging  his  knowledge  of  human  nature,  by 
contemplating  life  from  its  highest  gradations  to 
its  lowest ;  and,  had  he  afterwards  applied  to 
dramatic  poetry,  he  would,  perhaps,  not  have 
had  many  superiors ;  for,  as  ne  never  suffered 
any  scene  to  pass  before  his  eyes  withouCno- 
tice,  he  had  treasured  in  his  mind  all  the  differ- 
ent combinations  of  passions,  and  the  innumera- 
ble mixtures  of  vice  and  virtue,  which  distinguish 
one  character  from  another ;  and,  as  his  concep- 
tion was  strong,  his  expressions  were  clear,  and 
he  easily  received  impressions  from  objects,  and 
very  forcibly  transmitted  them  to  others. 

Of  his  exact  observations  on  human  life  he 
has  left  a  proof,  which  would  do  honour  to  the 
greatest  names,  in  a  small  pamphlet,  called 
"  The  Author  to  be  Let,"*  where  he  introduces 
Iscariot  Hackney,  a  prostitute  scribbler,  giving 
an  account  of  his  birth,  his  education,  his  dispo- 
sition and  morals,  habits  of  life,  and  maxims  of 
conduct  In  the  introduction  are  related  many 
secret  histories  of  the  petty  writers  of  that  time, 
but  sometimes  mixed  with  ungenerous  reflec- 
tions on  their  birth,  their  circumstances,  or  those 
of  their  relations ;  nor  can  it  be  denied,  that 
some  passages  are  such  as  Iscariot  Hackney 
misht  nimself  have  produced. 

He  was  accused  likewise  of  living  in  an  ap- 
pearance of  friendship  with  some  whom  he  sati- 
rized, and  of  making  use  of  the  confidence  which 
he  gained  by  a  seeming  kindness,  to  discover 
failmgs  and  expose  them :  it  must  be  confessed, 
that  Mr.  Savage's  esteem  was  no  very  certain 
possession,  and  that  he  would  lampoon  at  one 
time  those  whom  he  had  praised  at  another. 

It  may  be  allei^ed,  that  the  same  man  may 
change  his  principles  ;  and  that  he  who  was 
once  deservedly  commended,  may  be  afterwards 
satirized  with  eoual  justice ;  or,  that  the  poet 
was  dazzled  witn  the  appearance  of  virtue,  and 
found  the  man  whom  he  had  celebrated,  when 
he  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  him  more 
narrowly,  unworthy  of  the  panegyric  which  he- 
had  too  nastily  bestowed ;  and  that,  as  a  false- 
satire  ought  to  be  recanted,  for  the  sake  of  him 
whose  reputation  may  be  injured,  false  praise 
ought  likewise  to  be  obviated,  lest  the  distinc-. 
tion  between  vice  and  virtue  should  be  lost.  lest 
a  bad  man  should  be  trusted  upon  the  creait  of 
his  encomiast,  or  lest  others  snould  endeavour 
to  obtain  the  like  praises  by  the  same  means. 

But  though  these  excuses  may  be  often  plau- 
sible, and  sometimes  just,  they  are  very  seldom 
satisfactory  to  mankind;  and  the  writer  who  is 
not  constant  to  his  subject,  quickly  sinks  into 
contempt,  his  satire  loses  its  force,  and  his  pane 
gyric  its  value ;  and  he  is  only  considered  at  one 
Bme  as  a  flatterer,  and  as  a  calumniator  at  an- 
other. 

To  avoid  these  imputations,  it  is  only 

*  Printed  in  hia  Works,  voL  U.  p.  S9L 
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luy  to  follow  ^  ralei  of  firtaa,  and  to  preierve 
tn  anvaried  regud  to  trath.  For  though  it  is 
andoabtedly  posaible  that  a  man,  howerer  cau- 
tioos,  maj  be  sometiiiies  deceiyed  b^  an  artful 
appearance  of  Tirtoe.  or  by  false  evidencefl  of 
guih,  such  errors  will  not  be  frequent;  and  it 
mil  be  allowed,  that  the  name  of  an  author 
would  nerer  have  been  made  contemptible,  had 
no  man  erer  said  what  he  did  not  think,  or  mil- 
led others  but  when  he  was  himself  deceived. 

*«The  Author  to  be  Let**  was  first  published 
in  a  sing^le  pamphlet,  and  afterwards  inserted  in 
a  collection  of  meces  relating  to  the  "  Dunciad," 
which  were  addressed  by  Mr.  Savage  to  the 
Earl  of  Middlesex,  in  a  dedication*^  which  he 
was  prerailed  upon  to  sign,  though  he  did  not 
write  it,  and  in  which  there  are  some  positions, 
that  the  true  author  would  perhaps  not  have 
Dublished  under  his  own  name,  and  on  which 
Mr.  Savage  afterwards  reflected  with  no  great 
satisfaction  :  the  enumeration  of  the  bad  enects 
of  the  uncontrolled  freedom  of  the  press,  and  the 
assertion  that  the  liberties  taken  oy  the  writers 
of  journals  with  "their  superiors,  were  exorbi- 
tant and  unjustifiable,**  very  ill  became  men, 
who  have  themselves  not  always  shown  the  ex- 
actest  regard  to  the  laws  of  subordination  in 
their  writings,  and  who  have  often  satirised 
those  that  at  least  thought  themselves  their  su- 
periors, as  they  were  eminent  for  their  heredi- 
tary rank,  and  employed  in  the  highest  offices  of 
the  kingaom.    But  this  is  only  an  instance  of 
that  partiality  which  almost  every  man  indulges 
with  regard  to  himself :  the  liberty  of  the  press 
is  a  blessing  when  we  are  inclined  to  write 
against  others,  and  a  calamity  when  we  find 
ourselves  overborne  by  the  multitude  of  our  as- 
sailants ;  as  the  power  of  the  crown  is  always 
thought  too  great  by  those  who  suffer  by  its  in- 
fluence, and  too  little  by  those  in  whose  favour 
it  is  exerted ;  and  a  standing  army  is  generally 
accounted  necessa^  by  those  who  command!, 
and  dangerous  ana  oppressive  by  those  who 
support  It 

Mr.  Savage  was  likewise  very  far  from  believ- 
ing that  the  letters  annexed  to  each  species  of 
bad  poets  in  the  Bathos  were,  as  he  was  directed 
to  assert,  "set  down  at  random  ;**  for  when  he 
was  charged  by  one  of  his  friends  with  putting 
his  name  to  such  an  improbability,  he  had  no 
other  answer  to  make  than  "he  did  not  think  of 
it;**  and  his  friend  had  too  much  tenderness  to 
re^y^  that  next  to  the  crime  of  writing  contrary 
to  what  he  thought,  was  that  of  writing  without 
thinking. 

After  having  remarked  what  is  false  in  this, 
dedication,  it  is  proper  that  I  observe  Uie  impar- 
tiality which  I  recommend,  by  declaring  what 
Savage  asserted,  that  the  account  of  the  arcum- 
stances  which  attended  the  pubUcation  of  the 
"Dundad.**  however  strange  and  improbable^ 
was  exactly  true. 

The  publication  of  this  piece  at  this  time  raised 
Mr.  Savage  a  great  number  of  enemies  among 
those  that  were  attacked  by  Mr.  Pope,  with 
whom  he  was  considered  as  a  kind  of  confede- 
rate, and  whom  he  was  suspected  of  supplying 
with  private  intelligence  and  secret  inciaents : 
so  that  the  ignominy  of  an  informer  was  addea 
to  the  terror  of  a  satirist 

*  8m  his  Works,  vol.11.  p.S98. 


That  he  waa  not  altogether  firee  from  titanuy 
Inrpocrisy,  and  that  he  sometimes  spoke  one 
tning  and  wrote  another,  cannot  be  denied ;  be- 
cause he  himself  oonfesMd.  that,  when  he  lived 
in  great  familiarity  with  Dennis,  he  wrote  an 
epigramf  against  him. 

Mr.  Savage,  however,  set  all  the  malice  of  all 
the  pigmy  writers  at  defiance,  and  thought  the 
friendsnip  of  Mr.  Pope  cheaply  purchued  by 
being  exposed  to  their  censure  ana  their  hatred ; 
nor  Cad  he  any  reason  to  repent  of  the  prefer- 
ence, for  he  found  Mr.  Pope  a  steady  and  una^ 
lienable  friend  almost  to  the  end  of  his  life. 

About  this  time,  notwithstanding  his  avowed 
neutrality  with  regard  to  party,  he  published  a 
panegyric  on  Sir  Robert  W  alpole,  for  which  be 
was  rewarded  by  him  with  twenty  guineas ;  a 
sum  not  very  large,  if  either  the  excellence  of 
the  performance,  or  the  affluence  of  the  patron, 
be  considered ;  but  greater  than  he  afterwards 
obtained  from  a  person  of  yet  higher  rank,  and 
more  desirous  in  appearance  of  being  distin- 
guished as  a  patron  of  literatur& 

As  he  was  very  far  from  approving  the  con* 
duct  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  and  in  conversation 
mentioned  him  sometimes  with  acrimony,  and 
generally  with  contempt ;  as  he  was  one  of  those 
who  was  always  zealous  in  his  assertions  of  the 
justice  of  the  late  opposition,  jealous  of  the  righta 
of  the  people,  and  alarmed  by  the  loiur''<x>ntinued 
triumph  of  the  court  ^  it  was  naturalto  ask  him 
what  could  induce  him  to  employ  his  poetry  in 
praise  of  that  man  who  was,  m  nis  opinbn,  an 
enemy  to  liberty,  and  an  oppressor  of  his  coun* 
try?  He  alleged,  that  he  was  then  dependent 
upon  the  Lord  Tyrconnel,  who  was  an  implicit 
follower  of  the  ministry ;  and  that,  bein^  en- 
joined by  him,  not  without  menaces,  to  wnte  in 
praise  of  his  leader,  he  had  not  resolution  suffi- 
cient to  sacrifice  the  pleasure  of  affluence  to  that 
of  integrity. 

On  wis,  and  on  many  other  occasions,  he  was 
ready  to  lament  the  misery  of  living  at  the 
tables  of  other  men,  which  was  his  fate  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his  life ;  for  I  know 
not  whether  ne  ever  had,  for  three  months  to- 
gether, a  settled  habitation,  in  which  he  could 
claim  a  tight  of  residence.    * 

To  this  unhappy  state  it  is  just  to  impute 
much  of  the  inconstancy  of  his  conduct  ^  fbr 
though  a  readiness  to  comply  with  the  mcli- 
nation  of  others  was  no  part  of  his  natural  cha 
racter,  yet  he  was  sometimes  obliged  to  relax 
his  obstinacy,  and  submit  his  own  judsment, 
and  even  his  virtue,  to  the  government  of  those 
b^  whom  he  was  supported :  so  that,  if  his  mis^ 
nes  were  sometimes  the  consequences  of  hia 
faults,  he  ouj^t  not  yet  to  be  wholly  excluded 
from  compassion,  because  his  faults  were  very 
often  the  efiects  of  his  misfortunes. 

In  this  gay  period}  of  his  fife,  while  he  waa 
sunoundMl  by  affluence  and  pleasure,  he  pub- 
.  ■  11  ■.  t 

t  This  epigram  was,  I  belieire,  never  publlslied. 

Should  DenDle  publish  jou  had  stabbed  your  brother, 
Lampoon'd  your  monarch,  or  debaach'd  your  mocher  , 
Bay,  what  revenge  on  Dannie  can  be  had. 
Too  dull  for  laughter,  fur  reply  loo  mad  i 
On  one  so  poor  you  cannot  take  the  law, 
On  one  so  old  your  sword  you  scorn  to  draw. 
UncagM,  then,  let  the  harmless  monster  rage, 
Secure  in  Uulnese,  madness,  want,  and  age.— Dr.  J 
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luhed   "The  Wanderer,*'  a  moral  poett),  of 
which  the  design  is  compriaed  in  these  linee : 

I  flj  all  public  care,  all  renal  etrife, 
To  ti7  the  ecUi.  compar*d  with  actire  life ; 
To  prove,  bj  these,  the  sons  of  men  may  owe 
The  fruits  of  bliss  to  bursting  clouds  of  wo ; 
That  even  calamity,  by  thought  refin'd, 
Inspirits  and  adorns  the  thinking  mind. 

And  more  distinctly  in  the  following  passage : 

By  wo,  the  soul  to  daring  action  swells : 

By  wo.  In  paintleaa  patience  St  excels: 

From  patience,  prudent  clear  experience  springs, 

.And  traces  tcnowledge  through  the  course  of  things  t 

Thence  hope  is  form'd,  thence  fortitude,  success, 

Renown :— whate'er  men  covet  and  caress. 

This  performance  was  always  considered  by 
himself  as  his  masterpiece;  and  Mr.  Pope, 
when  he  asked  his  opinion  of  it,  told  him,  that 
he  read  it  once  over,  and  was  not  displeased 
with  it ;  that  it  gave  him  more  pleasure  at  the 
second  nerusal,  and  delighted  him  still  more  at 
the  third. 

It  has  been  generally  objected  to  "  The  Wan- 
derer," that  the  disposition  of  the  parts  is  irre* 
gular ;  that  the  design  is  obscure,  and  the  plan 
•perplexed ;  that  the  images,  however  beautiful, 
succeed  each  other  without  order ;  and  that  the 
whole  performance  is  not  so  much  a  regular 
fabric,  as  a  heap  of  shining  materials  thrown 
together  by  accident,  which  strikes  rather  with 
the  solemn  piagnificence  of  a  stupendous  ruin, 
than  the  elegant  ^andeur  of  a  finished  pile. 

The  criticism  as  universal,  and  therefore  it  is 
reasonable  to  believe  it  at  least  in  a  great  de- 
gree just;  but  Mr.  Savage  was  always  of  a^ 
contrary  opinion,  and  thought  his  drin  could 
only  be  missed  by  negligence  or  stupidity,  and 
that  the  whole  plan  was  regular,  and  the  parts 
distinct. 

It  was  never  denied  to  abound  with  strong 
representations  of  nature,  and  just  observations 
upon  life ;  and  it  may  easily  be  observed,  that 
most  of  his  pictures  have  an  evident  tendency 
to  illustrate  his  first  great  position,  "  that  good 
is  the  consequence  of  evil."  The  sun  that 
bums  up  the  mountains,  fiructifies  the  vales; 
the  deluige  that  rushes  down  the  broken  rocks 
with  dreadful  impetuosity,  is  separated  into 
purling  brooks;  and  the  rage  ofttie  hurricane 
purifies  the  air. 

Even  in  this  poem  he  has  not  been  able  to 
forbear  one  touch  upon  the  cruelty  of  his  mo- 
ther, which,  though  remarkably  delicate  and 
tender,  is  a  proof  how  deep  an  impression  it 
had  upon  his  mind. 

This  must  be  at  leaiA  acknowledged,  which 
ouffht  to  be  thought  equivalent  to  many  other  ex- 
CMlences,  that  this  poem  can  promote  no  other 
purposes  than  those  of  virtue,  and  that  it  is 
written  with  a  very  strong  sense  of  the  efficacy 
of  religion. 

But  my  province  is  rather  to  give  the  history 
of  Mr.  Savage's  performances  than  to  display 
their  beauties,  or  to  obviate  the  criticisms  wnich 
they  have  occasioned ;  and  therefore  I  shall  not 
dwell  upon  the  particular  passages  which  de- 
serve applause ;  1  shall  neimer  show  the  excel- 
lence of  his  descriptions,  nor  expatiate  on  the 
terrific  portrait  of  suicide,  nor  point  out  the 
artful  touches  by  which  he  has  distinguished 
the  intellectual  features  of  the  rebels  who  sufier 


death  in  his  last  canto.     It  is,  however,  proper   pected  that  the  wine  should  be  paid  for  by  him 
to  observe  that  Mr.  Savage  always  declared  the   that  drank  it,  his  method  of  composition  was, 


charaeten  wholly  fiodtitiottg,  and  without  the 
least  allusion  to  any  real  persons  or  actions. 

From  a  poem  so  dili^ndy  laboured,  and  so 
successfully  finished,  it  might  be  reasonably 
expected  that  he  should  have  gained  oonsidera^ 
ble  advantajge ;  nor  can  it  without  some  degree 
of  indignation  and  concern  be  told,  that  he  sold 
the  copy  for  ten  guineas,  of  which  he  afterwards 
returned  two,  that  the  two  last  sheets  of  the 
work  might  be  reprinted,  of  which  he  had  in 
his  absence  intrusted  the  correction  to  «  friend, 
who  was  too  indolent  to  perform  it  with  aocu« 
racy. 

A  superstitious  regard  to  the  correction  of 
his  sheets  was  one  of  Mr.  Savage's  peculiari- 
ties :  he  oflen  altered,  revised,  recurred  to  his 
first  reading  or  punctuation,  and  again  adopted 
the  alteration :  he  was  dubious  and  irresolute 
without  end,  as  on  a  question  of  the  last  im- 
portance, and  at  last  was  seldom  satisfied :  the 
intrusion  or  omission  of  a  comma  was  sufficient 
to  discompose  him,  and  he  would  lament  an 
error  of  a  single  letter  as  a  heavy  calamity. 
In  one  of  his  letters  relating  to  an  impression 
of  some  verses,  he  remarks,  that  he  ha^  with 
regard  to  the  correction  of  the  proof,  "  a  spell 
upon  him ;"  and  indeed  the  anxiety  with  which 
he  felt  upon  the  minutest  and  most  trifling 
niceties  deserved  no  other  name  than  that  of 
fascination. 

That  he  sold  so  valuable  a  performance  for 
so  small  a  price,  was  not  to  be  imputed  either 
to  necessity,  by  which  the  learned  and  ingenious 
are  oflen  obliged  to  submit  to  very  hard  condi- 
tions ;  -or  to  avarice,  by  which  the  booksellers 
are  frequently  incited  to  oppress  that  genius  by 
which  ttiey  are  supported ;  but  to  that  intempe- 
rate desire  of  pleasure,  and  habitiial  slavery  to 
his  passions,  which  involved  him  in  many  per- 
plexities. He  happened  at  that  time  to  be  en- 
gaged in  the  pursuit  of  some  trifling  gratifica- 
tion, and,  being  without  money  for  the  present 
occasion,  sold  nis  poem  to  the  first  bidder,  and 
perhaps  for  the  first  price  that  was  proposed, 
and  would  probably  nave  been  content  with 
less,  if  less  had  been  offered  him. 

This  poem  was  addressed  to  the  Lord  Tyr- 
connel,  not  only  in  the  first  lines,  but  in  a  formal 
dedication  filled  with  the  highest  strains  of  pan&i 
gyric,  and  the  warmest  professions  of  gratitude, 
but  by  no  means  remarkable  for  delicacy  of  con- 
nexion or  elegance  of  style. 

These  praises  in  a  short  time  he  found  him- 
self inclined  to  retract,  being  discarded  by  the 
man  on  whom  he  had  bestowed  them,  and 
whom  he  then  immediately  discovered  not  to 
have  deserved  them.  Of  this  quarrel,  which 
every  day  made  more  bitter.  Lord  Tyrconnel 
and  Mr.  Savage  assigned  very  difierent  reasons, 
which  might  perhaps  all  in  reality  concur, 
though  they  were  not  all  convenient  to  be  al- 
leged by  either  party.  Lord  Tyrconnel  affirmed 
tliat  it  was  the  constant' practice  of  Mr.  Savage 
to  enter  a  tavern  with  any  company  that  pro- 
posed it,  drink  the  most  expensive  wiiies  with 
great  profusion,  and  when  the  reckoning  was 
emanded,  to  be  without  money  ;  if,  as  it  ofler 
happened,  his  company  were  willing  to  defray 
his  part,  the  affair  ended  without  any  ill  conse- 
quences ;  but  if  they  were  refractoiy,  and  ex- 
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l»  tike  ftMm  tvith  him  to  his  own  apartment, 
•Mome  the  government  of  the  house,  and  order 
the  butler  in  an  imperious  manner  to  set  the 
best  wine  in  the  cellar  before  his  company,  who 
often  drank  till  they  forgot  the  rospc^ct  due  to 
the  house  in  which  they  were  ontertained,  in* 
dulled  themselves  in  the  utmost  extravagance 
of  merriment,  practised  the  most  licentious  fro- 
lics, and  committed  all  the  outrages  of  drunk- 
enness. 

Nor  was  this  the  only  charge  which  Lord 
Tyrconnel  brought  against  him  :  having  given 
him  a  collection  of  valuable  books,  stamped 
with  his  own  arms,  he  had  the  mortification  to 
see  them  in  a  short  time  exposed  to  sale  upon 
the  stalls,  it  being  usual  with  Mr.  Savac^e,  wnen 
he  wanted  a  small  sum,  to  take  his  books  to  the 
pawnbroker. 

Whoever  was  acquainted  with  Mr.  Savage 
easily  credited  both  these  accusations :  for  hav- 
ing been  obliged,  from  his  first  entrance  into 
the  world,  to  subsist  upon  cTpedients,  affluence 
was  not  able  to  exalt  nim  above  them ;  and  so 
much  Was  he  delis^hted  with  wine  and  conversa- 
tion, and  so  long  had  he  been  accustomed  to  live 
by  chance,  that  he  would  at  any  time  fio  to  the 
tavern  without  scruple,  and  trust  for  the  reck- 
oning to  the  liberality  of  his  company,  and  fre- 
quently of  company  to  whom  he  was  very  tittle 
known*      This   conduct   indeed    very  seldom 
drew  upon  him  those  inconveniences  that  might 
be  feared  by  any  other  person ;  for  his  conver- 
sation was  so  entertainmg,  and  his  address  so 
pleasing,  that  few  thought  the  pleasure  which 
they  received  from  him  dearly  purchased,  by 
paying  for  his  wine.     It  was  his  peculiar  hap- 
piness, that  he  scarcely  ever  found  a  stranger, 
whom  he  did  not  leave  a  friend ;  but  it  must 
likewise  be  added  that  he  had   not  often   a 
friend  long,  without  obliging  him  to  become  a 
stranger. 

Mr.  Savage,  on  the  other  hand,  declared  that 
Lord  Tyrconnel*  quarrelled  with  him  because 
he  would  not  subtiuct  from  his  own  luxury  and 
extnvagance  what  he  had  promised  to  allow 
him,  and  that  his  resentment  was  only  a  plea  for 
the  violation  of  his  promise.  He  asserted,  that 
he  had  done  nothing  that  ought  to  exclude  him 
from  that  subsistence  which  he  thought  not  so 
much  a  favour  as  a  debt,  since  ItWasofiTered  him 
upon  conditions  which  he  had  never  broken; 
and  that  his  only  fault  Was,  that  he  could  not  be 
supported  with  nothing. 

He  acknowledged,  that  Lord  Tyrconnel  often 
exhorted  him  to  regulate  his  method  of  life,  and 
not  to  spend  all  his  nights  in  taverns,  and  that 
he  appeared  very  desirous  that  he  would  pass 
tliose  noUrfl  with  him,  which  he  so  freeely  be- 
stowed upon  others.  This  demand  Mr.  Sa- 
vage considered  as  a  censure  of  his  conduct, 
which  he  could  never  patiently  bear,  and  which, 
in  the  latter  and  cooler  parts  df  his  life,  was  so 
ofiensive  to  him,  that  he  declared  it  as  his  reso- 
lution, "to  spurn  that  friend  who  should  pre- 
sume to  dictate  to  him  ;*'  and  it  is  not  likely 
that  in  his  earlier  years  he  received  admonitions 
with  more  calmness. 
He  was  likewise  inclined  to  resent  such  ex- 


•  His  ezprewion  in  one  of  his  lettcra  was,  **  that  Lord 
Tyrconnel  had  involyed  his  csiaie.  and  ihererore  poorly 
■ongbt  an  occasion  lo  quarrel  with  hiin.*'-^Dr.  J. 
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pectations,  ad  tending  to  infringe  hia  Bberty,  tg 
which  he  was  very  jealous,  when  it  waa  neceiii 
sary  to  the  gratification  of  his  passions  j  and  d^ 
clared,  that  the  request  Was  still  more  unrea 
ponable,  as  the  company  to  which  he  was  U 
have  boon  confined  was  insupportably  disagree* 
able.  This  assertion  affords  another  insti>nce 
of  that  inconsistency  of  his  writings  with  his  con* 
versation,  which  was  so  often  to  be  observed;— 
He  forgot  how  lavishly  he  had  in  his  dedication 
to  "  The  Wanderer,"  extolled  the  delicacy  and 
penetration,  the  humanity  and  generosity,  th<J 
candour  and  politeness,  of  the  man,  whom,  when 
ho  no  lonjCfer  loved  him,  he  declared  lo  be  a 
wretch  without  understanding,  without  good* 
nature,  and  without  justice  ;  of  whoso  name  he 
thought  himself  obliged  to  leave  no  trace  in  any 
future  edition  of  his  writings ;  and  accordingly 
blotted  it  out  of  that  copy  of  "  The  Wanderer'* 
which  was  in  his  hands. 

During  his  continuance  with  the  Lord  Typ» 
connel,  he  wrote  "The  Triumph  of  Health  and 
Mirth,"  on  the  recovery  of  Lady  Tvrconn^ 
from  a  languishing  illness.  This' performance 
is  remarkable,  not  only  for  the  gayety  of  the 
ideas,  and  the  melody  of  the  numbers,  but  fof 
the  agreeable  fiction  upon  which  it  is  formed. 
Mirth,  overwhelmed  with  sorrow  for  the  sick* 
nes.s  of  her  favourite,  takes  a  flight  in  qmcst  of 
her  sister  Health,  whom  she  finds  reclined  upon 
the  brow  of  a  lofty  mountain,  amidst  the  fra' 
grance  of  perpetual  spring,  with  the  breezes  of 
the  morning  sporting  about  hen  Being  solicited 
hj  her  sister  Mirth,  she  readily  pronlises  her  aS* 
sistance,  flies  away  in  a  cloud,  and  impregnates 
the  waters  of  Bath  with  new  virtues,  hy  which 
the  sickness  of  Belinda  is  relieved. 

As  the  reputation  of  his  abilities,  the  particu 
lar  circumstances  of  his  birth  and  life,  the  spleo 
dour  of  his  appearance,  and  the  distinction  which 
was  for  some  time  paid  him  by  Lord  Tyrconnel, 
entitled  him  to  familiarity  with  persons  of  higher 
rank  than  tliose  to  whose  conversation  he  nad 
been  before  admitted ;  he  did  not  fail  to  gradQr 
that  curiosity  which  induced  him  to  take  a  nearer 
view  of  those  whom  their  birth,  their  employ* 
ments,  or  their  fortunes,  necessarily  place  at  a 
distance  from  the  greatest  part  of  manidnd,  and 
to  examine  whether  their  merit  was  magnified 
or  diminished  by  the  medium  through  which  it 
was  contemplated :  whether  the  splendour  with 
which  they  oazzled  their  admirers  was  inherent 
in  themselves,  or  only  reflected  on  them  by  the 
objects  that  surrounded  them ;  and  whether  great 
men  were  selected  for  high  stations,  or  high  sta* 
tions  made  great  men. 

For  this  purpose  he  took  all  opportunities  of 
conversing  familiarly  with  those  wno  were  most 
conspicuous  at  that  time  for  their  power  or  their 
influence:  he  watched  their  looser  moments, 
and  examined  their  domestic  behaviour,  with 
that  acuteness  which  nature  had  given  him,  and 
which  the  uncommon  variety  of  his  life  had  con- 
tributed to  increase,  and  that  inquisitiveness 
which  must  always  be  produced  in  a  vigorous 
mind,  by  an  absolute  freedom  firom  all  pressing 
or  domestic  engagements. 

His  discernment  was  quick,  and  therefore  he 
soon  found  in  every  person,  and  in  every  af&ir, 
something  that  deserved  attention :  he  was  sup- 
ported by  others  without  any  care  for  himself^  and 
was  therefore  at  leisure  to  pursue  his  observationc 
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More  drcumstances  to  constitute  a  critic  on 
human  life  could  not  easily  concur ;  nor  indeed 
could  any  man  who  assumed  from  accidental  ad- 
vantaffes  more  praise  than  he  could  justly  claim 
from  nis  real  merit,  admit  any  acquamtance 
more  dangerous  than  that  of  Savage  ;  of  whom 
likewise  it  must  be  confessed,  that  abilities  really 
exalted  above  the  common  level,  or  virtue  refined 
from  passion,  or  proof  against  corruption,  could 
not  easily  find  an  abler  judge,  or  a  warmer  advo- 
cate. 

What  was  the  result  of  Mr.  Savage's  inquiry, 
though  he  was  not  much  accustomed  to  conceal 
his  discoveries,  it  may  not  be  entirely  safe  to  re- 
late, because  the  persons  whose  characters  he 
criticised  are  powerful ;  and  power  and  resent- 
ment are  seldom  stcangers :  nor  would  it  per- 
haps be  wholly  just ;  because  what  he  asserted 
in  conversation  might,  though  true  in  general, 
be  heightened  by  some  momentary  ai^our  of 
imagination,  ano,  as  it  can  be  delivered  only 
from  memory,  may  be  imperfectly  represented ; 
ao  that  the  picture,  at  6rst  aggravated,  and  then 
unskilfully  copied,  may  be  justly  suspected  to 
.Tetain  no  great  resemblance  of  the  original. 

It  may,  however,  be  observed,  that  he  did  not 
•appear  to  have  formed  very  elevated  ideas  of 
those  to  whom  the  administration  of  affairs,  or 
the  conduct  of  parties,  have  been  entrusted ;  who 
have  been  considered  as  the  advocates  of  the 
crown,  or  the  guardians  of  the  people ;  and  who 
have  obtained  the  most  implicit  confidence,  and 
'  the  loudest  applauses.    Of  one  particular  per- 
son, who  has  been  at  one  time  so  popular  as  to 
be  generally  esteemed,  and  at  anotner  so  formi- 
dable as  to  be  universally  detested,  he  observed, 
'  that  his  acquisitions  had  been  small,  or  that  his 
capacity  was  narrow,  and  that  the  whole  range 
of  his  mind  was  from  obscenity  to  politics,  and 
from  politics  to  obscenity. 

But  the  opportunity  of  indulging  his  specula- 
■  tions  on  great  characters  was  now  at  an  end. — 
He  was  banished  from  the  table  of  Lord  Tyr- 
-connel,  and  turned  again  adrift  upon  the  world, 
without  prospect  of  finding  quickly  any  other 
harbour.  As  prudence  was  not  one  df  the  vir- 
tues by  which  he  was  distinguished,  he  had 
made  no  provision  against  a  misfortune  like  this. 
And  though  it  is  not  to  be  imagined  but  that  the 
4separation  must  for  some  time  have  been  pre- 
ceded by  coldnesSjiJeevishpess,  or  neglect,  though 
it  was  undoubtedly  the  conseauence  of  accumu- 
lated provocations  on  both  siaes :  yet  every  one 
that  knew  Savage  will  readily  believe,  that  to 
him  it  was  sudden  as  a  stroke  of  thunder  ;  that 
though  he  might  have  transiently  suspected  it,  he 
had  never  suffered  any  thought  so  unpl  easing  to 
sink  into  his  mind;  but  that  he  had  driven  it 
^way  by  amusements,  or  dreams  of  future  felicity 
and  affluence,  and  had  never  taken  any  mear 
sures  by  which  he  might  prevent  a  precipitation 
from  plenty  to  indigence. 

This  fiuarrel  and  separation,  and  the  difficul- 
ties to  wnich  Mr.  Savage  was  exposed  by  them, 
were  soon  known  both  to  his  friends  and  enemies : 
nor  was  it  long  before  he  perceived,  from  the  be- 
haviour of  both,  how  mucti  is  added  to  the  lustre 
of  genius,  by  the  ornaments  of  wealth. 

His  condition  did  not  appear  to  excite  much 
compassion  ;  for  he  had  not  always  been  careful 
to  use  the  advantages  he  enjoyed  with  that  mo- 
deration which  uui;iit  to  luuu  been  with  more 


than  usual  caution  preserred  by  him,  who  knew, 

if  he  had  reflected,  that  he  was  only  a  dependant 
on  the  bounty  of  another,  whom  he  coola  expect 
to  support  mm  no  longer  than  he  endeavoured 
to  preserve  his  favour  by  complying  with  bis  in- 
clinations, and  whom  he  nevertheless  set  at  de> 
fiance,  and  was  continually  irritating  by  negU 
gencc  or  encroachments. 

Examples  need  not  be  sought  at  any  great 
distance  to  prove,  that  superionty  of  fortune  has 
a  natural  tendency  to  kindle  pride,  and  that 
pride  seldom  fails  to  exert  itself  in  contempt  and 
insult ;  and  if  tliis  is  often  the  efiect  of  hereditaiy 
Yvealth,  and  of  honours  enjoyed  onlv  by  the  ment 
of  others,  it  is  some  extenuation  oi  any  indecent 
triumphs,  to  which  this  unhappy  man  may  have 
been  betniyed,  that  his  prosperity  was  hei^ten- 
ed  by  the  force  of  novelty,  and  made  more  utozi- 
cating  by  a  sense  of  the  misery  in  which  he  had 
so  long  lansruished,  and  perliaps  of  the  insults 
which  he  hadformerly  borne,  ana  which  he  might 
now  think  himself  entitled  to  revenge.  It  is  too 
common  for  those  who  have  unjustly  sufiered 
pain,  to  inflict  it  likewise  in  their  turn  with  the 
same  injustice,  and  to  ima£[ine  that  they  have  a 
right  to  treat  others  as  they  liave  themselves  been 
treated. 

That  Mr.  Savage  was  too  much  elevated  by 
any  good  fortune,  is  generally  known ;  and  some 
passages  of  his  Intr^uction  to  "  The  Author  to 
be  Let,'*  sufliciently  show  that  he  did  not  wholly 
refrain  from  such  satire  as  he  afterwards  thought 
very  unjust  when  he  was  exposed  to  it  himadf ; 
for,  when  he  was  afterwaras  ridiculed  in  the 
character  of  a  distressed  poet,  he  very  easily  dis- 
covered, that  distress  was  not  a  proper  subject 
for  merriment,  nor  topic  of  invective.  He  was 
then  able  to  discern,  that  if  misery  be  the  efiect 
of  virtue,  it  ought  to  be  reverenced;  if  of  ill- 
fortune,  to  be  pitied  :  and  if  of  vice,  not  to  be 
insulted,  because  it  is  perhaps  itse)^  a  punish- 
ment adequate  to  the  crime  by  which  it  was  pro- 
duced. And  the  humanity  of  that  man  can  do- 
serve  no  panegyric,  who  is  capable  of  reproach- 
ing-a  criminal  in  the  hands  of  the  executioner. 

But  these  reflections,  though  they  readily  oc- 
curred to  him  in  the  first  and  last  parts  of  hie 
life,  were,  I  am  afraid,  for  a  long  time  forgotten; 
at  least  they  were,  like  many  other  maxims, 
treasured  up  in  his  mind  rather  for  show  than 
use,  and  operated  very  little  upon  his  conduct, 
however  elegantly  he  mi|^ht  sometimes  explain, 
or  however  forcibly  he  might  inculcate  them. 

His  degradation,  therefore,  from  the  condition 
which  he  had  enjoyed  with  such  wanton  thought- 
lessness, was  considered  by  many  as  an  occa- 
sion of  triumph.  Those  who  had  before  paid 
their  court  to  him  without  success,  soon  returned 
the  contempt  which  they  had  suffered  {  and  they 
who  had  received  favours  from  him,  (for  of  such 
favours  as  he  could  bestow  he  was  very  liberal,) 
did  not  always  remember  them.  So  much  more 
certain  are  the  effects  of  resentment  than  of  gra- 
titude :  it  is  not  only  to  many  more  pleasing  to 
recollect  those  faults  which  place  otners  bdow 
them,  than  those  virtues  by  which  they  are  then^ 
selves  comparatively  depressed ;  but  it  is  like- 
wise more  easy  to  neglect  than  lo  recompense ; 
and  though  there  are  few  who  will  practise  a 
laborious  virtue,  there  wiH  never  be  wanting 
multitudes  that  will  indulge  in  easy  vice. 

Savage^  however,  was  very  little  disturbed  at 
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A«  maiks  of  oontompt  which  his  iD-fortone 
brought  upon  him,  fiom  those  whom  he  nerer 
esteemed,  and  with  whom  he  never  considered 
himself  as  leyelled  by  any  calamities  :  and 
diough  it  was  not  without  some  uneasiness  that 
he  saw  some,  whose  friendship  he  valued,  change 
their  behaviour,  he  yet  observed  their  coldness 
without  much  emotion,  considered  them  as  the 
daves  of  fortune,  and  the  worshippers  of  pros- 
perity, and  was  more  inclined  to  aespise  tnem, 
than  to  lament  himself 

It  does  not  appear  that,  after  this  return  of  his 
wants,  he  found  mankind  equally  favourable 
to  him  as  at  his  first  appeai-ance  in  the  world. 
His  story,  though  in  reakty  not  less  melancholy, 
was  less  affecting,  because  it  was  no  longer  new ; 
it  therefore  procured  him  no  new  friends  ;  and 
those  that  had  formerly  relieved  him,  thought 
they  might  now  consign  him  to  otbsrs.  He 
was  now  Likewise  considered  by  many  rather  as 
eriminal,  than  as  unhappy ;  for  the  friends  of 
Lord  Tyrconnel,  and  of  his  mother,  were  suffi- 
ciently mdustrious  to  publish  his  weaknesses, 
which  were  indeed  very  numerous ;  and  nothing 
was  forgotten  that  might  make  him  either  hate- 
ful or  ndieuloQs. 

It  cannot  but  be  imagined,  that  such  repre- 
sentations bf  his  fyvlts  must  make  great  num- 
bers less  sensible  of  his  distress ;  many,  who 
had  only  an  opportunity  to  hear  one  part,  made 
no  scruple  to  propa^te  the  account  which  they 
received :  many  assisted  their  circulation  from 
malice  or  revenge ;  and  perhaps  many  pretended 
to  credit  them,  that  they  might  with  a  better 
grace  withdraw  their  regard,  or  withhold  their 
asnstance. 

Savage,  however,  was  not  one  of  those  who 
suffered  himself  to  be  injured  without  resist- 
ance, nor  was  less  diligent  in  exposing  the  fauks 
of  Lord  Tyrconnel ;  over  whom  he  obtained  at 
least  this  advantage,  that  he  drove  him  first  to 
the  practice  of  outrage  and  violence  ;  for  he  was 
so  much  provoked  by  the  wit  and  virulence  of 
Savage,  tnat  he  came  with  a  number  of  attend- 
ants, that  did  no  honour  to  his  coura^re,  to  beat 
him  at  a  coffee-house.  But  it  happened  that  he 
had  left  the  place  a  few  minutes  ;  and  his  lord- 
ship had,  without  danger,  the  pleasure  of  boast- 
ing how  he  would  have  treated  him.  Mr.  Savage 
Went  next  day  to  repay  his  visit  at  his  own 
house ;  but  was  prevailed  on,  by  his  domestics, 
to  retire  without  msisting  upon  see  in  2:  hirn. 

Lord  Tyrconnel  was  accused  by  Mr.  Savage 
of  some  actions,  which  scarcely  anjr  provocations 
will  be  thought  sufficient  to  justiry;  such  as 
seizing  what  he  had  in  his  lodgings,  and  other 
instances  of  wanton  cruelty,  by  which  he  in- 
ereascd  the  distress  of  Savage,  without  any  ad- 
vantage to  himself. 

These  mutual  accusations  were  retorted  on 
both  sides  for  many  years,  with  the  utmost  de- 
gree of  virulence  and  rage ;  and  time  seemed 
rather  to  augment  than  diminish  their  resent- 
menL  That  the  anger  of  Mr.  Savage  should  be 
kept  alive,  is  not  strange,  because  he  felt  every 
day  the  consequences  of  the  quarrel ;  but  it  might 
reasonably  have  been  hoped,  that  Lord  Tyrcon- 
nel might  have  relented,  and  at  length  have  for- 
Ijotten  those  provocations,  which,  however  they 
might  have  once  inflsuned  him,  had  not  in  reality 
much  hurt  him.  | 

The  spirit  of  Mr^Savage  indeed  never  suffered  [■ 


him  to  solidt  a  reconciliation ;  he  ntomed  re- 
proach for  reproach,  and  insult  for  insult ;  his 
superiority  of  wit  supplied  the  disadvantages  of 
his  fortune,  and  enabled  him  to  form  a  party,  and 
prejudice  great  numbers  in  his  favour. 

.6ut  though  this  might  be  some  gratification 
of  his  vanity,  it  afforded  very  little  relief  to  his 
necessities  ;  and  he  was  very  frequently  reduced 
to  uncommon  hardships,  of  whicn,  however,  he 
never  made  any  mean  or  importunate  complaints, 
being  formed  rather  to  bear  misery  with  forti- 
tude, than  enioy  prosperity  with  moderation. 
.  Hie  now  thought  himself  again  at  liberty  to 
expose  the  cruelty  of  his  mother ;  and,  there- 
fore, I  believe,  about  this  time  pubtished  "  The 
Bastard,"  a  poem  remarkable  for  the  vivacious 
sallies  of  thought  in  the  beginning,  where  he 
makes  a  pompous  enumeration  of  the  imaginary 
advantages  of  base  birth  ;  and  the  pathetie  sen- 
timents at  the  end,  where  he  recounts  the  real 
calamities  which  he  suffered  by  the  crime  of  his 
parents. 

The  vigour  and  spirit  of  the  verses,  the  pecu- 
liar circumstances  of  the  author,  the  novelty  ot 
the  subject,  and  the  notoriety  of  the  story  to 
which  the  allusions  are  made,  procured  this  per- 
formance a  very  favourable  reception ;  great 
numbers  were  immediately  dispersed,  and  edf 
tions  were  multiplied  with  unusual' rapidity- 
One  circumstance  attended  the  publication^ 
which  Savage  used  to  relate  with  great  satisfac- 
tion. His  mother,  to  whom  the  poem  was  with 
"  due  reverence  **  inscribed,  happened  then  to  be 
at  Bath,  where  she  could  not  conveniently  retire 
from  censure,  or  conceal  herself  from  observa- 
tion ;  and  no  sooner  did  the  reputation  of  the 
poem  begin  to  spread,  than  she  heard  it  repeated 
m  all  places  of  concourse  ;  nor  could  she  enter 
the  assembly-rooms,  or  cross  the  walks,  without 
being  saluted  with  some  lines  from  *'  The  Bas-- 
lard." 

This  was  perhaps  the  first  time  that  she  ever 
discovered  a  sense  of  shame,  and  on  this  occa- 
sion the  power  of  wit  was  very  conspicuous ; 
the  wretcn  who  had  without  scruple  proclaimed 
herself  an  adulteress,  and  who  hadnrst  endea- 
voured to  starve  her  son,  then  to  transport  him, 
and  afterwards  to  hang  him,  was  not  able  to 
bear  the  representation  of  her  own  conduct; 
.but  fled  from  reproach,  though  she  felt  no  pain 
from  guilt,  and  left  Bath  with  the  utmost  haste, 
ito  shelter  herself  among  the  crowds  of  London. 
Thus  Savage  had  the  satisfaction  of  finding, 
that,  though  he  could  not  reform  his  mother,  he 
could  punish  her,  and  that  he  did  not  always- 
suffer  alone. 

The  pleasure  which  he  received  from  this  in- 
crease of  his  poetical  reputation,  was  sufficient 
for  some  time  to  overbalance  the  miseries  of 
,want,  which  this  performance  did  not  much  al- 
leviate ;  for  it  was  sold  for  a  very  trivial  sum 
to  a  bookseller,  who,  though  the  success  was  so 
uncoimnon  that  five  impressions  were  sold,  of 
which  many  were  undoubtedly  very  numerous, 
had  not  generosity  sufficient  to  admit  the  un- 
happy writer  to  any  part  of  the  profit. 

The  sale  of  this  poem  was  always  mentioned 
by  Savage  with  the  utmost  elevation  of  heart, 
and  referred  to  by  him  as  an  incontestable  proof' 
of  a  general  acknowledgment  of  his  abilities.    It 
was  mdeedthe  only  production  of  which  he  could'* 
justly  boast  a  general  receptbn. 
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Bat  diottgii  he  did  not  Iom  the  opportanity 
which  success  gave  him  of  setting  a  hi^  rate  on 
j^  abilities,  but  paid  due  deference  to  the  suf* 
fiages  of  mankind  when  they  were  given  in  his 
iavour,  he  did  Qot  suffer  his  esteem  of  himself  to 
depend  upon  others,  nor  found  any  thin^  sacred 
in  the  voice  of  the  people  when  they  were  in* 
clined  to  censure  him ;  he  then  readily  showed 
the  folly  of  expecting  that  the  public  should 

t'udge  right,  observed  now  slowly  poetical  meiit 
ltd  often  forced  its  way  into  the  world ;  he  con* 
tented  himself  with  the  applause  of  men  of  judg- 
ment, and  was  somewhat  disposed  to  exclude  all 
those  from  the  character  of  men  of  judgment 
who  did  not  applaud  him. 

But  he  was  at  other  times  more  favourable  to 
mankind  than  to  think  them  blind  to  the  beau- 
lies  of  his  works,  and  imputed  the  slowness  of 
iheir  sale  to  other  causes :  either  they  were  pub- 
lished at  a  time  when  the  town  was  empty,  or 
when  the  attention  of  the  public  was  engrossed 
by  some  struggle  in  the  parlii^ent,  or  some 
other  object  of  general  concern ;  or  they  were 
by  the  neglect  of  the  publisher  not  diligently 
dispersed,  or  by  his  avarice  not  advertised  with 
•umoient  frequency.  Address,  or  industry,  or 
liberality,  was  always  wanting ;  and  the  blame 
was  laid  rather  on  any  person  than  the  author. 

By  arts  hke  these,  arts  which  every  man  prac- 
lises  in  some  degree,  and  to  which  too  much  of 
the  Httle  tranquillity  of  life  is  to  be  ascribed, 
Bavage  was  always  able  to  live  at  peace  with 
himself.  Had  he  indeed  only  made  use  of  these 
expedients  to  alleviate  the  loss,  or  want,  of  for- 
tune or  reputation,  or  any  other  advant'ages 
which  it  is  not  in  man's  power  to  bestow  upon 
(limself,  they  might  have  been  justly  mentioned 
as  instances  of  a  philosophical  mind,  and  very 
properly  proposed  to  the  imitation  of  multitudes, 
who,  for  wemt  of  diverting  their  imaginations 
with  the  same  dexterity,  languish  under  afBic- 
iions  which  might  be  easily  removed. 

it  were  doubtless  to  be  wished,  that  truth  and 
ireason  were  universally  prevalent}  that  every 
thing  were  esteemed  according  to  its  real  value ; 
imd  that  men  would  secure  tliemaelves  from  be- 
ing disappointed  in  their  endeavours  af\er  hap- 
piness, by  placing  it  only  in  virtue,  which  is 
ahvays  to  be  obtained ;  but,  if  adventitious  and 
foreign  pleasures  must  be  pursued,  it  would  be 
perhaps  of  some  benefit,  since  that  pursuit  must 
ireouently  be  fruitless,  if  the  practice  of  Savs^e 
could  be  taught,  that  folly  mifht  be  an  anti- 
dote to  folly,  and  one  fallacy  oe  obviated  by 
another. 

But  the  danger  of  this  pleasing  intoxication 
must  not  be  concealed ;  nor  indeed  can  any  one, 
after  having  observed  the  life  of  Savage,  need 
to  be  cautioned  against  it.  By  imputing  none 
of  his  miseries  to  himself^  he  continued  to  act 
i^n  the  same  .prindples,  and  to  follow  the  same 
path  ;  was  never  made  wiser  by  his  sufferings, 
poT  meserved  by  one  nusfbrtune  from  falling  into 
another.  He  proceeded  throughout  his  life  to 
tread  the  same  steps  on  the  same  circle ;  always 
applauding  his  past  conduct,  or  at  least  forget- 
ting it,  to  amuse  himself  with  phantoms  of  hap- 
piness, which  were  dancing  before  him ;  and 
willingly  turned  his  eyes  from  the  light  of  reason, 
when  It  would  have  discovered  the  illusion,  and 
•hown  him,  what  he  neyei[  washed  to  see,  his 
Estate, 


He  is  even  aecuMd,  after  having  tadM  him 

imaeination  with  those  ideal  opiates,  of  having 
tried  the  same  experiment  upon  his  conscience ; 
andj  having  accustomed  himself  tp  impute  ail 
deviations  from  the  right  to  foreign  causes,  it 
is  certain  that  he  was  upon  every  oecasion  too 
easily  reconciled  to  himself;  and  that  he  a{^ 

geared  very  Uttle  to  regret  those  practices  which 
ad  impaired  his  reputation.  The  reigning  eiror 
of  his  life  was,  that  he  mistook  the  love  for  the 
practice  of  virtue  ;  and  was  indeed  not  so  much 
a  good  man,  as  the  friend  of  goodnosa. 

This  at  least  must  be  allowed  him,  that  ha 
always'  preserved  a  strong  sense  of  the  dignity, 
the  beauty,  and  the  necessity  of  virtue;  and 
that  he  never  contributed  deliberately  to  spread 
corruption  among  mankind.  His  actions,  which 
were  generally  precipitate,  were  often  blame 
able ;  but  his  writings,  being  the  productions 
of  study,  uniformly  tended  to  the  exaltation  of 
the  mind,  and  the  propagation  of  molality  and 
piety. 

These  writings  may  improve  mankind,  when 
his  failings  shall  be  forgotten ;  and  therefore  he 
must  be  considered,  upon  the  whole,  as  a  bene- 
factor to  the  world ;  nor  can  his  personal  exam- 
ple do  any  hurt,  since  whoever  hears  of  his 
faulte  will  hear  of  the  miseries  which  they 
brought  upon  him,  and  which  would  deserve 
less  pity,  had  not  his  condition  been  such  as 
inade  his  faults  pardonable.  He  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  child  exposed  to  all  the  temptations 
of  indigence,  at  an  age  when  resolution  was  not 
yet  strengthened  by  conviction,  nor  virtue  con- 
firmed by  habit ;  a  circumstance  which,  in  his 
"Bastard,"  he  laments  in  a  very  affecting  man- 
ner: 

No  Mother's  care 

Shielded  my  infant  innocence  with  prajer  ; 

No  faiher'8  guardian  hand  my  youth  maintalnMt 

Call'd  forth  my  Tinues,  or  from  vice  reacrain'd 

"The  Bastard,"  however  it  might  provoke 
or  mortify  his  mother,  could  not  be  expected  to 
melt  her  to  compassion,  so  that  he  was  still  un- 
der the  same  want  of  the  necessaries  of  life ; 
and  he  therefore  exerted  all  the  interest  which 
his  wit,  or  his  birth,  or  his  misfortunes,  could 
procure,  to  obtain,  upon  the  death  of  Eusden, 
the  place  of  poet  laureat,  and  prosecuted  his  ap- 
plication witn  80  much  diligence,  that  the  King 
publicly  declared  it  his  intention  to  bestow  it 
upon  him ;  but  such  was  tb#  fate  of  Savage, 
that  even  the  King,  when  he  intended  his  ad 
vantage,  was  disappointed  in  his  schemes  ;  for 
the  Lord  Chamberlain,  who  has  the  disposal  of 
the  laurel,  as  one  of  the  appendages  of  his  office, 
either  did  not  know  the  Kmg's  deagn,  or  did  not 
approve  it,  or  thought  the  nomination  of  the  lau^ 
reat  an  encroachment  upon  his  rights,  and  there* 
fore  bestowed  the  laurel  upon  Cdiey  Gibber. 

Mr.  Savage,  thus  disappointed,  took  a  resolui 
tion  of  applying  to  the  Gtueen.  that,  having  once 
^ven  him  life,  she  would  enable  him  to  support 
It ;  and  therefore  published  a  short  poem  on  her 
birth-day,  to  which  he  gave  the  odd  title  of 
"  Volunteer  Laureat.**  Tne  event  of  this  essay 
he  has  himself  related  in  the  following  letter^ 
which  he  prefixed  to  the  poem,  when  he  after- 
wards reprinted  it  in  "The  Gentleman's  Maca-^ 
zine,"  whence  I  have  copied  it  entire,  as  uds 
was  one  of  the  few  attempts  in  which  Mr,,  Savage 
succeeded^ 
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"In  your  Magazine  for  February  ^ou  pub* 
liflhed  toe  last '  Volunteer  Laureat,*  written  on  a 
fery  melancholy  occasion,  the  death  of  the  royal 
partroness  of  arts  and  literature  in  general,  and 
of  the  author  of  that  poem  in  particular ;  I  now 
send  ]^ou  the  firat  that  Mr.  Savage  wrote  under 
that  title. — This  gentleman,  notwithstanding  a 
▼ery  considerable  interest,  beinfl,  on  the  death 
of  Mr.  Eusden,  disappointed  oT  the  laureates 
place,  wrote  ihe  following  verses;  which  were 
DO  sooner  published,  but  the  late  Clueen  sent 
to  a  bookseller  for  them.  The  author  had  not 
at  that  time  a  friend  either  to  get  him  introduced 
or  his  poem  presented  at  court ;  yet,  such  was 
the  uoapeakable  goodness  of  that  rrincess,  that, 
DOtwitostanding  this  act  of  ceremony  was  want- 
ing, in  a  few  days  after  publication,  Mr.  Savage 
received  a  bank-bill  of  fifty  pounds,  and  a  gra- 
cious nMS8a|e  from  her  Majesty,  by  the  Lords 
N(Nrth  and  Suilfbrd,  to  this  effect :  '  That  her 
Majesty  was  highly  pleased  with  the  verses; 
that  she  took  particiuarly  kind  his  lines  there 
relating  to  the  King ;  that  he  had  permission  to 
write  annually  on  Uie  same  subject,  and  that  he 
should  yearly  receive  the  like  present,  till  some- 
thing better  (which  was  her  Majesty's  intention) 
could  be  done  for  him.'  After  this  he  was  per- 
niitted  to  present  one  of  his  annual  poems  to 
her  Majesty,  had  the  honour  of  kissing  her 
hand,  and  met  with  the  most  gracious  reception. 

"  Yours,  &c" 
Such  was  ^e  performance,'*'  and  such  its  re- 
ception ;  a  reception,  which,  tliough  by  no  means 
unkind,  was  yet  not  in  the  highest  degree  gene- 
rous ;  to  chain  down  the  genius  of  a  writer  to 
an  annual  panegyric,  showed  in  the  Clueen  too 
much  desire  of  hearing  her  own  praises,  and  a 

freater  regard  to  herself  thfqi  to  nim  on  whom 
er  bounty  was  conferred.  It  was  a  kind  of 
avaricious  generosity,  by  which  flattery  was 
rather  purchased  than  genius  rewarded. 

Mrs.  Oldfield  had  formeriy  given  him  the 
same  allowance  with  much  more  heroic  inten- 
tion :  she  had  no  other  view  than  to  enable  him 
to  prosecute  his  studies,  and  to  set  himself  above 
the  want  of  assistance,  and  was  contented  with 
doing  good  without  stipulating  for  encomiums. 

Mr.  Savage,  however,  was  not  at  liberty  to 
make  exceptions,  but  was  ravished  with  the 
fhvours  which  he  had  received,  and  probably 
yet  more  with  those  which  he  was  promised :  he 
considered  himself  now  as  a  favourite  of  the 
Clueen,  and  did  not  doubt  but  a  few  annual 
poems  would  establish  him  in  some  profitable 
employmenL 

He  therefore  assumed  the  title  of  Volunteer 
X^aureat,  not  without  some  reprehensions  from 
Gibber,  who  informed  him,  that  the  title  of 
Laureat,  was  a  mark  of  honour  conferred  by 
the  King,  from  whom  all  honour  is  derived,  and 
which  therefore  no  man  has  a  right  to  bestow 
upon  himself;  and  added,  that  he  might  with 
equal  propriety  style  himself  a  Volunteer  Lord, 
or  Volunteer  Baronet.  It  cannot  be  denied  that 
the  remark  was  just ;  but  Savage  did  not  think 
«ny  title,  which  was  conferred  upon  Mr.  Gibber, 
so  honourable  as  that  the  usurpation  of  it  could 
be  imputed  to  him  as  an  instance  of  very  exorbi- 
tant vanity,  and  therefore  continued  to  write 


*-^ 
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under  the  same  title,  and  received  every  year 
the  same  reward. 

He  did  not  appear  to  consider  these  enco- 
miums as  tests  of  his  abilities,  or  as  any  itiiag 
more  than  annual  hints  to  the  Clueen  of  bet 
promise ;  or  acts  of  ceremony,  by  the  perform- 
ance of  which  he  was  entitled  to  bis  pension ; 
and  therefore  did  not  labour  them  with  great 
diligence,  or  pdnt  more  than  fifty  each  year, 
except  that  for  some  of  the  last  years  he  regu- 
larly inserted  them  in  "  The  Gentleman's  Maga^ 
xine,"  by  which  they  were  disi)ersed  over  the 
Kingdom. 

Of  some  of  them  he  had  himself  so  low  an 
opinion,  that  he  intended  to  omit  them  in  the 
Collection  of  Poems,  for  which  he  printed  pro- 
posals, and  solicited  subscriptions;  nor  can  it 
seem  strange,  that,  being  confined  to  the  same 
subiect,  he  diould  be  at  some  times  indolent^ 
ana  at  others  unsuccessful ;  that  he  should  some- 
times delay  a  disagreeable  task  till  it  was  too 
late  to  perform  it  well ;  or  that  he  should  some- 
times repeat  the  same  sentiment  on  the  same 
occasion,  or  at  others  be  misled  by  an  attempt 
ailer  novelty  to  forced  conceptions  and  far- 
fetched images. 

He  wrote  indeed  with  a  double  intention, 
which  supplied  him  with  some  variety ;  for  his 
business  was,  to  praise  the  Clueen  for  the  fa- 
vours which  he  had  received,  and  to  complain 
to  her  of  the  delay  of  those  which  she  had  pro- 
mised :  in  some  of  his  pieces,  therefore,  gratitude 
is  predominant,  and  in  some  discontent ;  in  some 
he  represents  himself  as  happy  in  her  patronage ; 
and,  in  others,  as  disconsolate  to  find  himsetf 
neelected. 

Her  promise,  like  other  promises  made  to  this 
unfortunate  man,  was  never  performed,  though 
he  took  sufiicient  care  that  it  should  not  be  for- 
gotten. The  publication  of  his  *'  Volunteer  Lau- 
reat" procured  him  no  other  reward  than  a  regu- 
lar remittance  of  fifty  pounds. 

He  was  not  so  depressed  by  his  disappoint- 
ments as  to  neglect  any  opportunity  that  was 
offered  of  advancing  ius  mterest  When  the 
Princess  Anne  was  married,  he  wrote  a  poem,t 
upon  her  departure,  "only,"  as  he  declared, 
"  because  it  was  expected  from  him,"  and  he 
was  not  willing  to  bar  his  own  prospects  by  any 
appearance  of  ne^lecL 

He  never  mentioned  any  advantage  gained  by 
this  poem,  or  any  regarcl  that  was  paid  to  it: 
and  therefore  it  is  likely  that  it  was  considered 
at  court  as  an  act  of  duty,  to  which  he  was 
obliged  by  his  dependence,  and  which  it  was 
therefore  not  necessary  to  reward  by  any  new 
favour:  or  perhaps  the  <^ueen  really  intended 
his  advancement,  and  therefore  thought  it  su- 
perfluous to  lavish  presents  upon  a  man  whom 
she  intended  to  establish  for  lite. 

About  this  time  not  only  his  hopes  were  in 
danger  of  being  frustrated,  out  his  pension  like- 
wise of  being  obstructed  by  an  accidental  caiump 
ny.  The  writer  of  "  The  Daily  Gourant,"  a 
paper  then  published  under  the  airection  of  the 
ministry,  charged  him  with  acrime,  which  though 
not  very  great  in  itself,  would  have  been  re- 
markably invidioys  in  him,  and  mi^^ht  very 
justly  have  incensed  the  Clueen  against  hinu 
lie  was  accused  by  name  of  influencing  elec* 
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tions  against  the  cotirt,  bj  appearing  at  the  head 
of  a  tory  mdb ;  nor  did  the  accuser  tail  to  a^^a* 
vate  hia  crime,  by  repreaenUng  it  as  the  efTect  of 
the  moat  atrocious  ingratitude,  and  a  kind  of  re- 
bellion against  the  Q,ueen,  who  had  first  pre- 
served him  from  an  infamous  death,  and  atter- 
wards  distinguished  him  by  her  favour,  and 
supported  him  by  her  charity.  The  charge,  as 
it  was  op«n  and  confident,  was  likewise  by  g:ood 
fortune  very  particular.  The  place  of  the  transac- 
tion was  mentioned,  and  the  whole  series  of  the 
rioter's  conduct  related.  This  exactness  made 
Mr.  Savage's  vindication  easy ;  for  he  never  had 
in  his  life  seen  the  place  which  was  declared  to 
be  the  scene  of  his  wickedness,  nor  ever  had  been 
present  in  any  town  when  its  representatives 
were  chosen.  This  answer  he  therefore  made 
haste  to  publish^  with  all  the  circumstances  neces- 
■ary  to  make  it  credible ;  and  very  reasonably 
demanded  that  the  accusation  should  l^e  re- 
tracted in  the  same  paper,  that  he  might  no 
longer  suffer  the  imputation  of  sedition  and  in- 
gratitude. This  demand  was  likewise  pressed  by 
him  in  a  private  letter  to  the  author  of  the  paper, 
who,  either  trostin?  to  the  protection  of  those 
whose  defence  he  had  undertaken,  or  having 
entertained  some  personal  malice  against  Mr. 
Savage,  or  fearing  lest,  by  retracting  so  confident 
an  assertion,  he  should  impair  the  credit  of  his 
paper,  refused  to  give  him  that  satisfaction. 

Ml.  Savage  therefore  thought  it  necessary  to 
his  (»wn  vindication,  to  prosecute  him  in  the 
King*s  Bench ;  but  as  he  did  not  find  amr  ill  ef- 
fects from  the  accusation,  having  sufiadently 
cleared  his  innocence,  he  thought  any  farther 
procedure  would  have  the  appearance  of  revenge ; 
and  therefore  willingly  dropped  it 

He  saw  soon  afterwards  a  process  commenced 
in  the  same  court  against  himself,  on  an  informa- 
tion in  which  he  was  accused  of  writing  and  pub- 
lishing an  obscene  pamphlet. 

It  was  always  Mr.  Savage's  desire  to  be  dis- 
tinguished ;  and,  when  any  controversy  became 
popular,  he  never  wanted  some  reason  for  en- 

§  aging  in  it  with  great  ardour,  and  appearing  at 
le  head  of  the  party  which  he  had  chosen.  As 
he  was  never  celebrated  for  his  prudence,  he  had 
no  sooner  taken  his  side,  and  informed  himself  of 
the  chief  topics  of  the  dispute,  than  he  took  all 
opportunities  of  asserting  and  propagating  his 
principles,  without  much  regard  to  his  own  in- 
terest, or  any  other  visible  design  than  that  of 
drawing  upon  himself  the  attention  of  man- 
kind. 

The  dispute  between  the  Bishop  of  London 
and  the  Chancellor  is  well  known  to  have  been 
for  some  time  the  chief  topic  of  political  conver- 
sation ;  and  therefore  Mr.  Savage,  in  pursuance 
of  his  character,  endeavoured  to  become  con- 
spicuous among  the  controvertists  with  which 
every  coffee-house  was  filled  on  that  occasion. 
He  was  an  indefatigable  opposer  of  all  the  claims 
of  ecclesiastical  power,  though  he  did  not  know 
on  what  they  were  founded  ;  and  was  therefore 
no  friend  to  the  Bishop  of  London.  But  he  had 
another  reason  for  appearing  as  a  warm  advocate 
for  Dr.  Bundle ;  for  ne  was  the  friend  of  Mr, 
Foster  and  Mr.  Thomson,  who  were  the  friends 
of  Mr.  Savage. 

Thus  remote  was  his  interest  in  the  question, 
which,  however,  as  he  imagined,  concerned  him 
iO  nearly,  that  it  was  not  sufficient  to  harangue 


and  dispute,  but  necessary  likewise  to  wxHa 
upon  it 

He  therefore  engaged  with  great  ardour  in  a 
new  poem,  called  by  him,  ^  The  Progress  of  a 
Divine  ;"  in  which  he  conducts  a  profligate 
priest,  by  all  the  gradations  of  wickednese, 
from  a  poor  curacy  in  the  country  to  the  highest 
preferments  of  the  church;  and  describes,  with 
that  humour  which  was  natural  to  him,  and  that 
knowledge  which  was  extended  to  all  the  diver- 
sities of  human  life,  his  behaviour  in  every  sta- 
tion ;  and  insinuates,  that  this  priest,  thus  ao* 
complished,  found  at  last  a  patron  in  uie  Bishop 
of  London. 

When  he  was  asked  by  one  of  his  friends,  on 
what  pretence  he  could  charge  the  Bishop  with 
such  an  action ;  he  had  no  more  to  say  than  that 
he  had  only  inverted  the  accusation  ;  and  that 
he  thought  it  reasonable  to  believe,  that  he  who 
obstructed  the  rise  of  a  good  man  without  rea- 
son, would  for  bad  reasons  promote  the  exalta- 
tion of  a  villain. 

The  clergy  were  universally  provoked  by  this 
satire ;  ana  Savage,  who,  as  was  his  constant 
practice,  had  set  nis  name  to  his  performance, 
was  censured  in  "  The  Weekly  MisceUany"* 
with  severity  which  he  did  not  seem  indined  to 
forget 

But  a  return  of  invective  was  not  tho^ht  a 
sufficient  punishment  The  court  of  Klng^ 
Bench  was  therefore  moved  against  him ;  and 
he  was  obliged  to  return  an  answer  to  a  chaifpe 
of  obscenity.  It  was  urged  in  his  defence,  that 
obscenity  was  criminal  when.it  was  intended  to 


*  A  short  satire  was  likewise  publiahed  In  the 
paper,  in  which  were  the  following  lines : 

For  cruel  murder  doom'd  to  hempen  death. 
Savage  by  royal  jrrace  prolong'd  bis  breath. 
Well  might  you  think  he  spent  his  Aiture  years 
In  prayer,  and  fasting,  and  repentant  tears. 
" — But,  O  vain  hope  I"— the  truly  Savage  criw, 
'*  Priests,  and  their  slavish  doctrines  I  despise. 
Shall  I— 

Who,  by  free-thinkine  to  free  action  fired, 
In  midnight  brawls  a  deathless  name  acquired, 
Now  stoop  to  learn  of  ecclesiastic  men  ? — 
No,  arm'd  with  rhyme,  at  priests  V\l  take  mv  aim. 
Though  prudence  bids  me  murder  but  their  fame.** 

Weekly  MitceUan^. 

An  answer  was  published  in  "  The  Gentlemao's  Ma-^ 
gazine,"  written  by  an  unknown  hand,  from  which  the- 
foUowlng  lines  are  selected  : 


Transformed  by  thoughtless  rage,  and  midnif  ht 
From  malice  free,  andpush'd  without  design; 
In  equal  brawl  if  Savage  lung'd  a  thrust, 
And  brought  the  youth  a  victim  to  the  dust ; 
So  strong  the  hand  of  accident  appears. 
The  royal  hand  from  guilt  and  vengeance  clears. 

Instead  of  wasting  "  all  thy  future  years, 
Savage,  in  prayer  and  vain  repenting  tears," 
Exeri  thy  pen  to  mend  a  vicious  age. 
To  curb  the  priest,  and  sink  his  high-church  rage  y 
To  show  what  frauds  the  holy  vestments  hide. 
The  nest^  of  avarice,  lust,  and  pedant  pride : 
Then  change  the  scr:ne,  let  merit  brisfatly  ahlae,. 
And  round  the  patriot  twist  the  wreath  divine ; 
The  heavenly  guide  deliver  down  to  fame  ; 
In  well-tun'd  layn  transmit  a  Foster's  name; 
Touch  every  passion  with  harmonious  art, 
Exalt  the  genius  and  correct  the  heart. 
Thus  future  times  shall  royal  grace  extol ; 
Thus  polish^  lines  thy  present  fame  enrol. 

But  grant-" 

——Maliciously  that  Savage  plung*d  the  steel. 
And  made  tlie  youth  its  shiniug  vengeance  feel;- 
My  soul  abhors  the  act,  the  man  detests. 
But  more  the  bigotry  in  priestly  breasts. 

Chntleman*9  MagaxiHe,  May,  17SS.p^4te  X" 
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ifwaote  the  pnctiDa  of  vice ;  bat  that  Mr.  Sa« 
Yugo  had  only  introduced  obscene  ideas,  -with 
the  view  of  exposing  them  to  detestation,  and  of 
amending  the  age  by  showing  the  deformity  of 
wi<^edne88.  This  plea  was  admitted ;  and 
Sir  Philip  Yorke,  who  then  presided  in  that 
court,  dismissed  the  information  with  encomi- 
ums upon  the  purity  and  excellence  of  Mr. 
Savage's  writings.  The  prosecution,  however, 
answered  in  some  measure  the  purpose  of  those 
by  whom  it  was  set  on  foot ;  for  Mr.  Savage  was 
so  far  intimidated  by  it,  that  when  the  edition  of 
his  poem  was  sold,  he  did  not  venture  to  reprint 
It ;  so  that  it  was  in  a  short  time  forgotten,  or 
forgotten  by  all  but  those  whom  it  offended. 

It  is  said  that  some  endeavours  were  used  to 
mcense  the  Glueen  against  him :  but  he  found 
advocates  to  obviate  at  least  part  of  their  effect ; 
for  though  he  was  never  advanced,  he  still  con- 
tinued to  receive  his  pension. 

This  poem  drew  more  infamy  upon  him  than 
any  incident  of  his  life ;  and,  as  his  conduct  can- 
not be  vindicated,  it  is  proper  to  secure  his  me- 
mory from  reproach,  by  informing  those  whom 
he  made  his  enemies,  that  he  never  intended  to 
repeat  the  provocation  ;  and  that,  though  when- 
ever he  thought  he  had  any  reason  to  complain 
of  the  clergy,  he  used  to  threaten  them  with  a 
new  edition  of  "  The  Progress  of  a  Divine,'*  it 
was  his  calm  and  settled  resolution  to  suppress 
It  for  ever. 

He  once  intended  to  have  made  a  better  repa- 
ration for  the  folly  or  injustice  with  which  he 
might  be  charged,  by  writing  another  poem 
called  "The  Progress  of  a  Free-thinker,"  whom 
ho  intended  to  lead  through  all  the  stages  of  vice 
and  folly,  to  convert  him  from  virtue  to  wicked- 
ness, and  from  religion  to  infidelity,  by  all  the 
modish  sophistry  used  for  that  purpose ;  and  at 
last  to  dismiss  him  by  his  own  hand  into  the 
other  world. 

That  he  did  not  execute  this  design  is  a  real 
loss  to  mankind  ;  for  he  was  too  well  acquainted 
with  aU  the  scenes  of  debauchery  to  have  failed 
in  his  representations  of  them,  and  too  zealous 
for  virtue  not  to  have  represented  them  in  such 
a  manner  as  should  expose  them  either  to  ridi- 
cule or  detestation. 

But  this  plan  was,  like  others,  formed  and  laid 
aside  till  the  vigour  of  his  imagination  was  spent, 
and  the  effervescence  of  invention  had  subsided; 
but  soon  gave  way  to  some  other  design,  which 
pleased  by  its  novelty  for  a  while,  and  then  was 
neglected  like  the  former. 

He  was  still  in  his  usual  exigencies,  having 
no  certain  support  but  the  pension  allowed  him 
by  the  Glueen,  which,  though  it  might  have  kept 
an  exact  economist  from  want,  was  very  far  from 
being  sufficient  for  Mr.  Savage,  who  had  never 
been  accustomed  to  dismiss  any  of  his  appetites 
without  the  gratification  which  they  solicited, 
and  whom  nothing  but  want  of  money  withheld 
from  partaking  of  every  pleasure  that  fell  within 
his  view. 

His  conduct  with  regard  to  his  pension  was 
very  particular.  No  sooner  had  he  changed  the 
bill,  than  he  vanished  from  the  sight  of  all  his 
acquaintance,  and  lay  for  some  time  out  of  the 
reach  of  all  the  inquiries  that  friendship  or  curi- 
osity could  make  afler  him.  At  length  he  ap- 
peared again,  pennylcss  as  before,  but  never  in- 
Ibrmed  even  tnose  whom  he  seemed  to  regard 


most,  where  he  had  been ;  nor  was  hk  rolmt 

ever  discovered. 

This  was  his  constant  practice  during  the 
whole  time  that  he  received  the  pension  of  the 
Glueen ;  he  r^?ularly  disappeared  and  returned. 
He,  indeed,  smimed  that  he  retired  to  study,  and 
that  the  money  supported  him  in  solitude  for 
many  months ;  but  his  friends  declared,  that  the 
short  time  in  which  it  was  spent  sufficiently  con- 
futed his  own  account  of  his  conduct  * 

His  politeness  and  his  wit  still  raised  him 
friends,  who  were  desirous  of  setting  him  at 
length  free  from  that  indigence  by  whidi  he  had 
been  hitherto  oppressed ;  and  therefore  solicited 
Sir  Robert  Walpole  in  his  favour  vrith  so  much 
earnestness,  that  they  obtained  a  promise  of  the 
next  place  that  should  become  vacant,  not  ex- 
ceeding two  hundred  pounds  a  year.  This  pro* 
mise  was  made  with  an  uncommon  declaration, 
*'  that  it  was  not  the  promise  of  a  minister  to  a 
petitioner,  but  of  a  friend  to  his  friend." 

Mr.  Savage  now  concluded  himself  set  at  ease 
for  ever,  and,  as  he  observes  in  a  poem  written 
on  that  incident  of  his  life,  trusted  and  was 
trusted  ;  but  soon  found  that  his  confidence  was 
ill-grounded,  and  this  friendly  promise  was  not 
inviolable.  He  spent  a  long  time  in  solicitations, 
and  at  last  despaired  and  desisted. 

He  did  not  indeed  deny  that  he  had  given  the 
minister  some  reason  to  believe  that  he  should 
not  strengthen  his  own  interest  by  advaDCtng 
him  ;  for  he  had  taken  care  to  distinguish  him^ 
self  in  coffee-houses  as  an  advocate  for  the  mi- 
nistry of  the  last  years  of  Clueen  Anne,  and  was 
always  ready  to  justify  the  conduct,  and  exalt 
the  character  of  Lord  Bolingbroke,  whom  he 
mentions  with  great  regard  in  an  "  Epistle  upoa 
Authors,"  which  he  wrote  about  that  time,  but 
was  too  wise  to  publish,  and  of  which  only  some 
fragments  have  appeared,  inserted  by  him  in  the 
''  Magazine"  after  lus  retirement 

To  despair  was  not,  however,  the  character 
of  Savage ;  when  one  patronage  failed,  he  had 
recourse  to  another.  The  prince  was  now  ex* 
tremely  popular,  and  had  very  liberally  reward^ 
the  merit  of  some  writers  whom  Mr.  Savage  did 
not  tliink  superior  to  himself;  and  therefore  he 
resolved  to  address  a  poem  to  him. 

For  this  purpose  he  made  choice  of  a  subject 
which  coula  regard  only  persons  of  the  hignest 
rank  and  greatest  affluence,  and  which  was  mer^ 
fore  proper  for  a  poem  intended  to  procure  the 
patronage  of  a  prince ;  and  having  retired  for 
some  time  to  Richmond,  that  he  mi^ht  proser 
cute  his  design  in  fuU  tranquillity,  without  the 
temptations  of  pleasure,  or  the  solicitations  ol 
cremtors  by  which  his  meditations  were  in  equaJ 
danger  of  being  disconcerted,  he  produced  a 
poem  "  On  Public  Spirit,  with  reganl  to  Public 
Works." 

The  plan  of  this  poem  is  very  extensive,  and 
comprises  a  multitude  of  topics,  each  of  which 
might  furnish  matter  sufHaent  for  a  loiU(  per- 
formance, and  of  which  some  have  already  em* 
ployed  more  eminent  writers ;  but  as  he  was 
perhaps  not  fully  acquainted  with  the  whole  ex- 
tent of  his  own  design,  and  was  writing  to  obtain 
a  supply  of  wants  too  pressing  to  admit  of  long 
or  accurate  inquiries,  he  passes  neglij^ently  over 
many  public  works,  whicn,  even  in  his  own  opi- 
nion, oeserved  to  be  more  elaborately  treated.  ^ 

But,  though  he  may  sometimes  disappoint  bii 
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reader  by  tnmiieAt  todchet  upon  these  iilbjeeta, 
which  have  often  been  considered,  and  therefore 
naturally  raise  elpectations,  he  must  be  allowed 
amply  to  compensate  his  omissions,  by  expatiat- 
ing, m  the  conclusion  of  his  work,  upon  a  kind 
w  beneficence  not  yet  celebrated  by  any  emi- 
Ibent  poet,  though  it  now  appears  more  suscepti- 
ble of  embellishments,  more  adapted  to  exalt  the 
ideas,  and  affect  the  passions,  than  many  of 
those  which  have  hitherto  been  thought  most 
worthy  of  the  ornaments  of  verse.    The  settle- 
ment of  colonies  in  uninhabited  countries,  the 
establishment  of  those  in  security  whose  misfor- 
tunes have  made  their  own  country  no  longer 
pleasing  or  safe,  the  acquisition  of  property 
without  injury  to  any,  the  appropriation  of  the 
waste  and  luxuriant  bounties  of  nature,  and  the 
enjoyment  of  those  ^fls  which  Heaven  has 
scattered  upon  the  regions  uncultivated  and  un- 
occupied, cannot  be  considered  without  giving 
rise  to  a  great  number  of  pleasing  ideas,  and  be- 
wildering the  imagination  in  delightful   pros- 
pects ;   and,    therefore,  whatever  speculations 
they  may  produce  in  those  who  have  confined 
themselves  to  political  studies,  naturally  fixed 
the  attention  and  excited  the  applause  ofa  |>oet 
The  politician,  when  he  consiaers  men  driven 
into  other  countries  for  shelter,  and  obliged  to 
retire  to  forests  and  deserts,  and  pass  their  lives, 
and  fix  their  posterity  in  the  remotest  comers 
of  the  world,  to  avoid  those  hardships  which 
tiiey  sufTer  or  fear  in  their  native  place,  may 
Yery  property  inquire,  why  the  le^vislature  does 
not  provide  a  remedy  for  these  miseries,  rather 
than  encourage  an  escape  from  them.    He  may 
conclude  that  the  flight  of  every  honest  man  is  a 
loss  to  the  community ;  that  those  who  are  un- 
happy without  guilt  ought  to  be  relieved ;  and 
the  life  which  is  overbuidened  by  accidental  ca- 
lamities set  at  ease  by  the  care  of  the  public ; 
and  that  those  who  have  by  misconduct  forfeited 
their  claim  to  favour,  ought  rather  to  be  made 
useful  to  the  society  which  they  have  injured, 
than  be  driven  from  it    But  the  poet  is  employ- 
ed in  a  more  pleasing  undertaking  than  that  of 
Soposing  laws  which,  however  just  or  expe- 
ent,  wm  never  be  made  ;  or  endeavouring  to 
reduce  to  rational  schemes  of  government  socie- 
ties which  were  formed  by  chance,  and  are  con- 
ducted by  the  private  passions  of  those  who 
preside  in  them.    He  guides  the  unhappy  fugi- 
tive from  want  and  persecution  to  plenty,  quiet, 
and  security,  and  seats  himself  in  scenes  of 
peacefcd  sohlude  and  tindisturbed  peace. 

Savage  has  not  forgotten,  amidst  the  pleasing 
tentiments  which  this  prospect  of  retirement 
suggested  to  him,  to  censure  those  crimes  which 
have  been  generally  committed  by  the  disco- 
verers of  new  regions,  and  to  expose  the  enor- 
mous wickedness  of  making  war  upon  barbarous 
nations  because  they  cannot  resist,  and  of  in- 
Tadinff  countries  because  they  are  fruitful;  of 
extending  navigation  only  to  propagate  vice, 
and  of  visiting  distant  lands  only  to  lay  them 
Waste.  He  has  asserted  the  natural  equality  of 
mankind,  and  endeavoured  to  suppress  tnat  pride 
which  inclines  men  to  imagine  tnat  right  is  the 
consequence  of  power. 

His  description  of  the  various  miseries  which 
fbree  men  to  seek  for  refuge  in  distant  countries, 
aSbrds  another  instance  of  his  proficiency  in 
the  important  apd  extensive  study  of  human 


life ;  and  the  tenderness  with  Which  he  lecouiiti 
them,  another  proof  of  his  humanity  and  bene- 
volence. 

It  is  observable  that  the  close  of  this  poem 
discovers  a  change  which  experience  had  made 
in  Mr.  Savage's,  opinions.  In  a  poem  written 
by  him  in  his  youtn,  and  published  in  his  Mis- 
cellanies, he  declares  his  contempt  of  the  con 
tracted  views  and  narrow  prospects  of  the  mid- 
dle state  6(  life,  and  declares  his  resolution 
either  to  tower  like  the  cedar,  or  be  tnimpled 
like  the  shrub;  but  in  this  poem,  though  ad- 
dressed to  a  prince,  he  mentions  this  state  of  life 
as  comprising  those  who  ought  most  to  attract 
regard,  those  Who  merit  most  the  confidence  of 
power  and  the  &miliarity  of  greatness;  and, 
accidentally  mentioning  this  passaj^e  to  one  of 
his  friends,  declared,  that  in  his  opinion  all  the 
virtue  of  mankind  was  comprehended  in  that 
state. 

In  describing  villas  and  gardens  he  did  not 
omit  to  condemn  that  absurd  custom  which  pre- 
vails among  the  English,  of  permitting  servants 
to  receive  money  from  strangers  for  the  enter- 
tainment that  they  receive,  and  therefore  insert- 
ed in  his  poem  these  lines : 

But  what  the  dowering  pride  of  gardens  raro» 

However  royal,  or  however  fair, 

If  gates,  which  to  aeeesa  should  still  fits  way^ 

Ope  but,  like  Peter's  paradise,  for  pay ; 

If  perquisited  varlets  frequent  stand, 

And  each  new  walic  must  a  new  tax  demand  : 

What  foreijjn  eye  but  with  contempt  surveys  r 

What  muse  shall  fVom  oblivion  snatch  their  praise  • 

But  before  the  publication  of  his  performance 
he  recollected  that  the  Q,neen  allowed  her  gar- 
den and  cave  at  Richmond  to  be  shown  for  mo- 
ney ;  and  that  she  so  openly  countenanced  the 
practice  that  she  had  bestowed  the  privilege  of 
showing  them  as  a  place  of  profit  on  a  man« 
whose  merit  she  valued  herself  upon  rewarding, 
thouf^h  she  gave  him  only  the  liberty  of  disgrac- 
ing his  country. 

He  therefore  thought,  with  more  prudence 
than  was  often  exerted  by  him,  Uiat  the  publica- 
tion of  these  lines  might  be  officiously  repre- 
sented as  an  insult  upon  the  Clueen,  to  whom 
he  owed  his  life  and  his  subsistence ;  and  that 
the  propriety  of  his  observation  would  be  no  se- 
curity against  the  censures  which  the  unseasoo- 
ableness  of  it  might  draw  upon  him  :  he  there- 
fore suppressed  the  passage  in  the  first  edition, 
but  after  the  Clueen's  death  thought  the  same 
caution  no  longer  neceasaiy,  and  restored  it  to 
theproper  place. 

The  poem  was,  therefore^^  published  without 
any  political  faults,  and  inscribed  to  the  prince ; 
but  Mr.  Savage,  having  no  friend  upon  whom 
he  could  prevail  to  present  it  to  him,  had  no 
other  method  of  attracting  his  observation  than 
the  publication  of  frequent  advertisements,  and 
therefore  received  no  reward  from  his  patron, 
however  generous  on  other  occasions. 

This  disappointment  he  never  mentioned 
without  indignation,  being  by  some  means  or 
other  confident  that  the  Pnnce  was  not  ignorant 
of  his  address  to  him ;  and  insinuatrcT  that  if 
any  advances  in  popularity  could  have  been 
made  hy  dislinguifthinff  him,  he  had  not  written 
without  notice  or  without  regard. 

He  was  once  inclined  to  have  presented  his 
poem  in  person,  and  sont  to  the  printer  for  a 
copy  \iith  that  design;  but  cither  his  opinioD 
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efaan^fed,  or  his  reaolution  deserted  him,  and  he 
continued  to  resent  nei^lect  without  atteinptin<T 
to  force  himself  into  rp^ard. 

Nor  was  the  pui)lic  much  more  favourable 
than  his  patron  ;  for  only  se.  onty-two  were 
Bold,  though  the  performance  was  much  rorn- 
mended  by  some  whose  judfrment  in  that  kind 
of  writing  is  generally  allowed.  But  Savage 
easily  reconciled  himself  to  mankind,  without 
imputing  any  defect  to  his  work,  by  observing 
that  his  poem  was  unluckily  published  two  days 
fcfter  the  prorogation  of  the  parliament,  and  by 
consequence  at  a  time  when  all  those  who  could 
be  expected  to  regard  it  were  in  the  hurry  of  pre- 

f>aring  for  their  departure,  or  engaged  in  taking 
eave  of  others  upon  their  dismission  from  pub- 
lic afiairs. 

It  must  be  however  allowed,  in  justification  of 
the  public,  that  this  perfonnance  is  not  th(i  most 
-excellent  of  Mr.  Savage's  works ;  and  tliat, 
thoti^h  it  cannot  be  denied  to  contain  many 
strikmg  sentiments,  majestic  lines,  and  just  ob- 
aervations,  it  is  in  general  not  sufficiently  polished 
in  the  language,  or  enlivened  in  the  imagery,  or 
digested  in  the  plan. 

Thus  his  poem  contributed  nothing  to  the  al- 
leviation of  nis  poverty,  which  was  such  as  very 
few  could  have  supported  with  equal  patience  ; 
but  to  which  it  must  likewise  be  confrssed,  that 
few  would  have  been  exposed  who  received  punc- 
tually fifty  pounds  a  year ;  a  salary  which, 
though  by  no  means  equal  to  thi^  demands  of 
vanity  and  luxury,  is  yet  found  sufficient  to  sup- 
port families  above  want,  and  was  undoubtedly 
more  than  the  necessities  of  life  require. 

But  no  sooner  had  he  received  his  pension, 
than  he  withdrew  to  his  darling  privacy,  from 
which  he  returned  in  a  short  time  to  his  former 
distress,  and  for  some  part  of  the  year  generally 
lived  by  chance,  eating  only  when  he  was  in- 
vited to  the  tables  of  his  acquaintances,  from 
which  the  meanness  of  his  dress  often  excluded 
him,  when  the  politeness  and  variety  of  his  con- 
versation would  have  been  thought  a  sufficient 
recompense  for  his  entertainment 

He  lodged  as  much  by  accident  as  he  dined, 
and  passed  the  night  sometimes  in  mean  houses, 
which  are  set  open  at  night  to  any  casual  wan- 
derers ;  sometimes  in  cellars  among  the  riot  and 
filth  of  the  meanest  and  most  profiigate  of  the 
rabble ;  and  sometimes,  when  he  had  not  money 
to  support  even  the  expenses  of  these  recepta- 
cles, walked  about  the  streets  till  he  was  weary, 
and  lay  down  in  the  summer  upon  a  bulk,  or  in 
the  winter,  with  his  associates  in  poverty,  among 
the  ashes  of  a  glass-house. 

In  this  manner  were  passed  those  days  and 
those  nights  which  nature  had  enabled  him  to 
have  employed  in  elevated  speculations,  useful 
Studies,  or  pleasing  conversation.  On  a  bulk, 
in  a  cellar,  or' in  a  glass-house,  among  thieves 
and  beggars,  was  to  be  found  the  Author  of 
"The  Wanderer,"  the  man  of  exalted  senti- 
ments, extensive  views,  and  curious  observa- 
tions ;  the  man  whose  remarks  on  life  might 
have  assisted  the  statesman,  whose  ideas  of 
virtue  might  have  enlightened  the  moralist, 
wh(Me  eloquence  might  have  influenced  se- 
nates, and  whoso  delicacy  might  have  polished 
courts. 

It  cannot  but  be  imagined  that  such  necc«»si- 
lics  might  sometimes  force  him  upon  disreputa- 
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ble  practices ;  and  it  is  probable  that  these  bnefl 
in  **  The  Wanderer"  were  occasioned  by  his  re 

flections  on  his  conduct: 

Thnu  :h  niir^pry  londs  to  happiness,  and  truth 

Hiii-tiuiil  la  the  Inad,  ihi.s  laDi^uid  youth, 

((),  h'l  nini'  ci'ii.-'iir",  i'',  unirJiMl  by  grief, 

ir,  .'miii-i  wn,  uMif'iiipt'';!  \>y  relief,) 

Hi!  <toop'(l  fRluriant  ir)  lowarta  .if  shame. 

Which  then,  evei)  then,  he  scorn'd,  and  bfush'd  to  name* 

Whoever  was  acquainted  with  him  was  cer- 
tain to  be  solicited  for  small  sums,  which  the 
frequency  of  the  request  made  in  time  consider-^ 
able;  and  he  was  therefore  quickly  shunned  by 
those  who  were  become  familiar  enough  to  be 
trusted  with  his  necessities:  but  his  rambling 
manner  of  lif**,  and  constant  appearance  at 
houses  of  public  resort,  always  procured  him  a 
new  succession  of  friends,  whose  kindness  had 
not  been  exliau*?tcd  by  repeated  requests;  so 
that  he  was  seldom  absolutely  without  resources, 
but  had  in  hi?  utmost  exigences  this  comfort, 
tliat  he  always  imagined  himself  sure  of  speedy 
relief. 

It  was  o1)S"n'ed,  that  he  always  asked  favours 
ot'tliiH  kind  without  the  least  submission  or  ap- 
parent consciotisncss  of  dependence,  and  that 
he  did  not  seem  to  look  upon  a  compliance  with 
\\\<  request  as  an  oblijration  that  deserved  any 
extraordinary  acknowledgments ;  but  a  refusal 
was  resented  by  him  as  an  affi'ont,  or  complained 
of  as  an  injury ;  nor  did  he  readily  reconcile  him- 
self to  those  who  either  denied  to  lend,  or  gaVe 
him  afterwards  any  intimation  that  they  expected 
to  be  repaid. 

He  was  sometimes  so  far  compaasioned  by 
those  who  knew  both  his  merit  and  distresses, 
that  they  received  him  into  their  families,  but 
they  soon  discovered  him  to  be  a  very  incommo- 
dious inmate;  for,  beinij  always  accustomed  to 
an  irrejrular  manner  of  life,  he  could  not  confine 
fiimseif  to  anv  stated  hours,  or  pay  any  regard 
to  the  rules  of  a  familv,  but  would  prolong  his 
conversation  till  midnight,  without  considering 
that  business  might  require  his  friend's  appli- 
cation in  the  morning  ;  and,  when  he  had  per- 
suaded himself  to  retire  to  bed,  was  not  without 
equal  difficultv  called  Up  to  dinner:  it  was  there- 
fore impossible  to  pay  liim  any  distinction  with- 
out the  entire  subversion  of  all  economy ;  a  kind 
of  establishment  which,  wherever  he  went,  he 
always  appeared  ambitious  to  overthrow. 

It  must  therefore,  be  acknowledged,  in  justi- 
fication  of  mankind,  that  it  was  not  always  by 
the  negligence  or  coldness  of  his  friends  that 
Savace  was  distressed,  but  because  it  was  in  re- 
ality very  difficult  to  preserve  him  long  in  a  state 
of  ease.  To  supply  him  with  money  was  a  hope- 
less attempt ;  for  no  sooner  did  he  see  himself 
master  of  a  sum  sufficient  to  set  him  free  from 
care  for  a  day,  than  he  became  profiise  and  luxu- 
rious. When  once  he  had  entered  a  tavern,  or 
engaged  in  a  scheme  of  pleasure,  he  never  re- 
tired till  want  of  money  obliged  him  to  some  new 
expedient  If  he  was  entertained  in  a  family, 
nothing  was  any  lonuer  to  be  regarded  there  but 
amusements  and  jollity  ;  wherever  SaVago  en- 
tered, he  immerliately  expected  that  order  and 
business  should  fly  before  him,  that  all  should 
thenceforw*ard  be  left  to  hazard,  and  that  no  duH 
principle  of  domestic  management  should  be 
opposed  to  his  inclination,  or  intrude  upon  his 
gayety. 
His  distresses,  however  afiUctive,  never  d»* 
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'  jeeted  htm ;  in  Iub  lowMt  state  he  wanted  not 
■pint  to  assert  the  natural  dignity  of  wit,  and 
was  always  ready  to  repress  that  insolence 
which  the  superiority  of  fortune  incited,  and  to 
trample  on  that  reputation  which  rose  upon  any 
other  basis  than  that  of  merit ;  he  never  admit- 
ted any  gross  familiarities,  or  submitted  to  be 
treated  otherwise  than  as  an  equal.  Once,  when 
he  was  without  lodging,  meat,  or  clothes,  one 
of  his  friends,  a  man  indeed  not  remarkable  for 
moderation  in  his  prosperity,  left  a  message,  that 
he  desired  to  see  him  about  nine  in  the  morning. 
Savage  knew  that  his  intention  was  to  assist 
him;  but  was  very  much  disgusted  that  he 
should  presume  to  prescribe  the  hour  of  his  at^ 
tendance,  and,  I  believe,  refused  to  visit  him, 
and  rejected  his  kindness. 

The  same  invincible  temper,  whether  firmness 
or  obstinacy,  appeared  in  his  conduct  to  tlie 
Lord  Tyrconnel,  from  whom  he  very  frequently 
demanded,  that  the  allowance  which  was  once 
paid  him  should  be  restored,  but  with  whom 
he  never  appeared  to  entertain  for  a  moment 
the  thought  of  soliciting  a  reconciliation,  and 
whom  he  treated  at  once  with  all  the  haughti- 
ness of  superiority,  and  all  the  bitterness  of  re- 
sentment. He  wrote  to  him  not  in  a  style  of 
supplication  or  respect,  but  of  reproach,  menace, 
and  contempt ;  and  appeared  determined,  if  he 
ever  regained  his  allowance,  to  hold  it  only  by 
the  right  of  conquest. 

As  many  more  can  discover  that  a  man  is 
richer  than  that  he  is  wiser  than  themselves, 
superiority  of  understanding  is  not  so  readily 
acknowledged  as  that  of  fortune ;  nor  is  that 
haughtiness  which  the  consciousness  of  great 
abilities  incites  borne  with  the  same  submission 
as  the  tyranny  of  afl9uence ;  and  therefore  Sa- 
vage, by  asserting  his  claim  to  deference  and 
regard,  and  by  treating  those  with  contempt 
whom  better  fortune  anunated  to  rebel  against 
him,  did  not  fail  to  raise  a  great  number  of  ene- 
mies in  the  different  classes  of  mankind.  Those 
who  thought  themselves  raised  above  him  by  the 
advantages  of  riches,  hated  him  because  they 
found  no  protection  from  the  petulance  of  his 
wit  Those  who  were  esteemed  for  their  wri- 
tings feared  him  as  a  critic,  and  maligned  him 
as  a  rival ;  and  almost  all  the  smaller  wits  were 
bis  professed  enemies. 

Among  these  Mr.  Miller  so  far  indulged  his 
resentment  as  to  introduce  him  in  a  farce,  and 
direct  him  to  be  personated  on  the  stage,  in  a 
dress  like  that  which  he  then  wore ;  a  mean  in- 
sult, which  only  insinuated  that  Savage  had  but 
one  coat,  and  which  was  therefore  despised  by 
him  rather  than  resented  ;  for,  though  he  wrote 
a  lampoon  against  ^lillcr,  he  never  printed  it ; 
and  as  no  other  person  ought  to  prosecute  that 
revenge  from  which  the  person  who  was  injured 
desisted,  I  shall  not  preserve  what  Mr.  Savage 
suppressed;  of  which  the  publication  would 
inaeed  have  been  a  punishment  too  severe  for  so 
impotent  an  assault 

The  great  hardships  of  poverty  were  to  Sa- 
vage not  the  want  of  lodging  or  of  food,  but  the 
neglect  and  contempt  which  it  drew  upon  him. 
He  complained  that,  as  his  affairs  grew  despe- 
rate, he  found  his  reputation  for  capacity  visibly 
decline;  tliat  liis  opinion  in  questions  of  criti- 
cism was  no  longer  regarded,  when  his  coat  was 
ont  of  fashion ;  and  that  those  who,  in  the  inter- 
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him  to  great  undertakings  by  encomiums  on 
his  genius  and  assurances  of  success,  now  i^ 
ceived  any  mention  of  his  design  with  coldaess. 
thought  tnat  the  subjects  on  which  he  propoeed 
to  write  were  very  difficult,  and  were  ready  to 
inform  him  that  the  event  of  a  poem  was  un- 
certain, that  an  author  ought  to  employ  much 
time  in  the  consideration  of  his  plan,  uid  not 
presume  to  sit  down  to  write  in  confidence  of 
a  few  cursory  ideas,  and  a  superficial  know- 
ledge ;  difficulties  were  started  on  all  sides,  and 
be  was  no  longer  qualified  for  any  performance 
but  "The  Volunteer  Laureat" 

Yet  even  this  kind  of  contempt  never  d»< 
pressed  him ;  for  he  always  preserved  a  steady 
confidence  in  his  own  capacity,  and  believed 
nothing  above  his  reach  which  ne  should  at  any 
time  earnestly  endeavour  to  attain.  He  formed 
schemes  of  the  same  kind  with  regard  to  know- 
ledge and  to  fortune,  and  flattering  himself  with 
advances  to  be  made  in  science,  as  with  richea, 
to  be  enjoyed  in  some  distant  period  of  his  life. 
For  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  he  was  indeed 
far  better  qualified  than  for  that  of  riches  ;  for 
he  was  naturally  inouisitive,  and  desirous  of 
the  conversation  of  those  from  whom  any  in- 
formation was  to  be  obtained,  but  by  no  means 
solicitous  to  improve  those  opportunities  that 
were  sometimes  offered  of  raising  his  fortune; 
and  he  was  remarkably  retentive  of  his  ideao^ 
which,  when  once  he  was  in  possession  of  them, 
rarely  forsook  him — a  quality  which  coidd  never 
be  communicated  to  his  money. 

While  he  was  thus  wearing  out  his  life  in  ex 
pectation  that  the  Ctueen  would  some  time  re- 
collect her  promise,  he  had  recourse  to  the  usual 
practice  of  writers,  and  published  proposals  for 
printing  his  works  by  subscription,  to  which  he 
was  encouraged  by  the  success  of  many  who 
had  not  a  better  right  to  the  favour  of  the  pnbUc; 
but,  whatever  was  the  reason,  he  did  not  nnd  the 
world  equally  inclined  to  favour  him ;  and  he 
observed  with  some  discontent,  that  though  he 
ofiered  his  works  at  half-a-guinea,  he  was  able 
to  procure  but  a  small  number  in  comparison 
with  those  who  subscribed  twice  as  much  to 
Duck. 

Nor  was  it  without  indignation  that  he  saw 
his  proposals  neglected  by  the  Glueen,  who  pa- 
tronized Mr.  Duck's  with  uncommon  ardour, 
and  incited  a  competition  among  those  who  at> 
tended  the  court,  who  should  most  promote  his 
interest,  and  who  should  first  offer  a  subscri|^ 
tion.  This  was  a  distinction  to  which  Mr.  Sa- 
vage made  no  scruple  of  asserting,  that  his 
birth,  his  misfortunes,  and  bis  genius,  gave  a 
fairer  title  than  could  be  pleaded  by  him  on 
whom  it  was  conferred. 

Savage's  applications  were,  however,  not 
universally  unsuccessful ;  for  some  of  the  nobi- 
lity countenanced  his  design,  encouraged  his 
proposals,  and  subscribed  with  great  liberality. 
He  related  of  the  Duke  of  Chandos  particularly, 
that,  upon  receiving  his  proposals,  ne  sent  him 
ten  guineas. 

But  the  money  which  the  subscriptions  af- 
forded him  was  nol  less  volatile  than  that  which 
he  received  from  lus  other  schemes :  whenever 
a  subscription  was  paid  him,  he  went  to  a  ta* 
vem ;  and,  a^money  so  collected  is  necessarliy 
received  in  small  sums,  he  was  never  able  to 
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Mod  taU  M>ein»t&tfae  praaa,  but  (or  imny  yean  | 
ooDtinuea  his  solicitation,  and  squandered  what- 
ofer  he  obtained. 

This  project  of  printing  his  wortc  s  was  frequent- 
ly revived  ;  and  as  his  proposals  grew  obsolete, 
new  ones  were  printed  with  fresher  dates.  To 
form  schemes  for  the  publication,  was  one  of  his 
fiivourite  amusements  ;  nor  was  he  ever  more  at 
ease  than  when,  with  any  friend  who  readily  fell 
m  with  his  schemes,  he  was  adjusting  the  print, 
f<Hrmin^  the  advertisements,  and  re^latin?  the 
dispersion  of  his  new  edition,  which  he  really  in- 
tended some  time  to  publish,  and  which,  as  loner 
as  ezpenence  had  shown  him  the  impossibility  of 
printing  the  volume  together,  he  at  last  deter- 
mined to  divide  into  weekly  or  monthly  numbers, 
that  the  profits  of  the  first  might  supply  the  ex- 
panses of  the  next 

Thus  he  spent  his  time  in  mean  expedients  and 
tormenting  suspense,  liviocr  for  the  greatest  paK 
in  the  fear  of  prosecutions  from  his  creditors,  and 
eonsequentl]^  skulking  in  obscure  parts  of  the 
town,  of  which  he  was  no  stranger  to  the  remo- 
test oomttn.  But,  wherever  he  came,  his  address 
secured  him  friends,  whom  his  necessities  soon 
alienated :  so  that  he  had,  perhaps,  a  more  nume- 
louB  acquaintance  than  any  man  ever  before  at- 
tained, uiere  being  scarcely  any  person  eminent 
en  any  account  to  whom  he  was  not  known,  or 
whoee  character  he  was  not  in  some  degree  able 
to  delineate. 

To  the  acquisition  of  this  extensive  acquaint- 
ance every  circumstance  of  his  life  contributed. 
He  excelled  in  the  arts  of  conversation,  and  there- 
fore willingly  practised  them.  He  had  seldom 
any  home,  or  even  a  lodging  in  which  he  could 
be  private ;  and  therefore  was  driven  into  public- 
houses  for  the  common  conveniences  of  life  and 
supports  of  nature.  He  was  always  ready  to  com- 
ply with  eveiy  invitation,  having  no  employment 
to  withhold  him,  and  of\en  no  money  to  provide  for 
himself;  and  by  dining  with  one  company,  he 
never  failed  of  obtaining  an  introduction  into 
another. 

Thus  disapated  was  his  life,  and  thus  casual 
his  subsistence ;  yot  did  not  the  distraction  of  his 
views  hinder  him  from  reflection,  nor  the  uncer- 
tainty of  his  condition  depress  his  gayoty.  \\'hen 
be  had  wandered  about  without  any  fortunate 
adventure  by  which  he  was  lod  into  a  tavern, 
ha  sometimes  retired  into  the  fields,  and  was  able 
to  e:7:;>Ioy  his  mind  in  study,  or  amuse  it  with 
pleading  imaginations  ;   and  seldom  appeared  to 
De  melancholy,  but  when  some  sudden  misfor- 
tune had  fallen  upon  him ;   and  even   then  in 
a  few  moments  he  would  disentangle  himself 
from  his  perplexity,  adopt  the  subject  of  con- 
versation, and  apply  his  mind  wholly  to  the  ob- 
jects that  others  presented  to  it    'this  life,  un- 
happy as  it  may  be  already  imagined,  was  yet 
embittered,  in  1738,  with  new  calamities.    The 
death  of  ^e  Clueen  deprived  him  of  all  the 
prospects  of  preferment  with  which  he  so  long 
entertained  his  imagination  ;  and,  as  Sir  Robert 
Walpole  had  before  given  him  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  he  never  intended  the  performance  of 
his  promise,  he  was  now  abandoned  again  to 
fortune. 

He  was,  however,  at  that  time,  supported  by  a 
friend ;  and  as  it  was  not  his  custom  to  look  out 
for  distant  calamities,  or  to  feel  any  other  pain 
tiiatt  that  ^Hiich  forced  itself  upon  his  senses,  be 


was  not  much  afflicted  at  his  loss,  and  petfaapt 
comforted  himself  that  his  pension  would  be  now 
continued  without  the  annual  tribute  of  a  pane- 
gyric. 

Another  expectation  contributed  likewise  to 
support  him  :  no.  had  taken  the  resolution  to  write 
a  second  tragedy  upon  the  story  of  Sir  Thomas 
Overbury,  in  which  he  presented  a  few  lines  ot 
his  former  play,  bnt  made  a  total  alteration  ot 
the  plan,  added  new  incidents,  and  introduced 
new  characters  ;  so  that  it  was  a  new  tragedy, 
not  a  revival  of  the  former. 

Many  of  his  friends  blamed  him  for  not  mak- 
ing choice  of  another  subject ;  but,  in  vindication 
of  himself,  he  asserted,  that  it  was  not  easy  to 
find  a  better ;  and  that  he  thought  it  his  interest 
to  extinguish  the  memory  of  the  first  tragedy 
which  he  could  only  do  by  writting  one  less  de- 
fective upcin  the  same  story  ;  by  which  he  should 
entirely  defeat  the  artifice  of  the  booksellers,  who 
after  the  death  of  any  author  of  reputation,  are 
aways  industrious  to  swell  his  works  by  uniting 
his  worst  productions  with  his  best 

In  the  execution  of  this  scheme,  however,  he 
proceeded  but  slowly,  and  probably  only  em- 
ployed himself  upon  it  when  he  could  find  ne 
other  amusement ;  but  he  pleased  himself  with 
counting  the  profits,  and  perhaps  imagined  that 
the  theatrical  reputation  which  he  was  about  to 
acquire  would  be  equivalent  to  all  that  he  had 
lost  by  the  death  of  nis  patroness. 

He  did  not,  in  confidence  of  his  approaching 
riches,  neglect  the  measures  proper  to  secure  the 
continuance  of  his  pension,  though  some  of  his 
favourers  thought  him  culpable  for  omitting  to 
write  on  her  death ;  but  on  her  birth-day  next 
year,  he  gave  a  proof  of  the  solidity  of  his  judg- 
ment, and  the  power  of  his  genius.  He  knew 
that  the  track  of  elegy  had  been  so  long  beaten 
that  it  was  impopsible  to  travel  in  it  without 
treading  in  the  footsteps  of  those  who  had  gone 
before  him ;  and  that  therefore  it  was  necessary 
that  he  might  distinguish  himself  from  the  herd 
of  encomiasts,  to  find  out  some  new  walk  of 
funeral  panegyric. 

This  difficult  task  he  performed  in  such  a 
manner,  that  his  poem  may  be  justly  ranked 
among  the  best  pieces  that  the  death  of  princes 
has  produced.  By  transferring  the  mention  of 
her  deatli  to  her  birth-day,  he  bos  formed  a 
happy  combination  of  topics,  which  any  other 
man  would  have  thought  it  very  difficult  to  con- 
nect in  one  view,  but  which  he  has  united  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  relotion  between  them 
appears  natural ;  and  it  may  be  justly  said, 
that  what  no  other  man  would  have  thought  on, 
it  now  appears  scarcely  possible  for  any  man  to 
miss.  ^ 

The  beauty  of  this  peculiar  combination  of 
images  n  so  masterly,  that  it  is  sufficient  to  set 
this  poem  above  censure  ;  and  therefore  it  is 
not  necessary  to  mention  many  other  delicate 
touches  which  may  be  found  m  it,  and  which 
would  deservedly  be  admired  in  any  other  per- 
formance. 

To  these  proofs  of  his  genius  may  be  added, 
from  the  same  poem,  an  instance  of  his  pru- 
dence, an  excellence  for  which  he  was  not  se 
often  distinguished ;  he  does  not  forget  to  re- 
mind the  king,  in  the  most  delicate  and  artful 
manner,  of  continuing  his  pension. 

With  regard  to  the  success  of  this  address  h# 
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WM  for  8ome  time  in  raspenee,  but  wu  in  no 
ffreat  degree  solicitous  about  it ;  and  continued 
£is  labour  upon  liis  new  tragedy  with  great  tran- 

SiiJIity,  till  the  friend  who  had  for  a  considera- 
e  time  supported  him,  removing  his  family  to 
another  place,  took  occasion  to  dismiss  him.  It 
then  became  necessary  to  inquire  more  diligently 
what  was  determined  in  his  affair,  having  reason 
to  suspect  that  no  great  favour  was  intended 
Kinrij  because  he  had  not  received  his  pension  at 
the  usual  time. 

It  is  said,  that  he  did  not  take  those  methods 
of  retrieving  his  interest,  which  were  most  likely 
to  succeed ;  and  some  of  those  who  were  em- 
ployed in  the  Exchequer,  cautioned  him  against 
too  much  violence  in  his  proceedings  ;  but  Mr. 
Savage,  who  seldom  regulated  his  conduct  by 
the  advice  of  others,  gave  way  to  his  passion, 
and  demanded  of  Sir  Robert  Waipoio,  at  his 
levee,  the  reason  of  the  distinction  that  was 
made  between  him  and  the  other  pensioners  of 
the  dueen,  with  a  decrree  of  roughness,  which 
perhaps  determined  him  to  withdraw  what  had 
been  only  delayed. 

Whatever  was  the  crime  of  which  he  was  ac- 
cused or  suspected,  and  whatever  influence  was 
employed  against  him,  he  received  soon  after 
an  account  Umt  took  from  him  all  hopes  of  re- 
gaining his  pension ;  and  he  had  now  no  pros- 
pect of  subsistence  but  from  his  play,  and  he 
knew  no  way  of  living  for  the  time  required  to 
finish  it. 

So  peculiar  were  the  misfortunes  of  this  man, 
deprived  of  an  estate  and  title  by  a  particular 
law,  exposed  and  abandoned  by  a  mother,  de- 
frauded by  a  mother  of  a  fortune  which  his  fa- 
ther had  allotted  him,  he  entered  the  world  with' 
out  a  friend ;  and  though  his  abilities  forced 
themselves  into  esteem  and  reputation,  he  was 
nev6r  able  to  obtain  any  real  advantage ;  and 
whatever  prospect?  arose,  were  always  inter- 
cepted as  he  began  to  approach  them.  The 
King's  intentions  in  hi  a  favour  were  frustrated  ; 
|iis  dedication  to  the  Prince,  whose  generosity 
on  every  other  occasion  was  eminent,  procured 
bim  no  reward;  Sir  Robert  W'alpole,  who  va- 
lued himself  upon  keeping  his  promise  to  others, 
broke  it  to  him  without  regret ;  and  the  bounty 
of  the  Clueen  was,  after  her  death,  withdrawn 
from  him,  and  from  him  only. 

Such  were  his  misfortunes,  which  yet  he  bore, 
not  only  with  decency,  but  with  cheerfulness  ; 
nor  was  his  gayety  clouded  even  by  his  last  dis' 
appointments,  though  he  was  in  a  short  time 
reauced  to  the  lowest  degree  of  distress,  and 
often  wanted  both  lodging  and  food.  At  this 
time  he  gave  another  instance  of  the  insur-* 
mountable  obstinacy  of  his  spirit :  his  clothes 
were  worn  out,  and  he  received  notice,  that  at 
%  coffee-house  some  clothes  and  linen  were  left 
for  him :  the  person  who  sent  them  did  not,  I  be- 
lieve, inform  nim  to  whom  he  was  to  be  obliged, 
that  he  might  spare  the  perplexity  of  acknow- 
ledging the  benefit ;  but  though  the  ofllr  was  so 
fer  generous,  it  was  made  with  somo  nr jzlect  of 
ceremonies,  which  Mr.  Sivape  so  much  resented, 
that  he  refused  the  present,  and  declined  to  en- 
ter the  house  till  the  clothes  that  had  been  de- 
signed for  him  were  taken  away. 

His  distress  was  now  publicly  known,  and 
hiA  friends,  therefore,  thought  it  proper  to  con- 
piirt  some  measures  for  liis  relief;  and  one  of 


them  wrote  a  letter  to  him,  in  which  he  ex- 
pressed his  concern  "for  the  miserable  with- 
drawing of  his  pension  ;*'  and  gave*  him  hopes, 
that  in  a  short  time  he  should  find  himself  sup- 
plied with  a  competence,  without  any  depend- 
ence "on  those  little  creatures  which  we  are 
pleased  to  call  the  great." 

The  scheme  proposed  for  this  happy  and  in- 
dependent subsistence  was,  that  he  should  re- 
tire into  Wales,  and  receive  an  allowance  of 
fifty  pounds  a  year,  to  be  raised  by  a  subscrip- 
tion, on  which  he  was  to  live  privately  in  a 
cheap  place,  without  aspiring  any  more  to  af- 
fluence, or  having  any  farther  care  of  reputation. 

This  offer  Mr.  Savaere  gladly  accepted,  though 
with  intentions  very  different  from  those  of  ras 
friends  ;  for  they  proposed  that  he  should  con- 
tinue an  exile  from  London  for  ever,  and  spend 
all  the  remaining  part  of  his  life  at  Swansea  ; 
but  he  designed  only  to  take  the  opportunity, 
which  their  scheme  offered  him,  of  retreating  for 
a  short  time  that  he  might  prepare  his  play  for 
the  stage,  and  his  other  works  for  the  press,  and 
then  return  to  London  to  exhibit  his^tragedy, 
and  live  upon  the  profits  of  his  own  labour. 

W^ith  regard  to  his  works,  he  proposed  Tery 
great  improvements,  which  would  nave  required 
much  time  or  great  appUcation ;  and,  when  he 
had  finished  them,  he  desi&med  to  do  justice  to 
his  subscribers,  by  publishing  them  according 
to  his  proposals. 

As  he  was  ready  to  entertain  himself  with  fu- 
ture pleasures,  he  had  planned  out  a  scheme  of 
life  for  the  country,  of  which  he  had  no  know- 
ledge but  from  pastorals  and  songs.  He  ima- 
gined that  he  should  be  transported  to  scenes  of 
flowery  felicity,  like  those  which  one  poet  has 
reflected  to  another  ;  and  had  projected  a  per- 
petual round  of  innocent  pleasures,  of  which 
he  suspected  no  interruption  from  pride,  or  igno- 
rance, or  bnitality. 

With  these  expectations  he  w^as  so  enchanted, 
that  when  he  was  once  gently  reproached  by  a 
friend  for  submitting  to  live  upon  a  subscription, 
and  advised  rather  bv  a  resolute  exertion  of  his 
abilities  to  support  himself,  he  could  not  bear  to 
debar  himself  from  the  happiness  which  was  to 
be  found  in  the  calm  of  a  cottage,  or  lose  \ht 
opportunity  of  listening,  without  intermission,  to 
the  melody  of  the  nightingale,  which  he  beheved 
was  to  be  heard  from  every  bramble,  and  which 
he  did  not  fail  to  mention  as  a  very  important 
part  of  the  happiness  of  a  country  life. 

While  this  scheme  was  ripening,  his  friends 
directed  him  to  take  a  lodging  in  the  liberties  of 
the  Fleet,  that  he  might  he  secure  from  his  cre- 
ditors ;  and  sent  him  ever\'  Monday  a  guinea, 
which  he  commonly  spent  before  the  next  morn- 
ing, and  trusted,  alter  his  usual  manner,  the  re- 
maining part  of  the  week  to  the  bounty  of  foiv 
tune. 

Ho  now  began  very  sensibly  to  feel  the  mise- 
ries of  dependence.  Those  by  whom  he  was  to 
be  supported  began  to  prescribe  to  him  with  an 
air  of  authority,  which  he  knew  not  how  de- 
cently to  resent,  nor  patiently  to  bear ;  and  he 
soon  discovend,  from  the  conductof  mostof  his 
subscribers,  that  he  was  yet  in  the  hands  of 
"lit lie  creatures." 

Of  the  insolence  that  he  was  obliged  to  suffer 
he  gave  many  instances,  of  which  none  appeared 
to  raise  his  indignation  to  a  greater  hei^t,  than 
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the  method  which  was  taken  of  ftmiishing  him 
with  clothes,  instead  of  consnlting  him,  and 
allowing  him  to  send  a  tailor  his  orders  for 
what  they  thoiicrht  proper  to  allow  him,  they 
proposed  to  send  for  a  tailor  to  take  his  measure, 
ana  then  to  consult  how  they  should  equip  him. 

This  treatment  was  not  very  delicate,  nor  was 
ft  such  as  Savage's  humanity  would  have  sug- 
gested to  him  on  a  like  occasion ;  but  it  had 
scarcely  deserved  mention,  had  it  not,  by  affect- 
ing him  in  an  uncommon  degree,  shown  the  pe- 
caliarity  of  hie  character.  U  pon  hearing  the  de- 
sign that  was  formed,  he  came  to  the  lodging  of 
a  friend  with  the  most  violent  agonies  of  rage  ; 
and,  being  asked  what  it  could  bo  that  gave 
him  such  disturbance,  he  replied,  with  the  utmost 
vehemence  of  indignation,  "  That  they  had  sent 
for  a  tailor  to  measure  him." 

How  the  affair  ended  was  never  inquired,  for 
fear  of  renewing  his  uneasiness.  It  is  probable 
that,  upon  recollection,  he  submitted  with  a 
good  grace  to  what  he  could  not  avoid,  and  that 
he  discovered  no  resentment  where  he  had  no 
power. 

He  was,  however,  not  humbled  to  implicit 
and  universal  compliance  ;  for  when  the  gentle- 
man, who  had  first  informed  him  of  the  design 
to  support  him  bj  a  subscription,  atternptcd  to 
procure  a  reconciliation  witn  the  Lord  Tyrcon- 
nel,  he  could  by  no  means  be  prevailed  upon  to 
«>mply  with  t  le  measures  that  were  proposed. 

A  letter  was  written  for  him*  to  Sir  William 
Lemon,  to  prevail  upon  him  to  interpose  his 
good  offices  with  Lord  Tyrconnel,  in  which  he 
solicited  Sir  William's  assistance  "for  a  man 
who  really  needed  it  as  much  as  any  man  could 
well  do ;"  and  infonned  him,  that  he  was  retiring 
**for  ever,  to  a  place  where  he  should  no  more 
trouble  his  relations,  friends,  or  enemies ;"  he 
confessed  that  his  pa.f  sion  had  betrayed  him  to 
some  conduct,  with  regard  to  Lord  Tyrconnel, 
for  which  he  could  not  but  heartily  ask  his  par- 
don ;  and  as  he  imaginud  Lord  Tyrconnel's  pas- 
sion might  yet  be  so  high  tliat  he  would  not  "re- 
ceive a  letter  from  him,"  begned  that  Sir  William 
would  endeavour  to  soften  him ;  and  expressed 
his  hopes  tliat  he  would  comply  with  his  request, 
and  that  **  so  small  a  relation  would  not  harden 
his  heart  against  him." 

That  any  man  should  presume  to  dictate  a 
letter  to  him,  was  not  very  agreeable  to  Mr.  Sa- 
vage ;  and  therefore  he  was,  before  he  had  open- 
ed it,  not  much  inclined  to  approve  it.  But 
when  he  read  it,  he  found  it  contained  senti- 
ments entirely  opposite  to  his  own,  and,  as  he 
asserted,  to  the  truth,  and  therefore,  instead  of 
copying  it,  wrote  his  friend  a  letter  full  of  mas- 
culine resentment  and  warm  expostulations.  He 
very  justly  obser\'ed,  that  the  style  was  too  sup- 
plicatory, and  the  representation  too  abject,  and 
that  heought  at  lea^t  to  have  made  him  com- 
plain with  "the  divinity  of  a  gentleman  in  dis- 
tress." He  declared  thjit  he  would  not  writ(» 
the  parasr^aph  in  which  he  was  to  ask  Lord 
Tyrconnel's  pardon ;  for,  "  he  despised  hi«< 
pardon,  and  tWrr^'fore  rould  not  heartily,  and 
would  not  hypocritically,  :isk  it."  He  remarked 
that  his  friend  rri:i;ie  a  very  unreasonable  distinc- 
tion between  hiins<*lf  and  liiin  ;  "for,"  says  he, 
"  when  yon  mention  men  of  high  rank  in  your 
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own  character,  they  are  <  those  little  creatiiras 
whom  we  are  pleased  to  call  the  great ;'  but 
when  you  address  them  in  mine^  no  servility  is 
sufficiently  humble."  He  then  with  great  pro- 
priety explained  the  ill  consequences  wnich 
might  be  expected  from  such  a  letter,  which  his 
relations  would  print  in  their  own  defence,  and 
which  would  for  ever  be  produced  as  a  full  an- 
swer to  all  that  he  should  allege  against  them ; 
for  he  always  intended  to  publish  a  minute  ac- 
count of  the  treatment  which  he  had  received. 
It  is  to  be  remembered,  to  the  honour  of  the 
gentleman  by  whom  thi;*  letter  was  drawn  up, 
that  he  yielded  to  Mr.  Savage's  reasons,  and 
agreed  that  it  ought  to  be  suppressed. 

After  many  alterations  and  delavs,  a  subscrip- 
tion was  at  length  raised,  which  did  not  amount 
to  fifty  pounds  a  year,  though  twenty  were  paid 
by  one  gentleman  :•  such  was  the  generosity  of 
mankind,  that  what  had  been  done  by  a  player 
without  solicitation,  could  not  now  be  enected 
by  application  and  interest ;  and  Savage  had  a 
great  number  to  court  and  to  obey  for  a  pension 
less  than  that  which  Mrs.  Oldfield  paid  him 
without  exacting  any  servilities. 

Mr.  Savage,  however,  was  satisfied,  and  wil- 
ling to  retire,  and  was  convinced  that  the  allow- 
ance, though  scanty,  would  be  more  than  suffi- 
cient for  him,  being  now  determined  to  commence 
a  rigid  economist,  and  live  according  to  the 
cxactest  rules  of  frugality ;  for  nothing  was  in 
his  opinion  more  contemptible  than  a  man,  who, 
when  he  knew  his  income,  exceeded  it ;  and  yet 
he  confessed  that  instances  of  such  folly  were 
too  common,  and  lamented  that  some  men  were 
not  to  be  tnisted  with  their  own  money. 

Full  of  these  salutary  resolutions,  he  lefl  Lon- 
don in  July,  1739,  having  taken  leave  with  great 
tenderness  of  his  friends,  and  parted  from  the 
Author  of  this  narrative  with  tears  in  his  eyes. 
He  was  furnished  with  fifteen  guineas,  and  in- 
formed that  they  would  be  sufficient,  not  only  for 
the  expense  of  his  journey,  but  for  his  support  in 
Wales  for  some  time ;  and  that  there  remained 
but  little  more  of  the  first  collection.  He  pro- 
mised a  strict  adheronce  to  his  maxims  of  parsi- 
mony, and  went  away  in  the  stage-coach ;  nor 
<lid  his  friends  expect  to  hear  from  him  till  he  in- 
formed them  of  his  arrival  at  Swansea. 

But  when  they  least  expected,  arrived  a  letter 
datenl  tlie  fourteenth  day  after  his  departure,  in 
which  he  sent  them  word,  that  he  was  yet  upon 
the  road,  and  without  money ;  and  that  he  there- 
fore could  not  proceed  without  a  remittance. 
They  then  sent  nim  the  money  that  was  in  their 
hands,  with  which  he  was  enabled  to  reach 
Bristol,  from  whence  he  was  to  go  to  Swansea 
by  water. 

At  Bristol  he  found  ^n  embargo  laid  upon  the 
shipping,  so  that  he  could  not  immediately  ob- 
tain a  passage  ;  and  being  therefore  obliged  to 
Htay  there  for  some  time,  he  with  his  usual  feli- 
city, ingratiated  himself  with  many  of  the  princi- 
pal inhabitant",  was  invited  to  their  houses,  dis- 
tinguiRhed  at  their  public  feasts,  and  treated  with 
a  H'liard  that  jrratilied  his  vanity,  and  therefore 
easily  enn-ajTed  his  alTection. 

He  began  very  eaily  after  his  retirement  to 
complain  of  the  conduct  of  his  friends  in  Lon- 
don, and  irritated  many  of  them  so  much  by  his 
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leCteity  tliAt  tfaeywithdrew,  however  hoaonnblT, 
their  contributionB ;  and  it  is  believed  that  little 
more  was  paid  him  than  the  twenty  pounds  a  year, 
which  were  allowed  him  by  the  gentleman  who 
proposed  the  subscription. 

After  some  stay  at  Bristol  he  retired  to  Swan> 
sea,  the  place  originally  proposed  for  his  resi- 
dence, where  he  lived  about  a  year,  very  much 
dissatisfied  with  the  diminution  of  his  salary  ; 
but  contracted,  as  in  other  places,  acquaintance 
with  those  who  were  most  distinguised  in  that 
country,  among  whom  he  has  celebrated  Mr. 
Powel  and  Mrs.  Jones,  by  some  verses  which  he 
inserted  in  '^  The  Gentleman's  Magazine."* 

Here  he  completed  his  tragedy,  of  which  two 
acts  were  wanting  when  he  left  London ;  and 
was  desirous  of  coming  to  town,  to  bring  it  up- 
on the  stage.  This  design  was  very  warmly 
oppoHsed ;  and  he  was  advised  by  his  chief  bene- 
factor, to  put  it  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Thomson 
and  Mr.  Mallet,  that  it  might  be  fitted  for  the 
stage,  and  allow  his  friends  to  receive  the  profits, 
oat  of  which  an  annual  pension  should  be  paid  him. 

This  proposal  he  rejected  with  the  utmost 
contempt.  He  was  by  no  means  convinced  that 
the  judgment  of  those,  to  whom  he  was  required 
to  submit,  was  superior  to  his  own.  He  was 
now  determined,  as  he  expressed  it,  to  be  "no 
longer  kept  in  leading  strings,"  and  had  no  ele- 
vated idea  of"  his  bounty,  who  proposed  to  pen- 
sion him  out  of  the  profits  of  his  own  labours." 

He  attempted  in  Wales  to  promote  a  subscrip- 
tion for  his  works,  and  had  once  hopes  of  suc- 
cess ;  but  in  a  short  time  afterwards  formed  a  re- 
solution of  leaving  that  part  of  the  country,  to 
which  bethought  it  not  reasonable  to  be  confined, 
for  the  gratification  of  those  who,  having  promised 
him  a  hberal  income,  had  no  sooner  banished  him 
to  a  remote  comer,  than  they  reduced  his  allow- 
ance to  a  salary  scarcely  equal  to  the  necessities 
oflife. 

His  resentment  of  this  treatment,  which,  in  his 
own  opinion  at  least,  he  had  not  deserved,  was 
such,  that  he  broke  off  all  correspondence  with 
most  of  his  contributors,  and  appeared  to  consider 
them  as  persecutors  and  oppressors  ;  and  in  the 
latter  part  of  his  life  declared,  that  their  conduct 
towaras  him  since  his  departure  from  London 
"  had  been  perfidiousness  improving  on  perfidi- 
ousness,  ana  inhumanity  on  inhumanity." 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  necessities  of 
Mr.  Savage  did  not  sometimes  incite  him  to  sa- 
tirical exaggerations  of  the  behaviour  of  those  by 
whom  he  Siought  himself  reduced  to  them.  But 
it  must  be  granted,  that  the  diminution  of  his  al-* 
lowance  was  a  great  hardship,  and  that  those 
who  withdrew  their  subscriptions  from  a  man, 
who,  upon  the  faith  of  their  promise,  had  gone 
into  a  kind  of  banishnieift,  and  abandoned  all 
those  by  whom  he  had  been  before  relieved  in  his 
distresses,  will  find  it  no  easy  task  to  vindicate 
their  conduct 

It  may  be  alleged,  and  perhaps  justly,  that  he 
was  petulant  and  contemptuous  ;  that  he  more 
frMjQently  reproached  his  subscribers  for  not 
giving  him  more,  than  thanked  them  for  what  he 
received;  but  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  his 
conduct,  and  this  is  the  worst  charge  that  can  be 
drawn  up  against  him,  did  them  no  real  injury, 
and  that  it  therefore  ought  rather  to  have  been 
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pitied  than  resented ;  at  least,  the  reientment  it 
might  provoke  ought  to  have  been  generous  ajid 
manly  ;  epithets  which  his  conduct  will  hardly 
deser\'e,  that  starves  the  man  whom  he  has  per- 
suaded to  put  himself  into  his  power. 

It  might  have  been  reasonably  demanded  by 
Savage,  that  they  should,  before  tliey  had  taken 
away  what  they  promised,  have  replaced  him  in 
'  his  former  state,  that  they  should  have  taken  no 
advantages  from  the  situation  to  which  the  ap- 
pearance of  their  kindness  had  reduced  him,  and 
that  he  should  have  been  recalled  to  London  be- 
fore he  was  abandoned.  He  might  justly  repre- 
sent, that  he  ought  to  have  been  considered  as 
a  lion  in  the  toils,  and  demand  to  be  released 
before  the  dogs  should  be  loosed  upon  him. 

He  endeavoured,  indeed,  to  release  himself, 
and,  with>an  intent  to  return  to  London,  went  to 
Bristol,  where  a  repetition  of  the  kindness  which 
he  had  formerly  found  invited  him  to  stay.  He 
was  not  only  caressed  and  treated,  but  had  a  col- 
lection made  for  him  of  about  thirty  pounds,  with 
which  it  had  been  happy  if  he  had  immediately 
departed  for  London  ;  but  his  negligence  did  not 
suffer  him  to  consider,  that  such  proofs  of  kind- 
ness were  not  often  to  be  expectea,  and  that  this 
ardour  of  benevolence  was  m  a  great  degree  the 
effect  of  novelty,  and  might,  probably,  ht  every 
day  less  ;  and  therefore  he  took  no  care  to  in^ 
prove  the  happy  time,  but  was  encouraged  by 
one  favour  to  hope  for  another^  till  at  lengta 
generosity  was  exhausted,  and  omciousQess  wea- 
ried. 

Another  part  of  his  misconduct  was  the  prac- 
tice of  prolonging  his  visits  to  unseasonable 
hours,  and  disconcerting  all  the  famiUes  into 
which  he  was  admitted.  This  was  an  error  in. 
a  place  of  commerce,  which  all  the  charms  of  hie 
conversation  could  not  compensate ;  for  what 
trader  would  purchase  such  airy  satisfaction  by 
the  loss  of  solid  gain,  which  must  be  the  conae* 
quence  of  midnight  merriment,  as  those  hours 
^vllich  were  gained  at  night  were  generally  lost 
in  the  morning  7 

Thus  Mr.  Savage,  after  the  curiosity  of  the 
inhabitants  was  gratified,  found  the  number  of 
his  friends  daily  decreasing,  perhaps  without 
suspecting  for  what  reason  their  conduct  was 
altered ;  for  he  still  continued  to  harass,  with 
his  nocturnal  intrusions,  those  that  yet  counte- 
nanced him,  and  admitted  liim  to  their  houses. 

But  he  did  not  spend  all  the  time  of  his  resi- 
dence at  Bristol  in  visits  or  at  taverns ;  for  he 
sometimes  returned  to  his  studies,  and  began 
several  considerable  designs.  When  he  felt  an 
inclination  to  write,  he  always  retired  from  the 
knowledge  of  his  friends,  and  lay  hid  in  an  ob- 
scure pcu-t  of  the  suburbs,  till  he  found  hhnself 
again  desirous  of  company,  to  which  it  is  likely 
that  intervals  of  absence  made  him  more  wet- 


come. 


He  was  always  full  of  hife  design  of  returning 
to  London,  to  bring  his  tragedy  upon  the  stage , 
but,  having  neglected  to  depart  with  the  money 
that  was  raised  for  him,  he  could  not  afterwards 
procure  a  sum  sufficient  to  defray  the  expensee 
of  his  journey ;  nor  perhaps  wotdd  a  £rean  sup- 
ply have  hao  any  other  enect,  than,  by  putting^ 
immediate  pleasures  into  his  power,  to  have 
driven  the  thoughts  of  his  journey  out  of  hit 
mind. 

While  he  was  thus  spending  the  dfry  in  eon- 
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tiMir  a  mkaant  for  Uie  nuMrrow,  dtstrMs  stole 
nponlum  by imperoeptible  degrees.  His  oon* 
dact  had  already  wearied  some  of  those  who 
were  at  first  enamoured  of  his  conversation ;  but 
he  might,  perhaps,  still  have  devolved  to  others, 
whom  he  might  have  entertained  with  eaual 
Boooess,  had  not  the  decay  of  his  clothes  made  it 
no  longer  consistent  with  their  vanity  to  admit 
him  to  their  tables,  or  to  associate  with  him  in 
public  places.  He  now  began  to  find  every  man 
from  home  at  whose  house  he  called ;  and  was 
therefore  no  longer  able  to  procure  the  necessa- 
ries of  life,  but  wandered  about  the  town,  slighted 
and  neglected,  in  quest  of  a  dinner  which  he  did 
not  alwajTB  obtain. 

To  complete  his  misery,  ne  was  pursued  by 
the  officers  for  small  debts  which  he  had  con- 
tracted ;  and  was  therefore  obliged  to  withdraw 
from  the  small  number  of  friends  from  whom  he 
had  still  reason  to  hope  for  favours.  His  custom 
was,  to  lie  in  bed  the  greatest  part  of  the  day, 
and  to  go  out  in  the  dark  with  the  utmost  pri- 
vacy, and,  after  having  paid  his  visit,  return 
again  before  morning  to  his  lodging,  jtvhich  was 
the  garret  of  an  obscure  inn. 

Being  thus  excluded  on  one  hand,  and  con- 
fined on  the  other,  he  sufl^red  the  utmost  extre- 
mities of  poverty,  and  often  fasted  so  long  that 
he  was  seized  with  faintness,  and  had  lost  his 
appetite,  not  being  able  to  bear  the  smell  of 
meat,  till  the  action  of  his  stomach  was  restored 
by  a  cordial. 

In  this  distress  he  received  a  remittance  of  five 
pounds  from  London,  with  which  he  provided 
nimself  a  decent  coat,  and  determined  to  go  to 
London,  but  unhappily  spent  his  money  at  a 
Avourite  tavern.  Thus  was  he  again  confined 
to  Bristol,  where  he  was  every  day  hunted  by 
bailifiFs.  In  this  exigence  he  once  more  found  a 
IKend,  who  sheltered  him  in  his  house,  though 
at  the  usual  inconveniences  with  which  his  com- 
pany was  attended  ;  for  he  could  neither  be  per- 
■uaaed  to  go  to  bed  in  the  night,  nor  to  rise  in 
the  day. 

It  is  observable,  that  in  these  various  scenes 
of  misery  he  was  always  disengaged  and  cheer- 
ful:  he  at  some  times  pursued  his  studies,  and 
at  others  continued  or  enlarged  his  epistolary 
correspondence  ;  nor  was  he  ever  so  far  dejectal 
as  to  endeavour  to  procure  an  increase  of  his  al- 
lowance by  any  other  methods  than  accusations 
and  reproaches. 

He  had  now  no  lono^r  any  hopes  of  assistance 
from  his  friends  at  Bristol,  who  as  merchants, 
and  by  consequence  sufliciently  studious  of  pro- 
fit, cannot  be  supposed  to  have  looked  with 
much  compassion  upon  negligence  and  extrava- 
gance, or  to  think  any  excellence  equivalent  to 
a  fault  of  such  consequence  as  neglect  of  econo- 
my. It  is  natural  to  imagine,  that  many  of 
those  who  would  have  relieved  his  real  wants, 
were  discouraged  from  the  exertion  of  their  be- 
nevolence by  oKservation  of  the  use  which  was 
made  of  their  favours,  and  conviction  that  relief 
would  only  be  momentary,  and  that  the  aamt 
necessity  would  quickly  return. 

At  last  he  C[uitted  the  house  of  his  friend,  and  | 
returned  to  his  lodging  at  the  inn,  still  intending  • 
tA  set  out  in  a  few  days  to  London  ;  bu(  on  the  ! 
lOih  of  January,  1742-3,  having  been  at  supper  I 
with  two  of  his  friends,  he  was  at  his  return  to  i 
fait  lodgings  arrested  for  a  debt  of  about  eight  I 


pounds,  whidi  he  owed  at  a  ooflbe-hoase,  and 
conducted  to  the  house  of  a  sherifif's  officer* 
The  account  which  he  gives  of  this  misfortunOi 
in  a  letter  to  one  of  the  gentlemen  with  whom  he 
had  supped,  is  too  remarkable  to  be  omitted. 

"  It  was  not  a  little  unfortunate  for  me,  that  I 
spent  yesterday's  evening  with  you ;  because  the 
hour  nindered  me  from  entering  on  my  new 
lodging ;  however,  I  have  now  got  one,  but  such 
a  one  as  I  believe  nobody  would  choose. 

"I  was  arrested  at  the  suit  of  Mrs.  Read,  just 
as  I  was  going  up  stairs  to  bed,  at  Mr.  Bowyer's ; 
but  taken  in  so  private  a  msinner,  that  I  l>elieve 
nobody  at  the  White  Lion  is  apprised  of  it: 
though  I  let  the  officers  know  the  strength,  or 
rather  the  weakness,  of  my  pocket,  yet  they 
treated  me  with  the  utmost  civility ;  and  even 
when  they  conducted  me  to  confinement,  it  wac 
in  such  a  manner,  that  I  verily  believe  I  coukl 
have  escaped,  which  I  would  rather  be  ruined 
than  have  done,  notwithstanding  the  whole 
amount  of  my  finances  was  but  tlircepence  halA 
penny. 

"In  the  first  place,  I  must  insist,  that  you  will 

industriously  conceal  this  from  Mrs.  S e, 

because  I  would  not  have  her  good-nature  suffer 
that  pain,  which  I  know  she  would  be  apt  to  feel 
on  this  occasion. 

"  Next,  I  conjure  you,  dear  sir,  by  aH  the  ties 
of  friendship,  by  no  means  to  have  one  uneasy 
thought  on  my  account ;  but  to  have  the  sama 
pleasantry  of  countenance  and  unruffled  serenity 
of  mind,  which  (God  be  praised !)  I  have  ia  thisy 
and  have  had  in  a  much  severer  calamity.  Fui^ 
thermore,  I  charge  you,  if  you  value  my  friend- 
ship as  truly  as  I  do  yours,  not  to  utter,  or  even 
harbour,  the  least  resentment  against  Mrs.  Read. 
I  believe  she  has  ruined  me,  but  I  freely  forgive 
her ;  and,  though  I  will  never  more  have  any 
intimacy  with  her,  I  would,  at  a  due  di«ytftn<M^ 
rather  do  her  an  act  of  good  than  ill- will  Lastly, 
(pardon  the  expression,)  I  absolutely  command 
you  not  to  offer  me  any  pecuniary  assistance 
nor  to  attempt  getting  me  any  from  any  one  of 
your  friends.  At  anotiicr  time,  or  on  any  other 
occasion,  you  may,  dear  friend^  be  well  assured^ 
I  would  rather  write  to  you  m  the  submissive 
style  of  a  request,  than  that  of  a  peremptory 
command. 

"  HoiK'ever,  that  my  truly  valuable  friend  may 
not  think  I  am  too  proud  to  ask  a  favour,  let  ma 
entreat  you  to  let  me  have  your  boy  to  attend 
me  this  day,  not  only  for  the  sake  of'^ saving  ma 
the  expense  of  porters,  but  for  the  delivery  of 
some  letters  to  people  whose  names  I  would  not 
have  known  to  strangers. 

"  The  civil  treatment  I  have  thus  far  met  froni 
those  whose  prisoner  I  am,  makes  me  thankfbl 
to  the  Almighty,  that  though  he  has  thouflfat  fit 
to  visit  me,  on  my  birth-night,  with  affliotioni 
yet  (such  is  his  great  goodness  I)  my  affliction 
IS  not  without  alleviating  circumstances.  I  mai> 
mur  not ;  but  am  all  resignation  to  the  divine 
will.  As  to  the  world,  I  hope  that  I  shall  be 
endued  by  Heaven  with  that  presence  of  mind, 
that  serene  dignity  in  misfortune,  that  constitvtea 
the  character  of  a  true  nobleman ;  a  dignity  fiur 
beyond  that  of  coronets ;  a  nobility  arising  from 
the  just  principles  of  philosophy,  refin^  and 
exalted  by  those  of  Christianity." 

He  continued  five  days  at  the  officer's,  in  hoper 
that  he  should  be  able  to  procure  bail^  and  avoid 
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the  neoeasity  of  going  to  prison.  The  state  in 
whidi  he  passea  his  time,  and  the  treatment 
which  he  received,  arc  very  justly  expressed  by 
him  in  a  letter  -which  he  wrote  to  a  friend ; 
**  The  whole  day,"  says  he,  "has  been  employed 
in  various  people's  filling  my  head  with  their 
foolish  chimerical  systems,  which  has  obliged  me 
xsoolly  (as  far  as  nature  will  admit)  to  digest  and 
accommodate  myself  to  every  diflerent  person's 
way  of  thinking  ;  hurried  from  one  wild  system 
to  another,  till  it  has  quite  made  a  chaos  of  my 
imagination,  and  noilnn^r  done — promised — dis- 
appointed— ordered  to  send,  every  hour,  from 
one  part  of  the  town  to  the  other." 

When  his  friends,  who  had  hitherto  caressed 
and  applauded  him,  found  that  to  give  bail  and 
pay  the  debt  was  the  same,  they  all  refused  to 
|)reserve  him  from  a  prison  at  the  expense  of 
eight  pounds ;  and  therefore,  after  having  been 
for  some  time  at  the  officer's  house,  "  at  an  im- 
mense expense,"  as  he  observes  in  his  letter,  he 
was  at  length  removed  to  Newfrate. 

This  expense  he  was  enabled  to  support  by 
the  generosity  of  Mr.  Nash  at  Bath,  who,  upon 
receiving  from  him  an  account  of  his  condition, 
immediately  sent  him  five  guineas,  and  pro- 
mised to  promote  his  subscription  at  Bath  with 
all  his  interest. 

By  his  removal  to  Newgate,  he  obtained  at 
least  a  freedom  from  suspense,  and  rest  from  the 
disturbing  vicissitudes  of  hope  and  disappoint- 
ment :  he  now  found  that  his  friends  were  only 
companions,  who  were  willing  to  share  his  gay- 
<ty,  but  not  to  partake  of  his  misfortunes  ;  and 
therefore  he  no  longer  expected  any  assistance 
from  them. 

It  must,  however,  be  observed  of  one  gentle- 
man, that  he  offered  to  release  him  by  paying 
the  debt ;  but  that  Mr.  Savage  would  not  con- 
Bent  ;  I  suppose,  because  he  thought  he  had  be- 
ibre  been  too  burdensome  to  him. 

He  was  offered  by  some  of  his  friends  that  a 
collection  should  be  made  for  his  enlargement : 
but  he  "treated  the  proposal,"  and  declared* 
*'  he  should  again  treat  it  with  disdain.  As  to 
writing  any  mendicant  letters,  he  had  too  high 
a  spirit,  and  determined  only  to  write  to  some 
ministers  of  state  to  try  to  regain  his  pension." 

He  continued  to  complaint  of  those  that  had 
sent  him  into  the  country,  and  objected  to  them, 
that  he  had  "  lost  the  profits  of  his  play,  which 
had  been  finished  three  years;"  and  in  another 
letter  declares  his  resolution  to  publish  a  pam- 
phlet, that  the  world  might  know  how  "  he  had 
oeen  used." 

This  pamphlet  was  never  written ;  for  he  in 
a  very  snort  time  recovered  his  usual  tranquil- 
litv,  and  cheerfully  applied  himself  to  more  in- 
offensive studies.  He  indeed  steadily  declared, 
that  he  was  promised  a  yearly  allowance  of  fifty 
pounds,  and  never  received  naif  the  sum  j  but 
he  seemed  to  resign  himself  to  that  as  well  as  to 
ether  misfortunes,  and  lose  the  remembrance  of 
it  in  his  amusements  and  employments. 

The  cheerfulness  with  whicli  he  bore  his  con- 
finement appears  from  the  following  letter,  which 
he  wrote,  J  anuary  the  30th,  to  one  of  his  friends 
in  London. 

"  I  now  write  to  you  from  my  confinement  in 

Newgate,  where  I  have  been  ever  since  Monday 
— — 

*  In  a  letter  bMbt  his  coufioemciu. — Dr.  J. 

t  Leu»r,  Jaii.  15. 


last  was  se^nnight,  and  where  I  dnjoy  BiyBclf 
with  much  more  tranauiUity  than  I  have  kiiown 
for  upwards  of  a  twelvemonth  past ;  having  a 
room  entirely  to  myself,  and  pursuing  the  amufle- 
ment  of  my  poetical  studios,  uninterrupted,  and 
agreeably  to  my  mind.  I  thank  the  Almighty,  1 
am  now  all  collected  in  myself;  and,  though  my 
person  is  in  confinement,  my  mind  can  expatiate 
on  ample  and  useful  subjects  with  all  the  freedom 
imaginable.  I  am  now  more  conversant  with 
the  Nine  than  ever,  and  if,  instead  of  a  New- 
gate-bird, I  may  be  allowed  to  be  a  bijrd  of  the 
Muses,  I  assure  you,  sir,  I  ding  very  freely  in  my 
cage ;  sometimes,  indeed,  in  the  plaintive  notes  of 
the  nightingale ;  but  at  others  in  cheerful  strains 
of  the  lark." 

In  another  better  he  observes,  that  he  ranges 
from  one  subject  to  another,  without  confining 
himself  to  any  particular  task:  and  that  he  was 
employed  one  week  upon  one  attempt,  and  the 
next  upon  another. 

Surely  the  fortitude  of  this  man  deserves,  at 
least,  to  be  mentioned  with  applause^  and, 
whatever  faults  may  be  imputed  to  him,  the 
virtue  of  sufTcring  well  cannot  he  denied  him. 
The  two  powers  which,  in  the  opinion  of  Epio- 
tctus,  cons^tituted  a  wise  man,  are  those  of  beai^ 
ing  and  forbearing ;  which  it  cannot  indeed  be 
afiinned  to  have  been  equally  possessed  by  Sa- 
vage ;  and  indeed  the  want  of  one  obliged  him 
very  frequently  to  practise  the  other. 

6e  was  treated  by.  Mr.  Dagge,  the  keeper  of 
the  prison,  with  great  humanity ;  was  supported 
by  him  at  his  own  table,  without  any  certainty 
of  recompense ;  had  a  room  to  himself,  to  which 
he  could  at  any  time  retire  from  all  disturbance; 
was  allowed  to  stand  at  the  door  of  the  prison, 
and  sometimes  taken  out  into  the  fields ;{  so 
that  he  siifiered  fewer  hardships  in  prison  than 
he  had  been  accustomed  to  unoergo  in  thegrea«- 
estpart  of  his  life. 

The  keeper  did  not  confine  his  benevolence  to 
a  gentle  execution  of  his  office,  but  made  some 
overtures  to  the  creditor  for  his  release,  though 
without  efifect ;  and  continued,  during  the  whole 
time  of  his  imprisonment,  to  treat  him  with  t3ie 
utmost  tenderness  and  ci\ility. 

Virtue  is  undoubtedly  most  laudahle  in  that 
state  which  makes  it  most  difiScult ;  and  there- 
fore the  huma'nity  of  a  gaoler  certainly  deserves 
this  public  attestation ;  and  the  man,  whose 
heart  has  not  been  hardened  by  such  an  em- 
ployment, may  be  justly  proposed  as  a  pattern 
of  benevolence.  If  an  inscription  was  once 
engraved  "  to  the  honest  toll-gatherer,'*  less 
honours  ought  not  to  be  paid  "to  the  tender 
gaoler."  , 

Mr.  Savage  very  fre<juently  received  visitSi 
and  sometimes  presents,  from  his  acquaintances ; 
but  they  did  not  amount  to  a  subsistence,  for  the 
greater  part  of  which  he  was  indebted  to  the 
generosity  of  this  keeper ;  but  these  favours* 
however  they  might  endear  to  him  the  particulai 
persons  from  whom  he  received  tliem,  wcro  ver\ 
far  from  impressing  upon  his  mind  any  advanui 
geous  ideas  of  the  people  of  Bristol,  and  tiicre* 
fore  he  thouglrt  he  could  not  more  propen> 
employ  himself  in  prison,  than  in  writing  a  poem 
called  "London  and  IJristol  delineatod."§ 

When  he  had  brought  this  poem  to  its  proven* 

I  S5ee  this  ronfinnprf,  Gent.  Mair.  vol.  Ivii.  IHO— !N. 
\  The  Author  preferred  this  title  lo  that  of  **  Loz^tfB 
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Stttto,  which^  withovit  conndering  the  chasm,  is 
not  perfect,  he  wrote  to  London  an  account  of 
bia  design,  and  informed  his  friend,*  that  he  was 
determined  to  print  it  with  his  name ;  but  en- 
joined him  not  to  communicate  hie  intention  to 
Jus  Bristol  acquaintance.  The  gentleman,  sur- 
prised at  his  resolution,  endeavoured  to  dissuade 
aim  from  pubUshing  it,  at  least  from  prefixing 
his  name ;  and  declared,  that  he  could  not  re- 
concile the  injunction  of  secrecy  with  his  resolu- 
tion to  0¥ni  It  at  its  first  appearance.  To  this 
Mr.  Savage  returned  an  answer,  agreeable  to 
his  character,  in  the  following  terms : 

*<I  received  yours  this  morning;  and  not 
irithoat  a  little  surprise  at  the  contents.  To 
answer  a  question  with  a  question,  you  ask  me 
concerning  London  and  Bristol,  why  will  I  add 
ddbuaUd?  Why  did  Mr.  Woolaston  add  the 
same  word  to  his  *  Religion  of  Nature?'  I 
Buppose  that  it  was  his  will  and  pleasure  to  add 
it  m  his  case ;  and  it  is  mine  to  do  so  in  my 
own.  You  are  pleased  to  tell  me,  that  you  un- 
derstand not  why  secrecy  is  enjoined,  and  yet 
I  intend  to  set  my  name  to  iL  My  answer  is — 
I  have  my  private  reasons,  which  I  am  not 
obliged  to  explain  to  any  one.    You  doubt  my 

friend  Mr.  S 1  would  not  approve  of  it — 

And  what  is  it  to  me  whether  he  does  or  not  7 
Do  you  imagine  that  Mr.  S—  is  to  dictate  to 
me  f  If  any  man  who  calls  himself  my  friend 
shoald  assume  such  an  air,  I  would  spurn  at 
hia  friendship  with  contempt  You  say^  I  seem 
to  think  so  by  not  letting  him  know  it — ^And 
■uppose  I  do,  what  then  ?  Perhaps  I  can  g[ive 
reasons  for  that  disapprobation,  very  foreign 
from  what  you  would  imagine. — ^You  go  on  m 
sayinff^  Suppose  I  should  not  put  my  name  to 
it — My  answer  is,  that  I  will  not  'suppose  any 
such  thing,  being  determined  to  the  contrary : 
neither,  sir,  would  I  have  you  suppose  that  I 
applied  to  you  for  want  of  another  press :  nor 
would  I  have  you  imagine  that  I  owe  Mr.  8  ■ 
obligations  which  I  do  not." 

Such  was  his  imprudence,  and  such  his  obsti- 
nate adherence  to  nis  own  resolutions,  however 
absurd  I  A  prisoner !  supported  by  charity ! 
and  whatever  insults  he  might  have  received 
during  the  latter  part  of  his  stay  at  Bristol, 
once  caressed,  esteemed,  and  presented  with  a 
liberal  coUecdon,  he  could  forget  on  a  sudden 
his  danger  and  his  obligations,  to  gratify  the 
petulance  of  his  wit.  or  the  eagerness  of  his  re- 
sentment, and  publish  a  satire,  by  which  he 
might  reasonably  expect  that  he  should  alienate 
those  who  then  supported  hiin,  and  provoke 
those  whom  he  coula  neither  resist  nor  escape. 

This  resolution,  from  the  execution  of  wnich 
it  is  probable  that  only  his  death  could  have 
hindered  him,  is  sufficient  to  show,  how  much 
he  disregarded  all  considerations  that  opposed 
his  present  passions,  and  how  readily  ne  ha- 
zarded all  future  advantages  for  any  immediate 
gratifications.  Whatever  was  his  predominant 
inclination,  neither  hope  nor  fear  hindered  him 
from  complying  with  it ;  nor  had  opposition  any 
other  efiect  than  to  heighten  his  ardour,  and 
irritate  hia  vehemence. 


•ad  Bristol  compared  f  *  whlch«  whan  he  began  the  piece, 
he  iDiended  to  preftz  to  ii — ^Or.  J. 

♦  This  fHena  was  Mr.  Cave,  the  printer.— N 

t  Mr.  Strong,  of  the  Poit-omee.~N. 


This  performance  was  however  laid  aside, 
while  he  was  employed  in  sohciting  assistance 
from  several  great  persons ;  and  one  interrupticm 
succeeding  another,  hindered  him  from  supply- 
ing the  chasm,  and  perhaps  from  retouching  the 
other  parts,  which  he  can  hardly  be  imagined  to 
have  finished  in  lus  own  opinion  ;  for  it  is  very 
unequal,  and  some  of  the  hues  are  rather  insert- 
ed to  rhyme  to  others,  than  to  support  or  im- 
prove the  sense ;  but  the  first  and  last  parts  are 
worked  up  with  great  spirit  and  elegance. 

His  time  was  spent  in  the  prison  for  the  most 
part  in  study,  or  m  receiving  visits  ;  but  some- 
times he  descended  to  lower  amusements,  and 
diverted  himself  in  the  kitchen  with  the  con- 
versation of  the  criminals  ;  for  it  was  not  plea- 
sing to  him  to  be  much  without  company ;  and, 
though  he  was  very  capable  of  a  judicious  choice, 
he  was  often  contented  with  the  first  that  offer- 
ed ;  for  this  he  was  sometimes  reproved  by  his 
friends,  who  found  him  surroundca  with  felons : 
but  the  reproof  was  on  that,  as  on  other  occa- 
sions, thrown  away  ;  he  continued  to  gratify 
himself,  and  to  set  very  little  value  on  the  opinion 
of  others. 

But  here,  as  in  every  other  scene  of  his  life, 
he  made  use  of  such  opportunities  as  occurred  of 
benefiting  those  who  were  more  miserable  than 
himself,  and  was  always  ready  to  perform  any 
office  of  humanity  to  his  fellow-prisoners. 

He  had  now  ceased  from  corresponding  with 
any  of  his  subscribers  except  one,  who  yet  con 
tinued  to  remit  him  the  twenty  pounds  a  year 
which  he  had  promised  him,  and  by  whom  it 
was  expected  that  he  would  have  been  in  a 
very  short  time  enlarged,  because  he  had  di- 
rected the  keeper  to  inquire  after  the  state  of  his 
debts. 

However,  he  took  care  to  enter  his  name  ac 
cording  to  the  forms  of  the  court,^  that  the 
creditor  might  be  obliged  to  make  some  allow- 
ance, if  he  was  continued  a  prisoner,  and,  when 
on  that  occasion  he  appeared  in  the  hall,  was 
treated  with  very  unusual  respect. 

But  the  resentment  of  the  city  was  afVar- 
warda  raised  by  some  accounts  that  had  been 
spread  of  the  satire ;  and  he  was  informed  that 
some  of  the  merchants  intended  to  pay  the  al 
lowance  which  the  law  required,  and  to  detain 
him  a  prisoner  at  their  own  expense.  This 
he  treated  as  an  empty  menace ;  and  perhaps 
might  have  hastenea  the  publication,  only  to 
show,  how  much  he  was  superior  to  their  in- 
sults, had  not  all  hia  schemes  been  suddenly 
destroyed. 

When  he  had  been  six  months  in  prison,  he 
received  from  one  of  his  friend8,§  m  whose 
kindness  he  had  the  greatest  confidence,  and  on 
whose  assistance  he  chiefly  depended,  a  letter, 
that  contained  a  charge  of  a  very  atrocious  in- 
gratitude, drawn  up  in  such  terms  as  sudden 
resentment  dictated.  Henley,  in  one  of  his 
advertisements,  had  mentioned,  "  Pope's  treatr 
ment  of  Savage."  This  was  supposed  by  Pope 
to  be  the  consequence  of  a  complaint  made  by 
Savage  to  Henley,  and  was  ther^ore  mentioned 
by  him  with  much  resentment.     Mr.  Savage 
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Mr.  Pope.    See  4ome  extract<i  of  letten  fVom«th«t 

Emtleinan  lo  and  concerning  Mr^  Savage,  In  RolTheait'ii 
ife  of  Pope,  p.  603.^R, 
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TBtnraed  a  very  soleinn  protestation  of  his  inno- 
eence,  bat  however  appe&red  much  disturiied  at 
the  accusation.  Some  days  afterwards  he  was 
■eized  with  a  pain  in  his  back  and  side,  which,  as 
It  was  not  violent,  was  not  suspected  to  be  dan- 

feroua ;  but,  growing  daily  more  languid  and 
ejected,  on  the  25th  of  July  he  confined  himself 
to  his  room,  and  a  fever  seized  his  spirits.  The 
symptoms  grew  every  day  more  formidable,  but 
his  condition  did  not  enable  him  to  procure  any 
assistance.  The  last  time  that  the  keeper  saw 
him  was  on  July  the  31st,  1743  ;  when  Savage, 
seeing  him  at  his  bedside,  said,  with  an  uncom- 
mon earnestness,  '*  1  have  something  to  say  to 
you,  sir  ;*'  but,  after  a  pause,  moved  his  hand  in 
a  melancholy  manner ;  and,  finding  himself  una- 
ble to  recollect  what  he  was  going  to  communi- 
cate, said,  "  'Tis  gone !"  The  keeper  soon  aflcr 
left  him ;  and  the  next  morning  ne  died.  He 
was  buried  in  the  churchyard  of  St  Peter,  at  the 
ezpeii6e  of  the  keeper. 

Such  was  the  lite  and  death  of  Richard  Sa- 
vage, a  man  equally  distinguished  by  his  virtues 
and  vices ;  and  at  once  remarkable  for  his  weak- 
nesses and  abilities. 

Ue  was  of  a  middle  stature,  of  a  thin  habit 
of  body,  a  long  visage,  coarse  featiircn,  and  me- 
lancholy aspect ;  of  a  grave  and  manly  deport- 
ment, a  solemn  dignity  of  mien,  but  which,  upon 
a  nearer  acquaintance,  softened  into  an  engaging 
easiness  of  manner.  His  walk  was  slow,  and 
his  voice  tremulous  and  mournful.  He  was  easily 
excited  to  smiles,  but  very  seldom  provoked  to 
laughter. 

His  mind  was  in  an  uncommon  degree  viso- 
rous  and  active.  His  judgment  was  accurate,  his 
apprehension  quick,  ana  his  memory  so  tena- 
cious, that  he  was  frequently  observed  to  know 
what  he  had  learned  from  otlicrs,  in  a  short 
time,  belter  than  those  by  whom  he  was  inform- 
ed ;  and  could  frequently  recollect  incidents, 
with  all  their  combination  of  circumstances, 
which  few  would  have  re£»arded  at  the  present 
time,  but  which  the  quickness  of  his  apprehen- 
sion impressed  upon  nim.  He  had  the  peculiar 
felicity  that  his  attention  never  deserted  him  ; 
he  was  present  to  every  object,  and  regardful  of 
the  most  trifling  occurrences.  He  had  the  art  of 
escaping  from  nis  own  reflections,  and  accom- 
modating himself  to  every  new  scene. 

To  this  quality  is  to  be  imputed  the  extent  of 
his  knowledge,  compared  with  the  small  time 
wluch  he  spent  in  visible  endeavours  to  acquire 
it.^  He  mingled  in  cursory  conversation  wth 
the  same  steadiness  of  attention  as  others  apply 
to  a  lecture;  and,  amidst  the  appearance  of 
thoughtless  gayety,  lost  no  new  idea  that  was 
started,  nor  any  hint  that  could  be  improved. — 
He  had  therefore  made  in  coffee-houses  the  same 
proficiency  as  others  in  their  closets  :  and  it  is 
remarkable,  that  the  writings  of  a  man  of  little 
education  and  little  reading  have  an  air  of  learn- 
ing scarcely  to  be  found  in  any  other  perform- 
ances, but  which  perhaps  as  ollen  obscures  as 
embellishes  them. 

His  judginent  was  eminently  exact  both  with 
regard  to  writings  and  to  men.  The  knowledge 
of  life  was  indeed  his  chief  attainment ;  and  it 
is  not  without  some  satisfaction,  that  I  can  pro- 
duce the  sulfrago  of  Savage  in  favour  of  human 
nature,  of  which  he  never  appeared  to  entertain 
such  odious  idean  as  some,  who  perhaps  had 


neither  his  judjgment  nor  saqwrietice^  lure  p«fl»» 
lished,  either  in  ostentation  of  theur  sa^city, 
vindication  of  their  crimeS|  or  gratification  of 
their  malice. 

His  method  of  life  particularly  qualified  him 
for  conversation,  of  which  he  knew  now  to  prac- 
tise all  the  graces.  He  was  never  vehement  or 
loud,  but  at  once  modest  and  easy,  open  and  re- 
spectful ;  his  language  was  vivacious  and  elegant, 
and  equally  happy  upon  grave  or  humorous  sub- 
jects. He  was  generally  censured  for  not  know- 
ing when  to  retire ;  but  that  was  not  the  defect 
of  his  judgment,  but  of  his  fortune :  when  he  left 
his  company,  he  was  freouently  to  spend  the 
remaining  part  of  the  nignt  in  the  street,  or  at 
least  was  abandoned  to  gloomy  reflectioni^ 
which  it  is  not  strange  that  he  delayed  as  long 
as  he  could ;  and  sometimes  forgot  that  he  gave 
others  pain  to  avoid  it  himself. 

It  cannot  be  said,  that  he  made  use  of  Us 
abilities  for  the  direction  of  his  own  conduct : 
an  irregular  and  dissipated  manner  of  life  haa 
made  him  the  slave  of  every  passion  that  hap- 
pened to  be  excited  by  the  presence  of  its  object, 
and  that  slavery  to  his  passions  reciprocidly  pro- 
duced a  life  irregular  and  dissipated.  "He  was 
not  master  of  his  own  motions,  nor  could  pro- 
mise any  thing  for  the  next  day. 

With  rega^  to  his  economy,  nothing  can  be 
added  to  the  relation  of  his  life.  He  appeared 
to  think  himself  bom  to  be  supported  by  others, 
and  dispensed  from  all  necessity  of  providing 
for  himself;  he  therefore  never  prosecuted  any 
scheme  of  advantage,  nor  endeavoured  e^'en  to 
secure  the  profits  which  his  writings  might  have 
afforded  him.  His  temper  was,  in  consequence 
of  the  dominion  of  his  passions,  tinccrtam  and 
capricious ;  he  was  easily  engaged,  and  easily 
dife-gusted ;  but  he  is  accused  of  retaining  hu 
hatred  more  tenaciously  than  his  benevolence. 

He  was  compassionate  both  by  nature  and 
principle,  and  always  ready  to  perform  offices  of 
iiumanity ;  but  when  he  was  provoked  (and  very 
small  oflences  were  sufficient  to  provoke  him) 
hcwould  prosecute  his  revenge  with  the  utmost 
acrimony  till  his  passion  had  subsided. 

His  friendship  was  therefore  of  little  value; 
for,  though  he  was  zealous  in  the  support  or  vin- 
dication of  those  whom  he  loved,  yet  it  was 
always  dangerous  to  trust  him,  because  he  con- 
sidered himself  as  discharged  by  the  fvst  quarrel 
from  all  ties  of  honour  or  ^titude ;  and  would 
betray  those  secrets  which  m  tlic  warmth  of  con- 
fidence had  been  imparted  to  him.  This  prac- 
tice drew  upon  him  a  universal  accusation  of 
ingratitude ;  nor  can  it  be  denied  that  he  was 
veiy  ready  to  set  himself  free  from  the  load  of  an 
obhgation ;  for  he  could  not  bear  to  conceive 
himself  in  a  state  of  dependence,  his  pride  being 
equally  powerful  with  his  other  passions,  and 
appearing  in  the  form  of  insolence  at  one  time, 
and  of  vanity  at  another.  Vanity,  the  most 
innocent  species  of  pride,  was  most  frequently 

Eredominant :  he  could  not  easily  leave  on,  w^en 
e  had  once  begun  to  mention  himself  or  his 
works ;  nor  ever  read  his  verses  without  stealing 
his  eyes  from  the  page,  to  discover  in  the  faces 
of  his  audience,  how  they  were  af&cted  with  any 
favourite  passage. 

A  kinder  name  than  that  of  vanity  ought  to  be 
given  to  the  delicacy  with  which  he  was  always 
careful  to  separate  his  own  merit  from  eveiy 
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1%  and  to  rqecl  tiiat  pniae  to  which 
hd  had  no  daim.  He  did  not  ibrget,  in  men- 
tiooing  hiB  peiformances,  to  maik  every  line  that 
had  been  auggeated  or  amended;  and  was  ao 
accurate,  as  to  relate  that  he  owed  three  wordt 
m  '*  The  Wanderer  **  to  the  advice  of  his  friends. 
His  veracity  was  questioned,  but  with  little 
reason ;  his  accounts,  though  not  indeed  always 
the  saine,  were  gcneiklly  consistent  When  he 
loved  any  man,  he  suppressed  all  his  faults ;  and, 
when  he  had  been  oiiended  by  him,  concealed 
all  his  virtues :  but  bis  characters  were  generally 
true,  so  fiur  as  he  proceeded ;  though  it  cannot 
be  denied,  that  his  partiality  might  have  some- 
times the  effect  of  falsehood. 

In  cases  indii&rent,  he  was  zealous  (or  virtue, 
Uuth,  and  justice :  he  knew  very  well  the  neces- 
sity of  gooidness  to  the  present  and  future  hap- 
piness of  mankind ;  nor  is  there  perhaps  any 
writer,  who  has  less  endeavoured  to  please  by 
flattering  the  appetites,  or  perverting  the  judg- 
Diflnt 

As  an  author^  therefore,  and  he  now  ceases  to 
mfluence  mankmd  in  any  other  character,  if  one 
piece  which  he  had  resolved  to  suppress,  be  ex- 
cepted, he  has  very  Uttle  to  fear  from  the  strictest 
moral  or  religious  censure.    And  though  he  may 
not  be  altogether  secure  against  the  objections 
of  the  critic,  it  must  however  be  acknowledged, 
that  his  works  are  the  productions  of  a  genius 
truly  poetical ;   and.  what  many  writers  who 
have  been  morelavisnly  applauded  cannot  boast, 
tiiat  they  have  an  original  air,  which  has  no  re- 
semblance of  any  foregoing  writer ;  that  the  ver- 
sification and  sentiments  have  a  cast  peculiar  to 
themsdrea,  which  no  man  can  imitate  with  suc- 
oeaa^  because  what  was  nature  in  Savage  would 
in  another  be  affectation.    It  must  be  confessed, 
that  his  descriptions  are  striking,  his  images 
animated,  his  nctions  justly  imagined,  and  all 
his  allegoriea  artfully  pursued ;  mat  his  diction 
is  elevated,  though  sometunes  forced,,  and  his 


nombera  aonorons  and  m^estic,  though  fre- 
ouently  sluggish  and  encumbered.  Of  his  style, 
the  general  fault  is  harshness,  and  its  general 
exceUence  is  di^nit^ ;  of  his  sentiments,  the  pre- 
vailing beauty  is  simplicity,  and  uniformity  the 
prevauJng  de&t 

For  his  life,  or  for  his  writings,  none,  who 
candidly  consider  his  fortune,  will  think  an  apo- 
logy either  necessary  or  difficult  If  he  was  not 
always  sufficiently  instructed  on  his  subject,  his 
knowledge  was  at  least  greater  than  could  have 
been  attained  by  oUicrs  in  the  same  state.  If 
his  works  were  sometimes  unfinished,  accuracy 
cannot  reasonably  be  exacted  from  a  man  op- 
pressed with  want,  which  he  has  no  hope  of 
relieving  but  by  a  speedy  publication.  The  inso- 
lence and  resentment  of  wliich  he  is  accused 
were  not  easily  to  be  avoided  by  a  great  mind, 
irritated  by  perpetual  hardsliips,  and  constrained 
hourly  to  return  the  spurns  of  contempt,  and 
repress  the  insolence  of  prosperity  ^  ana  vanity 
may  surely  be  readily  paraoned  in  him,  to  whom 
life  afibrded  no  other  comforts  than  barren 
praises,  and  the  consciousness  of  deserving  them. 

Those  are  no  proper  judges  of  his  conduct, 
who  have  slumbered  away  their  time  on  the 
down  of  plenty;  nor  will  any  wise  man  pre- 
sume to  say,  "Had  I  been  m  Savage's  con- 
dition, I  should  have  lived  or  written  better  than 
Savage.'* 

This  relation  will  not  be  wholly  without  its 
use,  if  those,  who  languish  under  any  part  of 
his  Bufierings,  shall  be  enabled  to  fortify  their 
patience,  by  reflecting  that  they  feel  only  those 
afflictions  from  which  the  abilities  of  Savage  did 
not  exempt  him ;  or  those,  who,  in  confidence 
of  superior  capacities  or  attainments,  disregarded 
the  common  maxims  of  life,  shall  be  reminded, 
that  nothings  will  supply  the  want  of  prudence ; 
and  that  negligence  and  irregularity,  long  con- 
tinued, will  make  knowledge  useless,  wit  ridicu- 
lous, and  genius  contemptible. 
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Aw  account  of  Dr.  Swifl  has  been  already  col- 
lected, with  great  diligence  and  acuteness,  by 
Dr.  Hawkesworth,  accord in|;  to  a  scheme  which 
I  laid  before  him  in  the  intimacy  of  our  friend- 
ahip.  I  cannot  therefore  be  expected  to  say 
much  of  a  life,  concerning  which  I  had  long 
since  communicated  my  thoughts  to  a  man 
capable  of  dignifying  his  narrations  with  so  much 
Hf^ance  of  language  and  force  of  sentiment 

Jonathan  Swift  was,  according  to  an  ac- 
loont  said  to  be  written  by  himself,'^  the  son  of 
Jonathan  SwiR,  an  attorney,  and  was  born  at 
DabUn  on  St  Andrew's  day,  in  1 667 :  according 
to  lua  own  report,  as  delivered  by  Pope  to 
Spence,  he  was  bom  at  Leicester,  toe  son  of  a 

*■  Mz.  Sheridan,  in  his  life  of  Swift,  observer  that  this 
account  was  really  written  by  the  Dean,  and  now  exists 
to  his  own.  hand^wrkiiur  in  the  library  of  DaUin  Col- 


clergyman,  who  was  minister  of  a  parish  in 
Herefordshire,  t  During  his  life  the  place  of  his 
birth  was  undetermined.  He  was  contented  to 
be  called  an  Irishman  by  Uie  Irish ;  but  would 
occasionally  call  liimself  an  Englishman.  The 
question  may,  without  much  regret,  be  lefl  in  the 
obscurity  in  which  he  delighted  to  involve  it 

Whatever  was  his  birth,  his  education  was 
Irish.  lie  was  sent  at  the  age  of  six  to  the  school 
at  Kilkenny,  and  in  his  fifteenth  year  (1 082)  was 
admitted  into  the  University  of  Dublin. 

In  his  academical  studies  he  was  either  not 
diligent  or  not  happy.  It  must  disappoint  every 
reader's  expectation,  that  when  at  the  usual 
time  he  claimed  the  bachelorship  of  arts,  he  was 
found  by  the  examiners  too  conspicuously  defi- 
cient for  regular  admission,  and  obtained  his  do* 

I  -  —  I  ■  ■ 

t  SpBOca'i  Anecdotes,  voL  it.  p.  978. 
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me  at  Iftft  by  gpeddfawfmr;  a  term  used  in  tlkat 
Uniyerstty  to  denote  want  of  ment 

Of  this  disgrace  it  may  be  easily  supposed  that 
he  was  much  ashamed,  and  shame  had  its  proper 
efiect  in  producing  reformation.  He  resolved 
from  that  time  to  stud^  eight  hours  a  day,  and 
continued  his  industry  ior  seven  years,  with  what 
improvement  is  sumciently  known.  This  part 
of  his  story  weH  deserves  to  be  remembered;  it 
may  afibrd  useful  admonition  and  powerful  en* 
couragement  to  many  men,  whose  abilities  have 
been  made  for  a  time  useless  by  their  passions  or 
pleasures,  and  who,  having  lost  one  part  of  life 
m  idleness,  are  tempted  to  throw  away  the  re- 
mainder in  despair. 

In  this  course  of  daily  application  he  continued 
three  years  longer  at  Dublin ;  and  in  this  time, 
if  the  observation  and  memory  of  an  old  compa- 
nion may  be  trusted,  he  drew  the  first  sketch  of 
his  "Tale  of  a  Tub." 

When  he  was  about  one-and-twenty,  (1688,) 
being  by  the  death  of  Godwin  Swift,  his  uncle, 
wfaoliaa  supported  him,  left  without  subsistence, 
he  went  to  consult  his  mother,  who  then  lived  at 
Leicester,  about  the  future  course  of  his  Kfe ;  and, 
by  her  direction,  solicited  the  advice  and  patron- 
age of  Sir  William  Temple,  who  had  married 
one  of  Mrs-.  Swift's  relations,  and  whose  father. 
Sir  John  Temple,  master  of  the  rolls  in  Ireland, 
had  lived  in  great  familiarity  of  friendship  with 
Godwin  Swift,  by  whom  Jonathan  had  been  to 
that  time  maintamed. 

Temple  received  with  sufficient  kindness  the 
nephew  of  his  father's  friend,  with  whom  he  was, 
when  they  conversed  to(;ether,  so  much  pleased, 
that  he  detained  him  two  years  in  his  bouse. 
Here  he  became  known  to  King  William,  who 
sometimes  visited  Temple  when  he  was  disabled 
by  the  gout,  and,  being  attended  by  Swift  in  the 
^rden,  showed  him  how  to  cut  asparagus  in  the 
Dutch  way. 

King  William's  notions  were  all  military ;  and 
he  expressed  his  kindness  to  Swift  by  offering  to 
make  him  a  captain  of  horse. 

When  Temple  removed  to  Moor-park,  he  took 
Bwift  with  him ;  and  when  he  was  consulted  by 
the  Earl  of  Portland  about  the  expedience  of 
complying  with  a  bill  then  depending  for  makincr 
paiiiaments  triennial,  ac^oinst  which  Kinsf  WiU 
iiam  was  strongly  preiudiced,  after  havinfjin  vain 
tried  to  show  the  Eari  that  the  proposal  involved 
nothing  dangerous  to  royal  power,  he  sent  Swift 
for  the  same  purpose  to  the  King.  Swift,  who 
probably  was  proud  of  his  employment,  and  went 
with  all  the  confidence  of  a  young  man,  found 
his  arguments,  and  his  art  of  displaying  them, 
made  totally  ineffectual  by  the  predetermination 
of  the  King ;  and  used  to  mention  this  disap- 
pointment as  his  first  antidote  against  vanity. 

Before  he  left  Ireland  he  contracted  a  disorder, 
as  he  thought,  by  eating  too  much  fruit.  The 
original  of  diseases  is  commonly  obscure.  Al- 
most every  boy  eats  as  much  fruit  as  he  can  get, 
without  any  great  inconvenience.  The  disease 
of  Swift  was  giddiness  with  dcafhes!!,  which  at- 
tacked him  from  time  to  time,  began  very  early, 
pursued  him  throuijh  life,  and  at  last  sent  liini  to 
the  grave,  deprived  of  reason. 

Being  much  oppressed  at  Moor-park  by  this 
grievous  malady,  he  was  advised  to  try  his  native 
air,  and  went  to  Ireland ;  but,  finding  no  benefit, 
returned  to  Sir  William,  at  whose  house  he  con- 


tinued his  ■todies,  and  is  knofwn  tolicfe  nmi^ 
among  other  books,  "Cyprian"  and  "Irenasus.'* 
He  thought  exercise  of  great  necessity,  and  uaed 
to  run  hidf  a  mile  up  and  down  a  hill  every  two 
hours. 

It  is  easy  to  imagine  that  the  mode  in  which 
his  first  degree  was  conferred,  left  him  no  great 
fondness  for  the  University  of  Dublin,  and  there* 
fore  he  resolved  to  become  a  master  of  aits  at 
Oxford.  In  the  testimonial  which  be  produced, 
the  words  of  disgmce  were  omitted ;  and  he  took 
his  master's  degree  (July  5,  1692)  with  such  le- 
ception  and  regard  as  fully  contented  him. 

While  he  lived  with  Temple,  he  used  to  pay  his 
mother  at  Leicester  a  yearly  visit  He  travelled 
on  foot,  unless  some  violence  of  weather  drove 
him  into  a  wagon ;  and  at  night  he  would  go  to 
a  penny  lodging,  where  he  purchased  clean  sheets 
for  sixpence.  This  practice  Lord  Orrery  im- 
putes to  his  innate  love  of  grossness  and  vul- 
garity:  some  may  ajicribe  it  to  his  desire  of  sur- 
veying human  life  through  all  its  varieties:  and 
others,  perhaps  with  equal  probability,  to  a  pas- 
sion which  seems  to  have  been  deeply  fixed  in 
Ms  heart,  the  love  of  a  shilling. 

In  time  he  began  to  think  uiat  his  attendance 
at  Moor-park  deserved  some  other  recompense 
than  the  pleasure,  however  mingled  with  improve- 
ment, or  Temple's  conversation ;  and  ^rew  so 
impatient,  that  (1694)  he  went  away  m  dis- 
content 

Temple,  conscious  of  having  ^ven  reason  for 
complaint,  is  said  to  have  made  him  deputy  mas- 
ter of  the  rolls  in  Ireland ;  which,  according  to 
his  kinsman's  account,  was  an  office  which  he 
knew  him  not  able  to  discharge.  Swift  there- 
fore resolved  to  enter  into  the  chmchj  in  which 
he  had  at  first  no  higher  hopes  than  of  Uie  chap- 
tainship  to  the  Factory  at  Lisbon;  but,  being 
recommended  to  Lord  Capel,  he  obtained  the 
prebend  of  Kilroot,  in  Connor,  of  about  a  hun- 
dred pounds  a  year. 

But  the  infirmities  of  Temple  made  a  compa- 
nion like  Swift  so  necessary,  that  he  inviied  him 
back,  with  a  promise  to  procure  him  an  Elnglish 
preferment  in  exchange  for  the  prebend,  vmich 
he  desired  him  to  resign.  With  this  request 
Snift  quickly  complied,  having  perhaps  equally 
repented  their  separation,  and  they  lived  on  to- 
gether with  mutual  satisfaction ;  and,  in  the  four 
vears  that  passed  between  hb  return  and  Tem- 
ple's death,  it  is  probable  that  he  wrote  the  "  Tale 
of  a  Tub"  and  the  "Battle  of  the  Booka" 

Swift  began  early  to  think,  or  to  hope,  that  he 
was  a  poet,  and  wrote  Pindaric  odes  to  Temple, 
to  the  King,  and  to  the  Athenian  Society,  a  knot 
of  obscure  men,*  who  published  a  periodical 
pamphlet  of  answers  to  questions,  sent,  or  sup- 
posed to  be  sent,  by  letters.  I  have  been  told 
that  Dryden,  having  perused  these  verses,  saidL 
"Cousin  Swifl,  you  will  never  be  a  poet;"  and 
that  this  denunciation  was  the  motive  of  Swift's 
perpetual  malevolence  to  Dryden, 

In  1699  Temple  died,  tma  left  a  legacy  with 
his  manuscripts  to  Swift,  for  whom  he  had  ob- 
tained, from  King  William,  a  promise  of  the  first 
prnhend  that  should  be  vacant  at  Westminster 
or  Canterbury. 

That  this  promise  might  not  be  forgotten^ 

.        ■  I  m 

*  The  publisher  or  this  CoUefidon  was  John  Dnar 
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Swift  Micated  to  the  King  tlie  posthmnoiu 
works  with  which  he  was  intrasted :  but  neither 
the  defHcation,  nor  tenderness  for  the  man  whom 
he  once  had  treated  with  confidence  and  fond- 
ness, revived  in  Kinff  William  the  remembrance 
of  his  promise.  Swift  awhile  attended  the  court; 
but  soon  found  his  solicitations  hopeless. 

He  was  then  invited  hx  the  Earl  of  Beikeley 
to  acconmany  him  into  Ireland,  as  a  private  se- 
cretary ;  out,  after  having  done  the  business  till 
thftir  arrival  at  Dublin,  he  then  found  tiiat  one 
Bosh  had  persuaded  the  Earl  that  a  clergyman 
was  not  a  proper  secretary,  and  had  obtained 
the  office  for  himself.  In  a  man  like  Swift,  such 
circumvention  and  inconstancy  must  have  ex- 
cited violent  indignation. 

But  he  had  yet  more  to  suflbr.  Lord  Berke- 
ley had  the  disposal  of  the  deanery  of  Derry,  and 
Swift  ezpectea  to  obtain  it ;  but,  by  the  secre- 
tary's influence,  supposed  to  have  been  secured 
by  a  bribe,  it  was  bestowed  on  somebody  else ; 
and  Swift  was  dismissed  ^th  the  livings  of  La- 
racor  and  Rathbeggin  in  the  diocess  of  Meath, 
winch  together  did  not  equal  half  the  value  of 
the  deanery. 

At  Laxacor  he  increased  the  parochial  duty 
by  reading  pravers  on  Wednesdays  and  Fridavs, 
and  performea  all  the  offices  of  his  profession 
with  great  decency  and  exactness. 
^  Soon  afker  his  settlement  at  I^aracor,  he  in- 
vited to  Ireland  the  unfortunate  Stella,  a  young 
woman  whose  name  was  Johnson,  the  daughter 
of  the  steward  of  Sir  William  Temple,  who,  in 
consideration  of  her  father's  virtues,  lefV  her  a 
thousand  pounds.  With  her  came  Mrs.  Dingiey, 
whose  whole  fortune  was  twenty-seven  pouncts 
a  year  for  her  life.  With  these  ladies  he  passed 
his  hours  of  relaxation,  and  to  them  he  opened 
bis  bosom ;  but  they  never  resided  in  the  same 
bouse,  nor  did  he  ever  see  either  without  a  wit- 
ness. They  lived  at  the  parsonage  when  Swift 
was  away ;  and,  when  he  returned,  removed  to 
a  lodging^  or  to  th^  house  of  a  neighbouring  cler- 
gyman. 

Swift  was  not  bne  of  those  minds  which  amaze 
the  world  with  early  pregnancy :  his  first  work, 
except  his  few  poetical  essays,  was  the  ^*  Dis- 
sention  s  in  Athens  and  Rome,"  published  ( 1 701 ) 
in  bis  thirty-fourth  year.  After  its  appearance, 
paying  a  visit  to  some  bishop,  he  heard  mention 
made  of  the  new  pamphlet  tnat  Burnet  had  writ- 
ten, replete  with  political  knowledge.  When 
he  seemed  to  doubt  Burnefs  right  to  tl^B  work, 
he  was  told  by  the  bishop,  that  he  was  ^  a  young 
man  ;**  and,  still  persisting  to  doubt,  that  he  was 
a  "  very  positive  young  man." 

Threle  years  afterwards  (1704>  was  published 
"The  Tale  of  a  Tub':"  of  this  book  charity 
may  be  persuaded  to  think  that  it  might  be 
written  by  a  man  of  a  peculiar  character  with- 
out ill  intention ;  but  it  is  certainly  of  danger- 
ous examnle.  That  Swift  was  its  author,  though 
it  be  universally  believed,  was  never  owned  by 
himself^  nor  very  well  proved  by  any  evidence ; 
but  no  other  claimant  can  be  produced,  and  he 
did  not  deny  it  when  Archbishop  Sharpe  and 
the  Dutchess  of  Somerset,  by  showing  it  to  the 
Ctueen,  debarred  him  from  a  bishopric. 

When  this  wild  work  first  raised  the  attention 
of  the  public,  Sachevercll,  meeting  Smalridge, 
tried  to  flatter  lum,  by  seeming  to  think  him  Uie 
author ;  but  Smalridge  answered  with  indigna- 


tion, '^Notalltiiatyoiiandlhavefailfaewoiid, 
nor  all  that  ever  we  shall  have,  should  hire  iii# 
to  write  the  Tale  of  a  Tub." 

The  digressions  relating  to  Wotton  and  Ben^ 
ley  must  be  confessed  to  mscover  want  of  know- 
ledge or  want  of  integrity ;  he  did  not  under* 
stand  the  two  controversies,  or  he  willingly  mis- 
represented them.  But  wit  can  stand  its  ground 
against  truth  only  a  httle  while.  The  honours 
dne  to  learning  have  been  justly  distributed  by 
the  decision  of  posteri^. 

''The  Battle  of  the  Books"  is  so  like  the 
"Combat  des  Livies,"  which  the  same  question 
conceming  the  ancients  and  modems  had  pro- 
duced in  France,  that  the  improbability  of  such 
a  coincidence  of  thoughts  without  communica- 
tion is  not,  in  my  opinion,  balanced  by  the 
anonymous  protestation  prefixed,  m  which  all 
knowledge  oi  the  French  book  is  peremptorily 
disowneiL* 

For  some  time  after.  Swift  was  probably  em- 
ployed in  solitary  study,  gaining  tne  qualificap 
tions  requisite  for  future  eminence.  How  often 
he  visited  England,  and  with  what  diligence  he 
attended  his  parishes,  I  know  not  It  was  not 
till  about  four  years  afterwards  thajt  he  became 
a  professed  author ;  and  then,  one  year  (1708) 
produced  "The  Sentiments  of  a  Church-oi- 
England  Man ;"  the  ridicule  of  Astrology  under 
the  name  of  "Bickerstaff;"  the  "Aroument 
against  abolishing  Christianity ;"  and  &e  De- 
fence of  the  "  Sacramental  Test" 

"The  Sentiments  of  a  Church-of-England 
Man"  is  written  with  great  coolness,  mcSera- 
tion,  ease,  and  perspicuity.  The  "Argument 
against  abolishing  Christianity"  is  a  verr  happy 
and  judicious  irony.  One  passage  in  it  deeervee 
to  be  selected : 

"If  Christianity  were  once  abolished,  how 
could  the  free-thinkers,  the  strong  reasoners, 
and  the  men  of  profound  leamin|[,  be  able  to 
find  another  subject  so  calculated,  in  all  points, 
whereon  to  display  their  abilities  ?  What  won- 
derful productions  of  wit  should  we  be  deprived 
of  from  those,  whose  genius,  by  continual  prac- 
tice, hath  been  wholly  turned  upon  raillery  and 
invectives  against  reugion,  and  would  therefore 
never  be  able  to  shine,  or  distinguish  themselves, 
upon  any  other  subject!  We  are  daily  com- 
plaining of  the  great  decline  o^  wit  among  us, 
and  would  take  away  the  greatest,  peniaps 
the  only,  topic  we  have  left.  Who  would  ever 
have  suspected  As^U  for  a  wit,  or  Toland  for  a 
philosopher,  if  the  inexhaustible  stock  of  Chris- 
tianity nad  not  been  at  hand  to  provide  them 
with  materials?  What  other  subject,  through 
all  art  or  nature,  could  have  produced  Tindal 
for  a  profound  author,  or  furnished  him  with 
readers?  It  is  the  wise  choice  of  the  subject 
that  alone  adorns  and  distinguishes  the  wnter. 
For  had  a-hundred  such  pens  as  these  beea  em- 
ployed on  the  side  of  religion,  they  would  have 
immediately  sunk  into  silence  and  oI>livion." 

The  reasonableness  of  a  test  is  not  hard  to 
be  proved ;  but,  perhaps  it  must  be  allowed,  that 
the  proper  test  has  not  been  chosen. 

The  attention  paid  to  the  papers  published 
under  the  name  of  "Bickerstafi,"  induced  Steele, 
when  he  projected  "  The  Tatler,"  to  assume  an 

*  See  Sheridan's  Life,  ediL  1784,  p.  636;  where  am 
iome  remarks  on  this  pafl8age.-^R. 
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mallatioii  wfakdihibd  alnftdjgaiMd  poMewbn 
01  the  reader's  notice. 

In  the  year  following  he  wrote  a  "  Project  for 
tbe  Advancement  of  Reli|^on/'  addressed  to 
Ladv  Berkeley;  by  whose  kindness  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  he  was  advanced  to  Ills  benefices. 
To  this  project,  which  is  formed  with  great  pu- 
rity of  intention,  and  displayed  with  8pri<?htlines8 
and  elegance,  it  can  only  be  objected,  that,  like 
many  projects,  it  is,  if  not  generally  impractical 
ble,  yet  evidently  hopeless,  as  it  supposes  more 
leal,  concord,  and  perseverance,  than  a  >iew 
of  mankind  gives  reason  for  expecting. 

He  wrote  likewise  this  year  "  A  Vindication 
of  Bickerstaif;"  and  an  explanation  of  "An  An- 
cient Prophecy,"  part  written  ader  the  facts,  and 
the  rest  never  completed,  but  well  planned  to  ex- 
cite amazement 

Soon  after  began  the  busy  and  important  part 
of  S will's  Life.  He  was  employed  (1710)  by 
the  Primate  of  Ireland  to  solicit  the  Glueen  for  a 
iwnission  of  the  first-fruits  and  twentieth  parts 
to  the  Irish  Clergy.  With  this  purpose  he  had 
recourse  to  Mr.  Hariey,  to  whom  he  was  men- 
tioned as  a  man  neglected  and  oppressed  by  the 
last  ministry,  because  he  had  refused  to  co-ope» 
late  with  some  of  their  schemes.  What  he  had 
refused  has  never  been  told ;  what  he  had  suf- 
fered was.  I  suppose,  the  exclasion  from  a  bish- 
opric by  the  remonstrances  of  Sharpe,  whom  he 
describes  as  *'  the  harmless  tool  of  others'  hate," 
and  whom  he  represents  as  ailerwarda  *'  suing 
for  pardon." 

Hariey's  designs  and  situation  were  such  as 
made  him  ^lad  of  an  auxiliary  so  well  qualified 
for  his  service ;  he  therefore  soon  admitted  him 
to  familiarity,  whether  ever  to  confidence  some 
have  made  &  doubt ;  but  it  would  have  been  dif- 
ficult to  excite  his  zeal  without  persuading  him 
that  he  was  trusted,  and  not  very  easy  to  delude 
him  by  false  persuasions. 

He  was  certainly  admitted  to  those  meetings 
in  which  the  first  hints  and  original  plan  of  ac- 
tion are  supposed  to  have  been  lormea ;  and  was 
one  of  the  sixteen  ministers,  or  agents  of  the 
ministry,  who  met  weekly  at  each  other's  houses, 
and  were  united  by  the  name  of  **  Brothers." 

Being  not  immediately  considered  as  an  obdu- 
rate tory,  he  conversed  indiscriminately  with  all 
the  wits,  and  yet  was  the  friend  of  Steele;  who, 
in  the  <<Tatler."  which  bejy^n  m  April,  1709, 
confesses  the  advantage  of  his  conversation,  and 
mentions  something  contributed  by  him  to  his 
paper.  But  he  was  now  immerging  into  politi- 
cal controversy;  for  the  year  1710  produced 
"The  Examiner,"  of  which  Swift  wrote  thirty- 
three  papers.  In  argument  he  may  be  allowed 
to  have  the  advantage ;  for  where  a  wide  system 
of  conduct,  and  the  whole  of  a  public  character, 
is  laid  open  to  inquiry,  the  accuser  having  the 
choice  of  facts,  must  be  very  unskilful  if  he  does 
not  prevail ;  but,  with  regard  to  wit,  I  am  afraid 
none  of  Swift's  papers  will  be  found  equal  to 
those  by  which  Addison  opposed  him.* 

He  wrote  in  the  year  1711,  a  "Letter  to  the 
October  Club,"  a  number  of  tory  gentlemen  sent 
from  the  country  to  parliament,  who  formed 
themselves  into  a  club,  to  the  number  of  about  a 

♦  Mr.  Sheridan,  however,  says,  th.ii  Adiliwn'g  la«i 
Whig  Examiner  was  publi>he(l  Oct.  12,  1711 ;  and  Swifi'-* 
flrst  Examiner,  on  (he  lOih  of  tbe  foUuwine  I^uvemher. 


hundred,  and  met  to  aaimate  the  seal,  and  raiie 
the  expectations,  of  each  other.  They  thought, 
with  great  reason,  that  the  ministers  were  losing 
opportunities  ;  that  sufficient  use  was  not  made 
of  the  ardour  of  the  nation  ;  they  called  loudly 
for  more  changes  and  stronger  efibrts ;  and  de- 
manded the  punishment  of  part,  and  the  dismis- 
sion of  the  rest,  of  those  wnom  they  considered 
as  public  robbers. 

Their  eagerness  was  not  gratified  by  the 
Q,uccn,  or  by  Hariey.  The  Ctuecn  was  proba- 
bly slow  because  she  was  afraid ;  and  Hariey 
was  slow,  because  he  was*  doubtful :  he  was  a 
tory  only  by  necessity  or  for  convenience ;  and 
when  he  had  power  in  his  hands,  had  no  settled 
purpose  for  wnich  he  should  employ  it ;  forcec 
to  gratify  to  a  certain  degree  the  torics  who  sup- 
ported mm,  but  unwilling  to  make  his  reconcile^ 
ment  to  the  whigs  utteriy  desperate,  he  corre 
sponded  at  once  with  the  two  expectants  of  tht 
crown,  and  kept,  as  has  been  observed,  the  suc- 
cession undetermined.  Not  knowing  what  to 
do,  he  did  nothing ;  and,  withtlie  fate  of  a  double 
dealer,  at  last  he  Tost  his  pow^r,  but  kept  his  ene- 


mies. 


Swift  seems  to  have  concurred  in  opinion  with 
the  *'  October  Club ;"  but  it  was  not  in  his  power 
to  Quicken  the  tardiness  of  Hariey,  whomne  sti- 
mulated as  much  as  he  could,  but  with  little  ef- 
fect He  that  knows  not  whither  to  go,  is  in  no 
haste  to  move.  Hariey,  who  was  perhaps  not 
quick  by  nature,  became  yet  more  slow  by  irre- 
solution ;  and  was  content  to  hear  that  dilaUm- 
ness  lamented  as  natural,  which  he  applauded 
in  himself  as  politic. 

Without  the  tones,  however,  nothing  could  be 
done :  and,  as  they  were  not  to  be  gratified,  they 
must  be  appeased ;  and  the  conduct  of  the  Minis- 
ter, if  it  could  not  be  vindicated,  was  to  be  plau- 
siblv  excused. 

Early  in  the  next  year  he  published  a  "  Propo- 
sal for  correcting,  improving,  and  ascertaining 
the  English  Tongue,"  in  a  letter  to  the  EaH  of 
Oxford ;  written  without  muck  knowledge  of  the 
general  nature  of  languages,  and  without  anj 
accurate  inquiry  into  the  history  of  other  tongues. 
The  certainty  and  stability  which,  contrary  to  all , 
experience^  he  thinks  attainable,  ne  proposes  to 
secure  by  mstituting  an  academy ;  the  decrees 
of  which,  every  man  would  have  been  willing, 
and  many  would  have  been  proud,  to  disobey ; 
and  which,  being  renewed  by  successive  elec> 
tions,  would  in  a  abort  time  have  differed  from 
itself. 

Swift  now  attained  the  zenith  of  his  political 
importance:  he  published  (1712)  the  "Conduct 
of  the  Allies,"  ten  days  before  the  parliament  as- 
sembled. The  purpose  was  to  persuade  the  na^ 
tion  to  a  peace ;  and  never  had  any  writer  more 
success.  The  people,  who  had  been  amused 
with  bonfires  and  triumphal  processiona,  and 
looked  with  idolatry  on  the  General  and  his 
friends,  who,  as  they  thought,  had  made  Eng- 
land the  arbitress  of  nations,  were  confounded 
between  shame  and  rage,  when  they  found  that 
"mines  had  been  exhausted,  and  millions  de- 
stroyed," to  secure  the  Dutch,  or  aggrandize  the 
Emperor,  without  any  advantage  to  ourselves  ; 
that  we  had  been  bribing  our  neighbours  to  fight 
their  own  quarrel ;  and  that  among  our  ene- 
mies we  might  number  our  allies. 

That  is  now  no  longer  doubted,  of  which  tho 
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Milioii  wu  fhflB  nnt  iBumMd,  tluit  1ii6  wv  wss 
mmecesfluily  protracted  to  fill  the  pockets  of 
MarlborougQ :  and  that  it  would  have  been  oon« 
tinued  without  end,  if  he  could  have  continued 
hia  annual  plunder.  But  Swift,  I  suppoee,  did 
not  yet  know  what  he  has  since  written,  that  a 
commission  was  drawn,  which  would  have  ap- 
pointed  him  General  for  life,  had  it  not  become 
meffectual  by  the  resolution  of  Lord  Cowper, 
who  refused  the  seal. 

"  Whatever  is  received,"  say  the  schools,  '^s 
received  in  proportion  to  the  recipient"  The 
power  of  a  political  treatise'depenas  much  upon 
the  disposition  of  the  people ;  the  nation  was  tnen 
combustible,  and  a  spark  set  it  on  fire.  It  is 
boasted,  thst,  between  November  and  January, 
eleven  thousand  were  sold ;  a  great  number  at 
that  time,  when  we  were  yet  not  a  nation  of 
readers.  To  its  propagation  certainly  no  agency 
of  power  or  influence  was  wanting.  It  fur- 
nished arguments  for  conversation,  speeches  for 
debate,  and  materials  for  pariiamentary  resolu- 
tions. 

Yet,  surely,  whoever  surve3rs  this  wonder- 
working pamphlet  with  cool  perusal,  will  con- 
fess that  its  efiicacy  was  supplied  by  the  passions 
of  its  readers ;  that  it  operates  by  the  mere  weight 
of  facts,  with  very  little  assistance  from  the  hand 
that  ptxidaced  them. 

This  year  (1712)  he  published  his  "Reflec- 
tions  on  the  Barrier  Treaty,"  which  carries  on 
the  design  of  his  "Conduct  of  the  Allies,"  and 
shows  how  little  regard  in  that  negotiation  had 
been  shown  to  the  interest  of  England,  and  how 
much  of  the  conquered  country  had  been  de- 
manded by  the  Dutch. 

This  was  followed  by  "Remarks  on  the  Bishop 
of  Sarum*s  Introduction  to  the  Third  Volume  of 
the  History  of  the  Reformation ;"  a  pamphlet 
-which  Burnet  published  as  an  alarm,  to  warn 
the  nation  of  tne  approach  of  popery.  Swift, 
who  seems  to  have  disliked  tne  bishop  with 
something  more  ^an  political  avenion,  treats 
him  like  one  whom  he  is  glad  of  an  opportunity 
to  insult 

Swift,  being  now  the  declared  favourite  and 
*  supposed  confidant  of  the  tory  ministry,  was 
treated  by  all  that  depended  on  the  Court  with 
the  respect  which  dependants  know  how  to  pay. 
He  soon  began  to  feel  part  of  the  misery  of 
fireatness :  he  that  could  say  that  he  knew 
nim,  considered  lumself  as  having  fortune  in 
his  power.  Commissions,  solicitations,  remon- 
strances, crowded  about  him ;  he  was  expected 
to  do  every  man's  business,  to  procure  employ- 
ment for  one,  and  to  retain  it  for  another,  in 
assisting  those  who  addressed  him,  he  repre- 
sents himself  as  sufficiently  diligent ;  and  de- 
sires to  have  others  believe,  what  he  probably 
believed  himself,  that  by  his  interposition  many 
whigs  of  merit,  and  among  them  Addison  and 
Congreve,  were  continued  in  their  places.  But 
every  man  of  knogvn  influence  has  so  many 
petitions  which  he  cannot  grant,  that  he  must 
necessarily  oflfcnd  more  than  he  gratifies,  as  the 

J>reference^en  to  one  affords  all  the  rest  reason 
or  complamL  "  When  I  give  away  a  place," 
said  Louis  XIV.  "  I  make  a  hundred  discon- 
tented, and  one  ungrateful." 

Much  has  been  said  of  the  equality  and  inde- 
pendence which  ho  preserved  m  his  conversa- 
tion with  the  miniBtcrSy  of  the  frankness  of  his 


lemoBstimnoes,  and  the  ikmiliuity  of  his  fiienA* 
ship.  In  accounts  <^  this  kind  a  few  onfl* 
incidents  are  set  against  the  general  tenor  of 
behaviour.  No  man,  however,  can  pay  a  more 
servile  tribute  to  the  great,  than  by  sufllering  his 
Ubeity  in  their  presence  to  aggranoize  him  in  his 
own  esteem.  Between  di&rent  ranks  of  the 
community  there  is  necessarily  some  distance ; 
he  who  is  called  by  his  superior  to  pass  the  inter* 
val,  may  properiy  accept  the  invitation;  but 
petulance  and  obtrusion  are  nurely  produced  by 
magnanimity,  nor  have  often  any  nobler  cause 
than  the  pride  of  importance,  and  the  mafice  of 
inferiority.  He  who  knows  himself  necessary 
may  set,  while  that  necessity  lasts,  a  high  value 
upon  himself;  as,  in  a  lower  condition,  a  servant 
eminently  skUful  may  be  saucy ;  but  he  is  bauoj 
only  because  he  is  servile.  Swift  appears  to  have 
preserved  the  kindness  of  the  great  when  they 
wanted  him  no  longer ;  and  therefore  it  must  be 
allowed,  that  the  diildish  freedom,  to  which  hs 
seems  enough  incUned,  was  overpowered  by  his 
better  ouahtiea. 

Uis  oisinterestedness  has  been  likewise  men* 
tioned ;  a  strain  of  heroism,  which  would  have 
been  in  bib  condition  romantic  and  superfluous. 
Ecclesiastical  benefices,  when  they  become  va- 
cant, must  be  given  away ;  and  the  friends  olt 
power  may,  if  tnere  be  no  inherent  disqualifica- 
tion, reasonably  expect  them.  Swift  accepted 
(1713)  the  deanery  of  St  Patrick,  the  best  pre- 
ferment that  his  friends  could  venture*  to  give 
him.  That  ministry  was  in  a  great  degree  8up> 
ported  by  the  clergy,  who  were  not  yet  recon- 
ciled to  the  author  of  the  "  Tale  of  a  Tub,** 
and  would  not  without  much  discontent  and 
indiffnation  have  borne  to  see  him  installed  in  an 
English  cathedraL  ' 

Ue  refosed,  indeed,  fifty  pounds  from  Lord 
Oxford ;  but  he  accepted  afterwards  a  draught 
of  a  thousand  upon  the  Exchequer,  which  was 
intercepted  by  the  dueen's  death,  and  which  he 
resigns!,  as  he  says  himself  '*mu/ta  genunip 
with  many  a  groan." 

In  the  midst  of  his  power  and  his  politics,  he 
kept  a  journal  of  his  visits,  his  walks^  his  inters 
views  with  ministers,  and  qu&rrels  with  his  ser- 
vant, and  transmitted  it  to  Mrs.  Johnson  and 
Mrs.  Dingley,  to  whom  he  knew  that  whatever 
befell  him  was  interesting,  and  no  accounts  could 
be  too  minute.  Whether  these  diurnal  trifles 
were  properly  exposed  to  eyes  which  had  nevef 
received  any  pleasure  from  the  presence  of  the 
Dean,  may  be  reasonably  doubted :  they  have, 
however,  some  odd  attraction;  the  reader,  find 
ing  fii^quent  mention  of  names  which  he  has 
been  used  to  consider  as  important,  goes  on  in 
hope  of  information ;  and,  as  there  is  nothing  to 
fatigue  attention,  if  he  is  disappointed  he  can 
hardly  complain.  It  is  easy  to  perceive,  from 
every  page,  that  though  ambition  pressed  Swift 
into  a  ufe  of  bustle,  uie  wish  for  a  life  of  ease 
was  always  returning. 

He  went  to  take  possession  of  his  deanery  as 
soon  as  he  had  obtamed  it ;  but  he  was  not  suf- 
fered to  stay  in  Ireland  more  than  a  fortnight 
before  he  was  recalled  to  England,  that  he  might 
reconcile  Lord  Oxford  and  Lord  Bolingbroke, 
who  began  to  look  on  one  another  with  malevo- 


*  This  emphatic  wonl  has  not  escaped  the  watehftil 
eye  of  Dr.  Wanoo,  wlw  has  placed  a  uotmlm»u  IL^A 
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-fence,  which  every  day  increased,  tind  which 
^Botinffbroke  appeared  to  retain  in  his  last  years. 

Swift  contrived  an  interview,  from  which  they 
'both  departed  discontented ;  he  procured  a  se- 
cond, which  only  convinced  him  that  the  feud 
was  irreconcileable :  he  toid  them  his  opinion, 
'that  ail  was  lost.  This  denunciation  was  con- 
tradicted by  Oxford ;  but  Bolingbroke  whispered 
'tfiat  he  was  right 

Before  this  violent  dissension  had  shattered 

nfhe  ministry,  Swift  had  published,  the  beginning 

of  the  year,  (1714,)  "The  public  Spirit  of  the 

Whigs,"  in  answer  to  "The  Crisis,"  a  pamphlet 

'for  which  Steele  was  expelled  front*  the  House 

of 'Commons.    Swift  was  now  so  far  alienated 

"ftom  Steele,  as  to  think  him  no  longer  entitled 

'to  decency,  and  therefore  treats  him  sometimes 

with  contempt,  and  sometimes  with  abhorrence. 

In  this  pamphlet  the  Scotch  were  mentioned 
'*in  terms  bo  provoking  to  that  irritable  nation, 
^that,  resolving  "  not  to  be  oftended  with  impu- 
nity," the  Scotch  Lords,  in  a  body,  demanaed 
an  audience  of  the  dueen,  and  solicited  rcpa- 
Tation.  A  proclamation  was  issued,  in  which 
three  hundred  pounds  were  offered  for  the  dis- 
covery of  the  author.  From  this  storm  he  was, 
aa  he  relates,  "  secured  by  a  sleight ;"  of  what 
liind,  or  by  whose  prudence,  is  not  known  ;  and 
such  was  the  increase  of  his  reputation,  that  the 
Scottish  "  nation  applied  again  that  he  would  be 
their  friend." 

He  was  become  so  formidable  to  the  whigs, 
th&t  his  familiarity  with  the  ministers  was  cla- 
moured at  in  parliament,  particularlv  by  two 
men,  aflerwards  of  great  note,  Aislabie  and 
Walpole. 

But,  by  the  disunion  of  his  great  friends,  his 
importance  and  designs  were  now  at  an  end ; 
-and  seeing  his  services  at'last  useless,  he  retired 
about  June  (1714)  into  Berkshire,  where,  in 
the  house  of  a  frcnd,  he  wrote,  what  was  then 
■uppressed,  but  has  since  appeared  under  the 
title  of  ^  Free  Thoughts  on  ttie  present  State  of 
Affairs." 

While  he  was  watting  in  this  retirement  for 
events  which  time  or  chance  might  bring  to  pass, 
the  death  of  the  Q,ueen  broke  down  at  once  the 
whole  system  of  tory  politics :  and  nothing  re- 
mained but  to  withdraw  from -the  implacability 
of  triumphant  whiggism,  and  shelter  mmself  in 
unenvied  obscurity. 

The  accounts  of  his  reception  in  Ireland  given 
by  Lord  Orrery  and  Dr.  Delany  are  so  different, 
that  the  credit  of  the  writers,  both  undoubtedly 
veracious,  cannot  be  saved,  but  by  supposing, 
what  I  think  is  true,  that  they  speak  of  different 
times.  When  Delany  says  mat  he  was  receive 
with  respect,  he  means  for  the  first  fortnight, 
when  he  came  to  take  legal  possession ;  and 
when  Lord  Orrery  tells  that  he  was  pelted  by 
the  populace,  he  is  to  be  understood  ot  the  time 
when,  after  the  Ctueen's  death,  he  became  a  set^ 
tied  resident 

The  Archbishop  of  Dublin  gave  him  at  first 
some  disturbance  in  the  exercise  of  his  jurisdic- 
tion ;  but  it  was  soon  discovered,  that  between 
prudence  and  integrity  he  was  seldom  in  the 
wrong :  and  that,  when  he  was  right,  his  spirit 
did  not  easily  yield  to  opposition. 

Havinff  «•  lately  quitted  the  tumults  of  a 
party,  ana  the  iotri^es  of  a  court,  they  still  kept 
Ilii  thoughts  in  agitation,  as  the  sea  fluctnates 


awhile  when  the  storm  has  censed.  He  theralbre 
filled  his  hours  with  some  historical  attempts, 
relating  to  the  "  Change  of  the  Ministers,"  and 
"the  Conduct  of  the  Ministry."  He  likewise 
is  said  to  have  written  a  "  Htstoiy  of  the  Four 
last  Years  of  Cluccn  Anne,"  which  he  began  in 
her  lifetime,  and  afterwards  laboured  with  great 
attention,  but  never  published.  It  was  after  his 
death  in  the  hands  of^Lord  Orrery  and  Dr.  King. 
A  book  under  that  title  was  published,  with 
Swift's  name,  by  Dr.  Lucas;  of  which  I  can 
only  say,  that  it  seemed  by  no  means  to  corre- 
spond with  the  notions  that  I  had  formed  -of  it, 
from  a  conversation  which  I  once  heard  between 
the  Eari  of  Orrery  and  old  Mr.  Lewis. 

Swift  now,  much  against  his  will,  commenced 
Irishman  for  Kfe,  and  was  to  contrive  how  he 
might  be  best  accommodated  in  a  country  where 
he  considered  himself  as  in  a  state  of  exile.  It 
seems  that  his  first  recourse  was  to  pietv.  The 
thoughts  of  death  rushed  upon  him  at  thistinie^ 
with  such  incessant  importunity,  that  they  took 
possession  of  his  mind,  when  he  first  waked,  for 
many  years  together. 

He  opened  his  house  bj  a  public  table  two 
days  a  week,  and  found  his  entertainments  gra- 
dually frequented  by  more  and  more  visitants 
of  learning,  among  tlie  men,  and  of  elegance 
among  the  women.  Mrs.  Johnson  had  1^  tiie 
country,  and  lived  in  lodgings  not  far  ^m  the 
deanery.  On  his  public  days  she  regtilated  the 
table,  but  appeared  at  it  as  a  mere  guest,  like 
other  ladies. 

On  other  days  he  often  dined,  at  a  stated  pii^ 
with  Mr.  Worml,  a  clergyman  of  his  cathedral, 
whose  house  was  recommended  by  the  peculiar 
neatness  and  pleasantry  of  his  wife.  To  this 
frugal  mode  ot  living,  he  was  first  disposed  bv 
care  to  pay  some  debts  which  he  had  contracted, 
and  he  continued  it  for  the  pleasure  of  accumu- 
lating money.  His  avarice,  however,  was  not 
suffered  to  obstruct  the  claims  of  his  dignity; 
he  was  served  in  plate,  a^d  used  to  say  tHat 
he  was  the  "poorest  gentieman  in  Ireland  that 
ate  upon  plate,  and  the  richest  that  lived  without 
a  coach. 

How  he  spent  the  rest  of  lus  time,  and  hoW* 
he  employed  his  hours  of  study,  has  been  in- 
quired with  hopeless  curiosity.  For  who  can 
give  an  account  of  another's  studies?  Swift 
was  not  likdy  to  admit  any  to  his  privacies,  or 
to  impart  a  minute  account  of  his  business  or 
his  leisure. 

Soon  after,  (1716,)  in  his  forty-ninth  year,  he 
was  privately  married  to  Mrs.  Johnson,  by  Dr. 
Ashe,  bishop  of  Clogher,  as  Dr.  Madden  told 
me,  in  the  garden.  The  marriage  made  no 
change  in  their  mode  of  life ;  they  lived  in  dif- 
ferent houses,  as  before ;  nor  did  she  ever  lodge 
in  the  deanery  but  when  Swift  was  seized  with 
a  fit  of  giddiness.  "It  would  be  difHcult,"  says 
Lord  Orrery,  "  to  prove  that  they  were  ever 
aflerwards  together  without  a  third  person." 

The  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's  lived  in  a  private 
manner,  known  and  regarded  only  by  his  friends; 
till,  about  the  year  1720,  he,  by  a  pamphlet,  re- 
commended to  the  Irish  the  use,  and  conse- 
quently the  improvement,  of  their  manufacture. 
For  a  man  to  use  the  productions  of  his  own 
labour  is  surely  a  natural  right,  and  to  like  best 
what  he  makes  himself  is  a  natural  passion. — 
But  to  exdte  this  passion,  and  enforce  this  right. 
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tippeuBd  00  cihmnal  to  those  who  had  an  in- 
tirest  m  the  English  trade,  that  the  printer  was 
imprisoned ;  and,  as  Hawkesworth  jusCly  ob- 
serres,  the  attention  of  the  public  being  by  this 
ontrageons  «%sentment  tamed  upon  the  pro- 
posal, the  author  was  by  consequence  made 
popular. 

In  1723  died  Mrs.  Van  Homrigh,  a  woman 
niade  unhanpy  by  her  admiration  of  wit,  and 
iJRiominiously  distinguished    by  the    name  of 
Vanessa,  whose  conduct  has  been  already  suffi- 
ciently discussed,  and  whose  history  is  too  well 
known  to  be  minutely  repeated.     She  was  a 
young  woman  fond  of  literature,  whom  Decanus 
the  dean,  called  Cadenus  by  transposition  of  the 
letters,  took  pleasure  in  directing;  and  instruct- 
ing ;  till,  from  being  proud  of  his  praise,  she 
grew  fond  of  his  person.     Swifl  was  then  about 
rorty-seven,  at  an  ago  when  vanity  is  stronprly 
excited  by  the  amorous  attention  of  a  young 
woman.    If  it  be  said  that  Swifl  should  have 
checked  a  passion  which  he  never  meant  to 
gratify,  recourse  must  be  had  to  that  extenuation 
which  he  so  much  despised,  "  men  are  but  men :'' 
perhaps,  however,  he  did  not  at  first  know  his 
own  mind,  and,  as  he  represents  himself,  was 
undetermined.    For  his  admission  of  her  court- 
ship, and  his  indulgence  of  her  hopes  after  his 
marriage  to  Stella,  no  other  honest  plea  can  be 
found  than  that  he  delayed  a  disagreeable  dis- 
ooveiy  from  time  to  time,  dreading  the  immediate 
bursts  of  distress,  and  watching  for  a  favourable 
momenL     She  thought  herself  neglected,  and 
died  of  disappointment  j  having  ottered  by  her 
will  the  poem  to  be  pubhshed,  in  which  Cadenus 
had  proclaimed  her  excellence,  and  confessed 
his  loTO.    The  efiect  of  the  publication  upon  the 
Dean  and  Stella  is  thus  related  by  Delany : 

**I  have  good  reason  to  believe  that  they  both 
were  great^  shocked  and  distressed  (though  it 
may  be  diflEerently)  upon  this  occasion.  The 
Dean  made  a  tour  to  the  south  of  Ireland,  for 
about  two  months,  at  this  time,  to  dissipate  his 
thoug^hts,  and  givfe  place  to  obloquy.  And 
Stella  retired  (upon  the  earnest  invitation  of  the 
owner)  to  the  nouse  of  a  cheerful,  generous, 
•good-natured  friend  of  the  Dean's,  whom  she 
always  much  loved  and  honoured.  There  my 
informer  often  saw  her;  and  I  have  reason  to 
believe,  used  his  utmost  endeavours  to  relieve, 
support,  and  amuse  her,  in  this  sad  situation. 

'*  One  little  incident  he  told  me  on  that  occa^ 
sion,  I  think,  I  shall  never  forget.  As  her  friend 
was  an  hospitable,  open-hearted  man,  welk 
beloved  and  largely  acquainted,  it  happened  one 
day  that  some  gentlemen  dropped  in  to  dinner, 
who  were  strangers  to  Stella's  situation  ;  and 
as  the  poem  of  'Cadenus  and  Vanessa'  was 
then  the  general  topic  of  conversation,  one  of 
them  said, '  Surely  that  Vanessa  must  be  an  ex- 
traordinary woman,  that  could  inspire  the  Dean 
to  write  so  finely  upon  her.'  Mrs.  Johnson 
snuled,  and  answerea,  *that  she  thought  that 
point  not  quite  so  clear ;  for  it  was  well  known 
the  Dean  could  write  finely  upon  a  broomstick.' " 
The  great  acquisition  of  esteem  and  influence 
was  made  by  the  "Drapier's  Letters"  in  1724. 
One  Wood,  of  Wolverhampton,  in  StafTord- 
•hire,  a  man  enterprising  and  rapacious,  had,  as 
is  said,  by  a  present  to  the  Dutchess  of  Munster, 
obtained  a  patent,  empowering  him  to  coin  one 
hundred  and  eighty  thousand  pounds  of  half- 
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pence  and  farthings  for  the  kingdom  of  Ireland, 
m  which  there  was  a  very  inconvenient  and  em- 
barrassing scarcity  of  copper  coin ;  so  that  it  waa 
possible  to  run  in  debt  upon  the  credit  of  a  piece 
of  money ;  for  the  cook  or  keeper  of  an  alehouse 
could  not  refuse  to  supply  a  man  that  had  silver 
in  his  hand,  and  the  buyer  would  not  leave  his 
money  without  change. 

The  proiect  was  therefore  plausible.  The 
scarcity,  which  was  already  great.  Wood  took 
care  to  make  greater,  by  agents  who  gathered 
up  the  old  halfpence ;  and  was  about  to  turn 
his  brass  into  gold,  by  pouring  the  treasures  of 
his  new  mint  upon  Ireland  ;  when  Swifi,  find- 
ing that  the  metal  was  debased  to  an  enormous 
degree,  wrote  letters,  under  the  name  of  M.  B. 
Drapier,  to  show  the  folly  of  receiving,  and  the 
mischief  that  must  ensue  by  giving,  gold  and  sil- 
ver for  coin  worth  perhaps  not  a  tmrd  part  of  its 
nominal  value. 

The  nation  was  alarmed ;  the  new  coin  was 
universally  refused ;  but  the  governors  of  Ire* 
land  considered  resistance  to  the  King's  patent 
as  hi;rlily  criminal ;  and  one  Whit^ed,  then 
Chief  Justice,  who  had  tried  the  printer  of  the 
former  pamphlet,  and  sent  out  tne  jury  nine 
times,  tul  by  clamour  and  menaces  they  were 
frightened  into  a  special  verdict,  now  presented 
the  Drapier,  but  could  not  prevail  on  the  grand 
jury  to  find  the  bill. 

Lord  Carteret  and  the  privy-council  published 
a  proclamation,  offering  three  hundred  pounds 
for  discovering  the  author  of  the  Fourth  Letter. 
Swift  had  concealed  himself  from  his  printers, 
and  trusted  only  his  butler,  who  transcribed  tbo 
paper.    The  man,  immediately  after  the  sp- 

Eearance  of  the  proclamation,  strolled  from  the 
ouse,  and  stayed  out  all  night,  and  part  of  the 
next  day.  There  was  reason  enough  to  fear 
that  he  had  betrayed  his  master  for  the  reward ; 
but  he  came  home,  and  the  Dean  ordered  him  to 
put  off  his  livery,  and  leave  the  house;  ''for,** 
said  he,  "I  know  that  my  life  is  in  your  power, 
and  I  will  not  bear,  out  of'^fear,  either  your  inso* 
lence  or  negligence."  The  man  excused  his 
fault  with  great  submission,  and  begged  that  he 
might  be  confined  in  the  house  while  it  was  in 
his  power  to  endanger  his  master:  but  the  Dean 
resolutely  turned  him  out,  without  taking  farther 
notice  of'^him,  till  the  term  of  the  information  had 
expired,  and  then  received  him  again.  Soon 
afterwards  he  ordered  him  and  the  rest  of  his 
servants  into  his  presence,  without  telling  his 
intention,  and  bade  them  take  notice  that  their 
fellow-servant  was  no  longer  Robert  the  butler  j 
but  that  his  integrity  had  made  him  Mr.  Blake- 
ney,  verger  of  St  iPatrick's ;  an  officer  whose 
income  was  between  thirty  and  forty  pounds  a 
year :  yet  he  still  continued  for  some  years  to 
serve  his  old  master  as  his  butler.* 

Swift  was  known  from  this  time  by  the  appel- 
lation of  "The  Dean."  He  was  honoured  by 
the  populace  as  the  champion,  patron,  and  in- 
structor of  Ireland  ;  and  gained  such  power  as, 
considered  both  in  its  extent  and  duration, 
scarcely  any  man  has  ever  enjoyed  without 
greater  wealth  or  higher  station. 

He  was  from  this  important  year  the  oracle 
of  the  traders,  and  the  idol  of  the  rabble,  and  by 


•  An  arc nunt  somewhat  difTercnt  from  ih!s  is  glvm  by 
Mr.  Sheridan  in  hi«  Life  of  Swill,  p.  ail.— R. 
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eoMeqiMace  was  feand  and  courted  by  all  to 
whom  the  kindneaa  of  the  traders  or  the  popu- 
lace was  necesaary.  The  Drapter  was  a  sign ; 
the  Drapier  was  a  health ;  and  which  way  soever 
the  eye  or  the  ear  was  tamed,  some  tokens  were 
found  of  the  nation's  gratitude  to  the  Drapier. 

The  ben^t  was  inaeed  great ;  he  had  rescued 
Ireland  from  a  veiy  oppressive  and  predatory 
invasion ;  and  the  popularity  which  he  had  gain- 
ed he  was  diligent  to  keep,  by  appearing  forward 
and  zealous  on  every  occasion  where  the  public 
interest  was  supposed  to  be  involved.  Nor  did 
he  much  scruple  to  boast  his  influence ;  for  when, 
upon  some  attempts  to  regulate  the  coin,  Arch- 
bishop Boulter,  then  one  of  the  justices,  accused 
him  of  exasperating  the  people,  he  exculpated 
himself  by  saying,  **If  I  had  lifted  up  my  finger, 
they  would  hiave  torn  you  to  pieces." 

But  the  pleasure  of  popularity  was  soon  in- 
terrupted by  domestic  misery.  Mrs.  Johnson, 
whose  conversation  was  to  him  the  great  softener 
of  the  ills  of  life,  began  in  the  year  of  the  Dra- 
pier's  triumph  to  decline ;  and  two  years  after- 
wards was  so  wasted  with  sickness,  that  her  re- 
oovery  was  considered  as  hopeless. 

^  Svnfl  was  then  in  England,  and  bad  been  in- 
yited  by  Lord  Bolingbroke  to  pass  the  winter 
with  hmi  in  France,  but  this  call  of  calamity 
hastened  him  to  Ireland,  where  perhaps  his 
presence  contributed  to  restore  her  to  imperfect 
-and  tottering  health. 

He  was  now  so  much  at  ease,  that  (1727)  he 
ffetumed  to  England ;  where  he  collected  three 
yolumes  of  Miscellanies  in  conjunction  with 
Pope,  who  prefixed  a  querulous  and  apologetical 
Preface. 

This  important  year  sent  likewise  into  the 
world  "Gulliver's  Travels:"  a  production  so 
new  and  strange,  that  it  filled  the  reader  with 
a  mingled  emotion  of  merriment  and  amaze- 
ment It  was  received  with  such  avidity,  that 
the  price  of  the  first  edition  was  raised  before 
the  seeond  could  be  made ;  it  was  read  by  the 
hi|^h  and  the  low,  the  learned  and  illiterate. — 
Cnticism  was  for  a  while  lost  in  wonder:  no 
rales  of  judgment  were  applied  to  a  book  writ- 
ten in  open  defiance  of  truth  and  regularity. — 
But  when  distinctions  came  to  be  made,  the  part 
which  gave  the  least  pleasure  was  that  which 
describe  the  Flying  Island,  and  that  which 

Sye  most  disgust  must  be  the  history  of  the 
ouyhnhnms. 

While  Swift  was  enjoying  the  reputation  of 
Us  new  work,  the  news  of  the  King's  death  ar- 
rived ;  and  he  kissed  the  hands  of  the  new  King 
and  Glueen  three  days  after  their  accession. 

By  the  Glueen,  when  she  was  princess,  he  had 
been  treated  with  some  distinction,  and  was  well 
received  by  her  in  her  exaltation ;  but  whether 
she  gave  hopes  which  she  never  took  care  to 
satisfy,  or  he  formed  expectations  wliich  she 
never  meant  to  raise,  the  event  was,  that  he 
always  afterwards  thought  on  her  with  malevo- 
lence, and  particularly  charged  her  with  break- 
ing her  promise  of  some  medals  which  she  en- 
gaged to  send  him. 

I  know  not  whether  she  had  not,  in  her  turn, 
tome  reason  for  complaint.  A  letter  was  sent 
her,  not  so  much  entreating,  as  requiring,  her 
patronage  of  Mrs.  Barber,  an  ingenious  Irish- 
woman, who  was  then  besrpng  subscriptions  for 
her  poems.    To  this  letter  was  subscribed  the 


name  of  Swift,  and  it  has  all  the  appettamow  of 
his  diction  and  sentiments :  but  it  was  not 
written  in  his  hand,  and  had  some  little  impro- 
prieties. When  he  was  charged  with  this  letter, 
he  laid  hold  of  the  inaccuracies,  and  urged  the 
improbability  of  the  accusation,  but  never  denied 
it :  he  Bhufiics  between  cowardice  and  veracity, 
and  talks  big  when  he  says  nothing.* 

He  seems  desirous  enough  of  recommencing 
courtier,  and  endeavoured  to  gain  the  kindness 
of  Mrs.  Howard,  remembering  what  Mrs.  Ma- 
sham  had  performed  in  former  times:  but  his 
flatteries  were,  like  those  of  other  wits,  unsuc- 
cessful ;  the  lady  eitlier  wanted  power,  or  had 
no  ambition  of  poetical  immortality. 

He  was  seized,  not  long  afterwards,  by  a  fit 
of  giddiness,  and  again  heard  of  the  sickness 
and  danger  of  Mrs.  Johnson.  He  then  left  the 
house  of  Pope,  as  it  seems,  with  yery  little 
ceremony,  finding  "  that  two  sick  friends  can- 
not live  toother ;"  and  did  not  write  to  him  till 
be  found  hunself  at  Chester. 

He  returned  to  a  home  of  sorrow :  poor  Stella 
was  sinking  into  the  grave,  and,  after  a  lan- 
guishing decay  of  about  two  months,  died  in 
her  forty-fourth  year,  on  January  28,  172S. 
How  much  he  wished  her  life,  his  papers  show  ; 
nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  he  dreaded  the  death 
of  her  whom  he  loved  most,  aejBjavaied  by  the 
consciousness  that  himself  had  hastened  it 

Beauty  and  the  power  of  pleasing,  the  greatest 
external  advantages  that  woman  can  desire  or 
possess,  were  fatal  to  the  unfortunate  Stella. 
The  man  whom  she  had  the  misfortune  to  love 
was,  as  Delany  observes,  fond  of  sin^larity, 
and  desirous  to  make  a  mode  of  happmess  for 
himself,  different  from  the  general  course  of 
things  and  order  of  Providence.  From  the 
time  of  her  arrival  in  Ireland  he  seems  resolved 
to  keep  her  in  his  power,  and  therefore  hin- 
dered a  match  sufficiently  advantageous,  by  ao* 
cumulatiiig  unreasonable  demands,  and  prescrib- 
ing conditions  that  could  not  be  performed. 
While  she  was  at  her  own  disposal  ne  did  not 
consider  his  possession  as  secure;  resentment, 
ambition,  or  caprice,  might  separate  them ;  he 
was  therefore  resolyed  to  make  "  assurance 
double  sure,"  and  to  appropriate  her  by  a  pri- 
vate marriage,  to  which  he  had  annexed  the  ex- 
pectation of  all  the  pleasures  of  perfect  friend- 
ship without  the  uneasiness  of  conjugal  restraint. 
But  with  this  state  poor  Stella  was  not  satisfied ; 
she  never  was  treated  as  a  wife,  and  to  the 
world^  she  had  the  appearance  of  a  mistress. 
She  lived  sullenly  on,  m  hope  that  in  time  he 
would  own  and  receive  her ;  but  the  time  did 
not  come  till  the  change  of  his  manners  and 
deprivation  of  his  mind  made  her  tell  him,  when 
he  ofiered  to  acknowledge  her,  that  'Mt  was  too 
late."  She  then  gave  up  herself  to  sorrowful 
resentment,  and  died  under  the  tyranny  of  him, 
by  whom  she  was  in  the  highest  degree  loved 
and  honoured. 

What  were  her  claims  to  this  eccentric  ten- 
derness, by  which  the  laws  of  nature  were  vio- 
lated to  retain  her,  curiosity  will  inquire  ;  but 
how  shall  it  be  gratified  ?  Swift  was  a  lover : 
his  testimony  may  be  suspected.  Delany  ana 
the  Irish  saw  with  Swift's  eyes,  and  therefore 

*  It  \9  buc  JuMice  to  the  Dean's  memory  to  refer  to  Mr. 
Sheridan's  defence  of  him  from  this  charge.  See  th^- 
"  Life  of  Swift,"  p.  4M.— R. 
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itf  Kftfe  aonfifWiatimL   That  slie  was  virtiKMis, 

beautiful,  and  elecant,  in  a  very  high  degree, 
fooh  admiration  from  such  a  lover  makes  it 
▼ery  probable ;  but  she  had  not  much  literature, 
for  she  could  not  spell  her  own  language  ;  ^and 
of  her  wit  so  loudly  vaunted,  the  smart  sayings 
which  Swift  himself  has  collected,  afford  no 
splendid  specimen. 

The  reader  of  Swift's  ''  Letter  to  a  Lady  on 
her  Marria^,"  may  be  allowed  to  doubt  whe- 
ther his  opinion  of  female  excellence  ought  im- 
plicitly to  be  admitted ;  for,  if  his  general 
thougnts  on  women  were  sudi  as  he  exhibits, 
a  very  little  sense  in  a  lady  would  enrapture, 
and  a  very  little  virtue  would  astonish  him. 
Stella's  supremacy,  therefore,  was  perhaps  only 
local ;  she  was  great,  because  her  associates  were 
little. 

In  some  Remarks  lately  published  on  the  Life 
of  Swifl,  bis  marriage  is  mentioned  as  fabulous, 
or  doubtful ;  but,  alas !  poor  Stella,  as  Dr. 
Madden  told  me,  related  her  melanclioly  story 
to  Dr.  Sheridan,  when  he  attended  her  as  a 
clergyman  to  prepare  her  for  death ;  and  De- 
lany  mentions  it  not  with  doubt,  but  only  with 
regret  Swifl  never  mentioned  her  without  a 
si^  The  rest  of  his  life  was  spent  in  Ireland, 
in  a  oountry  to  which  not  even  power  almost 
despotic,  nor  flattery  almost  idolatrous,  could 
reconcile  him.  He  sometimes  wished  to  visit 
England,  but  always  found  some  reason  of 
delay.  He  tells  Pope,  in  the  decline  of  life,  that 
he  hopes  once  more  to  see  him  ;  **  but  if  not," 
says  he,  '*  we  must  part,  as  all  human  beings 
have  parted.** 

After  the  death  of  Stella,  his  benevolence  was 
contracted,  and  h»  severity  exasperated;  he 
drove  his  acquaintance  from  his  table,  and  won- 
dered why  he  was  deserted.  But  he  continued 
his  attention  to  the  public,  and  wrote,  from 
time  to  time,  such  directions,  admonitions,  or 
censures,  as  the  exigency  of  aflfair?,  in  his 
opinion,  made  proper ;  and  nothing  fell  from  his 
pen  io  vain. 

In  a  short  poem  on  the  Presbyterians,  whom 
he  always  re^rded  with  detestation,  he  be- 
stowed one  stricture  upon  Bettesworth,  a  lawyer 
eminent  for  his  insolence  to  the  clergy,  which, 
from  very  considerable  reputation  brought  him 
into  immediate  and  universal  contempt  Bettes- 
worth, enraged  at  his  disgrace  and  loss,  went  to 
Swift  and  demanded  '\vhcther  he  was  the  author 
of  that  poem  ?  "  Mr.  Bettesworth,"  answered 
he,  "  I  was  in  my  youth  acquainted  with  great 
lawyers,  who,  knowing  my  disposition  to  satire, 
advised  me,  liiat  if  any  scoundrel  or  bloclchead 
whom  I  had  lampooned  should  ask,  '  Are  you 
the  author  of  this  paper  V  I  should  tell  him  that 
I  was  not  the  author ;  and  therefore  I  tell  you, 
Mr.  Bettesworth,  that  I  am  not  the  author  of 
these  lines." 

Bettesworth  was  so  little  satisfied  with  this 
account,  that  he  publicly  professed  his  resolu- 
tion of  a  violent  and  corporal  revenge ;  but  the 
inhabitants  of  St.  Patrick's  district  imbodied 
themsalves  in  the  Dean's  defence.  Bettesworth 
declared  in  jSarliament,  that  S«rift  had  deprived 
him  of  twelve  hundred  pounds  a  year. 

Swifl  was  popular  awhile  by  another  mode  of 
beneficence.    He  set  aside  some  hundreds  to  bco 
lent  in  small  soma  to  the  poor,  from  five  shil- 
lingSy.!  think,  to  five  pomidk    He- took  no  in- 


terest, and  <m]y  required  that,  at  repaymeiit,  a 

small  fee  should  be  given  to  the  aocomptant : 
but  he  required  that  the  day  of  promisea  pay- 
ment should  be  exactly  kept  A  severe  and 
punctilious  temper  is  ul  qualified  for  transac- 
tions with  the  poor ;  the  day  was  often  broken, 
and  the  loan  was  not  repaid!  This  might  have 
been  easily  foreseen ;  but  for  this  Swifl  had 
made  no  provision  of  patience  or  pity.  He  or- 
dered his  debtors  to  be  sued.  A  severe  creditor 
has  no  popular  character ;  what  then  wa8>  likely 
to  be  said  of  him  who  employs  the  catchpoll 
under  the  appearance  of  charity  7  The  dameur 
against  him  was  loud,  and  the  resentment  of 
the  populace  outrageous;  he  was  therefore 
forced  to  drop  his  scheme,  and  own  the  folly  of 
expecting  punctuality  from  the  poor.* 

His  asperity  continuafly  increasing,  eon* 
demned  him  to  solitude ;  and  his  resentment  of 
solitude  sharpened  his  asperity.  He  was  not, 
however,  totally  deserted ;  some  men  of  learn* 
ing,  and  some  women  of  ele^;ance,  often  visited 
him ;  and  he  wrote  from  time  to  time  either 
verse  or  prose :  of  his  verses  he  willingly  gave 
copies,  and  is  supposed  to  have  felt  no  discontent 
when  he  saw  tnem  printed.  His  favourite 
maxim  was,  *'  Vive  la  Bagatelle :"  he  theught 
trifles  a  necessary  part  of  life,  and  perhaps 
found  them  necessary  to  himself.  It  seems  im* 
possible  to  him  to  be  idle,  and  his  disorders 
made  it  difHcult  or  dangerous  to  be  long  se- 
riously studious  or  laboriously  diligent  The 
love  of  case  is  always  gaining  upon  age,  and  he 
had  one  ternpuition  to  petty  amusements  peea* 
liar  to  himself;  whatever  he  did  he  was  sore  to 
hear  upplaudtid  ;  and  such  was  his  predomi- 
nance over  all  that  approached  that  all  their 
applauses  were  j>robauiy  sincere.  He  that  is 
much  ftutiercd  soon  learns  to  flacter  himself; 
we  are  commonly  taught  our  duty  by  fear  or 
shame,  and  how  can  they  act  upon  the  man  wbo 
hears  noUiing  but  his  own  praises  ? 

As  his  years  increased,  his  fits  of  giddinese 
and  deafness  grew  more  frequent,  and  his  dea^ 
ness  made  conversation  difficult ;  they  grew  lik^ 
wise  more  severe,  till,  in  1736,  as  he  was  writing 
a  poem  called  *'  The  Legion  Club,"  he  was 
seized  with  a  fit  so  painful  and  so  kmg  oontiniied, 
that  he  never  after  thou£;ht  it  proper  to  attempt 
any  work  of  thought  or  &bour. 

lie  was  always  careful  of  his  money,  and' was 
therefore  no  liberal  entertainer;  but  was  lees 
frugal  of  his  wine  than  of  his  meat  When  his 
friends  of  either  sex  came  to  him  in  expectation 
of  a  dinner,  his  custom  was  to  give  every  one  a 
shilling,  that  they  might  please  themselves  with 
their  provision.  At  last  his  avarice  grew  too 
powerful  for  his  kindness ;  he  would  refuse  a 
oottle  of  wine,  and  in  Ireland  no  man  visits 
where  he  cannot  drink. 

Having  thus  excluded  conversation  and  de-^ 
sisted  from  study,  he  had  neither  business  nor 
amusement ;  for  having  by  some  ridiculous  re- 
solution or  mad  vow  determined  never  to  wear 
spectacles,  he  could  make  little  use  of  books  in 
his  later  years ;   his  ideas,  therefore,  being  nei- 


•  This  account  is  contradicted  hj  Mr.  Sheridan,  who 
with  great  warmth  asserts,  from  his  own  kDowladfe,  (hat 
there  was  not  one  syllable  of  trutli  in  this  whole  accoual 
from  the  beginnine^to  the  end.  See  "Liie  of  SwiA,*' 
edit.  1784,  pk  583.— >E. 
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ther  renoTAted  Ivy  diaooorse  nor  inoeaaed  by 
reading,  wore  gradually  away,  and  left  his  mind 
▼acant  to  the  Texations  of  the  hour,  till  at  last 
his  anser  was  heightened  into  madness. 

He  however  permitted  one  book  to  be  pub- 
lished, which  had  been  the  production  of  for- 
mer years;  "Polite  Conversation,"  which  ap- 
peareil  in  1738.  The  "  Directions  for  Servants" 
was  printed  soon  after  his  death.  These  two 
performances  show  a  mind  incessantly  attentive, 
and,  when  it  was  not  employed  upon  CTeal 
things,  busy  with  minute  occurrences.  It  is 
apparent  that  he  must  have  had  the  habit  of 
noting  whatever  ha  observed  ;  for  such  a  num- 
ber of  particulars  could  never  have  been  assem* 
bled  by  the  power  of  recollection. 

He  grew  more  violent,  and  his  mental  powers 
declined,  till  (1741)  it  was  found  necessary  that 
legal  guaidians  should  be  appointed  of  his  per- 
son and  fortune.  He  now  lost  distinction.  His 
madness  was  compounded  of  rage  and  fatuity. 
The  last  face  that  he  knew  was  that  of  Mrs. 
Whiteway ;  and  her  he  ceased  to  know  in  a 
little  time.  EUs  meat  was  brought  him  cut  into 
mouthfuls ;  but  he  would  never  touch  it  while 
the  servant  stayed,  and  at  last,  after  it  had  stood 
perhaps  an  hour,  would  eat  it  walking ;  for  he 
continued  his  old  habit,  and  was  on  his  feet  ten 
hours  a  day. 

Next  year  (1742)  be  had  an  inflammation  in 
his  left  eye,  which  swelled  it  to  the  size  of  an 
egg,  with  bilos  in  other  parts :  he  was  kept 
long  waking  with  the  pain,  and  was  not  easily 
restrained  by  five  attendants  from  tearing  out 
bis  eye. . 

The  tumour  at  last  subsided,  and  a  short  in- 
terval of  reason  ensuing,  in  which  he  knew  his 
physician  and  his  family,  gave  hopes  of  his  reco- 
very ;  but  in  a  few  days  he  sunk  into  a  lethargic 
ftupidity,  motionless,  heedless,  and  speechless. 
But  it  is  said,  that,  after  a  year  of  total  nlence, 
when  his  housekeeper,  on  the  30th  of  November, 
lold  him  that  the  usual  bonfires  and  illumina- 
tions were  preparing  to  celebrate  his  birth  day, 
he  answered  "It  is  all  folly;  they  had  better  let 
it  alone." 

It  is  remembered,  that  he  afterwards  spoke 
now  and  then,  or  gave  some  intimation  of  a 
nksaning  ;  but  at  last  sunk  into  perfect  silence, 
which  continued  till  about  the  end  of  October, 
1744,  when,  in  his  seventy-eighth  year,  he  ex- 
pired without  a  struggle. 

When  Swift  is  considered  as  an  author,  it  is 
jn«t  to  estimate  his  powers  by  their  efllectR.  In 
the  reign  of  Gtueen  Anne  he  turned  the  stream  of 
popularity  against  the  whigs,  and  must  be  con- 
fessed to  have  dictated  for  a  time  the  political 
epinione  of  the  English  nation.  In  the  succeed- 
ing reign  he  delivered  Ireland  from  plunder  and 
oppression ;  and  showed  that  wit,  confederated 
with  truth,  had  such  force  as  authority  was  un- 
able to  resist  He  said  truly  of  himself,  that 
Ireland  "  was  his  debtor."  It  was  from  the  time 
when  he  first  began  to  patron izo  the  Irish  that 
they  may  date  their  riches  and  prosperity.  He 
taught  uem  first  to  know  thoir  own  interest, 
their  weight,  and  their  ?tn'iirrth,  and  gave  thorn 
spirit  to  assert  that  equality  with  their  fellow- 
Bobjects,  to  which  they  have  ever  since  been 
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nefactor ;  forthey  reverenced  fafan  as  a  gvaidbn 
and  obeyed  him  as  a  dictator. 

In  his  wori(s  he  has  given  very  different  speci- 
mens both  of  sentiments  and  expression.  His 
"  Tale  of  a  Tub"  has  little  resemblance  to  his 
other  pieces.  It  exhibits  a  vehemence  and  rapid- 
ity of  mind,  a  copiousness  of  images  and  viva- 
city of  diction,  such  as  he  afterwards  never  pos- 
sessed or  never  exerted.  It  is  of  a  mode  so  dis- 
tinct and  peculiar  that  it  must  be  considered  by 
itself;  what  is  true  of  that,  is  not  true  of  any 
thing  else  which  he  has  written. 

In  his  other  works  is  found  an  equable  tenor 
of  easy  language,  which  rather  trickles  than 
flows.  His  delight  was  in  simphcity.  That  he 
has  in  his  works  no  metaphor,  as  has  been  said, 
is  not  true  ;  but  his  few  metaphors  seem  to  be 
received  rather  by  necessity  than  choice.  He 
studied  purity ;  and  though  perhaps  all  his  stric- 
tures are  not  exact,  yet  it  is  not  often  that  sole- 
cisms can  be  found ;  and  whoever  depends  on 
his  authority  may  generally  conclude  himself 
safe.  His  sentences  are  never  too  much  dilated 
or  contracted ;  and  it  will  not  be  easy  to  find 
any  embarrassment  in  the  complication  of  his 
clauses,  any  inconsequence  in  his  connexions^  or 
abruptness  in  his  transitions. 

His  style  was  well  suited  to  his  tfaou^ts, 
which  are  never  subtilized  by  nice  disquisitions, 
decorated  by  sparkling  conceits,  elevated  by  am- 
bitious sentences,  or  variegated  by  far-sought 
learning.  He  pays  no  court  to  the  passions ;  he 
excites  neither  surprise  nor  admiration ;  he  al- 
wavs  understands  himself,  and  his  reader  always 
unaerstands  him ;  the  peruser  of  Swift  wants 
little  previous  knowledge ;  it  will  be  sufficient 
that  he  is  acquainted  with  common  words  and 
common  things ;  he  is  neither  reouired  to  mount 
elevations,  nor  to  explore  profunoities ;  his  pas- 
sage is  always  on  a  level,  along  solid  ground, 
without  asperities,  without  obstruction. 

This  easy  and  safe  conveyance  of  meamng  it 
was  Swift's  desire  to  attain,  and  for  having  at- 
tained he  deserves  praise.  For  purposes  merely 
didactic,  when  something  is  to  be  told  that  was 
not  known  before,  it  is  the  best  mode;  but 
against  that  inattention  by  which  known  truths 
are  suffered  to  he  neglected  it  makes  no  provi- 
sion ;  it  instructs,  but  does  not  persuade. 

By  his  political  education  he  was  assodateil 
with  the  whigs ;  but  he  deserted  tliem  when  they 
deserted  their  principles,  yet  without  running 
into  the  contrary  extreme ;  he  continued  through- 
out his  life  to  retain  the  disposition  which  he 
assigns  to  the  "  Church-of-England  Man,"  of 
thinking  commonly  with  the  whigs  of  the  state 
and  with  the  tortes  of  the  church. 

He  was  a  churchman  rationally  zealous ;  he 
desired  the  prosperity,  and  maintained  the  ho- 
nour, of  the  clergy ;  of  the  dissenters  he  did  not 
wish  to  infringe  the  toleration,  but  he  opposed 
their  encroachments. 

To  his  duty  as  dean  he  was  very  attentive^ 
He  managed  tlie  revenues  of  his  church  wiA 
exact  economy ;  and  it  is  said  by  Delany,  that 
more  money  was,  under  his  direction,  laid  out 
in  repairs,  than  had  ever  been  in  tfte  same  time 
since  its  first  erection.  Of  his  choir  he  was  emi- 
nently careful ;  and,  though  he  neither  loved  nor 
making  vis^orous  advances,  and  to  claim  those  ^understood  music,  took  care  that  all  the  singers 


rights  which  they  have  at  last  established.     Nor 
can  they  be  charged  with  ingratitude  to  their  be- 


were  well  qualified,  admitting  none  without  the 
testimony  of  skilful  judges. 
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In  hia  chorch  he  restored  the  practice  of 
weekly  communion,  and  distributea  the  sacra- 
mental elements  in  the  most  solemn  and  devout 
manner  with  his  o^^ni  hand.  He  came  to  church 
every  morning,  preached  commonly  in  his  turn, 
mnd  attended  the  evening  anthem,  that  it  might 
not  be  necrligently  performed. 

He  read  the  service  "  rather  with  a  strong, 
nervous  voice,  than  in  a  graceful  manner ;  his 
voice  was  sharp  and  high-toned,  rather  than 
harmonious." 

He  entered  upon  the  clerical  state  with  hope 
to  excel  in  preaching  ;  but  complained,  that  from 
the  time  of  his  political  controversies,  "  he  could 
onlv  preach  pamphlets."  This  censure  of  him- 
self, if  judgment  be  made  from  those  sermons 
which  have  been  printed,  was  unreasonably 
severe. 

The  suspicions  of  his  irreligion  proceeded  in 
a  greAt  measure  froiA  his  dread  of  hypocrisy; 
instead  of  wishing  to  seem  better,  he  delighted 
in  seeming  worse  than  he  was.  He  went  in 
London  to  early  prayers,  lest  he  should  be  seen 
at  church  :  he  read  prayers  to  his  servants  every 
morning  with  such  dexterous  secrecy,  that  Dr. 
Delany  was  six  months  in  his  house  before  he 
knew  it  He  was  not  onlv  careful  to  hide  the 
good  which  he  did,  but  willingly  incurred  the 
suspicion  of  evil  wliich  he  did  not  He  forgot 
what  himself  had  formerly  asserted,  that  hypo- 
crisy is  less  mischievous  than  open  impiety.  Dr. 
Delany,  with  all  his  zeal  for  his  honour,  has 
justly  condemned  this  part  of  his  character. 

The  person  of  Swifl  had  not  many  recommen- 
dations. He  had  a  kind  of  muddy  complexion, 
which,  though  ho  washed  himself  with  oriental 
scrupulosity,  did  not  look  clear.  He  had  a 
countenance  sour  and  severe,  which  he  seldom 
soflened  by  any  appearance  of  gayety.  He 
stubbornly  resisted  any  tendency  to  laughter. 

To  bis  domestics  he  was  naturally  rough ;  and 
a  man  of  rigorous  temper,  with  that  vigilance  of 
minute  attention  which  his  works  discover,  must 
have  been  a  master  that  few  could  bear.  That 
he  was  disposed  to  do  his  servants  good  on  im- 
portant occasions,  is  no  srreat  mitijgration  ;  bene- 
faction can  be  but  rare,  and  tyrannic  peevishness 
is  perpetuaL  He  did  not  spare  the  servants  of 
others.  Once  when  he  dined  alone  with  the 
Earl  of  Orrery,  he  said  of  one  that  waited  in  the 
room,  *'That  man  has,  since  we  sat  at  table, 
committed  fifteen  faults.^*  What  the  faults 
were.  Lord  Orrery,  from  whom  I  heard  the  story, 
had  not  been  attentive  enough  to  discover.  My 
number  may  perhaps  not  be  exact 

In  his  economy  he  practised  a  peculiar  and 
offensive  parsimony,  without  disguise  or  apology. 
The  practice  of  saving  being  once  necessary,  be- 
came habitual,  and  grew  first  ridiculous,  and 
at  last  detestable.  But  his  avarice,  though  it 
mifi^ht  exclude  pleasure,  was  never  suffered  to 
encroach  upon  his  virtue.  He  was  frugal  by  in- 
clination, but  liberal  by  principle ;  and  if  the 
Imrpose  to  which  he  destined  Ins  little  accumu- 
ations  be  remerabcrcd,  with  his  distribution  of 
occasional  charity,  it  will  perhaps  appear,  that 
he  only  liked  one  mode  of  expense  better  than 
another,  and  saved  merely  that  he  mi<rht  have 
*  somctliing  to  give.  He  did  not  grow  rich  by  in- 
juring his  successor*,  but  left  both  Larneor  and 
the  deanery  more  valuable  than  be  found  them. 
-  -Wil  b  all  this  talk  of  his  covctousness  and  ge-^ 


nerosity,  it  should  be  remembered  that  he 
never  nch.    The  revenue  of  his  deanery  was  not 
much  more  than  seven  hundred  a  year. 

His  beneficence  was  not  graced  with  tender* 
ness  or  civility  ;  he  relieved  without  pity,  and 
assisted  without  kindness;  so  that  those  who 
were  fed  by  him  could  hardly  love  him. 

He  made  a  rule  to  himself  to  give  but  one 
piece  at  a  time,  and  therefore  always  stored  his 
pocket  with  coins  of  different  value. 

Whatever  he  did,  he  seemed  willing  to  do  in 
a  manner  peculiar  to  himself,  without  sufficiently 
considering  that  singularity,  as  it  implies,  a  con- 
tempt of  the  general  practice,  is  a  kind  of  defi- 
ance which  justly  provokes  the  hostility  of 
ridicule;  he,  therefore,  who  indulges  peculiar 
habits  is  worse  than  others,  if  he  be  not  bettor. 

Of  his  humour,  a  story  told  by  Pope*  may 
afford  a  specimen. 

"  Dr.  Swifl  has  an  odd  blunt  way,  that  is  mis* 
taken  by  strangers  for  ill-nature. — 'Tis  so  odd, 
that  there  is  no  describing  it  but  by  facts.  Pll 
toll  you  one  that  first  comes  into  my  head.  One 
evening.  Gay  and  I  went  to  see  him :  you  know 
how  intimately  we  were  all  acquainted.  On  our 
coming  in,  *  Heydey,  ^entlemen^  (says  the  Doc- 
tor,' whafs  the'  meaning  of  this  visit?  How 
came  you  to  leave  the  great  lords  that  you  are  so 
fond  of,  to  come  hither  to  see  a  poor  Dean  7* — 
'  Because  we  would  rather  see  you  than  any  of 
them.' — 'Ay,  any  one  that  did  not  know  so  well 
as  I  do  might  believe  you.  But  since  you  are 
come,  I  must  get  some  supper  for  you,  I  sup- 
pose.'— *  No,  Doctor,  we  have  supped  already.' 
— *  Supped  already !  that's  impossible  !  why  'tis 
not  eight  o'clock  yet — That's  very  strange ;  but 
if  you  had  not  supped,  I  must  have  gotsomethinff 
for  you. — ^Let  me  see,  what  should  I  have  had  T 
A  couple  of  lobsters ;  ay,  that  would  have  done 
very  well ;  two  shillings — ^tarts,  a  shilling  ;  but 
you  will  drink  a  glass  of  wine  with  me,  tbouf  h 
you  supped  so  much  before  your  usual  time  only 
to  spare  my  pocket?' — *No,  we  had  rather 
talk  with  you  than  drink  with  you.' — *  But  if  you 
had  supped  with  me,  as  in  all  reason  yon  oo^ht 
to  have  done,  you  must  then  have  drank  with 
me. — A  bottle  of  wine,  two  shillings — ^two  and 
two  is  four,  and  one  is  five ;  just  two  and  six- 
pence a-piece.  There,  Pope,  there's  half-a^ 
crown  for  you,  and  there's  another  for  you,  Sir; 
for  I  won't  save  any  thin^  by  you  I  am  deter- 
mined.'— ^Thiswasall  said  ana  done  with  his 
usual  seriousness  on  such  occasions ;  and  tn  spite 
of  every  thing  we  could  say  to  the  contraiy,  he 
actually  obliged  us  to  take  the  money."^ 

In  the  intercourse  of  familiar  life,  ne  indulged 
his  disposition  to  petulance  and  sarcasm,  and 
thought  himself  injured  if  the  licentiom  oess  of 
his  raillery,  the  freedom  of  his  censures^  or  the 
petulance  of  his  frolics,  was  resented  or  r^ 
pressed.  He  predominated  over  hia  companions 
with  very  hign  ascendency,  and  probably  would 
bear  none  over  whom  he  could  not  predominate. 
To  give  him  advice,  was,  in  the  style  of  his 
friend  Delany,  **  to  venture  to  speak  to  him." 
This  customary  superiority  soon  ffrew  too  deli 
cate  for  truth  :  and  Swift,  with  all  his  penetra^ 
tion,  allowed  himself  to  be  delighted  with  low 
flattery. 

On  all  common  occasions,  he  habitually  affects 
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a  fltjle  of  airo^ance,  and  dictates  rather  than 
peraoadea.  This  authoritative  aad  magisterial 
tankage  he  expected  to  be  received  as  his  pe> 
cuhar  mode  of  jocularity ;  but  he  apparently 
flattered  his  own  arrogance  by  an  assumed  im- 
periousness,  in  which  he  was  ironical  only  to 
the  resentful,  and  to  the  submissive  sufficiently 
serious. 

He  told  stories  with  great  felicity,  and  de- 
lighted in  doing  what  he  knew  himselt  to  do  well ; 
he  was  therefore  captivated  by  the  respectful  si- 
lence of  a  steady  listener,  and  told  the  same  tales 
too  often. 

He  did  not,  however,  claim  the  right  of  talk- 
ing alone;  for  it  was  his  rule,  when  he  had 
spoken  a  minute,  to  give  room  by  a  pause  for 
any  other  speaker.  Of  time,  on  all  occasions, 
he  was  an  exact  computer,  and  knew  the  mi- 
nutes required  to  every  common  operation. 

^  It  may  be  justly  supposed  that  there  was  in 
his  conversation  what  appears  so  frequently  in 
his  letters,  an  affectation  of  familiarity  with  the 
great,  and  ambition  of  momentary  equality 
sought  and  enjoyed  by  the  neglect  of  those  cere- 
monies which  custom  has  established  as  the  bar- 
riers between  one  order  of  society  and  another. 
This  transgression  of  regularity  was  by  himself 
anci  his  admirers  termed  greatness  of  soul.  But 
a  great  mind  disdains  to  hold  any  thing  by  cour- 
tesy, and  therefore  never  usurps  what  a  lawful 
daimant  may  take  away.  He  that  encroaches 
on  another's  dignity  puts  himself  in  his  power  ; 
he  is  either  repelled  with  helpless  indignity  or 
endured  by  clemency  and  condescension. 

Of  Swift's  general  habits  of  thinking,  if  his 
letters  can  be  supposed  to  afford  any  evidence, 
he  was  not  a  man  to  be  either  loved  or  envied. 
He  seems  to  have  wasted  life  in  discontent,  by 
the  rage  of  neglected  pride  and  the  languishment 
of  unsatisfied  desire.  He  is  querulous  and  fas- 
tidious, arrogant  and  malignant;  he  scarcely 
sjpeaks  of  himself  but  with  indignant  lamenta- 
tions, or  of  others  but  with  insolent  superiority 
when  he  is  gay,  and  with  angry  contempt  when 
he  is  gloomy.  From  the  letters  that  passed  be- 
tween him  and  Pope  it  might  be  inferred,  that 
they,  with  Arbuthnot  and  Gay,  had  engrossed 
all  the  understanding  and  virtue  of  mankind; 
that  their  merits  Bllcd  the  world,  or  that  there 
was  no  hope  of  more.  They  show  the  age  in- 
volved in  aarkness,  and  shade  the  picture  with 
■nllen  emulation. 

When  the  Glueen's  death  drove  him  into  Ire- 
land, he  misrht  be  allowed  to  regret  for  a  time 
the  interception  of  his  views,  the  extinction  of 
his  hopes,  and  his  ejection  from  gay  scenes,  im- 
portant employment,  and  splendid  friendships  ; 
out  when  time  had  enabled  reason  to  prevail 
over  vexation,  the  complaints  which  at  first 
were  natural  became  ridiculous  because  they 
were  useless.  But  ouerulousness  was  now  grown 
habitual,  and  he  cned  out  when  he  probably  had 
ceased  to  feel.  His  reiterated  wailings  per- 
suaded Bolingbroke  that  he  was  really  willing' 
to  quit  his  deanery  for  an  English  parish  ;  and 
Bolingbroke  procured  an  exchange,  which  was 
rejected  ;  and  Swift  still  retained  the  pleasure  of 
complaining. 

Tne  greatest  difficulty  that  occurs,  in  analys- 
mg  his  character,  is  to  discover  by  what  depra- 
vity of  intellect  he  took  delight  in  revolving  iaeas 
from  which  almost  every  other  mind  Mirinka 


with  disgust  The  ideas  of  pleasure,  eren  wImh 
criminal,  may  solicit  the  imagination ;  but  what 
has  disease,  deformity,  and  filth,  upon  which  the 
thoughts  can  be  allured  to  dwell?  Delany  is 
willing  to  think  that  Swift's  mind  was  not  much 
tainted  A%nth  this^ross  corruption  before  his  long 
visit  to  Pope.  He  does  not  consider  how  he  de- 
grades his  hero,  by  making  him  at  fifty-nine  the 
pupil  of  turpitude,  and  liable  to  the  malignant  in- 
fluence of  an  ascendant  mind.  But  the  truth  is, 
that  Gulliver  had  described  his  Yahoos  before 
the  visit ;  and  he  that  had  formed  those  images 
had  nothing  filthy  to  learn. 

I  have  here  given  the  character  of  Swift  as  he 
exhibits  himself  to  my  perception ;  but  now  let 
another  be  heard  who  anew  him  better.  Dr. 
Delany,  after  long  acquaintance,  describes  him 
to  Lord  Orrery  in  these  terms : 

"  My  Lord,  when  yon  consider  Swift's  angu- 
lar, peculiar,  and  most  variegated  vein  of  wit,  al- 
ways intended  rightly,  although  not  always  so 
rightly  directed ;  delightful  in  many  instances, 
and  salutary  even  w^here  it  is  most  o^nrive; 
when  you  consider  his  strict  truth,  his  fortitude 
in  resisting  oppression  and  arbitrary  power ;  his 
fidelity  in  friendship ;  his  sincere  (ove  and  zeal 
for  religion ;  his  uprightness  in  making  li^ht  re- 
solutions, and  his  steadiness  in  acmenng  to 
them :  his  care  of  his  church,  its  choir,  its  eco- 
nomy, and  its  income ;  his  attention  to  all  those 
that  preached  in  his  cathedral,  in  order  to  their 
amendment  in  pronunciation  and  style ;  as  also 
his  remarkable  attention  to  the  interest  of  his 
successors,  preferably  to  his  own  present  emo- 
luments; his  invincible  patriotism,  even  to  a 
country  which  he  did  not  love ;  his  very  various, 
well-devised,  well-judged,  and  extensive  chari- 
ties, throughout  his  lite ;  and  his  whole  foitnne 
(to  say  nothing-  of  his  wife^s)  conveyed  to  the 
same  Christian  purposes  at  his  death ;  charities, 
from  which  he  could  enjoy  no  honour,  advan- 
tage, or  satisfaction,  of  any  kind  in  this  world : 
when  you  consider  his  ironical  and  humorous,, 
as  well  as  his  serious  schemes  for  the  promotion 
of  true  religion  and  virtue ;  his  success  in  soli- 
citing for  the  first-fruits  and  twentieths,  to  the 
unspeakable  benefit  of  the  established  church  oT 
Ireland ;  and  his  felicity  (to  rate  it  no  higher)  in 
giving  occasion  to  the  building  of  fifty  new* 
churches  in  London — 

**  All  this  considered,  the  character  of  his  life- 
will  appear  like  that  of  his  writings:  tiiey  vnSl 
both  bear  to  be  re-considered  and^  re-examined 
with  the  utmost  attention,  and  always  discover 
new  beauties  and  excellences  upon  every  exac 
mination. 

'*  They  will  bear  to  be  considered  as  the  son, 
in  which  the  brightness  will  hide  the  blemishes; 
and  whenever  petulant  ignorance,  pride,  malice, 
malipiity,  or  envy,  interposes  to  cloud  or  sully 
his  fame,  I  take  upon  me  to  pronounce,  that  the- 
eclipse  will  not  last  long. 

"  To  conclude — ^No  man  ever  deserved  better 
of  any  countrj  than  Swift  did  of  his ;  a  steady, 
persevering,  inflexible  friend ;  a  wise,  a  watcn- 
ful,  and  a  faithful  counsellor  j  under  many  se- 
vere trials  and  bitter  persecutions,  to  the  nttni- 
fest  hazard  both  ofhis  liberty  and  fortune. 

*'He  lived  a  blessing,  he  died  a  benefactor, 
and  his  name  will  ever  live  an  honour  to  Ire- 
land." 

In.  the  poetical  woika  of  Dr.  Swift  there  ii  noi 
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UQch  upon  wliich  the  critic  can  czefcm  ids 
povera.  They  are  often  hnmorouB,  almost  al- 
ways light,  and  hare  the  qualities  which  recom- 
mend rach  compositions,  easiness  and  gayetf . 
They  are,  for  the  most  part,  what  their  author 
mtended.  The  diction  is  correct,  the  numbers 
are  smooth,  and  the  rhymes  exact  There  sel- 
dom occurs  a  hard-laboured  expression  or  a  re- 
dundant epithet ;  all  his  verses  exemplify  his  own 
definition  of  a  good  style  f  they  consist  of  "  pro- 
per words  in  proper  places." 

To  divide  this  collection  into  classes,  and  show 
how  some  pieces  are  gross  and  some  are  trifling, 


would  be  to  tflU  tiie  reader  wfattt  he  knows  tl* 
ready,  and  to  find  faults  of  which  the  author 
could  not  be  ignorant,  who  certainly  wrote  oAeo 
not  to  his  judgment,  but  his  humour. 

It  was  said,  in  a  preface  to  one  of  the  Irish 
editions,  that  Swift  had  never  been  known  to 
take  a  single  thought  from  any  writer,  andent 
or  modem.  This  is  not  titerally  true;  bulDeiw 
haps  no  writer  can  easily  be  found  that  has  Dorw 
rowed  so  little,  or  that  in  all  his  excellences  and 
all  his  defects  has  so  well  maintained  his  daini 
to  be  considered  as  originaL 
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WiLLiAH  Broomk  was  bom  in  Cheshire,  as  y 
is  said,  of  very  mean  parents.  Of  the  place  of  R 
his  birth  or  tne  first  part  of  his  life,  I  have  not 
been  able  to  gain  any  mtelligence.  He  was  edu- 
csted  upon  the  foundation  ai  Eton,  and  was  cap- 
tain of  the  school  a  whole  year,  without  any  va- 
cancy by  which  he  might  have  obtained  a  scho- 
larship at  King's  College :  being  by  this  delay, 
such  as  is  said  to  have  happened  very  rarely,  su- 

Eerannnated,  he  was  sent  to  St  John's  College 
y  the  contributions  of  his  friends,  where  he  ob- 
tained a  small  exhibition. 

At  this  college  he  lived  for  some  time  in  the 
same  chamber  with  the  well-known  Ford,  by 
whom  1  have  formeriy  heard  him  described  as  a 
contracted  scholar  and  a  mere  versifier,  unac- 
quainted with  life  and  unskilful  in  conversation. 
His  addiction  to  metre  was  then  sudi,  that  his 
companions  familiarly  called  him  Poet  When 
he  had  opportunities  of  mingling  with  mankind, 
he  cleared  himself^  as  Ford  likewise  owned,  from 
thegreat  part  of  lua  scholastic  met 

He  appeared  eariy  in  the  world  as  a  trans- 
lator of  the  '*  Iliads*'  into  prose,  in  conjunction 
with  Ozell  and  Oldiswortk.  How  the  several 
parts  were  distributed  is  not  known.  This  is 
the  translation  of  which  Osell  boasted  as  supe- 
rior, in  Toland's  opinion,  to  that  of  Pope :  it  has 
long  since  vanished,  and  is  now  in  no  danger 
from  (he  critics. 

He  was  introduced  to  Mr.  Pope,  who  was 
then  visiting  Sir  John  Cotton  at  Madmgley  near 
Cambridge,  and  gained  so  much  of  his  esteem, 
that  he  was  employed,  I  believe,  to  make  ex- 
tracts firom  Eustathius  for  the  notes  to  the  trans- 
lation of  the  ''Iliad;"  and  in  the  volumes  of 
poetry  published  by  Lintot,  commonly  called 
*'Po^s  Miscellanies,"  many  of  his  early  ]Heces 
were  inserted. 

Pope  and  Broome  were  to  be  yet  more  closely 
connected.  When  the  success  of  the  "Iliad" 
gave  encouragement  to  a  version  of  the  "  Odys- 
se}^"  Pope,  weary  of  the  toil,  called  Fenton 
and  Broome  to  his  assistance  ;  and,  taking  only 
half  the  work  upon  himself,  divided  the  other 
half  between  his  partners,  giving  four  books  to 
Fenton  and  sight  to  Broome.  Fen  ion's  books 
I  have  enumerated  in  his  life:    to  the  lot  of 


Broome  fell  the  second,  sixth,  eighth,  eleventh, 
bwelflh,  sixteenth,  eighteenth,  and  twenty-third, 
together  with  the  bunien  of  writing  all  the  notes. 

As  this  translation  is  a  very  important  event 
in  poetical  history,  the  reader  has  a  right  to 
know  upon  what  grounds  I  establish  my  narra 
tion.  That  the  version  was  not  wholly  Pope's 
was  always  known ;  he  had  mentioned  the  ao- 
sistance  of  two  friends  in  his  proposals,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  work  some  account  is  given  by 
Broome  of  their  different  parts,  which  nowever 
mentions  only  five  books  as  written  by  the 
coadjutors ;  the  fourth  and  twentieth  by  Fen- 
ton ;  the  sixth,  the  eleventh,  and  the  eighteenth, 
by  himself;  though  Pope,  in  an  advertisement 
prefixed  afterwards  to  a  new  volume  of  his 
works,  claimed  only  twelve.  A  natural  curiosity 
after  the  real  conduct  of  so  great  an  undertak 
ing  incited  me  once  to  inquire  of  Dr.  Warburton, 
who  told  me,  in  his  warm  language,  that  he 
thought  the  relation  fiiven  in  the  note  "  a  lie ;" 
but  uat  he  was  not  able  to  ascertain  the  several 
shares.  The  intelligence  which  Dr.  Warburton 
could  not  afford  me  I  obtained  from  Mr.  Langton, 
to  whom  Mr.  Spence  had  imparted  it 

The  price  at  which  Pope  purchased  this  a^ 
sistance  was  three  hundred  pounds  paid  to  Fen- 
ton, and  five  hundred  to  Broome,  with  as  many 
copies  as  he  wanted  for  his  friends,  whicn 
amounted  to  one  hundred  more.  The  pa3rment 
made  to  Fenton  I  know  not  but  by  heiursay ; 
Broome's  is  very  distinctly  told  by  rope,  in  the 
notes  to  the  "  Dunciad." 

It  b  evident,  that,  according  to  Pope's  own 
estimate,  Broome  wss  unkindly  treated.  U 
four  books  could  merit  three  hundred  pounds^ 
eight  and  all  the  notes,  equivalent  at  least  to 
four,  had  certainly  a  r^ht  to  more  than  six. 

Broome  probaoly  considered  himself  as  in- 
jured, and  there  was  for  some  time  more  than 
coldness  between  him  and  his  employer.  He 
always  spoke  of  Pope  as,  too  mucn  a  lover  of 
money;  and  Pope  pursued  him  with  avowed 
hostihty ;  for  he  not  only  named  him  disrespect- 
fully in  the  "  Dunciad,"  but  quoted  him  more 
than  once  in  the  "  Bathos,"  as  a  proficient  in 
the  "  Art  of  Sinking ;"  and  in  his  enumeration 
of  the  dififerent  kin^  of  poeU  distinguished  for 
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tlie  profoiiiid,  ha  rednms  Broome  among  "  the 
pairotB  who  repeat  another's  words  in  such  a 
aoane  odd  tone  as  makes  them  seem  their  own." 
I  have  been  told  that  they  were  afterwards  re- 
oonciled ;  but  I  am  afraid  their  peace  was  with- 
out friendship. 

He  afterwards  published  a  Miscellany  of 
Poems,  which  is  inserted,  with  corrections,  in 
the  late  compilation. 

He  never  rose  to  a  very  high  dignity  in  the 
ehurch.  He  was  some  time  rector  of  Sturston 
m  Suffolk,  where  he  married  a  wealthy  widow  ; 
and  afterwards,  when  the  kinff  visited  Com- 
'bridge  (1728)  became  doctor  of  laws.  He  was 
(in  August  1728)  presented  bv  the  crown  to  the 
rectory  of  Pulham  in  Norfolk,  which  he  held 
with  OtdLley  Magna  in  SufiR)lk,  given'  him  by 
•the  Lord  Comwidlis,  to  whom  he  was  chaplain, 
who  added  the  vicarage  of  Eye  in  SuffolK ;  he 
then  resigned  Pulham,  and  retained  the  other  two. 

Towards  the  close  of  his  life  be  grew  again 

Bietical,  and  amused  himself  with  translating 
des  of  Anacreon,  which  he  published  in  the 
^'Gentleman's  Magazine"  under  the  name  of 
•Chester.  d 

He  died  at  Bath,  November  16,1745,  and  wasi 
1>uried  in  the  Abbey  Church.  ' 

Of  Broome,  though  it  cannot  be  said  that  he 
wax  a  great  poet,  it  would  be  unjust  to  deny 
that  he  was  an  excellent  versifier ;  his  lines  are 
snooth  and  sonorous,  and  his  diction  is  select 


and  elegant.  His  ihymes  are  sometimes  im 
suitable ;  in  his  "  Melancholy,"  he  makes  breath 
rhyme  to  Hrth  in  one  place,  and  to  earth  in 
another.  Those  faults  occur  but  seldom ;  and 
he  had  such  power  of  words  and  numbers  as 
fitted  him  for  translation;  but  in  his  original 
works,  recollection  seems  to  have  been  his  busi- 
ness more  than  invention.  His  imitations  are 
so  apparent,  that  it  is  a  part  of  his  reader's  em- 
plo^ent  to  recall  the  verses  of  some  former 
poet  Sometimes  he  copies  the  most  popular 
writers,  for  he  seems  scarcely  to  endeavour  at 
concealment ;  and  sometimes  he  picks  up  frag- 
ments in  obscure  comers.    His  lines  to  Fenton, 

Serene,  ihe  vting  of  pain  thy  thoughts  heguile. 
And  make  affllaions  objects  of  a  smile, 

brought  to  my  mind  some  lines  on  the  death 

of  Gtueen  Mary,  written  by  Barnes,  of  whom 

I  should  not  have  expected  to  find  an  imitator : 

But  thou,  O  Muse !  whose  sweet  nepenthean  longoo 
Can  charm  the  pangs  of  death  with  aeathleM  songj 
Canst  ttinging  plagues  with  easy  thoughts  begutUj 
Make  pains  ana  tortures  objects  of  a  smile. 

To  detect  his  imitations  were  tedious  and  use 

less.    What  he  takes  he  seldom  makes  worse ; 

and  he  cannot  be  justly  thought  a  mean  man 

whom  Pope  chose  for  an  associate,  and  whose 

co-operation  was  considered  by  Pope's  enemies 

as  so  important,  that  he  was  attacked  by  Henley 

with  this  ludicrous  distich : 

Pope  came  ofi"  clean  with  Homer ;  but  diej  say 
Broome  went  befine,  and  kindly  nirept  the  way. 
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Alcxirdbr  Pope  was liomm  London,*  May 
"$2, 1688,  of  parents  whose  rank  or  station  was 
never  ascertained  ;  we  are  informed  that  they 
were  of  "  eentle  blood ;"  that  his  fhther  was  of 
a  ffunily  of  which  the  Earl  of  Downe  was  the 
head  J  and  that  his  mother  was  the  daughter  of 
Wilham  Turner,  Esquire,  of  York,  who  had 
likewise  three  sons,  one  of  whom  had  the  ho- 
nour of  being  killed,  and  the  other  o^  d^ing  in 
the  service  of  Charles  the  First ;  the  third  was 
made  a  general  officer  in  Spain,  from  whom  the 
sister  iimerited  what  sequestrations  and  for- 
feitures had  left  in  the  family. 

This,  and  this  only,  is  told  by  Pope,  who  is 
more  willing,  as  I  have  heard  observed,  to  show 
what  his  father  was  not,  than  what  he  was. 
It  is  allowed  that  he  grew  ridi  by  trade  ;  but 
whether  in  a  shop  or  on  the  exchange,  was  ne- 
ver discovered  tin  Mr.  Tyres  told,  on  the  au- 
thority of  Mrs.  Racket,  that  he  was  a  linen- 
draper  in  the  Strand.  Both  parents  were 
papists. 

Pope  was  from  his  birth  of  a  constitution 
tender  and  delicate ;  but  is  said  to  have  shown 
remarkable  gentleness  and  sweetness  of  disposi- 
tion. The  weakness  of .  his  body  continued 
through  his  life  ;t  but  the  mildness  of  his  mind 

*  In  Lombard-street,  according  to  Dr.  Warton.—C. 
f  This  weakness  was  so  freat,  that  he  consumly  wore 


perhaps  ended  with  his  childhood.  ^  His  rcneOf 
when  no  was  Tonng,  was  so  pleasms^  that  he 
was  called  in  fondness  "the  little  Nightingale." 

Being  not  sent  early  to  school  he  was  taught 
to  read  by  an  aunt ;  and  when  he  was  seven  or 
eight  years  old  became  a  lover  of  books.  He 
first  learned  to  write  by  inaitatin^  printed  books ; 
a  species  of  penmanship  in  which  he  retained 
ereat  excellence  through  his  whole  life,  tbou|^ 
his  ordinary  hand  was  not  elegant 

When  he  was  about  eight,  he  w^s  placed  in 
Hampshire,  under  Tavemer,  a  Romish  priest, 
who,  oy  a  method  very  rarely  practised,  taught 
lum  the  Greek  and  Latin  rudiments  together. 
He  was  now  first  regularly  initiated  in  poetry 
by  the  perusal  of  "  Ogilby's  Homer**  and 
"  Sandys'  Ovid.**  Ogilby's  assistance  he  never 
repaid  with  any  praise ;  but  of  Sandys,  he  d^ 
dared,  in  his  notes  to  the  "  Iliad,"  that  En|^ish 
]}oetry  owed  much  of  its  beauty  to  his  transla- 
tion. Sandys  very  rarely  attempted  original 
composition. 

From  the  care  of  Tavemer,  under  whom  his 
proficiency  was  considerable,  he  was  removed 
to  a  school  at  Twyford,  near  Winchester,  and 

stays,  as  I  JiaTO  been  assured  by  a  waterman  at  TwicJc. 
enham,  who,  in  lifting  him  into  his  boat,  had  often  fell 
them.  His  method  of  talcing  the  air  on  the  water  was  to 
have  a  sedan  chair  in  the  boat,  In  which  he  sat  wiib  ^aa 
glasses  down.  -H 
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agftin  to  another  school,  about  Hyde*park  Cor- 
ner ;  from  wjiicfa  he  used  sometimes  to  stroll  to 
the  playhouse,  and  was  so  delighted  with  thea- 
trical exhibition,  that  he  formed  a  kind  of  piny 
from  "Ogilby*8  Iliad,"  with  some  verses  of  his 
own  intermixed,  which  he  persuaded  his  sch(W)l- 
fellows  to  act,  with  the  addition  of  his  master's 
{pirdener,  who  personated  Ajax. 

At  the  two  last  schools  he  used  to  represent 
himself  as  having  lost  *part  of  what  Tavemer 
had  taught  him ;  and  on  his  master  at  Twyford 
he  had  already  exercised  his  poetry  in  a  lam- 
poon. Yet  under  those  masters  he  translated 
more  than  a  fourth  part  of  the  "  Metamor- 
phoses." If  he  kept  the  same  proportion  in  his 
other  exercises,  it  cannot  be  thought  that  his  loss 
was  great. 

He  tells  of  himself,  in  his  poems,  that  "  he 
lisped  in  numbers;"  and  used  to  say  that  he 
could  not  remember  the  time  when  he  bep.in  to 
make  verses.  In  the  style  of  fiction  it  niiirht 
have  been  said  of  him  as  of  Pindar,  that,  when 
!ie  lay  in  his  cradle,  *'  the  bees  swarmed  about 
his  mouth." 

About  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  his  father, 
who  was  undoubtedly  disappointed  by  the  sud- 
den blast  of  popish  prosperity,  quitted  his  trade, 
and  retired  to  Binfield  in  Windsor  Forest,  with 
about  twenty  thousand  pounds ;  for  which,  be- 
ing conscientiously  dctrrmined  not  to  entnist  it 
to  the  government,  he  found  no  better  use  than 
that  of  locking  it  up  in  a  chest,  and  taking  from 
it  what  his  expenses  required :  and  his  life  was 
long  enough  to  consume  a  great  part  of  it  before 
his  son  came  to  the  inheritance. 

To  Binfield,  Pope  was  called  by  his  father 
when  he  was  about  twelve  years  old ;  and  there 
he  had,  for  a  few  months,  the  assistance  of  one- 
Deane,  another  priest,  of  whom  he  learned  only 
to  construe  a  little  of  "  TuUy's  Offices."  How 
Mr.  Deane  could  spend,  with  a  boy  who  had 
translated  so  much  of  Ovid,  some  months  over 
a  small  part  of  "  TuUy's  Offices,"  it  is  now  vain 
to  inquire. 

Of  a  youth  so  successfully  employed,  and  so 
conspicuously  improved,  a  minute  account  must 
be  naturally  desired ;  but  curiosity  must  be  con- 
tented with  confused,  imperfect,  and  sometimes 
improbable  intelligence.  Pope,  finding  little 
advantage  from  external  help,  resolved  thence- 
forward to  direct  himself,  and  at  twelve  formed 
a  plan  of  study,  which  he  completed  with  little 
otner  incitement  than  the  desire  of  excellence.^ 

His  primary  and  principal  purpose  was  to  be 
a  poet,  with  which  his  father  accidentally  con- 
curred by  proposing  subjects,  and  obliging  him 
to  correct  his  performances  by  many  revisals  ; 
after  which,  the  old  gentleman,  when  he  was 
satisfied,  would  say,  "  these  are  good  rhymes." 

In  his  perusal  oi  the  English  poets  he  soon 
distinguisned  the  versification  of  Dryden,  which 
he  considered  as  the  model  to  be  studied,  and 
waa  impressed  with  such  veneration  for  his 
instmctor,  that  he  persuaded  some  friends  to 
take  him  to  the  coffee-house  which  Dryden  fre- 
quented, and  pleased  himself  with  havmg  seen 
him. 

Diyden  died  May  1,  1701,  some  days  before 
Pope  was  twelve ;  so  early  must  he  therefore 
have  felt  the  power  of  harmony  and  the  zeal  of 
genius.  Who  does  not  wish  that  Dryden  could 
have  kpowa  the  value  of  the  homage  that  was 
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paid  him,  and  foreseen  the  ^^tnees  of  hit 

young  admirer  ? 

The  earliest  of  Pope's  productions  is  his  "Ode 
on  Solitude,"  written  before  he  was  twelve,  in 
which  there  is  nothing  more  than  other  forward 
hoys  have  attained,  and  which  is  not  equal  to 
Cowley's  performances  at  the  same  age. 

His  time  was  now  wholly  spent  in  reading 
and  writing.  As  he  read  the  classics,  he  amused 
himself  with  trans^lating  them  ;  and  at  fourteen 
made  a  version  of  the  first  book  of  "  The  The- 
bais,"  which,  with  some  revision,  he  afterwards 
published.  He  must  have  been  at  this  time,  if 
he  had  no  tielp,  a  considerable  proficient  in  the 
Latin  tongue. 

By  Dryden's  Fables,  which  had  then  been  not 
long  published,  and  were  much  in  the  hands 
of  poetical  readers,  he  was  tempted  to  try  his 
own  skill  in  giving  Chaucer  a  more  fashionable 
appearance,  and  put  "January  and  May,"  and 
the  "  Prologue  of  the  Wife  of  Bath,"  into  modem 
English.  He  translated  likewise  the  epistle  of 
"Sappho  to  Phaon,"  from  Ovid,  to  complete 
the  version  which. was  before  imperfect;  and 
wrote  some  other  small  pieces,  which  he  after- 
wards printed. 

He  sometimes  imitated  the  English  poets,  and 
professed  to  have  written  at  fourteen  his  poem 
upon  "  Silence,"  after  Rochester's  "  Nothmg.** 
lie  had  now  formed  his  versification,  and  9ie 
smoothness  of  his  numbers  surpassed  his  on- 
ginal ;  but  this  is  a  small  part  of  his  praise ;  he 
discovers  such  acquaintance  both  with  human 
life  and  public  affairs,  as  is  not  easily  conceived 
to  have  been  attainable  by  a  boy  of  fourteen  in 
Windsor  Forest 

Next  year  he  was  desirous  of  opening  to  him* 
self  new  sources  of  knowledge,  by  making  him- 
self acquainted  witli  modem  languages ;  and 
removeu  for  a  time  to  London,  that  he  might 
study  French  and  Italian,  which,  as  he  desired 
notlnng  more  than  to  read  them,  were  by  diligent 
application  soon  despatched.  Of  Italian  learn- 
ing he  docs  not  appear  to  have  ever  made  much 
use  in  his  subsequent  studies. 

He  then  returned  to  Binfield,  and  delighted 
himself  with  his  own  poetry.  He  tried  all  styles 
and  many  subjects.  He  wrote  a  comedy,  a 
tragedy,  an  epic  poem,  with  panegyrics  on  all 
the  princes  of  Europe ;  and,  as  he  confesses, 
"  thought  himself  the  greatest  genius  that  ever 
was."  Self-confidence  is  the  first  requisite  to 
great  undertakings.  He,  indeed,  who  forms 
his  opinion  of  himself  in  solitude  without  know- 
ing the  powers  of  other  men,  is  very  liable  to 
error;  but  it  was  the  felicity  of  Pope  to  rate 
himself  at  his  real  value. 

Most  of  his  puerile  productions  were,  by  his 
maturcr  judgment,  afterguards  destroyed.  "Al- 
cander,"  the  Epic  poem,  was  burned  by  the  per- 
suasion of  Atterbury.  The  tragedy  was  founded 
on  the  legend  of  St  Genevieve.  Of  the  comedy 
there  is  no  account 

Concerning  his  studies  it  is  related,  that  he 
translated  «  Tully  on  Old  Age ;"  and  (hat  be- 
sides his  books  of'^  poetry  and  criticism,  he  read 
"Temple's  Essays"  and  "Locke  on  Human 
Understandin'g."  His  reading,  though  his  fa- 
vourite authors  are  not  known,  appears  to  have 
been  sufficiently  extensive  and  multifarious ;  for 
his  early  pieces  show,  with  sufficient  evidence^ 
his  knowledge  of  books. 
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He  that  ifl  alecsad  with  himBelf  etaaiy  ima^ 
cines  that  he  shall  please  others.  Sir  William 
Trambull,  who  had  been  ambassador  at  Con- 
stantinople,  and  secretary  of  state,  when  he 
retired  from  business,  (ixed  his  residence  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Binfield.  Pope,  not  yet  six- 
teen, was  introduced  to  the  statesman  of  sixty, 
and  BO  distinguished  himself,  lliat  their  inter- 
views ended  in  friendship  and  correspondence. 
Pope  was,  through  his  whole  life,  ambitious  of 
splendid  acquaintance ;  and  he  seems  to  have 
wanted  neither  diligence  nor  success  in  attract- 
ing the  notice  of  the  creat  j  for^  from  his  first 
entrance  into  the  world,  and  his  entrance  was 
Tery  early,  he  was  admitted  to  familiarity  with 
those  whose  rank  or  station  made  them  most 
conspicuous. 

From  the  age  of  sixteen  the  life  of  Pope,  as 
an  author,  may  be  properly  computed.  He  now 
wrote  bifi  Pastorals,  which  were  shown  to  the 
poets  and  critics  of  that  time  :  as  they  well  de- 
aerved,  they  were  read  with  admiration,  and 
many  praises  were  bestowed  upon  them  and 
upon  uie  Preface,  which  is  both  elesrant  and 
learned  in  a  hifh  degree  ;  they  were,  however, 
not  published  till  five  years  afterwards. 

Cowley,  Milton,  and  Pope,  arc  distinguished 
among  the  English  poets  by  the  early  exertion  of 
their  powers  ;  but  the  works  of  Cowley  alune 
were  published  in  his  childhood,  and  tliercforc 
of  him  only  can  it  be  certain  that  his  puerile 
performances  received  no  improvement  from  his 
maturer  studies. 

At  this  time  began  his  acquaintance  with 
Wycherley,  a  man  who  seems  to  have  had 
among  his  contemporaries  his  full  share  of  repu- 
tation, to  have  been  esteemed  without  virtue, 
and  caressed  without  good  humour.  Pope  was 
proud  of  liis  notice;  Wycherley  wrote  versca 
m  his  praise,  which  he  was  charged  by  Dennis 
with  writing  to  himself,  and  tncy  agreed  for 
a  while  to  flatter  one  another.  It  is  pleasant  to 
remark  how  soon  Pope  learned  the  cant  of  an 
author,  and  began  to  treat  critics  with  contempt, 
though  he  had  yet  suffered  nothing  from  them. 

But  the  fondness  of  Wycherley  was  loo  vio- 
lent to  last  His  esteem  of  Pope  was  such,  that 
he  submitted  some  poems  to  his  revision  :  and 
when  Pope,  perhaps  proud  of  such  confidence, 
was  sufficiently  bold  in  his  criticisms  and  liberal 
in  his  alterations,  the  old  scribbler  was  angry  to 
see  his  pages  defaced,  and  felt  more  pain  from 
the  detection,  than  content  from  the  amendment 
of  liis  faults.  They  parted ;  but  Pope  always 
considered  him  with  kindness,  and  visited  him  a 
little  time  before  he  died. 

Another  of  liis  early  correspondents  was  Mr. 
Cromwell,  of  whom  I  have  learned  nothing  par- 
ticular but  that  he  used  to  ride  a  hunting  in  a 
tiewi^.  He  was  fond,  and  perhaps  vam,  of 
amusing  himself  with  poetry  and  criticism ;  and 
sometimes  sent  his  performances  to  Pope,  who 
did  not  forbear  such  remarks  as  were  now  and 
then  unwelcome.  Pope,  in  his  turn,  put  the 
juvenile  version  of  "Statins"  into  his  hands  for 
correction. 

Their  correspondence  afforded  the  public  its 
first  knowledge  of  Pope's  epiatolarv  powers ;  for 
his  Letters  were  given  by  Cromwell  to  one  Mrs. 
Thomas ;  and  she  many  years  afterwards  sold 
them  to  Ourll,  who  iuserted  them  in  a  volume  of 
his  Miscellanies. 


Walsh,  a  name  yet  presenred  among  tte 
minor  poets,  was  one  of  his  first  enoourageis; 
His  regard  was  gained  by  the  Pastorals,  and 
from  him  Pope  received  the  counsel  by  which  he 
seems  to  have  regulated  his  studies.  Wald> 
advised  him  to  correctness,  which,  as  he  told 
him,  tlie  English  poets  had  hitherto  neglected 
and  which  therefore  was  lefl  to  him  as  a  basis  oi 
fame :  and,  being  delighted  with  rural  poems, 
recommended  to  him  to  write  a  pastoral  comedy, 
hke  those  which  are  read  so  eagerly  in  Italy ;  a 
desi/sfn  which  Pope  probably  did  not  approve,  as 
he  did  not  follow  it. 

Pope  had  now  declared  himself  a  poet ;  and, 
thiniiing  himself  entitled  to  poetical  conversa- 
tion, began  at  seventeen  to  freouent  Will's,  a 
coffee-house  on  the  north  side  oi  Russell-stieet 
in  Covent-garden,  where  the  wits  of  that  time 
used  to  assemble,  and  where  Dryden  had,  when 
he  lived,  been  accustomed  to  preside. 

During  this  period  of  his  life  he  was  indefa- 
tigahly  diligent  and  insatiably  curious ;  wanting 
health  for  violent  and  money  for  expensive 
pleasures ;  and  having  excited  in  himself  very 
strong  desires  of  intellectual  eminence,  he  spent 
much  of  his  time  over  his  books ;  but  he  read 
only  to  store  his  mind  with  facts  and  images, 
seizing  all  that  his  authors  presented  with  undis- 
tinguishable  voracity,  and  with  an  appetite  for 
knowledge  too  eager  to  be  nice.  In  a  mind 
like  his,  however,  all  the  faculties  were  at  once 
involuntarily  improving.  Judgment  is  forced 
upon  us  by  experience.  He  that  reads  many 
books  must  compare  one  opinion  or  one  style 
witli  another ;  and,  when  he  compares,  must 
necessarily  distinguish,  reject,  and  prefer.  But 
the  account  given  by  himself  of  liis  studies  was, 
that  from  fourteen  to  twenty  he  read  only  for 
amusement,  from  twenty  to  twenty-seven  fqr 
improvement  and  instruction;  that  in  the  first 
part  of  this  time  he  desired  only  to  know,  and 
in  the  second  he  endeavoured  to  judge. 

The  Pastorals,  which  had  been  for  some  time 
handed  about  among  poets  and  critics,  were  at 
last  printed  (1709)  in  Tonson's  "Miscellany," 
in  a  volume  which  began  with  the  Pastorals  of 
Philips  and  ended  with  those  of  Pope. 

The  same  year  was  written  the  "  Essay  on 
Criticism ;"  a  work  which  displays  such  extent 
of  comprehension,  such  nicety  of  distinction, 
such  acquaintance  with  mankind,  and  such 
knowledge  both  of  ancient  and  modem  learn- 
ing, as  are  not  of\en  attained  by  the  maturest 
age  and  longest  experience.  It  was  published 
about  two  years  afterwards ;  and,  being  praised 
by  Addison  in  "The  Spectator"*  with  sufBcient 
liberality,  met  with  so  much  favour  as  enraged 
Dennis,  **  who,"  he  says,  "  found  himself  at- 
tacked, without  any  manner  of  provocation  on 
his  side,  and  attacked  in  his  person,  instead  of 
his  writings,  by  one  who  was  wholly  a  stranger 
to  him,  at  a  time  when  all  the  world  knew  he 
was  persecuted  by  fortune ;  and  not  only  saw 
that  this  was  attempted  in  a  clandestine  manner, 
with  the  utmost  falsehood  and  calumny,  but 
found  that  all  this  was  done  hv  a  little  affected 
hypocrite,  who  had  nothing  in  ^is  mouth  at  the 
same  time  but  truth,  candour,  friendship,  good- 
nature, humanity,' and  magnanimity," 

♦  No.  2.">3.  But,  accordinjjf  to  Dr.  Wartnn,  Pope  wa9 
(i}<plea!«iMl  :it  one  pasan^-f,  in  wliich  Addison  censure* 
the  admission  of  ''some  &uroke«  of  illotiature.'*— CX 
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How  the  attack  was  clandestine  is  not  easily 
perceired,  nor  how  his  person  is  depreciated ; 
out  he  seems  to  have  known  something  of 
Pope's  character,  in  whom  may  be  discovered 
an  appeiite  to  talk  too  frequently  of  his  own 
virtues. 

The  pamphlet  is  such  as  ra^e  might  be  ex- 
pected to  dictate.  He  supposes  himself  to  be 
asked  two  questions ;  whether  the  Essay  will 
succeed,  and  who  or  what  is  the  author. 

Its  success  he  admits  to  be  secured  by  the 
false  opinions  then  prevalent;  the  author  he 
concludes  to  be  "  young  and  raw." 

"  First,  because  he  discovers  a  sufficiency  be- 
yond his  little  ability,  and  hath  rashly  under- 
taken a  task  infinitely  above  his  force.  Secondly, 
while  this  little  author  struts,  and  afTccts  the 
dictatorian  air^  he  plainly  shows,  that  at  the 
same  time  he  is  under  the  rod ;  and,  while  he 
pretends  to  ffive  laws  to  others,  is  a  pedantic 
slave  to  authority  and  opinion.  Thirdly,  he 
hath,  like  schoolboys,  lx)rrowed  both  from 
living  and  dead.  Fourthly,  he  knows  not  his 
own  mind,  and  frequently  contradicts  himself. 
Fifthly,  he  is  ahnost  perpetually  in  the  wronff." 

All  these  positions  he  attempts  to  prove  by 
quotations  and  remarks;  but  his  desire  to  do 
mischief  is  greater  than  his  power.  He  has, 
however,  justly  criticised  some  passages  in  thes^ 
lines: 

There  are  whom  heavni  has  blesi'd  with  store  of  wit, 

Yec  want  a«  much  acain  to  manage  it ; 

S'or  Wit  and  Judgment  ever  are  at  strife- 
It  is  apparent  that  wit  has  two  meanings,  and 
that  what  is  wanted,  though  called  wit,  is  truly 
judgment.  So  far  Dennis  is  undoubtedly  right : 
Dut  not  content  with  argument,  he  will  have  a 
little  mirth,  and  triumphs  over  the  first  couplet 
in  terms  too  elegant  to  be  forgotten.  "  By  the 
way,  what  rare  numbers  are  here .'  Would  not 
one  swear  that  this  youngster  had  espoused  some 
antiquated  muse,  who  had  sued  out  a  divorce  on 
account  of  impotence  from  some  superannuated 
sinner ;  and,  having  been  poxed  by  her  former 
spouse,  has  got  the  gout  in  her  decrepit  af  e, 
which  makes  her  hobble  so  damnably  ?"  This 
was  the  man  who  would  reform  a  nation  sink- 
ing into  barbarity. 

In  another  place  Pope  himself  allowed  that 
Dennis  had  detected  one  of  those  blunders  which 
are  called  '*  bulls.''  The  first  edition  had  this 
line: 

What  Is  thfe  wft-~ 

Where  wanted,  acorn'd;  and  envied  where  acquired? 

"  How,"  says  the  critic,  "  can  wit  be  scorned 
where  it  is  not  ?  Is  not  this  a  figure  frequently 
employed  in  Hibernian  land  ?  The  person  that 
wants  this  wit  may  indeed  be  scorned,  but  the 
scorn,  shows  the  honour  which  the  contemner 
has  for  wit."  Of  this  remark  Pope  made  the 
proper  use,  by  correcting  the  passage. 

I  have  preserved,  I  think,  all  that  is  reason- 
able in  Dennis's  Criticism  ;  it  remains  that  jus- 
tice be  done  to  his  delicacy.  "  For  his  ac- 
quaintance (says  Dennis)  he  names  Mr.  Walsh, 
who  had  by  no  means  tlie  qualification  which 
this  author  reckons  absolutely  necessary  to  a 
oritic,  it  being  very  certain  that  he  was,  like 
this  Essaver,  a  very  indifferent  poet ;  he  loved 
to  be  well  dressed;  and  I  remember  a  little 
young  gentleman  whom  Mr.  Walsh  used  to 


take  into  his  company,  as  a  doable  foil  to  his 
person  and  capacity.  Inquire  between  Sun* 
ninghill  and  Oakenham,  for  a  young,  short, 
squab  gentleman,  the  very  bow  of  the  god  of 
love,  and  tell  mo  whether  he  be  a  proper  author 
to  make  personal  reflections?  He  may  extol 
the  ancients,  but  he  has  reason  to  thank  the 
gods  that  he  was  bom  a  modem;  for  had  he 
been  bom  of  Grecian  parents,  and  his  father 
consequently  had  by  law  had  the  absolute  dis- 
posal of  him,  his  life  had  been  no  longer  than 
that  of  one  of  his  poems,  the  life  of  half  a  day. 
Let  the  person  of  a  gentleman  of  his  parts  be 
never  so  contemptible,  his  inward  man  is  ten 
times  more  ridiculous  ;  it  being  impossible  that 
liis  outward  fonn,  though  it  be  that  of  down- 
right monkey,  should  differ  so  much  from  hu- 
man shape,  as  his  unthinking  immaterial  part 
does  from  human  understanding."  Thus  be^an 
the  hostility  between  Pope  anq  Dennis,  which, 
though  it  was  suspended  for  a  short  time,  never 
was  appeased.  Pope  seems,  at  first,  to  have 
attacked  him  wantonly ;  but,  though  he  always 
professed  to  despise  him,  he  discovers,  by  men- 
tioning him  very  often,  that  he  felt  his  force  or 
his  venom. 

Of  this  essay.  Pope  declared,  that  he  did  not 
expect  the  sale  to  be  quick,  because  *'  not  one 
gentleman  in  sixty,  even  of  liberal  education, 
could  understand  it"  The  gentlemen  and  the 
education  of  that  time  seem  to  have  been  of  a 
lower  character  than  they  are  of  this.  He 
mentioned  a  thousand  copies  as  a  numerous 
impression. 

Dennis  ^"as  not  his  only  ccnsurer :  the  zeal- 
ous papists  thoui^ht  the  monks  treated  with  too 
much  contempt,  and  Erasmus  too  studiously 
praised  ;  but  to  these  objections  he  had  not 
much  regard. 

The  Essay  has  been  translated  into  French  by 
Hamilton,  author  of  the  "Comte  de  Granwnont," 
whose  version  was  never  printed,  by  Robotham,, 
secretary  to  the  Kin^  for  Hanover,  and  by  Res- 
nel;  and  commented  by  Dr.  Warburton,  who 
has  discovered  in  it  such  order  and  connexion 
as  was  not  perceived  by  Addison,  nor,  as  is  said, 
intended  by  the  author. 

Almost  every  poem  consisting  of  precepts  is 
so  far  arbitrary  and  immethodical,  that  many 
of  the  paragraphs  may  change  places  with  no 
apparent  inconvenience  ;  for  of  two  or  more  po- 
sitions depending  upon  some  remote  and  general 
principle,  there  is  seldom  any  cogent  reason  why 
one  should  precede  the  other.    But  for  the  order 
in  which  they  stand,  whatever  it  be,  a  little  in- 
genuity may  easily  give  a  reason.    *'  It  is  pos-^ 
sible,"  says  Hooker,  "  that  by  long  circumduc- 
tion, from  any  one  truth  all  truth  may  be  in- 
ferred."   Of  all  homogeneous  truths,  at  least  of 
all  truths  respecting  the  same  general  end,  in 
whatever  series  they  may  be  produced,  a  con- 
catenation by  intermediate  ideas  may  be  formed, 
such  as,  when  it  is  once  shown,  shall  appeetr  na- 
tural ;  but  if  this  order  be  reversed,  another 
mode  of  connexion  equally  specious  may  be 
found  or  made.     Aristotle  is  praised  for  naming 
Fortitude  first  of  the  cardinal  virtues,  as  that 
without  which  no  other  virtue  can  steadily  be 
practised ;  but  he  might,  with  equal  propriety, 
have  placed  Prudence  and  Justice  before  it,  since 
without  Prudence,  Fortitude  is  mad;  without. 
Justice  it  is  mischievous. 
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As  tlie  end  of  metfadd  is  perspicuity,  that 
periea  is  sufficiently  regular  that  aToids  obscu- 
rity ;  and  where  there  is  no  obscurity,  it  will 
not  be  difficult  to  discover  method. 

In  "  The  Spectator"  was  published  the  Mes- 
siah, which  he  first  submitted  to  the  perusal  of 
Steele,  and  corrected  in  compliance  with  his  cri- 
ticisms. 

It  is  reasonable  to  infer,  from  his  Letters,  that 
the  "  Verses  on  the  Unfortunate  Lady,**  were 
written  about  the  time  when  his  Essay  was  pub- 
lished. The  lady's  name  and  adventures  I  have 
sought  with  fruitless  inquiry.''' 

I  can  therefore  tell  no  more  than  I  have 
learned  from  Mr.  Rutfhead,  who  writes  with  the 
confidence  of  one  who  could  trust  his  informa- 
tion. She  was  a  woman  of  eminent  rank  and 
large  fortune,  the  ward  of  an  uncle,  who,  having 
given  her  a  proper  education,  expected  like  other 
guardians  that  she  should  make  at  least  an  equal 
match ;  and  such  he  proposed  to  her,  but  found 
it  rejected  in  favour  of  a  young  gentleman  of 
inferior  condition. 

Having  discovered  the  correspondence  be- 
tween the  two  lovers,  and  finding  the  young 
lady  determined  to  abide  by  her  own  choice,  he 
supposed  that  separation  might  do  what  can 
rarely  be  done  by  arguments,  and  sent  her  into 
a  foreign  country,  where  she  was  obliged  to  con- 
verse only  with  those  from  whom  her  uncle  had 
nothing  to  fear. 

Her  lover  took  care  to  repeat  his  vows;  but 
his  letters  were  intercepted  and  carried  to  her 
guardian,  who  directed  her  to  be  watched  with 
still  greater  vi^nce,  till  of  this  restraint  she 
grew  so  impatient,  that  she  bribed  a  woman 
servant  to  procure  her  a  sword,  which  she  di- 
rected to  her  heart. 

^  From  this  account,  given  with  evident  inten- 
tion to  raise  the  lady*s  character,  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  she  had  any  claim  to  praise,  nor  mucli 
to  compassion.  She  seems  to  have  been  impa- 
tient, violent,  and  ungovernable.  Her  uncle's 
power  could  not  have  lasted  long ;  the  hour  of 
liberty  and  choice  would  have  come  in  time. 
But  her  desires  were  too  hot  for  delay,  and  she 
liked  self-murder  better  than  suspense. 

Nor  is  it  discovered  that  die  uncle,  whoever 
he  was,  is  with  much  justice  delivered  to  pos- 
terity as  "  a  false  Guardian  j**  he  seems  to  have 
done  only  that  for  which  a  guardian  is  appointed ; 
be  endeavoured  to  direct  ms  niece  till  stie  should 
be  able  to  direct  herself.  Poetry  has  not  often 
been  worse  employed  than  in  dignifying  the 
amorous  fury  of  a  raving  girl. 

Not  long  after,  he  wrote  "  The  Rape  of  the 
Lock,"  the  most  airy,  the  most  ingenious,  and 
the  most  delightful  of  all  his  compositions,  occa- 
sioned by  a  frolic  of  gallantry,  rather  too  fami- 
liar, in  which  Lord  Petre  cut  off  a  lock  of  Mrs. 
Arabella  Termor's  hair.  This,  whether  stealth 
or  violence,  was  so  much  resented,  that  the  com- 
merce of  the  two  families,  before  very  friendly, 
was  interrupted.  Mr.  Caryl,  a  gentleman  wlio, 
being  secretary  to  King  James's  queen,  had 
followed  his  mistress  into  Franco,  and  who, 
being  the  author  of  "  Sir  Solomon  Single,"  a 
comedy,  and  some  translations,  was  enliikd  to 
the  notice  of  a  wit,  solicited  Pope  to  endeavour 
a  reconciliation  by  a  ludicrous  poem,  which 
-- 

•  See  Gene.  Mag.  vol.  li.  p.  314.— N. 


might  bring  both  the  parties  to  a  better  temper. 
In  compliance  with  Caryl's  request,  though  his 
name  was  for  a  long  time  marked  only  by  the 
first  and  last  letters,  C — 1,  a  poem  of  two  cantos 
was  written,  (1711,)  as  is  said,  in  a  fortnight, 
and  sent  to  the  offended  lady,  who  liked  it  well 
enough  to  show  it ;  and,  with  the  usual  process 
of  literary  transactions,  the  author,  dreading  a 
surreptitious  edition,  was  forced  to  j)ubli8h  it. 

The  event  is  said  to  have  been  such  as  was 
desired,  the  pacification  and  diversion  of  all  to 
whom  it  related,  except  Sir  George  Brown,  who 
complained  with  some  bitterness,  that,  in  the 
character  of  Sir  Plume,  he  was  made  to  talk 
nonsense.  Whether  all  this  be  true  I  have 
some  doubt ;  for  at  Paris,  a  few  years  ago,  a 
niece  of  Mrs.  Fermor,  who  p;-esided  in  an  Eng- 
lish convent,  mentioned  Pope's  work  with  very 
little  gratitude,  rather  as  an  insult  than  an 
honour ;  and  site  may  be  supposed  to  have  in- 
herited the  opinion  other  family. 

At  its  first  appearance  it  was  termed  by  Addi- 
son merum  sal.  Pope,  however,  saw  that  it  was 
capable  of  improvement ;  and,  having  luckily 
contrived  to  borrow  his  machinery  from  the 
Rosicrucians,  imparted  the  scheme  with  which 
his  head  was  teeming  to  Addison,  who  told  him 
that  his  work  as  it  stood,  was  "  a  delicious  little 
4hing,"  and  gave  him  no  encouragement  to  re- 
touch iL 

This  has  been  too  hastily  considered  as  an 
instance  of  Addison's  jealousy ;  for,  as  he  could 
not  ^ess  the  conduct  of  the  new  design,  or  the 
possibilities  of  pleasure  comprised  in  a  fiction  of 
which  there  had  been  no  examples,  he  might  veiy 
reasonably  and  kindly  persuade  the  author  to 
acquiesce  in  his  own  prosperity,  and  foifoear  an 
attempt  which  he  considered  as  an  unnecessary 
hazard. 

Addison's  counsel  was  happily  rejected.  Pope 
foresaw  the  future  efflorescence  of  unagery  then 
budding  in  his  mind,  and  resolved  to  spare  no 
art  or  industry  of  cultivation.  The  son  luxu- 
riance of  his  fancy  was  already  shooting,  and  all 
the  gay  varieties  of  diction  were  ready  at  his  hand 
to  colour  and  embeUish  it. 

His  attempt  was  justified  by.  its  success.  "  The 
Rape  of  the  Lock  **  stands  forward,  in  the  classes 
of  literature,  as  the  most  exqnisite  example  of 
ludicrous  poetry.  Berkeley  congratulatea  him 
upon  the  display  of  pow^ers  more  triily  poetical 
than  he  haa  shown  before:  with  elesance  of 
description,  and  justness  of  precepts,  he  had  now 
eidiibited  boundtess  fertihty  of  invention. 

He  always  considered  tne  intermixture  of  the 
machinery  with  the  action  as  his  most  successful 
exertion  of  poetical  art.  He  indeed  could  never 
afterwards  produce  any  thing  of  such  unex- 
ampled excellence.  Those  performances  whidi 
strike  with  wonder  are  combinations  of  skiliiil 
genius  with  happy  casualty ;  and  it  is  not  likely 
that  any  felicity  like  the  discovenr  of  a  new  race 
of  preternatural  agents  should  happen  twice  to 
tlie  same  man. 

Of  this  poem  the  author  was,  I  think,  allowed 
to  enjoy  the  praise  for  a  long  time  without  dis- 
turbance. Many  years  afterwards,  Dennis  pub- 
lished some  remarks  upon  it,  with  very  little  force, 
and  with  no  effect ;  for  the  opinion  of  the  pubUc 
was  already  settled,  and  it  was  no  longer  at  the 
mercy  of  cnticism. 

About  tliis  time  he  published  "  The  Temple 
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of  Fame,**  which,  as  he  telli  Steele  m  their  cor- 
respondence, he  had  written  two  years  before ; 
that  is.  when  he  was  only  twenty-two  years  old, 
an  early  time  of  life  for  bo  much  learning  and  so 
much  observation  as  that  work  exhibits. 

On  this  poem  Dennis  afterwards  published 
some  remarks,  of  which  the  most  reasonable  is, 
that  some  of  the  lines  represent  Motion  as  exhi- 
bited by  Sculpture. 

Of  the  epistle  from  "  Eloisa  to  Abelard,'*  I 
do  not  know  the  date.  His  first  inclination  to 
attempt  a  composition  of  that  tender  kind  arose, 
as  Mr.  Savage  told  me,  from  his  perusal  of 
Prior's  "  Nutbrown  Maid."  How  much  he  has 
surpassed  Prior's  work  it  is  not  necessary  to 
mention,  when  perhaps  it  may  be  said  with  jus- 
tice, that  he  has  excelled  every  composition  of 
the  same  kind.  The  mixture  of  religious  hope 
and  resignation  gives  an  elevation  and  dignity  to 
disappointed  love  which  images  merely  natural 
'  cannot  bestow.  The  ^loom  of  a  convent  strikes 
the  imagination  with  far  greater  force  than  the 
solitude  of  a  grove. 

This  piece  was,  however,  not  much  his  favour- 
ite in  his  latter  years,  thouj^h  I  never  heard  upon 
what  principle  he  slighted  iL 

In  tne  next  year  (1713)  he  published  "Wind- 
sor Forest ;"  of  which  part  was,  as  he  relates, 
written  at  sixteen,  about  the  same  time  as  his 
Pastorals,  and  the  latter  part  was  added  after- 
wards :  where  the  addition  begins,  wo  are  not 
told.  The  lines  relating  to  the  peace  confess 
their  own  date.  It  is  dedicated  to  Lord  Lans- 
downe,  who  was  then  high  in  reputation  and 
influence  among  the  tories ;  and  it  is  said,  that 
the  conclusion  of  the  poem  gave  great  pain  to 
Addison,  both  as  a  poet  and  a  politician.  Re- 
ports like  this  are  always  spread  with  boldness 
very  disproportionate  to  their  evidence.  Why 
should  Addison  receive  any  particular  disturb- 
ance from  the  last  lines  of  "Windsor  Forest?" 
If  contrariety  of  opinion  could  poison  a  politician, 
he  would  not  live  a  day ;  and,  as  a  poet,  he  must 
have  felt  Pope's  force  of  genius  much  more  from 
roanv  other  parts  of  his  works. 

The  pain  that  Addison  might  feel  it  is  not 
fikely  that  he  would  confess ;  and  it  is  certain 
that  he  so  well  suppressed  his  discontent,  that 
Pope  now  thought  himself  his  favourite;  for, 
having  been  consulted  in  the  revisal  of  "Cato," 
he  introduced  it  by  a  Prologue ;  and,  when  Den- 
nis published  his  llemarks,  undertook,  not  indeed 
to  vindicate,  but  to  revenge  his  friend,  by  a  "  Nar- 
rative of  the  Frenzy  of  John  Dennis." 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  Addison  epave 
no  encouragement  to  this  disingenuous  hostmty ; 
for.  says  Pope,  in  a  letter  to  him,  "  indeed  your 
opinion,  that  it  is  entirely  to  be  neglected,  would 
be  my  own  in  my  own  case ;  but  I  felt  more 
warmth  here  than  I  did  when  I  first  saw  his  book 
against  myself^  (though  indeed  in  two  minutes  it 
made  me  nearly  merry.")  Addison  was  not  a 
man  on  whom  such  cant  of  sensibility  could 
make  much  impression.  He  left  the  pamphlet 
to  itself,  havin?  disowned  it  to  Dennis,  and  per- 
haps did  not  think  Pope  to  have  deserved  much 
by  his  officiousnoss. 

This  year  was  printed  in  "The  Guardian" 
the  ironical  comparison  between  the  Pastorals 
of  Philips  and  Pope ;  a  composition  of  artifice, 
criticism,  and  literature,  to  which  nothing  equal 
will  easily  be  found.    The  superiority  of  Pope 


is  so  in^enioixsly  dissembled,  and  the  feeble  lines 
of  Phihps  so  skilfully  preferred,  that  Steele,  be- 
ing deceived,  was  unwilling  to  print  the  paper, 
lest  Pope  should  be  oflVnded.  Addison  imme- 
diately saw  the  writer's  design ;  and,  as  it  seems, 
had  malice  enoucrh  to  conceal  his  discovery,  and 
to  permit  a  publication  which,  by  making  his 
friend  Philips  ridiculous,  made  him  for  ever  an 
enemy  to  Pope. 

It  appears  that  about  this  time  Pope  had  a 
strong  inclination  to  unite  the  art  of  painting 
with  uiat  of  poetry,  and  put  himself  under  the 
tuition  of  Jervas.  He  was  near-sighted,  and 
therefore  not  formed  by  nature  for  a  painter; 
he  tried,  however,  how  far  he  could  advance, 
and  sometimes  persuaded  his  friends  to  sit.  A 
picture  of  Betterton,  supposed  to  be  drawn  by 
nim,  was  in  the  possession  of  Lord  Mansfield:^ 
if  this  was  taken  from  the  life,  he  must  have  be- 
gun to  paint  earlier ;  for  Betterton  was  now 
dead.  Pope's  ambition  of  this  new  art  produced 
some  encomiastic  verses  to  Jervas,  which  cer- 
tainly show  his  power  as  a  poet ;  but  I  have  been 
told  that  they  betray  his  ignorance  of  painting. 

He  appears  to  have  regarded  Betterton  with 
kindness  and  esteem ;  and  afler  liis  death  pub- 
lished, under  his  name,  a  version  into  modern 
English  of  Chaucer's  Prologues,  and  one  of  his 
Vales,  which,  as  was  related  bv  Mr.  Harte,  were 
believed  to  have  been  the  permrmance  of  Pope 
himself  by  Fenton,  who  made  him  a  ^ay  ofi*er  of 
five  pounds,  if  he  would  show  them  m  the  hand 
of  Betterton. 

The  next  year  (1713)  produced  a  bolder  at- 
tempt, by  which  profit  was  sought  as  well  as 
praise.  The  poems  which  he  had  hitherto  writ- 
ten, however  they  might  have  diffused  his  name, 
had  made  very  little  addition  to  his  fortune. 
The  allowance  which  his  father  made  him, 
though,  proportioned  to  what  he  had,  it  mi^ht 
be  liberal,  could  not  be  lar^e ;  his  religion  hin- 
dered him  from  the  occupation  of  any  civil  em- 
ployment; and  he  complained  that  he  wanted 
even  money  to  buy  books.! 

He  therefore  resolved  to  try  how  far  the  favour 
of  the  pubhc  extended,  by  soliciting  a  subscrip- 
tion to  a  version  of  the  "  Iliad,"  with  large  notes. 

To  print  by  subscription  was,  for  some  time, 
a  practice  peculiar  to  the  English.  The  first 
considerable  work  for  which  this  expedient  was 
employed  is  said  to  have  been  Dryaen's  "  Vir- 
gil ;"{  and  it  had  been  tried  again  with  success 
when  the  "  Tatlef  s  "  were  collected  into  volumes. 

There  was  reason  to  believe  that  Pope's  at* 
tempt  would  be  successful.  He  was  in  the  full 
bloom  of  reputation,  and  was  personally  known 
to  sdmost  all  whom  dignity  of  employment,  or 
splendour  of  reputation,  had  made  emment ;  he 
conversed  indifferently  with  both  parties,  and 
never  disturbed  the  public  with  his  political 
opinions ;  and  it  mignt  be  naturally  expected, 
as  each  faction  then  boasted  its  literary  zeal^ 
that  the  great  men,  who  on  other  occasions 
practised  all  the  violence  of  opposition,  would 
emulate  each  other  in  their  encouragement  of  a 
poet  who  had  delighted  all,  and  by  whom  none 
nad  been  offendedT 

*  It  is  still  at  Caen  Wood.— N.  f  Spence. 

I  Earlier  than  thls^  viz.  in  1638,  MIItoii>8  "Paradisa 
Lost "  had  been  published  with  great  success  by  subscrip* 
tion.  In  folio,  under  the  pacronage  of  Mr.  (afierwurds 
Lord)  Somert. — R. 
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With  those  hopes  he  offered  an  Engfish  '<  Iliad  " 
to  subscribers,  in  six  volumes  in  quarto,  for  six 
guineas ;  a  sum,  according  to  the  value  of  money 
at  that  time,  bv  no  means  inconsiderable,  and 

frcater  tlian  I  believe  to  have  been  ever  asked 
efore.  Hie  proposal,  however,  was  very  favour- 
ably received;  and  the  patrons  of  literature  were 
busy  to  recommend  his  undcrtakiiifr  and  promote 
his  mterest.  Lord  Oxford,  indeed,  lamented  that 
such  a  £rcnius  should  be  wasted  upon  a  work 
not  oriinnal ;  but  proposed  no  means  by  which 
he  might  live  without  it.  Addison  recommended 
caution  and  moderation,  and  advised  him  not  to 
be  content  with  the  praise  of  half  the  nation, 
when  he  might  be  universally  favoured. 

The  greatness  of  the  desifjn,  the  popTdaiity 
of  the  author,  and  the  attention  of  the  literary 
world,  naturally  raised  such  expectations  of  the 
future  sale,  that  the  booksellers  made  their  offers 
with  great  caoremess ;  but  the  highest  bidder 
was  Bernard  Lintot,  who  became  proprietor,  on 
condition  of  supplying  at  his  own  expense  all 
the  copies  which  were  to  be  delivered  to  sub- 
scribers or  presented  to  friends,  and  paying  two 
hundred  pounds  for  every  volume. 

Of  the  quartos  it  was,  I  believe,  stipulated 
that  none  snould  be  printed  but  for  the  author, 
that  the  subscription  might  not  be  depreciated; 
but  Lintot  impressed  the  small  pages  upon  a 
small  folio,  and  paper  perhaps  a  little  thinner ; 
and  Bo\^  exactly  at  half  the  price,  for  half  a 
guinea  each  volume,  books  so  little  inferior  to 
tiie  quartos,  that  by  a  fraud  of  trade,  those  folios, 
being  afterwards  shortened  by  cutting  away  the 
top  and  bottom,  were  sold  as  copies  printed  for 
the  subscribers. 

Lintot  printed  two  hundred  and  fifty  on  royal 
paper  in  folio,  for  two  guineas  a  volume ;  of 
the  small  folio,  having  printed  seventeen  hun- 
dred and  fifty  copies  of  the  first  volume,  he  re- 
duced the  number  in  tlie  other  volumes  to  a 
thousand. 

It  is  unpleasant  to  relate  that  the  bookseller, 
after  all  his  hopes  and  all  his  libcraUty,  wa^,  by 
a  very  unjust  and  illegal  action,  defrauded  of  his 
profit  An  edition  of  the  English  "  Iliad  "  was 
printed  in  Holland,  in  duodecimo,  and  imported 
clandestinely  for  the  gratification  of  those  who 
were  impatient  to  read  what  they  could  not  yet 
af!brd  to  buy.  This  fraud  could  only  be  coun- 
teracted by  an  edition  equally  cheap  and  more 
commodious ;  and  Lintot  was  compelled  to  con- 
tract his  folio  at  once  into  a  duodecimo,  and  lose 
the  advantage  of  an  intermediate  gradation. 
The  notes,  which  in  the  Dutch  copies  were 
placed  at  the  end  of  each  book,  as  they  had  been 
m  the  large  volumes,  were  now  subjoined  to  the 
text  in  the  same  page,  and  are  therefore  more 
easily  consulted.  Of  this  edition  two  thousand 
five  hundred  were  first  printed,  and  five  thousand 
a  few  weeks  afterwards ;  but  indeed  great  num- 
bers were  necessary  to  produce  considerable 
profit 

Pope,  having  now  emitted  his  proposals,  and 
engaged  not  only  his  own  reputation,  but  in  some 
degree  that  of  his  friends  who  patronized  his 
Bubdcription,  began  to  be  frighted  at  his  own 
andertaking;  and  finding  himself  at  first  em- 
barrassed with  difficulties,  which  retarded  and 
oppressed  him^  he  was  for  a  time  timorous  and 
uneasy,  had  his  nights  disturbed  by  dreams  of 
long  joumies  through  unknown  ways,  and  wish- 


ed, as  he  Baid,  ''that  somebody  would  hang 
him."* 

This  misery,  however,  was  not  of  long  con- 
tinuance ;  he  grew  by  degrees  more  acquainted 
with    Homer's    images  and    expressions,  and 

Fractice  increased  his  facility  of  versification. — 
n  a  short  time  he  represents  himself  as  de- 
spatching regularly  fifty  verses  a  day,  which 
would  show  him  by  an  easy  computation  the 
termination  of  his  labour. 

His  own  diffidence  was  not  his  only  vexation. 
He  that  asks  a  subscription  soon  finds  that  he 
has  enemies.  All  who  do  not  encourage  him 
defame  him.  He  that  wants  money  will  ra- 
ther be  thought  angry  than  poor;  and ^ he  that 
wishes  to  save  his  money  conceals  his  avarice  by 
his  malice.  Addison  had  hinted  his  suspicion 
that  Pope  was  too  much  a  tory ;  and  some  of  the 
tories  suspected  his  principles  because  he  had 
contributed  to  "The  Guaroian,'*  which  was  car- 
ried on  by  Steele. 

To  those  who  censured  his  politics  were 
added  enemies  yet  more  dangerous,  who  called 
in  question  his  knowled^rc  of  Greek,  and  bis 
qualifications  for  a  translator  of  Homer.  To 
these  he  made  no  public  opposition  ;  but  in  one 
of  his  letters  escapes  from  them  as  well  as  he 
can.  At  an  age  like  his,  for  he  was  not  moro 
than  twenty-five,  with  an  irregular  education, 
and  a  course  of  life  of  which  much  seems  to  have 
passed  in  conversation,  it  is  not  very  likely  that 
ne  overflowed  with  Greek.  But  when  he  felt 
himself  deficient  he  sought  assistance ;  and  what 
man  of  learning  would  refuse  to  help  him  7 — 
Minute  inquiries  into  the  force  of  woras  are  leas 
necessarr  in  translating  Homer  than  other  poets, 
because  nis  positions  are  general,  and  his  repre- 
sentations natural,  with  very  htUe  dependence 
on  local  or  temporary  customs,  on  those  change- 
able scenes  of  artificial  life,  which,  by  mingling 
originally  with  accidental  notions,  and  crowding 
the  mind  with  images  which  time  efiac^,  pro- 
duces ambiguity  in  diction  and  obscurity  in 
books.  To  this  open  display  of  unadulterated 
nature  it  must  be  ascribed,  that  Homer  has  fewer 
passages  of  doubtful  meaning  than  any  other 
poet  either  in  the  learned  or  in  modem  lan- 
guages. I  have  read  of  a  man,  who  bcinc,  by 
his  ignorance  of  Greek,  compelled  to  gratify  hia 
curiosity  with  the  Latin  printed  on  the  opposite 
page,  declared,  that  from  the  rude  simphcity  of 
the  lines  hterally  rendered,  he  formed  nobler 
ideas  of  the  Homeric  majesty,  than  frt>m  the 
laboured  elegance  of  polished  versions. 

Those  literal  translations  were  alwajs  at 
hand,  and  from  them  he  could  easily  obtain  his 
author's  sense  with  sufiicient  certainty ;  and 
among  the  readers  of  Homer  the  number  is  very 
small  of  those  who  find  much  in  the  Greek  more 
than  in  the  Latin,  except  the  music  of  the  nuin- 
bers. 

If  more  help  was  wanting,  he  had  the  poetical 
translation  oi  Eobanus  Hessus,  an  unwearied 
writer  of  Latin  verses  ;  he  had  the  French  Ho- 
mers of  La  Valterie  and  Dacier,  and  the  Eng- 
lish of  Chapman,  Hobbes,  and  Ogilby.  Wim 
Chapman,  whose  work,  though  now  totally  ne- 
glected, seems  to  have  been  popular  almost  to  the 
end  of  the  last  century,  he  had  very  frequent 
consultations,  and  perhaps  never  translated  any 

*  Spaace. 
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pAHWfie  till  lie  had  road  hia  Teraion,  which  in- 
deed he  has  b^en  sometimes  suspected  of  using 
instead  of  the  origin  aL 

Notes  were  likewise  to  be  provided,  for  the 
six  volumes  would  have  been  very  little  more 
than  six  pamphlets  without  them.  What  the 
mere  perusal  of  the  text  could  suggest,  Pope 
wanted  no  assistance  to  collect  or  methodize ; 
but  more  was  necessary ;  many  pages  were  to 
be  filled,  and  learning  must  supply  materials  to 
wit  and  judgment  Something  might  be  gather- 
ed from  bacier  ;  but  no  man  loves  to  be  indebted 
to  his  contemporaries,  and  Dacier  was  accessi- 
ble to  common  readers.  Eustathius  was  there- 
fore necessarily  consulted.  To  read  Eustathius, 
of  whose  work  there  was  then  no  Latin  version, 
I  suspect  Pope,  if  he  had  been  wiUini?,  not  to 
have  been  able ;  some  other  was  therefore  to  be 
found,  who  had  leisure  as  well  as  abilities  ^  and 
he  was  doubtless  mofft  readily  employed  who 
would  do  much  work  for  little  money. 

The  history  of  the  notes  has  never  been  traced. 
Broome,  in  his  preface  to  his  poems,  declares 
himself  the  commentator  "in  part  upon  the 
Iliad  j"  and  it  appears  from  Fenton's  letter,  pre- 
served in  the  Museum,  that  Broome  was  at  first 
engaged  in  consultincr  Eustathius,  but  that  after 
a  time,  whatever  was  the  reason,  he  desisted ; 
another  man,  of  Cambridge,  was  then  employed, 
who  soon  grew  weary  of  the  work ;  and  a  tnird, 
that  was  recommended  by  Thirlby,  is  now  dis- 
covered to  have  been  Jortin,  a  man  since  well 
known  to  the  learned  world,  who  complained 
that  Pope,  having  accepted  and  approved  his 
performance,  never  testified  any  cunosity  to  see 
aim,  and  who  professed  to  have  forgotten  the 
terms  on  which  he  worked.  The  terms  which 
Fcnton  uses  are  very  mercantile ;  "  I  think  at 
first  siorht  that  his  performance  is  very  com- 
mendable, and  have  sent  word  for  him  to  finish 
the  1 7th  book,  and  to  send  it  with  his  demands 
for  his  trouble.  I  have  here  enclosed  the  speci- 
men ;  if  the  rest  come  before  the  return,  I  will 
keep  them  till  I  receive  your  order." 

Broome  then  oflfered  his  service  a  second  time, 
which  was  probably  accepted,  as  they  had  after- 
wards a  closer  corresponaence.  Pamell  contri- 
buted the  life  of  Homer,  which  Pope  found  so 
harsh,  that  he  took  ^eat  pains  in  correcting  it ; 
and  by  his  own  diligence,  with  such  help  as 
kindness  or  money  could  procure  him,  in  some- 
what more  than  five  years  he  completed  his  ver- 
sion of  the  "Iliad,"  with  the  notes.  He  be^an 
it  in  1712,  his  twenty-fifth  year,  and  concluded 
it  in  1718,  his  thirtieth  year. 

AVhen  wc  find  him  translating  fifty  lines  a 
day,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  he  would  have 
brought  his  work  to  a  more  speedy  conclusion. 
The  **  Iliad,"  containing  less  than  sixteen  thou- 
sand verses,  might  have  been  despatched  in  less 
than  three  hundred  and  twenty  days,  by  fifty 
verses  in  a  day.  The  notes,  compiled  with  the 
assistance  of  his  mercenaries,  could  not  be  sup- 
posed to  require  more  time  than  the  text. 

According  to  this  calculation,  the  progress  of 
Pope  may  seem  to  have  been  slow ;  but  the  dis- 
tance is  commonly  very  great  between  actual 
performances  and  speculative  possibility.  It  is 
natural  to  suppose,  that  as  much  as  has  been 
done  to-day  may  be  done  to-morrow ;  but  on  tlie 
morrow,  some  difficulty  emerjrrs,  or  some  exter- 
nal impediment  obstructs.    Indolencci  interrup- 


tion,  business,  and  pleasure,  aD  take  their  tunui 
of  retardation ;  and  every  long  work  is  length- 
ened by  a  thousand  causes  £at  can,  and  ten 
thousand  that  cannot,  be  recounted.  Perhaps 
no  extensive  and  multifarious  performance  was 
ever  efiiected  within  the  term  originally  fixed  in 
the  undertaker's  mind.  He  that  runs  against 
time  has  an  antagonist  not  subject  to  casualties. 

The  encouragement  given  to  this  translation, 
though  report  seems  to  have  overrated  it,  was 
such  as  the  world  has  not  often  seen.  The  sub- 
scribers were  five  hundred  and  seventy-five.— 
The  copies  for  which  subscriptions  were  given 
were  six  hundred  and  fifty-four;  and  only  six 
hundred  and  sixty  were  printed.  For  these 
copies  Pope  had  nothing  to  pay ;  he  therefore 
received,  including  the  two  hundred  pounds  a 
volume,  five  thousand  three  hundred  and  twen^ 
pounds  four  shillings  without  deduction,  as  the 
books  were  suppUed  by  Lintot 

By  the  success  of  his  subscription  Pope  was 
relieved  from  those  pecuniary  distresses  with 
vrhich,  notwithstanding  his  popularity,  he  had 
hitherto  struggled.  Lord  Oxford  had  often 
lamented  his  msqualification  for  public  employ- 
ment, but  never  proposed  a  pension.  While  the 
translation  of  "  Homer  "  was  in  its  progress,  Mr. 
Craggs,  then  secretary  of  state,  oner^  to  pro- 
cure him  a  pension,  which,  at  le^t  duiing^his 
nffnistry,  might  be  enjoyed  with  secrecy.  This 
was  not  accepted  by  Pope,  who  told  him,  how- 
ever, that  if  he  should  be  pressed  with  want  of 
money,  he  would  send  to  him  for  occasional  sup- 
plies. Craggs  was  not  Igng  in  power,  and  was 
never  solicited  for  money  by  Pope,  who  disdain 
ed  to  beg  what  he  did  not  want 

With  the  pcpduct  of  this  subscription,  which, 
he  had  too  much  discretion  to  squander^  he  se- 
cured his  future  life  from  want,  by  oonsiderabia 
annuities.  The  estate  of  the  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham was  found  to  have  been  charged  with  five 
hundred  pounds  a  year,  payable  to  Pope,  which 
doubtless  his  translation  enabled  him  to  piuv 
chase. 

It  cannot  be  unwelcome  to  literary  curiosity 
that  I  deduce  thus  minutely  the  history  of  flie 
English  "  Iliad."  It  is  certainly  the  noblest  ver- 
sion of  poetry  which  the  woria  has  ever  seen ; 
and  its  publication  must  therefore  be  consider- 
ed as  one  of  the  great  events  in  the  annals  of 
learning. 

To  those  who  have  skill  to  estimate  the  excel- 
lence and  difHculty  of  this  great  work,  it  must 
be  very  desirable  to  know  how  it  was  performed, 
and  by  what  gradations  it  advanced  to  correct- 
ness. Of  such  an  intellectual  process  the  know- 
ledge has  very  rarely  been  attainable ;  but  hap- 
pily tliere  remains  the  original  copy  of  tne 
"luad,"  which  being  obtained  by  Bolingbroke 
as  a  curiosity,  descended  from  him  to  Mallet, 
and  is  now,  by  the  solicitation  of  the  late  Dr* 
Maty,  reposited  in  the  Museum. 

Between  this  manuscript,  which  is  written 
upon  accidental  fragments  of  paper,  and  the 
printed  edition,  there  must  have  been  an  inter- 
mediate copy,  that  was  perhaps  destroyed  as  it 
returned  from  the  press. 

From  the  first  copy  I  have  procured  a  few 
transcripts,  and  shall  exhibit  first  the  printed 
lines,  distinguished  by  inverted  commas ;  then 
those  of  the  manuscripts,  with  all  their  varia^ 
tions.    Those  words  which  are  g^ven  in  UaikM 
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are   cancelled  in   the  cop^,  and   the  words 
placed  under  them  adopted  in  their  stead. 
The  beginning  of  the  first  book  stands  thus : 

"  The  wraih  of  Peleiu'  son,  the  direful  sprinf 
Of  all  the  Grecian  woes.  O  Goddese,  sing, 
That  wrath  which  hurl'd  to  Pluto's  gloomy  reign 
The  eoule  of  mighty  chiefii  untimely  slain." 

The  stern  Pelides*  rage,  O  Goddess,  sing, 
Of  all  the  woes  of  Greece  the  fhtal  spring, 

Oreciao 
That  BtreWd  with  warriors  dead  the  Phrygian  plain, 

heroes 
And  peopled  the  dark  hell  with  heroes  slain ; 
lUl'd  the  shady  hell  with  chiefs  untimely 

^*  Whose  limbs,  unburied  on  the  nake<l  shore, 

Devouring  dogs  and  hungry  vultures  tore. 

Since  great  Acliilles  and  Atrides  strove : 

0ucb  was  the  sovereign  doom,  and  such  the  will  of  Jot0.>* 

"Whose  limbs,  unburied  on  the  hostile  shore. 
Devouring  dogs  and  greedy  vultures  tore, 
Since  first  Atrides  and  Achilles  strove: 
Such  was  the  sovereign  doom,  and  such  the  will  of 
Jove. 

•<  Declare,  O  Muse,  in  what  ill-fated  hour. 
Sprung  the  fierce  strife,  from  what  offended  Pow*r? 
Latona*s  son  a  dire  contaff^ion  spread, 
And  heaped  the  camp  with  mountains  of  the  dead ; 
The  King  of  men  his  reverend  priest  defy'd, 
And  for  the  King's  offence  the  people  died." 

Declare,  O  Goddess,  what  offended  Pow^ 
Inflam'd  their  rtige,  in  that  ill-omen^d  hour  \ 

anger  fatal,  hapless  ' 

Phoibus  himself  the  dire  debate  procur*d, 

fierce 
To  avenge  the  wrongs  his  injar*d  priest  endur*d ; 
For  this  the  God  a  dire  infecUon  spread. 
And  heaped  the  camp  with  millions  of  the  dead ; 
The  King  of  men  the  Sacred  Sire  defy'd, 
And  for  the  King's  ofl!ence  the  people  died. 


"For  Chryses  sought  with  costly  giOs  to  gain 
His  captive  daughter  from  the  Victor's  chain  : 
Suppliant  the  venerable  Father  stands, 
Apollo's  awful  ensigns  grace  his  hands ; 
By  these  he  begs,  and,  lowly  bending  down, 
Extends  the  sceptre  and  the  laurel  crown." 

For  Chryses  sought  by  presents  to  regain 

costly  gifts  to  gain 
His  capuve  daughter  from  .the  Victor's  chain 
Suppliant  the  venerable  Father  stands, 
Apollo's  awful  ensigns  grac'd  his  hands. 
By  these  he  begs,  and  lowly  bending  down 
3ne  golden  sceptre  and  the  laurel  crovm, 
Presents  the  sceptre 

For  these  as  ensigns  of  his  God  he  bare. 
The  God  that  sends  hts  golden  shafts  afar; 
Then,  low  on  earth,  the  venerable  man. 
Suppliant,  before  the  brother  kings  began. 

**  He  sued  to  all,  but  chief  implor'd  for  graco 
The  brother  kings  of  Aireos'  royal  race  : 
Ye  Kings  and  warriors,  may  your  vows  be  crown*d. 
And  Troy's  proud  walls  lie  level  with  the  ground ; 
Majr  Jove  restore  you,  when  your  toils  are  o'er, 
Sate  to  the  pleasures  of  your  native  shore." 

To  all  he  sued,  but  chief  implored  for  grace 

The  brother  Kings  of  Atreus'  royal  race : 

Ye  eoTM  of  Atrtus,  may  your  vows  be  crown'd, 

kings  and  warriors 
Tour  labours^    by    the    Gods  be  all  your  labours 

eroum^d, 
80  may  the  Gods  your  arms  tnth  conquest  bless. 
M  Troy's  proud  walls  lie  level  with  the  ground  : 
Till  laid  °  ' 

^nd  croten  your  UUxntrs  with  deserved  success  ; 
Visj  Jove  restore  you,  when  your  toils  are  o'er. 
Safe  to  the  pleasures  of  your  native  shore. 

•*  But,  oh  !  relieve  a  wretched  parent's  pain. 
And  give  Chryseis  to  these  arms  again  j 
If  mercy  fail,  yet  let  ray  present  move. 
And  dread  avenging  Phsbus,  son  of  Jove." 

But,  oh !  relieve  a  hapless  parent's  pain, 
'  ~     1  vtt  my  daughter  to  these  arms  agabi ; 


nut,  OB 
Andgii 


XUeehemjT  gifts  S  Ifmevey  falls,  /eC  let  my 
move  ' 

And  fear  the  God  that  deals  his  darts  around, 
avenging  Phoebus,  son  of  Jove. 

*'  The  Greeks,  in  shouto,  their  Joint  assent  declua. 
The  prieA  to  reverence  and  release  the  fa^. 
Not  so  Atrides ;  he,  with  kingly  pride, 
Repuls'dthe  sacred  Sire,  and  thus  reply'd." 

He  said,  the  Greeks  their  joint  assent  dedareL 
TAe  father  said,  the  generous  Greeks  relenL 
To  accept  the  ransom,  and  release  the  fair ; 
Revere  the  priest,  and  speak  their  joint  eustntt 
Not  so  the  tyrant,  he,  with  kingly  pride, 

Atrides 
Repulsed  the  sacred  Sure,  and  thus  replied. 

[Not  so  the  tyrant. '  Dryden.} 

Of  these  lines,  and  of  the  whole  first  book, 
I  am  told  that  there  was  yet  a  former  copy, 
more  varied,  and  more  deformed  with  interti- 
neations. 

The  begimiing  of  the  second  book  varies  very 
little  from  the  printed  page,  and  is  therefore  set 
down  without  a  parallel;  the  few  differences  do 
not  require  to  be  elaborately  displayed. 

'*  Now  pleasing  sleep  had  seai'd  each  mortai  ent 
Stretch'd  in  theh*  tents  the  Grecian  leaders  lie ; 
The  immortals  slumber'd  on  their  tlirones  above. 
AH  but  the  ever-watchful  eye  of  Jove. 
To  honour  Thetis*  son  he  bends  his  care. 
And  plunge  the  Greeks  in  all  the  woes  of  war. 
Then  bids  an  empiv  phantom  rise  to  sight. 
And  thus  commanas  the  viaion  of  the  mght : 

directs 
Fly  hence  delusive  dream,  and,  light  as  air. 
To  Agamemnon's  royal  tent  repair  ; 
Bid  him  in  arms  draw  forth  the  embattled  txaln, 
March  all  his  legions  to  the  dusty  plain. 
Now  tell  the  King  'tis  given  him  10  destroy 
Declare  ev'n  now 
The  lofty  walls  of  wide*eztended  Troy ; 

towers 
For  now  no  more  the  Gods  with  fate  contend  | 
At  Juno's  suit  the  heav'nly  factions  end. 
Destruction  hovers  o'er  yon  devoted  wall 

hangs 
And  nodding  Ilium  waits  the  Impending  fUL" 

Invocation  to  the  catalogue  of  ships. 

"  Say,  Virgins,  seated  round  the  throne  divine, 
An-knowing  Goddesses !  Immortal  Nine ! 
Since  Earth's   wide    regions,    Heav'n's    umnewnrM 

height, 
And  Hell's  abyss,  hide  nothing  fVom  your  sight, 
(We,  wretched  mortals !  lost  m  doubu  below, 
But  guess  by  rurooor,  and  but  boast  we  know,) 
Oh !  say  what  heroes,  fir'd  by  thirst  of  fame, 
Or  urg*d  bv  wrongs,  to  Troy's  destruction  came  I 
To  count  them  all  demands  a  thousand  tongues, 
A  throat  of  brass,  and  adamantine  lungs." 

Now,  Virgin  Goddesses,  Immortal  Nine . 
That  round  Olympus'  heav'nly  summit  shine, 
Who   see   through   Heavn  and   Earth,   and   Hall 

profound, 
And  ail  things  know,  and  all  things  can  resound  I 
Relate  what  armies  sought  the  Trojan  land, 
What  nations  follow'd,  and  what  chiefs  command  : 
(For  doubtful  fame  distracts  mankind  below. 
And  notliing  can  we  teJi  and  nothing  know :) 
Without  your  aid.  to  count  the  unnumber'd  train, 
A  thousand  mouths,  a  thousand  tongues  were  Tai& 

Book  V.  V.  1. 

«  But  Pallas  now  Tydldes'  soul  inspires, 
Fills  with  her  force,  and  warms  with  all  her  fires  ; 
Above  the  Greeks  his  deathless  fame  to  raise. 
And  crown  her  hero  with  distinguished  praise. 
High  on  his  helm  celestial  lightnings  play, 
His  beamy  shield  emits  a  living  ray ; 
The  unwearied  blaze  incessant  streams  supplies. 
Like  the  red  star  that  fires  the  autumnal  skies." 

But  Pallas  now  Tydides'  soul  inspires, 
Fills  with  her  rage,  and  warms  with  all  hsi  fires  1 
Ibrce 
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O^all  tiM  GrMka  decreei  his  ftma  to  ntae, 

Ibovo  tlk0  Or«eki  A«r  iMrribf««  faiM  10  rate. 
hladMtblow  ' 

And  crown  hor  hero  with  MRmorlal  pniM : 

diflCinfuiah*d 
JMrkt  from  hh  bouny  ere^t  the  lightnings  play, 

High  on  helm 

rrom  hie  fannd  buckler  fleshM  the  Urteg  ray  i 
High  on  hie  helm  celeetial  Ughtnlngs  play, 
His  beamy  ehield  emica  a  liTlng  ray } 
The  Ooddeee  whh  her  breath  the  damee  euppUes,  ' 
Bnf «aa  the  star whooe  firea  in  Antumn  rise ; 
Herbreatli  divine  thick  streaming  flames  supplies. 
Bright  as  tlie  star  that  fires  the  autumnal  skies : 
The  unwearied  blase  incessant  streama  supplies« 
Uke  the  red  star  that  fires  the  autumnal  skies : 

'*  When  first  he  rears  his  radiant  orb  to  sight. 

And  bath*d  in  ocean,  shoots  a  keener  light. 

Such  glories  Pallas  on  the  chief  bestow*d. 

Such  (rom  hia  arms  the  fierce  effulgence  fiow'd  i 

Onward  she  drires  hfan,  furious  to  engage, 

Where  the  fight  burns,  and  where  the  tUckesc  nge.** 

When  iVesh  he  rears  his  radiant  orb  to  sight. 
And  gilds  old  Ocean  with  a  blaze  of  light. 
Bright  as  the  star  that  fires  the  autumnal  skies, 
Fresh  flrom  the  deep,  end  gilds  the  seas  and  skies  i 
Buck  glories  Pailas  on  her  chief  bestowM, 
Such  sparkling  rays  from  her  bright  armour  flow*d  t 
Such  from  his  arms  the  fierce  efl'ulgence  flowed : 
Onward  she  drives  him  heeuUong  to  engage, 

furious 
Where  the  tear  bleed»,  and  where  the  Jiereesf  nge. 
fight  bums  thickest 

"  The  sons  of  Dares  first  the  combat  sought, 
A  wealthy  prieet,  but  rich  without  a  fiiult : 
In  Vulcan's  fane  the  father's  days  were  led 
Tiie  eons  to  toils  of  glorious  battle  bred  ;>* 

There  lived  a  Trojan— Dares  was  his  name, 
The  priest  of  Vulcan,  rich,  yet  voki  of  blame  i 
The  sons  of  Dares  first  the  conilbat  sought, 
A  wealthy  priest,  but  rich  witliout  a  faiu. 

Cmeht9um  of  Book  rill.  v.  687. 

*'  As  when  th^  moon,  refulgent  lamp  of  niglit, 
OVr  Heav'n*s  clear  azure  spreads  her  sacred  light. 
When  not  n  breath  disturbs  the  deep  serene. 
And  not  n  cloud  o*ereasts  the  solemn  ecene, 
Around  her  throne  the  vivid  planets  roll. 
And  stars  unnumberHl  gild  the  glowing  pole : 
0*er  the  dark  trees  a  yellower  verdure  shed, 
AxA  tip  with  silver  every  mountain's  head ; 
Then  shine  the  vales,  the  rocks  fai  prospect  rise, 
A  fiood  of  glory  bursu  from  all  the  skies ; 
The  conscloos  swains,  rejoldog  in  the  sight, 
Eye  the  blue  vault,  and  bless  the  useful  light. 
Bo  many  flnmee  before  proud  Ilk>n  blaze, 
And  lighten  glimm'ring  Zanihus  with  theh'  raye  t 
The  long  reflections  of  the  dis  tant  fires 
Oleam  on  the  walls,  and  tremble  on  the  spbes. 
A  thousand  piles  the  dusky  horrors  gild, 
And  shoot  a  ehady  lustre  o'er  the  field. 
Full  fifty  goards  each  fiaming  irile  attei^. 
Whose  umberM  arms  by  fits  Uilck  flashes  send : 
Loud  neigh  the  coursers  o'er  the  heapa  of  com, 
And  ardent  warriors  wait  the  rising  mom." 

As  when  in  etilbiess  of  the  silent  niglu, 
As  when  the  moon  in  all  her  lustre  bright ; 
As  when  the  moon,  refulgent  lampofmght, 
O'er  Haav'n's  c^eor  azure  sAeds  her  oUoer  light  s 

pure  spreads     sacred 

As  stin  in  air  the  trembling  lustre  stood. 
Ando*er  hs  golden  border  shoots  a  flood ; 
When  no  loose  gals  dlaturbs  the  deep  serene, 

not  a  breath 
And  no  dim  cloud  o'ereasts  the  solemn  scene : 

BOta 
Arovnd  her  sliver  throne  the  planeis  glow 
And  stars  onnumber'd  trembling  beams  bestow  t 
Around  her  throne  the  vivid  planets  roll. 
And  stars  unnnmber*d  gild  the  glowing  pole; 
Clear  gleans  of  light  o'er  the  dark  trees  are  seen, 

o'er  the  dark  trees  a  yellow  aheds, 
O'er  the  dark  trees  a  yellower  grton  they  shed, 

gleam 
verdure 
And  lip  wkh  sDrerall  the  mmmtatn  heada. 

forest 
And  dp  with  lUvw  every  moamafai'ihsad. 
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The  valleys  open,  and  the  fbreats  rise, 
The  vales  appear,  the  rocks  in  prospect  rise. 
Then  shine  the  vales,  the  rocks  In  prospect  rkeii 
All  nature  stands  reveal'd  before  our  eyes; 
A  fl(K)d  of  rlory  bursts  from  all  the  skies. 
The  conscious  shepherd,  joylW  at  the  sight. 
Eyes  the  blue  vault,  and  numbers  every  light 
The  conscious  steoins,  rejoicing  at  the  oighU 

»...k   K»        »h«pherils,  gazing  with  deUght 
Eye  the  blue  vault,  and  bless  the  vivid  light, 

glorious 
«,  ^  useful 

Bo  numy  flames  before  the  navy  blaze, 
.  J  ,.  .  proud  Ibon 

^d  lighten  glimm'ring  Xanthus  with  their  rayai 
wide  o'er  the  fields  lo  Troy  extend  the  gleams. 
And  tip  the  distant  spires  with  fahiter  b4ms ; 
*i|«  »onff  reflections  of  the  distant  fires 
G  Id  the  hiffh  walla,  and  tremble  on  the  spires; 
weem  on  the  walls,  and  tremble  on  the  spiree ; 

Aim  .1!^  i^*  "  •**«■»*  ««»ons,  bright. 
Gild  the  dark  prospect,  and  dispel  the  night. 

Of  these  specimens,  every  man  who  has  culti- 
vated poetry,  or  who  deUghts  to  trace  the  mind 
from  the  rudeness  of  its  first  conceptions  to  the 
elegance  of  its  last,  will  naturally  desire  a  greater 
number ;  but  most  other  readers  are  already 
Ured,  and  I  am  not  writing  only  to  poets  and 
philosophers.  ^       j        r 

The  "Iliad"  was  published  volume  by  vo- 
lume, as  the  translation  pioceeded ;  the  four  first 
books  appeared  in  1716.  The  expectation  of 
this  wont  Was  undoubtedly  high,  and  every 
man  who  had  connected  his  name  with  criticism 
or  poetry  was  desirous  of  such  intelligence  u 
might  enable  him  to  talk  upon  the  popAar  topic 
Hali&x,  who,  by  having  been  first  a  poet  and 
then  a  patron  of  poetry,  liad  acquired  the  li^t 
of  bemg  a  judge,  was  willing  to  hear  some  bo^ 
whUe  thw  were  yet  unpublished.  Of  this  re- 
hearsal Pope  afterwards  gave  the  following  ao- 
count:*  ® 

*'  The  fiunous  Lord  Halifiiz  was  rather  a  pre- 
tender to  teste  than  really  possessed  of  it  men 
i  had  finished  the  two  or  three  first  books  of  my 
translaUon  of  the  *  Iliad,'  that  lord  desired  to 
have  the  pleasure  of  hearing  them  read  at  hia 
house— Addison,  Congreve,  and  Garth,  wero 
toere  at  the  reading.  In  four  or  five  places,  Lord 
Halifax  stopped  me  very  dvifly,  and  with  a 
speech  each  time  of  much  the  same  kind,  *  I  beg 
your  pardon,  Mr.  Pope :  but  there  is  somethini 
m  that  passage  that  does  not  quite  please  mS 
Be  so  good  as  to  mark  the  place,  and  considerit 
a  httle  at  your  leisure.    I  am  sure  you  can  give 
rt  a  httle  tum.»    I  returned  from  Lord  Halifix's 
with  Dr.  Garth,  in  his  chariot;  and,  as  we  were 
gwuff  along,  was  saying  to  the  doctor,  that  my 
lord  had  laid  me  under  a  great  deal  of  difficulty 
u^j"  u     ^^  *"*^  general  observations ;  that! 
had  been  thmking  over  the  passages  ahnost 
ever  since,  and  could  not  guess  at  what  it  was 
that  ofiended  his  lordship  in  either  of  thenu 
Garth  laughed  heartily  at  my  embarrassment : 
SMd,  I  had  not  not  been  long  enough  acquaint- 
ed with  Lord  Hali&x  to  know  his  way  yet ;  that 
I  need  not  puizle  myself  about  looking  those 
places  over  and  over  when  I  got  home.    'All 
yon  need  do  (says  he)  is  to  leave  them  just  aa 
wey  are  J  call  on  Lord  Hali&x  two  or  three 
months  hence,  thank  him  for  his  kind  observa- 
tions on  those  passages,  and  then  read  them  to 
nun  as  altered.   I  have  known  bun  much  longer 
than  you  have,  and  will  be  answerable  for  tiie 
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event*  I  followed  hie  advice ;  waited  on  Lord 
Halifiuc  some  time  after ;  said,  I  hoped  he  would 
find  his  objections  to  those  passages  removed ; 
read  them  to  him  exactly  as  they  were  at  first ; 
and  his  lordship  was  extremely  pleased  with 
them,  and  cried  out, '  Ay,  now  they  are  perfectly 
riffht ;  notliing  can  be  better/  ** 

it  is  seldom  that  the  sreat  or  the  wise  suspect 
that  they  are  despised  or  cheated.  Hah&x, 
thinking  this  a  lucky  opportunity  of  securing  im- 
mortality, made  some  advances  of  favour  and 
some  overtures  of  advantage  to  Pope,  which  he 
seems  to  have  received  with  sullen  coldness. 
AU  our  knowledge  of  this  transaction  is  derived 
from  a  singie  letter,  (Dec.  1,  1714,)  in  which 
Pope  says,  "  I  am  obhged  to  you,  both  for  the 
favours  you  have  done  me,  and  those  you  intend 
me.  I  distrust  neither  your  will  nor  your  me- 
mory, when  it  is  to  do  ffood ;  and  if  I  ever  be- 
come troublesome  or  s<uicitous,  it  must  not  be 
out  of  expectation,  but  out  of  gratitude.  Your 
lordship  may  cause  me  to  live  agreeably  in  the 
town,  or  contentedly  in  the  country,  which  is 
really  all  the  difference  I  set  between  an  easy 
fortune  and  a  small  one.  It  is  indeed  a  high 
strain  of  generosity  in  you  to  think  of  making 
me  easy  cdl  my  life,  only  because  I  have  been  so 
happy  as  to  divert  you  some  few  hours ;  but,  if 
I  may  have  leave  to  add,  it  is  because  you  think 
me  no  enemy  to  my  native  country,  there  will 
appear  a  better  reason ;  for  I  must  of  conse- 
quence be  very  much  (as  I  sincerely  am)  yours, 

These  voluntary  offers,  and  this  faint  accept- 
ance, ended  without  effect  The  patron  was  not 
accustomed  to  such  fri^d  gratitude;  and  the 
poet  fed  lus  own  pride  with  me  dignity  of  inde- 
pendence. They  probably  were  suspicious  of 
each  other.  Pope  would  not  dedicate  till  he  saw 
at  what  rate  his  praise  was  valued  ;  he  would  be 
**  troublesome  out  of  gratitude,  not  expectation.'^ 
Halifax  thought  himself  entitled  to  confidence ; 
and  would  sive  nothing  unless  he  knew  what  he 
should  receive.  Their  commerce  had  its  begin- 
ning in  hope  of  praise  on  one  side,  and  of  money 
on  uie  other,  and  ended  because  Pope  was  less 
eager  of  money  than  Halifax  of  praise.  It  is  not 
likely  that  Halifax  had  any  personal  bene- 
volence to  Pope ;  it  is  evident  that  Pope  looked 
on  Halifax  with  scorn  and  hatred. 

The  reputation  of  this  ^reat  work  failed  in 
gaining  him  a  patron,  but  it  deprived  him  of  a 
friend.  Addison  and  he  were  now  at  the  head 
of  poetry  and  criticism ;  and  both  in  such  a  state 
of  elevation,  that,  like  the  two  rivals  in  the  Ro- 
man state,  one  could  no  longer  bear  an  equal, 
nor  tlie  other  a  superior.  Of  the  gradual  abate- 
ment of  kindness  between  friends,  the  bcginnine 
is  often  scarcely  discernible  to  themselves,  and 
the  process  is  continued  by  petty  provocations, 
and  incivilities,  sometimes  peevishly  returned, 
and  sometimes  contemptuously  neglected,  which 
would  escape  all  attention  but  that  of  pride,  and 
drop  from  any  memory  but  that  of  resentment 
That  the  quarrel  of  these  two  wits  should  be  mi- 
nutely deduced,  is  not  to  be  expected  from  a  wri- 
ter, to  whom,  as  Homer  says,  "  nothing  but 
rumour  has  reached,  and  has  no  personal  know- 
ledge." 

Pope  doubtless  approached  Addison,  when  the 
reputation  of  their  wit  first  brought  them  toge- 
thei^  with  the  respect  due  to  a  man  whose  abili- 


ties were  acknowledged,  and  wlm^  l>A^n^  aV 
taincd  that  eminence  to  which  he  was  hmiBelf 
aspiring,  had  in  his  hands  the  distribntion  of 
literary  fame.  He  paid  court  with  suffident 
diligence  by  his  prologue  to  "Cato,"  by  hu 
abuse  of  Dennis,  and  wim  praise  yet  more  <firecty 
by  his  poem  on  the  **  Dialogues  on  Medals,*  of 
which  the  immediate  publication  was  then  in* 
tended.  In  all  this  there  was  no  hypocrisy ;  for 
he  confessed  that  he  found  in  Addison  something 
more  pleasing  than  in  any  other  man. 

It  may  be  supposed,  that  as  Pope  saw  himself 
favoured  by  the  world,  and  more  frequently  com- 
pared his  own  powers  with  those  of  others,  bis 
confidence  increased  and  his  submission  leeseii- 
ed ;  and  that  Addison  felt  no  delimit  from  the 
advances  of  a  young  wit,  who  might  soon  con- 
tend with  him  for  the  highest  place.  Eveiy 
great  man,  of  whatever  kind  be  ms  greatness, 
has  among  his  friends  those  who  omcioudy  or 
insidiously  quicken  his  attention  to  ofiences, 
heighten  his  disgust,  and  stimulate  his  resent- 
ment Of  such  adherents  Addison  donbtless 
had  many ;  and  Pope  was  now  too  high  to  be 
without  them. 

From  the  emission  and  reception  of  the  pro> 
posals  for  the  '*  Iliad  "  the  kindness  of  Addison 
seems  to  have  abatea.  Jervas  the  painter  once 
pleased  himself,  (Au^.  20, 1714,)  vinth  imagniing 
that  ho  had  rc-estabkshed  their  friendship  i  and 
viTote  to  Pope  that  Addison  once  suspected  him 
of  too  close  a  confederacy  with  Switt,  bat  was 
now  satisfied  with  his  conduct  To  this  Pope 
answered,  a  week  after,  that  his  engagements  to 
Swift  were  such  as  his  services  in  regard  to  the 
subscription  demanded,  and  that  the  tones  never 
put  him  unaer  the  necessity  of  askine  leave  to  be 
^grateful.  "  But,"  says  he,  "  as  Mr.  Ad^son 
must  be  the  judge  in  what  regards  himself  and 
seems  to  have  no  very  just  one  in  regard  to  mSi 
so  I  must  own  to  you  I  expect  nothing  bat  civ>- 
lity  from  him."  In  the  same  letter  he  mentions 
Philips,  as  having  been  busy  to  kindle  animoeity 
between  them ;  but  in  a  letter  to  Addison  he  ex- 
presses some  consciousness  of  behavioor  inat- 
tentively deficient  in  respect 

Of  Swift's  industry  in  promoting  the  sul^ 
scription,  there  remams  the  testimony  of  Keo- 
net,  no  friend  to  either  him  or  Pope. 

<<Nov.  S,  1713,  Dr.  Swift  came  into  the  coffee- 
house,  and  had  a  bow  fi^m  every  body  but  me^ 
who,  I  confess,  could  not  but  despise  him.  When 
I  came  to  the  antichamber  to  wait,  before  pray- 
ers. Dr.  Swift  was  the  principal  man  of  talk  and 
business,  and  acted  as  master  of  reqaesta — 
Then  he  instructed  a  young  nobleman  that  the 
best  poet  in  England  was  Mr.  Pope,  (a  papist,) 
who  had  begun  a  translation  of  Homer  into 
English  verse,  for  which  he  tmist  kme  them  aU 
tubseribe :  for,  says  he,  the  author  shall  not  be- 
gin to  print  till  I  have  a  thousand  guineas  for  Mm.** 

About  this  time  it  is  likdy  mat  Steele,  who 
was,  with  all  his  political  fury,  good  natured 
and  officious,  procured  an  interview  between 
these  angry  rivals,  which  ended  in  aggravated 
malevolence.  On  this  occasion,  if  the  reports 
be  true,  Pope  made  his  complaint  with  frankness 
and  spirit,  as  a  man  undeservedly  neglected  or 
opposed  ;  and  Addison  affected  a  contemptuous 
unconcern,  and,  in  a  calm  even  voice,  reproached 
Pope  with  his  vanity,  and  tellinff  him  of  the  im- 
provoments  which  his  early  woSls  had  reoMved  ' 
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ftbm'his  own  remarks  and  those  of  Steele^  said, 
that  lie,  being  now  engaged  in  public  business, 
had  no  longer  any  care  Tor  his  poetical  reputa- 
tion, nor  had  any  other  desire,  with  regard  to 
Pope,  than  that  he  should  not,  by  too  much  ar- 
roi^ance,  alienate  the  public. 

To  this  Pope  is  saia  to  have  replied  with  great 
keenness  and  severity,  upbraiding  Addison  with 
perpetual  dependence,  and  with  the  abuse  of 
those  qualifications  which  he  had  obtained  at  the 
public  cost,  a.nd  charging  him  with  mean  endear 
▼ours  to  obstruct  the  progress  of  rising  merit 
The  contest  rose  so  high  that  they  parted  at  last 
without  any  interchange  of  civility. 

The  first  volume  of  Homer  was  (1715)  in 
time  published ;  and  a  rival  version  of  the  first 
''Oiad,'*  for  rivals  the  time  of  their  appearance 
inevitably  made  them,  was  immediately  printed, 
with  the  name  of  TickelL  It  was  soon  perceived 
that  among  the  followers  of  Addison,  Tickell 
had  the  preference,  and  the  critics  and  poets  di- 
vided into  factions.  "I,"  says  Pope,  "nave  the 
town,  that  is.  the  mob,  on  my  side ;  but  it  is  not 
ancommon  tor  the  smaller  party  to  supply  by 
industry  what  it  wants  in  numbers.  I  appeal  to 
the  people  as  my  rightful  judges,  and,  while  they 
are  not  indinea  to  condemn  me,  shall  not  fear 
the  hi^flyers  at  Button^s."  This  opposition  he 
immediately  imputed  to  Addison,  and  com- 
plained of  it  in  terms  sufficiently  resentful  to 
Craggs,  their  common  friend. 

when  Addison^s  opinion  was  asked,  he  de- 
clared the  versions  to  be  both  ^ood,  butTickelPs 
the  best  that  had  ever  been  wntten ;  and  some- 
times said  that  they  were  both  good,  but  that 
Tickell  had  more  of  Homer. .    .       *       . 

Pope  was  now  sufficiently  irritated ;  his  repu- 
tation and  his  interest  were  at  hazard.  He  once 
intended  to  print  together  the  four  versions  of 
Dryden,  Maynwaring,  Pope,  and  Tickell,  that 
they  might  be  readily  compared,  and  fairly  esti* 
mated.  This  design  seems  to  have  been  de- 
bated by  the  refusal  of  Tonson,  who  was  the 
proprietor  of  the  other  three  versions. 

Fope  intended,  at  anotlier  time,  a  rigorous  cri- 
ticiam  of  TickcU's  translation,  and  had  marked 
a  copy,  which  I  have  seen,  in  all  places  that  ap- 
peared defective.  But,  wliilc  he  was  thus  moui- 
tatinc  defence  or  revenge,  his  adversary  sunk  be- 
fore mm  without  a  blow ;  the  voice  of  the  pub- 
Kc  was  not  long  divided,  and  the  preference  was 
vniverBally  given  to  Pope's  performance. 

He  was  convinced,  by  addin<;  one  circum- 
stance to  anotlier,  that  the  other  translation  was 
the  work  oi  Addison  himself;  but  if  be  knew  it 
in  Addison's  life  time,  it  docs  not  appear  that  he 
told  it.  He  led  his  illustrious  antagonist  to  be 
punished  by  what  has  been  considered  as  the 
moet  painful  of  all  reflections,  tlic  remembrance 
of  a  crime  perpetrated  in  vain. 

The  other  circmustances  of  their  quarrel  were 
thuB  relatod  by  Pope :  * 

"  Philips  seemed  to  have  been  encouraged  to 
abase  me  in  cofiee-hooses  and  conversations; 
and  Gildon  wroto  a  thing  about  Wycherlj^,  in 
which  he  had  abased  both  me  and  my  relations 
very  grossly.  Lord  Warwick  himself  told  me 
one  (uy,  that  it  was  in  vain  for  mc  to  endeavour 
to  bo  well  with  Mr.  Addison ;  that  his  jealous 
temper  would  never  admit  of  a  settled  friendship 

*  SpencA. 


between  us ;  and,  to  convince  me  of  what  ho 
had  said,  assured  me  that  Addison  had  encou- 
raged Gildon  to  publish  those  scandals,  and  had 
given  him  ten  gumcas  after  they  were  published. 
The  next  day,  while  I  was  heated  with  what  1 
had  heard,  I  wrote  a  letter  to  Mr.  Addison,  to  let 
him  know  that  I  was  not  unacquainted  with  this 
behaviour  of  his ;  that,  if  I  was  to  speak  severely 
of  him  in  return  for  it,  it  should  be  not  in  such  a 
dirty  way ;  that  I  should  rather  tell  him,  him- 
self, fairly  of  his  faults,  and  allow  his  good 
Qualities ;  and  that  it  should  be  something  in 
the  following  manner;  I  then  adjoined  the  first 
sketch  of  what  has  since  been  called  my  satire 
on  Addison.  Mr.  Addison  used  me  very  civilly 
ever  after."* 

The  verses  on  Addison,  when  they  were  sent 
to  Attcrbury,  were  considered  by  him  as  the 
most  excellent  of  Pope's  performances ;  and  the 
writer  was  advised,  since  he  knew  where  his 
strength  lay,  not  to  sufier  it  to  remain  unem- 
ployed. 

This  year  (1715)  being,  by  the  subscription, 
enabled  to  five  more  by  choice,  having  persuaded 
his  father  to  sell  their  estate  at  Binfield,  he  pur- 
chased, I  think  only  for  his  fife,  that  house  at 
Twickenham,  to  which  his  residence  afterwards 
procured  so  much  celebration,  and  removed  thi- 
ther with  his  father  and  mother. 

Here  he  planted"  the  vines  and  the  qmncunz 
which  his  verses  mention ;  and  being  under  the 
necessity  of  making  a  subterraneous  passage  to  a 
garden  on  the  other  side  of  the  road,  he  adorned 
it  with  fossil  bodies,  and  dignified  it  with  the 
title  of  a  grotto,  a  place  of  silence  and  retreat, 
from  which  he  endeavoured  to  persuade  his 
friends  and  himself  that  cares  and  passions  could 
be  excluded. 

A  grotto  is  not  often  the  wish  or  pleasure  of 
an  Englishman,  who  has  more  frequent  need  to 
solicit  than  exclude  the  sun ;  but  rope's  exca- 
vation was  requisite  as  an  entrance  to  his  gar- 
den, and  as  some  men  try  to  be  proud  of  their 
defects,  he  extracted  an  ornament  from  an  in* 
convenience,  and  vanity  produced  a  grotto  where 
necessity  enforced  a  passage.  It  may  be  fre- 
quently remarked  of  the  studious  and  specu- 
lative, that  they  are  proud  of  trifles,  and  that 
their  amusements  seem  frivolous  and  childish ; 
whether  it  be  that  men  -  conscious  of  great  repu-  , 
tation  think  themselves  above  the  reach  of  cen- 
sure, and  safe  in  the  admission  of  negligent  in* 
dulgences,  or  that  mankind  expect  fiK>m  elevated 
genius  a  uniformity  of  greatness,  and  watch  its 
degradation  with  malicious  wonder;  hke  him 
who,  having  followed  with  his  eye  an  eagle  into 
the  clouds,  should  lament  that  she  ever  descended 
to  a  perch. 

W  hile  the  volumes  of  bis  Homer  were  an- 
nually published,  he  collected  his  former  works 
(1717)  into  one  quarto  volume,  to  which  be  pre- 
nxcd  a  preface,  written  with  great  sprightUness 
and  elegance,  which  was  afterwards  reprinted, 
with  some  passages  subjoined  that  he  at  first 
omitted ;  other  marginal  additions  of  the  same 
kind  he  made  in  the  later  editions  of  his  poems. 
Waller  remarks,  that  poets  lose  half  their  praise, 
because  the  reader  knows  not  what  they  have 
blotted.     Pope's  voracity  of  fame  taught  him 

*  8m  however  the  Lire  of  Addifon  in  the  "  B\ogfe» 
phia  Britaanica,"  last  editlon..-R. 
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the  ait  of  obtaining  tlie  accnninilated  homnir, 
both  of  what  he  had  publiahed  and  of  what  he 
had  auppreaaed. 

In  tma  year  hia  father  died  suddenly,  in  his 
aerenty-fifui  year,  having  paased  twenty-nine 
years  in  privacy.  He  is  not  known  but  by  the 
character  whicn  his  son  has  given  him.^  If  the 
money  with  which  he  retired  was  all  gotten  by 
himself,  he  had  traded  very  successfully  in  times 
when  sudden  riches  were  rarelj  attainable. 

The  publication  of  the  *«Ihad"  was  at  last 
completed  in  1 780.  The  splendour  and  success 
of  this  work  raised  Pope  many  enemies,  that  en- 
deavoured to  depreciate  his  abilities.  Bumet, 
who  was  afterwards  a  judge  of  no  mean  reputa^ 
tion,  censured  him  in  a  piece  called  ''Homeiw 
ides,'*  before  it  was  published.  Ducket  likewise 
endeavoured  to  make  him  ridiculous.  Dennis 
was  the  perpetual  persecutor  of  all  his  studies. 
But,  whoever  his  entice  were,  their  writings  are 
lost;  and  the  names  which  are  preseivM  are 
preserved  in  the  '^Dunciad.'* 

In  this  disastrous  year  (1720)  of  national  in* 
fiitoation,  when  more  riches  than  Peru  can  boast 
were  expected  from  the  South  Sea,  when  the 
contagion  of  avarice  tainted  every  mind,  and 
even  poets  panted  after  wealth,  Pope  was  seized 
with  the  universal  passion,  and  ventured  some 
of  his  monev.  The  stock  rose  in  its  price ;  and 
for  a  while  ne  thought  Umself  ||ie  lora  of  thou* 
aands.  But  this  dream  of  happiness  did  not 
last  long ;  and  he  seems  to  have  waked  soon 
enough  to  get  dear  with  the  loss  of  what  he  once 
thou|pit  himself  to  have  won,  and  perhaps  not 
whoUyof  that 

Next  year  he  published  some  select  poems  of 
his  friend  Dr.  Pamell,  with  a  very  elegant  de- 
dication to  the  Eari  of  Oxford ;  who,  after  all 
his  struggles  and  dangers,  then  lived  in  retire- 
ment, smTunder  the  trown  of  a  victorious  fac- 
tion, who  could  take  no  pleasure  in  hearing  his 
prsise. 

He  gave  the  same  year  (I7S1)  an  edition  of 
Shakspeare.  His  name  was  now  of  po  much 
authonty^  that  Tonson  thought  himself  entitled, 
by  annexmg  it,  to  demand  a  subscription  of  six 
guineas  for  Shakspeare's  plays  in  six  quarto 
volumes:  nor  did  his  expectation  much  deceive 
him ;  for,  of  seven  hundred  and  fifty  which  he 
printed,  he  dispersed  a  great  number  at  the 
price  proposed.  The  reputation  of  that  edition 
mdeed  sunk  afterwards  so  low,  that  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  copies  were  sold  at  sixteen  shil- 
lings each. 

On  this  undertaking,  to  which  Pope  was  in- 
duced by  a  reward  ortwo  hundred  and  seren- 
teen  pounds  twelve  shillings^  he  seems  never  to 
have  reflected  afterwards  without  vexation ;  for 
Theobald,  a  man  of  heavy  diligence,  with  veiy 
Blender  powers,  first,  in  a  book  called  **  Shak- 
speare Restored,"  and  then  in  a  formal  edition, 
detected  his  deficiences  with  all  the  insolence  of 
victory ;  and,  as  he  was  now  high  enough  to  be 
feared  and  hated,  Theobald  had  from  others  all 
the  help  that  could  be  supplied  by  the  desire  of 
humbling  a  haughW  character. 

From  this  time  Pope  became  an  enemy  to  edi- 
tors, collators,  commentators,  and  verbal  critics ; 
and  hoped  to  persuade  the  worid,  that  he  mis- 
carried in  this  undertaking  only  by  having  a  mind 
too  great  for  such  minute  employment 

Pope  in  his  edition  undoubtedly  did  many 


tfamn  wfoag,  and  left  maay  thingi  vndoae ; 
hot  let  him  not  be  defrauded  of  hia  due  praiae. 
He  was  the  first  that  knew,  at  least  the  fint  that 
told,  by  what  helps  the  text  might  be  improved. 
If  he  inspected  the  eariy  editions  negligently,  he 
taught  others  to  be  more  accurate.  In  his  prence 
he  expanded  with  great  skill  and  elegance  the 
character  which  hM  been  given  of  Shakspeare 
by  Dryden ;  and  he  drew  the  public  attention 
upon  his  works  which,  though  (men  mentioned, 
had  been  little  read. 

Soon  after  the  appearance  of  the  "Iliad,'*  ro- 
Bohinff  not  to  let  the  general  kindness  cool, 
hepublished  proposals  for  a  translation  of  the 
« Odyssey,"  in  nve  volumes,  for  five  guineas. 
He  was  willing,  however,  now  to  have  asso- 
ciates in  his  lalMur,  being  either  weary  with  toil- 
ing upon  another's  thoughts,  or  having  heard,  aa 
Rufinead  relates,  that  Fenton  and  Broome  had 
already  begun  the  woric,  and  liking  better  to 
have  them  confederates  than  rivals. 

In  the  patent,  instead  of  saying  that  he  had 
"transUted"  the  "Odyssey,"  as  he  had  said  of 
the  "Iliad,"  he  says,  that  he  had  "  undertaken" 
a  translation ;  and  in  the  proposals  the  aubecarip- 
tion  is  said  to  be  not  solely  for  his  own  use.  but 
for  that  of  "two  of  hia  friends  who  have  assisted 
him  in  this  work." 

In  17S3,  while  he  was  engaged  in  this  new 
version,  he  appeared  before  the  Lords  at  the  me- 
morable trial  of  ffishop  Attetbniy,  with  whom 
he  had  lived  in  great  familiarity  and  frequent 
correspondence.^  Attert>ury  had  honestly  re- 
commended to  him  the  study  of  the  popish  con- 
troversy, in  hope  of  his  conversion ;  to  which 
Pope  answered  in  a  manner  that  cannot  mudi 
recommend  Ids  principles  or  his  judgment.  In 
questions  and  projects  of  learning  mj  agreed 
better.  He  was  called  at  the  trial  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  Atterbuiy's  domestic  life  and  private 
employment,  that  it  might  appear  how  little  time 
he  nau  left  for  plots.  Pope  had  but  few  words  to 
utter,  and  in  those  few  he  made  several  blunders. 

His  letters  to  Atterbury  express  the  utmost 
esteem,  tenderness,  and  latitude;  "perhaps^" 
says  he,  "it  is  not  only  in  this  wond  that  I 
may  have  cause  to  remember  the  Bishop  of  Ro* 
Chester."  At  their  last  interview  in  the  Tower, 
Attert>ury  presented  him  with  a  Bible.* 

Of  the  "  Odyssey"  Pope  translated  only  twelve 
books ;  the  rest  were  tne  work  ivf  Broome  and 
Fenton;  the  notes  were  written  wholly  by 
Broome,  who  was  not  over-libersOy  rewaidedL 
The  public  was  carefully  kept  ignorant  of  the 
several  shares  j  and  an  account  was  subioined 
at  the  oonclusron  which  is  now  known  not  to 
be  true. 

The  first  copy  of  Pope^s  books,  with  those  of 
Fenton,  are  to  be  seen  in  the  Museum.  The  parts 
of  Pope  are  less  interlined  than  the  "Iliad,"  and 
the  latter  books  of  the  "Iliad"  less  than  tho 
former.  He  grew  dexterous  by  practice,  and 
every  sheet  enabled  him  to  write  the  next  with 
more  facility.  The  books  of  Fenton  have  very 
few  alterations  by  the  hand  of  Pope.  Those  of 
Broome  have  not  been  found;  but  Pope  com- 
plained, as  it  is  reported,  that  he  had  miKh  trau* 
ble  in  correcting  tnem. 

*  The  late  Mr.  Qnrea  of  ClftTeru.n  Infoms  oa,  dial 
this  Bible  was  aflerwarda  used  In  the  chapel  of  Priar- 
park.    Dr.  Warburton  probably  presented  ti  to  Mr.  Al 
I  len.— C. 
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Hb  coolnct  wifh  Lintot  was  tiie  aame  as 
fiirUie  ''Iliad,'*  except  tiiat  only  one  hundred 
pounds  were  to  be  paid  him  for  each  volnme. 
The  number  of  subscribers  were  five  hundred 
and  sevonty-fonr,  and  of  copies  eight  hundred 
and  nineteen  j  so  that  his  profit,  when  he  had 
paid  his  assistants,  was  still  yery  consider- 
able. The  work  was  finished  in  1725 ;  and 
from  that  time  he  resolved  to  make  no  more 
translationa 

The  sale  di^  not  answer  Lintot*s  expectation ; 
•nd  he  then  pretended  to  discover  something  of 
fnud  in  Po|ms,  and  commenced  or  threatens  a 
0ait  in  Chancenr. 

On  the  Ensush  "Odyssey**  a  critidsmwas 
published  by  Spence,  at  that  time  prelector  of 
^>octry  at  Oxfonl ;  a  man  whose  learning  was 
not  very  great,  and  whose  mind  was  not  very 
powerfuL  fits  criticism,  however,  was  com- 
monlv  jusL  What  he  thought,  he  thought 
rijghtiy ;  and  his  lemyks  were  recommended  by 
his  coolness  and  candour.  In  him  Pope  had  tiie 
fint  experience  of  a  critic  without  malevolence, 
who  thought^  as  much  his  duty  to  display  beau- 
ties as  expose  faults ;  whocensured  with  respect 
andpca^ped  with  alacrity. 

With  this  critieism  Pope  waaso  little  o£finided, 
diat  he  SQu^t  the  aoquaintanoe  of  tiie  writer, 
who  lived  with  himfkom  that  time  in  great  fiinii- 
l^ity,  attended  him  in  his  last  hours,  and  com- 
pRl  memorials  of  his  conversation.  The  regard 
of  Pope  recommended  him  to  the  great  and  pow- 
erful ;  and  he  obtained  very  valuaUe  preferments 
in  thschurduV 

Not  loog  after,  Pope  was  retoming  home 
firoB  a  viiit  in  a  friend's  coach,  which,  in  pass- 
ing a  bridge,  was  overturned  into  the  water: 
the  windows  were  closed,  and  being  unable  to 
force  them  open,  he  was  in  danger  of  immediate 
death,  when  the  postillion  snatched  him  out  bv 
breaking  the  glasiy  of  which  the  fragments  cm 
two  of  his  fingers  in  sueh  a  manner  that  he  lost 
their  nse.  * 

Voltaire,  who  was  then  in  England,  sent  him 
a  letter  of  consolation.  He  had  been  entertained 
by  Pope  at  his  table,  where  he  talked  with  so 
much  grossness,  that  Mrs.  Pope  was  driven  from 
the  room.  Pope  discovered  by  a  trick  that  he 
was  a  spy  for  the  court,  and  never  considered 
him  as  a  man  worthy  of  confidence. 

He  soon  afterwards  (1797)  joined  with  Swift, 
who  was  then  in  England,  to  puUish  three  vo* 
lumes  of  Miscellanies,  in  which  among  other 
things  he  inserted  the  **  Memoirs  of  a  Parush 
CLem,**  in  ridicule  of  Burnet's  importenoe  in  his 
own  History,  and  a  "  Debate  upon  Black  and 
White  Horses,"  written  in  all  the  formaUties  of 
a  legal  process,  bv  the  assistence,  as  is  said,  of 
Mr.  Fortescue,  afterwards  Master  of  the  Rolls. 
Before  these  Miscellanies  is  a  preface  signed  by 
Swift  and  Pope,  but  apparently  written  by  Pope ; 
in  which  he  makes  a  ridiculous  and  romantic 
complaint  of  the  robberies  committed  upon  au- 
thors by  the  clandestine  seizure  and  %ale  of  their 
papers.  He  tells  in  tragic  strains,  how  "the 
cabineto  of  the  sick,  and  me  closete  of  the  dead, 
have  been  broken  open  and  ransacked ;"  as  if 
those  violences  were  often  committed  for  papers 
of  uncertain  and  accidental  value  which  are 
rarely  provoked  by  real  treasures;  ta  if  epi- 
grams and  essays  were  m  danger  where  gold  and 
diamonds  are  sue.    A  cat  hunted  for  msmusk 


is,  according  to  Pope's  account,  but  the  emblem 
of  a  wit  winded  by  booksellers. 

His  complaint,  however,  received  some  attes- 
tation ;  for  the  same  year  the  Letters  written  by 
him  to  Mr.  Cromwell  in  his  youth  were  sold  by 
Mrs.  Thomas,  to  Curll,  who  printed  them. 

In  these  Miscellanies  was  nrst  published  the 
"  Art  of  Sinking  in  Poetry,"  which,  by  such  a 
train  of  consequences  as  usually  passes  in  lite- 
rary quarrels,  gave  in  a  short  time,  according  to 
P(M>e^  account,  occasion  to  the  "Dunciad." 

In  the  following  ^ear  (1728)  he  began  to  put 
Atterbury*s  advice  m  practice :  and  snowed  his 
satirical  powers  by  publishing  the  "Dunciad,** 
one  of  his  greatest  and  most  elaborate  perform- 
ances, in  which  he  endeavoured  to  sink  into 
contempt  all  the  writers  by  whom  he  had  been 
attacked,  and  some  others  whom  he  thought 
unable  to  defend  themselves. 

At  the  head  of  the  Dunces  he  placed  poor 
Theobald,  whom  he  accused  of  ingratitude ;  but 
whose  real  crime  was  supposed  to  be  that  of 
having  revised  "  Shakapeare"  more  happily  than 
himself.  This  satire  had  the  efiect  which  be 
intended,  by  blasting  the  characters  which  it 
touched.  Ralph,  who,  unnecessarily  interposmg 
in  the  quarrel,  got  a  place  in  a  subsequent  edi- 
tion, complained  that  for  a  time  he  was  in 
danger  or  sterving,  as  the  booksellers  had  no 
longer  any  confidpnce  in  his  capacity. 

The  prevalence  of  this  poem  was  gradual  and 
slow ;  the  plan,  if  not  wholly  new,  was  little 
understood  by  common  readers.  Many  of  the 
allusions  requiijpd  illustration ;  the  names  were 
often  expressed*  only  by  the  initial  and  final  let- 
ters, and,  if  they  had  been  printed  at  length, 
were  such  as  few  had  known  or  recollected. 
The  subject  itoelf  had  nothing  generally  interest- 
ing, for  whom  did  it  concern  to  know  that  one 
or  another  scribbler  was  a  dunce  ?  If,  therefore 
it  had  been  possible  for  those  who  were  attecked 
to  conceal  tneir  pain  and  their  resentment,  the 
**  Dundad*'  might  have  made  its  way  very  slowly 
in  the  worid. 

This,  however  was  not  to  be  expected :  every 
man  is  of  importance  to  himself,  and  therefore, 
in  his  own  opinion,  to  others ;  and,  supposing 
the  world  already  ao(|uainted  with  all  his  plea- 
sures and  his  pams,  is  perhaps  the  first  to  pub- 
lish injuries  or  misfortunes,  which  had  never 
been  known  unless  related  by  himself,  and  at 
whiNsh  those  that  hear  them  will  only  laivh ;  for 
no  man  sympathizes  with  the  sorrows  of  ranitf  • 

The  history  of  the  "Dunciad"  is  very  mi- 
nutely related  by  Pope  himsdf  in  a  dedication 
whidn  he  wrote  to  Lord  Middlesex,  in  the  name 
of  Savage.* 

''I  wul  relate  the  war  of  the  *Dunces*  (for  so 
it  has  been  commonly  called)  which  began  in  tha 
year  1787,  and  ended  in  1730. 

«When  Dr.  Swift  and  Mr.  Pope  thought  it 
proper,  for  reasons  specified  in  the  preface  to 
their  Misoellaniee,  to  publish  such  little  pieces 
of  theirs  as  had  casually  got  abroad,  there  was 
added  to  them  the  *  Treatise  of  the  Bathos,*  or  the 
*  Art  of  Sinking  in  Poetry.*  It  happened  that, 
in  one  chapter  of  this  piece,  the  several  spedes 
of  bad  poete  were  ^p^  in  classes,  to  which 
were  prefixed  ahnosrallthe  letters  of  the  alphas 
bet,  (the  greatest  part  of  them  at  random ;)  but 
such  was  the  number  of  poete  eminent  in  that 
art,  that  some  one  or  other  took  every  letter  ta 
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himsdf  s  all  fell  into  so  Tielent  a  fuiy  that,  for 
half  a  year  or  more,  the  common  newspapers 
(in  most  of 'which  they  had  some  property,  as 
bein^  hired  writers)  were  filled  with  the  most 
abusive  falsehoods  and  scurrilities  they  could 
possibly  devise ;  a  liberty  no  ways  to  be  won- 
dered at  in  those  people,  and  in  those  papers, 
that,  for  many  years  during  the  uncontrolled 
license  of  the  press,  had  aspersed  almost  all  the 
great  characters  of  the  age ;  and  this  with  im- 
punity, their  own  persons  and  names  being 
utterly  secret  and  obscure. 

"  This  gave  Mr.  Pope  the  thought,  that  he 
had  now  some  opportunity  of  doing  good  by 
detecting  and  dragging  into  light  these  common 
enemies  of  mankmd ;  since,  to  invalidate  this 
universal  sbmder,  it  sufficed  to  show  v^at  con- 
temptible men  were  the  authors  of  it.  He  was 
not  without  hopes  that  by  manifesting  the  dul-» 
ness  of  those  who  had  only  malice  to  recom- 
mend them,  either  the  book  sellers  would  not 
find  their  account  in  employing  them,  or  the 
men  themselves,  when  discovers,  want  courage 
to  proceed  in  so  unlawful  an  occupation.  This 
it  was  that  gave  birth  to  the  <  Dunciad ;'  and  he 
thought  it  a  happiness,  that,  by  the  late  flood 
of  slander  on  hunself^  he  had  acquired  such  a 
peculiar  right  over  their  names  aa  was  necessary 
to  this  design. 

*<  On  the  ISth  of  March,  172^ at  St  James's, 
that  poem  was  presented  to  the  King  and  Clueen 
(who  had  before  been  pleased  to  read  it)  by  the 
right  honourable  Sir  Robert  Walpole:  and, 
some  days  after,  the  whole  impression  was  taken 
and  dispersed  by  sereral  noblemen  and  persons 
of  the  first  distmction. 

*'It  is  certainly  a  true  pbservation,  that  no 
people  are  so  impatient  of  csnsure  as  those  who 
are  the  greatest  slanderers,  which  was  wonder^ 
fiilly  exemplified  on  this  occasion.  On  the  day 
the  book  was  first  vended,  a  crowd  of  authors 
besieged  the  shop ;  entreaties,  advices,  threats 
of  law  and  battery,  nay,  cries  of  treason,  were 
all  employed  to  hinder  the  coming  out  of  the 
'IXineiad:'  on  the  other  side  the  booksellers 
and  hawkers  made  as  great  efibrts  to  procure 
it  What  could  a  few  poor  authors  do  against 
so  great  a  majority  as  the  public  ?  There  was 
na  stoppmg  a  current  witii  a  finger ;  so  out  it 
came. 

'*  Many  ludicrous  circumstances  attended  it 
•The  *  Dunces'  (for  by  this  name  they  were 
called)  held  weekly  clubs,  to  consult  of  hostili- 
ties against  the  author :  one  wrote  a  letter  to'  a 
great  minister,  assuring  him  Mr.  Pope  was  the 
greatest  enemy  the  government  had ;  and  an- 
other brought  nis  image  in  clay,  to  exf  cijte  him 
in  efiigy ;  with  which  sad  sort  of  satisfaction  Uie 
gentlemen  were  a  little  comforted. 

"  Some  false  editions  of  the  book  having  an  owl 
in  tiieir  frontispiece,  the  true  one,  tO'dis^insruish 
it,  fixed  in  his  steaa  an  ass  laden  with  authors. 
Then  another  surreptitious  one  being  printed 
with  the  same  ass,  the  new  edition  in  octavo  re- 
turned for  distinction  to  the  owl  ajrnin.  Hence 
arote  a  great  contest  of  booksellers  against 
booksellers,  and  advertisements  against  adver- 
tisements; some  recommencing  the  edition  of 
the  owl,  and  others  the  edition  of  the  ass  ;  by 
which  names  they  came  to  be  distinguished,  to 
the  great  honour  abo  of  jthe  gentlemen  of  the 


'  Pope  apiiears  by  this  nairative  to  have  «on^ 
tempJatedhis  victory  over  the  '^  Duntes"  with 
great  exultation,  and  such  was  his  delight  in 
the  tumult  which  he  had  raised,  that  for  a  while 
his  natural  sensibility  was  suspended,  and  he 
read  reproaches  and  invectives  without  emotion, 
considering  them  only  as  the  necessary  efiectsol 
that  pain  which  ho  rejoiced  in  having  given. 

It  cannot  however  ba  concealed,  tjial  by  his 
own  confession,  he  was  the  aggressor,  for  no- 
body believes  that  the  letters  in  (he  *^  Bathos" 
were  placed  at  random ;  and  it  may  be  disco- 
vered that,  when  he  thinks  himself  concealed, 
he  indulges  the  common  vanity  of  common  men, 
and  triumphs  in  those  distinctions  which  he  had 
afiected  to  despise.  He  is  proud  that  his  book 
was  presented  to  the  King  and  Clueen  bv  the 
right  honourable  Sir  Robert  Walpole  |  he  is 
proud  that  they  had  read  it  before ;  he  is  proud 
that  the  edition  was  taken  off  by  the'  nobility 
and  persons  of  the  first  distinction. 

The  edition  of  which  helpeaks  was,  I  believe, 
that  which,  by  telling  in  the  tez|  the  names,  and 
in  the  notes  the  characters,  of  those  whom  he 
had  satirised,  was  made  intelligible  tod  divert- 
ing. The  critics  had  now  declared  tlT^  appro- 
baition  of  the  plan,  and  the  common  reader  b^an 
to  like  it  without  fear;  those  who  were  stran- 
gers to  petty  literature,  and  therefore  unable  U> 
decipher  initials  and  blanks,  had  now  name8||d 
persons  brought  within  their  view,  and  deligfllp 
m  the  visible  effect  of  those  shafts  of  m^ce 
which  they  had  hitherto  contemolated  as  shot 
into  the  air.  m 

Dermis,  upon  the  fresh  provocaflon  now  given 
him,  renewed  the  enmity  which  had  for  a  tune 
been  appeased  by  mutual  civilities;  and  pnlK 
lished  r«maiks  which  he  had  till  thensuppreMed, 
upon  "'The  Rape  of  the  Lock."  Many  more 
crumbled  in  secret,  or  vented  their  resentment 
m  the  newspapers  by  epigrams  or  invectives. 

Duckdt,  indeed,  bein^  mentioned  as  loving 
Burnet  with  "pious  passion,"  pretended  that 
his  moral  charocter  was  injured,  and  for  some 
time  declared  his  resolution  to  take  venjgeance 
with  a  cudgel.  But  Pope  appeased  him,  bv 
changing  "  pious  passion"  to  "  cordial  firiend- 
ship ;"  and  by  a  note,  in  which  he  vehemently 
disclaims  the  malignity  of  meaning  imputed  to 
the  first  expression. 

Aaron  Hill,  who  was  represented  as  diving 
for  the  prize,  expostulated  with  Pope  in  a  man- 
ner so  much  superior  to  all  mean  solicitation, 
that  Pope  was  reduced  to  sneak  and  shuffle, 
sometimes  to  deny,  and  sometimes  to  apologiie : 
he  first  endeavours  to  wound,  and  is  then  afraid 
to  own  that  he  meant  a  blow. 

The  "  Dunciad,"  in  the  complete  cdiuon,  is 
addre*ed  to  Dr.  Swift :  of  the  notes,  part  were 
written  by  Dr.  Arbuthnot ;  and  an  apologeti- 
cal  letter  was  prefixed,  signed  by  Cleland,  bat 
supposed  to  have  been  written  by  Pope.*- 

After  this  general  war  upon  dulness,  he  seems 
to  have  indulged  himself  a  while  in  tranquillity ; 
but  his  subsequent  productions  prove  that  ne 
was  not  idle.  He  published  (1731)  a  poem  on 
"  Taste,"  in  which  he  very  particularly  and  se- 
verely criticises  the  house,  the  furniture,  the  gar- 
dens, and  the  entertainments  of  Timon,  a  man 
of  great  waalth  and  little  taste.  By  Timon  he 
was  universally  supposed,  and  by  the  Earl  of 
Burlington,  to  whom  The  poem  is  addressed,  w^ 
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prinUdy  saidy  to  mean  the  Doke  cf  Chandos;  a 

man  perhaps  too  much  delighted  with  pomp 
and  SQQW,  out  of  a  temper  kind  and  benencent, 
and  who  had  consequently  the  voice  of  the  pub- 
lic in  his  favour. 

A  violent  outcry  was  therefore  raised  against 
the  ingiatitude  and  treachery  of  Pope,  who  was 
laid  to  have  been  indebted  to  the  patronage  of 
Chandos  for  a  present  of  a  thousand  pounds,  and 
who  ^ned  the  opportunity  of  insulting  him  by 
the  kuidness  of  his  mvitation. 

The  receipt  &f  the  thousand  pounds  Pope  pub- 
licly denied ;  but  from  the  reproach  which  the 
attack  on  a  character  so  amiable  broujzht  upon 
him,  he  tried  all  means  of  escaping.  The  name 
of  Gleland  was  again  em{>loyed  m  an  apology, 
by  which  no  man  was  satisned  j  and  he  was  at 
last  reduced  to  shelter  his  temerity  behind  dissi- 
mulation, and  endeavour  to  make  that  be  dis- 
believed which  he  never  had  confidence  openly 
to  deny.  He  wrote  an  exculpatoiy  letter  to  the 
duke,  which  was  ans\«tered  with  great  magnani- 
mity, as  by  a  man  who  accepted  his  excuse 
witnout  beheving  his  professions.  He  said  that 
to  have  ridiculed  his  taste,  or  his  buildings,  had 
been  an  indifferent  action  in  another  man ;  but 
that  in  Pope,  after  the  reciprocal  kindness  that 
had  been  exchanged  between  tliem,  it  had  been 
less  easily  excused. 

Pope,  m  one  of  his  letters,  complaining  of  the 
trestment  which  his  poem  had  found,  "  owns 
that  such  critics  can  intimidate  him^  nay  almost 
persuade  him  to  write  no  more,  which  is  a  com- 
pliment this  ^Q  deserves."  The  man  who 
threatens  the' world  is  always  ridiculous;  for 
the  world  can  easily  go  on  without  him,  and  in 
a  short  time  will  cease  to  miss  him.  I  have 
heard  of  an  idiot,  who  used  to  revenee  his  vexa- 
tions by  lying  all  night  upon  the  bridge.  "There 
is  nothing,"  says  Juvenal,  "  that  a  man  will  not 
believe  in  his  own  favour."  Pope  had  been  flal^ 
tered  till  he  thought  himself  one  of  the  moving 
powers  in  the  system  of  life.  When  he  talked 
of  la3nng  down  nis  pen,  those  who  sat  round  him 
entreated  and  imploieid;  and  self-love  did  not 
suffer  him  to  suspect  that  they  went  away  and 
laujzh^d. 

The  followiD^  year  deprived  him  of  Gkiy,  a 
man  whom  he  had  known  early,  and  whom  he 
seemed  to  love  with  more  tenclemess  than  any 
other  of  his  literary  friends.  Pope  was  now 
forty-four  years  old  ;  an  age  at  which  the  mind 
begins  less  easily  to  admit  new  confidence,  and 
the  will  to  grow  less  flexible ;  and  when,,  there' 
fore,  the  departnre  of  an  old  friend  is  very  accu- 
ratdy  felt. 

In  the  next  year  he  lost  his  mother,  not  by  an 
unexpected  deieuh,  for  she  lasted  to  the  age  of 
pinely-tliree ;  but  she  did  not  die  unlamented. 
The  nluU  piety  of  Pope  was  in  the  highest  de- 
gree amiable  and  exemplary ;  his  parents  had 
uie  happiness  of  living  till  he  was  at  the  summit 
of  poetical  reputation,  till  he  was  at  ease  in  his 
fortune,  and  without  a  rival  in  his  fame,  and 
found  no  diminution  of  his  respect  or  tenderness. 
"^niatever  was  his  pride,  to  them  he  was  obe- 
dient ;  and  whateiter  was  his  irritability,  to  tliem 
he  was  gentle.  Life  has,  among  its  soothing 
and  quiet  comforts,  few  things  better  to  give  than 
sudh  a  son. 

One  of  the  passages  of  Pope's  life  which  seems 
to  deserve  some  inquiry,  was  a  publication  of 


lettarg  between  hiaii  and  many  of  his 
which,  falling  into  the  hands  of  Curll,  a 
cious  bookseller  of  no  good  fame,  were  by  iam 
printed  and  sold.  This  volume  containing  some 
letters  from  noblemen,  Pope  incited  a  prosecu- 
tion against  him  in  the  House  of  Lords  for  breaflh 
of  privilege,  and  attended  himself  to  sUmukte 
the  resentment  of  his  fiiends.  CorU  appealed 
at  the  bar,  and,  knowing  himself  in  no  great 
danger,  spoke  of  Pope  with  very  little  reverence : 
'^He  has,"  said  Curll,  ''a  knack  at  versifying, 
but  in  prose  I  think  myself  a  match  for  him." 
When  the  orders  of  the  House  were  examined, 
none  of  them  appeared  to  be  infringed ;  Cuell 
went  away  triumphant,  and  Pope  was  left  to 
seek  some  other  remedy. 

Curll's  accomit  was,  that  one  evening  a  man 
in  a  clergyman's  gown,  but  with  a  lawyeHe 
band,  brought  and  offered  to  sale  a  number  of 
printed  volumes,  which  he  fi>und  to  be  Pope*a 
epistolary  correspondence;  that  he  naked  no 
name,  and  was  told  none,  but  gpive  the  prioe 
demanded,  and  thou^t  himself  authorized  to 
use  his  purchase  to  his  own  advantage. 

That  Curll  gave  a  true  account  of  the  tiansan- 
tion  it  is  reasonable  to  believe,  because  no  fids** 
hood  was  ever  detected ;  and  when,  some  years 
afterwards,  I  mentioned  it  to  Lintot,  the  son  of 
Bemard,  he  declared  his  opinion  to  be,  that  Poos 
knew  better  than  any  body  else  bow  Ccffll  ob- 
tained the  copi^  because  another  was  at  the 
same  time  sent  to  himself,  for  which  no  prioe  had 
ever  been  demanded,  as  he  made  known  his  re- 
solution not  to  pay  a  porter,  and  consequently 
not  to  deal  witH  a  nameless  agent. 

Such  care  had  been  taken  to  make  them  ]Nib- 
lic,  that  they  were  sent  at  once  to  two  book- 
selleis ;  to  durll,  who  was  likely  to  seize  them' 
as  prey ;  and  to  Lintot,  who  might  be  expected 
to  give  Pope  information  of  the  seeming  miui^ 
Lintot,  I^believe,  did  nothing;  and  Curll  did 
what  was  expected.  That  to  make  them  pub- 
lic was  the  only  purpose  may  be  reasonably  sup* 
posed,  because  the  numbers  offered  to  sue  by 
the  private  messengers  showed  that  hope  m 
gain  could  not  have  been  the  motive  of  the  im- 
pression. 

It  seems  that  Pope  being  desivoiM  of  printug 
his  Letters,  and  not  knowing  how  to  do,  without 
imputation  of  vanity,  what  has  in  this  country 
b€«n  done  very  rarely,  contrived  an  appearance 
of  compulsbn ;  that,  when  he  could  oompiain 
that  his  letters  were  surreptitiously  published^ 
he  might  decently  and  defensively  pablisfa  them 
himselCl 

Pope's  private  correspondence,  thus  promul- 
eated,  filled  the  nation  with  praises  oC  nis  can* 
dour,  tenderness,  and  benevoleuosv  the  purity  of 
his  purposes,  and  the  fidelity  of  his  fhendsnip. 
There  were  some  letters,  which  a  very  good  or 
a  very  wise  man  would  wish  sapfwessed ;  but, 
as  they  had  been  already  exposed,  it  was  im* 
practicable  now  to  retract  them. 

From  the  perusal  of  those  Letters,  Mr.  Allett 
first  conceived  the  desire  of  knowing  liim  ;^  and 
with  so  much  zeal  did  he  cultivate  the  friend* 
ship  which  he  had  newly  formed^  that  when 
Pope  told  his  purpose  of*^  vindicating  his  own 
property  by  a  genuilfe  edition,  he  offered  to  pay 
the  cost. 

This  however  Pope,  did  not  accept ;  but  in 
time  solicited  a8id)6cription  for  a  quarto  yqliuM^ 
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whiehappearad,  (1737,)  I  believe,  with  snfficieiit 
profit.  In  the  pra&ce  he  teUi,  that  hiB  Letters 
were  repoeited  in  a  friend's  library,  said  to  be 
the  Earl  of  Oxford's,  and  that  the  copy  thence 
stolen  wai  sent  to  the  press.  The  story  was 
doubtless  received  with  different  degrees  of 
crediL  It  may  be  suspected  that  the  preface  to 
the  Miscellanies  was  written  to  piepare  the  pub- 
lic for  such  an  incident ;  and  to  strengthen  this 
opinion,  James  Worsdale,  a  painter,  who  was 
emplojred  in  clandestine  negotiattona,  but  whoee 
veracity  was  very  doubtful,  declared  that  he  was 
the  messenger  who  carried,  by  Pope's  directicm, 
the  books  to  GurlL 

When  they  were  thus  published  and  avowed, 
as  they  had  relation  to  recent  facts  and  persons 
either  then  livins  or  not  yet  forffotten,  they  may 
be  supposed  to  have  found  readers ;  but  as  the 
facts  were  minute,  and  the  characters,  being 
either  private  or  literary,  were  little  known  or 
little  regarded,  they  awakened  no  popular  kind- 
ness or  resentment:  the  book  never  became 
much  the  subject  of  conversation ;  some  read  it 
as  a  contemporary  history,  and  some  perhape  as 
a  model  of  epistolary  language ;  but  those  who 
lead  it  did  not  talk  of  it.  Not  much  therefore 
was  added  by  it  to  fame  or  envy ;  nor  do  I  re- 
member that  It  produced  either  public  praise  or 
public  censure. 

It  had  however,  in  some  ^gree,  the  recom- 
mendation of  novelty ;  our  Rmguage  had  few 
letters,  except  those  of  statesmen.  Howel,  in- 
deed, about  a  century  afo,  published  his  Letters, 
which  are  oommencfodDy  Morhoil^  and  which 
alone,  of  his  hundred  volum^  continue  his 
memory.  Loveday's  Letters  were  printed  only 
once ;  those  of  Herbert  and  Suckling  are  hardly 
known.  Mrs.  PhilUpe'  [Orinda's]  are  equally 
neglected.  And  those  of  Walsh  seem  written 
as  exercises,  and  were  never  sent  to  any  living 
mistress  or  friend.  Pope's  epistolary  ^cellence 
had  an  open  field  j  he  had  no  English  rival  living 
or  dead. 

Popejsseen  in  this  collection  as  connected 
with  the  other  contemporary  wits,  and  certainl j 
aoffezB  no  disgrace  in  the  comparison;  bat  it 
must  be  remembered,  that  he  had  the  power  of 
&vouiinff  hnnself ;  he  mifi^t  have  originally 
had  pubticataon  in  his  mind,  and  have  written 
with  care,  or  have  afterwards  selected  those 
which  he  had  most  happily  conceived  or  most 
diligently  laboured ;  and  I  know  not  whether 
there  does  not  spp^  something  more  studied 
and  artificial*  in  his  productions  than  the  rest, 
except  one  long  letter  oy  Bolingbroke,  composea 
with  the  skill  and  industry  of  a  professed  author. 
It  is  indeed  not  easy  to  distinguish  affectation 
from  habit ;  he  that  has  once  studiously  formed 
a  style  rarely  writes  afterwards  with  complete 
ease.  Pop^  may  be  said  to  write  alwajrs  with 
his  reputation  in  his  head  ;  Swift,  perhaps,  like 
a  man  who  remembered  he  was  writmg  to  Pope ; 
but  Arfouthnot,  like  one  who  lets  thoughts  drop 
from  his  pen  as  they  rise  into  his  mind. 

Before  these  Letters  appeared,  he  published 
the  first  part  of  what  he  persuaded  himself  to 
think  a  system  of  ethics,  under  the  title  of  "  An 
£lssay  on  Man ;"  which,  if  his  letter  to  Swift 
(of  Sept.  14,  1795)  be  ri^tly  explained  by  the 


*  Those  Letters  were  evldemlj  prepared  Ibr  the  preee 
bv  Fope  himeelC  8ome  ofthe  onginale,  lately  ffiooo. 
mad,  Witt  prove  tUs  bsTond  aU  diqpaie.-a 


eommentator,  had  been  ddit  years  nnder  hm 
consideration,  and  of  whioi  he  seems  to  have 
desired  the  success  with  great  solicitade.  He 
had  now  many  open  and  doubtless  man^  secret 
enemies.  The  '*  Dunces"  were  yet  smartmr  with 
the  War ;  and  the  superiority  which  he  puolid^ 
arrogated  disposed  the  world  to  wish  his  humi- 
Uation. 

All  this  he  knew,  end  against  all  this  he  pro- 
vided. His  own  name  and  that  of  his  fhend 
to  whom  the  work  is  inscribed,  jvere  in  the  first 
editions  carefully  suppressed  :  and  the  poem 
being  of  a  new  kind,  was  ascriijed  to  one  or  an- 
other, as  fiivour  determined  or  conjecture  wan- 
dered ;  it  was  ^iven,  says  Warburton,  to  every 
man,  except  hmi  only  who  could  write  iu 
Those  who  like  only  when  they  like  the  author, 
and  who  are  under  the  dominion  of  a  name, 
condemned  it;  and  those  admired  it  who  are 
willing  to  scatter  praise  at  random,  which,  while 
it  is  unappropriated,  excites  no  envy.  Those 
friends  or  rope  that  were  trusted  with  the  se- 
cret, went  about  lavishing  honours  on  the  new- 
bom  poet,  and  hinting  that  Pope  was  never  so 
much  in  danger  from  any  former  rival. 

To  those  authors  whom  he  had  personally  o^ 
fonded,  and  to  those  whose  opinion  the  wwld 
considered  as  decisive,  and  whom  he  suspected 
of  envy  or  malevolence,  he  sent  his  essay  as  a 
present  before  publication,  that  they  miflit  de- 
feat their  own  enmity  by  praises  which  they 
could  not  afterwards  decently  retract. 

With  these  precautions,  1733.  was  published 
the  first  part  of  the  '<  Essay  on'lVlan.''  There 
had  been  for  some  time  a  report  that  Pope  was 
busy  on  a  system  of  morality ;  but  this  design 
was  not  discovered  in  the  new  poem,  which  had 
a  form  and  a  title  with  which  its  readera  were 
unacquainted.  Its  reception  was  not  uniform ; 
some  thought  it  a  very  unperfect  piece,  though 
Tiot  without  good  lines,  when  the  author  was 
unknown,  some,  as  will  always  happen,  favour- 
ed him  as  an  adventurer,  and  some  censured  him 
as  an  intruder ;  but  all  thought  him  above 
neglect  j  the  sale  increased  and  editions  were 
multiphed. 

The  subsequent  ediUons  of  the  fust  epistle^ 
exhibited  two  memorable  conections.  Atfirs^ 
the  poet  and  his  friend 

Expatiate  flreel  j  o'er  the  scene  of  man. 
A  mighty  mate  of  imIMm  witkntt  a  plan  | 

for  which  he  wrote  aflerward^ 

A  itighty  maze,  but  not  vitkout  a  pitm  g 

for,  if  there  were  no  plan,  it  were  in  vain  to 
describe  or  to  trace  the  maze. 
The  other  alteration  was  of  these  lines: 

And  aplce  of  pride,  and  in  Ihu  reoaon'*  ep^lB^ 
One  truth  la  dear,  whatever  w,  la  ri^  j 

but  bavins  afterwards  discovered,  or  been  shown, 
that  the  "  truth,"  which  subsisted  "  in  spite  of 
reason"  could  not  he  very  *'  clear,"  he  sobstU 
tuted 

And  ^llB  of  pride,  in  erring  rtaaon^o  tpiit. 

To  such  oversights  will  the  most  vigorous 
mind  be  liable  when  it  is  employed  at  once  upon 
argument  and  poetry. 

The  second  and  third  epistles  were  puUished : 
and  Pope  was,  Ibelieve,  more  and  moM  sae* 
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peottd  of  writiiiff  them;  at  last,  in  1734s,  he 
avvwed  the  fourtn,  and  daimed  the  honour  of  a 
moral  poet. 

In  tne  conclusion  it  is  sufficiently  acknow- 
ledged, that  the  doctrine  of  the  *' Essay  on 
Man"  was  receiTed  from  Bolingbroke,  who  is 
said  to  haye  ridiculed  Pope,  among  those  who 
enjoyed  his  confidence,  as  having  adopted  and 
advsmoed  principles  of  which  he  did  not  perceive 
the  consequence,  and  as  blindly  propagating 
opinions  contrary  to  his  own.  Tnat  those  con»> 
munications  had  been  consolidated  into  a  scheme 
regnlaily  drawn,  and  delivered  to  Pope,  from 
whom  It  returned  only  transformed  from  prose 
to  verse,  has  been  reported,  but  can  hardly  be 
true.  The  Elssay  plainly  appears  the  fabric  of  a 
poet :  what  Bolingbroke  supplied  could  be  only 
the  first  principles ;  the  order,  illustration,  and 
embellishments,  must  all  be  Pope's. 

These  principles  it  is  not  my  ousiness  to  clear 
from  obscarity,  dogmatism,  or  falsehood;  but 
they  were  not  immediately  examined ;  philoso- 
phy and  poetry  have  not  often  the  same  readers; 
and  the  JSssay  abounded  in  splendid  amplifica- 
tions and  sparkling  sentences,  which  were  read 
and  adnoired  with  no  great  attention  to  their  ulti- 
mate purpose ;  its  flowers  caught  the  eye,  which 
did  not  see  what  the  gay  foliage  concealed,  and 
lor  a  time  flourished  in  the  sunshine  of  universal 
approbation.  So  little  was  any  evU  tendency 
discovered,  that,  as  innocence  is  unsuspicious, 
many  read  it  for  a  manual  of  piety. 

Its  reputation  soon  invited  a  translator.  It 
was  first  turned  into  French  prose,  and  after- 
wards by  Resnel  into  verse.  Both  translations 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Crousaz,  who  first,  when 
he  had  the  version  in  prose.  Wrote  a  general 
censure,  and  afterwards  reprinted  Resners  ver- 
sion, with  particular  remarks  upon  every  para>- 
graph. 

Crousaz  was  a  professor  of  Switzerland,  emi- 
nent for  his  treatise  of  Logic  and  his  "Examen 
de  Pyrrhonisme ;"  and,  however  little  known 
or  regarded  here,  was  no  mean  antagonist. 
His  nund  was  one  of  those  in  which  philosophy 
and  piety  are  happily  united.  He  was  accus- 
tomed to  argument  and  disquisition,  and  perhaps 
was  grown  too  desirous  of  detecting  faults ;  but 
his  intentions  were  always  right,  his  opinions 
were  solidy  and  his  religion  pure. 

His  incessant  vigilance  for  the  promotion  of 
piety  disposed  him  too  look  with  distrust  upon 
all  metaphysical  systems  of  theology,  and  all 
sdiemes  of  virtue  and  happiness  purely  rational ; 
and  therefore  it  was  not  long  before  he  was 
persuaded  that  the  positions  of  Pupe,  as  they 
terminated  for  the  most  part  in  natural  religion, 
were  intended  to  draw  mankind  away  from  re- 
velation, and  to  represent  the  whole  course  of 
things  as  a  necessary  concatenation  of  indis- 
soluble fatality ;  and  it  is  undeniable,  that  in 
many  passages  a  religious  eye  may  easily  dis- 
cover expressions  not  very  favourable  to  morals 
or  to  liberty. 

About  tnis  time  Warburton  began  to  make 
his  appearance  in  the  first  ranks  of  learning. 
He  was  a  man  of  vigorous  faculties,  a  mind 
fervid  and  vehement,  supplied  by  incessant  and 
imtinuted  inquiry,  with  wonderful  extent  and 
variety  of  knowledge,  which  yet  had  not  op- 
pressed his  imagination  nor  clouded  his  perspi- 
caoity.     To  every  work  ho  brought  a  memory 
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full  fraught,  together  with  a  fimcy  fertile  of 
original  combinations,  and  at  once  exerted  the 

g>wers  of  the  scholar,  the  reasoner,  and  the  wit. 
ut  his  knowledge  was  too  multifarious  to  be 
always  exact,  and  his  pursuits  too  eager  to  be 
always  cautious.  His  abilities  gave  him  a 
haughty  confidence,  which  he  disdained  to  con- 
ceal or  mollify ;  and  his  impatience  of  opposi- 
tion disposed  him  to  treat  his  adversaries  with 
such  contemptuous  superiority  as  made  his 
readers  conmionly  his  enemies,  and  excited 
against  the  advocate  the  wishes  of  some  who 
favoured  the  cause.  He  seems  to  have  adopted 
the  Roman  emperor's  determination,  oderint 
dum  metiumt ;  he  used  no  allurements  of  gentle 
language,  but  wished  to  compel  rather  than  per- 
suade. 

His  style  is  copious  without  selection,  and 
forcible  without  neatness ;  he  took  the  words 
thai  presented  themselves ;  his  diction  is  cosirse 
and  impure  j  and  his  sentences  are  unmeasured. 

He  had,  m  the  early  part  of  his  life,  pleased 
himself  with  the  notice  of  inferior  wita,  and 
corresponded  with  the  enemies  of  Pope.  A 
letter^  was  produced,  when  he  had  perhaps 
himself  forgotten  it,  in  which  he  tells  Concanen, 
"Dryden,  I  observe,  borrows  for  want  of  leisure, 
and  Pope  for  want  of  genius ;  Milton  out  of 
pride,  and  Addison  out  of  modesty.*'  And  when 
Theobald  publisHbd  "  Shakspeare,*'  in  opposi- 
tion to  Pope,  the  best  notes  were  suppliea  by 
Warburton. 

But  the  time  was  now  come  when  Warburton 
was  to  change  his  opinion ;  and  Pope  was  S/o 
find  a  defender  in  him  who  had  contributed  sO 
much  to  the  exaltation  of  his  rival. 

The  arrogance  of  Warburton  excited  against 
him  every  artifice  of  offence,  and  therefore  it 
may  be  supposed  that  his  union  with  Pope  was 
censured  as  hypocritical  inconstancy ;  but  surely 
to  think  difierently  at  different  times,  of  poetical 
merit,  may  be  easily  allowed.  Such  opinions 
are  often  admitted,  and  dismissed,  without  nice 
examination.  Who  is  there  that  has  not  found 
reason  for  changing  his  mind  about  questions  of 
greater  importance  7 

Warburton,  whatever  vras  his  motive^  undeN 
took,  without  solicitation,  to  rescue  Pope  fh>m 
the  talons  of  Crousaz,  by  freeing  him  from  the 
imputation  of  favouring  fatality,  or  rejecting  reve- 
lation, and  from  month  to  month  continued  a 
vindication  of  the  '*  Essay  on  Man,'*  in  the  lite- 
ranr  journal  of  that  time,  called  '*The  Republic 
of  Letters." 

Pope,  who  probably  began  to  doubt  the  ten- 
dency of  his  own  work,  was  ^ad  that  the  posi- 
tions, of  which  he  perceived  himself  not  to  know 
the  full  meaning,  could  by  any  mode  of  inter- 
pretation  be  made  to  mean  welL  How  much 
tie  was  pleased  with  his  gratuitous  defender,  the 
following  letter  evidently  shows: 
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'*Jimril  11,  1732. 


"  I  have  just  received  from  Mr.  R.  two  more 
of  your  letters.  It  is  in  the  greatest  hurry  ima^ 
ginable  that  I  write  this;  but  I  cannot  help 
thanking  you  in  particular  for  your  third  letter, 
which  is  so  extremely  dear,  short,  and  full,  that 
I  think  Mr.  Crousaz  ought  never  to  have  another 


*  Thii   letter  is  in  Mr.  Malone's   8a]iplemeiit  ID 
Shakspearo,  vol.  i.  p.  238.— C. 
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answer,  and  deserved  not  so  good  aone,  I  can 
•ttly  say,  you  do  him  too  much  honour,  and  me 
too  much  right,  bo  odd  as  the  expression  seems ; 
for  YOU  have  made  my  system  as  clear  as  I  ou||rht 
to  have  done,  and  could  not  It  is  indeed  the 
same  system  as  mine,  but  illustrated  with  a  ray 
of  your  own,  as  they  say  our  natural  body  is  the 
same  still  when  it  is  glorified.  I  am  sure  I  like 
it  better  than  I  did  before,  and  so  will  every  man 
else.  I  know  I  meant  just  what  you  explain ; 
but  I  did  not  explain  my  own  meaning  so  well 
as  you.  Yon  understand  me  as  well  as  I  do 
myself;  but  you  express  me  better  than  I  could 
express  myselC  Pray  accept  the  sincerest  ac- 
knowledgments. I  cannot  but  wish  these  letters 
were  put  together  in  one  book,  and  intend  (with 
your  leave)  to  procure  a  translation  of  part  at 
least,  or  of  all  of  them,  into  French:  but  I  shall 
not  proceed  a  step  without  your  consent  and 
opinion,"  &c. 

By  this  fond  and  eager  acceptance  of  an  ex- 
culpatory comment.  Pope  testified  that,  what- 
ever might  be  the  seeming  or  real  import  of  the 
principles  which  he  had  received  from  Boling- 
oroke,  he  had  not  intentionally  attacked  religion ; 
and  Bolingbroke,  if  he  meant  to  make  him, 
without  his  own  consent,  an  instrument  of  mis- 
chief, found  him  now  engaged,  with  his  eyes 
open,  on  the  side  of  truth. 

It  is  known  that  Bolingbroke  concealed  from 
Pope  his  real  opinions.  He  once  discovered 
them  to  Mr.  Hooke,  who  related  them  a^in  to 
Pope,  and  was  told  by  him  that  he  must  have 
mistaken  the  meaning  of  what  he  heard  ;  and 
Bolingbroke,  when  Pope's  uneasiness  incited 
him  to  desire  an  explanation,  declared  that 
fiooke  had  misunderstood  him. 

Bolin^roke  hated  Warburton,  who  had 
drawn  his  pupil  from  him  ;  and  a  little  before 
Pope's  death,  they  had  a  dispute,  from  which 
they  parted  with  mutual  aversion. 

From  this  time  Pope  lived  in  Uie  closest  inti- 
macy with  his  commentator,  and  amply  re- 
waraed  his  kindness  and  his  zeal. ;  for  he  mtio- 
duced  him  to  Mr.  Murray,  by  whose  interest  he 
became  preacher  at  Lincoln's-Inn ;  and  to  Mr. 
Allen,  wno  gave  him  his  niece  and  his  estate, 
and  by  consetquence  a  bishopric.  When  he 
died,  he  1^  him  the  property  of  his  works ;  a 
legacy  which  may  be  reasonably  estimated  at 
four  thousand  pounds. 

Pope's  fondness  for  the  '* Essay  on  Man"  ap- 
peared by  his  desire  of  its  propagation.  Dod- 
son,  who  had  gained  reputation  by  his  version  of 
Prior's  "Solomon,"  was  employed  by  him  to 
translate  it  into  Latin  verbe,  and  was  for  that 
purpose  some  time  at  Twickenham  ;  but  he  left 
nis  work,  whatever  was  the  reason,  unfinished, 
and,  by  Benson's  invitation,  undertook  the  longer 
task  of  "  Paradise  Lost"  Pope  then  desbed  his 
friend  to  find  a  scholar  who  should  turn  his 
Essay  into  Latin  prose ;  but  no  such  perform- 
ance has  ever  appeared. 

Pope  lived  at  this  time  ataon/r  the  great,  with 
that  reception  and  respect  to  which  his  works 
entitled  him,  and  which  he  had  not  impaired  by 
any  private  misconduct  or  factious  partiality. — 
Though  Bolingbroke  was  his  friend,  Walpolo 
was  not  his  enemy ;  but  treated  him  with  so 
much  consideration,  aa,  at  hin  request,  to  solicit 
and  obtain  from  the  French  minister  an  abbey 
for  Mr.  Soutlicot,  whom  lie  considered  himself 


I  as  obliged  to  reward,  by  this  exertion  6f  Us  n^ 
terest,  for  the  benefit  which  he  had  received 
firom  his  attendance  in  a  long  illness. 

It  was  said,  that,  when  the  court  was  at  Rich* 
mond,  Glueen  Caroline  had  declared  her  inteo- 
tion  to  visit  him.  This  may  have  been  only  a 
careless  efiusion,  thought  on  no  more :  the  r^ 
port  of  such  notice,  however,  was  soon  in  many 
mouths ;  and,  if  I  do  not  forget  or  misapprehend 
Savage's  account,  Pope,  pretending  to  decline 
what  was  not  yet  ofiered,  left  his  house  for  a 
time,  not,  I  suppose,  for  any  other  reason  than 
lest  he  should  be  thought  to  stay  at  home  in 
expectation  of  an  honour  which  would  not  be 
conferred.  He  was  therefore  angry  at  Swift, 
who  represents  him  as  "  refusing  me  visits  of  a 
queen,"  because  he  knew  that  what  had  never 
been  ofiered  had  never  been  refused. 

Besides  the  general  system  of  morality,  sup- 
posed to  be  contained  in  the  "Essay  on'Man," 
It  was  his  intention  to  write  distinct  poems  upon 
the  difierent  duties  or  conditions  of  life ;  one  of 
which  is  the  Epistle  to  Lord  Bathurst  (1733) 
'*  On  the  Use  of  Riches,"  a  piece  on  wmch  he 
declared  ^reat  labour  to  have  been  bestowed.* 

Into  this  poem  some  hints  are  historically 
thrown,  and  some  known  charactera  are  intro- 
duced, with  othera  of  which  it  is  difficult  to 
say  how  far  they  are  real  or  fictitious ;  but  the 
praise  of  Kyrl,  the  Man  of  Ross,  deserves  par- 
ticular examination,  who,  after  a  long  and  pomp- 
ous enumeration  of  his  public  works  and  private 
charities,  is  said  to  have  diflTused  all  those  bless- 
ings from  Ave  hundrtd  a-year,  Wonden  are  wil- 
lingly told  and  willin^y  heard.  The  troth  is, 
that  Kyrl  was  a  man  of  known  integrity  ind 
active  benevolence,  by  whose  solidtation  the 
wealthy  were  perauaded  to  yRj  contributions  tA 
his  charitable  schemes ;  this  influence  he  ob- 
tained by  an  example  of  liberality  exerted  to  the 
utmost  extent  ofhis  pdwer,  and  was  thus  enabled 
to  give  more  than  he  had.  This  account  Mr. 
Victor  received  from  the  minister  of  the  place  * 
and  I  have  preserved  it,  that  the  praise  of  a  gooa 
man,  heing  made  more  credible,  may  be  more 
solid.  Narrations  of  romantic  and  impracticable 
virtue  will  be  read  with  wonder,  but  that  which 
is  unattainable  is  recommended  in  vain;  that 
good  may  be  endeavoured,  it  must  be  shown  to 
be  possible. 

This  is  the  only  piece  in  which  the  author  has 
given  a  hint  of  his  religion,  by  ridiculing  the  ce- 
remony of  burning  the  pope ;  and  by  mention- 
ing with  some  inoignation  the  inscription  on  the 
Monument 

When  this  poem  was  firat  published,  the  dia 
logue,  having  no  letters  of  direction,  was  per 
plexed  and  obscure.    Pope  seems  to  have  writ- 
ten with  no  very  distinct  idea ;  for  he  calls  that 
an  "  Epistle  to  Bathurst,"  in  which  Bathurat  is 
introduced  as  speaking. 

He  afterwards  (17M)  inscribed  to  Lord  Cob- 
ham  his  "  Characters  of  Men,"  written  with 
close  attention  to  ttie  operations  of  the  mind 
and  modifications  of  life.  In  this  poem  he  has 
endeavoured  to  establish  and  exemplify  his  fa 
vourite  theory  of  the  ruling  paanony  by  which 
he  means  an  original  direction  of  desire  to  some 
particular  object ;  an  innate  afTection,  which 
gives  all  action  a  determinate  and  invariable  ten* 
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dtiQfljy  and  operates  upon  the  whole  system  of 
life,  either  openly,  or  more  secretly  by  the  in- 
tervention 01  some  accidental  or  subordinate  pro- 
pension. 

Of  any  passion,  thus  innate  and  irresistible, 
the  existence  may  reasonably  be  doubted.  Hu- 
man characters  are  by  no  means  con.stant ;  men 
change  by  change  of  place,  of  fortune,  of  ac- 
quaintance ;  he  who  is  at  one  time  a  lover  of 
pleasure,  is  at  another  a  lover  of  money.  Those 
mdeed  who  attain  any  excellence  commonly 
spend  life  in  one  pursuit ;  for  excellence  is  not 
oilen  eained  upon  easier  tenns.  But  to  the 
particmar  species  of  excellence  men  are  directed, 
not  by  an  ascendant  planet  or  predominating 
humour,  but  by  the  first  book  which  they  read, 
some  earlv  conversation  which  they  heard,  or 
some  a<:ciaent  which  excited  ardour  and  emula- 
tion. 

It  must  at  least  be  allowed  that  this  ruling  pas- 
tiony  antecedent  to  reason  and  observation,  must 
have  an  object  independent  on  human  contriv- 
ance ;  for  there  can  be  no  natural  desire  of  artifi- 
cial good.  No  man  therefore  can  be  bom,  in  the 
Btrict  acceptation,  a  lover  of  money ;  for  he  may 
be  bom  where  money  does  not  exist ;  nor  can 
he  be  bom,  in  a  moral  sense,  a  lover  of  his  coun- 
try ;  for  sodety,  politically  regulated,  is  a  state 
contradistinguished  from  a  state  of  nature ;  and 
any  attention  to  that  coalition  of  interests  which 
makes  the  happiness  of  a  country  is  possible  only 
to  those  whom  inquiry  and  reflection  have  en- 
abled to  comprehend  it 

This  doctnne  is  in  itself  pernicious  as  well  as 
false ;  its  tendency  is  to  produce  the  belief  of  a 
kind  of  moral  predestination,  or  overruling  prin- 
ciple which  cannot  be  resisted ;  he  that  aamits 
It  IS  prepared  to  comply  with  every  desire  that 
caprice  or  opportunity  shall  excite,  and  to  flatter 
himself  that  he  submits  only  to  the  lawful  domi- 
nion of  Nature,  in  obeying  the  resistless  autlio- 
rity  of  his  ruling  passion. 

Fope  has  formed  his  theory  with  so  little  skill, 
that,  in  the  examples  by  which  he  illustrates  and 
confirms  it,  he  has  confounded  passions,  appe- 
tites, and  habits. 

To  the  "  Characters  of  Men,"  he  added  soon 
after,  in  an  epistle  supposed  to  have  been  ad- 
dressed to  Martha  Blount,  but  which  the  last 
edition  has  taken  .from  her,  the  "Characters  of 
Women.*'  This  poem,  which  was  laboured  with 
great  diligence,  and  in  the  author's  opinion  with 
^rcat  success,  was  neglcoted  at  its  first  publica- 
tion, as. the  commentator  supposes,  because  the 
public  was  informed  by  an  advertisement,  that  it 
contained  no  chamcter  drawn  from  Ihe  life ;  an 
assertion  which  Pope  probably  did  not  expect, 
nor  wish  to  have  been  believed,  and  whicn  he 
soon  gave  his  readers  sufficient  reason  to  dis- 
trast,  by  telhng  them  in  a  note  that  the  work 
was  imperfect,  because  part  of  his  subject  was 
vice  U»o  nigh  to  be  yet  exposed. 

The  time  however  soon  came  in  which  it  was 
safe  to  display  the  Dutchess  of  Mnrlborough 
under  the  name  of  Alossa ;  and  her  character 
was  inserted  with  no  great  honour  to  the  writer's 
gratitude. 

Hepublished  from  time  to  time  (between  1730 
and  1740)  imitations  of  different  poems  of  Ho- 
xaoe,  generally  with  his  name^  and  once,  as  was 
•nspected,  without  it  What  he  was  upon  moral 
prindplea  ashamed  to  own,  he  ought  t»  have 


suppressed.  Of  these  pieces  it  is  useless  to  set- 
tle the  dates,  as  they  had  seldom  much  relation 
to  the  times,  and  perhaps  had  been  long  in  his 
hands. 

This  mode  of  imitation,  in  which  the  ancients 
are  familiarized,  by  adaptim;  their  sentiments  to 
modern  topics,  by  making  Horace  say  of  Shak- 
peare  what  he  originally  said  of  Ennius,  and  ac- 
commodating his  satires  on  Pantolabus  and  No- 
mcntanus  to  the  flatterers  and  prodigals  of  our 
time,  was  first  practised  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
the  Second  by  Oldham  and  Rochester ;  at  least  I 
remember  no  instances  more  ancient  It  is  a  kind 
of  middle  composition  between  translation  and 
original  design,  wliich  pleases  when  the  thoughts 
are  unexpectedly  applicable,  and  the  paraUels 
lucky.  It  seems  to  have  been  Pope's  favourite 
amusement ;  for  he  has  carried  it  farther  than 
any  former  poet 

He  published  likewise  a  revival,  in  smoother 
numbers,  of  Dr.  Donne's  "  Satires,"  which  was 
recommended  to  him  by  the  Duke  of  Shrews- 
bury and  the  Earl  of  Oxford.  They  made  no 
great  impression  on  the  public.  Pope  seems  to 
have  known  their  imbecility,  and  therefore  sup- 
pressed them  while  he  was  yet  contending  to 
rise  in  reputation,  but  ventured  them  when  he 
thought  their  deficiencies  more  likely  to  be  im- 
puted to  Donne  than  to  himself. 

The  epistle  to  Dr.  Arbuthnot  which  seems  to 
be  derived  in  its  first  design  from  "  Boilcau's 
Address  a  son  Esprit^  was  published  in  Janu- 
ary, 1735,  about  a  month  before  the  death  of  him 
to  whom  it  is  inscribed.  It  is  to  be  regretted, 
that  either  honour  or  pleasure  should  have  been 
missed  by  Arbuthnot ;  a  man  estimable  for  his 
learning,  amiable  for  his  life,  and  venerable  for 
his  piety. 

Arbuthnot  was  a  man  of  great  comprehension, 
skilful  in  his  profession,  versed  in  the  sciences, 
ac(]uainted  with  ancient  literature,  and  al>le  to 
animate  his  mass  of  knowledge  by  a  bright  and 
active  ima^atiouj  a  scholar  with  great  bril- 
liance of  wit ;  a  wit  who,  in  the  crowd  of  life, 
retained  and  discovered  a  noble  ardour  of  reli- 
gious zeal. 

In  this  poem  Pope  seems  to  reckon  with  the 
public.  He  vindicates  himself  from  censures  ; 
and,  with  dignity,  rather  than  arrogance,  en- 
forces his  own  claims  to  kindness  and  respect 

Into  this  poem  are  interwoven  several  para- 
graphs wliicn  had  been  before  printed  as  a  frag- 
ment, knd  among  them  the  satirical  lines  upon 
Addison,  of  which  the  last  couplet  has  been 
twice  corrected.    It  was  at  firat, 

Who  would  not  pmile  if  euch  a  man  Uwre  be? 
Who  would  not  laugh  if  Addiaon  were  he? 

Then, 

Who  would  not  frfeve  If  such  a  man  there  be  ? 
Who  would  not  laugh  if  Addison  were  he  ? 

At  last  it  is, 

Who  but  muflt  laugh  if  luch  a  man  there  be  ? 
Who  would  not  weep  if  Auicus  were  he  ? 

He  was  at  this  time  at  open  war  with  Lord 
Hervey,  who  had  distinguished  himself  as  a 
steady  adherent  to  the  ministry  ;  and,  being  of- 
fended with  a  contemptuous  answer  to  one  of 
his  pamphlets,'*'  had  summoned  Pulteney  to  a 

*  Intituled.  "  Sediaoo  and  I>efamatloiv.iU0plavad«>* 
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dtteL  Whether  he  or  Pope  made  the  first  at- 
tack, perhape  cannot  now  be  easily  known :  he 
had  written  an  invective  against  Pope,  whom  he 
calls  **  Hud  as  thy  heart,  and  as  thy  birth  ob- 
Boure  i"*^  and  hints  that  his  father  was  a  haiter,* 
To  this  Pope  wrote  a  reply  in  verse  and  prose ; 
the  verses  are  in  this  poem;  and  the  prose, 
though  it  was  never  sent,  is  printed  among  his 
letters,  but  to  acoA  reader  of  the  present  time 
exhibits  nothing  but  tedious  malignity. 

His  last  satires  of  the  general  kind  were  two 
dialogues,  named,  from  uie  year  in  which  they 
were  published,  "  Seventeen  Hundred  and 
Thirty-eight."  In  these  poems  many  are  praised 
and  many  reproached.  Pope  was  then  en- 
tangled in  the  opposition;  a  follower  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  who  dined  at  his  house,  and 
the  friend  of  many  who  obstructed  and  cen- 
sured the  conduct  of  the  ministers.  His  politi- 
cal partiality  was  too  plainly  shown  ;  he  forgot 
the  prudence  with  which  he  passed,  in  liis  earlier 
years,  uninjured  and  unofiending,  through  much 
more  violent  conflicts  of  faction. 

In  the  first  dialogue,  having  an  opportunity  of 
praising  Allen  of  Bath,  he  asked  tiis  leave  to 
mcmtion  him  as  a  man  not  illustrious  by  anj 
merit  of  his  ancestors,  and  called  him  m  nis 
verses,  "  low-bom  Allen."  Men  are  seldom 
satisfied  with  praise  introduced  or  followed  by 
any  mention  ot  defect  Allen  seems  not  to  have 
taken  any  pleasure  in  his  epithet,  which  was 
aflerwaras  soflencdf  into  "  humble  Allen." 

In  the  second  dialogue  he  took  some  liberty 
with  one  of  the  Foxes,  amons  others;  which 
Fox,  in  a  reply  to  Lyttleton,  took  an  opportunity 
of  repaying,  by  reproaching  him  with  the  friend- 
ship of  a  lampooner,  who  scattered  his  ink  with- 
out fear  or  decency,  and  against  whom  he  hoped 
the  resentment  of  the  legislature  would  quickly 
be  discharaed. 

About  tiiis  time  Paul  Whitehead,  a  small 
poet,  was  summoned  before  the  Lords  for  a  poem 
called  "Manners,"  together  with  Dodsley  his 
publisher.  Whitehead,  who  hung  loose  upon 
society,  skulked  and  escaped;  but  Dodsley^s 
phop  ai|d  family  made  his  appearance  necessary. 
He  was,  however,  soon  dismissed :  and  the 
whole  process  was  probably  intendea  rather  to 
intimidate  Pope  than  to  punish  Whitehead, 

Pope  never  afVerwards  attempted  to  join  the 
patriot  with  the  poet,  nor  drew  his  pen  upon 
statesmen.  That  he  desisted  from  his  attempts 
of  reformation,  is  imputed,  by  his  commentator, 
to  his  despair  of  prevailing  over  the  corruption 
of  the  time.  He  was  not  likely  to  have  been 
ever  of  opinion,  that  the  dread  of  nis  satire  would 
countervail  the  love  of  power  or  of  money ;  he 
pleased  himself  with  being  important  anoi  for- 
midable, and  gratified  sometimes  his  pride,  and 
sometimes  his  resentment;  till  at  last  he  began 
to  think  he  should  be  more  safe,  if  he  were  less 
busy. 

The  "Memoirs  of  Scriblerus,"  published 
about  this  time,  extend  only  to  the  first  book  of 


*  Among  many  MS9.  letters,  &c.  relating  to  Pope, 
which  I  haye  lately  seen,  is  a  lampoon  in  the  fiible-stjrje, 
of  much  humour,  but  Irreverent,  in  which  Pope  is  ridi- 
euled  as  the  son  of  a  haiter. — 0. 

t  On  a  hint  from  Warburton.  There  is  however  rea- 
son 10  think,  from  fhe  appcarapce  of  the  house  In  whicli 
Alien  was  horn  at  St.  Blaise,  that  he  was  not  of  a  /oto, 
Itatof  a  iecayed  fomily*— C. 


a  work  projected  in  concert  by  Pope,  Swift,  and 
Arbuthnot,  who  used  to  meet  in  the  time  of 
Clueen  Anne,  and  denominated  themselves  the 
"  Scriblerus  Club."  Their  purpose  was  to  cer>- 
sure  the  abuses  of  learning  by  a  fictitious  life  of 
an  infatuated  scholar.  They  were  dispersed,  the 
design  was  never  completed ;  and  Warburton 
laments  his  miscarriage,  as  an  event  veiy  dis- 
astrous to  polite  letters. 

If  the  whole  may  be  estimated  by  Uiis  specie 
men,  which  seems  to  be  the  production  of  Ar- 
buthnot, with  a  few  touches  perhaps  by  Pope, 
the  want  of  more  will  not  be  much  lamented ; 
for  the  follies  which  the  writer  ridicules  are  00 
little  practised,  that  they  are  not  known ;  nor 
can  the  satire  be  understood  but  by  the  learned : 
he  raises  phantoms  of  absurdity,  and  then  diivefl 
them  away.  *  He  cures  diseases'  that  were  never 
felt 

For  this  reason  this  joint  production  of  three 
great  writers  has  never  obtained  any  notice  from 
mankind :  it  has  been  little  read,  or  when  read, 
has  been  forgotten,  as  no  man  could  be  wiser, 
better,  or  merrier,  by  remembering  it. 

The  design  cannot  boast  of  much  originality, 
for,  besides  its  general  resemblance  to  ''Don 
Cluixote,'*  there  will  be  found  in  it  particular  imi- 
tations of  the  "History  of  Mr.  Ouffle." 

Swift  carried  so  mudi  of  it  into  Ireland  as  sup- 
plied him  with  hints  for  his  "Travels;''  and 
with  those  the  world  might  have  been  contented, 
though  the  rest  had  been  suppressed. 

Pope  had  sought  for  images  and  sentiments 
in  a  region  not  known  to  have  been  explored  by 
many  other  of  the  English  writers ;  he  nad  con- 
sulted the  modern  writers  of  Latin  poetry,  a 
class  of  authors  whom  Boileau  endeavoured  to 
bring  into  contempt,  and  who  are  too  generally 
neglected.  Pope,  nowever,  was  not  ashamed  ot 
their  acquaintance,  nor  ungrateful  for  the  ad- 
vantages which  he  might  have,  derived  fiiom  it 
A  dmall  selection  from  the  Italians  who  wrote 
in  Latin  had  been  published  at  Jjondon,  about 
the  latter  end  of  the  last  centuiy|  by  a  man|  who 
concealed  his  name,  but  whom  nis  prefiu:e  shows 
to  have  been  well  qualified  for  his  undertakings. 
This  collection  Pope  amplified  by  more  than 
half,  and  ( 1 740)  published  it  in  two  volumes,  but 
injuriously  omitted  his  predecessor's  preface.  To 
these  books,  which  had  nothing  but  the  mere 
text,  no  regard  was  paid ;  the  authoni  were  still 
neglected,  and  the  eoitor  was  neither  praised  nor 
censured. 

He  did  not  sink  into  idleness ;  he  had  planned 
a  work,  which  he  considered  as  subsequent  to 
his  "  Essay  on  Man,**  of  which  he  hais  given 
this  account  to  Dr.  Swift: 

«JtfarcA25,1736. 
"If  ever  I  write  any  more  epistles  in  verse, 
one  of  them  shall  be  addressed  to  you.  I  have 
long  concerted  it,  and  begun  it ;  but  I  would 
make  what  bears  your  name  as  finished  as  my 
last  work  ought  to  be,  that  is  to  say,  more  £ 
nished  than  any  of  the  rest  The  subject  is  large, 
and  will  divide  into  four  epistles,  which  natunuly 
follow  the  *  Essay  on  Man ;'  viz.  1 .  Of  the  Ex- 
tent and  Limits  of  Human  Reason  and  Science. 
2.  A  View  of  the  Useful  and  therefore  Attain* 

X  Since  discovered  to  have  been  Atterbury,  afterwards 
Bishop  of  Rochester. — See  the  Collection  d  that  PrcN 
late'B  spisiolary  Correspondence,  vol.  iv.  p.  6.>-^. 
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•Me,  and  of  tiw  Ummfiil  and  therefore  Unat- 
tamable,  Arte.  3.  Of  the  Nature,  Ends,  Appli- 
cation, and  Use,  of  different  Gapacitiefl.  4.  Of 
theUae  of  Learning,  of  the  Science  of  the  Worid, 
and  of  Wit  It  will  conclude  with  a  satire  a^^ainst 
the  misapplication  of  all  these,  exemplified  by 
pictures,  cneracters,  and  examples." 

This  work,  in  its  full  extent,  (bein^  now  af- 
flicted with  an  asthma,  and  finding  the  powers 
ofUfe  gradually  declining,)  he  had  no  longer  con- 
rage  to  underteke ;  but  from  the  materials  which 
be  had  provided,  ne  added,  at  Warburton*s  re- 

anest,  another  book  to  the  *'Dunciad,"  of  which 
le  design  is  to  ridicule  such  studies  as  are  either 
hopeless  or  useless,  as  either  pursue  what  is  un- 
attainable, or  what,  if  it  be  attained,  is  of  no  use. 

When  this  book  was  printed,  (1742,)  the  lau- 
rel had  been  for  some  time  upon  the  head  of 
Gibber;  a  man  whom  it  cannot  be  supposed 
that  Pope  eould  regard  with  much  kindness  or 
esteem,  though  in  one  of  the  imitations  of  Ho- 
race he  has  hberally  enough  praised  the  **  Care- 
less Husband."  in  the  ''Dunciad,"  amon? 
other  worthless  scribblers,  he  had  mentioned 
Gibber;  who,  in  his  ^Apology,"  complains  of 
the  great  Poet's  unkindness  as  more  injurious, 
'*  because,"  says  he,  *<I  never  hare  ofiended 
him." 

It  might  have  been  expected  that  Pope  should 
have  been,  in  some  degree,  mollified  by  this  sub- 
missive gentleness,  but  no  such  consequence  ap- 
peared. Though  he  condescended  to  commend 
Gibber  onoe,  he  mentioned  him  afterwards  con- 
temptuously in  one  of  his  satires,  and  again  in 
his  epistle  to  Arbuthnot ;  and  in  the  fourth  book 
of  the  ''Duneiad"  attacked  him  with  acrimony, 
to  which  the  provocation  is  not  easily  discover- 
able. Perhaps  he  imagined  that,  in  ridiculing 
the  Laureat,  he  satirised  those  by  whom  the 
laurel  had  been  ^en,  and  gratified  that  ambi- 
tioua  petulance  with  which  he  aflected  to  insult 
thegreat 

ifhe  severity  of  this  satire  left  Gibber  no 
longer  any  patience.  He  had  confidence  enough 
in  his  own  powers  to  believe  that  he  could  dis- 
turb the  quiet  Of  his  adversary,  and  doubtless 
did  not  want  instigators,  who,  without  any  care 
about  the  victory,  desired  to  amuse  themselves 
by  looking  on  the  contest  He  therefore  gave 
the  town  a  pamphlet,  in  which  he  declares  his 
resolutioa  from  that  time  never  to  bear  another 
blow  without  returning  it,  and  to  tire  out  jiis  ad- 
versary by  perseverance,  if  he  cannot  conquer 
him  by  strength. 

The  incessant  and  unappeasable  malignity  of 
Pope  he  imputes  to  a  very  distant  cause.  After 
the  "  Three  Hours  after  Marriage"  had  been 
driven  off  the  stage,  by  the  ofibnce  which  the 
mummy  and  crocodile  gave  the  audience,  while 
the  exploded  scene  was  yet  fresh  in  memory,  it 
happened  that  Gibber  played  Bayes  in  the  "  Ke- 
hcarsal  ;'*  and,  as  it  had  been  usual  to  enliven 
th3  part  by  the  mention  of  any  recent  theatrical 
transactions,  he  said,  that  he  once  thought  to 
have  introduced  his  lovers  disguised  in  a  mum- 
my and  a  crocodile.  "This,"  says  he,  "was 
received  with  loud  claps,  which  indicated  con- 
tempt of  the  play."  Pope,  Ivho  was  behind  the 
scenes,  meeting  him  as  he  left  the  stage,  "  at- 
tacked him,"  as  he  says,  "  with  all  the  virulence 
ef  a  wit  out  of  his  senses ;"  to  which  he  replied, 
^  that  he  would  take  no  other  notice  of  what  was 


said  by  so  paitiealar  a  man,  than  to  dedars,  that 
as  often  as  ne  played  that  part,  he  would  repeat 
the  same  provocation." 

#He  shows  his  opinion  to  be,  that  Pope  was  one 
of  the  authors  of  Uie  play  which  he  so  zealously 
defended  ;  and  adds  an  idle  story  of  Pope's  b^ 
haviour  at  a  tavern. 

The  pamphlet  was  written  with  little  power 
of  thought  or  language,  and,  if  suffered  to  re- 
main without  notice,  would  have  been  very  soon 
forgotten.  Pope  had  now  been  enough  ac- 
quainted with  human  life  to  know,  if  his  passion 
had  not  been  too  powerful  for  his  understanding, 
that,  from  a  contention  like  his  with  Gibber,  the 
world  seeks  nothing  but  diversion,'  which  is  given 
at  the  expense  of  the  higher  character.  When 
Gibber  lampooned  Pope,  curiosity  was  excited ; 
what  Pope  could  say  of  Gibber  nobody  inquired, 
but  in  hope  that  Pope's  asperity  might  betray  his 
pain  and  lessen  his  digiiity. 

He  should  therefore  have  suffered  the  pam- 
phlet to  flutter  and  die,  without  confessing  that 
It  stung  him.  The  dishonour  of  being  shown  as 
Gibber's  antagonist  could  never  be  compensated 
by  the  victory.  Gibber  had  nothing  to  lose ; 
when  Pope  had  exhausted  all  his  malignity  upon 
him,  he  would  rise  in  the  esteem  both  of  his 
friends  and  his  enemies.  Silence  only  could  have 
made  him  despicable :  the  blow  which  did  not 
appear  to  be  felt  would  have  been  struck  in  vain. 

But  Pope's  irascibility  prevailed,  and  he  r^ 
solved  to  tell  the  whole  English  world  that  he 
was  at  war  with  Gibber ;  and,  to  show  that  he 
thought  him  no  common  adversary,  he  prepared 
no  common  vengeance ;  he  publisned  a  new  edi- 
tion of  the  "  Dunciad,"*  in  which  he  degraded 
Theobald  from  his  painful  pre-eminence,  and 
enthroned  Gibber  in  his  stead.  Unhappily,  the 
two  heroes  were  of  opposite  characters,  and 
Pope  was  unwilling  to  lose  what  he  had  al- 
ready written;  he  has  therefore  depraved  his^ 
poem,  by  giving  to  Gibber  the  old  books,  the  old 
pedantry,  and  me  sluggish  pertinacity  of  Theo- 
bald. 

Pope  was  ignorant  enough  of  his  own  interest 
to  make  another  change,  and  introduced  Osborne 
contending  for  the  pnze  among  the  booksellers. 
Osborne  was  a  man  entirely  destitute  of  shame, 
without  sense  of  any  disgrace  but  that  of  poverty. 
He  told  me,  when  he  was  doing  that  which  rais- 
ed Pope's  resentment,  that  he  should  be  put  into 
the  "Dunciad;"  but  he  had  the  fate  of  "Gas- 
sandra."  I  gave  no  credit  to  his  prediction,  till 
in  time  I  saw  it  accomplished.  The  shafts  of 
satire  were  directed  equally  in  vain  against  Gib- 
ber and  Osborne ;  being  repelled  by  the  imp^ 
netrable  impudence  of  one,  and  deadened  by  the 
impassive  dulness  of  the  other.  Pope  confessed 
his  own  pain  by  his  anger ;  but  he  gave  no  pain 
to  those  who  had  provoked  him.  He  was  able  to 
hurt  none  but  himself;  by  transferring  the  same 
ridicule  from  one  to  another,  he  reduced  himself 
to  the  insignificance  of  his  own  magpie,  who 
from  his  cage  calls  cuckold  at  a  venture. 

Gibber,  according  to  his  engagement,  repaid 
"  The  Dunciad"  with  another  pamphlet,!  woich 
Pope  said,  "  would  be  as  good  as  a  dose  of  harts- 
horn to  him ;"  but  his  tongue  and  his  heart  were 
at  variance.  I  have  heard  Mr.  Richardson  re* 
late,  that  he  attended  his  fhther,  the  painter,  on 
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•  maty  when  one  of  Cibber's  pamphlets  came 
into  the  hands  of  Pope,  who  said,  '*  These 
things  are  my  diversion."  They  sat  by  him 
while  he  perused  it,  and  saw  his  features  writh- 
ing with  anguish  ;  and  young  Richardson  said 
tonis  father,  when  they  returned,  that  he  hoped 
to  be  preserved  from  such  diversion  as  had  been 
that  day  the  lot  of  Pope. 

From  this  time,  finding  his  diseases  more  op- 
pressive, and  his  vital  powers  gradually  declin- 
m^,  he  no  longer  strained  his  faculties  with  any 
original  composition,  nor  proposed  any  other  em- 
ployment for  his  remaining  life  than  the  revisal 
ana  correction  of  his  former  works ;  in  which  he 
received  advice  and  assistance  from  Warburton, 
whom  he  appears  to  have  trusted  and  honoured 
in  the  highest  degree. 

He  laid  aside  ms  epic  poem,  perhaps  without 
much  loss  to  mankind ;  tor  his  hero  was  Brutus 
the  Trojan,  who,  according  to  a  ridiculous  fic- 
tion, established  a  colony  in  Britain.  The  sub- 
ject therefore  was  of  tiie  fabulous  age;  the 
actors  were  a  race  upon  whom  ima^nation  has 
been  exhausted,  and  attention  wearied,  and  to 
whom  the  mind  will  not  easily  be  recalled,  when 
it  is  invited  in  blank  verse,  which  Pope  had 
adopted  with  great  imprudence,  and,  I  think, 
without  due  consideration  of  the  nature  of  our 
kngaage.  The  sketch  is,,  at  least  in  part,  pre- 
served by  Ruff  head  ;  by  which  it  appears,  that 
Pope  was  thoughtless  enough  to  model  the 
names  of  his  heroes  with  termmations  not  con- 
sistent wiih  the  time  or  country  in  which  he 
places  them. 

He  lingered  through  the  next  year,  but  per- 
oeired  himself,  as  he  expresses  it,  ^  going  down 
the  hill."  He  had  for  at  least  nve  years  been 
afflicted  with  an  asthma,  and  other  disorders, 
which  his  physicians  were  unable  to  relieve.  To- 
wards the  end  of  his  life  he  consulted  Dr.  Thom- 
son, a  man  who  had,  by  large  promises,  and  free 
^censures  of  the  common  practice  of  physic, 
forced  himself  up  into  sudden  reputation.  Thom- 
son declared  his  distemper  to  be  a  dropsy,  and 
evacuated  part  of  the  water  by  tincture  ofjalap ; 
but  confessed  that  his  belly  did  not  subsiae. 
Thomson  had  many  enemies,  and  Pope  was  per- 
suaded to  dismiss  him. 

While  he  was  yet  capable  of  amusement  and 
conversation,  as  he  was  one  day  sitting  in  the 
air  with  Lord  Bolingbroke  and  Lord  March- 
mont,  he  saw  his  favourite  Martha  Blount  at 
the  bottom  of  the  terrace,  and  asked  Lord  60- 
tingbroke  to  go  and  hand  her  up.  Bolingbroke, 
not  liking  his  errand,  crossed  nis  legs  and  sat 
still :  but  Lord  Marchmont,  who  was  younger 
and  less  captious,  waited  on  the  lady,  who,  when 
he  came  to  her,  asked,  **  What,  is  he  not  dead 
yet  ?"  She  is  said  to  have  neglected  him,  with 
shameful  unkindness,  in  the  Tatter  time  of  his 
decay ;  yet,  of  the  little  which  he  had  to  leave, 
she  Lad  a  very  great  part.  Their  accjuaint- 
ance  began  early  ^  the  U^  of  each  was  pictured 
on  the  other's  mind ;  their  conversation  there- 
fore was  endearing,  for  when  tliey  met,  there 
was  an  immediate  coalition  of  congenial  no- 
tions. Perhaps  he  considered  her  unwilling- 
ness to  approach  the  chamber  of  sickness  as 
female  weakness,  or  human  frailty  ;  perhaps  he 
was  conscious  to  himself  of  peevishness  and  im- 
patience, or,  though  he  was  offended  by  her 
inattention,  might  yet  consider  her  merit  as 


oveihalancing  her  fault :  and,  if  lie  had  wrfEaeA 

his  heart  to  be  alienated  from  her,  he  could  have 
found  nothing  that  mi^ht  fill  her  place ;  he  could 
only  have  slirunk  witlun  himself ;  it  was  too  late 
to  transfer  his  confidence  or  fondness. 

In  May,  1744,  his  death  was  approaching  ;* 
on  the  6t)i,  he  was  all  day  delirious,  which  he 
mentioned  four  days  ailerwards  as  a  sufficient 
humiliation  of  the  vanity  of  man ;  he  afterwards 
complained  of  seeing  things  as  through  a  curtain^ 
and  in  false  colours,  and  one  day,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Dodsley,  a^ed  what  arm  it  was  that 
came  out  of  the  wall.  He  said  that  his  greatest 
inconvenience  was  inability  to  think. 

Bolingbroke  sometimes  wept  over  him  in  thia 
state  of  helpless  decay ;  and  being  told  by 
Spence,  that  Pope,  at  the  intermission  of  his 
deliriousness,  was  always  saying  something  kind 
either  of  his  present  or  his  absent  friends,  and 
that  his  humanity  seemed  to  have  survived  his 
understanding,  answered,  "It  has  so:"  and 
added,  *'I  never  in  my  Ufe  knew  a  man  that 
had  BO  tender  a  heart  for  his  particular  friends, 
or  more  general  friendship  for  mankind."  At 
another  time  he  said,  "t  have  known  Pope 
these  thirty  years,  and  value  myself  more  in  his 
friendship  than" — ^His  grief  then  suppressed  his 
voice. 

Pope  expressed  undoubting  confidence  of  a 
future  state.  Being  asked  by  his  friend,  Mr. 
Hooke.  a  papist,  whether  he  would  not  die  like 
his  father  and  mother,  and  whether  a  priest 
should  not  be  called ;  he  answered,  *'  I  do  not 
think  it  is  essential,  but  it  will  be  very  right,  and 
I  thank  you  for  putting  me  in  mind  of  it." 

In  the  morning  after  the  priest  had  ^ven  him 
the  last  sacraments,  he  said,  ''There  is  nothing 
that  is  meritorious  but  virtue  and  friendship, 
and  indeed  friendship  itself  is  only  a  part  of 
virtue." 

He  died  in  the  evening  of  the  30th  day  of 
May,  ]  744,  so  placidly,  that  the  attendants  did 
not  discern  the  exact  time  of  his  expiration. — 
He  was  buried  at  Twickenham,  near  his  father 
and  mother,  where  a  monument  has  been  erected 
to  him  by  his  commentator,  the  Bishop  of  Glou 
cester. 

He  left  the  care  of  his  papers  to  his  execu- 
tors; first  to  Lord  Bolingbroke  ;t  and,  if  he 
should  not  be  living,  to  the  Earl  of  Marchmont; 
undoubtedly  expecting  them  to  be  proud  of  the 
trust,  and  eager  to  extend  his  fame.  But  let  no 
man  dfeam  of  influence  beyond  his  life.  After 
a  decent  time,  Dodsley  the  bookseller  went  to 
solicit  preference  as  the  publisher,  and  was  told 
that  the  parcel  had  not  been  yet  inspected :  and, 
whatever  was  the  reason,  the  world  has  been 
disappointed  of  what  was  ''reserved  for  the 
next  age." 

He  lost  indeed  the  favour  of  Bolingbroke,  by 
a  kind  of  posthumous  oflence.  The  political 
pamphlet,  called  "  The  Patriot  King,"  had  been 
put  into  his  hands  that  he  might  procure  the 
impression  of  a  very  few  copies,  to  be  distributed, 
according  to  the  author's  direction,  among  his 
friends,  and  Pope  assured  him  that  no  more  had 
been  printed  than  were  allowed  ;  but,  soon  after 


♦  Spence. 

t  This  is  somewhat  Inaccurately  expressed.  I/orft 
Bolingbroke  was  not  an  executor ;  Pope's  papers  wera 
left  to  him  specifically,  or,  in  case  of  Eia  daau,  to  Lanl 
Marchmont. — C.  * 
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«omplele  edition  of  fifteen  hundred  oopiee,  which 
Pope  had  ordered  him  to  nrint,  and  retain  in 
McreC  He  kept,  as  waa  observed,  his  engage- 
ment to  Pope,  better  than  Pope  had  kept  it  to 
hia  briend :  and  nothing  was  known  of  the  trans- 
action, til^  upon  the  death  of  his  employer,  he 
thought  himself  obliged  to  deUver  the  books  to 
the  nght  owner,  who  with  great  indignation, 
made  a  fire  in  his  ywd,  and  delivered  the  whole 
impression  to  the  fiames« 

Hitherto  nothing  had  been  done  which  was 
not  nalumlly  dictated  by  resentment  of  violated 
liaith ;  resentment  more  acrimonious,  as  the  vio- 
lator had  been  more  loved  or  more  trusted.  But 
here  the  anger  might  have  stopped ;  the  injury 
was  private ;  and  there  was  httle  danger  from 
the  example. 

Bolingbroke,  however,  was  not  yet  satisfied ; 
hia  thirst  of  vengeance  incited  him  to  blast  the 
memory  of  the  man  over  whom  he  had  wept  in 
his  last  struggles;  and  he  employed  Mallet, 
another  friend  of  Pope,  to  tell  the  tale  to  the 
public  with  all  its  aggmvations.  Warburton. 
whose  heart  was  warm  with  his  legacy,  and 
tender  by  the  recent  sepamUon,  thought  it  pro- 
per for  him  to  interpose ;  and  undertook,  not  in- 
deed to  vindicate  the  action,  for  breach  of  trust 
has  always  somethingr  criminal,  but  to  extenuate 
it  by  an  apologv.  Having  advanced,  what  can- 
not be  denied,  that  moral  obliquity  is  made  more 
or  less  excusable  by  the  motives  that  produce  it, 
he  inquires  what  evil  purpose  could  have  induced 
Pope  to  break  his  promise.  He  could  not  de- 
light his  vanitv  by  usurping  the  work,  which, 
though  not  sold  m  shops,  had  been  shown  to 
a  number  more  than  sufficient  to  preserve  the 
author's  claim ;  he  could  not  gratify  his  avarice, 
for  he  could  not  sell  his  plunder  till  Bolingbroke 
was  dead ;  and  even  then,  if  the  copy  was  1^ 
to  another,  his  fraud  would  be  defeated,  and,  if 
left  to  himself,  would  be  useless. 

Warburton  therefore  supposes,  vrith  great 
appearance  of  reason,  that  the  irTe|[ularity  of 
his  conduct  proceeded  wholly  from  his  zeal  for 
Bolingbroke,  who  mi^t  perhaps  have  destroyad 
the  pamphlet,  which  Pope  thought  it  his  duty  to 
preserve,  even  without  its  author's  approbation. 
To  this  apology  an  answer  was  written  in  "  A 
Letter  to  tho  most  Impudent  Man  living." 

He  brought  some  reproach  upon  his  own  me- 
mory by  the  petulant  and  contemptuous  men- 
tion made  in  his  will  of  Mr.  Allen,  and  an 
tffected  repajrment  of  his  benefactions.  Mrs. 
Blount,  as  the  known  friend  and  favourite  of 
Pope,  had  been  invited  to  the  house  of  Allen, 
where  she  comported  herself  with  such  indecent 
arrogance,  that  she  parted  from  Mrs.  Allen  in  a 
state  of  irreconcileable  dislike,  and  the  door  was 
for  ever  barred  against  her.  This  exclusion  she 
resented  with  so  much  bitterness  as  to  refuse 
any  legacy  from  Pope,  unless  he  left  the  world 
with  a  disavowal  of  obligation  to  Allen.  Having 
been  long  under  her  dominion,  now  tottering 
in  the  decline  of  life,  and  unable  to  resist  the 
riolence  of  her  temper,  or,  perhaps,  with  the 

{Prejudice  of  a  lover,  persuadea  that  she  had  suf- 
ered  improper  treatment,  he  complied  with  her 
demand,  and  polluted  his  will  with  female  rcscntr 
ment.  Allen  accepted  the  Ic^cy,  which  hesrave 
to  the  hospital  at  Bath,  observing, 'that  Pope 
was  always  a  bad  accountant,  and  that,  if  to 


1602.  he  had  pat  a  cipher  man,  he  had  mom 
nearer  to  the  truth.* 

The  penon  of  Pope  is  well  known  not  to  have 
been  formed  by  the  nicest  model  He  has,  m 
his  account  of  the  "  Little  Club,"  oompMed  him- 
self to  a  spider,  and  by  another  is  described  as 
protuberant  behind  ana  before.  He  is  said  to 
nave  been  beautiful  in  his  ii^ancy ;  but  he  was 
of  a  constitution  originallv  feeble  and  weak; 
and,  as  bodies  of  a  tender  name  are  easily  di^ 
torted,  his  deformity  was  probably  in  part  the 
effect  of  his  application.  His  stature  was  so 
low,  that  to  brmg  him  to  a  level  with  common 
tables,  it  was  necessary  to  raise  his  seat  But 
his  face  was  not  displeasing,  and  his  eyes  were 
animated  and  vivid. 

By  natural  deformity,  or  accidental  distortion, 
his  vital  functions  were  so  much  disordered,  that 
his  life  was  a  "long  disease."  His  most  fre» 
quent  assailment  was  the  headache,  which  he 
used  to  relieve  by  inhaling  the  steam  of  cofiee^ 
which  he  very  frequently  required. 

Most  of  what  can  be  told  concerning  his  petty 
peculiarities  was  communicated  by  a  female  do* 
mestic  of  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  wno  knew  him 
perhaps  after  the  middle  of  life.  He  was  then 
so  weak  as  to  stand  in  perpetual  need  of  female 
attendance ;  extremely  sensible  of  cold,  so  that 
be  wore  a  kind  of  fur  doublet,  under  a  shirt  of  a 
very  coarse  warm  linen  with  fine  sleeves.  When 
he  rose,  he  was  invested  in  bodice  made  of  stiff 
canvass,  being  scarce^  able  to  hold  himself  erect, 
till  they  were  laced,  and  be  then  put  on  a  flan* 
nel  waistcoat  One  side  was  contracted.  His 
legs  were  so  slender,  that  he  enlarged  their  bulk 
with  three  pair  of  stockings,  which  were  drawn 
on  and  off  by  the  maid ;  Tor  he  was  not  able  to 
dress  or  undress  himself^  and  neither  went  to 
bed  nor  rose  without  help.  His  weakness  made 
it  very  difficult  for  him  to  be  dean. 


*  This  account  of  the  dIArence  betwean  Pope  and 
Mr.  Allen  is  not  so  ch'comstaniial  m  It  wm  in  JoliiMM>n*s 
power  to  hare  ma<k  it.  The  particulars  communicated 
to  him  concerning  11  he  was  too  indolent  to  commit  to 
Writing ;  the  business  of  this  note  is  to  supply  his  omis- 
sions. 

Up<m  an  InTltatlon,  in  which  Mrs.  Blount  was  Included. 
Mr.  Pope  made  a  visit  to  Mr.  Allen,  at  Prior-Park ;  ana 
havinf  occasion  to  go  to  Bristol  for  a  few  days,  left  Mra. 
Blount  behind  him.  In  his  absence  Mrs.  Blount,  who 
was  of  the  Romish  persuasion,  signified  an  inclinatie«i 
to  go  to  the  popish  cnapel  at  Baih,  and  desired  of  Mr. 
Allen  the  use  of  his  chariot  for  tho  purpose ;  but  ho  being 
at  that  time  mayor  of  the  city,  augecaiedthe  impropriety 
of  having  his  carriage  seen  at  the  door  of  a  place  or  wor> 
ship,  to  which,  as  a  magistrate,  he  was  at  least  restrained 
from  girlM  a  sanction,  and  might  be  required  to  suppress, 
and  therefore  desired  to  be  excused.  Mrs.  Blount  resent- 
ed  this  refusal,  and  told  Pope  of  Ii  at  his  return,  and  so 
infected  him  with  her  rage,  that  they  both  left  the  house 
abruptly.! 

An  instance  of  the  like  ncs:ligence  mar  be  noted  in  his 
relation  of  Pope's  love  of  palming,  which  differs  much 
from  the  Information  I  gave  him  on  that  head.  A  picture 
of  Betterton.  certainly  copied  from  Knt^Uer,  by  Pope,t 
Lord  Mansfield  once  showed  me  at  Kenwood'housa, 
adding  that  it  was  the  only  one  he  ever  finished,  for  that 
the  weaknes.^  of  his  eyes  was  en  obstruction  to  his  use 
or  the  pencil.-~H. 

t  This  is  altogether  wrong ;  Pope  kept  up  his  friend, 
ship  with  Mr.  Allen  to  tho  lout,  as  appeani  by  his  letters, 
and  Mrs.  Blount  remained  in  Mr.  Allen's  house  some 
time  after  the  coolness  took  place  tteiweon  her  and  Mrs. 
Allen.  Allen's  conversation  with  Po}w  on  this  subjeot, 
and  his  luitcrs  to  Mrs.  Blount,  all  whese  quarrels  ho  was 
obliged  to  share,  wiU  appear  in  Mr.  Bowles's  edition  of 
Pope's  works.— C. 

\  See  p.  339. 
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.  His  hftb  had  Men  almott  ail  away ;  and  he 
used  to  dine  sometimefl  with  Lord  Oxford,  pri- 
vately, in  a  velvet  cap.  His  dress  of  ceremony 
was  black,  with  a  tiewig,  and  a  little  sword. 

The  indulgence  and  accommodation  whidi  his 
sickness  required,  had  taught  him  all  the  un- 
pleasing  and  unsocial  qualities  of  a  valetndinaiy 
man*  He  expected  that  every  thing  should  give 
way  to  his  ease  or  humour^  as  a  child,  whose 
parenti  will  not  hear  her  cry,  has  an  unreosted 
dominion  in  the  nursery. 

C^est  qiu  Venfant  toujours  ett  homme, 
(Pest  qtu  Vhomme  est  toujowrs  enfant. 

When  he  wanted  to  sleep,  he  "nodded  in  com- 
pany;" and  once  slumbered  at  his  own  table 
while  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  talking  of  poetry. 

The  reputation  which  his  friendship  gave  pro- 
cured him  many  invitations ;  but  he  was  a  very 
troublesome  inmate.  He  brought  no  servant, 
and  had  so  many  wants,  that  a  numerous  at- 
tendance was  scarcely  able  to  supply  them. 
Wherever  he  was,  he  left  no  room  for  anotiier, 
because  he  exacted  the  attention,  and  employed 
the  activity  of  the  whole  family.  His  errands 
were  so  frequent  and  frivolous,  that  the  footmen 
in  time  avoided  and  neglected  him ;  and  the  Earl 
of  Oxford  discharged  some  of  the  servants  for 
their  resolute  refusal  of  his  messages.  The 
maids,  when  they  had  neglected  their  business, 
alleged  that  thej  had  been  employed  by  Mr. 
'  Pope.  One  of  his  constant  demands  was  of  cof^ 
fee  in  the  night,  and  to  the  woman  that  waited 
on  him  in  his  chamber  he  was  very  burdensome ; 
but  he  was  careful  to  recompense  her  want  oi 
sleep ;  and  Lord  Oxford^s  servant  declared,  that 
in  the  house  where  her  business  was  to  answer 
his  call,  she  would  not  ask  for  wages. 

He  had  another  fault  easily  incident  to  those 
who.  suffering  much  pain,  think  themselves  en- 
titled to  whatever  pleasures  they  can  snatch. 
He  was  to^  indulgent  to  his  appetite ;  he  loved 
meat  hi^^Iy  seasoned  and  of  strong  taste ;  and, 
at  the  mtcrvals  of  the  table,  ^mused  himself 
.  with  biscuits  and  dry  conserves.  If  he  sat  down 
to  a  variety  of  dishes,  he  would  oppress  his 
stomach  with  repletion ;  and,  though  he  seemed 
angry  when  a  dram  was  offered  him,  did  not 
fbibear  to  drink  it  His  friends,  who  knew 
the  avenues  to  his  heart,  pampered  him  with 
presents  of  luxury,  which  ne  did  not  suffer  to 
stand  neglected.  The  death  of  great  men  is  not 
always  proportioned  to  the  lustre  of  their  lives. 
Hannibal,  says  Juvenal,  did  not  perish  by  the 
javelin  or  the  sword ;  the  slaughters  of  Canne 
were  revenged  by  a  ring.  The  death  of  Pope 
was  imputed,  by  some  of  his  friends,  to  a  silver 
saucepan,  in  which  it  was  his  delight  to  heat 
pottea  lampreys. 

That  he  loved  too  well  to  eat  is  certain ;  but 
that  his  sensuality  shortened  his  life  will  not  be 
hastily  concluded,  when  it  is  remembered  that 
a  conformation  so  irregular  lasted  six-and-fifly 
years,  notwithstanding  such  pertinacious  dih- 
gence  of  study  and  meiditation. 

In  all  his  intercourse  with  mankind,  he  had 
great  delight  in  artifice^  and  endeavoured  to  at- 
tain all  his  puiposes  by  mdirect  and  unsuspected 
methods.  **He  hardlf  drank  tea  witliout  a 
Stratagem.**  If,  at  the  tiouse  of  his  friends,  he 
wanted  any  accommodation,  he  was  not  wiUing 
t«  ask  for  it  in. plain  terms,  but  would  mention  it 
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it  was  procured,  he  soon  made  it  i^ppw  for 
whose  sake  it  had  been  recommended.  Thos  he 
teased  Lord  Orrery  till  he  obtained  a  screen. 
He  practised  his  arts  on  such  small  oocasioDs, 
that  Lady  Bolingbroke  used  to  say^  in  a  French 
phrase,  tnat  **he  played  the  pcMitieiaii  about 
cabbages  and  turmps."  His  unjustifiable  im* 
pression  of  <*  The  Patriot  King,**  as  it  can  be 
miputed  to  no  particular  motive,  must  have  pro- 
ceeded from  his  general  habit  of  secrecy  and 
cunning:  he  caught  an  opportunity  of  a  sly 
trick,  and  ^eaaed  himself  with  the  tfaoogfat  of 
outwitting  bolingbroke. 

In  fiuniliar  or  convivial  conversation,  it  does 
not  appear  that  he  excelled.  He  may  be  said  to 
have  resembled  Dryden,  as  being'not  one  that 
was  distinguished  by  vivacity  in  company.  It 
is  remarkable,  that  so  near  his  time,  so  much 
should  be  known  of  what  he  has  written,  and  so 
htde  of  what  he  has  said :  traditional  memory 
retains  no  sallies  of  raillery,  nor  sentences  of  ob> 
servation ;  nothing  either  pointed  or  solid,  either 
wise  or  merry.  One  apophthegm  only  stands 
upon  recordi  When  an  objection,  raised  against 
his  inscription  for  Shakspeare,  was  defen£d  by 
the  authority  of  "Patrick,"  he  replied— "  hor- 
resco  referens" — that  "  he  would  auow  the  pub- 
lisher of  a  dictionary  to  know  the  meaning 
of  a  single  word,  but  not  of  two  words  put  toge* 
theiw" 

He  was  fretful  and  easily  displeased,  and  a^ 
lowed  himself  to  be  capriciously  resentful.  He 
would  sometin^es  leave  Lord  Oxford  silentiy,  no 
one  could  tell  why,  and  was  to  be  courted  hack 
by  more  letters  and  messages  than  the  footmen 
were  willing  to  carry.  The  table  was  indeed  in 
fested  by  Lady  Mary  Wortley,  who  was  the 
friend  of  Lady  Oxford,  and  who,  knowing  his 
peevishness,  could  by  no  entreaties  be  restrained 
from  contradicting  lum,  till  their  disputes  were 
sharpened  to  such  asperity,  that  one  or  the  other 
quitted  the  house. 

He  sometimes  condescended  to  be  jocular 
with  servants  or  inferiors ;  but  by  no  merrimentp 
either  of  others  or  his  own,  was  he  ever  seen  ex-> 
cited  to  laughter. 

Of  his  domestic  character,  frugality  was  a 
part  eminendy  remarkable.  Having  determined 
not  to  be  dependent,  he  determined  not  to  be  in 
want,  and  therefore  wisely  and  magnanimously 
rejected  aU  temptations  to  expense  unsuitable  to 
his  fortune.  This  general  care  must  be  univer- 
sally approved :  but  it  sometimes  appeared  in 
petty  artifices  of  parsimony,  such  as  tne  practice 
of  writing  his  compositions  on  the  back  of  let-  . 
ters,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  remaining  copy  of 
the  "  Iliad,''  by  which  perhaps  in  five  years  five 
shillings  were  saved ;  or  in  a  niggardly  recep- 
tion of  his  friends,  and  scantiness  of  entertain- 
ment, as,  when  he  had  two  ^ests  in  his  house, 
he  would  set  at  supper  a  single  pint  upon  the 
table;  and,  having  himself  taken  two  small 
classes,  would  retire,  and  say,  "  Gsiptlemen,  I 
leave  you  to  your  wine."  Yet  he  tells  his 
friends,  that  "  he  has  a  heart  for  all,  a  house  for 
all,  and,  whatever  they  may  think,  a  fortune  for 
all." 

He  sometimes,  however,  made  a  splendid  din 
ner,  and  is  said  to  have  wanted  no  part  of  the 
skill  or  elegance  which  such  performances  re- 
quire.   That  this  magnificence  should  be  often 
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^kpiKftdf  that  obttinate  pradenoe  with  which  he 
oonducted  his  afiairs  would  not  pennic,  for  his 
nrenuei  certain  and  casoal,  amounted  onl  v  to 
about  eifht  hundred  pounds  a  year,  of  wnich 
however  ne  declares  himself  able  to  assign  one 
hundred  to  charity.* 

Of  this  fortune,  which,  as  it  arose  from  public 
approbation,  was  very  honourably  obtained,  his 
imsgination  seems  to  have  been  too  full:  it 
would  be  hard  to  find  a  man,  so  well  entitled  to 
notice  by  his  wit,  that  ever  delighted  so  much  in 
talking  of  his  money.  In  his  letters  and  his 
poems,  his  garden  and  his  grotto,  his  quincunx 
and  his  vines,  or  some  hints  of  his  opulence,  are 
always  to  be  found.  The  great  topic  of  his  ridi- 
cule IS  poverty ;  the  crimes  with  which  he  re- 
proaches his  antagonists  are  their  debts,  their 
habitation  in  the  Mint,  and  their  want  of  a  din- 
ner. He  seems  to  be  of  an  opinion,  not  very  un- 
eommon  in  the  world,  that  to  want  money  is  to 
want  every  thing. 

Next  to  the  pleasure  of  contemplating  his  pos- 
■esaions,  seems  to  bo  that  of  enumerating  the 
men  of  high  rank  with  whom  he  was  acquainted, 
and  whose  notice  he  loudly  proclaims  not  to  have 
been  obtained  by  an3r  practices  of  meanness  or 
servility ;  a  boast  which  was  never  denied  to  be 
true,  and  to  which  very  few  poets  have  ever 
aspired.  Pope  never  set  his  genius  to  sale,  he 
never  flattered  those  whom  he  did  not  love,  or 
praised  those  whom  he  did  not  esteem.  Savage, 
oowever,  remarked,  that  he  began  a  liiUe  to  re- 
lax his  dignity,  when  he  wrote  a  distich  for  his 
**  Hi^faness's  dog." 

His  admiration  of  the  groat  seems  to  have  in- 
creased in  the  advance  of  life.  He  passed  over 
peers  and  statesmen  to  inscribe  his  **  Iliad"  to 
Congreve,  with  a  magnanimity  of  which  the 
praise  had  been  complete,  had  his  friend's  virtue 
Deen  equal  to  his  wiu  Why  he  was  chosen  for 
so  great  an  honour,  it  is  not  now  possible  to 
know ;  there  is  no  trace  in  literary  history  of 
any  particular  intimacy  between  tnenu  The 
aame  of  Conffreve  appears  in  the  letters  among 
those  of  his  other  frienos,  but  without  any  observ- 
able distinction  or  consequence. 

To  his  latter  works,  however,  he  took  care  to 
annex  names  di^fied  with  titles,  but  was  not 
very  happy  in  his  choice ;  for,  except  Lord  Ba- 
thurst,  none  of  his  noble  friends  were  such  as 
that  a  good  man  would  wish  to  hscve  his  intimacy 
with  them  known  to  posterity :  he  can  derive 
litUe  honour  from  the  notice  of  Cobham,  Bur- 
lington^ or  Bolingbroke. 

Of  his  social  qualities,  if  an  estimate  be  made 
from  his  letters,  an  opinion  too  favourable  cannot 
easily  be  formed :  they  exhibit  a  perpetual  and 
unclouded  effulgence  of  general  benevolence  and 
particular  fondness.  There  is  nothing  but  libe- 
rality, gratitude,  constancy,  and  tenderness.  It 
has  been  so  long  said  as  tobe  commonly  believed, 
that  the  true  characters  of  men  may  l>e  found  in 
their  letter^and  that  he  who  writes  to  his  friend 
lays  his  h9t  open  before  him.  But  the  truth 
is,  that  such  were  the  simpfe  friendships  of  the 
Grolden  Age,  and  are  now  the  friendships  only 

*  Pan  of  it  arose  from  an  annuity  of  two  hundred 

Ends  a  year,  which  he  had  purchaaed  either  of  the 
Duke  of  Biiclcinghamshiro,  or  the  Diitcheae  hi« 
mother,  and  which  waa  charged  on  flome  oataie  of  that 
family.  [See  pb  "231.]  The  deed  by  whkb  it  waa  granted 
WM  some  jean  in  my  custody.— a. 
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ofchikhren.'  Very  few  etn  boast  of  hearts  whidi 
they  dare  lay  op«n  to  themselves,  and  of  which, 
by  whatever  accident  exposed,  they  do  not  shun 
a  distinct  and  continued  view  ;  and,  certainly, 
what  we  hide  from  ourselves  we  do  not  show  to 
our  friends.  There  is,  indeed,  no  transaction 
which  oflers  stronser  temptation  to  fallacy  and 
sophistication  than  epistolary  ihtercourse.  In 
the  eagerness  of  conversation  the  first  emotions 
of  the  mind  often  burst  out  before  they  are  con* 
sidered ;  in  the  tumult  of  business,  interest  and 
passion  have  their  genuine  effect ;  but  a  friendly 
letter  is  a  calm  and  deliberate  performance  in 
the  cool  of  leisure,  in  the  stillness  of  solitude, 
and  surely  no  man  sits  down  to  depreciate  by 
design  his  own  character* 

Friendship  has  no  tendency  to  secure  veracity; 
for  by  whom  can  a  man  so  much  wish  to  be 
thought  better  than  he  is,  as  by  him  whose  kind* 
ness  he  desires  to  ^in  or  keep !  Even  in  writing 
to  the  world  there  is  less  constraint ;  the  author 
is  not  confronted  with  his  reader,  and  takes  his 
chance  of  approbation  among  the  different  dis- 
positions of  mankind ;  but  a  letter  is  addressed 
to  a  single  mind,  of  which  the  prejudices  and 
partialities  are  known  ^  and  must  therefore 
please,  if  not  by  favouring  them,  by  forbearing 
to  oppose  them. 

To  charge  those  favourable  representationfl| 
which  men  give  of  their  own  nunds,  with  the 
guilt  of  hypocritical  fiilsehood,  would  show  mora 
severity  tnan  knowledge.  The  writer  commonly 
believes  himself.  Almost  every  man's  thoughts^ 
while  they  are  eeneral,  are  right ;  and  most 
hearts  are  pure  while  temptation  is  away.  It  ia 
easy  to  awaken  generous  sentiments  in  privacy; 
to  despise  death  when  there  is  no  danger ;  to 
glow  with  benevolence  when  there  is  nothing  to 
be  given.  While  such  ideas  are  formed,  they 
are  felt ;  and  selP>love  does  not  suspect  the  glcain 
of  virtue  to  be  the  meteor  of  fancy. 

If  the  letters  of  Pope  are  considered  merely  as 
compositions,  they  seem  to  be  premeditated  and 
artinciaL  It  is  one  thing  to  wnte,  because*there 
is  sometliing  which  the  mind  wishes  to  discharge; 
and  another,  to  solicit  the  imagination,  because 
ceremony  or  vanity  require  something  to  be 
written.  Pope  tonfesses  his  early  letters  to  be 
vitiated  with  tfflectaHan  and  amHtUm :  to  know 
whether  he  disentangled  himself  from  these  per- 
verters  of  epistolary  integrity,  his  book  and  hia 
life  must  be  set  in  comparison. 

One  of  his  favourite  topics  is  contempt  of  his 
own  poetry.  For  this,  if  it  had  been  real^  he 
woula  deserve  no  commendation :  and  in  this  he 
was  certainly  not  sincere,  for  his  high  value  of 
hbnself  was  sufficiently  observed ;  and  of  what 
could  he  be  proud  but  of  his  poetry  7  He  writes^ 
he  says,  when  "  he  has  just  nothmg  else  to  do  ;** 
yet  Swift  complains  that  he  was  newsr  at  leisure 
for  conversation,  because  he  had  "always  some . 
poetical  scheme  in  his  head."  It  was  punctually 
required  that  his  writing-box  should  be  set  upon 
his  bed  before  he  rose ;  and  Lord  Oxford's  do- 
mestic related,  that  in  the  dreadful  winter  of 
forty,  she  was  called  from  her  bed  by  him  four 
times  in  one  night,  to  supply  him  with  paper, 
lest  he  should  lose  a  th^|gnL 

He  pretends  insensibility  to  censure  and  criti- 
cism, though  it  was  observed  by  all  who  knew 
him  that  every  pamphlet  disturbed  his  quiet,  and 
that  his  extreme  irritability  laid  him  opon  to 
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perpetual  vezatioa ;  but  he  wished  to  deepiee  his 
critics,  end  therefore  hoped  that  he  did  despise 
them. 

As  he  happened  to  live  in  two  reigns  when  the 
court  paid  litUe  attention  to  poetry,  he  nursed  in 
his  mind  a  foolish  disesteem  of  kings,  and  pro- 
claims that  ^*  he  never  sees  courts."  Yet  a  little 
regard  diown  him  by  the  Prince  of  Wales  melt- 
ed his  obduracy ;  and  he  had  not  much  to  say, 
when  he  was  asked  by  his  Royal  Hii^hness, 
**  how  he  could  love  a  prince  while  he  cusUked 
Jdnffs?" 

He  very  frequently  professes  contempt  ef  the 
world,  and  represents  himself  as  looking  on 
mankind,  sometimes  with  gay  indifference,  as 
on  emmets  of  a  hillock,  below  his  serious  atten- 
tion, and  sometimes  with  gloomy  indignation, 
as  on  monsters  more  worthy  of  hatred  than  of 
pity.  These  were  dispositions  apparently  coun- 
terfeited. How  could  he  despise  those  whom 
he  lived  by  pleasing,  and  on  whose  approbation 
his  esteem  of  himself  was  superstructed  7  Why 
should  he  hate  those  to  whose  favour  he  owed 
his  honour  and  his  ease?  Of  things  that  termi- 
nate in  human  life,  ihe  world  is  the  piDper  judge ; 
to  despise  its  sentence,  if  it  were  possible,  is  not 
joat ;  and  if  it  were  just,  is  not  possible.  Pope 
was  far  enouf  h  from  this  unreasonable  temper : 
he  was  sufficiently  a  fool  io  fame,  and  his  fault 
was  that  he  pretended  to  neglect  it.  His  levity 
and  his  sullenness  were  only  in  his  letters  ,*  he 
passed  through  common  life,  sometimes  vexed, 
and  sometimes  pleased,  with  the  natural  emotions 
'  of  common  men. 

His  scorn  of  the  g^eat  is  too  often  repeated  to 
be  real ;  no  man  thmks  much  of  that  which  he 
despises ;  and  as  falsehood  is  always  in  danger 
of  mconsistency,  he  makes  it  his  boast  at  another 
time  that  he  lives  among  them. 

It  is  evident  that  his  own  -importance  swells 
often  in  his  mind.  He  is  afraid  of  writing,  lest 
the  clerks*at  the  Post-office  should  know  £jb  se- 
crets ;  he  has  many  enemies ;  he  considers  him- 
self as  surrounded  by  universal  jealousy ;  ^*  af- 
ter many  deaths,  and  many  dispersions,  two  or 
three  of  us,"  says  he,  *'  may  still  be  brought 
together,  not  to  plot^  but  to  divert  ourselves, 
and  the  world  too,  if  it  pleases ;"  and  they  can 
live  together,  and  ^  show  what  friends  wits  may 
be.  in  spite  of  all  the  fools  in  the  world."  All 
this  while  it  was  likely  that  the  clerks  did  not 
know  his  hand ;  he  certainly  had  no  more  ene- 
mies than  a  public  character  like  his  inevitably 
excites ;  and  with  what  degree  of  friendship  the 
wits  m^ht  Kve,  very  few  were  so  much  fools  as 
ever  to  inquire. 

&k>me  part  of  this  pretended  discontent  he 
learned  from  Swift,  and  expresses  it,  I  think, 
most  frequently  in  his  correspondence  with  him. 
Swift's  resentment  was  unreasonable,  but  it  was 
sincere ;  Pope's  was  the  mere  mimicry  of  his 
friend,  a  fictitious  part  which  he  began  to  play 
before  it  became  nim.  When  he  was  only 
twenty-five  years  old,  he  related  that  '*a  glut  of 
study  and  retirement  had  thrown  him  on  the 
world,"  and  that  there  was  danger  lest  "**  a  glut 
of  the  world  should  throw  him  back  upon  study 
and  retirement"  To  Ais  Swift  answered  witn 
great  propriety,  that  Pope  had  not  yet  acted  or 
suffered  enough  in  the  world  to  liave  become 
weary  of  it.  And,  indeed,  it  must  have  been 
■sne  very  powerful  reason  that  can  drive  back 


to  solitude  him  who  hss  ones  enjoyed   te 

pleasures  of  society. 

In  the  Letters  both  of  Swift  and  Pope  then 
appears  such  narrowness  of  mind,  as  makes  them 
insensible  of  any  excellence  that  has  not  some 
affinity  with  then:  own,  and  confines  their  e^ 
teem  and  approbation  to  so  small  a  number,  that 
whoever  should  form  his  opinion  of  the  age 
from  their  representation,  would  suppose  them 
to  have  lived  amidst  ignorance  and  oarbarity, 
unable  to  find  among  their  contemporaries  either 
virtue  or  intelligence,  and  persecuted  by  those 
that  could  not  understand  them. 

When  Pope  murmurs  at  the  world,  when  he 
professes  contempt  of  fame,  when  he  speaks  of 
riches  and  poverty,  of  success  and  disappoint- 
ment, with  negligent  indifference,  he  certainly 
does  not  expressliis  habitual  and  settled  senti- 
ments, but  either  wilfully  disguises  his  own 
character,  or,  wliat  is  more  likSy,  invests  him- 
self with  temporary  qualities,  and  sallies  out 
in  the  colours  of  the  present  moment.  Hb 
hopes  and  fears,  his  joys  and  sorrows,  acted 
strongly  upon  his  mind;  and,  if  he  differed 
from  others,  it  was  not  by  carelessness ;  he  was 
i  rritable  and  resentful.  His  malignity  to  Philips, 
whom  he  had  first  made  ridicmous,  and  then 
hated  for  being  angry,  continued  too  long.  Of 
his  vain  desire  to  make  BenUey  conteniptible,  I 
never  heard  any  adequate  feason.  He  was 
sometimes  wanton  in  lus  attacks;  and  before 
Chandos,  Lady  Wortley,  and  Hill,  was  mean  in 
his  retreat. 

The  virtues  which  seem  to  have  had  most  oi 
his  affection  were  liberality  and  fidelity  of 
friendship,  in  which  it  does  not  appear  that  he 
was  other  than  he  describes  himself.  His  for- 
tune did  not  suffer  his  charity  to  be  splendid  and 
conspicuous;  but  he  assisted  Dodsley  with  a 
hunared  pounds,  that  he  might  open  a  shop ;  and 
of  the  suoscripuon  of  forty  pounds  a  year  that 
he  raised  for  Savage,  twenty  were  paid  by  him- 
self. He  was  accused  of  loving  monej ;  but 
his  love  was  eagerness  to  gain,  not  solicitude  to 
keep  it. 

In  the  duties  of  friendship  he  was  zealous  and 
constant ;  his  early  maturity  of  mind  commonly 
united  him  with  men  older  than  himself,  and, 
therefore,  without  attaining  any  considerable 
length  of  life,  he  saw  many  companions  of  his 
youth  sink  into  the  grave ;  but  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  he  lost  a  sinsle  friend  by  coldness  or 
by  injury;  those  who  loved  him  once,  continued 
their  Kindness.  His  ungrateful  mention  of  Allen 
in  his  will  was  the  effect  of  his  adherence  to  one 
whom  he  had  known  much  longer,  and  whom 
he  naturally  loved  with  greater  fondness.  His 
violation  of  the  trust  reposed  in  him  by  Bolin^ 
broke  could  have  no  motive  inconsistent  wim 
the  warmest  affection;  he  either  thought  the 
action  so  near  to  indifferent  that  he  forgot  it,  or 
so  laudable  that  he  expected  his  friend  to  w^ 
prove  it,  ^ 

It  was  reported,  with  such  conBenoe  as  al- 
most to  enforce  beUlf,  that  in  the  papera  intrusted 
to  his  executors  was  found  a  defamatory  life  of 
Swifl,  which  he  had  prepared  as  an  instrument 
of  vengeance,  to  be  used  if  any  provocation 
should  be  ever  given.  About  this  I  inquired  of 
the  Earl  of  Marchmont,  who  assured  me  that  no 
such  piece  was  among  his  remains. 

The  religion  in  wliich  he  lived  and  died  was 
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tital  of  the  eburah  of  Romey  to  which,  in  his 
ooiTespondeiice  with  Racine,  he  profeaaes  him* 
Mtf  a  sincere  adherent.  That  he  was  not  scru- 
pnloosly  pious  in  some  part  of  hi^  life,  is  known 
Dy  many  idle  and  indecent  applications  of  sen- 
tences taken  from  the  Scriptures;  a  mode  of 
merriment  which  a  good  man  dreads  for  its  pro- 
fimenees,  and  a  witty  man  disdains  for  its  easi- 
ness and  Tulgarity.  But  to  whatever  levities  he 
hss  been  betrayed,  it  does  not  appear  that  his 
principles  were  ever  conrupted,  or  that  he  ever 
tost  his  belief  of  revelation.  The  positions 
which  he  transmitted  from  BoUngbioke  ne  seems 
not  to  haye  understood,  and  was  pleased  with  an 
interpretation  that  made  them  orthodox. 

A  man  of  such  exalted  superiority,  and  so 
little  moderation,  would  naturally  have  all  his 
delaaqueiicies  observed  and  aggravated;  those 
who  could  not  deny  that  he  was  excellent,  would 
rejoice  to  find  that  he  vras  not  perfect. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  imputed  to  the  unwilling^ 
ness  with  which  the  same  man  is  allowed  to  pos- 
sess many  advantages,  that  his  learning  has 
been  depreciated.  He  certainly  was,  m  his 
eariy  life,  a  man  of  ^eat  literary  curiosity ; 
and,  when  he  wrote  his  "Essay  on  Criticism,'* 
had,  for  his  age,  a  very  wide  acauaintance  with 
books.  When  he  entered  into  the  living  world, 
itseems  to  have  happened  to  him,  as  to  many 
others,  that  he  was  less  attentive  to  dead  masters ; 
he  studied  in  the  academy  of  Paracelsus,  and 
made  the  universe  his  favourite  volume.  He 
gathered,  his  notions  fresh  from  reality,  not  from 
Uie  copies  of  authors,  but  the  originals  of  nature. 
Yet  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  literature 
ever  lost  his  esteem ;  he  always  professed  to  love 
reading ;  and  Dobson,  who  spent  some  time  at 
hie  house  translating  his  **Es8ay  on  Man," 
when  I  asked  him  whsit  learning  he  found  him 
to  possess,  answered,  "  More  than  I  expected." 
His  frequent  references  to  history,  his  allusions 
to  Tarious  kinds  of  knowledge,  and  his  images 
selected  fix>m  art  and  nature,  with  his  observa- 
tions on  the  operations  of  the  mind  and  the 
modes  of  life,  show  an  intelligence  perpetually 
on  the  wing,  excursive,  vigorous,  aira  diligent, 
esj^er  to  pursue  knowledge,  and  attentive  to  re- 
tain it. 

^  Prom  this  curiosity  arose  the  desire  of  travel- 
lins',  to  wrhich  he  alludes  in  his  yerses  to  Jervas, 
and  which,  though  he  never  found  an  opportu- 
nity to  flratify  it,  did  not  leave  him  till  nis  life 
declineuT 

Of  his  intellectual  character,  the  constituent 
and  fundamental  principle  was  good  sense,  a 
prompt  and  intuitive  perception  of  consonance 
and  propriety.  He  saw  immediately,  of  bis 
own  conceptions,  what  was  to  be  chosen,  and 
what  to  be  rejected ;  and,  in  the  works  of  others, 
what  wa*  to  be  shunned,  and  what  was  to  be 
copied. 

but  gjBod  sense  alone  is  a  sedate  and  quiescent 
auality,  which,  manages  its  possessions  well,  but 
does  not  increase  them ;  it  collects  few  materials 
for  its  own  operations,  anif^reserves  safety,  but 
never  gains  supremacy.  Pope  had  likewise  ge- 
nius ;  a  mind  active,  ambiuoos,  and  adventitr- 
•us,  always  investigating,  always  aspiring;  in 
its  widest  searches  still  lon^g  to  go  forward, 
in  its  highest  flights  still  wishing  to  be  higher ; 
always  imngining  something  greater  tluin.it 
kiMiw%  always  eiMeavouring  more  than  it  can  do^ 


To  assist  these  powen,  he  is  said  to  have  had 
great  strength  ana  exactness  of  memory.  That 
which  he  had  heard  or  read  was  not  easily  lost ; 
and  he  had  before  him  not  only  what  his  own 
meditation  suggested,  but  what  he  had  found  in 
other  writers  that  might  be  accommodated  to  his 
present  purpose. 

These  benefits  of  nature  he  improved  by  in- 
cessant and  unwearied  diligence;  he  had  re- 
course to  every  source  of  intelligence,  and  lost 
no  opportunity  of  information;  he  consulted 
the  living  as  well  as  the  dead ;  he  read  his  c(Nn- 
positions  to  his  friends,  and  was  never  contented 
with  mediocrity  when  excellence  could  be  a^ 
tained.  He  considered  poetry  as  the  business 
of  his  life ;  and,  however  he  might  seem  to  lar 
ment  his  occupation,  he  followed  it  with  con- 
stancy ;  to  make  verses  was  his  first  labour,  and 
to  mend  them  was  his  last. 

From  his  attention  to  poetry  he  was  never  di- 
verted. If  conversation  offered  any  thing  that 
could  be  improved,  he  committed  it  to  paper ;  if 
a  thought,  or  perhaps  an  expression  more  happy 
than  was  common,  rose  to  his  mind,  he  was  care- 
ful to  write  it ;  an  independent  distich  was  pre- 
served for  an  opportunity  of  insertion ;  and  some 
little  fragments  have  been  found  containing  lines^ 
or  parts  of  lines,  to  be  wrought  upon  at  some 
other  time. 

He  was  one  of  those  few  whose  labour  is 
their  pleasure :  he  was  never  elevated  to  negli* 
gence,  nor  wearied  to  impatience;  he  never 
passed  a  &ult  unamended  bv  indifference,  nor 
quitted  it  by  despair.  He  laooured  his  works, 
nnt  to  gain  reputation,  and  afterwards  to 
keep  it. 

Of  composition  there  are  different  methods. 
Some  employ  at  once  memory  and  inyention, 
and,  with  httle  intormediate  use  of  the  pen, 
form  and  polish  large  masses  by  continued  me- 
ditation, and  write  their  productions  only  when, 
in  their  own  opinion,  they  have  completed  them. 
It  is  related  of  Virgil,  that  his  custom  was  to 
pour  out  a  great  number  of  verses  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  pass  the  day  in  retrenching  exub^ 
ranees,  and  Qorrecting  inaccuracies.  The  method 
of  Pope,  as  may  be  collected  from  his  transla^ 
tion,  was  to  write  his  first  thoughts  in  his  first 
words,  and  gradually  to  amplify,  decorate,  rec- 
tify, and  refine  them» 

With  such  faculties,  and  such  dispositions,  he 
excelled  every  other  writer  in  poetical  prudence : 
he  wrote  in  such  a  manner  as  might  expose  him 
to  few  hazards.  He  used  almost  always  the 
same  fabric  of  verse :  and,  indeed,  by  those  few 
essays  which  he  made  of  any  other,  he  did  not 
enlarge  his  reputation.  Of  mis  uniformity  the 
certain  consequence  was  readiness  and  dexterity. 
By  perpetuiU  practice,  language  had,  in  his 
rama,  a  systematical  arrangement ;  having  al- 
ways the  same  use  for  words,  he  had  words  so 
selected  and  combined  as  to  be  ready  at  his  call 
This  increase  of  facility  he  confessed  himself 
to  haye  perceived  in  the  progress  of  his  tnnsla 
tion. 

But  what  was  yet  of  more  unportance,  his 
effusions  were  always  voluntuy,  and  his  sub- 
jects chosen  by  himselC  His  independence  se- 
cured him  from  drudging  at  a  task,  and  labour- 
ing upon  a  barren  topic;  he  never  exehanffod 
{>raise  for  money,  nor  opened  a  shop  of  condo- 
ence  or  congntiilation.    Hb  poemi^  tberefoBSi 
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woTB  wcuotAy  ow  tsmponury*  H6  mrofBd 
coronations  and  royal  mairiages  to  paaa  without 
a  song ;  and  deiivea  no  opportunities  ftom  recent 
events,  or  any  popularity  from  the  accidental 
disposition  of  his  readers.  He  was  ne?er  re- 
duced to  the  necessity  of  soliciting  the  sun  to 
shine  upon  i^ birthday,  of  calling  the  Graces  and 
^rtues  to  a  wedding,  or  of  saying  what  mul- 
titudes have  said  before  him.  When  he  could  pro- 
duce nothin|^  new,  he  was  at  liberty  U>  be  silent 

His  publications  were  for  the  same  reason 
never  hasty.  He  is  said  to  have  sent  nothing 
to  the  press  till  it  had  lain  two  years  under  his 
inspecoon ;  it  is  at  least  certain,  that  he  ven- 
tured nothing  without  nice  examination.  He 
•uflered  the  tumult  of  imajgination  to  subside, 
and  tiie  novelties  of  invention  to  grow  familiar. 
He  knew  that  the  mind  is  always  enamoured  of 
Ha  own  productions,  and  did  not  trust  his  first 
Ibndness.  He  consulted  his  friends,  and  lis- 
tened with  great  willingness  to  criticism ;  and, 
what  was  of  mor»  importance,  he  consulted 
himself,  and  let  nothing  pass  against  his  own 
judgment 

He  professed  to  have  learned  his  poetry  from 
Dryden,  whom,  whenever  an  opportunity  was 
piesented,  he  praised  through  his  whole  life  with 
unvaried  Uhenlityj  and  perhaps  his  character 
may  receive  some  iUustration,  it  he  be  compared 
wiui  his  master. 

Integrity  a§  understandin^g  and  nicety  of  dis- 
cernment were  not  allotted  in  a  less  proportion 
to  Diyden  than  to  Pope.  The  rectitude  of  Dry- 
den's  mind  was  sufficiently  shown  by  the  dis- 
mission of  his  poetical  prejudices,  and  the  rejec- 
tion of  unnatural  thoughts  and  rugged  numbers. 
But  Dryden  never  desired  to  appty  all  the  judg- 
ment that  he  had.  He  wrote,  and  professiBd  to 
write,  merely  for  the  people;  ana  when  he 
pleased  others,  he  contented  himself.  He  spent 
no  time  in  struggles  to  rouse  latent  powers ;  he 
never  attempted  to  make  that  better  which  was 
already  good«  nor  often  to  mend  what  he  must 
have  known  to  be  faulty.  He  wrote,  as  he  tells 
Ufl,  with  veiy  little  consideration ;  when  occasion 
or  necessity  called  upon  him,  he  po^ired  out  what 
the  prssent  moment  happened  to  supply,  and, 
when  once  it  had  passed  the  piess,  ejected  it 
from  hif  mind ;  for,  when  he  had  no  pecuniary 
i&terBSt,  he  had  no  further  solicitude. 

Pope  was  not  content  to  satisfy,  he  desired  to 
excel ;  and  therefore  always  endeavoured  to  do 
his  best ;  he  did  not  court  the  candour,  but  dared 
the  judgment,  of  his  reader,  and,  expecting  no 
indulgence  from  others,  he  showed  none  to  him- 
self. He  examined  lines  and  words  with  minute 
and  punctilious  observation,  and  retouched  eveiy 
part  with  indefatigable  diligence,  till  he  had  left 
nothing  to  be  forgiven. 

For  this  reason  he  kept  his  pieces  very  long 
in  his  hands,  while  he  considered  and  reconsi- 
dered them.  The  only  poems  which  can  be  sup- 
posed to  have  been  written  with  such  regard  to 
the  times  as  might  hasten  their  publication,  were 
the  two  satires  of  "Thirty-eight;"  of  which 
Dodsley  told  me  that  they  were  brought  to  him 
by  the  author,  that  they  mi^ht  be  fairly  copied. 
*< Almost  eveiy  line,"  he  said,  "was  then  writ- 
ten twice  over;  I  gave  him  a  clean  transcript, 
which  he  sent  some  time  afterwards  to  me  tor 
the  press,  with  almost  every  line  written  twice 
over  E  second  time.** 


I  u»  declaiBtion,  that  his  care  for  his  woriu 
ceased  at  their  publication,  was  not  strictly  true. 
His  parental  attention  never  abandoned  them  ; 
what  he  found  amiss  in  the  first  edition,  he 
silently  corrected  in  those  that  followed.  He 
appears  to  have  revised  the  "  Iliad,"  and  fi-eed 
it  trom  some  of  ito  imperfections;  and  the  "Es- 
say on  Criticism"  received  many  improvemente 
after  ite  first  appearance.  It  will  seldom  be 
found  that  he  altered  without  adding  clearness, 
elegance,  or  vigour.  Pope  had  perhaps  the 
judgmeut  of  Dryden:  but  Dryden  certainly 
wanted  the  diligence  of  Pope. 

In  acquired  knowledge,  the  superiority  must 
be  allowed  to  Dryden,  whose  ciducation  was 
more  scholastic,  and  who,  before  he  became  an 
author,  had  been  allowed  more  time  for  study, 
with  better  means  of  information.  His  mind 
has  a  larger  range,  and  be  coUecte  his  images 
and  illustrations  from  a  more  extensive  circum- 
ference of  science.  Dryden  knew  more  of  man 
in  his  general  nature,  and  Pope  in  his  local  man- 
ners. The  notions  of  Dryden  were  formed  by 
comprehensive  speculation;  and  those  of  Pope 
by  minute  attention.  There  is  more  dignity  m 
the  knowledge  of  Dryden,  and  more  certamty 
in  that  of  Pope. 

Poetry  was  not  the  sole  praise  of  either;  for 
both  excelled  likewise  in  prose ;  but  Pope  did 
not  borrow  his  prose  from  his  predecessor.  The 
sWle  of  Dryden  is  capricious  and  varied ;  that 
ot  Pope  is  cautious  and  unifonn.  Dryden  ob* 
serves  the  motions  of  his  own  mind ;  Pope  con- 
strains his  mind  to  his  own  rules  of  composition. 
Dryden  is  sometimes  vehement  and  rapid ;  Pope 
is  always  smooth,  uniform,  arid  g^entle.  Dry- 
den's  page  is  a  natural  field,  rising  into  inequal- 
ities, and  diversified  by  the  varied  exuberance 
of  abundant  vegetetion ;  Pope^s  is  a  velvet  lawn, 
shaven  by  the  scjrthe,  and  levelled  by  the  roller. 

Of  genius,  that  power  which  constitutes  a 
poet ;  that  quality  without  which  judgment  is 
cold,  and  knowledge  is  inert ;  that  energy  which 
collects,  combines,  amplifies,  and  animates :  the 
superiority  must,  with  some  hesitetion,  be  allow-> 
ed  to  Dryden.  It  is  not  to  be  inferred,  that  of 
this  poetical  vigour  Pope  had  only  a  little,  be- 
cause Dryden  had  more ;  for  every  other  writer 
since  Milton  must  give  place  to  Pope ;  and  even 
of  Dryden  it  must  he  said,  that,  if  he  has  brighter 
paragraphs,  he  has  not  better  poems.    Dryaen's 

Eerformances  were  always  hasty,  either  excited 
y  some  external  occasion,  or  extorted  by  do< 
mestic  necessity;  he  composed  without  con- 
sideration, and  published  without  correction. 
What  his  mind  could  supply  at  call,  or  gather  in 
one  excursion,  was  all  that  he  sought,  a&d  all 
that  he  gave.  The  dilatory  caution  of  Pope 
enabled  him  to  condense  his  sentimente,  to  mol* 
tiply  his  images,  and  to  accumulate  all  that  study 
might  produce,  or  chance  might  supply.  If  the 
flights  of  Dryden,  therefore,  are  Wher,  Pope 
continues  longer  on  the  wing.  If  of  Dryden's 
fire  the  blaze  is  brighter,  of  Pope's  the  besit  is 
more  regular  and  c^lfcUnt.  Dryden  often  sur*  * 
passes  expectation,  and  Pope  never  falls  below 
It  Dryden  is  read  with  frequent  astonishment^ 
and  Pope  with  perpetual  delight 

This  parallel  will,  I  hope,  when  it  is  wellc<Hi<« 
sidered,  be  found  just ;  ana  if  the  reader  should 
suspect  me,  as  I  suspect  myself,  of  some  partid 
fondness  for  the  memory  ot  Dryden,  let  him  not 
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too  hastOj  oondemn  me;  fbir  raedBtation  and 
iaqniij  may,  periiaps,  show  bim  the  reasonable- 
nesB  of  my  detennmation. 

The  works  of  Pope  are  now  to  be  distinctly 
examined,  not  so  mucb  with  attention  to  slight 
faults  or  petty  beauties,  as  to  the  general  charec- 
ter  and  efl^t  of  each  performance. 

^  It  seems  natural  for  a  ^oung  poet  to  initiate 
himself  by  pa^itorals,  which,  not  professing  to 
imitate  real  life,  require  no  experience;  and, 
exhibiting  only  the  simple  operation  of  unmin- 
^led  passions,  admit  no  subtle  reasoning  or  deep 
inquiry.  Pope's  Pastorals  are  not  however  com- 
posed but  with  dose  thought ;  they  have  refer- 
ence to  the  times  of  the  day,  the  seasons  of  the 
year,  and  the  periods  of  human  life.  The  last, 
thatwluch  turns  the  attention  upon  age  and 
death,  was  the  Author's  favourite.  To  tell  of 
disappointment  and  misery,  to  thicken  the  dark- 
ness of  futurity,  and  perplex  the  labyrinth  of  un- 
certainty, has  been  always  a  delicious  employ- 
ment of  the  poets.  His  preference  was  proba^ 
bly  just  I  wish,  however,  that  his  fondness  had 
not  overlooked  a  line  in  which  the  Zephyrs  are 
made  to  lament  in  silence. 

To  charge  those  Pastorals  with  want  of  inven- 
tion, is  to  require  what  was  never  intended. 
The  imitations  are  so  ambitiously  ftequent,  that 
the  writer  evidently  means  rather  to  show  his 
literature  than  his  wit  It  is  surely  sufficient 
for  an  author  of  sixteen,  not  only  to  be  able  to 
copy  the  poems  of  antiq^uity  with  judicious  selec- 
tion, but  to  have  obtamed  sufficient  power  of 
language,  and  skill  in  metre,  to  exhibit  a  series 
of  versification,  which  had  in  English  poetry  no 
precedent,  nor  has  since  had  an  imitation. 

The  design  of  "  Windsor  Forest "  is  evidently 
derived  from  "Cooper's  Hill,"  with  some  atten- 
tion to  Waller's  poem  on  "The  Park;"  but 
Pope  cannot  be  denied  to  excel  his  masters  in 
variety  and  elegance,  and  the  art  of  interchang- 
ing description,  narrative,  and  morality.  The 
objection  made  by  Dennis  is  the  want  of  plan, 
of  a  regular  subordination  of  parts  terminating 
in  the  principal  and  original  design.  There  is 
this  want  in  most  descriptive  poems,  because, 
as  the  scenes  which  they  must  exhibit  succes- 
sively are  all  subsisting  at  the  same  time,  the 
Older  in  which  they  are  shown  must  by  necessity 
be  arbitrary,  and  more  is  not  to  be  expected  from 
the  last  part  than  from  the  first  The  attention, 
therefore,  which  cannot  be  detained  by  sus- 
pense, must  be  .excited  by  diversity,  such  as  his 
poem  offers  to  its  reader. 

Bu^^e  desire  of  diversity  may  be  too  much 
indulged ;  the  parts  of"  Windsor  Forest"  which 
deserve  least  praise  are  those  which  were  added 
to  enliven  the  stillness  of  the  scene,  the  appear- 
ance of  Father  Thames  and  the  transformation 
of  Lodona.  Addison  had,  in  his  "Campaign," 
derided  the  rivers  that  "rise  firoro  their  oozy 
beds"  to  tell  stories  of  heroes;  aud  it  is  there- 
fore strange  that  Pope  should  adopt  a  fiction 
*  not  only  unnatural  but  lately  censured.  The 
story  or  Lodona  is  told  with  sweetness;  but  a 
new  metamorphosis  is  a  ready  and  puerile  expe« 
dient ;  nothing  is  easier  than  to  tell  now  a  flower 
was  once  a  blooming  virgin,  or  a  rock  an  obdu- 
|ate  tyrant 

The"  Temple  ofFame"  has,  as  Steele  warmly 
deolared)  "  a  thousand  beauties."    Every  part  is 


Slendid ;  there  is  great  lozoiianee  of  oraanients : 
e  original  visbn  of  Chaucer  was  never  denied 
to  be  much  improved  j  the  allegory  is  very  dul- 
fully  continuea :  the  imageir  is  properly  select* 
ed,  and  learnedly  displayea ;  yet,  with  all  this 
comprehension  of  exceUence|  as  its  scene  is  laid 
in  remote  ages,  and  its  sentiments,  if  the  con- 
duding  paragraph  be  excepted,  have  httle  rela- 
tion to  general  mannere  or  common  life,  it  never 
obtained  much  notice,  but  is  turned  silently  over, 
and  seldom  quoted  or  mentioned  with  either 
praise  or  blame. 

That "  The  Messiah  "  excels  the  "  PoUio"  is 
no  ^reat  praise,  if  it  be  considered  from  what 
orijgina]  the  improvements  are  derhred. 

The  "Verses  on  the  Unfortunate  Lady  "have 
drawn  much  attention  by  the  iUaudable  singu- 
larity of  treating  suicide  with  respect;  and  they 
must  be  allowed  to  be  written  in  some  parts 
with  vigorous  animation,  and  in  others  with 
gentie  tenderness  ;  nor  has  Pope  produced  any 
poem  in  which  the  sense  predominates  more  over 
the  diction.    But  the  tale  is  not  skilfully  told  ; 
it  is  not  easy  to  discover  the  character  or  either 
the  Lady  or  her  Quardian.    History  relates  that 
she  was  about  to  disparage  herself  by  a  mar- 
riage with  an  inferior;  Pope  praises  her  for  the 
cfignity  of  ambition,  and  yet  condemns  the  uncle 
to  detestation  for  his  pride ;  the  ambitious  love 
of  a  niece  may  be  opposed  by  the  interest,  malice, 
or  envy,  of  an  uncle,  but  never  by  his  pride.—- 
On  such  an  occasion  a  poet  may  be  allowed  to 
be  obscure,  but  inconsistency  never  can  be  right* 
The  "  Ode  for  St  Cedlia's  Day '^  was  under- 
taken at  the  desire  of  Steele.    In  this  the  author 
is  generally  confessed  to  have  miscarried ;  yet 
he  nas  miscarried  only  as  compared  with  Dry- 
den,  fbr  he  has  far  outgone  other  competitors.— 
Dryden's  plan  is  better  chosen;   history  will 
always  take  stronger  hold  of  the  attention  than 
fkble:  the  passions  excited  byDryden  are  the 
pleasures  and  pains  of  real  fife ;  the  scene  ot 
rope  is  laid  in  ima^ary  existence :   Pope  is 
read  with  calm  acquiescence,  Dryden  with  tur- 
bulent delight:  Pope  hangs  upon  the  ear,  and 
Dnrden  finds  the  passes  ofthe  mind. 

Both  the  odes  want  the  essential  constituent 
of  metrical  compositions,  the  stated  recurrence 
of  setded  numbers.  It  may  be  alleged  that  Pin- 
dar is  said  by  Horace  to  have  wntten  numeris 
lege  sUvHs ;  but,  as  no  such  lax  performances 
have  been  transmitted  to  us,  the  meaning  of  that 
expression  cannot  be  fixed ;  and  perhaps  the  like 
return  might  properly  be  made  to  a  modem 
Pindarist,  as  Mr.  Uobb  received  from  Bentiey, 
who,  when  he  found  his  criticisms  upon  a  Greek 
Exercise,  which  Cobb  had  presented,  refuted 
one  after  another  by  Pindar's  authority,  cried 

*  The  account  hereinbefore  ctven  of  this  ladvand  her 
cataacrophe,  cited  by  Johneon  from  Ruffhead  with  a  kind 
of  acquiescence  in  the  truth  thereof,  seems  no  other  thaa 
might  have  been  extracted  from  the  rerses  themselres. 
I  hare  in  my  possession  a  letter  to  Dr.  Johnson  contain- 
!■(  the  name  of  the  lady ;  and  a  reference  to  a  gentleman 
well  Icnown  in  the  literary  world  Ibr  her  history.  Him 
I  hare  seen  ;  and,  ih>m  a  memorandum  of  some  partica- 
lars  to  the  purpose,  communicaied  to  him  by  a  lady  ol 
<|aalit7,  iie  Informs  me,  that  the  unfortunate  lady's  nam* 
was  Withinbury,  corruptly  pronounced  Winbury ;  that 
she  was  in  love  with  Pope,  and  would  hare  married  him  ; 
that  her  guardian,  though  she  was  deformed  in  person, 
looking  iipon  such  a  match  as  beneath  her,  sent  her  te 
a  convent ;  and  that  a  doom,  and  not  a  sword,  put  aa 
end  to  her  llft.'^H. 
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out  at  l«st^<  Pindar  was  a  bold  fellow,  but 
tlkou  art  an  impudent  one.** 

If  Pope's  ode  be  particulaiiy  inspected,  it  will 
be  found  that  the  firat  stanza  consists  of  sounds, 
well  chosen  indeed,  but  only  Bounds. 

The  second  consists  of  hyperbolical  common- 
places, easily  to  be  found,  and  perhaps  without 
much  difficulty  to  be  as  well  expressed. 

In  the  thira,  however,  there  are  numbers, 
images,  harmony,  and  Tigour,  not  unworthy  the 
antagonist  of  Dryden.  Had  all  been  like  this — 
but  every  part  cannot  be  the  best 

The  next  stanzas  place  and  detain  us  in  the 
dark  and  dismal  regions  of  mythology,  where 
neither  hope  nor  fear,  neither  joy  nor  sorrow, 
can  be  found:  the  poet  however  faithfully  at- 
tends us :  we  have  ail  that  can  be  performed  by 
degance  of  diotion,  or  sweetness  of  versification ; 
but  what  can  form  avail  without  better  matter? 

The  last  stanza  recurs  again  to   common- 

S laces.  The  conclusion  is  too  evidently  mo- 
elled  by  that  of  Dryden ;  and  it  may  be  re> 
marked  that  both  end  with  the  same  fault ;  the 
comparison  of  each  is  literal  on  one  side,  and 
metaphorical  on  the  other. 

Poets  do  not  always  express  their  own 
thoughts ;  Pope,  with  all  this  labour  in  the  praise 
of  Music,  was  ignorant  of  its  principles,  and  in- 
sensible of  its  effects. 

One  of  his  greatest,  though  of  his  earliest 
works,  is  the  **  Essay  on  Criticism ;"  which,  if 
he  had  written  nothing  else,  would  have  placed 
him  among  the  first  critics  and  the  first  po«ts,  as 
it  exhibits  every  mode  of  excellence  that  can  em- 
bellish or  dignify  didactic  composition,  selection 
of  matter,  novelty  of  arrangement,  justness  of 
precept,  splendour  of  illustration,  and  propriety 
of  digression.  I  know  not  whether  it  oe  pleas- 
hig  to  consider  that  he  produced  this  piece  at 
twenty,  and  never  afterwards  excellea  it:  he 
that  <ielights  himself  with  observing  that  such 
powers  may  be  soon  attained,  cannot  but  grieve 
to  think  that  life  was  ever  at  a  stand.  | 

To  mention  the  particular  beauties  of  the  Es- 
say would  be  unprofitably  tedious ;  ^  but  I  cannot* 
forbear  to  observe,  that  the  comparison  of  a  stu- 
dent's progress  in  the  sciences  with  the  journey 
of  a  traveller  in  the  Alps,  is  perhaps  tne  best 
that  Ejiglish  poetry  can  show.  A  simile,  to  be 
perfect,  must  both  illustrate  and  ennoble  the 
subject ;  must  show  it  to  the  understanding  in  a 
clearer  view,  and  display  it  to  the  fancy  with 
greater  dignity ;  but  either  of  these  Qualities  may 
be  sufficient  to  recommend  it  In  aidactic  poe- 
try, of  which  the  ^cat  purpose  is  instruction,  a 
simile  may  be  praised  which  illustrates,  though 
it  does  not  ennoble ;  in  heroics,  that  may  be  ad- 
mitted which  ennobles,  though  it  does  not  illus- 
trate. That  it  may  be  complete  it  is  required  to 
exhibit,  independently  of  its  references,  a  pleas- 
ing image  ;  for  a  simile  is  said  to  be  a  short  epi- 
node.  To  this  antiquity  was  so  attentive,  that 
drcumstances  were  sometimes  added,  which, 
having  no  parallels,  served  only  to  fill  the  ima- 
gination, and  produced  what  Perrault  ludicrousH^ 
called  "  comparisons  with  a  long  tail."  In  their 
similes  the  greatest  writers  have  sometimes 
failed ;  the  ship-race,  compared  with  the  chariot- 
race,  is  neither  illustrated  nor  aggrandized ;  land 
and  water  make  all  the  difierence :  when  Apollo, 
running  ailer  Daphne,  is  likened  to  a  greyhonna 
Chaaing  a  hare,  there  is  nothing  gained;  the 


ideas  of  punait  and  flight  an  too  plain  to  be 
made  plainer ;  and  a  god^  and  the  daughter  of  a 
god,  are  not  represented  much  to  their  advantage 
by  a  hare  and  aog.  The  simile  of  the  Alps  has 
no  useless  parts,  yet  affords  a  striking  picture  by 
itself;  it  makes  tne  foregoing  position  better  un- 
derstood, and  enables  it  to  take  faster  hold  on 
the  attention  ;  it  assists  the  apprehension,  and 
elevates  the  fancy. 

Let  me  likewise  dwell  a  little  on  the  cele- 
brated paragraph,  in  which  it  is  directed  that 
"  the  sound  should  seem  an  echo  to  the  sense  ;** 
a  precept  which  Pope  is  allowed  to  have  ob- 
served beyond  any  other  English  poet   . 

This  notion  of  representative  metre,  and  the 
desire  of  discovering  frequent  adaptations  of  the 
sound  to  the  sense,  have  produced,  in  my  opi- 
nion, many  wild  conceits  and  imaginary  beau- 
ties. All  that  can  furnish  this  representation 
are  the  sounds  of  the  words  considered  singly, 
and  the  time  in  which  they  are  pronounced. — 
Every  language  has  some  words  framed  to  ex- 
hibit the  noises  which  they  express,  as  thump, 
rattle,  groto/,  hiss,  T hese,  however,  are  but  few, 
and  the  poet  cannot  make  them  more,  nor  can 
they  be  of  any  use  but  when  sound  is  to  be  men- 
tioned. The  time  of  pronunciation  was  in  the 
dactylic  measures  of  tne  learned  languages  ca- 
pable of  considerable  variety ;  but  that  variety 
could  be  accommodated  only  to  motion  or  dura- 
tion, and  different  degrees  of  motion  were  per- 
haps expressed  by  verses  rapid  or  slow,  without 
much  attention  of  the  writer,  when  the  image 
had  full  possession  of  his  fancy ;  but  our  lan- 
guage having  little  flexibility,  our  verses  can 
differ  very  little  in  their  cadence.  The  fancied 
rescmblanceSj  I  fear,  arise  sometimes  merely 
from  the  ambiguity  or  words ;  there  is  supposed 
to  be  some  relation  between  a  8oft  line  ana  a  $oft 
couch,  or  between  kard  syllables  and  hard  foi^ 
tune. 

Motion,  however,  may  be  in  some  sort  exem- 
plified ;  and  yet  it  may  be  suspected  that,  ia. 
such  resemblances,  the  mind  often  governs  the 
ear,  and  the  sounds  are  estimated  by  their  mean- 
ing. One  of  their  most  successful  attempts  hafl" 
been  to  describe  the  labour  of  Sisyphus : 

With  many  a  weary  step,  and  many  a  groan. 
Up  a  high  hill  he  hearea  a  huge  round  atone : 
The  huge  round  stone  resulting  with  a  bouno. 
Thunders  impetaoas  down,  and  smokes  along  cm  groinid4 

Who  does  not  perceive  the  stone  to  move  slowly 
upward,  and  roll  violently  back  7  But  aet  the 
same  numbers  to  another  sense : 

While  many  a  merry  tale,  and  many  a  sona, 
Cheer'd  the  rough  road,  we  wish'd  the  rough  road  long. 
The  rouf^  road  then  returning  In  a  round, 
Mock'd  our  hnpatient  steps,  for  all  was  fairy  groosd. 

We  have  now  surely  lost  much  of  the  delay,  and 
much  of  the  rapidity. 

But,  to  show  how  little  the  greatest  master  of 
numbers  can  fix  the  principles  of  representative 
harmony,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  remark  that  die 
poet  who  tells  us,  that 

When  Ajax  strives  some  rock^s  rast  weight  to  ihnw. 
The  line  too  labours,  and  the  words  move  slow : 
Not  so  when  swift  Camilla  scours  the  plain, 
Flies  o'er  the  unbending  com,  and  skims  along  the  nafai  s 

when  he  had  enjoyed  for  about  thirty  years  the 
praise  of  Camilla's  lightness  of  foot,  he  tried 
another  experiment  upon  sound  and  fMie,  and 
produced  this  memorable  triplet : 
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Waller  wm  aaKMOi ;  bvtDrydm  taoffcl  to  Join 
The  varying  yerwt,  the  full  resounding  line, 
The  long  majeede  march,  and  energy  diiine. 

Here  at«  the  swiftncBs  of  t^  npid  race,  and 
the  march  of  slow-paced  majesty,  exhibited  by 
the  same  poet  in  the  same  sequence  of  syllables; 
except  that  the  exact  prosodist  will  find  the  line 
of  flo(/liies«  by  one  time  longer  than  that  of  tmr- 

Beauties  of  this  kind  are  commonly  fancied  ; 
and,  when  real,  are  technical  and  nugatory,  not 
to  be  rejected^  and  not  to  be  solicited. 

To  the  praises  which  have  been  accumulated 
on  "The  Rape  of  the  Lock."  by  readers  of 
every  class,  from  the  critic  to  the  waiting-maid, 
it  is  difficult  to  make  any  addition*  Of  that 
which  is  universally  allowed  to  be  the  most 
attractive  of  all  ludicrous  compositions,  let  it 
rather  be  now  inquired  from  what  sources  the 
power  of  pleasing  is  derived. 

Dr.  Warburton,  who  excelled  in  critical  per- 
spicacity, has  remarked,  that  the  pretemataral 
akents  are  very  happily  adapted  to  the  purposes 
of  the  poem.  The  heathen  deities  can  no  longer 
sain  attention ;  we  should  have  turned  away 
from  a  contest  between  Venus  and  Diana.  The 
employment  of  allegorical  persons  always  ex- 
cites conviction  of  its  own  absurdity ;  they  may 
produce  effects,  but  cannot  conduct  actions : 
when  the  phantom  is  put  in  motion,  it  dissolves : 
thus  Discord  may  raise  a  mutiny ;  but  Discord 
cannot  conduct  a  maroh,  nor  besiege  a  town. — 
Pone  brought  into  view  a  new  race  of  beings, 
witn  powers  and  passions  proportionate  to  their 
operation.  The  Sylphs  and  Gnomes  act  at  the 
toilet  and  the  tea-table,  what  more  terrific  and 
more  powerful  phantoms  perform  on  the  stormy 
ocean  or  the  field  of  battle ;  they  sive  their  pro- 
per help,  and  do  their  proper  mischief. 

Pope  is  said,  by  an  objector,  not  to  have  been 
the  inventor  of  this  petty  nation ;  a  charge  whidi 
might,  with  more  justice,  have  been  brought 
against  the  author  of  the  "  Iliad,''  who  doubtless 
adopted  the  religious  system  of  his  country  ;  for 
what  is  there  but  the  names  of  his  agents,  which 
Pope  has  not  invented  7  Has  he  not  assigned 
them  characters  and  operations  never  heard  of 
before  7  Has  he  not,  at  least,  given  them  their 
first  poetical  existence  7  If  this  is  not  sufficient 
to  denominate  his  work  original,  nothing  origi- 
nal ever  can  be  written. 

In  this  work  are  exhibited,  in  a  very  high  de- 
gree, tlie  two  roost  engaging  powers  of  an  author. 
New  things  are  made  familiar,  and  familiar 
things  are  made  new.  A  race  of  aerial  people, 
never  heard  of  before,  is  presented  to  us  m  a 
manner  so  clear  and  easy,  that  the  reader  seeks 
for  no  further  information,  but  immediately  min- 
gles with  his  new  acquaintance,  adopts  their  in- 
terests, and  attends  their  pursuits ;  loves  a  Sylph, 
and  detests  a  Gnome. 

That  familiar  things  are  made  new,  every 
paragraph  wilUprove.  The  subject  of  the  poem 
IS  an  event  below  the  common  incidents  of  com- 
mon life  ;  nothing  real  is  introduced  that  is  not 
seen  so  oflen  as  to  be  no  longer  regarded  ;  yet 
the  whole  detail  of  a  female  day  is  here  brought 
before  ua,  invested  wiih  so  much  art  of  decora- 
tion, that,  though  nothin?  is  disjcriiised,  every 
thing  is  striking,  and  wc  feel  all  tlie  appetite  of 
curiosity  for  that  from  which  we  have  a  thousand 
tinea  tamed  fastidiously  away. 


The  pmpose  of  the  poet  is,  as  he  teDs  ns,  to 
laugh  at  "  the  little  unguarded  foVies  of  the  f^ 
male  sex."  It  is  therrfore  without  justioe  that 
Dennis  charges  '*  The  Rape  of  the  Lock?  with 
the  want  of  a  moral,  and  tor  that  reason  sets  it 
below  the  ''Lutrin,"  which  exposes  the  pride 
and  discord  of  the  clergy.  Perhaps  neither  rope 
nor  Boileau  has  made  the  world  much  better 
than  he  found  it ;  but  if  they  had  both  succeeded« 
it  were  easy  to  tell  who  would  have  deserved 
most  from  public  gratitude.  The  freaks,  and 
humours,  and  spleen,  and  vanity,  of  women,  as 
they  embroil  families  in  discord,  and  fill  houses 
with  disquiet,  do  more  to  obstruct  the  happiness 
of  life  in  a  year  than  the  ambition  of  the  clergy 
in  many  centuries.  It  has  been  well  observe^ 
that  the  misery  of  man  proceeds  not  firom  any 
single  crush  of  overwhelming  evil,  but  from  stnau 
vexations  continually  repeated. 

It  is  remarked  by  Dennis,  likewise,  that  the 
machinery  is  superfluous ;  that,  by  ajl  liie  bustle 
of  preternatural  operation,  the  main  event  is 
neither  hastened  nor  retarded.  To  this  charse 
an  efficacious  answer  is  not  easily  made.  The 
Sylphs  cannot  be  said  to  help  or  to  oppose ;  and 
it  must  be  allowed  to  imply  some  want  of  art, 
that  their  power  has  not  been  sufficiently  inter- 
mingled with  the  action*  Other  parts  may  like- 
wise be  charged  with  want  of  connexion ;  the 
game  at  cmbre  might  be  spared  ;  but,  if  the  lady 
had  lost  her  hair  while  she  was  intent  upon  her 
cards,  it  might  have  been  inferred^  that  those 
who  are  too  fond  of  play  will  be  m  danger  of 
neglecting  more  important  interests.  Those  per- 
haps are  faults ;  but  what  are  such  faults  to  so 
much  excellence ! 

The  Epistle  of  Eloise  to  Ahdatd  is  one  of  the 
most  happy  productions  of  human  wit :  the  sub* 
ject  is  so  judiciously  chosen,  that  it  would  be 
difficult,  in  turning  over  the  annals  of  the  world, 
to  find  another  which  so  many  circumstances 
concur  to  recommend.  We  regularly  interest 
ourselves  most  in  the  fortune  of  those  who  most 
deserve  our  notice.  Abelard  and  Eloise  were 
conspicuous  in  their  days  for  eminence  of  merit* ^ 
The  heart  naturally  loVes  truth.  The  adven** 
tures  and  misfortunes  of  this  illustrious  pair  are 
known  from  undisputed  history*  Their  fate  does 
not  leave  the  mind  in  hopeless  dejection ;  for 
they  both  found  quiet  and  consolation  in  retire* 
ment  and  piety.  So  new  and  so  affecting  is  their 
story,  that  it  supersedes  invention  j  and  imagi- 
nation ranges  at  full  liberty  without  straggling 
into  scenes  of  fable. 

The  story  thus  skilfully  adopted,  has  been 
diligently  improved*  Pope  has  left  nothing  be- 
hind him  which  seems  more  the  effect  of  studi- 
ous perseverance  and  laborious  revisal.  Here 
is  particularly  observable  the  curiosafeUeUaSf  a 
fhiitful  soil  and  careful  cultivation.  Here  is  no 
crudeness  of  sense,  nor  asperity  of  language.^ 

The  sources  from  which  sentiments  which 
have  so  much  vigour  and  efficacy  have  been 
drawn  are  shown  to  be  the  nnysiic  writers,  by 
the  learned  author  of  the  "  llssay  on  the  Lire 
and  Writings  of  Pope  j"  a  book  which  teaches 
how  the  brow  of  Criticism  may  be  smoothed, 
and  how  she  may  be  enabled,  with  all  her  se- 
verity, to  attract  and  to  dclif^ht. 

The  train  of  my  disquisition  has  now  conduct- 
ed  me  to  that  poetical  wonder,  the  translation  of 
the  **  lUad,*'  a  performance  which  no  age  or  n»« 
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Uon  can  pMtend  to  equaL  To- the  Qredca  trans- 
lation was  almost  imjmown ;  it  was  totally  un- 
known to  the  inhabitants  of  Greece.  Thev  had 
no  recoune  to  the  barbarians  for  poetical  beau- 
ties, but  sought  for  everr  thinj^  in  Homer^  where, 
indeed,  there  is  but  littk  which  ttcey  inight  not 
find. 

The  Italians  have  been  very  diligent  transla- 
tors ;  but  I  can  hear  of  no  version,  unless  per- 
haps An^uilara's  Ovid  may  be  excepted,  wnich 
is  read  with  eageme8&  The  "  Iliad"  of  Salvini 
every  reader  may  discover  to  be  punctiliously 
exact ;  but  it  seems  to  be  the  work  of  a  linguist 
skilfully  pedantic;  and  his  countrymen,  the  pro- 
per judges  ol[  its  power  to  please,  reject  it  with 
disgust. 

Their  predecessors,  the  Romans,  have  left 
aome  speamens  of  translations  behind  them,  and 
that  employment  must  have  had  some  credit  in 
which  Tully  and  Qermanicus  engaged ;  but,  un- 
less we  suppose,  what  is  perhaps  true,  that  the 
plays  of  Terence  were  versions  of  Menander, 
nothing  translated  seems  ever  to  have  risen  to 
high  reputation.  The  French,  in  the  meridian 
hour  of  their  leamin£[,  were  very  laudably  indus- 
trious to  enrich  their  own  language  with  the 
wisdom  of  the  ancients ;  but  found  themselves 
reduced,  by  whatever  necessity,  to  turn  the 
Grec^L  uid  Koman  poetry  into  prose.  Whoever 
could  read  an  author  could  translate  him.  From 
such  rivals  little  can  be  feared. 

The  chief  help  of  Pope  in  this  arduous  under- 
takine  was  drawn  from  the  versions  of  Dryden. 
Virgil  had  borrowed  much  of  his  imagery  from 
Homer,  and  part  of  the  debt  was  now  paid  by 
his  translator.  Pope  searched  the  pa^  of 
Dryden  for  happy  combinations  of  heroic  dic- 
tion ;  but  it  will  not  be  denied  that  he  added 
much  to  what  he  found.  He  cultivated  our  lan- 
guage with  so  much  diligence  and  art,  that  he 
has  left  in  his  Homer  a  treasure  of  poetical  ele- 
gances to  posterity.  His  version  may  be  said 
to  have  tuned  the  £n^ish  tongue :  for  since  its 
appearance  no  writer,  however  deficient  in  other 
powers,  has  wanted  melody.  Such  a  series  of 
lines,  so  elaborately  corrected,  and  so  sweetly 
modulated,  took  possession  of  the  public  ear ; 
the  vulgar  was  enamoured  of  the  poem,  and  the 
learned  wondered  at  the  translation. 

But,  in  the  most  general  applause,  discordant 
voices  will  always  be  heard.  It  has  been  objects 
ed  by  some,  who  wish  to  be  numbered  among 
the  sons  ot  learning,  that  Pope's  version  of 
Homer  is  not  Homencal ;  that  it  exhibits  no  re- 
semblance of  the  original  and  characteristic  man- 
ner of  the  Fadier  of  Poetry,  as  it  wants  his 
awful  simplicity,  his  artless  grandeur,'^  his  un- 
affected majesty.  This  cannot  be  totally  denied ; 
but  it  must  be  remembered,  that  necesntiu  quod 
C9gU  dtfendU;  that  may  be  lawfully  done  which 
cannot  be  forborne.  Time  and  place  will  always 
enforce  regard.    In  estimating  this  translation, 

•  Bemlej  wu  one  of  these.  He  and  Pope,  soon  after 
the  publication  of  Homer,  met  at  Dr.  Mead's  at  dinner ; 
when  Pope,  desirous  of  bis  opinion  of  the  translation^  ad- 
dressed him  thus:  '*Dr.  Benilejr,  I  ordered  mjrbook- 
seller  to  send  jou  four  bocks ;  I  hope  you  received  them.*' 
Bendej,  who  had  purposely  avoided  sayinr  any  thing 
about  Homer,  preienffed  not  to  unden^cand  him,  and 
asked, "  Books .'  books  !  what  books  ?'>— "  My  Homer," 
replied  Pope,  <'  which  you  did  me  the  honour  to  subscribe 
for.**-.**  Oh,"  said  Bentley,  *'  ay,  now  I  recollect— your 
tranal^on  ^— it  is  a  preuv  poem,  Mr.  Pope ;  but  you 
■mstnotosUitHomer.*'''  H. 


considemtion  must  be  had  of  the  naf  m«  of  om 
lanffuage,  the  form  (Xf  our  metre,  and,  above  all, 
of  die  change  which  two  thousand  yeara  have 
made  in  the  modes  of  life  and  the  habits  of 
thought.  Viigil  wrote  in  a  language  of  the  same 
general  fabric  with  that  of  Homer,  in  verses  of 
Uie  same  measure,  and  in  an  age  nearer  to  Ho- 
mer's time  by  eighteen  hundrM  years;  yrtthe 
found,  even  then,  the  state  of  the  world  so  much 
altered)  and  the  demand  for  elegance  so  much 
increased,  that  mere  nature  woiUd  be  endured 
no  longer ;  and  perhaps  in  the  multitude  of  bor- 
rowed passages,  very  few  can  be  shown  which 
he  has  not  embellished. 

There  is  a  time  when  nations,  emerging  from 
barbarity,  and  falling  into  regular  subordination, 
gain  leisure  to  grow  wise,  and  feel  the  shame  of 
ignorance  and  the  craving  pain  of  unsatisfied 
curiosity.  To  this  hunger  of  the  mind  plain 
sense  is  grateful ;  that  which  fills  the  void  re- 
moves uneasiness,  and  to  be  free  from  pain  for  a 
while  is  pleasure ;  but  repletion  generates  fas- 
tidiousness ;  a  saturated  intellect  soon  becomes 
luxurious,  and  knowledge  finds  no  willing  re- 
ception till  it  is  recommended  by  aitificiaT  dic- 
tion. Thus  it  will  be  found,  in  tne  progress  of 
learning,  that  in  all  nations  the  first  writers  are 
simple,  and  that  every  age  improves  in  elegance. 
One  refinement  always  makes  way  for  another; 
and  what  was  expedient  to  Virgil  was  necessary 
to  Pope. 

I  suppose  many  readers  of  the  English  "  Iliad," 
when  they  have  been  touched  with  some  unex* 
pectad  beauty  of  the  lighter  kind,  have  tried  to 
enjoy  it  in  the  original,  where,  alas !  it  was  not 
to  be  found.  Homer  doubtless  owes  to  his  trans*- 
later  many  Ovidian  graces  not  exactly  suitable 
to  his  character ;  but  to  have  added  can  be  no 
g;reat  crime,  if  nothing  be  taken  away.  Elegance 
IS  surely  to  be  desired,  if  it  be  not  gained  at  the 
expense  of  dignity.  A  hero  would  wish  to  be 
loved,  as  well  as  to  be  reverenced. 

To  a  thousand  cavils  one  answer  is  sufiSdent; 
the  purpose  of  a  writer  is  to  be  read,  and  the  cri- 
ticism which  would  destroy  the  power  of  pleas» 
ing  must  be  blown  aside.  Pope  wrote  for  his 
own  age  and  his  own  nation:  he  knew  that  it 
was  necessary  to  colour  the  images  and  point  the 
sentiments  of  his  author^  he  therefore  made 
him  gTMeiul,  but  lost  him  aome  of  his  rab* 
limity. 

The  copious  notes  with  whidi  the  version  is 
acoompamed,  and  by  which  it  is  recommended 
to  many  readers,  though  they  were  undoubtedly 
written  to  swell  the  vSumes,  oui^t  not  to  pass 
without  praise :  commentaries  which  attract  the 
reader  by  the  pleasure  of  perusal  have  not  often 
appealed ;  the  notes  of  others  are  read  to  dear 
difficulties)  those  of  Pope  to  vary  entertainment. 

It  has  however  been  objected  with  sufficient 
reason,  that  there  is  in  the  commentary  too  much 
of  unseasonable  levity  and  siTected  gayety ;  that 
too  manj  appeals  are  made  to  the  ladies,  and  the 
ease  which  is  so  carefully  preserved  is  sometimes 
the  ease  of  a  trifler.  Every  art  has  its  terms, 
and  every  kind  of  instruction  its  proper  style ; 
the  gravity  of  common  critics  may  be  tedious, 
but  is  less  despicable  than  childish  merriment 

Of  the  '*  Odyssey  '*  nothing  remains  to  be  ob- 
served ;  the  same  general  praise  may  be  given 
to  both  translations,  and  a  particular  examine^ 
tion  of  either  would  require  a  laigo  voluoMt 
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Tie  noteB  wen  written  b^  Bioome,  who  en« 
daawmret^  not  ttosacceasuilly,  to  imitate  his 


Of  the  "Dunciod"  the  hint  is  confessedly 
taken  from  Dryden's  "  Mac  Flecknoe ;"  but  the 
plan  is  so  enlarged  and  diversified  as  Justly  to 
daim  the  praise  of  an  original,  and  aflords  the 
host  specimen  that  has  yet  appeared  of  personal 
satire  ludicrously  pompous. 

That  the  desi^  was  moral,  whatever  the 
author,  might  tell  either  bis  readers  or  himself,  I 
am  not  convinced.  The  first  motive  was  the 
desire  of  revenging  the  contempt  in  which  Theo* 
bald  had  treatml  ms  Shakspeare,  and  reining 
the  honour  which  he  had  lost,  by  crushing  his 
opponent.  Theobald  was  not  of  bulk  enough 
to  fiU  a  poem,  and  therefore  it  was  necessary  to 
find  other  enemies  with  other  names,  at  whose 
expense  he  might  divert  the  public 

in  this  design  there  was  petuUnce  and  mali^« 
nity  enough ;  but  I  oannot  think  it  very  crimi- 
naL  An  author  places  himself  uncalled  before 
the  tribunal  of  cnticism,  and  solicits  fame  at  the 
hazard  of  disgrace.  Dulness  or  deformity  are 
not  culpable  m  themselves,  but  may  be  very 
iustly  repioached  when  they  pretend  to  the 
Donoor  ot  wit  or  the  influence  of  beauty.  If 
bad  writers  were  to  pass  without  reprehension, 
what  should  restrain  them?  impune  diem  eon^ 
aumpterit  ingem  Tdephus ;  and  upon  bad  writers 
only  wiU  censure  have  much  effect  The  satire 
which  brought  Theobald  and  Moore  into  con- 
tempt dropped  impotent  from  Bentley,  like  the 
javelin  of  Priam. 

All  truth  is  valuable,  and  satirical  criticism 
may  be  considered  as  useful  when  it  rectifies 
error  and  improves  judgment:  he  that  refines 
thepnblic  taste  is  a  pubBc  benefactor. 

The  beauties  of  this  poem  are  well  known  ; 
Its  chief  fault  is  the  grossness  of  its  images. 
Pope  and  Swift  had  an  unnatural  delight  in 
ideas  physically  impure,  such  as  ev^  other 
tongue  utters  with  unwillingness,  and  of  which 
every  ear  shrinks  from  the  mention. 

But  even  this  fault,  ofiensive  as  it  is,  may  be 
fi»siven  for  the  excellence  of  other  passages ; 
sooi  as  the  formation  and  dissolution  of  Moors^ 
the  account  of  the  traveller,  Uie  misfortune  of 
the  florist,  and  the  crowded  Noughts  and  stately 
numbers  which  dignify  the  concluding  para- 
graph. 

-  The  alterations  which  have  been  made  in  the 
"Dunciad,"  not  always  for  the  better,  require 
that  it  should  be  published,  with  all  its  varia^ 
tions. 

The  <<  Essay  on  Man'*  was  a  work  of  great 
labour  and  long  consideration,  but  certainly  not 
the  happiest  of  Pope's  performances.  The  sub- 
ject is  perhaps  not  very  proper  for  poetry,  and 
the  poet  was  not  sufficiently  master  of  his  sub- 
ject ;  metaphysical  morality  was  to  him  a  new 
study :  he  was  proud  of  his  acquisitions,  and, 
supposing  himself  master  of  great  secrets,  was  in 
haste  to  teach  what  he  had  not  learned.  Thus 
he  tells  us,  in  the  first  epistle,  that  from  the  na- 
ture of  the  supreme  Being  ma^  be  deduced  an 
order  of  beings  such  as  mankind,  because  infi- 
nite excellence  can  do  only  what  is  best  He 
finds  out  that  these  beings  must  be  '^some- 
where ;"  and  that  "all  the  question  is,  whether 
man  be  in  a  wrong  place.**  Surely  i(  according 
to  the  poet's  Leibfmtian  rsasoaing,  we  may  infer 
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that  man  ought  to  be,  only  becanse  he  is ;  we 
may  allow  that  this  place  is  the  right  place,  be- 
cause he  has  it  Supreme  W^^^^'^  ^^  ^^t  less 
infallible  in  disposing  than  in  creating.  But 
what  is  meant  by  somewhere  and  ^ace,  and 
toron^  place,  it  had  been  vain  to  ask  I'ope,  whn 
probably  had  never  asked  himself. 

Having  exalted  himself  into  the  chair  of  w'w 
dom,  he  tells  us  much  that  every  man  knows, 
and  much  that  he  does  not  know  himself ;  that 
we  see  but  little,  and  that  the  order  of  the  uni- 
verse is  beyond  our  comprehension ;  an  opinion 
not  very  uncommon ;  and  that  there  is  a  chain 
of  subordinate  beings  "  from  infinite  to  nothing;," 
of  which  himself  and  his  readers  are  equally 
ignorant  But  he  gives  us  one  comfort,  whicn 
without  his  help  he  supposes  unattainable,  in  the 
position,  "that  though  we  are  fools,  yet  (rod  is 
wise." 

The  Essay  affords  an  egregious  instance  of 
the  predominance  of  genius,  the  dazzling  splen- 
dour of  imagery,  and  the  seductive  powers  of 
eloquence.  Never  were  penury  of  knowledge 
and  vulgarity  of  sentiment  so  happily  disguised. 
The  reader  feels  hia  mind  full,  though  he  learns 
nothing ;  and,  when  he  meets  it  in  its  new  array, 
no  longer  knows  the  talk  of  his  mother  and  his 
nurse.  When  these  wonder-working  sounds 
sink  into  sense,  and  the  doctrine  of  the  £^soay. 
disrobed  of  its  ornaments,  is  lefl  to  the  powers  ol 
its  naked  excellence,  what  shall  we  discover?— 
That  we  are,  in  comparison  with  our  Creator, 
very  weak  and  ignorant ;  that  we  do  not  upholcl 
the  chain  of  existence,  and  that  we  coula  not 
make  one  another  with  more  skill  than  we  are 
made.  We  may  learn  yet  more ;  that  the  arts 
of  human  life  were  copied  from  the  instinctive 
operations  of  other  animals ;  that,  if  the  world 
be  made  for  man,  it  may  be  said  that  man  was 
made  for  geese.  To  those'  profound  principles 
of  natural  knowledge  are  added  some  moral 
instructions  equally  new :  that  self-interest,  well 
understood,  will  produce  social  concord;  that 
men  are  mutual  gainers  by  mutual  benefits ;  that 
evil  is  sometimes  balanced  by  good ;  that  human 
advantages  are  unstable  and  fiulacious,  of  uncer* 
tain  duration  and  doubtful  effoct ;  that  our  true 
honour  is,  not  to  have  a  great  part,  but  to  act  it 
well ;  that  virtue  only  is  our  own ;  and  that  ha]^ 
piness  is  always  in  our  power. 

Surely  a  man  of  no  veiy  comprehensive  search 
may  venture  to  say  that  he  has  heard  all  this  be- 
fore ;  but  it  was  never  till  now  recommended  by 
such  a  blaze  of  embellishments,  or  such  sweetp 
ness  of  melody.  The  vigorous  contraction  of 
some  Noughts,  the  luxuriant  amplification  of 
others,  the  incidental  illustrations,  and  some- 
times the  dignity,  sometimes  the  softness,  of  the 
verses,  enchain  philosophy,  suspend  criticism^ 
and  oppress  judgment  by  overpowering  pleasure. 

This  is  true  of  many  paragraphs;  yet,  if  I  had 
undertaken  to  exemplify  Pope's  felicity  of  com- 
position before  a  rigid  critic,  I  should  not  select 
the  "Essay  on  Man ;"  for  it  contains  more  lines 
unsuccessfully  laboured,  more  harshness  of  dic- 
tion, more  thoughts  imperfectly  expressed,  more 
levity  without  elegance^  and  more  heaviness 
without  strength,  turn  will  easily  be  found  in  all 
his  other  works. 

The  Ckaracters  rf  Men  and  Women  are  the 
product  of  diligent  speculation  upon  human  life : 
much  labour  has  been  bestowed  upon  them,  ana 
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Pope  yery  Mldoin  laboarad  intsin.  That  his 
excellence  may  be  properly  estimated,  I  recom- 
mend a  comparison  of  his  Charaeten  of  Women 
with  Boilean's  satire ;  it  will  then  be  seen  with 
how  mach  more  perspicacity  female  nature  is 
investigated  and  female  excellence  selected; 
and  he  surely  is  no  mean  writer  to  whom  Boi- 
leau  should  be  found  inferior.  The  Characters 
of  Men,  however,  are  written  with  more,  if  not 
with  deeper  thought,  and  exhibit  many  pas- 
sages exquisitely  beautiful.  The  **Gem  and 
the  Flower  "  will  not  easily  be  equalled.  In  the 
women's  part  are  some  defects ;  the  cliaracter  of 
Atossa  is  not  so  neatly-finished  as  tbatof  Clodio : 
and  some  of  the  female  characters  may  be  found 
perhaps  more  frequently  among  meH  ;  what  is 
said  of  Philomede  was  true  of  Prior. 

In  the  Epistles  to  Lord  Bathurst  and  Lord 
Burlington,  Dr.  Warburton  has  endeavoured  to 
find  a  train  of  thought  which  was  never  in  the 
writer's  head,  and  to  support  bis  h3rpothesis,  has 
printed  that  first  which  was  published  last  In 
one,  the  most  valuable  passage  is  perhaps  the 
Elegy  on  *'Good  Sense ;''  and  the  other,  the 
*'  End  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham." 

The  epistle  to  Arbuthnot,  now  arbitrarily 
called  **  The  Prologue  to  the  Satires,''  is  a  per- 
formance consisting,  as  it  seems,  of  many  frag- 
ments wrought  mto  one  design,  which  by  this 
union  of  scattered  beauties  contains  more  strik- 
ing paragraphs  than  could  probably  have  been 
brought  together  into  an  occasional  work.  As 
there  is  no  stronger  motive  to  exertion  than  self" 
'defence,  no  part  has  more  elegance,  spirit,  or 
dignity,  than  the  poet's  vindication  of  nis  own 
character.  The  meanest  passage  is  the  satire 
upon  Sporus. 

Of  the  two  poems  which  derived  their  names 
from  the  year,  and  which  are  called  "  The  Epi- 
logue to  me  Satires,"  it  was  very  justly  remaiked 
by  Savage,  that  the  second  was  in  the  whole 
more  strongly  conceived,  and  more  equally  sup- 
ported, but  tnat  it  had  no  single  passa^  equal 
to  the  contention  in  the  first  for  tlie  dignity  of 
vice  and  the  celebration  of  the  triumph  of  cor- 
ruption. 

The  imitations  of  Horace  seem  to  have  been 
written  as  relaxations  of  his  genius.  This  em- 
ployment became  his  favourite  by  its  fiicility; 
the  plan  was  ready  to  his  hand,  and  nothing 
was  re(^uired  but  to  accommodate  as  he  could 
the  sentiments  of  an  old  author  to  recent  Acts 
or  familiar  images  ;  but  what  is  easy  is  seldom 
excellent:  such  imitations  cannot  give  pleasure 
to  common  readers :  the  man  of  learning  may 
be  sometimes  surprised  and  delighted  by  an  un- 
expected parallel ;  but  the  comparison  requires 
knowledge  of  the  original,  which  will  likewise 
often  detect  strained  applications.  Between  Ro- 
man images  and  English  manners,  there  will  be 
an  irreconcileabl^  dissimilitude,  and  the  work 
will  be  generally  nincouth  and  party-coloured, 
neither  original  nor  translated,  neitlier  ancient 
nor  modem.* 

*  In  one  of  these  poems  is  a  couplet,  to  which  belongs . 
a  story  that  I  once  heard  the  Reverend  Dr.  Ridley  relate : 

"  Slander  or  poison  dread  from  Delia's  rage ; 
flarsh  words,  or  hangfing,  if  your  judge  be  ****.» 

Ulr  Francis  Page,  a  judge  well  known  in  his  time,  con- 
reiving  that  his  name  was  meant  to  fill  up  the  blank,  sent 
Us  clerk  to  Mr.  7ope,  to  complain  of  the  insulu    Pope 


Pope  had,  in  prapoitions  veiy  nicely  adjoAed 
to  each  other,  all  the  qualities  that  constitute 
genius.  He  had  invention,  by  which  new  trains 
of  events  are  formed,  and  new  scenes  of  imagery 
displayed,  as  in  the  <*  Rape  of  the  Ijock ;"  and 
by  which  extrinsic  and  adventitious  embellisb- 
ments  and  illustrations  are  connected  with  & 
known  subject,  as  in  the  "  Essay  on  Criticism." 
He  had  imagination  which  strongly  impresses 
on  the  vmtcr'S  mind,  and  enables  him  to  conv^ 
to  the  reader,  the  various  formtf  of  nature,  inci- 
dents of  life,  and  -energies  of  passion,  as  in  his 
"Eloisa,"  "Windsor  Forest,"  and  the  "Ethic 
Epistles."  He  had  judgment  which  selects 
fit>m  Hfe  or  nature  what  the  present  purpose 
requires,  and,  by  separating  the  essence  of  tfamgs 
from  its  concomitants,  often  makes  the  represen- 
tation more  powerfiil  than  the  reality ;  and  he 
had  colours  of  language  always  before  Inm, 
ready  to  decorate  his  matter  with  every  grace  of 
elegant  expression,  as  when  he  accommodates 
his  diction  to  the  wonderful  multipUcity  of  Ho- 
mer's sentiments  and  descriptions. 

Poetical  expression  includes  sound  as  well  as 
meaning:  "Music,"  says  Dryden,  "is  inarti- 
culate poetry ;"  among  the  excellences  of  Pope, 
therefore,  must  be  mentioned  the  melody  of  nis 
metre.  By  perusing  the  works  of  Dryden  he 
discovered  me  most  perfect  fabric  of  Enslish 
verse,  and  habituated  himself  to  that  only  which 
he  found  the  best;  in  consequence  of  which 
restraint,  his  poetry  has  been  censured  as  too 
uniformly  musical,  and  as  glutting  the  ear  with 
unvaried  sweetness.  I  suspect  this  objection  to 
be  the  cant  of  those  who  judge  by  principles 
rather  than  perception  ;  and  who  would  even 
themselves  have  less  pleasure  in  his  works,  if 
he  had  tried  to  relieve  attention  by  studied  dis- 
cords, or  afiected  to  break  his  lines  and  yaiy  his 
pauses. 

But  though  he  was  thus  careful  of  his  yersi- 
fication,  he  did  not  oppress  his  powers  with 
superfluous  rigour.  He  seems  to  nave  thought 
with  Boileau,  that  the  practice  of  writing  might 
be  refined  till  the  difficulty  should  overbalance 
the  advantage.  The  construction  of  his  language 
is  not  always  strictly  grammatienl :  with  those 
rhymes  which  prescription  had  conjoined,  he 
contented  himself,  without  regard  to  Svvift's 
remonstrances,  though  there  was  no  strikinjg 
consonance ;  nor  was  he  very  careful  to  vary  his 
terminations,  or  to  refuse  admission,  at  a  small 
distance,  to  tiie  same  rhymes. 

To  Swifl's  edict  for  the  exclusion  of  Alexan- 
drines and  triplets  he  paid  little  regard ;  he  ad- 
mitted them,  but,  in  the  opinion  of  Fenton,  too 
rarely ;  he  uses  them  more  liberally  in  his  trans- 
lation than  his  poems. 

He  has  a  few  double  rh3maes ;  and  always,  I 
think,  unsuccessfully,  except  once  in  the  "  Uapo 
of  the  Lock." 

Elxpletives  he  very  early  eiected  from  ins 
verses ;  but  he  now  and  then  admits  an  epithet 
rather  commodious  than  important.    Each  of 

told  the  young  man  that  the  blank  might  be  supplied  by 
many  monosyllables  other  than  the  judge's  name:— 
*<  But,  sir,"  said  the  clerk,  "  the  judge  says  that  no  other 
word  will  make  sense  of  the  passage."  *'  So  then  It 
seems,"  says  Pope,  "yoar  master  is  not  only  a  judge, 
but  a  poet:  as  that  Is  the  case,  the  odds  are  against  toe. 
Give  my  respects  to  the  judge,  and  tell  him,  I  will  not 
rontpnd  with  one  that  has  the  advantage  of  me,  and  ba 
may  fill  up  the  blank  as  he  plesMs."— H. 
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th0  ibtiint  lines  of  the"  IHad^  might  lose  two 
■jiUUes  with  very  little  diminution  of  the  mean- 
ing;  and  aometimea,  after  aU  his  art  and  labour, 
one  Terse  seems  to  be  made  for  the  sake  of  an- 
other. In  his  latter  productions  the  diction  is 
sometimes  yitiated  by  French  idioms,  with  which 
Bolingbroke  had  perhaps  infected  him. 

I  baye  been  told  that  the  couplet  by  which  he 
declared  his  own  ear  to  be  most  gratified  was 
this: 

Lo,  where  Msotit  tleeps,  and  hardly  flows 
The  bttxiag  Taoaia  throu^  a  waste  of  bdowb. 

But  the  reason  of  this  preference  I  cannot  dis- 
Gorer. 

It  is  remarked  by  Watts,  that  there  is  scarcely 
a  happy  combination  of  words,  or  a  phrase  po- 
elicaily  elegant  in  the  English  language,  which 
Pope  has  not  inserted  into  his  version  of  Homer. 
How  he  obtained  possession  of  so  many  beauties 
of  spoech,  it  were  desirable  to  know.  That  he 
gleaned  from  authors,  obscure  as  well  as  emi- 
nent, what  he  thought  brilliant  or  useful,  and 
preseryed  it  all  in  a  regular  collection,  is  not  un- 
likely. When,  in  his  last  years,  Hall's  Satires 
were  shown  hun,  he  wished  that  he  had  seen 
them  sooner. 

New  sentiments  and  new  images  others  may 
produce ;  but  to  attempt  any  further  improve- 
ment of  versification  will  be  dang^erous.  Art 
and  diligence  have  now  done  their  best,  and 
what  shall  be  added  will  be  the  effort  of  tedious 
toil  and  needless  curiosity. 

After  edl  this,  it  is  surely  superfluous  to  an- 
swer the  question  that  has  once  been  asked. 
Whether  Pope  was  a  poet?  otherwise  than  by 
asking,  in  return,  If  Pope  be  not  a  poet,  where 
is  poetry  to  be  found  1  To  circumscribe  poetry 
by  a  definition  will  only  show  the  narrowness 
of  the  definer,  though  a  definition  which  shall  ex- 
cbide  Pope  will  not  easil;^  be  made.  Lee  us  look 
round  upon  the  present  time,  and  back  upon  the 
past ;  let  us  inquire  to  whom  the  voice  of  man- 
kind has  decreed  the  wreath  of  poetry ;  let  their 
productions  be  examined,  and  their  claims  stated, 
and  the  pretensions  of  Pope  will  be  no  more  dis- 
ptttted.  Had  he  given  tho  world  only  his  ver* 
sion,  the  oame  of  poet  must  have  been  allowed 
him;  if  the  writer  of  the  "  Iliad"  tr^re  to  class 
his  successors,  he  would  assign  a  very  high  place 
to  his  translator,  without  requiring  any  other 
evidence'  of 'genius. 

The  following  letter,  of  which  the  original  is 
in  the  hiinds  of  Ljord  Hardwicke,  was  communi- 
cated to  me  by  the  kindness  of  Mr.  JodrelL 

'*  To  Mr.  BuinGSS,  at  the  Bishop  of  London's, 

atFulham. 
"Sir, 

"  The  fiurour  of  your  letter,  with  your  remark, 
can  never  be  enough  acknowledged;  and  the 
speed  with  which  you  discharged  so  troublesome 
a  task  doubles  the  obligation. 

"  I  must  owny  you  have  pleased  me  very  much 
hy  commendations  so.  ill  bestowed  upon  me ; 
but,  I  assure  you,  much  more  by  the  frankness 
of  your  censure,  which  I  ought  to  take  the  more 
kindly  of  the  two,  as  it  is  more  advantageous  to 
a  scribbler  to  be  improved  in  his  judgment  than 
to  be  soothed  in  his  vanity.  The  greater  part 
of  those  deviations  from  the  Greek  which  yon 
luiye  obaenred,  I  was  led  into  by  Chapman  and 


Hobbes ;  who  are,  it  seems,  as  much  cdebrated 
for  their  knowledee  of  the  original,  as  they  are 
decried  for  the  badness  of  meir  translations. 
Chapman  pretends  to  have  restored  the  genuine 
sense  of  the  author,  from  the  mistakes  of  all  for- 
mer explainers,  in  several  hundred  places;  and 
the  Cambridge  editors  of  the  large  Homer,  in 
Greek  and  Latin,  attributed  so  much  to  Hobbes, 
that  they  confess  they  have  corrected  the  old 
Latin  interpretation  very  often  by  his  version. 
For  my  part,  I  generally  took  the  author's  mean- 
ing to  be  as  you  have  explained  it;  yet  their 
authority,  joined  to  the  knowledge  of  my  own 
imperfectneas  in  the  language,  overruled  me. 
However,  sir,  you  may  be  confident  I  think  you 
in  the  right,  because  you  happen  to  be  of  my 
opinion ;  for  men  (let  them  say  what  they  wUl) 
never  approve  any  other's  sense,  but  as  it  squares 
with  their  own.  But  you  liave  made  me  much 
inore  proud  of,  and  positive  in  my  judgment, 
since  it  is  strengthened  by  yours.  I  think  your 
criticisms  which  regard  the  expression  very  just, 
and  shall  make  my  profit  of  them ;  to  give  you 
some  proof  that  I  am  in  earnest,  I  will  alter  three 
verses  on  your  bare  objection,  though  I  have  Mr. 
Dryden's  example  for  eacli  of  them.  And  this, 
I  hope,  you  will  account  no  small  piece  of  obe- 
dience from  one  who  values  the  authority  of  one 
true  poet  above  that  of  twenty  critics  or  com- 
mentators. But,  though  I  speak  thus  of  com- 
mentators, I  will  continue  to  read  carefully  all  I 
can  procure,  to  make  up,  that  way,  for  my  own 
want  of  critical  understanding  in  the  original 
beauties  of  Homer.  Though  the  greatest  of 
them  are  certainly  those  of  invention  and  design, 
which  are  not  at  all  confined  to  the  language ; 
for  the  distinguishing  excellences  of  Homer  are 
(by  the  consent  of  the  best  critics  of  all  nations) 
first  in  the  memners,  (which  include  all  the 
speeches,  as  being  no  other  than  the  representa- 
tions of  each  person's  manners  by  his  words ;) 
and  then  in  that  rapture  and  fire  which  carries 
you  away  with  him,  with  that  wonderful  force, 
that  no  man  who  has  a  true  poetical  spirit  is 
master  of  himself  while  he  reads  him.  Homer 
makes  you  interested  and  concerned  before  you 
are  aware,  all  at  once ;  whereas  Virgil  does  it  by 
soft  degrees.  This,  I  believe,  is  what  a  trans 
lator  of  Homer  ought  principally  to  imitate ;  and 
it  is  very  hard  for  any  translator  to  come  up  to 
it,  because  the  chief  reason  why  all  translations 
fall  short  of  their  originals  is,  that  the  very  con- 
straint they  are  obliged  to  renders  them  heavy 
and  dispirited. 

"  The  great  beauty  of  Homer's  lan^age,  as 
I  take  it,  consists  in  that  noble  simplicity  which 
runs  through  all  his  works ;  (and  yet  his  dic- 
tion, contrary  to  what  one  would  imagine  con- 
sistent with  simplicity,  is  at  the  same  time  very 
copious.)  I  don't  know  how  I  have  run  into  this 
pedantry  in  a  letter,  but  I  find  I  have  said  too 
much,  as  well  as  spoken  todi  inconsiderately  t 
what  farther  thoughts  I  have  upon  this  subject  I ' 
shall  be  glad  to  communicate  to  you  (for  my  own 
improvement)  when  we  meet;  which  is  a  hap- 
piness I  very  earnestly  desire,  as  I  do  likewise 
some  opportunity  of  proving  how  much  I  think 
myself  ooliged  to  your  friendship,  and  how  truly 
I  am,  aWj 

"Your  most  faithful^  bumble  servant, 

"A-POPE^*** 


MO 


POPE. 


upon  Pope*!  Epitapba,  which 
•'^Tho  Univenal  Yisitor,''  is 


The  ciitician 
vraa  printod  in 

pUoed  here,  bein^  too  minute  and  pcurticular  to 
Im  inserted  in  the  Life. 


Eteet  art  is  best  taught  by  example.  No- 
thing contributes  more  to  the  cultivation  of  pro- 
priety than  remarks  on  the  works  of  those  who 
naye  most  excelled.  I  shall  therefore  endeayour, 
at  this  viiU,  to  entertain  the  young  students  in 
poetry  with  an  examination  of  Pope's  Epitaphs. 

To  define  an  epitaph  is  useless  \  ewery  one 
knows  that  it  is  an  inaaiption  on  a  tomb.  An 
epitaph,  therefore,  implies  no  partieular  charac- 
ter ot  writing,  but  may  be  composed  in  Terse  or 
proee.  It  is  mdeed  commonly  panegyrical ;  be- 
caose  we  are  seldom  distingusned  with  a  stone 
but  by  our  friends ;  but  it  has  no  rule  to  restrain 
or  moidify  it,  except  this,  that  it  ought  not  to  be 
longer  than  common  beholders  may  be  expected 
to  have  leisure  and  patience  to  peruse. 


On  GHAU.si  Earl  of  DoaiXT,  m  tht  Ckwreh  qf 
JVythjfmtm  m  8u9Bea. 

Donsi,  the  gnce  of  courts,  the  muse't  pride, 
PatroQ  of  arts,  and  iudce  of  nature,  died— 
The  seourge  of  pride,  though  sanctified  or  great; 
Of  fops  in  learning,  and  of  knaves  in  state ; 
Yet  soft  his  nature,  though  severe  his  laj, 
His  anger  moral,  and  his  wisdom  gaj. 
Bleat  satirist !  who  touchM  the  means  so  tme. 
As  showM  Vice  had  his  hate  and  pity  too. 
Blest  courtier !  who  could  king  and  country  please, 
Tet  sacred  kepi  his  friendships  and  his  ease. 
Blest  peer !  his  great  forefkther^s  every  grace 
Reflecting,  and  reflected  on  his  race ; 
Where  ouier  Buckhursts,  other  Dorsets  shine. 
And  patriots  still,  or  poets,  deck  the  line. 

The  first  distich  of  this  epitaph  contains  a  kind 
of  infonnation  which  few  would  want,  that  the 
num  for  whom  the  tomb  was  erected  diod.  There 
are  indeed  some  qualities  worthy  of  praise  as- 
cribed to  the  dead,  but  none  that  were  likely  to 
exempt  htm  from  the  lot  of  man,  or  incline  us 
much  to  wonder  that  he  should  die.  What  is 
meant  by  ''judge  of  nature,"  is  not  easy  to  say. 
Nature  is  not  the  object  of  human  judi^ent ; 
for  it  is  vain  to  judge  where  we  cannot  alter.  If 
by  nature  is  meant  what  is  commonly  called  na^ 
tare  by  the  critics,  a  just  representation  of  things 
really  existing  and  actions  really  performed,  na- 
ture cannot  Se  properly  opposed  to  art ;  nature 
being,  in  this  sense,  only  tne  best  efi^t  of  art 

The  scoarg*  of  pride— 

Of  thie  couplet,  the  second  line  is  not,  what  is 
intended,  an  illustration  of  the  former.  Pride 
in  the  great  is  indeed  well  enough  connected  with 
knaves  in  state,  though  knaves  is  a  word  rather 
too  ludicrous  and  bght;  but  the  mention  of 
sanctified  pride  will  not  lead  the  thoughts  to  fops 
in  learning,  but  rather  to  some  species  of  tyranny 
or  of^pression,  something  more  gloomy  and  more 
fonnidable  than  foppexy. 

Tet  soft  hliMtnra— 

This  is  a  high  compliment,  but  was  not  first 
bestowed  on  Dorset  by  Pope.  The  next  verse 
k  extremely  beautiful 

Blest  satirist  !— 

In  this  distich  is  another  line  of  which  Pope 
WW  not  the  author.    I  do  not  mean  to  blame 


iheM  iimtitiooi  widi  nnocli  haninieM  j  in  lone 
performanees  they  are  scarcely  to  be  avoided 
and  in  shorter  they  may  be  indulged,  becaue 
the  train  of  the  composition  may  natnially  in. 
volve  them,  or  the  scantiness  of  the  subject  ailow 
little  choice.  However,  what  is  borrowed  is  not 
to  be  enjo]^ed  as  our  own ;  and  it  is  tiie  business 
of  critical  justice  to  give  every  bird  of  the  muses 
his  proper  feather. 

Blest  courtier ! 

Whether  a  courtier  can  properiy  be  oonmiend- 
ed  for  keepinff  his  eate  tacrei,  may  perhaps  be 
disputable.^  To  please  king  and  country,  with- 
out sacrificing  friendship  to  any  change  of  times, 
vras  a  very  uncommon  mstance  of  prudence  or 
felicity,  aiiid  deserved  to  be  kept  separate  from 
so  poor  a  commendation  as  care  of  nis  ease.  1 
wish  our  poets  would  attend  a  little  more  accn- 
lately  to  the  use  of  the  word  sacred,  which  surely 
should  never  be  applied  in  a  serious  composition 
but  where  some  rdference  may  be  made  to  a 
higher  Being,  or  where  some  duty  is  exacted  or 
implied.  A  man  may  keep  his  friendship  sacred, 
because  promises  of  friendship  are  very  awfm 
ties  ;  but  methinks  he  cannot,  out  in  a  buriesque 
sense,  be  said  to  keep  his  ease  sacred. 

Blest  peer  I 

The  blessinjB;  ascribed  to  the  pc^r  has  no  con- 
nexion with  his  peerage ;  they  might  happen  to 
any  other  man  wnose  ancestors  were  remember- 
ed, or  whose  posterity  are  likely  to  be  regarded. 

I  know  not  whether  this  epitaph  be  worthy 
either  of  the  writer  or  the  man  entombed. 

II. 

On  Sia  William  Tbumbvlivom  qf  ihtfrmdptA 
SeerOanet  qf  8taU  to  Kino  William  IIL  idb| 
having  retigntd  hit  place,  died  m  hie  rah'i  ummU  ai 
Eaathamstead  in  Berk$hire,  1716. 

A  pleasine  form ;  a  firm,  yet  cautious  mind ; 

Sincere,  though  prudent  constant,  yet  redgnM ; 

Honour  unchanged,  a  principle  profest, 

Fix*d  to  one  side,  but  moderate  to  the  rest; 

An  honest  courtier,  yet  a  patriot  too ; 

Just  to  his  prince,  and  to  his  country  true ; 

Fiird  with  the  sense  of  age,  the  Are  of  yottlh, 

A  acorn  of  wrangling,  yet  a  zeal  for  intth; 

A  generous  faith,  from  superstition  firee  j 

A  loTe  to  peace,  and  hate  of  tyranny ; 

Such  this  man  was ;  who,  now  from  earth  remov^ 

At  length  enjoys  that  liberty  he  loT*d. 

In  this  epitaph,  as  in  many  others,  there  ap» 
pears,  at  tne  first  view,  a  fault  which  I  think 
scarcely  any  beau^  can  compensate.  The 
name  is  omitted.  The  end  of  an  epitaph  is  to 
convey  some  account  of  the  dead ;  and  to  what 
purpose  is  any  thing  told  of  him  whose  name  is 
concealed?  An  epitaph,  and  a  history  of  a 
nameless  iiero,  are  equally  absurd,  since  me  vir- 
tues and  quahties  so  recounted  in  either  are 
scattered  at  the  mercy  of  fortune  to  be  appropri- 
ated by  guess.  The  name,  it  is  true,  may  be 
read  upon  the  stone ;  hut  what  obligation  has 
it  to  the  poet,  whose  verses  wander  over  the 
earth  and  leave  their  subject  behind  them,  and 
who  is  forced,  like  an  unskilful  painter,  to  make 
hispurpose known  by  adventitious  help 7 

This  epitaph  is  wholly  without  elevation,  and 
contains  notning  striking  or  particular ;  but  Uie 
poet  is  not  to  be  blamra  for  the  defects  ef  his 
subject    He  said,  perhaps,  the  beet  that  oould 
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b«  nUL  TImm  un,  howyqr,  flome  defects 
wUoh  were  not  made  neoeasary  by  the  character 
in  which  he  was  employed.  There  is  no  oppo- 
aition  between  an  hinut  eaurHer  and  a  pa£r%ot; 
faty  an  ikonest  eowrtier  cannot  but  be  a  patriot. 

It  was  ansuitable  to  the  nicety  required  in 
short  compoflitionB  to  dose  his  verse  with  the 
word  too:  every  rhvme  should  be  a  word  of 
emphasis ;  nor  can  this  rule  be  safely  ne^ected, 
except  where  the  length  of  the  poem  makes 
slight  inaccuracies  excusable,  or  allows  room  for 
beauties  sufficient  to  overpower  the  efiects  of 
petty  faults. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  line  the  word 
fOUd  is  weak  and  prosaic,  having  no  particular 
adutation  to  an^  of  the  words  that  follow  it 

The  thought  in  the  last  line  is  impertinent, 
having  no  connexion  with  the  foregoing  chsp 
racier,  nor  with  the  condition  of  the  man  de- 
soribed.  Had  the  epitaph  been  written  on  the 
poor  eottspiiator^  who  died  lately  in  prison  after 
a  confinement  of  more  than  forty  yeaurs,  without 
any  crime  proved  against  him,  the  sentiment  had 
been  just  and  pathetical ;  but  why  should  Trum- 
bull be  congratulated  upon  his  liberty,  who  had 
never  known  restraint? 

III. 

Oal/be  Hon.  Simon  Harcourt,  ordy  Son  (ffthe  Lard 
Chanedlor  Harcourt,  at  the  Church  tf  StantUm- 
Sareourt  in  O^ordahire^  1720. 

To  this  sad  shrine,  whoe'er  thoa  art,  draw  near; 
Here  lies  the  friend  most  loT*d,  the  son  mo«t  dear : 
Who  ne*er  Icnew  Joy,  but  friendship  might  divide, 
Or  gaye  his  father  grief  but  when  he  died. 

How  vain  is  reason  !  eloquence  how  weak  ! 
If  Pope  must  tell  what  Harcourt  cannot  speak. 
Oh !  let  thy  once.lor'd  friend  inscribe  thy  stone, 
And  wish  a  father's  sorrows  mix  his  own:! 

This  epitaph  is  principally  remarkable  for  the 
artful  intro^ction  of  the  name,  which  is  inserted 
with  a  peculiar  felicity,  to  which  chance  must 
concur  with  genius,  which  no  man  can  hope  to 
attain  twice,  and  which  cannot  be  copied  but 
with  servile  imitation. 

I  cannot  but  wish  that  of  this  inscription  the 
two  last  lines  had  been  omitted,  as  they  take 
away  from  the  energy  what  they  do  not  add  to 
the  sense. 

IV. 

On  James  Craooi,  Ei^ 
in  fVeatmmtter  Abbty, 

JACOBVS  CRACet, 

XEOI  VAOSJB   BRITASmJE  A  IBCRCTIS 

ST  OOIISII.U8  SANCTIOaiBVS 

nuvciru  parktbr  ac  popvlz  amor  xt  dklxcib  : 

VXXXT  TXTVLX8  ET  XHVIDIA   MAJOR 
ASNOS  HEV   FAYCOS,  XZXV. 
OB.  FEB.   XYI.   MDCCXX. 

fltaiesman,  yet  friend  to  truth !  of  soul  sincere. 
In  actiwi  faithful,  and  in  honour  clear ! 
Wlioi>roke  no  promise,  served  no  private  end, 
Wlio  gained  no  title,  and  who  Iom  no  flrfond  ! 
Ennobled  by  himself,  by  all  approv*d, 
Pral8*d,  wept,  and  honoured  by  the  Muse  he  IoT*d ! 

The  lines  on  Craggs  were  not  originally  in- 
tended for  an  epitaph ;  and  therefore  some  faults 
are  to  be  imputed  to  the  violence  with  which  they 
are  torn  from  the  poem  that  first  contained  them. 


•  Muor  BernardI,  who  died  In  Newgate,  Sept.  90, 
naft.    See  Oent  Mag  vol.  1.  p.  1».— N, 


Wemay,  however,  observe  some  defecti*  There 
is  a  redundancy  of  words  in  the  first  couplet:  it 
is  superfluous  to  teU  of  him  who  was  smeere^  fni«, 
MndjaUhfvlf  that  he  was  in  honour  dear. 

There  seems  to  be  an  opposition  intended  in 
the  fourth  line,  which  is  not  very  obvious :  where 
ia  the  relation  between  the  two  positions,  that 
he  gained  no  title,  and  lost  no  friend  ? 

It  niay  be  proper  here  to  remark  the  absurdity 
of  joining  in  the  same  insciiption  Latin  and 
English,  or  verse  and  prose.  If  either  language 
be  preferable  to  the  otner,  let  that  only  be  usea ; 
for  no  reason  can  be  given  why  part  of  the  in- 
foimation  should  be  given  in  one  tongue,  and 
part  m  another,  on  a  tomb  more  than  in  any 
other  place,  or  any  other  occasion ;  and  to  teU 
all  that  can  be  convenientiy  told  in  verse,  and 
then  to  call  in  the  help  of  prose,  has  always  the 
appearance  of  a  very  jirtless  expedient,  or  of  an 
attempt  unaccomplished.  Such  an  epitaph  re- 
sembles the  conversation  of  a  foreigner,  who 
tells  part  of  his  meaning  by  words,  and  conveys 
part  by  signs. 

V. 

Intended  for  Mr.  Rows. 
In  Weatminater  Abbey,* 

Thv  relics,  Rowe,  to  this  fair  urn  we  trnst. 
Ana,  sacred,  place  by  Diyden's  awful  dust ; 
Beneath  a  rude  and  nameless  stone  he  lies, 
To  which  thy  tomb  shall  guide  inauiring  ejm. 
Peace  to  thy  gentle  shade,  and  enaless  rest  1 
Blest  in  thy  genius,  in  thy  love  too  blest ! 
One  gratenil  woman  to  thy  fame  supplies 
What  a  whole  thankless  land  to  his  denies. 

Of  this  inscription  the  chief  fault  is,  that  it  be- 
longs less  to  Kowe,  for  whom  it  is  written,  tlum 
to  Dryden,  who  was  buried  near  him ;  and  in- 
deed gives  very  littie  information  concerning 
either. 

To  wish  Peace  to  thy  shade  b  too  mythological 
to  be  admitted  into  a  Uhristian  temple :  the  an- 
cient worship  has  infected  almost  all  our  other 
compositions,  and  might  therefore  be  contented 
to  spare  our  epitaphs.  Let  fiction  at  least  cease 
with  life,  and  let  us  be  serious  over  the  grave. 

VI. 

On  Mrs.  Corbet, 
Who  died  qf  a  Cancer  in  her  BreaeLf 

.  Here  rests  a  woman,  good  without  pretence. 
Blest  with  plain  reason  and  with  sober  sense ; 
No  conquest  she,  but  o*er  herself,  desir'd : 
No  arts  evay'd,  but  not  to  be  admir'd. 
Passion  and  pride  were  to  her  soul  unknovn, 
Convinc'd  that  virtue  only  is  our  o«m. 
So  unaffected,  so  composed  a  mind. 
Bo  firm,  yet  soft,  so  strong,  yet  so  refln'd. 
Heay*n.  as  tis  purest  gold,  by  tortures  tried  } 
The  samt  sustained  it,  but  the  woman  died. 

I  have  always  considered  this  as  the  most 
valuable  of  all  Pope's  epitaphs  ;  the  subject  of  it 
is  a  character  not  discriminated  by  any  shining 
or  eminent  peculiarities  ;  yet  that  which  really^ 
makes,  though  not  the  splendour,  the  feUcity  of 
life,  and  that  which  every  wise  man  will  chooso 
for  his  final  and  lasting  companion  in  the  lan- 
guor of  age,  in  the  qmet  of  privacy,  fihien  he 


•  This  was  allared  much  for  the  better  as  it  now  stands 
on  the  monument  in  the  Abbey,  erected  to  Rowe  and  his 
daughter. — Warb. 

t  in  the  north  aisle  of  the  parish  church  of  8L 
garei,  WsstmlosiK.— H. 
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departs  weary  and  di8e;aBted  from  the  ostenta- 
tious, the  volatile,  and  the  vain.  Of  such  a 
character,  which  the  dull  overlook,  and  the  gay 
despise,  it  was  fit  that  the  value  should  be  made 
known,  and  the  dignity  established.  Domestic 
virtue,  as  it  is  exerted  without  great  occasions, 
or  conspicuous  consequences,  in  an  even  unnoted 
tenor,  required  the  geniu»of  Pope  to  display  it 
in  such  a  manner  as  might  attract  regard,  and 
enforce  reverence.  Who  can  forbear  to  lament 
that  this  amiable  woman  has  no  name  in  the 
verses? 

If  the  particular  lines  of  this  inscription  be 
examined,  it  will  appear  less  faulty  than  the 
rest  There  is  scarcely  one  line  taken  from 
common-places,  unless  it  be  that  in  which  only 
virtue  is  said  to  be  our  own,  I  once  heard  a  lad  v 
of  great  beauty  and  elegance  object  to  the  fourth 
line,  that  it  contained  an  unnatural  and  incredi- 
ble panegyric    Of  this  let  the  ladies  judge« 

VII. 

On  the  Monument  of  ihe  Hoir.  RoBEaT  Diobt,  tmd 
of  hia  Stater  Mart,  erected  by  their  Father^the 
Loan  DioBY,  m  the  Church  qf  Sherborne  m  JDbrw 
tttthire,  1727. 

Oo  !  fair  example  of  untainted  youth. 

Of  modest  wimiom  and  pacific  truth : 

Compoa*d  tn  Bufferings,  and  In  Joy  sedate. 

Good  vrithout  noise,  without  pretension  great: 

Just  of  thy  word,  in  every  thought  sincere. 

Who  knew  no  wish  but  what  the  world  might  haw  z 

Of  softest  manners,  unaffected  mind, 

Lover  of  peace,  and  friend  of  human  kind : 

Oo,  live !  for  heav'n's  eternal  year  is  thine, 

Oo,  and  exalt  thy  moral  to  divine. 

And  thou,  blest  maid  !  attendant  on  his  doom, 
Pensive  hast  follow>d  to  the  silent  tomb ; 
8taer*d  the  same  course  to  the  same  quiet  shore,. 
Not  parted  long,  and  now  to  part  no  more ! 
CK),  then,  where  only  bliss  sincere  is  known  ! 
CK),  where  to  love  and  to  enjoy  are  one ! 

Yet  take  these  tears,  Mortality's  relief, 
And,  till  we  share  your  joys,  forgive  our  grief: 
These  little  rites,  a  stone,  a  verse  receive, 
'Tis  all  a  father,  all  a  friend  can  give ! 

This  epitaph  contains  of  the  brother  onl)r  a 
general  indiscriminate  character,  and  of  the  sis- 
ter tells  nothing  but  that  she  died.  The  diffi- 
culty in  writing  epitaphs  is  to  give  a  particular 
and  appropriate  praise.  This,  however,  is  not 
always  to  be  performed,  whatever  be  the  dili- 
gence or  abili]^  of  the  writer ;  for  the  greater 
part  of  mankind  have  no  character  at  on,  have 
little  that  distinguishes  them  fVom  others,  equally 
good  or  bad,  and  therefore  nothing  can  be  said 
of  them  which  may  not  be  applied  with  equal 
propriety  to  a  thousand  more.  It  is  indeed  no 
ereat  panegyric,  that  there  is  inclosed  in  this 
U>mb  one  who  was  bom  in  one  year  and  died  in 
another;  yet  many  useful  and  amiable  lives 
have  been  spent  which  yet  leave  little  materials 
for  any  other  memorial.  These  are  however 
not  the  proper  subjects  of  poetry ;  and  when* 
ever  friendship,  or  any  other  motive,  obliges  a 
poet  to  write  on  such  subjects,  he  must  be  for^ 
given  if  he  sometimes  wanders  in  generalities, 
and  utters  the  same  pmises  over  different  tombs. 

The  scantiness  of  human  pmises  can  scarcely 
be  made  more  apparent,  than  by  remarking  how 
often  Pope  has,  m  the  few  epitaphs  which  he 
composed,  found  it  necessary  to  borrow  from 
himself.  The  fourteen  epitaphs  which  he  has 
written,  comprise  about  a  hundred  and  forty 
lines,  in  whicn  there  are  more  repetitions  than 
will  easily  he  found  in  all  the  rest  of  his  works» 


In  the  affht  llines  wMeh  make  the  chametar  of 
Di^v,  mere  is  scarce  any  thought,  or  word, 
which  may  not  be  found  in  the  otl^  epitaphs. 

The  ninth  line,  which  is  far  the  strongest  and 
most  elegant,  is  borrowed  from  Dryden.  The 
conclusion  is  the  same  with  that  on  Haroouit, 
but  is  here  more  elegant  and  better  connected. 

VIIL 

On  Sia  GoDPasY  KHSLLsm. 
In  Weatmintter  Abbey,  1723. 

Kneller,  by  Heav*n,  and  not  a  master  tauffht. 
Whose  ait  was  nature  and  whose  pictures  thou^u, 
Mow  for  two  ages,  having  snatch'd  from  late 
Whate'er  was  beauteous  or  whatever  was  great, 
Lies  crown'd  with  prince's  honours,  poet's  lays. 
Due  to  his  merit  and  brave  thirst  of  praise. 

Living,  great  nature  fear'd  he  might  outvie 
Her  works  j  and  dying,  fears  herself  may  die. 

Of  this  epitaph  the  first  couplet  is  ffood,  the 
second  not  bad,  the  third  is  deformed  with  a 
broken  metaphor,  the  word  erownod  not  being 
applicable  to  the  honours  or  the  lays  ;  and  the 
fourth  is  not  only  borrowed  from  the  epitaph  on 
Raphael,  but  of  a  very  harsh  construction. 

IX. 

On  Genekal  Hxitbt  Withsss. 
In  fVeatnwuter  Abbey,  1729. 

Here,  Withers^  rest !  thou  bravest,  gentlest  mhid  I- 
Thy  country's  friend,  but  more  of  human  kind. 
O !  born  to  arms  !  O  !  worth  in  youth  approved  * 
O  !  soft  humanltv  In  age  belov'd  ! 
For  thee  the  hardy  vet'ran  drops  a  tear, 
And  the  gay  courtier  feels  the  sigh  sincere. 

Withers,  adieu !  yet  not  with  thee  remova 
Th^  martial  spirit  or  thy  social  love ! 
Amidst  c^rrupiion,  luxury,  and  rage, 
Still  leave  some  ancient  virtues  to  our  age ; 
Nor  let  us  say  (those  English  glories  gone) 
The  last  true  Briton  lies  beneath  this  atone. 

The  epitaph  on  Withers  affords  another  in- 
stance of  common-places,  though  soDiewhat  di- 
versified by  mingled  quahties  and  the  peculiarity 
of  a  profession. 

The  second  couplet  is  abrupt,  general,  and 
unpleasing ;  exclamation  seldom  succeeds  in  our 
language ;  and,  I  think,  it  may  be  observed  that 
the  particle  O !  used  at  the  beginning  of  the  sen- 
tence, always  ofiends. 

The  third  couplet  is  more  happy;  the  value 
expressed  for  him,  by  different  sorts  of  men, 
raises  him  to  esteem :  there  is  yet  something  or 
the  conmion  cant  of  su[>eificial  satirists,  who 
suppose  that  the  insincerity  of  the  courtier  de- 
stroys all  his  sensations,  and  that  he  is  equally 
a  dissembler  to  the  living  and  the  dead. 

At  the  third  couplet  I  should  wish  the  epitaph 
to  close,  but  that  I  should  be  unwilling  to  lose- 
the  two  next  lines,  which  yet  are  dearly  bought 
if  they  cannot  be  retained  without  the  four  ual 
follow  thenL 

X. 

On  Mr.  Elijah  Feutov. 
At  Eaathamatead  m  Berkshire^  1730. 

This  modest  stone,  what  few  vain  maities  can, 
May  truly  sav,  Hers  lioa  an  honest  man } 
Apoet,  blest  bevond  die  poet's  fate, 
Wnom  Heav'n  kept  sacred  from  the  proud  and 
Foe  to  loud  praise,  and  frieDd  to  learned  eafle. 
Content  with  scieaee  In  the  vale  of  peace. 
Calmly  he  look'd  on  either  life,  ana  here 
Saw  nothing  to  regret,  or  there  to  fear : 
From  Nature'B  temp'rate  feast  rose  satisfied, 
Thank'd  Heaven  that  he  liv'd,  and  that  ha  dJad 
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The  first  oonplet  of  this  epitaph  is  borrowed 
fiom  Crashaw.  The  four  next  tines  contain  a 
species  of  pnise  peculiar,  original,  and  just — 
Here,  therefore,  the  inscription  should  have 
ended^  the  latter  part  containing  nothing  but 
what  18  common  to  every  man  who  is  wise  and 
good.  The  character  of  Fenton  was  so  amiable, 
tiiat  I  cannot  forbear  to  wish  for  some  poet  or 
bbgrapher  to  display  it  more  fiilly  for  the  ad- 
vantage of  posterity.  If  he  did  not  stand  in  the 
first  rank  of  ffenius,  he  ma^  claim  a  place  in  the 
second  ;  and,  whatever  criticism  may  object  to 
his  writing,  censure  could  find  veiy  httle  to 
blame  in  his  life. 

XI. 

On  Ma.  Oat. 

Ih  Wettmhuter  Abbef^  1732. 

or  manners  gentle,  of  affections  mild; 
In  wit,  a  man ;  simpliciiy,  a  child ; 
With  native  hutnour  temp*ring  Tinnous  rage, 
Formed  to  delig^hi  at  once  and  lasli  the  age ; 
Above  temptation  in  a  low  estate, 
And  uncorruptcd,  e^en  among  the  great; 
A  eafo  companion  and  an  easy  friend, 
Unblam'd  through  lire,  lamented  in  thy  end, 
These  are  thy  honours !  not  ttiat  here  thy  bust 
Is  miiTd  with  heroes,  or  with  kings  thy  dust ; 
But  that  the  worthy  and  the  good  shall  say. 
Striking  their  pensive  bosoms— Here  Ilea  Oay. 

As  Gay  was  the  favourite  of  our  autlior,  this 
epitaph  was  probably  written  with  an  uncom- 
mon degree  of  attention ;  yet  it  is  not  more  suc- 
cessfully executed  than  the  rest,  for  it  will  not 
always  happen  that  the  success  of  a  poet  is  pro- 
portionate to  his  labour.  The  same  observation 
may  be  extended  to  all  works  of  ima^nation, 
which  are  often  influenced  by  causes  wholly  out 
of  the  performer's  power,  by  bin  to  of  which  he 
perceives  not  the  origin,  by  sudden  elevations 
of  mind  which  he  cannot  produce  himself,  and 
which  sometimes  rise  when  he  expects  them 
least. 

The  two  parts  of  the  first  line  are  only  echoes 
of  each  other;  gentU  mannera  and  wld  affee- 
Uons,  if  they  mean  any  thing,  must  mean  the 
same. 

That  Guy  was  a  man  in  toil  is  a  very  frigid 
commendation ;  to  have  the  wit  of  a  man  is  not 
much  for  a  poet  The  wU  of  man,*  and  the 
simplieUy  of  a  child,  make  a  poor  and  vulgar  con- 
trast, and  raise  no  ideas  of  excellence  either  in- 
tellectual or  moraL 

In  the  next  couplet  rage  is  less  properiy  intro- 
duood  aiter  the  mention  of  mildnets  and  ^enl/e- 
nesij  which  are  made  the  constituents  of  his  cha- 
racter ;  for  a  man  so  mild  and  geniU  to  temper 
his  rage  was  not  difficult 

The  next  line  is  inharmonious  in  its  sound  and 
mean  in  its  conception  ;  the  opposition  is  obvi- 
ous, and  the  wora  laah,  usedf  absolutely,  and 
without  any  modification,  is  gross  and  improper. 

To  be  above  temptation  in  poverty,  and  free 
from  corruption  among  the  great,  is  indeed  such  a 
peculiarity  as  deserved  notice.  But  to  be  a  sttfe 
companion  is  a  praise  merely  negative,  arising 
not  from  possession  of  virtue,  but  the  absence  of 
rice,  and  that  one  of  the  most  odious. 

As  little  can  be  added  to  his  character  by  as- 
serting that  he  was  lamented  in  hia  end.  Eveiy 
man  that  dies  is,  at  least  by  the  writer  of  hisepi- 

*  *'  Hot  sr/<  was  more  than  man,  her  innorenee  a  ekil<L" 

Drjfdem  on  Mrs.  KUligmw.— Gk 


taph,  supposed  to  be  lamented ;  and  thereCbn 
this  general  lamentation  does  no  honour  to  Qay. 

The  first  eight  lines  have  no  grammar :  the 
adjectives  are  without  any  substantive,  and  the 
epithets  without  a  subject. 

The  thought  in  the  last  line,  that  Qay  is 
buried  in  the  bosoms  of  the  worthy  and  the  geod^ 
who  are  distinguished  only  to  lengthen  the  linc^ 
is  so  dark  that  few  understand  it ;  and  so  harsh 
when  it  is  explained,  that  still  fewer  approve. 

xn. 

Intended  for  Sia  Isaac  Nxwtov. 
In  Weetmineter  Abbey, 

I8AACU8  NEWTONIUS: 

Q,aem  Immortalem 

Testantur,  7Vmtn(«,  Ifatwra,  Ceuum, 

Mortalem 

Hot  marmor  fttetur. 

Nature  and  Nature^s  laws,  lay  hid  In  night, 

GKxl  said,  Let  Newton  be  !  And  all  was  light 

Of  this  epitaph,  short  as  it  is,  the  faults  seem 
not  to  be  very  tew.  Why  part  should  be  Latin, 
and  part  English,  it  is  not  easy  to  discover.  In 
the  Latin  the  opposition  o^Immortalis  and  JdoT'^ 
talis  is  a  mere  sotmd  or  a  mere  quibble ;  he  is 
not  immortal  in  any  sense  contrary  to  that  in 
which  he  is  mortal. 

In  the  verses  the  thought  is  obvious,  and  the 
words  night  and  light  are  too  nearly  allied. 

XIII. 

On  Eninmn  Ditke  of  Bitckisohax,  toko  died  in 
the  19th  Year  rfhie  Age,  1735. 

If  modest  youth  with  cool  reflection  erows*d. 
And  every  opening  virtue  blooming  round. 
Could  save  a  parent's  Justest  pride  from  fate. 
Or  add  one  patriot  to  a  sinlcing  state : 
This  weeping  marble  had  not  ask*d  thy  tear. 
Or  sadly  told  how  many  hopes  tte  here ! 
The  living  virtue  now  bad  snone  approv>d. 
The  senate  heard  him,  and  his  country  loVd. 
Yet  sodfr  iionours.  and  less  noisy  feme, 
Attend  the  shade  or  gentle  Buckingham : 
In  whom  a  race,  for  courage  fam*a  and  art, 
Ends  in  the  milder  merit  of  the  heart: 
And,  chiefs  or  sages  long  to  Britain  eiv*n, 
Pays  the  last  tribute  of  a  saint  to  Heav'n. 

This  epitaph  Mr.  Warburton  prefers  to  the 
rest;  but!  know  not  for  what  reason.  Tocroton 
with  reflection  is  surely  a  mode  of  speech  ap- 
proaching to  nonsense.  Opening  trirtuee  bloom^ 
tng  rounS  is  something  like  tautology ;  the  six 
following  lines  are  poor  and  prosaic.  Art  is 
another  couplet  used  for  arts,  that  a  rhyme  may 
be  had  to  heart.  The  six  last  lines  are  the  best, 
but  not  excellent 

The  rest  of  his  sepulchral  performances  hanllr 
deserve  the  notice  of  criticism.  The  contempti- 
ble *' Dialogue*'  between  He  and  She  should 
have  been  suppressed  for  the  author's  sake. 

In  his  last  epitaph  on  himself^  in  which  he 
attempts  to  be  jocular  upon  one  of  the  few 
things  that  make  trise  men  serious,  he  confounds 
the  fiving  man  with  the  dead : 

Under  this  stone,  or  under  this  riU» 
Or  under  this  tun,  kc 

When  a  man  is  once  buried,  the  question,  nn- 
der  what  he  is  buried,  is  eaoly  decided.  He 
forgot  that,  though  he  wrote  tne  epitaph  in  a 
state  of  uncertainty,  yet  it  could  not  be  laid  over 
him  tiU  his  grave  was  made.  Such  is  the  folly 
of  wit  when  it  is  ill  employed. 

The  worid  has  but  httle  new;  even  fha 
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PITT. 


'wnlnodiMM  ffoom  to  in.T<o  boon  bofvowod  uobi 
tiM  following  tuneleM  lines : 

Ladoylci  AreoMl  humantur  oma 
Sub  hoc  maimore,  vel  mtb  hac  humo, 
Bub  aulcquid  Toluh  benlgniu  h»rM 
Sire  luereda  benignior  comes,  aau 
Opponuniua iocidens  Viator: 
2Vam  scire  haod  pocuic  fuiora,  aed  iwe 


Tand  ant  Taeaam  aM  Mdavar 
Vt  umam  cuperet  parare  TiTana, 
Viyens  itta  tamen  mbi  para  vie. 
Qua  inacribi  Toloit  suo  aepalebro 
Olim  atquod  haberet  ia  aepulcbmm. 

Surely  Arioeto  did  not  venture  to  ^xp^ct  that 
hie  trifle  would  beve  era  bed  each  an  moatrioaa 
imitator. 


PITT. 


^CheistoprkePitt,  of  whom,  whatever  I  shall 
*Yelate,  more  than  has  been  already  published,  I 
owe  to  the  kind  communication  of  Dr.  Warton, 
WE8  bom  in  1699,  at  Blandford,  the  son  of  a 
plwsician  much  esteemed. 

He  was,  in  1714,  received  as  a  scholar  into 
Winchester  College,  where  he  was  dbtin^uished 
by  exercises  of  uncommon  elegance,  and,  at  his 
removal  to  New  Colleg^e,  in  1719,  presented  to 
the  electors,  as  the  product  of  hia  private  and 
YcKuntaxy  stodies,  a  complete  version  of  Lucan's 
poem,  which  he  did  not  then  know  to  have 
Deen  translated  by  Rowe. 

This  is  an  instance  of  eariy  diligence,  which 
well  deserves  to  be  recorded.  The  suppression 
of  radi  a  work,  recommended  by  such  uncom- 
mon circumstances,  is  to  be  regretted.  It  is  in- 
deed culpable  to  load  libraries  with  superfluous 
books ;  out  incitements  to  early  excellence  are 
never  superfluous,  and  from  this  example  the 
daneer  is  not  great  of  many  imitations. 

When  he  bad  resided  at  his  college  three 
years,  he  was  presented  to  the  rectory  of  Pim^ 
pern,  in  Dorsetehire,  ( 1 722/)  by  his  relation,  Mr. 
ritt^  of  Stratfield  Say,  in  Hampshire ;  and,  re- 
Mgnmg  his  fellowship,  continued  at  Oxford  two 
years  loneer,  till  he  became  master  of  arts, 
(I7M.)    ® 

He  probably  about  this  time  translated  Vida's 
**  Aft  of  Poetry,"  which  Tristram's  splendid 
editiion  had  then  made  popular.  In  this  transla- 
tion he  distinguished  himself,  both  by  its  general 
elegance,  and  by  the  skilful  adaptation  of  his 
numbers  to  the  images  expressed;  a  beauty 
Which  Vida  has  with  great  ardour  enforced  and 
exemplified. 

He  then  retired  to  his  living,  a  place  veiy 
pleasing  by  its  situation,  and  therefore  likely  to 
excite  the  imagination  of  a  poet :  where  he  pass- 
ed the  rest  of  his  life,  reverenced  for  his  viitue, 
and  beloved  for  the  softness  of  his  temper,  and 
the  easiness  of  his  manners.  Before  strangers 
he  had  something  of  the  scholai^s  timidity  or 
distrust ;  but,  when  he  became  familiar,  he  was, 
in  a  very  high  degree,  cheerful  and  entertaining. 
His  general  benevolence  procured  general  n> 
speet ;  and  he  passed  a  life  placid  and  honour- 
able, neither  too  great  for  the  kindness  of  the 
low,  nor  too  low  for  the  notice  of  the  great. 

At  what  time  he  composed lus  "Miscellany," 
pabliahed  in  1727,  it  is  not  easy  or  necessary  to 
Know :  those  which  have  dates  appear  to  have 


been  very  eariy  productions ;  and  I  itaVB  not  ob« 
served  tiiat  any  rise  above  mediocrity. 

The  success  of  his  **  Vida"  animated  him  to 
a  higher  undertaking ;  and  in  his  thirtieth  vear 
he  published  a  version  of  the  first  book  oi  the 
'*  JSneid."  This  being,  I  suppose,  commended 
by  his  friends,  he  some  time  afterwards  added 
three  or  four  more,  with  an  advertisement,  in 
which  he  represente  himself  as  translating  with 
great  indiflference,  and  With  a  progress  of  which 
himself  was  hardly  conscious.  This  can  hardly 
be  true,  and,  if  true,  is  nothing  to  the  reader. 

At  last,  without  any  further  contention  with 
his  modesty,  or  any  awe  of  the  name  of  Dryden, 
he  gave  us  a  complete  English  "  ^neid,"  which 
I  am  sorry  not  to  see  joined  in  this  publication 
with  his  other  poems»'^  It  would  have  been 
pleasing  to  have  an  opportunity  of  comparing  the 
two  best  translations  that  periuipswere  ever  pro- 
duced by  one  nation  of  the  same  author. 

Pitt,  engaging  as  a  rival  with  Diyden,  natu- 
rally observed  his  failures,  and  avoided  them : 
and,  as  he  wrote  after  Pope's  *<  Iliad,"  he  haa 
an  example  of  an  exact,  equable,  and  splendid 
versification.  With  these  advantages,  sec4>nded 
by  great  diligence,  he  might  succenfuUy  labour 
particular  passages  and  escape  manv  errors.  If 
the  two  versions  are  compared,  peinaps  the  r^ 
suit  would  be,  that  Diyden  leads  the  reader  for* 
ward  by  his  general  vigour  and  spiigbtlinesa, 
and  Pitt  often  stops  him  to  contemplate  the 
excellence  of  a  sin^e  couplet :  that  Dryden** 
faults  are  forgotten  m  the  hurry  <^  detigfat,  and 
that  Pitt's  beauties  are  ne^ected  in  the  languor 
of  a  cold  and  listless  perusal ;  that  Pitt  plnsea 
the  critics,  and  Dryden  the  people;  that  Pitt  is 
quoted,  and  Dryden  read. 

He  did  not  long  enjoT  the  reputation  which 
this  great  work  deservemy  conferred  ;  for  he  left 
the  worid  in  1748,  and  lies  boned  under  a  stone 
at  Blandford,  on  which  is  this  inscription  :-» 

In  Memory  ot 
Cbb.  Pitt,  clerk,  M.  A. 

Very  eminent 
for  hie  talent*  in  poetry ; 

and  yet  more 

For  the  uniTereal  candour  of 

hIa  mind,  and  the  primhire 

dmpliclty  orhifl  mannere. 

He  llve<I  innocent ; 

and  died  beiored, 

Apr.  13,  !74S. 

Aged  43. 

*  It  has  alnoe  b^en  added  lo  ibecoUacdoa 


T  H  O  M  s  o  n 


Jamks  Thomson,  tke  son  of  a  minister  well 
esteemed  for  his  piety  and  diligence,  Was  bom 
September  7,  1 700,  at  Ednam,  in  the  shire  of 
Roxburgh,  of  which  his  father  was  pastor.  His 
mother,  whose  name  was  Hume,**'  mherited  as 
eo-heirees  a  portion  of  a  small  estate.  The  re- 
venue of  a  parish  in  Scotland  is  seldom  large ; 
«Dd  it  was  probably  in  commiseration  of  the 
difficulty  with  which  Mr.  Thomson  supported 
his  family,  having  nine  children,  that  Mr.  Ric- 
carton»  a  neighbouring  minister,  discovering  in 
James  tincommon  promises  of  future  excellence, 
undertook  to  supenntend  his  education  and  pro- 
vide l^m  books. 

He  Was  taught  the  common  rudiments  of 
learning  at  the  school  of  Jedbnrgj  a  place  which 
he  delights  to  recollect  in  his  poem  of  ''Au- 
tumn ;"  but  was  not  considered  by  his  master  as 
superior  to  common  boys,  though  in  those  early 
days  he  amused  his  patron  and  his  friends  with 
poetical  compositions ;  with  which,  however,  he 
So  little  pleased  himself,  that  on  every  new-y  ear's 
day  he  threw  into  the  fire  all  the  productions  of 
the  foregoing  year. 

From  the  scnool  he  was  removed  to  Edinburgh, 
where  he  had  not  resided  two  years  when  nis 
father  died,  and  left  all  his  children  to  the  care  of 
their  mother,  who  raised  upon  her  little  estate 
what  money  a  mortgage  could  afibrd.  and  remov- 
ing with  her  family  to  Edinburgh,  lived  to  see 
her  son  rising  into  eminence. 

The  design  of  Thomson's  friends  was  to  breed 
liim  a  minister.  He  lived  at  Edinburgh,  as  at 
school,  without  distinction  or  expectation,  till,  at 
the  usual  time,  he  performed  a  probationary  ex- 
ercise by  explainine  a  psalm.  His  diction  was 
so  poetically  splendid,  that  Mr.  Hamilton,  the 
Professor  of  Divinity,  reproved  him  for  speaking 
laiu^age  unintelligible  to  a  popular  audience  ; 
and  he  censured  one  of  his  expressions  as  inde- 
cent, if  not  profane. 

This  rebuke  is  reported  to  have  repressed  his 
thoughts  of  an  ecclesiastical  character,  and  he 
probably  cultivated  with  new  diligence  nis  blos- 
soms ot  poetry,  which,  however,  were  in  some 
danger  of  a  blast ;  for,  submitting  his  produc- 
tions to  some  who  thouj^t  themselves  qualified 
to  criticise,  he  heard  of  notlung  but  faults;  but 
finding  other  judges  more  favourable,  he  did  not 
su^r  himselx  to  sink  into  despondence. 

He  easUy  discovered  that  the  only  stage  on 
which  a  poet  could  appear  with  any  hone  of  ad- 
vantage was  London ;  a  place  too  wine  for  the 
operation  of  petty  competition  and  private  ma- 
lignity, where  merit  might  soon  become  con- 
spicaous,  and  would  find  friends  as  soon  as  it 
became  reputable  to  befriend  it  A  lady  who 
was  acquamted  with  his  mother  advised  him  to 
the  Journey,  and  promised  some  countenance  or 
assistance,  wbicn  at  last  he  never  received; 
however,  ne  justified  his  adventure  by  her  cn- 


*  His  motber*8  name  wu  Beatrix  Trotter.  His  grand- 
BMl]isr*i  namt  was  Bome^-G. 
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Couragement,  find  came  to   seek  hi  London 
patronage  and  fiune. 

At  his  arrival  he  found  his  Way  to  Mr.  MaUet« 
then  tutor  to  the  sons  of  the  Duke  of  Montrose. 
He  had  recommendations  to  several  persons  of 
consequence,  which  he  had  tied  up  carefully  in 
his  handkerchief;  but  as  he  passed  along  the 
street,  with  the  gaping  curiosity  of  a  new-comer, 
his  attention  was  upon  every  thing  rather  than 
his  pocket,  and  his  magazine  of  credentials  was 
stolen  from  him. 

His  first  want  was  a  pair  of  shoes*  For  the 
supply  of  all  hb  necessities,  his  whole  fund  wai 
his  *<  Winter,"  which  for  a  time  could  find  no 
purchaser;  till^  at  last,  Mr.  Millan  was  per* 
suaded  to  buy  it  at  a  low  price ;  and  this  IdW 
price  he  had  for  some  time  reason  to  regret ;  but 
by  accident,  Mr.  Whatley,  a  man  not  wholly 
unknown  among  authors,  happening  to  turn  hiS 
eye  upon  it,  was  so  delighted  that  he  ran  from 
place  to  place  celebrating  its  excellence.  Thorn-* 
son  obtained  likewise  the  notice  of  Aaron  Hill, 
whom,  being  friendless  and  indigent,  and  glad 
of  kindness,  he  courted  with  eveiy  expression  of 
servile  adulation. 

^^ Winter"  was  dedicated  to  Sir. Spencer 
Compton,  but  attracted  no  regard  from  nim  to 
the  author,  till  Aaron  Hill  awakened  his  atten 
tion  by  some  verses  addressed  to  Thomson,  and 
published  in  one  of  the  newspapers,  which  cen- 
sured the  great  for  their  neglect  of  ingenious 
men.  Thomson  then  received  a  present  (S*  twen- 

g  guineas,  of  which  he  gives  this  account  to  Mr. 
ill  : 

<*  I  hinted  to  you  in  my  last,  that  on  Saturday- 
morning  I  was  with  Sir  Spencer  Compton.  A 
certain  gentleman  without  my  desire  spoke  to 
him  concerning  me :  his  answer  was,  that  I  had 
never  come  near  him.  Then  the  gentleman  put 
the  question,  If  he  desired  that  I  should  wait 
on  him?  He  returned,  he  did.  On  Uiis,  the 
gentleman  gave  me  an  introductory  letter  to 
him.  He  received  me  in  what  they  commonly 
call  a  civil  manner:  asked  me  some  commoo- 
place  questions,  ana  made  me  a  present  of  twen* 
ty  guineas.  I  am  very  ready  to  own  that  the 
present  was  larger  than  my  performance  de« 
served ;  and  shall  ascribe  it  to  his  generosity^ 
or  any  other  cause,  rather  than  the  merit  of  the 
address." 

The  poem,  which  being  of  a  new  kfaid,  few 
would  venture  at  first  to  like,  by  degrees  gained 
upon  the  public;  and,  one  edition  was  very 
speedily  succeeded  by  another. 

Thomson's  credit  was  now  hi^  and  every 
day  brought  him  new  friends:  among  others 
Dr.  Rundle,  a  inan  afterwards  unfortunately 
famous,  souffht  his  acquaintance,  and  found  his 
qualities  such,  that  he  recommended  him  to  ^e 
Lord  Chancellor  Talbot 

'< Winter"  was  accompanied,  in  many  edi- 
tions, not  only  with  a  preface  and  dedication,  but 
with  poetical  praises  by  Mr.  HUl,  Mr.  Mallet, 
(then  Malloch,)  and  Mira,  the  fictilioas  name 
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ofalady  once  too-well  known.  Why  the  dedi- 
cations are,  to  "Winter"  and  the  other  Seasons, 
contrarily  to  custom,  led  out  in  the  collected 
works,  tne  reader  may  inquire. 

The  next  year  (1727)  he  distinguished  him- 
self by  three  publications  :  of  "  Summer,"  in 
pursuance  of  his  plan ;  of  "  A  Poem  on  the 
Death  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,"  which  he  was  en- 
abled to  perform  as  an  exact  philosopher  by  the 
instruction  of  Mr.  Gray  ;  and  of  "  Britannia," 
a  kind  of  poetical  invective  a^ainRt  the  miniptry, 
whom  the  nation  then  thought  not  fon^'ard 
enouffh  in  resenting  the  depredations  of  the 
Spaniards.  By  this  piece  he  declared  himself 
an  adherent  to  the  opposition,  and  had  therefore 
no  favour  to  expect  from  the  court. 

Thomson,  having  been  some  time  entertained 
in  the  family  of  the  Lord  Binning,  was  desirous 
of  testifying  his  gratitude  by  making  him  the 
patron  of  his  "Summer;"  but  tlie  same  kind- 
ness  which  had  first  disposed  Lord  Binning  to 
encourage  him  determined  him  to  refuse  the 
dedication,  which  was  by  his  advice  addressed 
to  Mr.  Doddington,  a  man  who  had  more  power 
to  advance  the  reputation  and  fortune  of  a  poet. 

"Spring"  was  published  next  year,  with  a 
dedication  to  the  Countess  of  Hertford ;  whose 
practice  it  was  to  invite  every  summer  some 
poet  into  the  country,  to  hear  her  verses  and 
assist  her  studies,  'fhis  honour  was  one  sum- 
mer conferred  on  Thomson,  who  took  more  de- 
light in  carousing  with  Lord  Hertford  and  his 
fhcndB  than  assisting  her  ladyship's  poetical 
operations,  and  therefore  never  received  another 
*  summons. 

"Autumn,"  the  season  to  which  the  "  Spring" 
and  "  Summer"  are  preparatory,  still  remained 
tiiuning,and  was  delayed  till  he  published  (1730) 
his  works  collected. 

He  produced  in  1727  the  tragedy  of  "  Sopho- 
nisba,"  which  raised  such  expectation,  that  every 
rehearsal  was  dignified  with  a  splendid  audience, 
collected  to  anticipate  the  delignt  that  was  pre- 
paring for  the  public.  It  was  observed,  however, 
that  nobody  was  much  affected,  and  that  the 
company  rose  as  from  a  moral  lecture. 

It  had  upon  the  stage  no  unusual  degree  of 
success.  Slight  accioents  will  operate  upon 
the  taste  of  pleasure.  There  is  a  feeble  line  in 
the  play : 

O  Sophonisba,  Sophonlsba,  O  ! 
This  gave  occasion  to  a  waggish  parody — 
O  Jemmy  Thomson,  Jemmy  Thomson,  O  ! 

which  for  a  while  was  echoed  tlirough  the  town. 

I  have  been  told  by  Savage,  that  of  the  pro- 
logue lo  "  Sophonisba"  tlie  first  part  was  written 
by  Pope,  who  could  not  be  persuaded  to  finish 
it,  and  that  the  concluding  hnes  were  added  by 
Malleu 

Thomson  was  not  long  afterwards,  by  the 
influence  of  Dr.  Rundle,  sent  to  travel  with  Mr. 
Charles  Talbot,  the  eldest  son  of  the  Chancellor. 
He  was  yet  young  enough  to  recei/e  new  im- 
pressions, to  have  his  opinions  rectified,  and  his 
views  enlarged ;  nor  can  he  be  supposed  to  have 
wanted  that  curiosity  wliich  is  inseparable  from 
an  active  and  comprehensive  mind.  He  may 
therefore  now  be  supposed  to  have  revelled  in  all 
the  joys  of  intellectual  hixury;  he  was  every 
«4lay  feasted  with  instructive  novelties  ;  he  lived 


splendidly  without  ejcpense ;  and  might  expedl 
when  he  returned  home  a  certain  establishment. 

At  this  time  a  long  course  of  opposition  to 
Sir  Robert  Walpole  had  filled  the  nation  with 
clamours  for  liberty  of  which  no  man  felt  the 
want ;  and  with  care  for  liberty,  which  was  not 
in  danger.  Thomson,  in  his  travels  on  the  Con- 
tinent, found  or  fancied  so  many  evils  arising 
from  the  tyranny  of  other  governments,  that  he 
resolved  to  write  a  very  long  poem,  in  five  parts, 
upon  Liberty. 

While  he  was  busy  on  the  first  book,  Mr, 
Talbot  died ;  and  Thomson,  who  had  been 
rewarded  for  his  attendance  by  the  place  of 
secretary  of  the  briefs,  pays  in  the  initial  lines  a 
decent  tribute  to  his  memory. 

Upon  this  great  poem  two  veare  were  spent, 
and  the  author  congratulated  liimself  upon  it,  as 
his  noblest  work ;  but  an  author  and  his  reader 
are  not  always  of  a  mind.  Liberty  called  in 
vain  upon  her  votaries  to  read  her  praises  and 
rewara  her  encomiast ;  her  praises  were  con- 
demned to  harbour  spiders  ana  to  gather  dust ; 
none  of  Thomson's  performances  were  so  littie 
regarded. 

The  judgment  of  the  public  was  not  erroneous ; 
the  recurrence  of  the  same  images  must  tire  in 
time ;  an  enumeration  of  examples  to  prove  a 
position  which  nobody  denied,  as  it  was  from 
the  beginning  superfluous,  must  quickly  grow 
disgusting. 

The  poem  of  "Liberty"  does  not  now  appear 
in  its  original  state;  but,  when  the  author's 
works  were  collected  after  his  death,  was  short- 
ened by  Sir  George  Lyttieton,  with  a  liberty 
which,  as  it  has  a  manifest  tendency  to  lessen 
the  confidence  of  society,  and  to  confound  the 
characters  of  au  there,  by  making  one  man  write 
by  the  judgment  of  another,  cannot  be  justified 
by  any  supposed  propriety  of  the  alteration,  or 
kindness  of  the  friend. — I  wish  to  see  it  exhibited 
as  its  author  left  it 

Thomson  now  lived  in  ease  and  plenty,  and 
seems  for  a  while  to  have  suspended  nis  poctTT ; 
but  he  was  soon  called  back  to  labour  by  the 
death  of  the  Chancellor,  for  his  place  then  be- 
came vacant ;  and  though  the  Lord  Har^wicke 
delayed  for  some  time  to  give  it  away,  Thom- 
son's bashfulness  or  pride,  or  some  other  moti\'e 
perhaps  not  more  laudable,  withheld  him  from 
solicitmg ;  and  the  new  Chancellor  would  not 
give  him  what  he  would  not  ask. 

He  now  relapsed  to  his  former  indigence ;  but 
the  Prince  of  Wales  was  at  that  thne  stniggling 
for  popularity,  and  by  the  influence  of  Mr.  Lyt- 
tieton professed  himself  the  patron  of  wit:  to 
him  Thomson  was  introduced,  and  being  gayly 
interrogated  about  the  state  of  his  af&ire,  said, 
"  that  they  were  in  a  more  poetical  posture  than 
formerly,"  and  had  a  pension  allowed  him  of 
one  hundred  pounds  a  year. 

Being  now  obligod  to  write,  he  produced 
(1738*)  the  tragedy  of  "Agamemnon,"  which 
was  much  shortened  in  the  representation.  It 
had  the  fate  which  most  commonly  attends  my- 
tholosfical  stories,  and  was  only  endured,  but 
not  favoured.  It  struggled  witH  such  difiicuhy  * 
through  the  firat  night,  that  Thomson,  coming 

*  It  is  not  generally  known  that  in  this  year  an  edition 
of  Milton's  *'  Areopagiiica  "  was  published  by  MUJafi  to 
which  ThomsoQ  wrme  a  preface.— C. 
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late  to  has  fHends  with  whom  he  was  to  sap,  ez- 
cnsed  his  delay  by  telling  them  how  the  sweat 
of  his  distress  had  so  disordered  hb  wig,  that 
he  could  not  come  till  he  had  been  refitt^  by  a 
barber. 

He  so  interested  himself  in  his  own  drama, 
tfiat,  if  I  rcmembA*  ri^ht,  as  he  sat  in  the  upper 
gallery ,  he  accompanied  the  players  by  auaible 
recitation,  till  a  triendly  hint  frighted  him  to 
nlence.  Pope  countenanced  "Agamemnon," 
by  coming  to  it  the  first  night,  and  was  wel- 
comed to  the  theatre  by  a  general  clap  ;  he  had 
much  regard  for  Thomson,  and  once  expressed 
it  in  a  poetical  epistle  sent  to  Italy,  of^  which 
however  he  abated  the  value,  by  translating 
some  of  the  lines  into  his  epistle  to  Arbuthnot. 

About  this  time  the  act  was  passed  for  licensing 
plays,  of  which  the  first  operation  was  the  pro- 
nibition  of  "Gustavus  Vasa,"  a  tragedy  of  Mr. 
Brooke,  whom  the  public  recompensed  by  a  very 
liberal  subscription ;  the  next  was  the  refusal  of 
"Eidward  and  Elconora,"  offered  by  Thomson. 
It  is  hard  to  discover  why  either  play  should 
have  been  obstructed.  Thomson  likewise  en- 
deavoured to  repair  his  loss  by  a  subscription,  of 
which  I  cannot  now  tell  the  success. 

When  the  public  murmured  at  the  unkind 
treatment  of  Thomson,  one  of  the  ministerial 
writers  remarked,  that  "  he  had  taken  a  liberty 
which  was  not  agreeable  to  Britannia  in  any 
season,^ 

He  was  soon  afler  employed,  in  conjunction 
with  Mr.  Mallet,  to  write  the  mask  of"  Alfred," 
which  was  acted  before  the  Prince  at  Cliefdcn- 
House. 

His  next  work  (1745)  was  "Tancred  and 
Sigismunda,"  the  most  succespful  of  all  his 
tragedies,  for  it  still  keeps  its  turn  upon  the 
stage.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  he  was,  either 
by  the  bent  of  nature  or  habits  of  study,  much 
qualified  for  tragedy.  It  docs  not  appear  that  he 
had  much  sense  of  the  pathetic ;  ana  nis  diffusive 
and  dei^criptive  style  produced  declamation  rather 
than  dialogue. 

His  friend  Mr.  Lyttleton  was  now  in  power, 
and  conferred  upon  him  the  ofHce  of  surveyor- 
general  of  the  Leeward  Islands ;  from  wHich, 
when  his  deputy  was  paid,  he  received  about 
three  hundrea  pounds  a  vear. 

The  last  piece  that  he  lived  to  publish  was  the 
"Castle  of  Indolence,"  which  was  many  years 
under  his  hand,  but  wa<^  at  last  Bnishod  with 
great  accuracy.  The  first  canto  opens  a  scene 
of  lazy  luxury  that  fills  the  imagination. 

He  was  now  at  case,  but  was  not  long  to  en- 
joy it ;  for,  by  taking  cold  on  the  water  between 
London  and  Kew,  he  caught  a  disorder,  which, 
with  some  careless  exasperation,  ended  in  a  fever 
that  put  an  end  to  his  life,  August  27,  1748. 
He  waw  buried  in  the  church  of  Richmond,  with- 
out an  inscription ;  but  a  monument  has  been 
erected  to  his  memory  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

Thom'^on  was  of  a  stature  above  the  middle 
size,  and  "  more  fat  than  bard  befseems,"  of  a 
dull  countenance,  and  a  gross,  unanimatod,  un- 
inviting appearance ;  silent  in  minijled  company, 
but  cheerful  amon£r  select  friends,  and  by  his 
friends  very  tenderly  and  warmly  beloved. 

He  lefl  behind  him  the  tracedy  of  "Coriola- 
nna,*'  which  was,  by  the  zeal  of  his  patron,  Sir 
George  Lyttleton,  brought  upon  the  stage  for 
the  benefit  of  his  family,  and  recommended  by  a 


prologue,  which  Gluin,  who  had  long  lived  wHh 
Thomson  in  fond  intimacy,  spoke  in  such  a 
manner  as  showed  him  "  to  be,"  on  that  occa- 
sion, "  no  actor."  The  commencement  of  this 
benevolence  is  very  honourable  to  Ctuin ;  who 
is  reported  to  have  delivered  Thomson,  then 
known  to  him  only  for  his  genius,  from  an  arrest 
by  a  very  considerable  present;  and  its  conti- 
nuance IS  honourable  to  both,  for  friendship  is 
not  always  the  sequel  of  obligation.  By  this 
tragedy  a  considerable  sum  was  raised,  of  which 
part  discharged  his  debts,  and  the  rest  was  remit* 
ted  to  his  sisters,  whom,  however  removed  from 
them  by  place  or  condition,  he  regarded  with 
great  tenderness,  as  will  appear  by  the  following 
letter,  which  I  communicate  with  much  pleasure, 
as  it  gives  me  at  once  an  opportunity  of  record- 
ing the  fraternal  kindness  of  Thomson,  and 
reflecting  on  the  friendly  assistance  of  Mr.  Bos- 
well,  from  whom  I  received  it, 

"  Hagcly,  in  Worcestershire, 
"October  the  4th,  1747. 
"My  dear  Sister,  .. 

"  I  thought  you  had  known  /ne  better  than  to 
interpret  my  silence  into  a  decay  of  affection, 
especially  as  your  behaviour  has  always  been 
such  as  rather  to  increase  than  to  dimmish  it 
DonH  imagine,  because  I  am  a  bad  correspond- 
ent, that  I  can  ever  prove  an  unkind  friend  and 
brother.  I  must  do  myself  the  justice  to  tell 
you,  til  at  my  aflcctions  are  naturally  very  fixed 
and  constant;  and  if  I  had  ever  reason  of  com- 
plaint against  you,  (of  which  by-the-by  I  have 
not  the  least  shadow,)  I  am  conscious  of  so 
many  deftvts  in  myself,  as  dispose  me  to  be  not. 
a  little  charitable  and  forgiving. 

"  It  gives  nie  the  tniest  heartfelt  satisfaction 
to  hear  you  have  a  good,  kind  husband,  and  are 
in  easy,  contented  circumstances ;  but  were  they 
other%visc,  that  would  only  awaken  and  heighten 
ray  tendorno>^s  towards  vou.  As  our  good  and 
tender-hearted  parents  did  not  live  to  receive  any 
material  testimonies  of  that  highest  human  grati- 
tude I  owed  them,  (than  which  nothing  could 
have  given  me  equal  pleasure,)  the  only  return 
I  can  make  them  now  is  by  kindness  to  those 
they  left  behind  them.  Would  to  God  poor 
Lizy  had  lived  longer,  to  have  been  a  farther 
witness  of  the  truth  of  what  I  say,  and  that  I 
might  have  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  once  more 
a  sister  who  so  truly  deserved  my  esteem  and 
love !  But  she  is  happy,  while  we  must  toil  a 
little  lonjrer  here  below;  let  us,  however,  do 
it  cheerfully  and  gratefully,  supported  by  the 
pleasing  hope  of  meeting  yet  again  on  a  safer 
shore,  where  to  recollect  the  storms  and  difficul- 
ties of  life  will  not  perhaps  be  inconsistent  with 
that  blissful  state.  You  did  right  to  call  your 
daughter  by  her  name ;  for  you  must  needs  have 
had  a  particular  tender  friendship  for  one  an- 
other, endeared  as  you  were  by  nature,  by  having 
passed  the  afiectionate  years  of  your  youth  to- 
g''tlier,  and  by  that  great  softener  and  engfagcr 
of  hearts,  mutual  hardship.  That  it  was  m  my 
power  to  ease  it  a  Uttle,  I  account  one  of  the 
most  exquisite  pleasures  of  my  life. — ^But  enough 
of  this  melancholy,  though  notunpleasing  strain. 

"  I  esteem  you  for  your  sensible  and  disinte- 
rested advice  to  Mr.  6ell,  as  you  will  see  by  my 
letter  to  him ;  as  I  approve  entirely  of  his  mar- 
rying again,  you  may  readily  aflk  me  why  I  dont 
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many  at  alL  M j  cuemnfltUMWi  have  hitherto 
been  so  variable  and  uncertain  in  this  Huctuating 
woiid,  aa  induce  to  keep  me  from  engaging  in 
audi  a  state ;  and  now,  though  they  are  more 
settled,  and  of  late  (which  tou  vilT  be  glad  to 
hear)  considerably  improyeo^  I  begin  to  think 
myself  too  far  advanced  in  life  for  such  youthful 
undertakings,  not  to  mention  some  other  petty 
reasons  that  are  apt  to  startle  the  delicacy  of 
difficult  old  bachelors.  I  am,  however,  not  a 
little  suspicious  that,  was  I  to  pay  a  visit  to 
Scotland,  (which  I  have  some  thoughts  of  doing 
soon,)  I  might  possibly  be  tempted  to  think  of  a 
thing  not  easily  repaired  if  done  amiss.  I  have 
always  been  of  opinion,  that  none  make  better 
wives  than  Uie  Utfiies  of  Scotland ;  and  yet,  who 
more  forsaken  than  they,  while  tiie  gentlemen 
are  continually  running  abroad  all.  the  world 
over  7  Some  of  them,  it  is  true,  are  wise  enough 
to  return  for  a  wife.  You  see  I  am  beginning 
to  make  interest  already  with  the  Scots  ladies. 
But  no  more  of  this  infectious  subject, — Pray 
let  me  hear  from  you  now  and  then ;  and  though 
I  am  not  a  regular  correspondent,  yet  peihaps  I 
may  mend  in  uiat  respect  Remember  me  kindly 
to  your  husband,  and  believe  me  to  be 
'<  Your  most  afiectionate  brother, 

"  Jamba  Thomson.'* 
Addressed  «To  Mrs.  Thomson  in  Lanark." 

The  benevolence  of  Thomson  was  fervid,  but 
not  active ;  he  would  give  on  all  occasions  what 
assistance  bis  purse  would  supply  :  but  the  of- 
fices of  intervention  or  solicitation  ne  could  not 
con<|uer  his  sluggishness  sufficiently  to  perform. 
The  affiuTB  of  others,  however,  were  not  more 
neglected  than  his  own.  He  had  often  felt  the 
Inconveniences  of  idleness,  but  be  never  cured 
it ;  and  was  so  conscious  of  his  own  character, 
that  he  talked  of  writing  an  eastern  tale  **  of 
the  Man  who  loved  to  be  in  Distress.** 

Among  his  peculiarities  was  a  very  unskilful 
and  inarticulate  manner  of  pronouncing  any 
\ohy  or  solemn  composition.  He  was  once 
reading  to  Dodington,  who,  being  himself  a 
leader  eminently  elegant,  was  so  much  provoked 
by  his  odd  utteranccL  that  he  snatched  the  paper 
from  9^  hands,  ana  told  him  that  he  did  not 
understand  his  own  verses. 

The  biographer  of  Thomson  has  remarked^ 
that  an  author's  life  is  best  read  in  his  works : 
his  observation  was  not  well-timed.  Savage, 
who  hved  much  with  Thomson,  once  told  me, 
he  heard  a  lady  remarking  that  she  could  gather 
from  lus  works  three  parts  of  his  character, 
that  he  was  "  a  great  lover,  a  great  swimmer, 
and  rigorously  abstinent :"  but,  Faid  Savage,  he 
knows  not  any  love  but  that  of  the  sex ;  he  was 
perhaps  never  in  coM  water  in  his  life ;  and  he 
Indulges  himself  in  all  the  luxury  that  comes 
vrithin  his  reach.  Yet  Savage  always  spoke 
with  the  most  eager  praise  of  his  social  auali- 
ties,  his  warmth  and  constancy  of  frienciship, 
and  his  adherence  to  his  first  acquaintance  when 
the  advancement  of  his  reputation  had  left  them 
behind  him. 

As  a  writer,  he  is  entitled  to  one  praise  of  the 
highest  kind :  his  mode  of  thinking,  and  of  cx^ 
pressing  his  thoughts,  is  original.  His  blank 
verse  is  no  more  Sie  blank  verse  of  Milton,  or 
of  any  other  poet,  than  the  rhymes  of  Prior 
•TB  the  riiymes  of  Cowley.    His  numbers,  his 


pauses,  his  dietion,  an  of  hif  own  grawlli^ 
without  tnnscription,  without  imitation.  Ha 
thinks  in  a  necuhar  train,  and  he  thinks  always 
as  a  man  or  genius :  he  looks  round  on  Natme 
and  on  Life  with  the  eye  which  Nature  bestows 
only  on  a  poet ;  the  eye  that  distinguishes,  in 
evecy  iJtan^  presented  to  its  viefw,  whatever  then 
is  on  wh^n  imagination  can  delight  to  be  de- 
tained, and  with  a  mind  that  at  once  ooinpre* 
bends  the  vast  and  attends  to  the  minute,  xhe 
reader  of  *'  The  Seasons  **  wonders  that  he  never 
saw  before  what  Thomson  shows  him,  and  that 
he  never  yet  has  felt  what  Thomson  impresses. 

His  is  one  of  the  works  in  which  blaiUL  verse 
seems  properly  used.  Thomson's  wide  expan- 
sion of^  general  views,  and  his  enumeration  of 
circttmstantial  varieties,  would  have  been  ob> 
structed  and  embarrassed  by  the  frequent  inteiw 
sections  of  the  sense  which  are  the  necesaaiy 
effects  of  rhyme. 

His  descriptions  of  extended  scenes  and  gen^ 
ral  efiects  bring  before  us  the  whole  magnifi- 
cence of  Nature,  whether  pleasinf  or  dreadfuL 
The  gayety  of  Spring,  the  splendour  of  Sum- 
mer, the  tranauillity  ot  Autumn,  and  the  honor 
of  Winter,  take  in  their  turns  possession  of  the 
mind.  The  poet  leads  us  through  the  appear^ 
ances  of  things  as  they  are  succesaiyely  varied 
by  the  vicissitudes  of  the  year,  and  imparts  to 
us  so  much  of  his  own  enthusiasm,  that  our 
thoughts  expand  with  his  imagery  and  kindle 
with  his  sentimenta.  Nor  is  the  natnraliat 
without  his  part  in  the  entertainment ;  for  he  is 
assisted  to  recollect  and  to  combine,  to  range  his 
discoveries  and  to  amplify  the  sphere  of  his  con< 
templation. 

Ijie  great  defect  of  **  The  Seasons"  is  want 
of  method ;  but  for  this  I  know  not  that  there 
was  any  remedy.  Of  many  appearances  sub* 
sisting  all  at  once,  no  rule  can  be  given  why  one 
should  be  mentioned  before  another;  yel  the 
memory  wants  the  help  of  order,  and  the  curi« 
osity  is  not  excited  by  suspense  or  expectation. 

His  diction  is  in  the  highest  degree  norid  and 
luxuriant,  such  as  may  be  said  to  be  to  his 
images  and  thoughts  "  both  their  lustre  and  their 
shade ;"  such  as  invest  them  with  splendour, 
through  which  perhaps  they  are  not  always 
easily  discerned.  It  is  too  exuberant,  and  some- 
times may  be  charged  with  filling  the  ear  mote 
than  the  mind. 

These  poems,  with  which  I  was  acquainted  at 
thar  first  appearance,  I  have  since  found  altered 
and  enlargra  by  subsequent  revisals,  as  the 
Author  supposed  his  judgment  to  grow  more 
exact,  ax^d  aa  books  or  conversation  extended 
his  knowledge  and  opened  his  prospects.  They 
are,  1  think,  improved  in  .general ;  yet  I  know 
not  whether  they  have  not  lost  part  of  what 
Temple  calls  their  "race;"  a  word  wUch,  ap^ 

8 lied  to  wines  in  its  primitive  sense,  means  the 
avour  of  the  soil. 

'<  Liberty,"  when  it  first  appeared,  I  tried  to 
read,  and  soon  desisted.  I  nave  never  tried 
again,  and  therefore  will  not  hanrd  either 
praise  or  censure.  ' 

The  highest  pruse  which  he  has  received 
ought  not  to  be  suppressed:  it  is  said  by  Lord 
Lyttleton,  in  the  prologue  to  his  posthumous 
play,  that  lus  works  contained 

No  lino  which,  djiog,  b*  could  wish  to  btot 
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Ths  poenui  of  Dr.  Watts  were  by  mv  reoom- 
mendation  inserted  in  the  Iftte  CoUection ;  the 
readers  of  which  are  to  im|mte  to  me  whatever 
pleasare  or  weaiiness  they  may  find  in  the  peru- 
sal of  Blackmore,  Watts,  Pomfiret,  and  Yalden. 

Isaac  Watts  was  bom  July  17,  1674,  at 
Southampton,  where  his  father,  of  the  same 
name,  kept  a  boarding-school  for  young  gentle 
men,  though  ooomion  report  makes  him  a  shoo- 
maker.  He  appears,  from  the  narrative  of  Dr. 
Gibbon,  to  have  been  neither  indigent  nor  illi- 
terate. 

Isaac,  the  eldest  of  nine  children,  was  giv^i 
to  books  from  his  infancy ;  and  began,  we  are 
toldy  to  learn  Latin  when  he  was  four  yean  old ; 
I  si^pose,  at  home.  He  was  afterwards  taught 
Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew,  by  Mr.  Pinhom, 
a  clergyman,  master  of  the  free-school  at  South- 
ampton, to  whom  the  gratitude  of  Ms  scholar 
afterwards  inscribed  a  I^tin  ode. 

His  proficiency  at  school  was  so  conspicuous, 
that  a  subscription  was  proposed  for  his  support 
at  the  university ;  but  he  declared  his  resolution 
of  taking  his  lot  with  the  dissenters.  Such  he 
was  as  every  Christian  chureh  would  rejoice  to 
have  adopted. 

He  therefore  repaired,  in  1690,  to  an  academy 
taught  by  Mr.  Rowe,  where  he  had  for  his  com- 
panions and  fellow-students  Mr.  Hughes  the 
poet,  and  Dr.  Horte,  aflerwaids  archbishop  of 
Tuam.  Some  Latin  essays,  supposed  to  have 
been  written  as  exercises  at  this  academy,  show 
a  degree  of  knowledge  both  philosophical  and 
theological,  such  as  very  few  attain  by  a  much 
longer  course  of  study. 

He  was,  as  he  hints  in  his  Miscellanies,  a 
maker  of  vcrees  from  fifteen  to  fifty,  and  in  his 
youth  he  appears  to  have  paid  attention  to  Latin 
poetry.  His  veraes  to  his  brother,  in  the  gfy- 
eoniek  measure,  written  when  he  was  seventeen, 
are  remarkably  easy  and  elegant  Some  of  his 
other  odes  are  deformed  by  the  Pindaric  folly 
then  prevailing,  and  are  written  with  such  ne- 
glect of  all  metrical  rules,  as  is  without  example 
among  the  ancients ;  but  his  diction,  though 
perhaps  not  always  exactly  pure,  has  such  copi- 
ousness and  splendour,  as  shows  that  he  was  but 
a  very  little  distance  from  excellence. 

His  method  of  study  was  to  impress  the  con- 
tents of  his  books  upon  his  memory  by  abridging 
them,  and  by  interleaving  them  to  amplify  one 
■ystem  with  supplements  from  another. 

With  the  congregation  of  his  tutor,  Mr. 
Rowe,  who  were,  I  believe,  independents,  he 
communicated  in  hw  nineteenth  year. 

At  the  age  of  twenty  he  left  the  academy,  and 
■pent  two  years  in  study  and  devotion  at  the 
house  of  his  father,  who  treated  him  with  great 
tenderness ;  and  had  the  happiness,  indulged  to 
few  parent?,  of  livmij  to  see  his  son  eminent  for 
literature,  and  venerable  for  piety. 

He  was  theji  entertained  by  Sir  John  Har- 
topp  five  years^  as  domestic  tutor  to  his  son ; 


and  in  that  time  particulariy  devoted  himself  lo 
the  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  and,  being 
chosen  assistant  to  Dr.  Chauncey,  preached  the 
first  time  on  the  birth-day  that  completed  his 
twenty-fourth  year;  probably  considering  that 
as  the  day  of  a  second  nativity,  by  which  he 
entered  on  a  new  period  of  existence. 

In  about  three  years  he  succeeded  Dr.  Cham> 
cey ;  but  soon  after  his  entrance  on  his  char^ 
he  was  seized  by  a  dangerous  illness,  which 
sunk  him  to  such  weakness,  that  the  congre^ 
tion  thought  an  assistant  necessary,  and  appoint 
ed  Mr.  Price.  His  health  then  returned  gradu- 
ally; and  he  performed  his  duty  till  (1712)  he 
was  seized  by  a  fever  of  such  violence  and  eon« 
tinuance,  that  from  the  feebleness  which  it 
brou^t  upon  him  he  never  perfectly  recovered. 

Tms  calamitous  state  made  the  compassion  of 
his  firiends  necessary,  and  drew  upon  him  the 
attention  of  Sir  Thomas  Abney,  who  received 
him  into  his  house ;  where,  with  a  constancy  of 
friendslup  and  uniformity  of  conduct  not  mtea 
to  be  found,  he  was  treated  for  thirty-six  years 
with  all  the   kindness   that  friendship   ooidd 

Srompt,  and  all  the  attention  that  respect  could 
ictate.  Sir  Thomas  died  about  eight  years 
afterwards ;  but  he  continued  vrith  the  lady  and 
her  daughters  to  th^  end  of  his  life.  The  lady 
died  about  a  year  after  him. 

A  coalition  like  this,  a  state  in  which  the  na- 
tions of  patronage  and  dependence  were  oveiw 
Sowered  by  the  perception  of  reciprocal  benefits, 
eserves  a  particular  memorial ;  and  I  will  not 
withhold  from  the  reader  Dr.  Gibbon's  repre- 
sentation ;  to  which  regard  is  to  be  paid,  as  to 
the  narrative  of  one  who  writes  what  ne  knows, 
and  what  is  known  likewise  to  multitudes  be- 
sides. 

''Our  next  observation  shall  be  made  upon 
that  remarkably  kind  Providence  which  brought 
the  Do^r  into  Sir  Thomas  Abney*s  fiunily,  and 
continued  him  there  till  his  death,  a  period  of  no 
less  than  thirty-six  years.  In  the  midst  of  his 
sacred  labours  for  the  glory  of  God,  and  good  of 
his  generation,  he  is  seized  with  a  most  violent 
and  threatening  fever,  which  leaves  him  oppress- 
ed with  great  weakness,  and  puts  a  stop  at  least 
to  his  public  services  for  four  years.  In  this 
distressmg  season,  doubly  so  to  his  active  and 
pious  spmt,  he  is  invited  to  Sir  Thomas  Abney*8 
tamily,  nor  ever  removes  from  it  till  he  has  finish* 
ed  his  days«  Here  he  enjoyed  the  uninterraptea 
demonstmtions  of  the  truest  friendship.  Her& 
without  any  care  of  his  own,  he  had  every  tHing 
which  could  contribute  to  the  enjoyment  of  life, 
and  favour  the  unwearied  pursuits  of  his  studies. 
Here  he  dwelt  in  a  family,  which  for  piety,  order, 
harmony,  and  every  virtue,  was  an  house  of  God. 
Here  he  had  the  privilege  of  a  country  recess, 
the  fragrant  bower,  the  spreading  lawn,  the 
flowery  gulden,  and  other  advantages,  to  sooth 
his  mind  and  aid  his  restoration  to  health;  to 
yield  him,  whenever  he  chose  them,  most  grateful 
mtervals  from  his  laborious  studies^  and  onabltc 
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him  to  return  to  them  with  redoubled  vigour  and 
delight  Had  it  not  been  for  this  most  happy 
event,  he  might,  as  to  outward  view,  have  feebly, 
it  maybe  painfully,  dragged  on  through  many 
more  yeara  of  languor,  and  inability  for  public 
service,  and  even  for  profitable  study,  or  perhaps 
might  have  sunk  into  his  grave  under  tlie  over- 
whelming load  of  infirmities  in  the  midst  of  his 
days;  and  thus  the  church  and  world  would 
have  been  deprived  of  those  many  excellent  ser- 
mons and  works  which  he  drew  up  and  published 
during  his  long  residence  in  this  family.  In  a 
few  years  afler  his  coming  hither.  Sir  Tliomas 
Abney  dies;  but  his  amiable  consort  survives, 
who  shows  tlie  Doctor  the  same  respect  and 
friendship  as  before,  and  most  happilv  for  him 
and  great  numbers  besides;  for,  as  her  riches 
were  great,  her  generosity  and  munificence  were 
in  full  proportion;  her  tmead  of  life  was  drawn 
out  to  a  great  age,  even  beyond  that  of  the 
Doctor's:  and  thus  this  excellent  man,  through 
her  kinoness,  and   that  of  her  daughter,  tne 

S resent  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Abney,  who  in  a  like 
agree  esteemed  and  honoured  him,  enjoyed  all 
the  benefits  and  felicities  he  experienced  at  his 
first  entrance  into  this  family,  till  his  days  were 
numbered  and  finished ;  and,  like  a  shock  of  com 
in  its  season,  he  ascended  into  the  regions  of  per- 
fect and  immortal  life  and  joy.'' 

If  this  quotation  has  appeared  long,  let  it  be 
considered  that  it  compnses  an  account  of  six- 
and>thirty  yeara,  and  those  the  years  of  Dr, 
Watta. 

From  the  time  of  his  reception  into  this  family, 
hb  life  was  no  otherwise  diversified  than  by  suc- 
cessive publications.  The  series  of  his  works  I 
am  not  able  to  deduce;  their  number  and  their 
variety  show  the  intenseness  of  his  industiy,  and 
the  extent  of  his  capacity. 

He  was  one  of  the  nrst  authors  that , taught 
the  dissenters  to  court  attention  by  the  graces  of 
language.  Whatever  they  had  among  them 
before,  whether  of  learning  or  acuteness,  was 
commonly  obscured  and  blunted  by  coarseness 
and  inelegance  of  style.  He  showed  them,  that 
zeal  and  purity  might  be  expressed  and  enforced 
by  polished  diction. 

He  continued  to  the  end  of  his  life  the  teacher 
of  a  congre^tion ;  and  no  reader  of  his  works 
can  doubt  his  fidelity  or  diligence.  In  the  pulpit, 
though  his  low  stature,  which  very  little  exceeoed 
five  feet,  graced  him  with  no  advantages  of  ap- 
pearance, yet  the  gravity  and  propriety  of  his 
utterance  made  his  discourses  very  efficacious. 
I  once  mentioned  the  reputation  wmch  Mr.  Fos- 
ter had  gained  by  his  proper  delivery  to  my  friend 
Dr.  Hawkes  worth,  who  told  me,  that  in  the  art  of 
pronunciation  he  was  far  inferior  to  Dr.  Watts. 

Such  was  his  flow  of  tlioughts,  and  such  his 

Eromptitude  of  language,  that  in  the  latter  part  of 
is  life  he  did  not  precompose  his  cursory  ser- 
mond,  but  ha\-ing  adjusted  the  heads,  and  sketch- 
ed out  some  particulars,  trusted  for  success  to  his 
extemporary  powers. 

He  did  not  endeavour  to  assist  his  eloquence 
by  any  gesticulations ;  for,  as  no  corporeal  actions 
fiave  any  correspondence  with  theological  truth, 
he  did  not  see  how  they  could  enforce  it. 

At  the  conclusion  of  weighty  sentences  he  gave 
dme,  by  a  short  pause,  for  the  proper  impression. 

To  stated  ana  public  instruction  he  added  fa- 
mihar  visits  and  personal  application,  and  was 


careful  to  improve  the  oppoitamties  wlneh  ooi^ 
versation  ofiered  of  difidising  and  increasing  the 
influence  of  religion. 

By  his  natural  temper  he  waa  quick  of  resent- 
ment ;  but  by  his  established  and  habitual  prac-' 
tice  he  was  gentle,  modest,  and  ino&nsive.  His 
tenderness  appeared  in  his  attention  to  children^ 
and  to  the  poor.  To  the  poor,  while  he  lived  in 
the  family  of  his  friend,  he  allowed  the  third  part 
of  his  annual  revenue,  though  the  whole  was  not 
a  hundred  a  year;  and  for  children  he  conde- 
scended to  lay  aside  the  scholar,  the  philosopher, 
and  the  wit,  to  write  little  poems  of  devotion,  ana 
systems  of  instruction,  adapted  to  their  wants 
and  capacities,  from  the  dawn  of  reason  through 
its  gradations  of  advance  in  the  morning  of  Ue. 
Every  man,  acquainted  with  the  common  princi- 
ples of  human  action,  will  look  with  veneratioii 
on  the  writer,  who  is  at  one  time  combating 
Locke,  and  at  another  making  a  catechism  fcr 
children  in  their  fourth  year.  A  voluntary  de- 
scent from  the  dignity  of*^  science  is  perhape  the 
hardest  lesson  that  humilitjr  can  teach. 

As  his  mind  was  capacious,  his  curiosity  ex- 
cursive, and  his  industry  continual,  his  writings 
are  very  numerous,  and  his  subjects  various. 
With  his  theological  works  I  am  only  enough 
acouainted  to  admire  his  meekness  of  (^ypositaoa 
and  his  mildness  of  censure.  It  was  not  only  in 
his  book,  but  in  his  mind,  that  orthodoxy  was 
uiiUid  with  charily. 

Of  his  philosophical  pieces,  his  "Lome"  has 
been  received  into  the  universities,  and  therelbre 
wants  no  private  recommendation ;  if  he  owes 
part  of  it  to  Le  Clerc,  it  must  be  considered  that 
no  man,  who  undertakes  merely  to  methodize  or 
illustrate  a  system,  pretends  to  be  its  author. 

In  his  metaphysical  disquisitions,  it  was  ob- 
served by  the  late  learned  Mr.  Dyer,  that  he  con- 
founded the  idea  oSspaet  with  that  oiemptu  apme^ 
and  did  not  consider  that  though  space  mignt  be 
without  matter,  yet  matter  bei^  ext^Mied  could 
not  be  without  space. 

Few  books  nave  been  perused  by  me  with 
greater  pleasure  than  his  ''Improvement  of  the 
Mind,"  of  which  the  radical  prindpies  may  indeed 
be  found  in  Locke's  ''Conduct  of  the  Under- 
standing ;"  but  they  are  so  expanded  and  ramified 
by  Watts,  as  to  confer  upon  him  the  merit  of  a. 
work  in  the  highest  degree  useful  and  pleasing.. 
Whoever  has  me  care  of  instructing  others  mav 
bo  chaxged  with  deficience  in  his  duty  if  this  booIL 
is  not  recommended. 

I  have  mentioned  his  treatises  of  theology  aa 
distinct  from  his  other  productions ;  but  the  truth 
is,  that  whatever  he  took  in  hand  was,  by  his  in- 
cessant solicitude  for  souls,  converted  to  theology. 
As  piety  predominated  in  his  mind,  it  is  difiused 
over  his  works;  under  his  direction  it  may  be 
truly  said,  theologta  phUosophia  oticttfotur,  philoscK 
phy  is  subservient  to  evangelical  instruction ;  it  is 
diliicult  to  read  a  page  without  learning,  or  at 
least  wishmg,  to  be  better.  The  attention  is 
caught  by  indirect  instruction,  and  he  that  sat 
down  only  to  reason  is  on  a  sudden  compelled  to 
pray. 

It  was  therefore  with  great  propriety  that,  in 
1728,  he  received  from  EcUnbur^h  and  Aberdeen 
an  unsolicited  diploma,  by  which  he  became  a 
doctor  of  divinity.  Academical  honours  would 
have  more  value,  if  they  were  always  bestowed 
with  equal  judgment 
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H6  coQtibtted  many  yean  to  study  and  to 
preach,  and  to  do  good  by  his  instruction  and 
example ;  till  at  last  Uie  infirniities  of  a^e  disabled 
him  from  the  more  laborious  part  of  his  ministe- 
rial functions,  and,  being  no  longer  capable  of 
public  duty,  he  offered  to  remit  the  salary  append- 
ant to  it ;  but  hts  congregation  would  not  accept 
the  resignation. 

By  degrees  his  weakness  increased,  and  at  last 
confined  him  to  his  chamber  and  his  bed ;  where 
he  was  worn  gradually  away  without  pain,  till  he 
expired,  Nov.  25, 1743,  in  tne  seventy-fifth  year 
of  nis  age. 

Few  men  have  left  behind  such  purity  of  cha- 
racter, or  such  monuments  of  laborious  piety. 
He  has  provided  instruction  for  all  ages,  from 
those  who  are  lisping  their  first  lessons,  to  the 
enlightened  readers  of  Malbranche  and  Locke ; 
lie  has  left  neither  corporeal  nor  spiritual  nature 
unexamined ;  he  has  taught  the  art  of  reasoning, 
end  the  science  of  the  stars.  • 

His  character,  therefore,  must  be  formed  from 
the  multiplicity  and  diversity  of  his  attunmcnts, 
rather  than  from  any  single  performance :  for  it 
would  not  be  safe  to  clomi  tor  him  the  highest 
rank  in  any  single  denomination  of  Uterary  dig- 
ni^ :  yet  perhaps  there  was  nothine  in  which  he 
would  not  have  excelled,  if  he  baa  not  divided 
his  powers  to  diilerent  pursuits. 

As  a  poet,  had  he  been  only  a  poet,  he  would 
probably  have  stood  high  among  the  authors  witli 
whom  he  is  now  associated.    For  his  judgment 


was  euct,  and  he  noted  beautiefl  and  fruits  with 
very  nice  discernment;  his  iniagination,  as  the 
"  Dacian  Battle  "  proves,  was  vigorous  and  active, 
and  the  stores  of  knowledge  were  large  by  which 
his  fancy  was  to  be  supplied.  His  ear  was  well 
tuned,  and  his  diction  was  el^ant  and  copious, 
but  his  devotional  poetry  is,  Iulc  that  of  others, 
unsatisfactory.  The  paucity  of  its  topics  en- 
forces perpetual  repetition,  and  the  sanctity  of  the 
matter  rejects  the  ornaments  of  figurative  diction. 
It  is  sufficient  for  Watts  to  have  done  better  than 
others  what  no  man  has  done  well. 

His  poems  on  other  subjects  seldom  rise  higher 
than  might  be  expected  from  the  amusements  of 
a  man  of  letters,  and  have  different  degrees  of 
value  as  they  are  more  or  less  laboured^  or  as  the 
occasion  was  more  or  less  favourable  to  mvention. 

He  writes  too  often  without  regular  measures, 
and  too  often  in  blank  verse ;  the  rhymes  are  not 
always  sufficiently  correspondent.  He  is  par- 
ticularly unhappy  m  coining  names  expressive  of 
characters.  His  lines  are  commonly  smooth  and 
easy,  and  his  thoughts  always  religiously  pure ; 
but  who  is  there  that,  to  so  much  piety  and  inno- 
cence, does  not  wish  for  a  greater  'measure  of 
sprightliness  and  vigour !  He  is  at  least  one  of 
the  few  poets  with  whom  youth  and  ignorance 
may  be  safely  pleased ;  and  happy  will  be  that 
reader  whose  mind  is  disposed,  by  his  verses  or 
his  prose,  to  imitate  him  in  all  but  his  noncon- 
formity, to  copy  his  benevolence  to  man,  and  his 
reverence  to  God. 
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Of  the  birth  or  early  part  of  the  life  of  Am- 
8A08E  Philips  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  any 
account  His  academical  education  he  received 
at  St  John's  College,  in  Cambridge,*  where  he 
first  solicited  the  notice  of  the  world  by  some 
English  verses,  in  the  collection  published  by  the 
university  on  Uio  death  of  Gtueen  Mary. 

From  this  time  how  he  was  employed,  or  in 
what  station  he  passed  his  life,  is  not  yet  dis- 
covered. He  must  have  published  his  Pastorals 
before  the  year  170S,  because  they  are  evidently 
prior  to  those  of  Pope. 

He  afterwards  (1709)  addressed  to  the  uni- 
versal patron,  the  Duke  of  Dorset,  a  "  Poetical 
Letter  from  Copenhagen,"  which  was  published 
in  the  "  Tatler,"  and  is  by  Pope  in  one  of  his 
first  letters  mentioned  with  high  praise,  as  the 
production  of  a  man  "who  could  write  very 
nobly." 

Philips  was  a  zealous  whig,  and  therefore 
easily  found  access  to  Addison  and  Steele  ;  but 
his  ardour  seems  not  to  have  procured  him  any 
thing  more  than  kirid  words  ;  since  he  was  re- 
due^  to  translate  the  "Persian  Tales*'  for 
Tonson,  for  which  he  was  ofterwards  reproach- 
ed, witli  this  addition  of  contempt,  tliat  he 
worked  for  half-a-crown.  The  book  is  divided  in- 

*  H«  took  his  degrees,  A.B.  1096,  A.  M.  1700.— C. 


to  many  sections,  for  each  of  which  if  he  received 
half-a-crown,  his  reward,  as  writers  then  were 
paid,  was  very  liberal ;  but  half-a-crown  had  a 
mean  sound. 

He  was  employed  in  promoting  the  principles 
of  his  party,  by  epitonusing  Hacket's  "Life  of 
Archbishop  Williams."  The  ori^nal  book  is 
written  with  such  depravity  of  ffcnius,  such  mix 
ture  of  the  fop  and  pedant,  as  has  not  often  ap- 
peared. The  epitome  is  free  enough  from  afiec- 
tation,  but  has  little  spirit  or  vigour.f 

In  1712  he  brought  upon  the  stage  "The 
Distrest  Mother,"  almost  a  translation  of  Ra- 
cine's "  Andromaque."  Such  a  work  requires 
no  uncommon  powers  j  but  the  friends  of^  Phi- 
lips exerted  every  art  to  promote  his  interest. 
Before  the  appearance  of  the  play,  a  whole  Spec- 
tetor,  none  indeed  of  the  best  was  devoted  to  its 
praise ;  while  it  yet  continueu  to  be  acted,  ano- 
ther Spectator  was  written,  to  tell  what  impres- 
sion it  made  upon  Sir  Roger ;  and  on  Uie  first 
night  a  select  audience,  says  Pope,^  was  called 
together  to  applaud  it 

It  was  concluded  with  the  most  successful 
epilogue  that  was  ever  yet  spoken  on  the  Eng- 

t  This  ou?hi  to  have  been  noticed  before.    It  was  pub- 
liahetl  In  1700,  whea  be  appeals  to  have  obttiaed  a  fel 
lowship  of  9u  John'a*-C. 

t  Spenoe. 
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Inh  theatre.  The  three  fii«t  nights  it  was  redtp 
«d  twice ;  and  not  only  continued  to  be  demand- 
ed through  the  run,  as  it  is  termed,  of  the  play, 
but  whenever  it  is  recalled  to  the  stage,  where 
by  peculiar  fortune,  though  a  copy  from  the 
French,  it  yet  keeps  its  place,  the  epilogue  is 
still  expected,  and  zs  still  spoken. 

The  propriety  of  epilogues  in  general,  and 
consequently  of  this,  was  questioned  by  a  cor- 
respondent of  "The  Spectator,*'  whose  Jetter 
was  undoubtedly  admitted  for  the  sake  of  the 
viswer,  which  Soon  followed,  written  with  much 
zeal  and  acrimony.  The  attack  and  the  defence 
equally  contributed  to  stimulate  curiosity  and 
continue  attention.  It  may  be  discovered  in 
the  defence,  that  Prior's  epilogue  to  "  Phaedra" 
had  a  Uttle  excited  jealousy  ;  and  something  of 
Prior's  plan  may  be  discovered  in  the  perform- 
ance of  nis  rival.  Of  this  distinguished  epilogue 
the  reputed  author  was  the  wretched  Budgel, 
whom  Addison  used  to  denominate*  "the  man 
"Who  calls  me  cousin ;"  and  when  he  was  asked 
^how  such  a  silly  fellow  could  write  so  well,  re- 
plied, "  The  epilogue  was  quite  another  thing 
when  I  saw  it  first"  It  was  known  in  Tonson's 
family,  and  told  to  Garrick,  that  Addison  was 
himself  the  author  of  it,  and  that,  when  it  had 
'been  at  first  printed  with  his  name,  he  came 
•early  in  the  morning,  before  the  copies  were  dis- 
tributed, and  ordered  it  to  be  given  to  Bud^d, 
tiiat  it  might  add  weight  to  the  solicitation  wmch 
he  was  then  making  for  a  place. 

Philips  was  now  hish  in  the  ranks  of  literature. 
His  play  was  applauded :  his  translations  from 
Sapphohad  been  published  in  "  The  Spectator ;" 
lie  was  an  important  and  distinguished  associate 
t>f  dubs,  witty  and  political ;  and  nothing  was 
wanting  to  his  happmess,  but  that  he  should  be 
«ure  of  its  continuance. 

The  work  which  had  procured  him  the  first 
notice  from  the  public  was  his  six  pastorals, 
which,  flattering  tne  imagination  with  Arcadian 
scenes,  probably  found  many  readers,  and  might 
have  lonff  passed  as  a  pleasmg  amusement,  had 
they  not  heen  unhappily  too  much  commended. 

The  rustic  poems  of  Theocritus  were  so  high- 
ly valued  by  tne  Greeks  and  Romans,  that  they 
attracted  tne  imitation  of  Virgil,  whose  Ec- 
logues seem  to  have  been  considered  as  preclud- 
ing all  attempts  of  the  same  kind ;  for  no  shep« 
herds  were  tau^t  to  sing  by  anjr  succeeding 
poet,  till  Nemesian  and  Calphumius  ventured 
their  feeble  efibrts  in  the  lower  age  of  Latin  lite- 
latnre. 

At  the  revival  of  learning  in  Italy,  it  was  soon 
discovered  that  a  dialogue  of  imaginary  swains 
might  be  composed  with  little  difficulty ;  because  * 
the  conversation  of  shepherds  excludes  profound 
or  refined  sentiment ;  and  for  images  and  descrip- 
tions, satyrs  and  fauns,  and  naiads  and  dryads, 
were  dways  within  call ;  and  woods  and  mea- 
dows, and  hills  and  rivers,  supplied  variety  of 
matter,  which,  having  a  natural  power  to  sooth 
the  mind,  did  not  quickly  cloy  it. 

Petrarch  entertamed  the  learned  men  of  his 
age  with  the  novelty  of  modem  pastorals  in  La- 
tin. Being  not  ignorant  of  Greek,  and  finding 
nothing  in  the  word  eclogue  of  niral  moaning,  he 
supposed  it  to  be  corrupted  by  the  copiers,  and 
therefore  called  his  own  productions  acloguea, 

♦  Spence. 


by  which  he  msant  to  express  the  talk  of  goa^> 
herds,  though  it  will  mean  only  the  talk  of  goats. 
This  new  name  vras  adopted  bj  subseqnenl 
writers,  and  among  others  by  our  Spenser. 

More  than  a  century  afterwards  (1498)  Man- 
tuan  published  his  Bucolics  with  such  success, 
that  they  were  soon  dignified  by  Badius  with  a 
comment,  and,  as  Scaliger  complained,  received 
into  schools,  and  tauf  ht  as  classical ;  his  com* 
plaint  was  vain,  and  me  practice,  however  inju- 
dicious, spread  far,  and  continued  long.  Man* 
tuan  was  read,  at  least  in  some  of  the  inferior 
schools  of  this  kinjgdom,  to  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century.  The  speakers  oiM  antuan  car- 
ried their  disquisitions  beyond  the  country,  to 
censure  the  corruptions  of  the  church ;  and  from 
him  Spenser  learned  to  employ  his  swains  on 
topics  of  controversy. 

The  Italians  soon  transferred  pastoral  poetiy 
into  their  own  language ;  Sanazzaro  wrote  "  Ar« 
cddia,"  in  prose  and  verse  ;  Tasso  and  Guarini 
wrote  "  Fa  vole  Boscharecde,"  or  sylvan  dramas ; 
and  all  the  nations  of  Europe  filled  volumes  with 
Thyrsis  and  Damon,  and  Thestylis  and  Phylis. 

Philips  thinks  it  "  somewhat  strange  to  coo* 
ceive  how,  in  an  age  so  addicted  to  &e  Muses, 
pastoral  poetry  never  comes  to  be  so  much  as 
thought  upon."  His  wonder  seems  very  un- 
seasonable ;  there  had  never,  from  the  time  of 
Spenser,  wanted  writers  to  talk  occasionally  of 
Arcadia  and  Strephon ;  and  half  the  book,  in 
which  he  first  tried  his  powers,  consists  of  dia- 
logues onClueen  Mary's  death, between  Tityrus 
and  Corydon,  or  Mopsus  and  Menalcas.  A 
series  or  hook  of  pastorals,  however,  I  know  not 
that  any  one  had  then  lately  published. 

Not  long  afterwards  Pope  made  the  first  di»» 
play  of  his  powers  in  four  pastorals,  written  in  a 
v«nr  difierent  form.  Phibps  had  taken  Spenser, 
ana  Pope  took  Virgil  for  his  pattern.  FhiUps 
endeavoured  to  be  natural,  Pope  laboured  to  be 
elei^t 

Philips  was  now  favoured  by  Addison,  and  by 
Addison's  companions,  who  were  very  willing 
to  push  lum  into  reputation.  The  •'  Guardian" 
gave  an  account  of^  pastoral,  partly  critical,  and 
partly  historical ;  in  which,  when  the  merit  of 
the  modem  is  compared,  Tasso  and  Guarini  are 
censured  for  remote  thoughts  and  unnatural  re* 
finements :  and,  upon  the  whole,  the  Italians 
and  Frencn  are  all  excluded  from  raral  poetry; 
and  tlM  pipe  of  the  pastoral  muse  is  transmitted 
by  lawfiu  mheritance  from  Theocritus  to  Virgil, 
from  Virgil  to  Spenser,  and  from  Spenser  to 
Philips.  ♦ 

With  this  inauguration  of  Philips,  his  rival 
Pope  was  not  much  delighted ;  ne  therefore 
drew  a  comparison  of  Philip's  performance  ^ith 
his  own,  in  which,  with  an  unexampled  and  un- 
equalled artifice  of  irony,  though  he  has  himself 
always  the  advantage,  he  gives  the  preference  to 
Philips.  The  design  of  ag^randiziiig  himself  he 
disguised  with  such  dexterity,  that,  though  Ad- 
dison discovered  it,  Steele  was  deceivra,  and 
was  afraid  of  displeasing  Pope  by  publishing  his 
paper.  Published  however  it  was,  (Guard.  40 ; ) 
and  from  that  time  Pope  and  Philips  lived  in  a 
prrpetual  reciprocation  of  malevolence. 

In  poetical  powers,  of  cither  praise  or  satire, 
there  was  no  proportion  between  the  combat- 
ants ^  but  Phihpe,  though  he  could  not  prevail 
by  wit,  hoped  to  hurt  Pope  with  another  w«Sp 
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poo.  and  chained  him,  as  Pope  thoueht,  with 
Adoison's  approbation,  as  disafiected  to  the 
government 

Even  with  this  he  was  not  satisfied ;  for,  in- 
deed, there  is  no  appearance  that  any  regard  was 
paid  to  his  clamours.  He  proceeded  to  grosser 
msttlts,  and  hung  up  a  rod  at  Button's,  with 
which  he  threatened  to  chastise  Pope,  who  ap- 
pears to  have  been  extremeij  exasperated  ;  for 
in  the  first  edition  of  his  Letters  he  calls  Philips 
**  rascal,"  and  in  the  last  charges  him  with  do- 
taining  in  his  hands  the  subscriptions  for  Homer 
deUvefed  to  him  by  the  ?Ianover  Club. 

I  suppose  it  was  never  suspected  that  he  meaiit 
to  appropriate  the  money ;  he  only  delayed, 
and  with  sufficient  meanness,  the  gratification  of 
him  by  whose  prosperity  he  was  pained. 

Men  sometimes  suner  by  injudicious  kind- 
ness; Philips  became  ridiculous,  withofUt  his 
own  fault,  by  the  absurd  admiration  of  his 
friends,  who  decorated  him  with  honorary  gar- 
lands, which  the  first  breath  of  contradiction 
blasted. 

When  upon  the  succession  of  the  honse  of 
Hanover  every  whig  expected  to  be  happy, 
Philips  seems  to  have  obtained  too  little  notice ; 
he  caught  few  drops  of  the  golden  shower, 
thoughhe  did  not  ottdi  what  flattery  could  per- 
form. He  was  only  made  a  commissioner  of  the 
lottery,  (1717,)  and,  what  did  not  much  elevate 
his  character,  a  justice  of  the  peace. 

The  success  of  his  first  play  must  naturally 
dispose  him  to  turn  his  hopes  towards  the  stage ; 
he  did  not  however  soon  commit  himself  to  the 
mercy  of  an  audience,  but  contented  himself 
with  the  fkme  already  acquired,  till  after  nine 
years  he  produced  (1722)  "The  Briton,"  a  tra- 
gedy, which,  whatever  was  its  reception,  is  now 
neglected ;  though  one  of  the  scenes,  between 
Vanoc,  the  British  prince,  and  Valens,  the  Ro- 
man general,  is  confessed  to  be  written  with 
great  dramatic  skilJ,  animated  by  spirit  truly 
poetieaL 

He  had  not  been  idle,  thongh  he  had  been  si- 
lent; for  he  exhibited  another  tragedy  the  same 
year,  on  the  story  of  **  Humphrey  Duke  of 
Gloucester."  This  tragedy  is  only  remembered 
by  its  title. 

His  happiest  undertaking  Vas  of  a  paper  call- 
ed **  The  Freethinker,**  in  conjunction  with  as- 
sociates, of  whom  one  was  Dr.  Boulter,  who, 
then  only  minister  of  a  parish  in  Southwark, 
"was  of  so  much  consequence  to  the  ffovernment. 
that  he  was  made  first,  bishop  of  Bristol,  and 
afterwards  primate  of  Ireland,  where  his  piety 
and  his  charity  will  be  lon^  honoured. 

It  may  easily  be  ima^ned  that  what  was 

Erinted  under  the  direction  of  Boulter  would 
ave  nothing  in  it  indecent  or  licentious ;  its 
title  is  to  be  understood  as  implying  only  free- 
dom from  unreasonable  prejudice.  It  has  been 
reprinted  in  volumes,  but  is  little  read;  nor 
can  impartial  criticism  recommend  it  as  worthy 
of  revival. 

Boulter  was  not  well  qualified  to  write  diur- 
nal essays ;  but  he  knew  how  to  practise  the  li- 
berality of  greatness  and  the  fidelity  of  friend- 
ship. When  he  was  advanced  to  the  height  of 
ecclesiastical  dignity,  he  did  not  forget  the  com- 
panion of  his  labours.  Knowing  Philips  to  be 
slenderly  supported,  he  took  him  to  Ireland,  as 
partaker  of  his  fortune ;   and,  making  him  hial 
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secretary,^  added  such  preferments  as  enabled 
him  to  represent  the  county  of  Armagh  in  thd 
Irish  parliament. 

In  December,  1726,  he  was  made  secretary  to 
the  Lord  Chancellor  ;  and  in  August,  1733,  be" 
came  judge  of  the  Prero^tive  Court. 

After  the  death  of  his  patron  he  continued 
some  years  in  Ireland  ;  but  at  last  longing,  as  it 
seems,  for  his  native  country,  he  returned  (1748) 
td  Londdn,  having  doubtless  survived  most  of 
his  friends  and  enemies,  and  among  them  his 
dreaded  antagonist  Pope.  He  fbund  howevef 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle  still  living,  and  to  him 
he  dedicated  his  poems^  collected  into  a  volume. 

Having  purchased  an  annuity  of  four  hundred 
pounds,  he  now  certainly  hoped  to  pass  some 
years  of  life  in  plenty  and  tranquillity ;  but  his 
nope  deceived  him :  ne  was  struck  with  a  palsy, 
and  diedf  June  19, 1 749,in  his  seventy-eighth  yeaf. 

Of  his  personal  character  all  that  I  have  heard 
is,  that  he  was  eminent  for  bravery  and  skill  in 
the  sword,  and  that  in  conversation  he  was 
solemn  and  pompous.  He  had  great  sensibility 
of  censure,  if  judgment  may  be  made  by  a  single 
story  Which  I  heard  lon^  ago  from  Mr.  In^,  a 
gentleman  of  great  eminence  in  Staffordshire. 
"  Philips,**  said  ho,  "•  was  once  at  table,  when  I 
asked  nim.  How  came  thy  king  of  Epirus  to 
drive  oxen,  and  to  say,  'I'm  goaded  on  hy 
love  7*  After  which  question  he  never  spoko 
again,** 

Of  "  The  Distrest  Mother"  not  much  is  pre* 
tended  to  be  his  own,  and  therefore  it  is  no  sub* 
ject  of  criticism ;  his  other  two  tragedies,  I  be« 
lieve,  are  not  below  mediocrity,  nor  above  it 
Among  the  Poems  comprised  in  the  lato  CoUeo* 
tion,  the  Letter  from  Denmark  may  be  justly 
praised ;  the  Pastorals,  which  by  the  wntar  of 
the  "  Guardian*'  were  ranked  as  one  of  the  four 
genuine  productions  of  the  rustic  muse,  cannot 
surely  be  despicable.  That  they  exhibit  a  mode 
of  life  which  did  not  exist,  nor  ever  existed,  is 
not  to  be  objected  :  the  supposition  of  such  A 
state  is  allowed  to  pastoral.  In  his  other  poems 
he  cannot  be  denied  the  praise  of  lines  sometimes 
elegant ;  but  he  has  seldom  much  force  or  much 
comprehension.  The  pieces  that  please  best  am 
those  which,  from  Pope  and  Pope*s  adherents^ 
procured  him  the  name  of  Namby  Pamby  f.  the 
poems  of  short  lines,  by  which  he  paid  his  court 
to  all  ages  and  characters,  from  Walpole^  the 
"  steerer  of  the  realm,**  to  Miss  Pnltoney  in  the 
nursery.  The  numbers  are  smooth  and  spright* 
ly,  ana  the  diction  is  seldom  faulty.  They  are 
not  loaded  with  much  thought,  yet,  if  they  had 
been  writton  by  Addison,  Uiey  would  have  had 
admirers :  little  things  are  not  valued  but  when 
they  are  done  by  those  who  can  do  greater. 

I^  his  translations  from  Pindar  he  found  tbe 
art  of  reaching  all  tlie  obscurity  of  the  Theban 
bard,  however  he  may  fall  below  his  sublimity ; 
he  will  be  allowed,  if  he  has  less  fire^  to  have 
more  smoke. 

He  has  added  nothing  to  English  poetry,  y^C 
at  least  half  his  book  deserves  to  be  read :  per- 
haps he  valued  most  himself  that  part  which  the 
critic  would  reject. 

*  Tbe  Archbishop  8  "  Leners,"  published  In  1760,  (th« 
orlfiiMhi  of  which  ve  now  in  Cliriai  Church  library,  Ox- 
fora,)  were  collected  by  Mr.  Philips. — C. 

I  At  his  house  in  Hanover-sueei,  and  was  barlsd  la 
Audley  Chapel.— C^ 
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GiLBBKT  West  is  oam  of  the  writers  of  whom 
[  regret  my  inability  to  give  a  sufficient  account ; 
the  intelligence  which  my  inquiries  have  obtain- 
ed is  general  and  scanty. 

He  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  West;  per- 
haps* him  who  published  "  Pindar"  at  Oxford 
about  the  beginning  of  this^ntury.  His  mother 
^as  sistec  to  Sir  Kichard  Temple,  afterwards 
tfOrd  Cobham.  His  father,  purposing  to  edu- 
cate him  for  the  church,  sent  him  first  to  Eton, 
and  afterwards  to  Oxford  ;  but  he  was  ^educed 
to  a  more  airy  mode  of  life,  by  a  commission  in 
a  troop  of  horse,  procured  him  by  his  uncie. 

He  continued  some  time  in  tlie  army ;  though 
it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  he  never  sunk 
into  a  mere  soldier,  nor  ever  lost  the  love,  or 
much  neglected  the  pursuit^  of  learning;  and 
afterwards,  finding  himself  more  inclined  to  civil 
employment,  he  laid  down  his  commis&ion,  and 
engaged  in  business  under  the  Lord  Townshend, 
then  secretary  of  state,  with  whom  he  attended 
the  king  to  Hanover. 

His  adherence  to  Lord  Townshend  ended  in 
nothing  but  a  nomination  (May  1729)  to  be 
clerk-extraordinary  of  the  privy  council,  which 

Eroduced  no  immediate  pront ;  for  it  only  placed 
im  in  a  state  of  expectation  and  right  of  suc- 
cession, and  it  was  very  long  before  a  vacancy 
admitted  him  to  profit. 

Soon  afterwards  he  married,  and  settled  him- 
self in  a  very  pleasant  house  at  Wickham,  in 
Kent,  where  he  devoted  himself  to  learning  and 
to  piety.  Of  his  learning  the  late  Collection 
exhibits  evidence,  which  would  have  been  yet 
fuller,  if  the  dissertations  which  accompany  his 
version  of  Pindar  had  not  been  improperly 
omitted.  Of  his  piety  the  influence  has,  I  nope,  > 
been  extended  far  by  his  "  Obsei-vations  on  the 
Resurrection,"  published  in  1747,  for  which  the 
university  of  CJxford  created  him  a  doctor  of 
laws  by  diploma,  (March  30,  1748,)  and  would 
doubtless  have  reached  yet  further,  had  he  lived 
to  complete  what  he  had  for  some  time  meditat- 
ed, the  evidences  of  the  truth  of  the  "  New  Tes- 
tament." Perhaps  it  may  not  be  without  efiect 
to  tell,  that  he  read  the  prayers  of  the  public 
liturgy  every  morning  to  his  family,  and  that  on 
Sunday  evening  he  called  his  servants  into  the 
parlour,  and  read  to  them  first  a  sermon  and 
then  prayers.  Crashaw  is  now  not  the  only 
maker  of  verses  to  whom  may  be  given  the  two 
venerable  names  of  poet  and  saint. 

He  was  very  often  visited  by  Lyttelton  and 
Pitt,  who,  when  they  were  westfy  of  faction  and 
debates,  used  at  Wicldiam  to  find  books  and 
qiiiet,  a  decent  table,  and  literary  conversation. 
There  is  at  Wickham  a  walk  made  by  Pitt ; 
and,  what  is  of  far  more  importance,  at  Wick- 
ham Lyttelton  received  that  conviction  which 
produced  his  "Dissertation  on  St.  Paul." 

These  two  illustrious  friends  had  for  a  while 
listened  to  the  blandishments  of  infidelity  ;  and 
when  West's  book  was  publisli«d,  it  was  bought 

♦  Certainly  him.    It  was  publiahed  iu  1697.— C. 


by  some  who  did  not  know  his  change  of  opiiUon, 
in  expectation  of  new  objections  against  Chris- 
tianity ;  and  as  infidels  do  not  want  malignity 
they  revenged  the  disappointment  by  calling: 
him  a  metliodisL 

Mr.  West's  income  was  not  laige ;  and  his 
friends  endeavoured,  but  without  success,  to  ob- 
tain an  augmentation.  It  is  reported,  that  the 
education  of  the  young  prince  was  offered  to 
him,  but  that  he  required  a  more  extensive 
power  of  superintendence  than  it  was  thought 
proper  to  allow  him. 

In  time,  however,  his  revenue  was  improved ; 
he  lived  to  have  one  of  the  lucrative  derkshipB 
of  the  privy  council,  (1752 ;)  and  Mr.  Pitt  at  last 
had  it  in  his  power  to  make  him  treasuz^  of 
Chelsea  Hospital. 

He  was  now  sufficiently  rich ;  but  weslth 
came  too  late  to  be  long  enjoyed ;  nor  could  it 
secure  him  from  the  calamities  of  life ;  he  lost 
( 1 755)  his  only  son ;  and  the  year  after  (March 
26)  a  stroke  of  the  palsy  brought  to  the  grave 
one  of  the  few  poets  to  whom  the  grave  miglit 
be  without  its  terrors. 

Of  his  translations  I  have  only  compared  the 
first  Olympic  ode  with  the  original,  and  found 
ray  expectation  surpassed,  both  by  its  elegance 
and  its  exactness.  He  does  not  confine  himself 
to  his  author's  train  of  stanzas,  for  he  saw  that 
the  difference  of  the  languages  required  a  differ- 
ent mode  of  versification.  The  first  strophe  is 
eminently  happy ;  in  the  second  he  has  a  little 
strayed  from  Pindar's  meaning,  who  says,  "if 
thou,  my  soul,  wishest  to  speak  of  games,  look 
not  in  the  desert  sky  for  a  planet  hotter  than  the 
sun;  nor  shall  we  tell  of  nobler  games  than 
those  of  Olympia."  He  is  sometimes  too  psra- 
phrastical.  Pindar  bestows  upon  Hiero  an  epi- 
thet, which,  in  one  word,  signifies  ddighiing  m 
hones;  a  word  which,  in  the  translation,  gene- 
rates these  lines : 

Hiero^B  roval  brows,  whose  care 

Tends  the  courser's  noble  breed, 
Pleas'd  to  nurse  the  pregnant  mare, 

Pleas'd  to  train  the  youthful  ateed. 

Pindar  says  of  Pelops,  that  '*  he  came  slone  ia 
the  dark  to  the  White  Sea ;"  and  Wert, 

Near  the  billow-beaten  side 
Ofthefoani'besilverM  main, 
Darkling,  and  aJone,  he  stood: 

which  however  la  less  exuberant  than  the  former 
passage. 

A  work  of  this  kind  must,  in  a  minute  exami- 
nation, discover  many  imperfections  ;  but  West's 
version,  so  far  as  I  have  discovered  it,  appears  to 
be  the  product  of  great  labour  and  great  abilities. 

His  Institution  of  the  Garter  (1742)  is  written 
with  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  manners  that 
prevailed  in  tlie  age  to  which  it  is  referred,  and 
with  great  elegance  of  diction ;  but,  for  want  of 
a  process  of  events,  neither  knowledge  nor  ele- 
gance preserves  the  reader  from  weariness. 

His  ImiUdions  of  Spenser  are  very  successfullj 
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■erloniiecl,  both  with  respect  to  the  metre,  the 
unguage,  and  the  fiction;  and  bein^  engaged  at 
once  by  the  excellence  of  the  sentiments,  and 
the  artifice  of  the  copy,  the  mind  has  two  amuse- 
ments together.  But  such  compositions  are  not 
to  be  reckoned  amon^  the  great  achievements  of 
intellect,  because  their  effect  is  local  and  tempo- 
rary ;  they  appeal  not  to  reason  or  passion,  but 
to  memory,  and  presuppose  an  accidental  or  ar- 
tificial state  of  mmd.  An  imitation  of  Spenser  is 
nothing  to  a  reader,  however  acute,  by  whom 
Spenser  has  never  been  perused.  Works  of 
this  kind  may  deserve  praise,  as  proofs  of 
great  industry,  and  great  nicety  of  observation : 
but  the  highest  praise,  the  praise  of  genius,  they 
MBDOt  cUun.    The  noblest  beauties  of  art  are 


those  of  which  the  efiect  is  coeztended  with  ra- 
tional nature,  or  at  least  with  the  whole  circle  of 
polished  life :  what  is  less  than  this  can  be  only 
pretty,  the  plaything  of  fashion,  and  the  amuse- 
ment of  a  day. 

Therb  is  in  the  "Adventurer"  a  paper  of 
verses  given  to  one  of  the  authors  as  Mr.  West's, 
and  supposed  to  have  been  written  by  him.  It 
should  not   be  concealed,  however,  that   it  is 

{)rinted  with  Mr.  Ja^o's  name  in  Dodslev's  Col- 
ection,  and  is  mentioned  as  his  in  a  letter  of 
Shenstone's.  Perhaps  West  gave  it  without 
naming  the  author;  and  Hawkesworth,  receiving 
it  from  him,  thought  it  his ;  for  his  he  thought  i^ 
as  he  told  me,  and  as  he  tells  the  public 
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William  Collins  was  bom  at  Chichester,  on 
the  twenty-fiflh  day  of  December,  about  1720. 
His  father  was  a  hatter  of  good  reputation.  lie 
was  in  1733,  as  Dr.Warburton  has  kindly  inform- 
ed me,  admitted  scholar  of  Winchester  Collcfre, 
where  he  was  educated  by  Dr.  Burton.  Uis 
English  exercises  were  better  than  his  Latin. 

He  first  courted  the  notice  of  the  public  by 
some  verses  to  "  A  Lady  Weeping,"  published 
i&  "  The  Gentleman's  Ma^zine." 

In  1740,  he  stood  first  in  me  list  of  the  scholars 
to  be  received  in  succession  at  New  Collewo, 
but  unhappily  there  was  no  vacancy.  This  was 
the  original  misfortune  of  his  life.  He  became 
a  commoner  of  Cluccn's  College,  probably  with 
a  scanty  maintenance ;  but  was,  in  about  half 
•  year,  elected  a  demy  of  Magdalen  Colletje, 
wnere  he  continued  till  he  hod  taken  a  bacne- 
Ibr*s  degree,  and  then  suddenly  left  the  univcr- 
nty ;  for  what  reason  I  know  not  that  he  told. 

He  now  (about  1744)  came  to  London  a 
Rterary  adventurer,  with  many  projects  in  his 
head,  and  very  little  money  in  lus  pockets.  He 
designed  many  works ;  hut  his  srroat  fault  was 
irresolution  ;  or  the  frequent  calls  of  immediate 
necessity  broke  his  scheme,  and  sufTcrod  him  to 
pursue  no  settled  purpose.  A  man  doubtful  of 
his  dinner,  or  tremblinjEf  at  a  creditor,  is  not 
much  disposed  to  abstracted  meditation,  or  re- 
mote inquiries.  He  published  proposals  for  a 
history  of  the  Revival  of  Leamincr;  and  I  have 
heard  him  speak  with  sreai  kindnes:^  of  Leo  the 
Tenth,  and  with  keen  resentment  of  his  taste- 
less successor.  But  probably  not  a  pajze  of  his 
history  was  ever  written.  He  planned  several 
tragedies,  hut  he  only  planned  them.  He  wrote 
DOW  and  then  odes  and  other  poems,  and  did 
something,  however  little. 

About  tms  time  I  fell  into  his  company.  His 
appearance  was  decent  and  manly ;  his  know- 
ledge considerable,  his  views  extensive,  his  con- 
▼ersation  elegant,  and  his  disposition  cheerful. 
By  degrees  I  gained  his  confidence ;  and  one  day 
was  admitted  to  him  when  he  was  immured  by 
a  bailiff  that  was  prowling  in  the  street.    On 


this  occasion  recourse  was  had  to  the  book- 
sellers, who,  oTi  the  credit  of  a  translation  of 
Aristotle's  Poetics,  which  he  engaged  to  write 
with  a  large  commentary,  advanced  as  much 
money  as  enabled  him  to  escape  into  the  coun- 
try. He  showed  me  the  guineas  safe  in  his 
hand.  Soon  afterwards  his  uncle,  Mr.  Martin, 
a  lioutcnant>coloncl,  led  him  about  two  thou- 
sand pounds;  a  sura  which  Collins  could 
scarcely  think  exhaustible,  and  which  he  did 
not  live  to  exhaust  The  guineas  were  then 
repaid,  and  tlie  translation  neglected. 

But  man  is  not  bom  for  happiness.  Collins, 
who,  while  he  studied  to  Ihe^  felt  no  evil  but  po- 
verty, no  sooner  lived  to  study  than  his  life  waa 
assailed  by  more  dreadful  calamities,  disease 
and  insanity. 

Having  formerly  written  his  character,*  while 
perhaps  it  was  yet  more  distinctly  impressed 
upon  my  memory,  I  shall  insert  it  here. 

"Mr.  Collins  was  a  man  of  extensive  litera- 
ture, and  of  vijrorous  faculties.  Ho  was  ac- 
quainted not  only  with  the  learned  tongues,  but 
with  the  Italian,  I^rench,  and  vSpanish  langua^res. 
Ho  had  employed  his  mind  chiefly  upon  works 
of  fiction,  and  subjects  of  fancy ;  and,  by  indulg- 
ing some  peculiar  habits  of  tnoujrht,  was  emi- 
nently deliglited  with  those  flights  of  imagina- 
tion which  pass  the  bounds  of  nature,  and  to 
which  the  mind  is  reconciled  only  by  a  passive 
acquiescence  in  popular  traditions.  He  loved 
fairies,  genii,  ;rianls,  and  monsters ;  he  delighted 
to  rove  through  the  nn»anders  of  enchantment, 
to  gaze  on  the  magnificence  of  golden  palaces, 
to  repose  by  the  water-falls  of  Elysian  gardens. 

"  Til  is  was  however  the  character  rather  of 
his  inclination  than  his  genius  ;  the  grandeur  of 
wildness,  and  the  novelty  of  extravagance,  were 
always  desired  by  him,  but  not  always  attained. 
Yet,  as  diligence  is  never  wholly  lost,  if  liis 
efR)rt<i  sometimes  caused  harshness  and  obscu- 
rity, they  likewise  produced  in  happier  moments 

♦  In  the  "  Poetical  Calendar,"  a  collection  ofpoema  tj 
Fawkea  and  Woty,  ia  several  volumes,  1761,  kc.—C 
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mbliiiiity  and  splendour.  Thif  idm  wlich  he 
had  formed  of  excdlence  led  him  to  oriental  fic- 
tions and  allegorical  imagerjr,  and  perhaps,  while 
he  was  intent  upon  description,  he  did  not  suffi- 
ciently cultivate  sentiment  His  poems  are  the 
production  of  a  mind  not  deficient  in  fire,  nor 
unfurnished  with  knowledge  either  of  books  or 
Ufe,  but  somewhat  obstructed  in  its  progress  by 
deviation  in  quest  of  mistaken  beauties. 

''His  morals  were  pure,  and  his  opinions 

Eious:  in  a  lon^  continuance  of  poverty,  and 
mg  habits  of  dissipation,  it  cannot  be  expected 
that  any  character  should  be  exactly  uniform. 
There  is  a  degree  of  want  by  which  the  freedom 
of  agency  is  almost  destroyed ;  and  long  asso- 
ciation with  fortuitous  oorapanions  will  at  last 
relax  the  strictness  of  truth,  and  abate  fhe  fer- 
vour of  sincerity.  That  this  man,  wise  and  vir- 
tuous as  he  was,  passed  almost  unentansled 
through  the  snares  of  life,  it  would  be  prejudice 
and  temerity  to  affirm ;  but  it  may  be  said  that 
at  least  he  preserved  the  source  of  action  unpol- 
luted, that  his  principles  were  never  shaken, 
that  his  distinctions  of  right  and  wrong  were 
never  confounded,  and  that  his  faults  had  no- 
thing of  malignity  or  design,  but  proceeded  from 
some  unexpected  pressure,  or  casual  temptation. 

"The  latter  part  of  his  life  cannot  be  remem- 
bered but  with  pity  and  sadness.  He  languish- 
ed some  years  under  that  depression  of  mind 
which  enchains  the  faculties  without  destroying 
them,  and  leaves  reason  the  knowledge  of  right 
without  the  power  of  pursuing  it  These  clouds 
which  he  perceived  gathering  on  his  intellects, 
he  endeavoured  to  disperse  by  travel,  and  passed 
into  France ;  but  found  himself  constrained  to 
yield  to  his  malady,  and  returned.  He  was  for 
some  time  confined  in  a  house  of  lunatics,  and 
afterwards  retired  to  the  care  of  his  sister  in  Chi- 
ohester,  where  death,  in  1756,  came  to  his  relief. 

**  After  his  return  from  France,  tlie  writer  of 
this  character  paid  him  a  visit  at  Islington,  where 
he  was  waiting  for  his  sister,  whom  he  had 
directed  to  meet  him :  there  was  then  nothing  of 
disorder  discernible  in  his  mind  by  any  but  him- 
self; but  he  had  withdrawn  from  studv,  and 
travelled  with  no  other  book  than  an  I^nglish 
Testament,  such  as  children  carry  to  the  school : 
when  his  friend  took  it  into  his  hand,  out  of  cu- 
riosity to  see  what  companion  a  man  of  letters 
had  chosen,  4  have  but  one  book,'  said  Collins, 
«but  that  is  the  best'" 

Such  was  the  fate  of  Colfina,  with  whom  I 


once  delighted  to  convene,  and  whom  I  yet  re* 
member  with  tenderness. 

He  was  visited  at  Chichester,  in  his  last  ill- 
ness, by  his  learned  friends  Dr.  Warton  and  Mb 
brother,  to  whom  he  spoke  with  disapprobation 
of  his  Oriental  Eclogues,  as  not  sufficiently  ex- 
pressive of  Asiatic  manners,  and  called  them  his 
Irish  Eclogues.  He  showed  them,  at  the  same 
time,  an  ode  inscribed  to  Mr.  Jolm  Hume,  on 
the  superstitions  of  the  Highlands ;  which  &ey 
thought  superior  to  his  other  works,  but  which 
no  search  has  yet  found.* 

His  disorder  was  not  alienation  of  mind,  but 
general  laxity  and  feebleness,  a  deficiency  rather 
of  his  vital  than  his  intellectual  powers.  What 
he  spoke  wanted  neither  judgment  nor  spirit; 
but  a  few  minutes  exhausted  him,  so  that  he 
was  forced  to  rest  upon  the  couch,  till  a  short 
cessation  restored  his  powers,  and  he  was  again 
able  to  talk  with  his  former  vigour. 

The  approaches  of  this  dreadful  malady  he 
began  to  feel  soon  after  his  uncle's  death ;  and, 
vrith  the  usual  weakness  of  men  so  diseased, 
he  eagerly  snatched  that  temporaiy  relief  with 
which  the  table  and  the  bottle  natter  and  seduce. 
But  his  health  continually  declined,  and  he  grew 
niore  and  more  burdensome  to  himself! 

To  what  I  have  formerly  said  of  his  writings 
may  be  added,  that  his  diction  was  often  harsh, 
unskilfully  laboured,  and  injudiciously  selected. 
He  affected  the  obsolete  when  it  was  not  worthy 
of  revival ;  and  he  puts  his  words  out  of  the  com- 
mon order,  seeming  to  think,  with  some  later 
candidates  for  fame,  that  not  to  write  *pro6e  is 
certainly  to  write  poetry.  His  luies  commonlv 
are  of  slow  motion,  clogged  and  impeded  with 
clusters  of  consonants.  As  men  are  often  es- 
teemed who  cannot  be  loved,  so  the  poetry  of 
Collins  may  sometimes  extort  praise  when  it 
gives  little  pleasure. 

Mr.  Collms's  first  oroduction  is  added  here 
from  the  "Poetical  Calendar," 

TO  MISS  AUREUA  C ^R, 

ON  HER  WEEPING  AT  HER  SISTER'S  WEDDOfO. 

Cease,  fair  Aurelia,  cease  to  mourn; 

Lament  not  Hannah's  happy  state  | 
You  may  be  happy  in  your  turn, 

And  seize  the  treasure  you  regret 
With  love  united  Hymen  stands, 

And  sufily  whispers  to  your  cbanna, 
<<  Meet  but  your  lover  in  my  bands, 

You'll  find  your  sister  in  his  arms." 

*  It  is  printad  in  the  late  CoUectioD.~1l. 
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JoHH  Dtbr,  of  whom  I  have  no  other  account 
to  give  than  his  own  letters,  published  with 
Hughes's  correspondence,  and  the  notes  added 
by  the  editor,  have  afforded  me,  was  born  in 
1700,  the  second  son  of  Robert  Dyer,  of  Aber- 
glasney  in  Caermarthensbire,  a  solicitor  of  great 
l^pacity  and  note. 

tie  passed  through  Westminster-school  under 


the  care  of  Dr.  Freind^  and  was  then  caUed  home 
to  be  instructed  in  his  fatlier's  profession.  But 
his  father  died  soon,  and  he  took  no  delight  in 
the  study  of  the  law ;  but,  having  always  amused 
himself  with  drawing,  resolved  to  turn  painter, 
and  became  pupil  to  Mr,  Richardson,  an  artist 
then  of  hifirh  reputation,  but  now  better  known 
I  by  Ills  books  than  by  his  pictures. 
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_  Btadied  awlifld  under  his  master,  he 
became,  as  he  tells  his  friend,  an  itinerant 
|Mdnter,  and  wandered  about  South  Wales,  and 
the  parts  adjacent ;  but  he  mingled  poetry  with 
painting,  and,  about  1727,  pnnted  "Grongar 
Hill**  in  Lewis's  Miscellany. 

Being,  probably,  unsatisfied  with  his  own  pro- 
ficiency, he,  like  other  painters,  travelled  to  Italy ; 
and  coming  back  in  1740,  published  <<The  Ruins 
of  Rome.*' 

If  his  poem  was  written  soon  after  his  return, 
he  did  not  make  much  use  of  his  acquisitions  in 
painting,  whatever  they  might  be :  for  decline 
of  health  and  love  of  study  determined  him  to 
the  church.  He  therefore  entered  into  orders ; 
and,  it  seems,  married  about  the  same  time,  a 
lady  of  the  name  of  Ensor;  ''whose  grand- 
mother," says  he,  "  was  a  Shakspeare  descend- 
ed from  a  brother  of  every  body's  Shakspeare ;" 
by  her,  in  1756,  he  had  a  son  and  three  daugh- 
ters living. 

His  ecclesiastical  provision  was  for  a  long 
time  but  slender.  His  first  patron,  Mr.  Harper, 
gave  him,  in  1741,  Cal thorp,  in  Leicestershire, 
of  eighty  pounds  a  year,  on  which  he  lived  ten 
years,  ana  then  ex^anged  it  for  Belchford,  in 
Lincolnshire,  of  seventy-five.  His  condition 
now  began  to  mend.  In  1751,  Sir  John  Heath- 
cote  gave  him  Coningsby^  of  one  hundred  and 
forty  pounds  a  year;  and  in  1755,  the  Chancel- 
lor added  Kirkby,  of  one  hundred  and  ten.  He 
complains  that  the  repair  of  the  house  at  Co- 
ningsby,  and  other  expenses,  took  away  the  profit 
In  1767,  4ie  published  "The  Fleece,"  his  great- 
est poetical  work,  of  which  I  will  not  suppress  a 
ludicrous  story.  Dodsley,  the  bookseller,  was 
one  day  mentioning  it  to  a  critical  visiter,  with 
more  expectation  of  success  than  the  other  could 
easily  aamit  In  the  conversation  the  Author's 
age  was  asked,  and  being  represented  as  ad- 
vanced in  life,  "  He  will,"  said  the  critic,  "be 
buried  in  woollen." 

He  did  not  indeed  long  survive  that  publica- 
tion, nor  long  enjoy  the  mcrease  of  lus  prefer- 
ments ;  for  in  1758  *  he  died. 

Dyer  is  not  a  poet  of  bulk  or  dignity  sufficient 


to  require  an  elaborate  criticism.  '^Grongar 
Hill  ^  is  the  happiest  of  his  productions ;  it  is 
not  indeed  very  accurately  written;  but  the 
scenes  which  it  displays  are  so  pleasing,  the 
images  which  they  raise  are  so  welcome  to  the 
mind,  and  the  reffections  of  the  writer  so  conso- 
nant to  the  general  sense  or  experience  of  man- 
kind, that  when  it  is  once  read,  it  will  be  read 
again. 

The  idea  of  "The  Ruins  of  Rome"  strikes 
more,  but  pleases  less,  and  the  title  raises  greater 
expectation  than  the  performance  gratifies.  Some 
passagea  however,  are  conceived  with  the  mind 
of  a  poet;  as  when,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
dilapidating  edifices,  he  says, 

—The  pilgrim  cfk 
At  dsad  of  night,  'mid  hb  orizona,  heara 
Af hast  the  voice  or  time,  disparting  townr. 
Tumbling  all  precipitate,  down  dash'd, 
Rattling  around,  loud  tbunderlag  to  the  moon. 

Of  "The  Fleece,"  which  never  became  po- 
pular, and  is  now  universally  neglected,  I  can 
say  little  that  is  likely  to  recall  it  to  attention. 
Tne  woolcomber  and  the  poet  appear  to  me 
such  discordant  natures,  that  an  attempt  to 
bring  them  together  is  to  couple  the  terpenl  wAh 
the  fowl.  When  Dyer,  whose  mind  waa  not 
unpoetical,  has  done  his  utmost,  by  interesting 
his  reader  in  our  native  commoidity,  by  inter- 
spersing rural  imagery  and  incidental  digres- 
sions, by  clothing  small  images  in  great  words, 
and  by  all  the  writer's  arts  of  delusion,  the 
meanness  natumlly  adhering,  and  the  irreve- 
rence habitually  annexed  to  trade  and  manufao 
ture,  sink  him  under  insuperable  oppression ; 
and  the  disgust  which  blank  verse,  encumbering 
and^  encumbered,  superadds  to  an  unpleasing 
subject,  soon  repels  tne  reader,  however  willing 
to  be  pleased. 

Let  me  however  honestly  report  whatever 
may  counteri)alance  this  weight  of  censure.  I 
have  been  told  that  Akenside,  who,  upon  a 
poetical  question,  has  a  right  to  be  heara,  said, 
"That  he  would  regulate  his  opinion  of  the 
reigning  taste  by  the  fate  of  Dyer's  'Fleece;' 
for,  if  that  were  iU-received,  ne  should  not 
think  it  any  longer  reasonable  to  expect  &mo 
from  excellenceL" 
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WiLUAM  SHBNSTOirfi,  the  son  of  Thomas 
Shenstone  and  Anne  Pen,  was  bom  in  Novem- 
ber, 1714,  at  the  Leasowes  in  Hales-Owen,  one 
of  those  insulated  districts  which,  in  the  division 
of  the  kingdom,  was  appended,  for  some  reason 
not  now  discovorable,  to  a  distant  county ;  and 
which,  though  surrountlod  by  Warwickshire  and 
Worcestershire,  belongs  to  Shropshire,  though 
perhaps  thirty  miles  distant  from  any  other  part 
of  it 

Ha  learned  to  read  of  an  old  dame  whom  his  I 


poem  of  "  The  School-Mistress "  has  deltverad 
to  posterity;  and  soon  received  such  delight 
from  books,  that  he  was  always  calling  for  fresh 
ontertxiinment,  and  expected  that,  when  any  of 
the  family  went  to  market,  a  new  book  should 
be  brought  him,  which,  when  it  came,  was  in 
fondnefis  carried  to  bed  and  laid  by  him.  It  is 
naid,  that  when  his  request  had  been  neglected, 
his  mother  wrapt  up  a  piece  of  wood  of  the  same 
form,  and  pacitied  him  for  the  night. 
As  he  grew  older  he  went  for  a  while  to  tfa6> 
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Gnumiar  School,  in  Hales-Owen,  &nd  was 
placed  afterwards  with  Mr.  Crumpton,  an  emi- 
nent schoolmaster,  at  Solibul,  where  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  the  quickness  of  his  pro- 
gress. 

When  he  was  young  (June,  1724)  he  was  de- 
prived of  his  father,  and  soon  after  (Au(;iist, 
1726)  of  his  grandfather,  and  was,  with  his 
brother,  who  died  afterwards  unmarried,  left  to 
the  care  of  his  grandmother,  who  managed  the 
estate. 

From  school  he  was  sent  in  1732  to  Pembroke 
College,  in  Oxford,  a  society  which  for  half  a 
century  has  been  eminent  for  English  Poetry 
and  elegant  literature.  Here  it  appears  that  he 
found  delight  and  advantage  ;  for  lie  continued 
his  name  in  the  book  ten  years,  though  he  took 
no  de^^ree.  After  the  first  four  years,  he  put  on 
the  avilian's  gown,  but  without  showing  any 
intention  to  engage  in  the  profession. 

About  the  time  when  he  went  to  Oxford,  the 
death  of  his  grandmother  devolved  his  affairs  to 
the  care  of  the  Reverend  Mr.  Dolman,  of  Brome, 
ID  Staflbrdshire,  whose  attention  he  always  men- 
tioned with  gratitude. 

At  Oxford  he  employed  himself  upon  English 
poetry:  and  in  1737  published  a  small  miscel- 
lany without  his  name. 

He  then  for  a  time  wandered  about,  to  ac- 
oraaint  himself  with  life,  and  was  sometimes  at 
London,  sometimes  at  Bath,  or  any  other  place 
of  public  resort ;  but  he  did  not  forget  his  poetry. 
He  published  in  1741  his  "Judsjinent  of  llcr- 
cnles,"  addressed  to  Mr.  Lyttclton,  whose  in- 
terest he  supported  with  great  warmth  at  an 
election :  this  was  next  year  followed  by  "  The 
School-Mistress." 

Mr.  Dolman,  to  whose  care  he  was  indebted 
for  his  ease  and  leisure,  died  in  1745,  and  the 
care  of  his  own  fortune  now  fell  upon  him.  lie 
tried  to  escape  it  a  while,  and  lived  at  liis  house 
with  his  tenants  who  wer^  distantly  related  : 
bnt  finding  that  imperfect  possession  inconve- 
nient he  took  the  whole  estate  into  his  own 
hands,  more  to  the  improvement  of  its  beauty, 
than  the  increase  of  its  produce. 

Now  was  excited  his  delight  in  rural  plea- 
sures and  his  ambition  of  rural  elegance :  he 
began  from  this  time  to  point  his  prospects,  to 
diversify  his  surface,  to  entangle  his  walks,  and 
to  wind  his  waters;  which  he  did  with  such 
judgment  and  such  fancy,  as  made  his  little  do- 
mam  the  envy  of  the  great,  and  the  admiration 
of  the  skilful ;  a  place  to  be  visited  by  travellers, 
and  copied  by  designers.  Whether  to  plant  a 
walk  in  undulating  curves,  and  to  place  a  bench 
at  every  turn  where  there  is  an  object  to  catch 
the  view ;  to  make  water  run  where  it  will  be 
heard,  and  to  stagnate  where  it  will  be  seen  ;  to 
leave  intervals  where  the  eye  will  be  pleased, 
and  to  thicken  the  plantation  where  there  is 
something  to  be  hidden;  demand  any  preat 
powers  of  mind,  I  will  not  inquire  :  perhaps  a 
surly  and  sullen  spectator  may  think  such  per- 
formances rather  the  sport  than  the  business  of 
human  reason.  But  it  must  he  at  least  confessed, 
that  to  embellish  the  form  of  Nature  is  an  inno- 
cent amusement ;  and  some  praise  must  be 
allowed,  by  the  most  supercilious  observer,  to 
him  who  does  best  what  such  multitudes  are 
contending  to  do  well. 

This  praise  was  the  praise  of  Shenstone ;  but, 


like  all  other  modes  of  felicity,  it  was  not  en- 

i'oyed  without  its  abatements.  Lyttelton  was 
lis  neighbour  and  his  rival,  whose  empire,  spa- 
cious and  opulent,  looked  with  disdain  on  the 
petty  state  that  appeared  behind  it.  For  a  while 
the  inhabitants  of  Hagley  affected  to  tell  their 
acquaintance  of  the  little  fellow  that  was  trying 
to  make  himself  admired ;  but  when  by  degrees 
the  Leasowes  Ibrced  tliemselves  into  notice,  they 
took  care  to  defeat  the  curiosity  which  they  could 
not  suppress,  by  conducting  their  visitants  per- 
versely to  inconvenient  points  of  view,  and  intro- 
ducing them  at  the  wrong  end  of  a  walk  to 
detect  a  deception ;  injuries  of  which  Shenstone 
would  heavily  complain.  Where  there  is  emu- 
lation there  will  be  vanity ;  and  where  there  is 
vanity  there  will  be  folly.* 

The  pleasure  of  Shenstone  was  all  in  his  eye; 
he  valued  what  he  valued  merely  for  its  looks : 
nothing  raised  his  indignation  more  than  to  ask 
if  there  were  any  fishes  in  his  water. 

His  house  was  mean,  and  be  did  not  improve 
it;  his  care  was  of  liis  grounds.  When  he 
came  home  from  his  walks  he  might  find  his 
floors  flooded  by  a  shower  through  the  broken 
roof;  but  could  spare  no  money  for  its  repa- 
ration. 

In  time  his  expenses  brought  clamours  about 
him,  that  overpowered  the  lamb's  bleat  and  the 
linnet's  song ;  and  liis  groves  were  haunted  by 
beings  very  different  from  fawns  and  fairies.! 
He  spent  his  estate  in  adorning  it,  and  his 
death  was  probably  hastened  by  his  anxieties. 
He  was  a  lamp  that  spent  its  oil  in  blazing.  It 
is  said,  tliat,  if  he  had  lived  a  Uttle  longer,  he 
would  have  been  assisted  by  a  pension :  such 
bounty  could  not  have  been  ever  more  properly 
bestowed  ;  but  tliat  it  was  ever  asked  is  not 
certain ;  it  is  too  certain  that  it  never  was  en> 
joyed. 

He  died  at  the  Leasowes,  of  a  putrid  fever, 
about  five  on  Friday  morning,  February  11,  1763; 
and  was  buried  by  the  side  of  his  brother  in  the 
churchyard  of  Hales-Owen. 

He  was  never  married,  though  he  might  have 
obtained  the  lady,  whoever  she  was,  to  whom  his 
"Pastoral  Ballad"  was  addressed.  He  is  repre- 
sented by  his  friend  Dodsley  as  a  man  of  great 
tenderness  and  generosity,  kind  to  all  that  were 

*  This  charge  againsi  the  Lyuelton  family  has  bera 
denied  with  some  degree  of  warmth  by  Mr.  Potter,  aod 
since  by  Mr.  Graves.  The  latter  aays,  "  The  truth  of 
the  case,  I  believe,  was,  that  the  Lyttelton  family  went 
BO  frequently  with  thoir  funiily  to  tlie  Leasowes,  that  they 
were  un>\iMng  to  brealc  in  upon  Mr.  Shenstone's  retirs- 
menl  on  every  occasion,  and  therefore  often  went  to  tbs 
principal  piinis  of  view  without  waiting  for  any  one  to 
conduct  iliem  regularJy  through  the  whole  walks.  Of 
this  Mr.  Shenstone  would  sometimes  peevishly  com> 
plain :  thoui^h,  I  am  per^iuaded,  he  never  really  suspected 
any  ill-natured  intention  in  his  worthy  and  much-valued 
neighbours.'*- -R. 

f  Mr.  Graves^  however,  expresses  his  belief  that  this 
is  a  groundh'ss  surmise.  "Mr.  Shenstone,"  he  adds, 
"  wacj  too  much  respected  in  the  neighbourhood  to  bs 
trrated  with  rudentps ;  and  though  liis  works,  (frugally 
as  they  wire  managed,)  added  to  his  manner  of  livin?, 
must  necessarily  Imve  made  him  exceed  his  income,  and, 
of  course,  he  might  sometimes  be  distressed  for  money, 
yet  he  had  too  much  spirit  to  expose  himself  to  insujts 
from  trilling  sums,  and  guarded  against  any  great  dis- 
ircss,  by  nnticipnting  a  few  hundreds  :  which  his  estate 
could  very  well  bear,  as  apjieared  by  what  remained  to 
hh  executors  afler  the  payment  of  his  debts,  and  his 
leiT'-cies  to  his  friends,  and  annuities  of  thirty  pounds  a 
year  to  one  servant,  and  six  pounds  to  another  ;  for  his- 
will  was  dictated  with  equal  justice  and  generosity." — R. 
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undm  lib  influence;  but  if  onee  oflended,  not 
easily  appeased;  inattentive  to  economy,  and 
carefesa  of  his  expenses.  In  his  person  he  was 
larger  than  the  middle  size,  with  something  clum- 
sy in  his  form  j  very  negligent  of  his  clothes,  and 
remarkable  for  wearing  his  gray  hair  in  a  particu- 
lar manner ;  for  he  held  that  tne  fashion  was  no 
rule  of  dress,  and  that  every  man  was  to  suit  his 
appearance  to  his  natural  fomi.* 

His  mind  was  not  very  comprehensive,  nor  his 
curiosity  active ;  he  had  no  value  for  those  parts 
of  knowledge  which  he  had  not  himself  culti- 
vated. 

His  life  was  unstained  by  any  crime ;  the  £^- 
gy  on  Jesse,  which  has  been  supposed  to  relate  an 
unfortunate  and  criminal  amour  of  his  own,  was 
known  by  his  friends  to  have  been  sui^gested  by 
the  story  of  ^liss  Godfrey,  in  Richardson's  "Pa- 
mela." 

What  Gray  tho\ight  of  his  character,  from  the 
perns  il  of  his  letters,  was  this : — 

"  I  have  read  too  an  octavo  volume  of  Shen- 
stone's  Letters.  Poor  man !  he  was  always 
wishing  for  money,  for  fame,  and  other  distinc- 
tions ;  and  his  whole  pliilosophy  conpistcd  in  liv- 
inij  against  his  will  in  retirement,  and  in  a  place 
which  his  tistc  had  adorned,  but  which  he  only 
enjoyed  when  people  of  note  came  to  see  ani 
commend  it  j  his  corresi)ondcnce  is  about  nothins: 
else  but  this  place  and  liis  own  writings,  with  two 
or  three  neighbouring  clergymen,  who  wrote 
verses  too." 

His  poems  consist  of  elcffies,  odea,  and  ballads, 
humorous  s:dlie?,  and  moral  pieces. 

His  conception  of  an  cleizy  he  has  in  his  pre- 
face very  judiciously  and  discriminately  cx))lain- 
e<l.  It  is,  according  to  his  account,  the  efilision 
of  a  contemplative  mind,  sometimes  plaintive, 
and  always  serious,  and  therefore  superior  to  the 
glitter  of  slight  ornaments.  His  compositions 
suit  not  ill  to  this  description.  His  topics  of  praise 
are  the  domestic  virtues,  and  his  thou^^hts  are 
pure  and  simple  ,*  but,  wanting  combination,  they 
want  variety.  The  peace  ofsolitude,  the  inno- 
cence of  inactivity,  and  the  unenvied  security  of 
an  humble  station,  can  fill  but  a  few  pa^^es. 
That  oC  which  the  essence  is  uniformity  will  be 
soon  described.  His  elegies  have  therefore  too 
much  resemblance  of  each  other. 

The  lines  are  sometimes  such  as  elegy  requires, 
Binouth  and  easv ;  but  to  this  praise  his  claim  is 
not  constant ;  his  diction  is  often  harsh,  improper, 
and  afTcctcd ;  his  words  ill-coined,  or  lil-cnosen ; 
and  his  phrase  unskilfully  inverted. 

The  lyric  poems  are  almost  all  of  the  light  and 
airy  kind,  such  as  trip  Ii>:htly  and  nimbly  along, 
without  the  load  of  any  weighty  meaning.  From 
these,  however,  RitrfU  Ehirance  has  some  right  to 
be  excepted,  I  once  heard  it  praised  by  a  very 
learned  lady ;  and  though  the  hues  are  irregular, 
and  die  thoughts  diffused  with  too  much  verbosi- 
ty, yet  it  cannot  be  denied  to  contain  both  philo- 
aopnical  arg:ument  and  poetical  spirit 

Of  the  rest  I  cannot  think  any  excellent:  "The 
Skylark "  pleases  me  best,  which  has,  however, 
more  of  the  epi^rram  than  of  the  ode. 


♦  **Th<"««»,"  says  Mr.  Gnvves,  "were  not  prechcly 
his  pciuiments,  ihouirh  h«  ilmuyht  ri"lii  fiiouuh,  that 
every  one  phould.  in  Kninp  tli'^^rc",  rniiMilt  Wxa  partioiilur 
*ham  nntl  complexion  in  ni1jiistiii;r  iiis  dross  ;  and  that 
no  fashion  oui^ht  to  Kanrtify  what  was  UDfracerul,  ab- 
•nrd,  or  really  deformed." 


But  the  four  parts  of  his  "Pastoral  BaOad'* 
demand  particular  notice.  I  cannot  but  regret 
that  it  is  pastoral;  an  intelligent  reader,  acquaint- 
ed with  the  scenes  of  real  life,  sickens  at  the 
mention  of  the  crook,  the  pipt,  the  sheen,  and  the 
kids,  which  it  is  not  neccssarv  to  bring  forward  to 
notice,  for  the  poet's  art  is  sefection,  and  he  ought 
to  show  the  beauties  without  the  grossness  of  the 
country  life.  His  stanza  seems  to  have  been 
chosen  in  imitation  of  Rowe's  "Despairing  Shep* 
herd." 

In  the  first  part  are  two  passages,  to  which  if 
any  mind  denies  its  sympatny,  it  has  no  aoqaaint- 
ance  with  love  or  nature. 

I  prisM  cvcTT  hour  that  went  by, 

Beyond  all  that  had  pleaa'd  me  before ; 
But  now  they  are  paat,  and  I  sigh. 

And  I  grieve  that  I  priz'd  them  no  mrae. 
When  foTc'd  the  fair  nymph  to  forego, 

What  anguish  I  felt  in  my  heart  f 
Yet  I  thought  (but  ii  might  not  be  so) 

'Twaa  with  pain  that  she  saw  me  depart 
She  gaz'd,  a-s  I  slowly  withdrew. 

My  path  I  could  hardly  discern  ; 
So  sweetly  she  bade  me  adieu, 

I  thought  tliat  bhc  bade  me  return. 

In  the  second  this  passage  has  its  prettineBS, 
though  it  be  not  equal  to  the  former: — 

I  have  found  out  a  pift  for  my  fair ; 

I  have  found  where  the  wood'pigeons  Iveed; 
But  let  me  that  plunder  forbear. 

She  will  say  Hwas  a  barbarous  deed : 

For  he  ne'er  could  be  true,  she  averred, 
Wlio  could  rob  a  poor  bird  of  its  youngs; 

And  I  lov'd  hcrihe  more  when  I  heard 
Such  tenderness  fall  from  her  tongue. 

In  the  third  he  mentions  the  common-places  of 
amorous  poetry  with  some  address: — 

'Tia  his  with  mock-pnasions  to  glow! 

'Tis  his  In  smooth  tales  to  unfold. 
How  her  face  is  as  bright  oa  the  snow. 

And  her  bosom,  be  sure,  is  aa  cold ; 

How  the  nightingales  labour  the  etndn. 
With  the  notes  of  this  charmer  to  vie 

How  tliey  vary  their  ^ccni"  in  vain. 
Repine  at  her  triumphs,  and  die. 

In  the  fourth  I  find  nothing  better  than  lliis  lift- 
tural  strain  of  Hope : — 

Alas  :  from  the  day  ih:.t  we  met. 

What  hdpc  of  an  end  to  my  woeS] 
When  I  cannot  endure  to  forget 

The  glance  that  undid  my  repose  ? 

Yet  Time  may  diminish  the  pain : 
The  flow'r,  and  the  shrub,  ^nd  the  tree. 

Which  I  reared  for  her  pleasure  in  vain, 
In  lime  may  have  comfort  for  me. 

His  Levities  are  by  their  title  exempted  from 
the  severities  of  criticism ;  yet  it  may  be  remark* 
ed  in  a  few  words,  that  his  humour  is  sometimes 
gross,  and  seldom  sprightly. 

Of  the  moral  poems,  the  first  is  "  The  Choice 
of  Hercules,"  from  Xcnophon,  The  numbers 
are  smooth,  the  diction  elegant,  and  the  thoughts 
just ;  but  8omethin((  of  vigour  is  still  to  be  wish- 
ed, which  it  might  have  Wi  by  brevity  and  com- 
pression. His  "  Fate  of  Dehcacy"  has  an  air 
of  gayetv,  but  not  a  very  pointed  and  general 
moral  His  blank  verses,  those  that  can  read 
them  may  probably  find  to  be  like  the  blank 
verses  of  his  neighbours.  *'Love  and  Honour" 
is  derived  from  the  old  ballad,  "Did  you  not  hear 
of  a  Spanish  Lady  ?  " — Imsh  it  weU  enough  to 
wish  it  were  in  rhyme. 

"  The  School-Mistress,"  of  which  I  know  not 
what  claim  it  has  to  stand  among  the  moral 
works,  is  surely  the  most  pleasant  ofShenetooe^ 


MO 
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podonnuioei.  The  adoptkm  of  a  particular 
alyla,  in  light  and  short  compositions,  contributes 
noch  to  the  increase  of  pleasure ;  we  are  enter- 
tained at  once  with  two  imitations,  of  nature  in 
the  sentiments,  of  the  ori^nal  author  in  the  style ; 
and  between  them  the  mmd  is  kept  in  perpetual 
MAployment 


The  genenJ  rooommendation  of  Shenatone  k 
easiness  and  simplici^;  his  general  defect  is 
want  of  comprehension  and  variety.  Had  his 
mind  been  better  stored  with  knowledge,  whe- 
ther he  could  have  been  great,  I  know  not;  he 
could  certainly  have  been  agreeable^ 


YOUNa 


The  following  life  was  written,  at  my  request, 
by  a  fientleman  who  had  better  information  than 
I  coiud  easily  have  obtained ;  and  the  public 
will  perhaps  wish  that  I  had  solicited  and  ob- 
lained  more  such  favours  from  him.'^ 

"DfiAaSm, 

**  In  consequence  of  our  different  conversations 
about  authentic  materials  for  the  life  of  Young, 
I  send  you  the  following  detail. 

''Of  great  men,  something  must  always  be 
aaid  to  gratify  curiosity.  Of  the  illustrious  Au- 
thor of  the  "  Night  Thoughts"  much  has  been 
told  of  which  there  never  could  have  been  proofs ; 
and  little  care  appears  to  have  been  taken  to  tell 
that,  of  which  proofs,  with  little  trouble^  might 
liave  been  procured.'' 

Edward  Young  was  bom  at  ITpham,  near 
Winchester,  in  June,  1681.  He  was  the  son  of 
Edward  Young,  at  that  time  fellow  of  Winches- 
ter College  and  rector  of  Upham ;  who  was  the 
•on  of  Ja  Younff,  of  Woodhay,  in  Berkshire, 
styled  by  Wood,  gentUman,  In  September, 
168S,  the  Poet^s  father  was  collated  to  the  pre- 
bend of  Gillingham  Minor,  in  the  church  of  Sa- 
nim,  by  Bishop  Ward.  Wlien  Ward's  faculties 
were  impaired  through  age,  his  duties  were 
necessarily  performed  by  others.  We  learn  from 
Wood,  that  at  a  visitation  of  Sprat's,  July  the 
ISth,  1686,  the  prebendary  preached  a  Latin 
■crmon,  afterwards  published,  with  which  the 
bishop  was  so  pleascSd,  that  he  told  the  chapter 
he  was  concerned  to  find  the  preacher  had  one 
of  the  worst  prebends  in  their  church.  Some 
time  after  thi^  in  consequence  of  his  merit  and 
reputation^  or  of  the  interest  of  Lord  Bradford, 
to  whom,  in  1702,  he  dedicated  two  volumes  of 
sermons,  he  was  appointed  chaplain  to  King 
William  and  Gtueen  Mary,  and  preferred  to  tlie 
deanery  of  Sarum.  Jacob,  who  wrote  in  1720, 
says,  "  he  was  chaplain  and  clerk  of  the  closet  to 
the  late  queen,  who  honoured  him  by  standing 
flodmother  to  the  Poet."  His  fellowship  of 
Winchester  he  resigned  in  favour  of  a  gentle- 
man of  the  name  of  Harris,  who  married  his 
only  daughter.  The  Dean  died  at  Sarum,  after 
a  short  iUness,  in  1705,  in  the  sixty-third  year 
of  his  age.  On  the  Sunday  after  his  decease 
Bishop  Burnet  preached  at  the  cathedral,  and 
began  his  sermon  with  saying,  "  Death  has  been 
of  late  walking  round  us,  and  making  breach 
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upon  breach  tlpon  us,  and  has  now  cairied  away 
the  head  of  this  body  with  a  stroke ;  ao  that  he, 
whom  you  saw  a  week  ago  distributing  the  holy 
mysteries,  is  now  laid  in  the  dusL  Bat  he  stiU 
lives  in  the  many  exceltetit  directions  he  has  left 
us,  both  how  to  live  obd  how  to  die." 

The  Dean  placed  his  son  upon  the  foulidaUon 
at  Winchester  College,  where  he  had  himself 
been  educat^ed.  At  mis  school  Eld  ward  Youne 
remained  till  the  election  after  his  eighteenth 
birthday,  the  period  at  which  those  upon  the 
foundation  are  superannuated.  Whether  he  did 
not  betray  his  abilities  early  in  life,  or  his  mas- 
ters had  not  skill  enough  to  discover  in  their 
pupil  any  marks  of  genius  for  which  he  merited 
reward,  or  no  vacancy  at  Oxford  ofiered  them 
an  opportunity  to  bestow  upon  him  the  reward 
provided  for  merit  by  William  of  Wykeham ; 
certain  it  is,  tliat  to  an  Oxford  fellowship  our 
Poet  did  not  succeed.  By  chance,  or  by  choice. 
New  College  cannot  claim  the  honour  of  num- 
bering among  its  fellows  him  who  wrote  the 
"Night  Thoughts." 

On  the  13th  of  October,  1703,  he  was  entered 
an  independent  member  of  New  Coll^ie,  that 
he  might  live  at  little  expense  in  the  warden's 
lodgings,  who  was  a  particular  friend  of  his 
father's,  till  he  should  be  qualified  to  stand  for,  a 
fellowship  at  All  Souls.  In  a  few  months  the 
warden  of  New  Collece  died.  He  then  removed 
to  Corpus  College.  The  president  of  this  society, 
from  regard  al^  for  his  father,  invited  him  tlu- 
ther,  in  order  to  lessen  his  academical  expenses. 
In  170S,  he  was  nondnated  to  a  law^lowship 
at  All  Souls  by  Archbishop  Tenison,  into  whose 
hands  it  came  b^  devolution.  Such  re|>eated 
patronage,  while  it  justifies  Burnet's  praise  of 
the  father,  reflects  credit  on  the  conduct  of  the 
son :  the  manner  in  which  it  was  exerted  seems 
to  prove  that  the  father  did  not  leave  behind 
much  wealth 

On  the  23d  of  April,  1714,  Youn^  took  his 
degree  of  bachelor  of  civil  laws,  and  his  doctor's 
degree  on  the  10th  of  June,  1719. 

Soon  after  he  went  to  Oxfon),  he  discovered, 
it  is  said,  an  inclination  for  pupils.  Whether  he 
ever  commenced  tutor  is  not  known.  None  has 
hitherto  boasted  to  have  received  his  acade- 
mical instruction  from  the  author  of  the  '*  Ni^t 
Thoughts." 

It  is  probable  that  his  College  was  proud  of 
him  no  less  as  a  scholar  than  as  a  poet ;  for,  in 
1716,  when  the  foundation  of  the  Codrington 
Library  was  laid,  two  years  afler  he  had  t&ea 
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AM  bachelor's  degree,  Toung  waa  appoi|»ted  to 
ipeak  the  Latin  oratitHi.  This  is  at  leastparti* 
colar  for  being  dedicated  in  English  "  To  the 
Ladiea  of  the  Codiington  Family."  To  these 
ladies  he  says,  that  **he  was  unayoidably  flung 
into  a  singularity,  by  being  obliged  to  write  an 
epistle  dedicatory  Toid  of  common-place,  and 
such  a  one  was  never  published  before  by  any 
Author  whatever:  that  this  practice  absolved 
them  from  any  obligation  of  reading  what  was 
presented  to  them ;  and  that  the  bookseller  ap- 
proved of  it,  because  it  would  make  people  stare, 
was  absmd  enough,  and  perfectly  right." 

Of  this  oration  there  is  no  appearance  in  his 
own  edition  of  his  works ;  ana  prefixed  to  an 
edition  by  Curll  and  Tonson,  1741,  is  a  letter 
Irom  Young  to  Curll,  if  we  may  credit  Curll, 
dated  December  the  9th,  1739,  wherein  he  savs, 
that  he  has  not  leisure  to  review  what  he  for- 
merly wrote,  and  adds,  '*  I  have  not  the  '  Enistle 
to  Lord  Lansdowne.'  If  vou  will  take  my  aavice, 
I  would  have  you  omit  that,  and  the  Oration  on 
Codrington.  I  think  the  collection  will  sell  beu 
ler  without  them.** 

There  are  who  relate,  that,  when  first  Young 
finmd  himself  independent,  and  his  own  master 
at  AH  Souls,  he  was  not  the  ornament  to  reli- 
gion and  morality  which  he  afterwards  became. 

The  authority  of  his  father,  indeed,  had  ceased, 
some  time  before,  by  his  death ;  and  Young  was 
certainly  not  ashamed  to  be  patronised  by  the 
infiunous  Wharton.  But  Wnarton  befriended 
in  Young,  perhaps,  the  poet,  and  particularly 
the  traeedian.  li  virtuous  authors  must  be  pa- 
InmiMd  only  by  virtuous  peers,  who  shall  point 
them  out  7 

Yet  Pope  is  said  by  Ruffhead  to  have  told 
Waiburton,  that  ''  Young  had  much  of  a  sub- 
lime inenius,  though  without  common  sense;  so 
that  ms  gentus,.havin^  no  guide,  was  perjsetually 
liable  to  degenerate  into  oombast  This  made 
him  pass  a  jcoHsh  ymith,  the  sport  of  peers  and 
poets ;  but  his  having  a  very  good  heart  enabled 
nim  to  support  the  clerical  diaracter,  when  he 
aanmed  it,  first  with  decency,  and  afterwards 
with  honour.'* 

They  who  think  ill  of  Young's  morality  in 
the  early  part  of  his  lifi^  may  permipe  be  wrong ; 
bat  Tinoal  could  not  err  in  his  opinion  of 
Young's  warmth  and  ability  in  the  cause  of  re* 
ligion.  Tindal  used  to  spend  much  of  his  time 
•t  All  Souls.  '*  The  other  boys,"  said  the  Athe- 
ist, ''I  can  always  answer^  because  I  always 
know  whence  they  have  their  are:ument8,  which 
I  have  read  a  hundred  times ;  but  that  fellow 
Yoong  is  continually  pestering  me  with  some* 
thing  of  his  own."* 

Aifter  all,  Tindal  and  the  censurers  of  Young 
may  be  raconcileable.  Young  might,  for  two 
or  three  years,  have  tried  that  kind  of  life,  in 
which  his  natural  principles  would  not  sufier 
him  to  wallow  long.  If  this  were  so,  he  has  left 
behind  him  not  only  his  evidence  in  favour  of 
virtue,  but  the  potent  testimony  of  experience 
against  vice. 

*  its  my  great  friend  to  now  become  the  eubject  of 
biography,  k  ebould  be  told,  that,  every  time  I  called  u])on 
Johnson  auring  the  time  I  was  employed  In  collecting 
maisrialalbr  thla  life  and  putting  h  together,  he  never 
suffered  me  to  depart  without  some  auch  farewell  aa  this : 
"Donn  forget  that  rascal  Tindal,  sir.  Be  sure  lo  hang 
ep  the  Athem."  Alluding  to  thto  snecdoce,  which  John- 
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We  shall  soon  see  that  one  of  his  earliest  pro* 
ductions  was  more  serious  than  what  comea 
fix>m  the  generality  of  unfledged  poets. 

Young  perhaps  ascribed  the  sood  fortune  of 
Addison  to  the  *^  Poem  to  his  Majesty,"  pre« 
sented,  with  a  copy  of  verses,  to  Somers ;  and 
hoped  that  he  also  might  soar  to  wealth  and 
honour  on  wings  of  the  same  kind.  His  first 
poetical  tlight  was  when  Clueen  Anne  called  up 
to  the  House  of  Lords  the  sons  of  the  Earls  of 
Northampton  and  Aylesbury,  and  added,  in  one 
day,  ten  others  to  thfe  number  of  peers.  In  order 
to  reconcile  the  people  to  one,  at  least,  of  the 
new  lords,  he  publisked.  in  1719,  **  An  Epistle 
to  the  Right  Honourable  George  Lord  Lan^* 
downe."  In  this  composition  me  Poet  pours 
out  his  panegyric  with  thg  extravagance  of  a 
young  man,  who  thinks  his  present  stock  of 
wealth  will  never  be  exhausted. 

The  poem  seems  intended  also  to  reconcile  the 

Eublic  to  the  late  peace.  This  is  endeavoured  to 
e  done  by  showmg  that  men  are  slain  in  war, 
and  that  m  peace  *Miarvcst8  wave,  and  Com^ 
merce  swells  her  sail."  If  this  be  humanityi 
for  which  he  meant  it,  is  it  politics  ?  Another 
purpose  of  this  Epistle  appears  to  have  been,  to 
prepare  the  public  for  the  receptk>n  of  some  tr»« 
geay  he  might  have  in  hand.  His  Lordship's 
patronage,  he  says,  will  not  let  him  "  repent  nitf 
passion  for  the  stage;"  and  the  particular  praise 
bestowed  on  *' Othello"  and  <'Oroonoko"  looki 
as  if  some  such  character  as  Zang|a  was  even 
then  in  contemplation.  The  aflectionate  men- 
tion of  the  deatn  of  his  friend  Harrison,  of  New 
College,  at  the  close  of  this  poem,  is  an  instance 
of  Young's  art,  which  displayed  itself  so  won<' 
deriiilly  some  time  afterwanls  in  the  "  Night 
Thoughts,"  of  making  the  publico  party  in  nis 
private  sorrow. 

Should  justice  call  upon  you  to  censure  tfaie 
poem,  it  ou^ht  at  least  to  be  remembered  that 
ne  did  not  insert  it  in  his  works ;  and  that  in 
the  letter  to  Curll,  as  we  have  seen,  he  advisee 
its  omission.  The  booksellers,  in  the  late  body 
of  English  Poetry,  should  have  distinguished 
what  was  deliberately  rejected  by  the  respective 
aothorB.t  This  I  shall  be  careful  to  do  ivith 
regard  to  Youn^.  ''I  think,"  says  he,  '<the 
following  pieces  in  four  volumes  to.be  the  most 
excusable  of  all  that  I  have  written ;  and  I  Irish 
less  apolopf  was  needful  for  these.  As  there  ie 
no  recalhng  what  is  got  abroad,  the  pieces  here 
republished  I  have  revised  and  corrected,  and 
rendered  them  as  pardonahU  as  it  was  in  my 
power  to  do." 

Shall  the  gates  of  repentance  be  shut  only 
against  literary  sinners? 

When  Ad(fison  pubUshcd  <<CatOf«  in  171Sy 
Young  had  the  honour  of  prefixing  to  it  a  re* 
commendatory  copy  of  verses.  This  is  one  ol 
the  pieces  wnich  the  Author  of  the  ''Night 
Thoughts"  did  not  republish. 

On  the  appearance  of  his  Poem  on  the  Lad 
Day,  Addison  did  not  return  Young's  compli* 
nient;  but  *<  The  Englishman"  of  October  S9| 
1713,  which  was  probably  written  by  Addison^ 
speaks  handsomely  of  this  poem.  "  The  Last 
Day,"  was  published  soon  alter  the  peacoi  The 
vice-chancellor's  imprinuUvr,  for  it  was  printed 

t  Dr.  Johneon,  in  many  cases,  thought  sad  dtrsetod 
i  differently,  parttculariy  in  Young's  Worka.'-tf.  n. 
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at  Oxford,  n  dated  March  tlie  19th,  1713.-^ 
fYom  the  exordium,  Young  appears  to  have 
spent  some  time  on  the  composition  of  it  While 
other  bards  *'  with  Britain's  hero  set  their  souls 
on  fire,"  he  draws,  he  says,  a  deeper  scene. — 
Marlborough  had  been  considered  by  Britain  as 
her  hero ;  but,  when  the  "  Last  Day  "  was  pub- 
lished, female  cabal  had  bla&tcd  for  a  time  the 
laurels  of  Blenheim.  This  serious  poera  was 
fiaished  by  Young  as  early  as  17i0,  before  he 
was  thirty,  for  part  of  it  is  printed  in  the 
^Tatler."*  It  was  inscribed  to  the  Gtueen,  in 
a  dedication,  which,  for  some  reason,  he  did  not 
admit  into  his  works.  It  tells  her,  that  his  only 
title  to  the  great  honour  he  now  docs  himself,  is 
the  obligation  which  he  formerly  received  from 
her  royal  indulgence. 

(MT  this  obligation  nothing  is  now  known,  un- 
less  he  aUaded  to  her  being  bis  godmother.  He 
18  said  indeed  to  have  been  engaged  at  a  settled 
stipend  as  a  writer  for  the  court.  In  Swift's 
^  Rhapsody  on  Poetry  "  are  these  lines,  speak- 
ing of  the  court — 

Whence  Oay  was  banishM  in  diejErace, 
Where  Pope  will  never  show  his  face, 
Where  T —  miin  torture  hie  invention 
To  flatter  knarei ,  or  lose  hie  pension. 

That  Y —  means  Young  seems  clear  from  four 

other  lines  in  the  same  poem : 

Attend,  ye  Popes  and  Younga  and  Geye, 
And  tune  your  harpe  and  strew  your  bays ; 
Your  panogyricfi  here  provide ; 
You  cannot  err  on  flattery's  side. 

Yet  who  shall  say  with  certainty,  that  Young 
was  a  pensioner?  In  all  modem  periods  of  this 
eottntry,  have  not  the  writers  on  one  side  been  re- 
gularly called  hirelings,  and  on  the  other  patriots  ? 

Of  the  dedication  the  complexion  is  cleariy 
politicaL  It  speaks  in  the  highest  terms  of  the 
late  peace ;  it  gives  her  Majesty  praise  indeed 
lor  nor  victories,  but  says,  that  tlie  Author  is 
more  pleased  to  see  her  rise  from  this  lower 
world,  soaring  above  the  clouds,  passing  the 
first  and  second  heavens,  and  leaving  the  fixed 
stars  behind  her ;  nor  will  he  lose  her  there,  he 
says,  but  keep  her  still  in  view  through  the 
boundless  spaces  on  the  other  side  of  creation, 
in  her  journey  towards  eternal  bliss,  till  he  be- 
holds the  heaven  of  heavens  open,  and  angels  re- 
ceiving and  conveying  her  still  onward  from  the 
stretch  of  his  imagination,  wliich  tires  in  her 
pursuit,  and  falls  back  again  to  earth. 

The  Ctueen  was  soon  called  away  from  this 
lower  world,  to  a  place  where  human  praise  or 
human  flattery,  even  less  general  than  this,  are 
of  little  consequence.  If  Young  thought  the 
dedication  contained  only  the  praise  of  truth,  he 
should  not  have  omitted  it  in  his  works.  Was 
he  conscious  of  the  exaggeration  of  party? 
Then  he  should  not  have  MTitten  it  The  poem 
itself  is  not  without  a  jrlance  towards  politics, 
notwithstanding  the  subject  The  cry  that  the 
church  was  in  danger  had  not  yet  subsided. — 
The  "Last  Day,"  written  by  a  layman,  was 
much  approved  by  the  ministry  and  tlieir  friends. 

Before  the  Gtuocm's  deatli,  "The  force  of 
Religion,  or  Vanquished  Love,"  was  sent  into 
the  world.  Tiiis  poem  is  founded  on  the  exe- 
cution of  Lady  Jano  Grey,  an']  hor  husband. 
Lord  Guildford,  1554,  a  'yitr)rv  cUos(«u  for  the 
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subject  of  a  tragedy  by  Edmand  Smith,  and 
wrought  into  a  tragedy  by  Rowe.  The  dedicar 
tion  of  it  to  the  Countess  of  Salisbufy  does  nol 
appear  in  his  own  edition.  He  hopes  it  may  be 
some  excuse  for  his  presumption,  that  the  story 
could  not  have  been  read  without  thoughts  of 
the  Countess  of  Salisbury,  though  it  had  been 
dedicated  to  another.  **To  behold,"  he  pro- 
ceeds, "  a  person  only  virtuous,  stirs  in  us  a  pnip 
dent  regret ;  to  behold  a  person  tml^  amiable  to 
the  sight,  warms  us  with  a  religious  indignation ; 
but  to  turn  our  eyes  to  a  Countess  of  Sahsbnry, 
gives  us  pleasure  and  improvement ;  it  works  a 
sort  of  miracle,  occasions  the  bias  of  our  nature 
to  fall  off  from  sin,  and  makes  out  veiy  senses 
and  affections  converts  to  pur  religion,  and  pro- 
moters of  our  duty."  His  flattery  was  as  resdy 
for  the  other  sex  as  for  ours,  and  was  at  least  as 
well  adapted. 

August  the  27th,  1714,  Pope  writes  to  his 
friend  Jervas,  that  he  is  just  arrived  firom  Ox- 
ford ;  that  every  one  is  much  concerned  for  the 
Ctueen's  death,  but  th^t  no  panegyrics  are  ready 
yet  for  the  King.  Nothing  like  friendship  had 
yet  taken  place  between  Pope  and  Young ;  for, 
soon  after  the  event  whicn  Pope  mentions, 
Youue:  published  a  poem  on  the  Ctueen's  death, 
and  his  Majesty's  accession  to  the  throne.  It 
is  inscribed  to  Addison,  then  secretary  to  the 
lords  justices.  Whatever  were  the  obligations 
which  he  had  formerly  received  from  Anne,  the 
Poet  appears  to  aim  at  something  of  the  same 
sort  from  Geor»e.  Of  the  poem  the  intention 
seems  to  have  oeen,  to  show  that  he  had  the 
same  extravagant  strain  of  praise  for  a  King  as 
for  a  Ctueen.  To  discover,  at  the  very  onset  of 
a  foreigner's  reign,  that  the  gods  bless  his  new 
subjects  in  such  a  King,  is  something  more  than 
praise.  Neither  was  this  deemed  one  of  his 
excusable  pieces.    We  do  not  find  it  in  his  woriES. 

Young's  father  had  been  well  acquainted  with 
Lady  Anne  Wharton,  the  first  wife  of  Thomas 
Wharton,  Esq.  afterwards  Marquis  of  Whar- 
ton ;  a  lady  celebrated  for  her  [K>etical  talents 
by  Burnet  and  by  Waller. 

To  the  Dean  of  Sarum's  visitation  sermon, 
already  mentioned,  were  added  some  verses  **  by 
that  excellent  poetess  Mrs.  Anne  Wharton," 
upon  its  being  translated  into  English,  at  the 
instance  of  Waller,  by  Atwood.  Wharton, 
after  he  became  ennobled,  did  not  drop  the  son 
of  his  old  friend.  In  him,  during  the  snort  time 
he  lived.  Young  found  a  patron,  and  in  his  dis- 
solute descendant  a  friend  and  a  companion.— 
The  Marquis  died  in  April,  1715.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  the  next  year  the  young  Marquis  set 
out  upon  his  travels,  from  which  he  returned  in 
about  a  twelvemonth.  The  beginning  of  1717 
carried  him  to  Ireland  ;  where,  says  the  Biogra* 
phia,  "on  the  score  of  his  extraordinary  quali- 
ties, he  had  the  honour  done  him  of  bein^  ad- 
mitted, though  under  age,  to  takfe  his  seat  in  the 
House  of  Lords," 

With  this  unhappy  character,  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  Young  went  to  Ireland.  From  his  letter 
to  Richardson  on  "Original  Composition,"  it  is 
clear  he  was,  at  some  period  of  his  life,  in  that 
country'.  "  I  remember,"  says  he,  in  that  letter, 
sppaking  of  Swift,  "  as  I  and  others  were  taking 
with  him  an  evening  walk,  about  a  mile  out  of 
Dublin,  he  stopped  short ;  we  passed  on  ;  but 
perceiving  he  djd  not  follow  us,  I  went  back  and 
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fbnnd  hbn  fixed  aa  a  statue,  and  earnestly 
gazing  upward  at  a  noble  elm,  which  in  its  up- 
permost oranches  was  much  withered  and  de- 
cayed. Pointing  at  it,  he  said,  *I  shall  be*  like 
that  tree,  I  shall  die  at  top.' ''  Is  it  not  probable 
that  this  visit  to  Ireland  was  paid  when  he  had 
an  opportunity  of  going  thither  with  his  avowed 
friend  and  patron  ? 

From  *'The  Englishman"  it  appears  that  a 
tragedy  by  Young  was  in  the  tlieatre  so  early  as 
1713.  Yet  ^^Busiris"  was  not  brought  upon 
Drury-lane  stage  till  1719.  It  was  inscribed  to 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  "  because  the  late  in- 
stances he  had  received  of  his  Grace's  undeserv- 
ed and  uncommon  favour,  in  an  affair  of  some 
consequence,  forei^  to  the  theatre,  had  taken 
from  him  the  pri^ege  of  choosing  a  patron." 
The  dedication  he  aflerwanls  suppressed. 

'*Busiri8"was  followed  in  the  ^car  1731  by 
"The  Revenge."  He  dedicated  this  famous  tra- 
gedy to  the  Duke  of  Wharton.  "  Your  Grace," 
says  the  dedication,  "has  been  pleased  to  make 
yourself  accessary  to  the  following  scenes,  not 
only  by  suggesting  the  most  beautiful  incident  in 
them,  but  by  muung  all  possible  provision  for 
the  success  of  the  whole." 

That  his  Grace  should  have  suggested  the  in- 
ddent  to  which  he  alludes,  whatever  that  incident 
might  have  been,  is  not  unlikely.  The  lost  men- 
tal exertion  of  the  supcraimuated  young  man,  in 
lus  quarters  at  Lerida,  in  Spain,  was  some  scenes 
of  a  tragedy  on  the  story  of  Mary  Clucen  of  Scots. 

Dryden  dedicated  "  Marriage  a-la-Mode "  to 
Wharton's  infamous  relation  Rochester,  whom 
he  acknowledges  not  only  as  the  defender  of  liis 
poetry,  but  as  the  promoter  of  his  fortune.  Young 
concludes  his  address  to  \Vliarton  tlius — "  My 
present  fortune  is  his  bounty,  and  my  future  his 
care,  which  I  will  venture  to  say  will  be  always 
remembered  to  Iiis  honour,  since  he,  I  know,  in- 
tended his  generosity  as  an  encouragement  to 
merit,  though,  through  liis  very  pardonable  par- 
tiality to  one  who  bears  him  so  sincere  a  duty  and 
respect,  I  happened  to  receive  the  benefit  of  it." 
That  he  ever  had  such  a  patron  as  Wharton, 
Yoang  took  all  the  pains  in  (lis  power  to  conceal 
from  the  world,  by  excluding  this  dedication  from 
his  works.  He  snould  have  remembered  tliat  he 
at  the  same  time  concealed  his  obligation  to 
Wharton  for  the  most  bemitifid  incident  in  what  is 
BDrely  not  his  least  beautiful  composition.  The 
passage  just  quoted  is,  in  a  poem  afterwards 
aiddresdea  to  Walpole,  literally  copied : 

Be  this  thy  partial  smile  from  censure  free  ! 
*Twa8  meant  for  merit,  though  it  fell  on  me. 

While  Youn'^,  who,  in  liis  "  Love  of  Fame," 
complains  grievously  how  oflrn  "dedications 
wash  an  JEthiop  white,"  was  painting  r.n  amiable 
Duke  of  Wharton  in  perishable  prose,  Pope  was, 
perhaps,  bo<rinning  to  de^^cribe  the  "  scorn  and 
wonder  of  his  days"  in  lasting  verse. 

To  the  patronage  of  such  a  character,  had 
Young  studied  men  as  much  as  Pope,  he  would 
have  known  how  little  to  have  trujsted.  Younji^, 
however,  was  certainly  indebted  to  it  for  some- 
thing material;  and  the  Duke's  regard  for 
Young,  added  to  liis  **  lust  of  praise,"  procured 
to  All  Souls  College  a  donation,  which  was  not 
iocigotten  by  the  poet  when  he  dedicated  "  The 
Revenge." 

It  wUl  surprise  jou  to  see  me  cite  aecond  Ai- 
lana,  Case  136,  Stiles  ter$u9  the  Attorney-Gene- 


ral, Maix^  14, 1740,  as  authority  fi>r  the  life  of  a 
poet  But  biographers  do  not  always  find  such 
certain  guides  as  the  oaths  of  the  persons  whom 
they  record.  Chancellor  Hardwicke  was  to  d»* 
termine  whether  two  annuities,  granted  by  the 
Duke  of  Wharton  to  Yoimg,  were  for  legal  con- 
siderations. One  was  dated  the  24th  of  March, 
1719,  and  accounted  for  liis  Grace's  bounty  in  a 
style  princely  and  commendable,  if  not  legal— 
"  considering  that  the  public  good  is  advanced  by 
the  encouragement  of  learning  and  the  polite  artS| 
and  being  pleased  therein  with  the  atten^ts  oi 
Dr.  Young,  in  consideration  thereof^  and  of  tha 
love  I  bear  him,"  &c  The  other  was  dated  the 
10th  of  July,  1722. 

Youn^,  on  his  examination,  swore  that  he 
quitted  the  Exeter  family,  and  refused  an  annuity 
of  one  hundred  pounds,  which  had  been  o^red 
bun  for  life  if  he  would  continue  tutor  to  Lord 
Burleiu^Ii,  upon  the  pressmg  solicitations  of  the 
Duke  of  Wharton,  and  his  Grace's  assurances  ol 
providing  for  him  in  a  much  more  ample  manner, 
it  also  appeared  that  the  Duke  had  given  him  a 
bond  for  six  hundred  potmds,  dated  the  15th  of 
Me7c!i,  1721,  in  consideration  of  his  taking  seve- 
ral juiirn'. }  H,  and  l)oing  at  great  expenses,  in  order 
to  be  chosen  member  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
at  tlie  Duke's  dvHire,  and  in  connidoration  of  his 
not  tckin^'  two  livings  of  two  himdred  pounds  and 
I'sAW  hundred  pounds,  in  the  gift  of  All  Souls 
Co!lt-:v»-.  i»p  his  Grace's  promises  of  serving  and 
advGPCwij:  him  in  the  world. 

Of  Iiis  ad«'entures  in  the  Exeter  family  I  am  un- 
able to  (!Jive  any  account  The  attempt  to  get 
into  parliament  was  at  Cirencester,  where  Young 
stood  a  contested  election.  His  Grace  discovered 
in  him  talents  for  oratory  as  well  as  for  poetry : 
nor  was  this  jud;?incnt  wrong.  Young,  after  he 
took  orders,  became  a  very  popular  preacher,  and 
was  much  followed  for  the  grace  ana  animation  of 
his  delivery.  By  his  oratorical  talents  he  waa 
once  in  his  life,  according  to  the  Biographia,  de* 
serted.  As  he  was  preachin°^  in  his  turn  at  St. 
James's,  he  plaiiilv  perceived  it  was  out  of  his 
power  to  command  tlie  attention  of  his  audience. 
This  so  affected  the  feelings  of  the  preacher,  that 
he  sat  back  in  the  pulpit  and  burst  into  tean. 
But  we  must  pursue  his  poetical  life 

In  1719  he  lamented  the  death  of  Addison,  in 
a  letter  addressed  to  their  common  friend  Tickell. 
For  tiie  secret  history  of  the  following  lines,  if 
they  contain  any,  it  is  now  vain  to  seek : 

In  jot/  onre  Joined,  in  sorrow,  now,  for  years— 
Paniicr  in  t'ricf  iiiiJ  broiher  of  my  tears, 
Tickell,  accejjt  ihU  verse,  thy  mournAil  duo. 

From  vour  account  of  Tickell  it  appears  that 
he  and  11  oung  used  to  **  communicate  to  each 
other  whatever  verses  ^ey  wrote,  even  to  the 
least  things." 

In  1719  appeared  a  "Paraplu-ase  on  Part  of 
the  Book  of  Job."  Parker,  to  whom  it  is  dedi* 
cated,  hud  not  long,  by  means  of  the  seals,  been 
qualified  for  a  patron.  Of  tliis  work  the  Author's 
opinion  may  be  known  from  his  letter  to  Curll : 
"You  seem,  in  the  Collection  you  propose,  to 
have  omitted  what  I  think  may  claim  the  first 
plaoe  in  it:  I  mean  a  Translation  from  Part  of 
Job,  printea  by  Mr.  Tonson."  The  DedicatioD, 
which  W(is  only  suffered  to  appear  in  Mr.  Ton- 
son's  edition,  while  it  speaks  with  satisfiMStion  at' 
his  present  retirement,  seems  to  make  an  uOMoa 
struggle  to  escape  from  retirement    Bat  4'N«y 
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one  who  ongf  in  the  dark  does  not  wag  fimn  jqj. 
it  is  addressed,  in  no  common  strain  of  flatteiT, 
to  a  chancellor,  of  whom  he  dear^  appears  to 
have  had  no  Und  of  knowledge. 

Of  his  Satires  it  would  not  nave  been  poesiUe 
to  fix  the  dates  without  the  assistance  of  first 
editions,  which,  as  you  had  occasion  to  observe 
in  your  account  of  Diyden,  are  with  difficulty 
found.  We  must  then  have  refened  to  the 
poems  to  discover  when  they  were  written.  For 
these  internal  notes  of  time  we  should  not  have 
refeired  in  vain.  The  first  Satire  Uments,  that 
«*  Guilt's  chief  fi>e  in  Addison  is  fled."  The 
Moond,  addressing  himself  asks 

U  thy  unbhkm  wmvmkag  for  a  rhyme. 
Thou  ttDunbitloiM  fool,  at  thia  lata  tune ; 
A  toolwtjortjf  ia  afool  indaad. 

The  Satires  were  originally  published  separately 
in  folio,  under  the  title  of  **  The  Universal  Pas^ 
tion."  Those  passages  fix  the  appearance  of  the 
fint  to  about  17S5,  the  time  at  wnich  it  came  out 
As  Young  seldom  suffered  his  pen  to  diy  after  he 
had  once  dipped  it  in  poetiy,  we  may  conclude 
that  he  began  nis  Satires  soon  after  he  had  written 
the  Partgfkrtue  on  Job.  The  last  Satire  was 
certainly  finished  in  the  beginning  cf  tLe  y^ar 
17S6.  In  December,  1725,  the  Kin|[,  in  his 
passage  from  Helvoetsluys,  escaped  with  great 
diflkiuty  from  a  storm  by  landing  at  Rye ;  and 
^e  conclusion  of  the  Satire  tuma  the  e«cape  into 
a  mirade,  in  such  an  encomiastic  sUiirt  iU  com- 
pliment as  poetiy  too  often  seeks  to  pay  to  roy- 
al^. 
From  the  sixth  of  these  poems  we  leazn, 

Mldat  amptra*8  charma.  how  Carollna'a  haait 
Otow*d  with  tha  love  oi  ?inue  and  or  an : 

■noe  the  gmteful  poet  tells  us,  in  the  next  couplet, 

Her  fkrour  la  diifuaM  to  that  degree, 
Excaaa  of  goodoaaa,  It  haa  dswnM  on  ne. 

Her  Majesty  had  stood  ffodmother,  and  given  her 
name  to  the  daughter  of  the  lady  whom  Young 
married  in  1731 ;  and  had  perhaps  shown  some 
attention  to  Lady  Elhzabeth's  future  husband. 

The  fifth  Satire,  "On  Women,"  was  not 
published  till  1727 ;  and  the  sixth  not  till  172S. 

To  these  poems,  when,  in  1728,  he  gathered 
them  into  one  publication,  he  prefixed  a  Preface  ; 
in  which  he  observes,  that "  no  man  can  converse 
much  in  the  world,  but  at  what  he  meets  with  he 
must  either  be  insensible  or  grieve,  or  be  angr^  or 
•mile.  Now  to  smile  at  it,  and  turn  it  into  ridi- 
cule,** he  adds,  "  I  think  most  eligible,  as  it  hurts 
ourselves  lea^  and  gives  vice  and  folly  the 
greatest  of^ce.  Lau^iing  at  the  misconduct  of 
Qie  world  will,  in  a  great  measure,  ease  us  of  any 
more  disagreeable  passion  about  it  One  passion 
ia  more  effectually  driven  out  by  another  than  by 
reason,  whatever  some  tetth.**  So  wrote,  and  so 
of  course  thought,  the  Uvelv  and  witty  satirist  at 
the  grave  age  of  almast  fifty,  who,  many  years 
earlier  m  liie,  wrote  "  The  Last  Day."*  After 
allf  Swift^  pronounced  of  these  Satires,  that  they 
should  either  have  been  more  angry  or  more 
meiry. 

Is  It  not  somewhat  singular  that  Young  pre- 
■erved,  without  any  palliation,  this  Preface,  so 
bluntly  decisive  in  favour  of  laughing  at  the 
worid,  in  the  same  collection  of  his  wories  which 
contains  the  mournful,  angry,  gloomy,  "Night 
Thoughts  ?** 

At  the  condttsbn  of  the  Pre&ce  he  applies 
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to  modem  poetiy,  with  the  addition  "  that  poebr, 
like  love,  is  a  httle  subject  to  blindness,  which 
mak^  her  mistake  her  way  to  preferments  and 
honours ;  and  that  she  retains  a  dutiful  admiration 
of  her  fiuher's  finmily ;  but  divides  her  ^vours. 
and  generally  lives  with  her  mother's  relations.'' 
Poetry,  it  is  true,  did  not  lead  Young  to  prefer> 
menti  or  to  honours ;  but  was  there  not  some- 
thing like  bUndness  in  the  flattery  which  he 
sometimes  forced  her  and  her  aster  Prose  to 
utter  ?  She  was  always^  indeed,  taught  by  him 
to  entertain  a  most  dutiful  admiration  of  riches; 
but  surely  Young,  though  nearly  related  to  Poe- 
try, had  no  connexion  with  her  whom  Plato 
uttkes  the  mother  of  Lova  That  he  could  not 
well  complain  of  being  related  to  Poverh^  appean 
clearly  firom  the  freouent  bounties  which  his  mr 
dtnde  records,  and  from  the  wealth  which  he  left 
behind  him.  By  "The  Universal  Passion"  he 
acquired  no  vulgar  fortune,  more  than  three 
thousand  pounds.  A  considerable  sum  had 
already  been  swallowed  up  in  the  South  Sea. 
For  this  loss  he  took  the  vengeance  of  an  author. 
His  muse  makes  poetical  use  more  than  once  of 
a  South  Sea  dream. 

It  is  related  by  Mr.  Spence  in  his  Manuscript 
Anecdotes,  on  tne  authority  of  Mr.  Rawlinsoni 
that  Young,  upon  the  publication  of  his  *<  Uni- 
versal Passion,*'  received  from  the  Duke  of 
Grafton  two  thousand  pounds,  and  that,  when 
one  of  his  friends  exclaimed^  "  Two  thousand 
pounds  for  a  poem !"  he  said  it  was  the  best  bar- 
gain he  ever  made  in  his  life,  for  the  poem  was 
worth  four  thousand. 

This  stonr  may  be  true ;  but  it  seems  to  have 
been  raised  firom  the  two  answers  of  Lord 
Burghley  and  Sir  Philip  Sidney  in  Spenser's 
Life. 

After  inscribing  his  Satires,  not  perhaps  with- 
out  the  hopes  of  preferment  ana  honours^  to 
such  names  as  the  Duke  of  Dorset,  Mr.  Doding- 
ton,  Mr.  Spencer  Compton,  Lady  ElizabeUi 
Germaine,  and  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  he  returns 
to  plain  panegyric.  In  1726  he  addressed  a 
poem  to  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  of  which  the  title 
sufiidently  explains  the  intention.  If  Young 
must  be  acknowledged  a  ready  celebrator,  he 
did  not  endeavour,  or  did  not  choose,  to  be  a 
lasting  one.  ''The  Instalment** is  among  the 
piecea  he  did  not  admit  into  the  number  of  his 
excusable  writings.  Yet  it  contains  a  couplet 
which  pretends  to  pant  after  the  power  of  o^ 
stowing  immortality : 

O !  how  I  loog,  enkindled  by  the  tbeaM, 
In  deep  eternity  to  launch  thy  name. 

The  bounty  of  the  former  reign  seems  to  hav« 
been  continued,  possibly  increased,  in  this. 
Whatever  it  mii^t  nave  been,  the  Poet  though 
he  deserved  it ;  for  he  was  not  ashamed  to  ac- 
knowledge what,  without  his  acknowledgment 
would  now  perhaps  never  have  been  known : 

My  breast,  O  Walpole,  glows  with  grateful  lire. 
The  streams  of  royal  bount;r,  turned  by  thee, 
Refresh  the  dry  domaina  of  poeay. 

If  the  purity  of  modem  patriotism  wiD  term 
Young  a  pensioner,  it  must  at  least  be  confessed 
he  was  a  grateful  one. 

The  reign  of  the  new  monarch  was  ushered  in 
by  Young  with  «*  Ocean,  an  Ode.**  The  hint 
of  it  was  taken  fVom  the  royal  speech,  which  r^ 
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fiifWWMii^<Mi  the  increue  and  fheanooavagenMnt 
of  the  seamen ';  that  they  might  be  '*  invited,  ra^ 
flier  than  compelled  bj  force  and  violence,  to 
enter  into  the  service  of  their  country  ;**  a  plan 
which  humanity  must  lament  that  policy  has 
not  even  yet  been  able  or  willing  to  carry  into 
execution.  Prefixed  to  the  original  publication 
were  an  '*  Ode  to  the  Eling,  Pater  PatrioB,'*  and 
an  ^  Essay  on  Lvric  Poetry.''  It  is  but  justice 
to  confess,  that  he  preserved  neither  of  them ; 
and  that  the  Ode  itself,  which  in  the  first  edition, 
and  in  the  last,  consists  of  seventy-three  stanzas, 
a  the  Author's  own  edition  is  reduced  to  forty- 
nine.  Among  the  omitted  passages  is  a  <'  Wisfa^" 
that  oondaded  the  poem,  which  few  would  have 
suspected  Young  ot  forming :  and  of  which,  few, 
after  having  formed  it,  would  confess  something 
like  their  shame  by  suppression. 

It  stood  originally  so  high  in  the  Author's 
opinion,  that  he  entitled  the  poem,  "Ocean,  an 
Ode.  Concluding  with  a  Wish."  This  wish 
consists  of  thirteen  stanzas.  The  first  runs  thus : 

O  naj  I  steal 

Along  the  tale 
or  humble  life  secure  flrom  foes ! 

My  friend  sincere, 

Mj  judgment  dear. 
And  gentle  botiineee  mj  repose ! 

The  three  last  stanzas  are  not  more  remark- 
able for  just  rhymes:  but,  altogether,  they  will 
make  rattier  a  curious  page  in  the  life  of  Young : 

Prophetic  schemes, 

Ana  goklen  dreams. 
May  I,  unsanguine,  cast  away ! 

Hare  what  JAove, 

And  li^e,  not  /eooe, 
Enamour'd  of  the  present  day  I 

My  hours  my  own ! 

MV  faults  unknown ! 
My  chief  revenue  In  content ! 

Then  leave  one  hectm 

Of  honest /ame/ 
And  scorn  the  laboar*d  monnmeot ! 

Unhurt  my  urn 

Till  that  great  him 
When  mighty  Nature's  self  shall  dia, 

Time  cease  to  glide, 

With  human  pride, 
Sunk  in  the  ocean  of  etemhy ! 

It  is  whimsical,  that  he,  who  was  soon  to  bid 
adieu  to  rhyme,  should  fix  upon  a  measure  in 
which  rh^me  abounds  even  to  satiety.  Of  this 
he  sudy  in  his  "  Essay  on  Lyric  Poetry,"  pre- 
fixed to  the  poem — ^  For  the  more  hamumy  like- 
wise I  chose  the  frequent  return  of  rhyme,  which 
laid  me  uoder  great  difficulties.  But  difficulties 
overcome,  give  grace  and  pleasure.  Nor  can  I 
account  for  the  pleantre  of  rhyme  in  general  (of 
which  the  modems  are  too  fond|  Imt  from  this 
truth.**  Yet  the  modems  surely  deserve  not 
much  censure  for  their  fondness  of  what,  by  their 
own  confession,  affords  pleasure,  and  abowids  in 
harmony. 

The  next  paragraph  in  his  Essay  did  not  occur 
to  him  when  he  talked  of  "  that  great  torn'*  in 
the  stanza  just  auoted.  "  But  then  the  writer 
must  take  care  tnat  the  difficulty  .is  overcome. 
That  is,  he  mast  make  rhyme  consist  with  as 
perfect  sense  and  expression,  as  could  be  expect* 
ed  if  he  was  perfectly  free  from  that  shackle." 

Another  part  of  this  Essay  will  convict  the 
following  stanza  of,  what  every  reader  wiU  dis- 
cover in  It,  "  involuntary  burlesque." 


The  northern  blast. 

The  shattered  mast, 
The  syn,  the  whirlpool,  and  the  rock. 

The  breaking  spout, 

The  start  g^one  out, 
The  boiling  streight,  the  monster's  shociL 

But  would  the  English  poets  fill  quite  so  many 
Volumes,  if  all  their  productioi;is  were  to  be  tried, 
like  this,  by  an  elaborate  essay  on  each  particu- 
lar species  of  poetry  of  wluch  they  exhibit  speci- 
mens? 

If  Young  be  not  a  Ijrric  poet,  he  is  at  least  a 
critic  in  that  sort  of  poetiy ;  and,  if  his  lyrio 
poetry  can  be  proved  bad,  it  was  first  proved  so 
by  his  own  criticism.    This  surely  is  candid. 

Milboom  was  styled  by  Pope  '*  the  fairest  of 
critics,"  only  because  he  exhibited  his  own  ver- 
sion of  Vii^  to  be  compared  with  Dryden's 
which  he  condemned,  and  with  which  every 
reader  had  it  not  otherwise  in  his  power  to  com- 
pare it  Young  was  surely  not  the  most  unfair 
of  poets  for  prefixing  to  a  lyric  composition  an 
Essay  on  Lyric  Poetry,  so  just  and  impartial  as 
to  condemn  himself. 

We  shaU  soon  come  to  a  work,  before  which 
we  find  indeed  no  critical  essay,  but  which  dis- 
dains to  shrink  from  the  touchstone  of  the  se- 
verest critic ;  and  which  certainly,  as  I  remember 
to  have  heard  you  say,  if  it  contain  some  of  the 
worst,  contains  also  some  of  the  beet  things  in 
the  language. 

Soon  after  the  appearance  of  "  Ocean,"  when 
he  was  almost  fifty.  Young  entered  into « inters. 
In  April,  1728,*  not  long  afler  he  hadputon  the 

f[>wn,  he  was  appointed  chaplain  to  George  the 
econd. 

The  tragedy  of  <<The  Brothers,"  which  was 
already  in  rehearsal,  he  immediately  withdrew 
from  the  stage.  The  managers  resigned  it  with 
some  reluctance  to  the  delicaev  of  the  new  cler- 
gyman. The  epilogue  to  *'  The  Brothers,'*  the 
only  appendage  to  any  of  his  three  plays  which 
he  adaed  himself,  is,  i  believe,  the  only  one  of 
ttie  kind.  He  calls  it  an  historical  epilogue. 
Finding  that "  GuOt*s  dreadful  close  his  narrow 
scene  denied,"  he,  in  a  manner,  conUnues  the 
tragedy  in  the  epilogue,  and  relates  how  Rome 
revenged  the  shade  of  Demetrius,  and  punished 
Perseus  "  for  this  night's  deed." 

Of  Young's  taking  orders,  something  is  told 
b^  the  biographer  of  Pope,  which  places  the  ea- 
siness and  simplicity  of^  the  Poet  m  a  singular 
light  When  ne  determined  on  the  church,  he 
did  not  address  himself  to  Sheriock,  to  Atter^ 
bury,  or  to  Hare,  for  the  best  instructions  in  the- 
olo^ ;  but  to  Pope,  who,  in  a  youthfiil  frolic, 
advised  the  diligent  perusal  of  Thomas  Aqui- 
nas. With  this  treasure  Youn^g  retired  from 
interruption  to  an  obscure  pikce  m  the  suburbs. 
His  poetical  guide  to  godliness  hearing  nothing 
of  him  during  half  a  year,  and  apprehending  he 
might  have  carried  the  jest  too  far,  sought  after 
him,  and  found  him  just  in  time  to  prevent 
what  Ruffhead  calls  *'  an  irretrievable  derange- 
ment" 

That  attachment  to  his  favourite  study,  which 
made  him  think  a  noet  the  surest  guide  to  his 
new  profession,  left  him  little  doubt  whether 
poetry  was  the  surest  path  to  its  honours  and 


*  Davies,  in  his  Life  ofOarrfck,  savs,  1790,  and  that 
it  was  produced  thirty -three  years  aAer.— C, 
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Siefeiments.    Not  long  indeed  after  he  took  or- 
era,  he  poblished  in  prose,  172S,  "A  true  Es- 
timate of  Human  Life,"   dedicated,   notwith- 
standing the  Latin  quotations  with  which  it 
abounds,  to  theCLueen;  and  a  sermon  preached 
before  the  House  of  Commons,  17S9,  on  the 
martyrdom  of  King  Charles,  intituled,    "An 
Apology  for  Princes,  or  the  Reverence  due  to 
Government"    But  the  "  Second  Course,"  the 
counterpart  of  his  ^'Estimate,"  without  which  it 
cannot  be  called  "A  true  Estimate,"  though  in 
1728  it  was  announced  as  "soon  to  be  publish- 
ed," never  appeared;  and  his  old  friends  the 
muses  were  not  foigotten.    In  1730,  he  relapsed 
to  poetry,  and  sent  into  the  world  "  Imperium 
Pelagi :  a  Naval  L^c,  written  in  Imitation  of 
Finder's  Spirit,  ocasioned  by  his  Majesty's  Re- 
turn from  Hanover,  September,  1729,  and  the 
succeeding  Peace."    It  is  inscribed  to  the  Duke 
of  Chandos.  In  the  Preface  we  are  told,  that  the 
ode  is  the  most  spirited  kind  of  poetry,  and  that 
the  Pindaric  is  the  most  spirited  kmd  of  ode. 
''This  I  speak,"  he  adds,  "  with  sufficient  can- 
dour, at  my  own  very  great  peril.    But  truth  has 
an  eternal  title  to  our  confession,  though  we  are 
sore  to  sufier  by  it"    Behold,  again,  me  fairest 
of  poets.     Young's    "Imperium  Pelagi"  was 
ridiculed  in  Fielding's  "  Tom  Thumb ;"  but,  let 
us  not  forget  that  it  was  one  of  his  pieces  which 
the  Author  of  the  "Night  Thoughts"  delibo- 
rately  refused  to  own. 

Not  long  after  this  Pindaric  attempt,  he  pub- 
lished Epistles  to  Pope,  "  concerning  tne  Authors 
of  the  Age,"  1730.  Of  these  poems  one  occa- 
sion seems  to  have  been  an  apprehension  lest, 
from  the  liveliness  of  his  satires,  he  should  not  be 
deemed  suffici^itly  serious  for  promotion  in  the 
church. 

In  July,  1730,  he  was  presented  by  his  Col> 
lege  to  the  rectory  of  Welwvn,  in  Hertfordshire. 
In  May,  1731,  he  married  Lady  Elizabeth  Lee, 
daughter  of  the  EatI  of  Lichfield,  and  widow  of 
Colonel  Lee.  His  connexion  with  this  lady 
arose  from  his  father's  acquaintance,  already 
mentioned,  with  Lady  Anne  Wharton,  who  was 
coheiress  of  Sir  Henry  Lee  of  Ditchley,  in  Ox- 
fordshire. Poetry  had  lately  been  tausht  by 
Addison  to  aspire  to  the  arms  of  nobility,  Siougn 
not  with  extraordinary  happiness. 

We  may  naturally  conclude  that  Young  now 
gave  himself  up  in  some  measure  to  the  comforts 
<^  his  new  connexion,  and  to  the  expectations 
of  that  preferment  which  he  thought  due  to  his 
poetical  talents,  or,  at  least,  to  the  manner  in 
which  they  had  so  frequently  been  exerted^ 

The  next  production  of  his  Muse  was  The 
Seo'piece,  m  two  odes. 

Young  enjoys  the  credit  of  what  is  called  an 
"  Extempore  Epigram  on  Voltaire ;"  who,  when 
he  was  m  Eni^and,  ridiculed,  in  the  company 
of  the  jealous  English  poet,  Milton's  allegory  of 
«Sm  and  Death'' 

You  are  m  witty,  profligate,  and  thin, 

▲t  once  we  thinic  iheo  Milton,  Death,  and  Sin. 

From  the  following  passage  in  the  poetical  De- 
dication of  his  Sea-piece  to  Voltaire,  it  seems 
that  this  extemporaneous  reproof,  if  it  must  be 
extemporaneous  (for  what  few  will  now  affirm 
Voltaire  to  have  deserved  any  reproof)  was 
•oroething  longer  than  a  distich,  and  something 
mora  gentle  tlum  the  distich  just  quoted. 


Vo  stranger,  etr,  though  bom  In  foreign  climes, 
On  Doreet  downs,  when  Mitton'a  page 
With  ain  and  death  po^ok'd  thy  rage, 

Thy  rage  provok'd,  wno  aooih'd  with  gentle  rhymefl  ? 

By  Dorset  downs  he  probably  meant  Mr.  Do- 
dmston's  scat.  In  Pitt's  Poems  is  ''An  Epistle 
to  Dr.  Edward  Young,  at  Eastbury,  in  Dorset- 
shire, on  the  Review  at  Saram,  1722." 

While  with  your  Dodington  retired  you  sit, 
Charm'U  with  lus  flowing  Burgundy  and  wit,  kc 

Thomson,  in  his  Autumn*  addressing  Mr. 
Dodington,  calls  his  seat  the  seat  of  the  Muses, 

Where,  in  the  secret  bow'r  and  winding  way 
For  yirtuoua  Young  and  thee  they  twine  the  hay. 

The  praises  Thomson  bestows  but  a  few  liner 
before  on  Philips,  the  second 

Who  nobly  durst,  in  rhyme-unfetter'd  verse, 
Wiih  British  freetlom  sing  the  British  song, 

added  to  Thomson's  example  and  success,  mifht 
perhaps  induce  Young,  as  we  shall  see  presenBy^ 
to  write  his  great  work  without  rhyme. 

In  1734,  ho  published  "  The  Foreign  Address, 
or  the  best  Argument  for  Peace,  occasioned  by 
the  British  Fleet  and  the  Posture  of  Affidrs. 
Written  in  the  Character  of  a  Sailor."  It  is 
not  to  be  found  in  the  Author's  four  volumes. 

He  now  appears  to  have  fiven  up  all  hopes  of 
overtaking  Pindar,  and  perhaps  at  last  resolved 
to  turn  his  ambition  to  some  original  species  of 
poetry.  This  poem  concludes  with  a  formal 
farewell  to  Ode,  which  few  of  Young's  readers 
will  regret : 

My  shell,  which  Clio  gave,  which  Kinfe  eppUmd, 
Wiiich  Europe's  bleeding  genius  called  abroad, 
Adieu ! 

In  a  species  of  Poetir  altogether  his  own,  ha 
next  tried  his  skill,  ana  succeeded. 

Of  his  wife  he  was  deprived  1741.  Ladr 
Elizabeth  had  lost,  after  her  marriage  with 
Young,  an  amiable  daughter,  by  her  former 
husband,  just  afler  she  was  married  to  Mr. 
Temple,  son  of  Lord  Palmeraton.  Mr.  Temple 
did  not  lonff  remain  afler  his  wife,  though  ne 
was  marrieaa  second  time,  to  a  daughter  of  % 
John  Barnard's,  whose  son  is  the  present  peer. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Temple  have  generally  been  con- 
sidered as  Philander  and  Narcissa.  From  the 
great  friendship  which  constantly  subsisted  b^ 
tween  Mr.  Temple  and  Young,  as  well  as  from 
other  circumstances,  it  is  probable  that  the  Poet 
had  both  him  and  Mrs.  Temple  in  Tiew  for 
these  characters  j  though  at  the  same  time  some 
passa^s  respecting  Philander  do  not  appear  to 
suit  either  Mr.  Temple  or  any  other  person 
with  whom  Young  was  known  to  be  connected 
or  acquainted,  while  all  the  circumstances  re- 
lating to  Narcissa  have  been  constantly  found 
applicable  to  Young's  daughter-in-law. 

At  what  short  intervals  the  Poet  tells  ns  ha 
was  wounded  by  the  deaths  of  the  three  persons^ 
particularly  lamented,  none  that  has  reaa  *'  Tho 
Night  Thoughts"  (and  who  has  not  read  them  ?) 
needs  to  be  informed. 

Insatiate  Archer .'  could  not  one  suffice  ? 

Thy  shaft  flew  thrice ;  and  thrice  my  peace  was  slain  f 

And  thrice,  ere  tiirice  yon  moon  had  lill'd  her  horn. 

Yet  how  is  it  possible  that  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Temple  and  Lady  Elizabeth  Youn£  could  bo 
these  three  victims,  over  whom  Young  has 
hitherto   been  pitied  fi>r  having  to  poor  th» 
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«BAifiii]gfat  Sorrows **  of  his  raligioas  poetry; 
Mrs.  Temple  died  m  1736 ;  Mr.  Temple  four 
years  afterwards,  in  1740 ;  and  the  Poet's  wife 
aeven  months  after  Mr.  Temple,  in  1741.  How 
eould  the  insatiate  Archer  thrice  slay  his  peace 
in  these  three  persons,  "  ere  thrice  the  moon  had 
filled  her  horn  ?** 

But  in  the  short  Preface  to  "The  Complaint" 
he  seriously  tells  us,  "that  the  occasion  of  this 
poem  was  real,  not  fictitious ;  and  that  the  facts 
mentioned  did  natundiy  pour  these  moral  reflec- 
tions on  the  thought  of  the  writer."  It  is  pro- 
bable, therefore,  that  in  these  three  contradictory 
lines  the  Poet  complains  more  than  the  father- 
in-law,  the  friend,  or  the  widower. 

Whaterer  names  belong  to  these  facts,  or,  if 
the  names  be  those  generafiy  supposed,  whatever 
heighteninff  a  poet's  sorrow  may  have  given  the 
frets ;  to  the  sorrow  Youn^  felt  from  them,  re- 
Unon  and  morality  are  indebted  fo\  the  "  Night 
Thoaghts."  There  is  a  pleasure  sure  in  sadness 
which  raonmers  only  know ! 

Of  these  poems  the  two  or  three  first  have 
been  perused  perhaps  more  ea^eriy  and  more 
frequently  than  the  rest  When  he  got  as  far  as 
the  fbarth  or  fifth,  his  original  motive  for  taking 
up  liie  pen  was  answerea ;  his  grief  was  natu- 
rally either  diminished  or  exhausted.  We  still 
find  the  same  pious  poet;  but  we  hear  less  of 
Philander  and  iNarcissa,  and  less  of  the  mourner 
whom  he  loved  to  pity. 

Mrs.  Temple  died  of  a  consumption  at  Lyons, 
in  her  way  to  Nice,  the  year  after  her  marriage ; 
that  is,  when  poetry  relates  the  fact,  "in  her 
bridal  hour."  It  is  more  than  poetically  true, 
that  Young  accompanied  her  to  tne  Contment : 

I  flew,  I  sn8tch*d  her  from  the  rigid  North, 
And  bore  her  nearer  to  the  sun. 

But  in  vain.  Her  funeral  was  attended  with 
the  difHculties  painted  in  such  animated  colours 
in  "  Night  the  Third."  After  her  death,  the 
remain(fer  of  the  party  passed  the  ensuing  win- 
ter at  Nice. 

The  Poet  seems  perhaps  in  these  compositions 
to  dwell  with  more  melancholy  on  the  death  of 
Philander  and  Narcissa,  than  of  his  wife.  But 
it  is  only  for  this  reason.  He  who  runs  and 
reads  may  remember,  that  in  the  "Night 
Thoughts"  Philander  and  Narcissa  are  often 
mentioned  and  often  lamented.  To  recollect 
tamentations  over  the  Author's  wife,  the  memory 
must  have  been  charged  with  distinct  passages. 
This  lady  brought  him  one  child,  Frederick,  to 
whom  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  godfather. 

That  domestic  grief  is,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
be  thanked  for  these  ornaments  to  our  language, 
ft  is  impossible  to  deny.  Nor  would  it  be  com- 
mon hardiness  to  contend^  that  worldly  discon- 
tent had  no  hand  in  these  joint  productions  of 
poetry  and  piety.  Yet  am  I  by  no  means  sure 
that,  at  any  rate,  we  should  not  have  had  some- 
thing of  the  same  colour  from  Young's  pencil, 
notwithstanding  the  liveliness  of  his  satires.  In 
so  long  a  life,  causes  for  discontent  and  occasions 
for  grief  must  have  occurred.  It  is  not  clear  to 
me  that  his  Muse  was  not  sitting  upon  the 
watch  for  the  first  which  happened.  "Night 
Thoughts"  were  not  uncommon  to  her,  even 
when  first  she  visited  tUo  Pool,  and  at  a  time 
when  he  himself  was  remarkable  neither  for 
gravity  nor  gloominess.     In  his  "Last  Day," 


almost  his  eaiiiest  poem,  he  calls  her  "the  dm- 
lancholy  maid," 


Whom  dismal  scenes  delight, 
Frequent  at  tombs  and  in  the  reolme  of  Night 

In  the  prayer  which  concludes  the  second  book 
of  the  same  poem,  he  says— 

— Oh !  permit  the  gloom  of  eolemn  niglic 

To  tacred  thought  may  forcibly  inrite. 

Oh !  )m>w  dirine  to  tread  the  nulkj  way, 

To  the  bright  palace  of  fitenal  Day  I 

• 

When  Young  was  writing  a  tra^y,  Orafton 
is  said  by  Spence  to  have  sent  him  a  human 
skull,  witn  a  candle  in  it,  as  a  lamp ;  and  the 
Poet  is  reported  to  have  used  it 

What  he  calls  "The  tme  Estimate  of  Hu 
man  Life,"  which  has  already  been  mentioned, 
exhibits  only  the  wrong  side  of  the  tapestir ; 
and,  being  asked  why  he  did  not  show  the  rignt, 
he  is  said  to  have  replied,  that  he  could  not. 
By  others  it  has  been  told  me  that  this  was 
finished ;  but  that,  before  there  existed  any  copy, 
it  was  torn  in  pieces  by  a  lady's  monkey. 

Still,  is  it  altogether  fair  to  dress  up  the  Poet 
for  the  man,  and  to  bring  the  gloominess  of  the 
"  Night  Thoughts "  to  prove  the  gloominess  of 
Young,  and  to  show  that  his  genius,  like  the 
genius  of  Swift,  was  in  some  measure  the  sullen 
inspiration  of  discontent  7 

From  them  who  answer  in  the  affirmative  it 
should  not  be  concealed  that,  though  InviribUia 
non  deeipiunt  appeared  upon  a  deception  in 
Young's  grounds ;  and  Ambxdantea  in  horto  audi 
erunl  vocem  Dei  on  a  building  in  his  garden,  his 
parish  Mras  indebted  to  the  good  humour  of  the 
Author  of  the  "Night  Thoughts"  for  an  as- 
sembly and  a  bowling-green. 

Whether  you  think  with  me  I  know  not;  but 
the  famous  De  moritda  nil  nisi  bonum  always  ap- 
peared to  me  to  savour  moreof  female  weakness 
than  of  manly  reason.  He  that  has  too  much 
feeling  to  speak  ill  of  the  dead,  who  if  they  can- 
not defend  themselves,  are  at  least  ignorant  of 
his  abuse,  will  not  hesitate  by  the  most  wanton 
calumny  to  destroy  the  quiet,  the  reputation, 
the  fortune  of  the  living.  Yet  censure  is  not 
heard  beneath  the  tomb,  any  more  than  praise. 
De  morluia  nil  nisi  verum — De  vivis  nil  nisi  6o- 
num — would  approach  much  nearer  to  good 
sense.  After  all,  the  few  handfuls  of  remain- 
ing dust  which  once  composed  the  body  of  the 
Author  of  the  "Night  Thoughts,"  feel  not  much 
concern  whether  Y  oung  pass  now  for  a  man  of 
sorrow,  or  for  a  "  fellow  of  infinite  jest"  To 
this  favour  must  come  the  whole  fanuly  of  Yo- 
rick.  His  immortal  part,  wherever  tnat  now 
dwells,  is  still  less  solicitous  on  this  head. 

But  to  a  son  of  worth  and  sensibility  it  is  of 
some  little  consequence  whether  contemporaries 
believe,  and  posterity  be  taught  to  believe,  that 
his  debauched  and  reprobate  life  cast  a  Stygian 
gloom  over  the  evening  of  his  father's  days, 
saved  him  the  trouble  of  feigning  a  character 
completdy  detestable,  and  succeeded  at  last  in 
bringing  nis  "gray  hairs  with  sorrow  to  the 
grave." 

The  humanity  of  the  world,  little  satisfied 
with  inventing  perhaps  a  melancholy  disposition 
for  the  father,  proceeds  next  to  invent  an  argu- 
ment in  support  of  their  invention,  and  chooses 
that  Lorenzo  should  be  Young's  own  son.  The 
Biographia,  and  every  account  of  Young,  prettr 
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lomidly  UMtt  thu  to  be  tbe  ftct;  of  the  abeo- 
lute  possibility  of  wbich,  the  Biographia  itself, 
in  paiticnlar  dates,  contains  undeniable  evidence. 
Readers  I  know  there  are  of  a  strange  turn  of 
■und,  who  will  hereafter  peruse  the  "Ni^t 
Thoughts  "  with  less  satisfaction ;  who  will  wish 
they  had  still  been  deceived ;  who  will  quarrel 
with  me  for  discovering  that  no  such  character 
as  their  Lorenzo  ever  yet  disgraced  human  na- 
tare,  or  broke  a  father's  heart  Yet  would  these 
adnurers  of  the  sublime  and  terrible  be  ofiendol, 
should  you  set  them  down  for  cruel  and  for 
savage. 

Of  this  report,  inhuman  to  the  surviving  son, 
if  it  be  true,  in  proportion  as  the  character  of  Lo- 
renzo is  diabolical,  where  are  we  to  find  the  proof  7 
Perhaps  it  is  clear  from  the  poems. 

From  the  first  line  to  the  last  of  the  "  Night 
Thoughts*'  not  one  expression  can  be  discovei^ 
ed  which  betrays  any  thing  like  the  father.  In 
the  "Second  Night"  I  find  an  expression  which 
betrays  something  else ;  that  Lorenzo  was  his 
firiena;  one,  it  is  possible,  of  his  former  compa- 
nions, one  of  the  Duke  of  Wharton's  set  The 
Poet  styles  him  "gay  friend;"  an  appellation 
not  very  natural  from  a  pious  incensea  father  to 
such  a  being  as  he  paints  Lorenzo,  and  that  be- 
ing his  son. 

But  let  us  see  how  he  has  sketohed  this  dread- 
ful portrait,  from  the  sight  of  some  of  whose  feiw 
tures  the  artist  himself  must  have  turned  away 
with  honor.  A  subject  more  shocking,  if  his 
only  child  really  sat  to  him,  than  the  crucifixion 
of  Michael  Angelo ;  upon  the  horrid  storv  told 
of  which.  Young  composed  a  short  poem  of  foui^ 
teen  lines,  in  the  early  part  of  his  life,  which  he 
did  not  tlunk  deserved  to  be  republished. 

In  the  "  First  Night,"  the  address  to  the  Poet's 
supposed  son  is, 

Lomuo,  foRuoe  maku  bar  oouit  to  thM. 

In  the  "Fifth  Night"— 

And  bomi  Lcurenzo  Kill  for  (he  sublime 
Of  life,  to  hang  his  airj  neat  on  high  f 

Is  this  a  picture  of  the  son  of  the  Rector  of 
Welwyn? 
"Eighth  Night"— 

In  fweign  realms  (for  thou  hast  timveU'd  fkr>- 

wfaich  even  now  does  not  apply  to  his  son. 
In  "Night  Five"— 

So  wept  Lorenio  Ihtr  Clarissa's  fate ; 

Who  cave  that  angel  hoy  on  whom  he  dotee ; 

4nd  died  to  give  him,  orphan*d  in  his  binh ! 

At  the  beginning   of  the  "fifth  Night"  we 

find- 
Lorenzo.  10  recriminate  is  just, 
1  grant  the  man  is  vain  who  writes  for  pratoe. 

But  to  cut  short  all  inquiry ;  if  any  one  of 
these  passages,  if  any  passage  m  the  poems,  be 
applicable,  my  friend  shall  pass  for  Lorenzo. 
The  son  of  the  Author  of  the  «  Night  Thoughts  " 
was  not  old  enough,  when  they  were  written,  to 
recriminate,  or  to  be  a  father.  The  "Night 
Thoughts"  were  begun  immediately  after  the 
mournful  event  of  1741.  The  first  "NighU" 
appear,  in  the  books  of  the  Company  of  Sta- 
tioners, as  the  property  of  Robert  Dodsley,  in 
1 748.  The  Preface  to  "  Night  Seven  "  is  dated 
July  the  7th,  1744.  The  marria^,  in  conso- 
quence  of  which  the  supposed  Lorenzo  was  bom, 


I  happened  in  May,  1 7S1 .  Young's  child  wwm  not 
born  tiU  June,  1733.  In  174l7£s  Lorarao,  this 
finished  infidel,  this  father  to  whose  edneation 
Vice  had  for  some  yean  pnt  the  last  hand,  was 
only  eight  years  old. 

An  anecdote  of  this  cruel  soil,  so  open  to  con- 
tradiction, so  impossible  to  be  true,  who  c6Qld 
propagate  7  Thus  easily  are  blasted  the  icpii* 
tations  of  the  living  And  of  the  dead. 

Who,  then,  was  jLorenzb  7  exclaim  the  readen 
I  have  mentioned.  If  we  cannot  be  sure  that  he 
was  his  son,  which  would  have  been  finely  teni> 
hie,  was  he  not  his  nephew^  his  cousin? 

These  are  questions  which  I  do  not  pretend 
to  answer.  For  the  sake  of  human  nature,  I 
could  wish  Lorenzo  to  have  been  only  the  crea- 
tion^ of  the  Poet's  fancy :  like  the  CUdntus  el 
Anti  Lucretius,  quo  nomiiiUf  says  Polignac,  f«a»> 
vis  Jithewn  i$UMige,  That  this  was  the  case, 
many  expressions  in  the  "Night  Thoo^^its" 
would  seem  to  prove,  did  not  a  passage  in 
"Night  E^ht"  appear  to  show  that  he  had 
somefliing  m  his  eye  for  the  ground-work  at 
least  of  the  painting.  Lovelace  or  Lorenzo  ma) 
be  feigned  characters;  but  a  writer  does  not 
feign  a  name  of  which  he  only  gives  the  imtiBl 
letter: 

Tell  not  CaUsta.    She  will  lavg h  the  dead. 
Or  send  thee  to  her  hermitage  whb  L-— «. 

The  Biographia,  not  satisfied  with  pointing 
out  the  son  of  Y  onng,  in  that  son's  lifetime,  as 
his  father's  Lorenzo,  travels  out  of  its  way  into 
the  historjr  of  the  son,  and  tells  us  of  his  having 
been  forbidden  his  college  at  Oxford  for  misbe- 
haviour. How  such  anwdotes,  were  they  tme, 
tend  to  illustrate  the  life  of  Young,  it  is  not  easy 
to  discover.  Was  the  son  of  the  Author  of  the 
<<  Night  Thoughte,"  indeed,  forbidden  his  coll^ 
for  a  time,  at  one  of  the  universities  7  The 
author  of  "  Paradise  Lost,"  is  by  some  supposed 
to  have  been  disgracefully  ejected  from  the  other. 
From  juvenile  follies  who  is  free?  But,  what- 
ever the  Biographia  chooses  to  relate,  the  son  of 
Toun^  experienced  no  dismission  fiom  his  ool- 
leee  either  lasting  or  temporaiy. 

Yet,  were  nature  to  indulge  him  with  a  second 
youth,  and  to  leave  him  at  the  same  time  the 
experience  of  that  which  is  past,  he  would  proba* 
bly  spend  it  differently — who  would  not? — ^he 
woula  certainly  be  the  occasion  of  less  uneasi- 
ness to  his  father.  But,  from  the  same  expe* 
rience,  he  would  as  certainlVi  in  the  same  case^ 
be  treated  differently  by  his  father. 

Young  was  a  poet :  poets,  with  rererence  be 
it  spoken,  do  not  make  the  best  parente.  Fancy 
ana  imagination  seldom  deign  to  stoop  firom 
their  heiShts ;  always  stoop  unwillingly  to  the 
low  level  of  common  duties.  Aloof  from  Yulgar 
life,  they  pursue  their  rapid  flight  beyond  the  ken 
of  mortals,  and  descena  not  to  earth  but  when 
compelled  b^  necessity.  The  prose  of  ordinaxy 
occurrences  is  beneath  the  dignity  of  poete. 

He  who  is  connected  with  the  Author  of  the 
**  Night  Thoughte,"  only  by  veneration  for  the 
poet  and  the  Christian,  may  be  allowed  to  ob- 
serve, that  Young  is  one  of  those  conceinhig 
whom,  as  you  remark  in  your  account  of  Addi- 
son, it  is  proper  rather  to  say  *' nothing  that  is 
false  than  all  that  is  true." 

But  the  son  of  Young  would  almost  sooner,  I 

know,  pass  for  a  Lorenzo,  than  see  himself  vin* 

1  dicatcd,  at  the  expenae  of  his  father**  mmotyt 
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fivfli  foUiM'whidi,  if  it  may  be  thought  bUune- 
aUe  uk  a  boy  to  have  committed  them,  it  is  surdy 
IKiiMWorthy  in  a  man  to  lament,  and  certainly 
not  only  nnneceasary,  but  cruel  in  a  biographer 
to  record. 

Of  the  <<  Night  Thouffhta,"  notwithstanding 
their  Author's  professed  retirement,  all  are 
inscribed  to  great  or  to  growing  names.  He 
had  not  yet  weaned  himself  from  earls  and  dukes, 
from  the  speakers  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
lords  commissioners  of  the  Treasury,  and  chan- 
cellors of  the  Exchequer.  In  « Night  Eight" 
the  politician  plamly  betrays  himself 

Think  no  post  needfal  that  demands  a  knave : 
When  late  our  dvll  helm  was  shifting  hands, 
80  P^-—-  ibottglu :  thiolc  belter  if  you  can. 

Tet  it  must  be  confessed,  that  at  the  conclusion 
of  **3Sight  Nine,"  weary  perhaps  of  courting 
earthly  patrons,  he  tells  his  soul, 

Henceforth 
ThjjBofnm  he,  who«e  diadem  has  dropc 
Yon  cenns  ofHeaTep ;  eternity  thy  prize  ; 
And  leaTfl  the  racem  of  t)i«  world  their  own. 

The  "Fourth  Night"  was  addrcascd  by  "a 
mncb-indebted  Muse"  to  the  Honourable  Mr. 
Toike,  now  Lord  Hardwicke,  who  meant  to 
have  laid  the  Muse  under  still  greater  obliga- 
tion, by  the  living  at  Shenfield,  m  Essex,  if  it 
had  beocMne  vaeant 

The  "First  Night"  concludes  with  this  pas- 


Dark,  though  not  blind,  lilce  thee,  Mopnides: 
Or  Milton,  thee.     Ah !  could  I  reach  your  etrain  j 
Or  his  wiio  made  Meonides  our  own ! 
Man  too  he  sung.    Immortal  man  I  sing. 
Oh,  had  be  prest  this  theme,  pursued  the  track 
Which  opens  out  of  darkness  into  day  ! 
Oh,  had  be  mounted  on  his  yrinif  of  fire, 
8Qar>d,  where  I  sink,  and  sun^  immortal  man- 
How  had  it  biett  mankind,  and  rescued  me ! 

To  the  Author  of  these  lines  was  dedicated, 
in  1756,  the  first  volume  of  "An  Essay  on  the 
Writings  and  Genius  of  Pope,"  which  attempt- 
ed, whether  justly  or  not,  to  pluck  from  Pope 
his  **  Wing  otFire,"  and  to  reduce  him  to  a  rank 
at  least  one  degree  lower  than  the  first  class  of 
Eng^h  poets.  If  Young  accepted  and  approved 
the  dedication,  he  count^anc<Ml  this  attack  upon 
the  fame  of  lum  whom  he  invokes  as  his  Muse. 

Part  of  *•  paper-sparing"  Pope's  Third  Book 
of  the  "Odyssey,"  aepositcd  in  the  Museum,  is 
written  upon  the  back  of  a  letter  signed  '<£. 
Young,"  which  is  clearly  the  handwriting  of 
our  Young.  The  letter,  dated  only  May  the 
8d,  seems  obscure ;  but  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  friendship  he  requests  was  a  literary 
one,  and  that  he  had  the  highest  literary  opinion 
of  Pope.  The  request  was  a  prologue,  I  am  told. 

"  DBA*  Sir,  "  May  the  2d. 

"ELaving  been  often  from  home,  I  know  not 
if  yoa  fattve  done  me  the  favour  of  calling  on  me. 
But,  be  that  as  it  will,  I  much  want  that  instance 
of  yoor  inendship  I  mentioned  in  my  last ;  a 
iiMiidahip  I  am  very  sensible  I  can  receive  from 
no  one  bat  yourself.  I  should  not  urge  this 
thing  B9  much  but  for  very  particular  reasons ; 
nor  can  you  be  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  a 
'triflo  of  uiis  nature'  may  be  of  serious  moment 
to  me ;  and  while  I  am  in  hopes  of  the  great  ad- 
vantage of  yoor  advice  about  it,  1  Bhall  not  be  so 
abaora  as  to  make  any  further  step  without  it. 
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I  know  you  are  much  engaged,  and  only  hop^ 
to  hear  of  you  at  your  entire  leisure. 
.  '<  I  am,  sir,  vour  most  faithiuf 

"And  obedient  servanti 

"E.  Yoimo.» 

Nay,  even  after  Pope's  death,  he  says,  in 
"Night  Seven," 

Pope,  who  could*8C  make  immortaJs,  art  thoti  dead  ? 

Esther  the  "Essay,"  then,  v^aa  dedicated  to 
a  patron  who. disapproved  its  aocthne,  which  I 
have  been  told  by  the  author  was  not  the  case; 
or  Yoimg  appears,  in  his  old  age,  to  have  baiw 
tcred,  for  a  dedication,  an  opinion  entertained  of 
liis  friend  through  all  that  part  of  life  when  he 
must  have  been  best  able  to  form  opinions. 

From  this  account  of  Young,  two  or  three 
short  passages,  which  stand  almost  together  in 
"Night  Four,"  should  not  be  excluded.  They 
afford  a  picture  by  his  own  hand,  from  the  study 
of  which  my  readers  may  choose  to  form  their 
own  epinion  of  the  features  of  his  mind,  and  the 
complexion  of  his  life. 

Ah  me !  the  dire  effect 
Of  loitering  here,  of  death  defrauded  long ; 
Of  old  BO  (gracious  (and  let  that  siUfice) 
Ml/  very  Master  knows  vie  not. 
Pve  been  so  long  rcraember'd  I'm  forgoL 

* 
When  in  his  courtiers*  ears  I  pour  my  plaint, 
They  drink  it  as  the  Nectar  of  the  Great ; 
And  squccjse  my  hand,  and  beg  me  come  to-morrow 

♦ 
Twice  told  the  period  spent  on  stubborn  Troy, 
Court-favour,  yet  untakon,  I  besiege. 

* 
If  this  song  lives,  Posterity  shall  knoMr 
One,  thougit  in  Britain  born,  with  coortiera  fared 
Who  thought  c^en  gold  might  come  a  day  too  late ; 
Nor  on  Ids  subtle  death-bod  plann'd  his  scheme 
For  fhture  vacancies  in  church  or  state. 

Deduct  from  the  writer's  age  'UwicetoM  the 
period  spent  on  stubborn  Troy,"  and  you  will 
still  leave  him  more  than  forty  when  he  sal 
down  to  the  miserable  siege  of  court  favour.—* 
He  has  before  told  us 

A  fool  at  forty  is  a  fool  indeed. 

After  all,  the  siege  seems  to  have  been  raisec 
only  in  consequence  of  what  the  general  thought 
his  "death-bed." 

By  these  cxtraordinarv  poems,  written  aCter 
he  was  sixty,  of  which  I  have  been  led  to  say  so 
much,  I  hope,  by  the  wish  of  doing  justice  to  the 
living  and  toe  dead,  it  was  the  desire  of  Young 
to  be  principally  known.  He  entitled  the  four 
volumes  which  he  published  himself^  "  The 
Works  of  the  Author  of  the  Night  Thoughts." 
While  it  is  remembered  that  from  these  he  ex- 
cluded many  of  his  writings,  let  it  not  be  for- 
gotten that  the  rejected  pieces  contained  nothing 
prejudicial  to  the  cause  of  virtue,  or  of  religion. 
Were  cvciy  thing  that  Young  ever  wrote  to  be 

fmblished,  he  would  only  appear,  perhaps,  in  a 
ess  respectable  light  as  a  poet,  and  more  de- 
spicable as  a  dedicator ;  he  would  not  pass  for  a 
worse  Christian,  or  for  a  worse  man.  This 
enviable  praise  is  due  to  Young.  Can  it  be 
claimed  by  every  writer  7  His  dedications,  after 
all,  he  had  perhaps  no  right  to  suppress.  They 
all,  I  believe,  speak,  not  a  little  to  the  credit  of 
his  gratitude,  of  favours .  received  ;  and  I  know 
I  not  whether  the  author,  who  has  once  splemnly 
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printed  an  acknowledgment  of  ft  farour,  should 
not  alwayt?  print  it. 

Is  it  to  l.to  credit  or  to  the  discredit  of  Young, 
as  a  Doei,  that  of  his  "  Night  Thoughts  »  tlie 
Frencn  are  particularly  fond  ? 

Of  the  "Epitaph  on  Lord  Aubrey  Beau- 
clerk,"  dated  1740,  all  I  know  is,  that  I  find  it 
in  the  late  body  of  English  poetry,  and  that  I 
am  sorry  to  find  it  there. 

Notwithstanding  the  farewell  which  he  seem- 
ed to  have  taken  in  the  "  Night  Thoughts  "  of 
every  thins  which  bore  the  least  resemblance  to 
ambition,  no  dipped  again  in  politics.  In  1745 
he  wrote  "  Reflections  on  the  Public  Situation 
of  the  Kingdom,  addressed  to  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle ;"  indignant,  as  it  appears,  to  behold 

— a  pope-bred  Princeling  crawl  aahore, 
And  whistle  cut-tnroats,  with  thoHc  swords  that  acrap'd 
Yheir  barren  rocks  fbr  wretched  sustenance, 
To  cut  his  passage  to  the  British  throne. 

This  political  poem  might  be  called  a  ''Night 
Thought.''  Indeed  it  was  ongincdlv  printed  as 
the  conclusion  of  the  "  Night  Tnoughts,'*  though 
he  did  not  gather  it  with  his  other  works. 

Prefixed  to  the  second  edition  of  Howe's 
" Devout  Meditations"  is  a  Letter  from  Youncr, 
dated  Jan.  19,  1752,  addressed  to  Archibald 
Macauly,  Esq.  thanking  him  for  the  book, 
which  he  says  he  shall  '^  never  lay  far  out  of  his 
reach ;  for  a  greater  demonstration  of  a  sound 
head  and  a  sincere  heart  he  never  saw." 

In  1753,  when  "The  Brothers"  had  lain  by 
him  above  thirty  years,  it  appeared  upon  the 
stage.  If  any  part  of  his  fortune  had  been  ac- 
quired by  servility  of  adulation,  he  now  deter- 
mined to  deduct  from  it  no  inconsiderable  simi, 
as  a  gift  to  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of 
the  dospel.  To  this  sum  he  hoped  tlie  profits 
of  "The  Brothers"  would  amount,  in  his 
calculation  he  was  deceived ;  but  by  the  bad 
success  of  his  play  the  Society  was  not  a  loser. 
The  Author  made  up  the  sum  he  originally  in- 
tended, which  was  a  ihousand  pounds,  ffom  his 
own  pocket 

The  next  performance  which  he  printed  was 
a  prose  publication,  entitled  "The  Centaur  not 
Fabulous,  in  Six  Letters  to  a  Friend,  on  the 
Life  in  Vogue."  The  conclusion  is  dated  No- 
vember 29,  1754.  In  the  third  Letter  is  de- 
scribed the  death-bed  of  the  "  gay,  young,  noble, 
ina[enious,  accomplished,  and  most  wretched 
Altamont"  His  last  words  were — "  My  prin- 
ciples have  poisoned  my  friend,  my  extravagance 
has  beggared  my  boy,  my  unkindness  has  mur- 
dered my  wife."  Either  Altamont  and  Lorenzo 
were  the  twin  production  of  fancy,  or  Young 
was  unlucky  enough  to  know  two  characters 
who  bore  no  little  resemblance  to  each  other  in 
perfection  of  wickedness.  Report  has  been  ao- 
castomed  to  call  Altamont  Lord  Euston. 

**The  Old  Man's  Relapse,"  occasioned  by  an 
Epistle  to  Walpolc,  if  wntten  by  Young,  which 
I  much  doubt,  must  have  been  written  very  late 
in  life.  It  has  been  seen,  I  am  told,  in  a  Mis- 
cellany published  thirty  years  before  his  death. 
In  1758,  he  exhibited  "The  Old  Man's  Re- 
lapse  "  in  more  than  words,  by  again  becoming 
a  dedicator,  and  publisliing  a  sermon  addressed  to 
the  King. 

The  lively  Letter  in  prose,  "On  Original  Cora- 
position,"  addressed  to  llicliardson,  the  author 
of  "Clarissa,"  appeared  in  1759,    Though  he 


despair  **  of  breakmg  through  the  finoMB  obitii)^ 
tions  of  age  and  care's  incumbent  depod,  into 
that  flow  of  thought  and  brightness  of  eKpres- 
sion  which  subjects  so  polite  require ;"  yet  is  it 
more  like  the  production  of  untamed,  imbridled 
youth,  than  of  jaded  fourscore.  Some  sefcn- 
fold  volumes  put  him  in  mind  of  Ovid's  a&nn^ 
fold  channels  of  the  Nile  at  the  oonflagratkni : 


oslia  septem 

Pulverulenta  vocant,  septem  sine  flumine  tallei. 

Such  leaden  labours  are  like  Lycur^gfus's  iron 
money,  which  aie  so  much  less  in  valtM  than  in 
bulk,  tliat  it  required  bams  for  strong  boxes^ 
and  a  yoke  of  oxen  to  draw  five  hundreapounda. 

If  there  is  a  famine  of  invention  in  the  land, 
we  must  travel,  he  says,  like  Joseph's  brethren, 
far  for  food  ;  wc  must  visit  the  remote  and  ridi 
ancients.  But  an  inventive  genius  may  safelr 
stay  at  homo ;  that,  like  the  widow's  cruse,  is 
divmely  replenished  from  within,  and  afibrds  us 
a  miraculous  delight  He  asks  why  it  should 
seem  altogether  impossible,  that  Heaven's  latest 
editions  of  the  human  miod  may  be  the  most 
correct  and  fair  7  and  Jonson,  he  tells  ua,  was 
very  learned,  as  Samson  was  veiy  strong,  to  his 
own  hurt.  Blind  to  the  nature  of  tragedy,  he 
pulled  down  all  antiquity  on  his  head,  and  Iniried 
nimself  under  it. 

Is  this  "care's  incumbent  cloud,**  or  ''the 
frozen  obstructions  of  age  ?" 

In  this  letter  Pope  is  severely  censured  for 
his  "fall  from  Homer's  numbers,  free  as  air, 
lofly  and  harmonious  as  the  spheres,  into  duld* 
ish  shackles  and  tinkling  sounds ;  fbr  putting 
Achilles  into  petticoats  a  second  time :"  but  we 
arc  told  that  the  dying  swan  talked  over  sd  epic 
plan  with  Young  a  few  weeks  before  his  decease. 

Young's  chief  inducement  to  write  this  Letter 
was,  as  he  confesses,  that  he  mij^t  erect  «l  monu- 
mental marble  to  the  memory  of  an  old  friend. 
He,  who  employed  his  pious  pen  for  almost  the 
last  time  in  tnus  doing  justice  to  the  exemplary 
death-bed  of  Addison,  might  probably,  at  t^ 
close  of  his  o\^ni  life,  affi>ra  no  unusenil  lesson 
for  the  deaths  of  others. 

In  the  postscript,  he  writes  to  Richardson, 
that  he  will  see  in  his  next  how  far  Addison  is 
an  original.    But  no  other  letter  appears. 

The  few  lines  which  stand  in  the  last  edition, 
as  "  sent  by  Lord  Mclcombe  to  Dr.  Yoong,  not 
long  before  his  Lordship's  death,"  were  indeed 
so  sent,  but  were  only  an  introduction  to  what 
was  there  meant  by  "  The  Muse*s  latest  Spaik." 
The  poem  is  necessary,  whatever  may  oe  its 
merit,  since  the  Preface  to  it  is  already  printed. 
Lord  Melcombe  called  his  Tnsculnm  ''La 
Trappe." 

Love  thy  country,  wish  it  well, 

IVot  with  too  intense  a  care, 
'lis  enough,  that  when  S(  fell. 

Thou  its  ruin  didst  not  ahan. 

Envy's  censure,  Flattery*B  praiM, 
With  uninoT'd  indifference  view  ; 

Learn  to  tread  life's  dangerous  masa, 
With  unerring  Virtae's  clew. 

Void  of  strong  desire  and  fear, 
Life's  wide  ocean  trust  no  mora ; 

Strive  thy  little  bark  to  steer 
With  the  tide,  but  near  the  shore. 

Thus  prepnrHl,  thy  shorten^  sail 

Shall,  whene'er  the  winds  ' 
St'i/.iiis;  each  propiiious  gale, 

Wutl  thee  to  the  pert  of  peaoa. 
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Ka«p  Iky  eoafldenco  flrom  offience, 

And  lempeituoufl  passions  free, 
Bo,  when  thou  art  call'd  from  heocOi 
Easy  ihall  thy  passage  be  ; 

Bmt  shall  thy  pansage  be, 

Cheerful  thy  allotted  stay. 
Shoit  th>  aooount  Hwlzt  Qod  and  thee ; 

Hope  ahall  meet  ihea  on  the  way : 

Troth  ahalHead  thee  to  the  cate, 

liarej*e  self  ehall  let  thee  in, 
'Where  its  neyer-changing  itaie, 

Full  perfection  shall  begin. 

The  poem  was  accompanied  by  a  letter. 

<<  La  Trappy,  the  ^th  of  OeL  1761. 
«  Dear  Sir. 
^  You  seemed  to  like  the  ode  I  sent  you  for 
jovr  anrasement :  I  now  send  it  you  as  a  pre- 
•ent  If  you  please  to  accept  of  it,  and  are  wil- 
ling that  our  uiendship  should  be  known  when 
we  are  ffone,  you  will  be  pleased  to  leave  this 
among  those  of  your  own  papers  that  may  pos- 
■bly  see  the  light  by  a  postnumous  publication. 
God  send  us^alth  whde  we  stay,  and  an  easy 
MMuney. 

''My  dear  Dr.  Young, 

"  Yours,  most  cordially, 

*'Melcombb." 

In  1763,  a  short  time  before  his  death.  Young 
poblished  "  Resignation.''  Notwithstanding  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  really  forced  from  him 
by  the  world,  criticism  has  treated  it  with  no 
conunon  severity.  If  it  shall  be  thought  not  to 
d^rve  the  hignest  praise,  on  the  other  side  of 
fcurscore,  by  whom,  except  by  Newton  and  by 
Waller,  has  praise  been  merited  ? 

To  Mrs.  Montagu,  the  famous  champion  of 
Shakspeare,  I  am  indebted  for  the  history  of 
"  Resignation."  Observing  that  Mrs,  Boscawen, 
in  the  midst  of  her  grief  for  the  loss  of  the  admi- 
xoL  derived  consolation  from  the  jierusal  of  the 
••wi^^  Thoughts,"  Mrs.  Montagu  proposed  a 
lisit  to  the  Author.  From  conversing  with 
Young,  Mrs.  Boscawen  derived  still  further  con- 
solation  :  and  to  that  visit  she  and  tlic  world 
were  inaebted  for  this  poem.  It  compliments 
Mrs.  Montagu  in  the  following  lines ; 

Tel  write  I  must.    A  lady  sues ; 

How  shameful  her  request  I 
My  brain  in  labour  with  dull  rhyme, 

Mers  teeming  with  the  besL 

iUid  again — 

And  frieiKl  you  bare,  and  I  the  same. 

Whose  prudent,  soft  adtlreas, 
Will  bring  to  life  tho-te  hciliiig  thoughts 

Whichdicd  in  ro«r  diau-usa. 

That  frien<!,  tho  spirit  of  thy  themo 

Extraciini;  for  your  care, 
Witl  leave  to  me  tho  tirvj:.  in  thoughts 

Too  common  ;  ;$uch  ad  these. 

By  the  same  lady  I  was  enahl.^fl  to  say,  m  her 
own  words,  that  Vouii';'.s  unbounded  £ri;nias  ap- 
peared to  f^eater  advantn^e  in  the  '•ompanion 
than  even  in  the  author ;  that  tiie  Christian  was 
in  him  a  diaracter  still  more  inspired,  more  cn- 
saptoied,  more  sublime,  tlian  the  poet ;  and  that, 
in.  his  ordinary  conversation, 

lacing  down  the  golden  chain  from  high 
Ha  drew  Us  audience  upward  to  the  sky. 

Notwithstanding  Young  had  said,  in  his 
•Conjectures  on  Original  Composition,"  that 
^  blank  verse  is  verse  unfallen,  uncurst ;  verse 
vedaimed,  re-enthroned  in  the  true  language  of 


tlie  gods:*'  notwithctanding  ha  administared 
consolation  to  his  own  grief  in  this  inunortal  lan- 
g;uage,  Mr&  Boscawen  was  comforted  in  ifayme. 
Wlule  the  poet  and  the  Christian  were  apply- 
ing this  comfort.  Young  had  himself  occasion 
for  comfort,  in  consequence  of  the  sudden  death 
of  Richardson,  who  was  printing  the  former 
part  of  the  poenL  Of  Richardson's  death  he 
says— 

When  Heaven  would  kindly  set  us  free. 

And  earth's  enchantment  end ; 
It  talccs  the  most  effeaual  means, 

And  robs  us  of  a  friend. 

To  "  Resignation"  was  prefixed  an  Apology 
for  its  appearance :  to  which  more  credit  is  due 
than  to  the  generality  of  such  apologies,  from 
Young's  unusual  anxiety  that  no  more  produo 
tions  of  his  old  age  should  disgrace  his  former 
fame.  In  his  will,  dated  February  1760,  he  do- 
sires  of  his  executors,  in  a  parttadar  manner, 
tiiat  all  his  manuscript  books  and  writings 
whatever  might  be  burned,  except  his  book  of 
accounts. 

In  September,  1764,  he  added  a  kind  of  codici], 
wherein  he  made  it  his  dying  entreaty  to  his 
housekeeper,  to  whom  he  left  1000/.  <^that  all 
his  manuscripts  might  be  destroyed  as  soon  as 
he  was  dead,  which  would  greatly  oblige  her 
deceased  frieneL" 

It  may  teach  mankind  the  uncertainty  oi 
worldly  friendships,  to  know  that  Youn^,  citlier 
by  surviving  those  he  loved,  or  by  outlivmg  their 
affections,  could  only  recollect  the  names  of  two 
friends,  his  housekeeper  and  a  hatter,  to  mention 
in  his  will ;  and  it  may  serve  to  repress  that  tes- 
tamentary pride,  whicli  too  often  seeks  for 
sounding  names  and  titles,  to  be  informed  that 
the  Author  of  the  "Night  Thoughts"  did  "  not 
blush  to  leave  a  legacy  to  his  friend  Henry  Ste- 
vens, a  hatter  at  the  1  emplegate."  Of  these  two 
remaining  friends,  one  went  before  Young.  But 
at  eighty-four,  "where,"  as  he  asks  in  The  Ctrl' 
taWf  "  is  that  world  into  which  we  were  bom  ?" 

The  same  humility  which  marked  a  hatter 
and  a  housekeeper  for  the  friends  of  the  Author 
of  the  "  Nieht  Thoughts,"  had  before  bestowed 
the  same  tiue  on  his  footman,  in  an  epitaph  in 
his  "Churdiyard"  upon  James  Baker,  dated 
1749  ;  which  I  am  glad  to  find  in  the  late  collec- 
tion of  his  works. 

Young  and  his  housekeeper  were  ridiculed 
with  more  ill-nature  tlmn  wit,  in  a  kind  of  novel 
pubUshed  by  Kidfi:ell  in  1755,  caUcd  "  The  Card," 
under  tlie  names  of  Dr.  Elwes  and  Mrs.  Fusby. 

In  A]>ril,  1765,  at  an  a^e  to  whicli  few  attain^ 
a  j)cri(xi  was  put  to  the  life  of  Young. 

He  had  performed  no  duty  for  three  or  four 
years,  i)ut  he  retained  his  intellects  to  the  last. 

iMuch  is  told  in  the  "  Biop-aphia,"  which  I 
know  not  to  liave  been  true,  of  the  manner  of 
his  burial ;  of  the^  ni:i.stcr  and  children  of  a  cha- 
rity school,  whicii  he  founded  in  his  parish,  who 
neglected  to  attonil  their  benefactor's  corpseP 
and  of  a  bell  wliich  was  not  caused  to  toll  a 
often  as  upon  tho-e  occasions  bells  usually  tolL 
Had  tiiat  humanity  wliich  is  here  lavished  upon 
things  of  little  consequence  either  to  the  hving 
or  to  the  dead,  been  shown  in  its  proper  place  to 
the  living,  I  should  hav^  had  less  to  say  about 
Lorenzo.  They  who  lament  that  these  misfor- 
tunes happened  to  Young,  forget  the  praise  he 
bestows  upon  Socrates,  in  the  preface  to  "Nig^ 
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8eT«ii,**fbr 
hisfunenL 

Dnrinff  wme  put  of  his  life  Young  was 
abroad,  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  leam  any 
particularB. 

In  his  seventh  satire  he  says, 

When,  after  battle,  I  the  field  hftTa  teen 

Spread  o*er  iritl  fhaally  alutpeB  which  oooe  were  men. 

It  is  known  also,  that  from  this  or  from  some 
other  field  he  once  wandered  into  the  camp  with 
a  classic  in  his  hand,  which  he  was  reading  in- 
tently ;  and  had  some  difficulty  to  prove  that  he 
was  only  an  absent  peet,  and  not  a  spy. 

The  curious  reader  of  Young's  ]ife  will  na- 
rally  inquire  to  what  it  was  owing,  that  though 
he  uved  almost  forty  years  after  he  took  orders, 
which  included  one  whole  reign  uncommonly 
long,  and  part  of  another,  he  was  never  thoiisht 
worthy  oi  the  least  preferment  The  Author 
of  the  ''Niffht  Thoughts"  ended  his  days  upon 
a  living  which  came  to  him  from  liis  coUe<^e 
without  any  favour,  and  to  which  he  probably 
had  an  eye  when  he  determined  on  the  church. 
To  satis^  curiosity  of  this  kind  is,  at  this  dis- 
tance of  time,  hi  from  easy.  The  parties  them- 
selves know  not  often,  at  the  instant,  why  they 
are  neglected,  or  why  they  are  preferred.  The 
neglect  of  Youn^  is  by  some  ascribed  to  his 
having  attached  himself  to  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
and  to  his  bavin?  preached  an  ofiensive  sermon 
at  St  James's.  It  has  been  told  me  that  he  had 
two  hundred  a  year  in  the  late  reign,  by  the 
patrona^  of  Walpole;  and  that,  whenever  any 
one  reminded  the  King  of  Young,  the  only  an- 
swer was,  ^'he  has  a  pension.'*  All  the  light 
thrown  on  this  inquiry,  by  the  following  letter 
fix>m  Seeker,  only  serves  to  show  at  what  a  late 
period  oflifethe  Author  of  the '«NightThought8" 
poUcited  preferment : 


YOUNO. 


^Deafury  of  St.  Paitfs,  July  8,  1758. 
«  Good  Dr.  Y  oung, 
^  I  have  long  wondered,  that  more  suitable 
totice  of  your  great  merit  hath  not  been  taken 
ky  persons  in  power:  but  how  to  remedy  the 
smission  1  see  not  No  encouragement' hath 
sver  been  giyen  me  to  mention  things  of  this  na- 
hire  to  his  Majesty.  And  therefore,  in  all  like- 
tihood,  the  only  consequence  of  doing  it  would 
t>e  weakening  the  little  influence  which  I  may 
possibly  have  on  some  other  occasions.  Your 
fortune  and  your  reputation  set  you  above  the 
need  of  advancement;  and  your  Si*ntiment8, 
above  that  concern  for  it,  on  your  own  account, 
which,  on  that  of  the  public,  is  sincerely  felt  by 
•'Your  loving  brother, 

"Tho.  Cant." 

At  last,  at  the  age  of  fourscore,  he  was  ap- 
^inted,  in  1761,  derk  of  the  closet  to  the  Prin- 
cess Dowager. 

One  obstecle  must  have  stood  not  a  little  in 
Cfae  wa^  of  that  preferment  afler  which  his 
whole  life  seems  to  have  panted.  Thouirh  he 
took  orders,  he  never  entirely  shook  off  politics. 
He  was  always  the  lion  of  his  master  milton, 
**  pawing  to  get  free  his  hinder  parts."  By  this 
•y>nduct,  if  he  gained  some  fnends,  be  made 
Hfiany  enemies. 

Again :  Young  was  a  poet ;  and  again,  with 
teverence  be  it  spoken,  poets  by  prontssiiiii  do 
not  always  make  the  best  cloraymon.     If  the 


Author  of  the  <<  Night  Thoughta''  cempo»6d 
many  sermons,  he  did  not  oblige  the  public  with 
many. 

Besides,  in  the  latter  part  of  life,  Young  was 
fond  of  holding  himself  out  for  a  man  retired 
from  the  worid.  But  he  seemed  to  have  for^t^ 
ten  that  the  same  verse  which  contains  ''obhtus 
meorum,"  contains  also  ''  obliviscendus  et  ilUs.** 
The  brittle  chain  of  worldly  friendship  and  pm^ 
tronage  is  broken  as  eiiectually,  when  one  goes 
beyond  the  length  of  it,  as  when  the  other  ooes. 
To  the  vessel  which  is  sailing  from  the  shore,  it 
only  appears  that  the  shore  use  recedes ;  in  life 
it  is  truiv  thus.  He  who  retires  from  the  world 
will  find  himself,  in  reality,  deserted  as  fast,  if 
not  faster,  by  the  world.  The  public  is  not  to 
be  treated  as  the  coxcomb  treats  his  mistress ;  to 
be  threatened  with  desertion,  in  order  to  in- 
crease fondness. 

Young  seems  to  have  been  taken  at  his  word. 
Notwithstanding  his  frequent  complaints  of  be- 
ing neglected,  no  hand  was  reached  out  to  pull 
him  from  that  retirement  of  which  he  dedarad 
himself  enamoured.  Alexander  assigned  no  pa- 
lace for  the  residence  of  Diogenes,  who  boasted 
liis  surly  satisfaction  with  his  tub. 

Of  the  domestic  manners  and  petty  habits  of 
the  Author  of  the  "  Night  Thoughts,"  I  hoped 
to  have  given  you  an  account  from  the  best  au- 
thority :  but  who  shall  dare  to  say,  To-monow 
I  will  be  wise  or  virtuous,  or  to-morrow  I 
will  do  a  particular  thing?  Upon  inquiring  for 
his  housekeeper,  I  learned  that  she  was  buried 
two  days  before  I  reached  the  town  of  her 
abode. 

In  a  letter  from  Tschamer,  a  noble  foreigner, 
to  Count  Haller,  Tscharner  says,  he  has  latdy 
spent  four  days  with  Young  at  Welwyn,  where 
the  author  taKes  all  the  ease  and  pleasure  roan- 
kind  can  desire.  "Eveir  thing  about  him 
shows  the  man,  each  individual  bemg  placed  by 
rule.  All  is  neat  without  art  He  is  very  plea- 
sant in  conversation,  and  extremely  polite." 

This  and  more  may  possibly  be  true;  but 
Tschamer's  was  a  first  visit,  a  visit  of  curiosity 
and  admiration,  and  a  visit  which  the  Author 
expected. 

Of  Edward  Young  an  anecdote  which  wan- 
ders among  readers  is  not  true,  that  he  was 
Fielding's  Parson  Adams.  The  original  of  that 
famous  painting  was  William  Young,  who  was 
a  clergyman.  He  supported  an  uncomfortable 
existence  by  translating  lor  the  booksellers  from 
Greek ;  and,  if  he  did  not  seem  to  be  his  own 
friend,  was  at  least  no  man's  enemy.  YeC 
the  facility  with  which  this  report  has  gained 
belief  in  the  world  argues,  were  it  not  sofii- 
cientiy  known,  that  the  Author  of  the  "-  Night 
Thoughts"  bore  some  resemblance  to  Adams. 

The  attention  which  Young  bestowed  upon 
the  perusal  of  books  is  not  unworthy  imitatKUb 
Wlien  any  passage  pleased  him  he  appears  to 
have  folded  down  the  leaf.  On  these  peneges 
he  bestowed  a  second  reading.  But  the  labours 
of  man  are  too  frequently  vain.  Before  he  rs< 
turned  to  much  of  what  he  had  once  approved, 
he  died.  Many  of  his  books,  which  I  have  seei^ 
!ire  liy  ihosc  notes  of  approbation  so  swelled  be 
yond  llicir  real  bulk,  that  they  will  hardly  shut. 

Whni  thoujrh  we  wndc  In  wealth  or  soar  in  fxaOA ' 
Kaith'r-  hi^lii-si  Htahon  vi\i\h  in  ITere  he  tint ! 
Aii«l  tluAt  to  dust  concluile:^  her  nublest  eong  * 
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Ma 


The  Author  of  these  lines  is  not  without  his  Hie 
jaeeL 

By  the  ^ood  sense  of  his  son,  it  contains  none 
of  that  praise  which  no  marble  can  make  the  bad 
or  the  foolish  merit ;  which,  without  the  diroc* 
tion  of  a  stone  or  a  turf  will  find  its  way,  sooner 
or  later,  to  the  deserving. 

If.  s. 

OpUmi  Parentis 

Edtajidi  Youko,  UmD* 

HuJuB  Ecclesiffi  recL 

El  Elizabethaa 

fcem.  prsnob. 

Conjugis  ejus  amantissinuB, 

Fio  et  gratissimo  animo 

Hoc  marmor  poauit 

F.Y. 

Filios  Buperstes. 

Is  it  not  strange  that  the  Author  of  the  "Night 
Thoughts'*  has  inscribed  no  monument  to  the 
memory  of  his  lamented  wife  7  Yet,  what  marble 
will  endure  as  long  as  the  poems  ? 

Such,  my  ^ood  friend,  is  the  account  which  I 
have  been  able  to  collect  of  the  ^eat  Young. 
That  it  may  be  long  before  any  tlung  like  what 
I  have  just  transcribed  be  necessary  for  you,  is 
the  sincere  wish  of, 

Dear  sir. 
Your  greatly  obliged  friend, 
Herbert  Croft,  Jun. 
Lincoln's  Inn, 
Sept.  17S0. 

P.  S.  This  account  of  Young  was  seen  by  you 
in  manuscript,  vou  know,  sir;  and,  though  I 
could  not  prevail  on  you  to  make  any  alteration, 
you  insisted  on  striking  out  one  passage,  because 
It  said,  that,  if  I  did  not  wish  you  to  live  long 
for  your  sake,  I  did  for  the  sake  of  myself  and  of 
the  world.  But  this  postscript  you  will  not  see 
before  the  printing  of  it ;  and  I  will  say  here,  in 
^ite  of  you,  how  I  feel  myself  honoured  and 
bettered  by  your  friendship :  and  that,  if  I  do 
credit  to  thcchiu*ch,  after  which  1  always  longed, 
and  for  which  I  am  now  going  to  give  in  ex- 
change the  bar,  though  not  at  so  late  a  period  of 
life  as  Young  took  orders,  it  will  be  owing,  in  no 
small  measure,  to  my  having  had  the  happiness 
of  calling  the  Author  of  "The  Rambler"  my 
friend.  H.  C. 

Oxford,  OcU  1782. 

Of  Young's  poems  it  is  difficult  to  give  any 
general  character  ;  for  he  has  no  uniformity  of 
manner  ;  one  of  his  pieces  has  no  great  resem- 
blance to  another.  He  began  to  write  early, 
and  continued  long ;  and  at  different  times  had 
different  modes  of  poetical  excellence  in  view. 
His  numbers  are  sometimes  smooth,  and  somc- 
tinics  rugged;  his  style  is  sometimes  concate- 
nated, and  sometimes  abrupt;  sometimes  dif- 
fusive, and  sometimes  ci^ncise.  His  plan  seems 
to  have  started  in  his  mind  at  the  present  mo- 
ment; and  his  thoughts  appear  tne  effect  of 
chance,  sometimes  adverse,  and  sometimes  lucky, 
with  very  little  operation  of  judgment. 

He  was  not  one  of  those  -writers  whom  expe- 
rience improves,  and  who,  observing  their  own 
faults,  become  gradually  correct.  Ilis  poem  on 
the  "Last  Day,"  his  first  great  performance,  has 
an  equability  and  propriety, -.vluch  he  afterwards 
either  never  ondcavounul  or  never  attained. 
Many  paragraphs  are  noble,  and  few  are  mean, 


yet  the  whole  b  languid ;  the  plan  is  too  much 
extended,  and  a  succession  of  images  divides  and 
weakens  the  general  conception  j  but  the  great 
reason  why  the  reader  is  disappomted  is,  that  the 
thought  of  the  Last  Day  makes  every  man  more 
than  poetical,  by  spreading  over  his  mind  a  ge- 
neral obscurity  of  sacred  horror^  that  oppresses 
distinction,  and  disdains  expression. 

His  story  of  "  Jane  Grey"  was  never  popular. 
It  is  written  with  elegance  enough ;  but  Jane  is 
too  heroic  to  be  pitied. 

The  "  Universal  Passion"  is  indeed  a  very 
great  performance.  It  is  said  to  be  a  series  of 
epigrams ;  but  if  it  be,  it  is  what  the  Author  in- 
tended :  his  endeavour  was  at  the  production  of 
striking  distichs  and  pointed  sentences ;  and  his 
distichs  have  the  weight  of  solid  sentiment,  and 
hisiioints  the  sharpness  of  resistless  truth. 

His  characters  are  often  selected  with  discern- 
ment, and  drawn  with  nicety  ;  his  illustrations 
were  often  happy,  and  his  reflections  often  just 
His  species  of  satire  is  between  those  of  Horace 
and  Juvenal ;  and  he  has  the  gayety  of  Horace 
without  his  laxity  of  numbers,  and  the  morality 
of  Juvenal  with  greater  variation  of  images.  Etc 
plays,  indeed,  only  on  the  surface  of  life;  he 
never  penetrates  the  recesses  of  the  mind,  and 
therefore  the  whole  power  of  his  poetry  is  ex- 
hausted by  a  single  perusal ;  his  conceits  please 
only  when  they  surprise. 

To  translate  he  never  condescended,  unless  his 
"Paraphrase  on  Job"  may  be  considered  as  a 
version :  in  which  he  has  not,  I  think,  been  im- 
successful ;  he  indeed  favoured  himself  by  choos- 
ing those  parts  which  most  easily  admit  the 
ornaments  of  English  poetry. 

He  had  least  success  in  his  lyric  attempts,  in 
which  he  seems  to  have  been  under  some  malig- 
nant influence:  he  is  always  labouring  to  be 
great,  and  at  last  is  only  turgid. 

In  his  "Night  Thoughts"  he  has  exhibited  a 
very  wide  display  of  original  jwctry,  variegated 
with  deep  reflections  and  striking  allusions,  a 
wilderness  of  thought,  in  which  the  fertility  of 
fancy  scatters  flowers  of  every  htie  and  of  every 
odour.  This  is  one  of  the  few  poems  in  whicn 
blank  verse  could  not  he  chjingen  for  rhyme  but 
with  disadvantage.  The  wild  diffusion  of  the 
sentiments,  and  the  digressive  sallies  of  imagina- 
tion, would  have  been  compressed  and  restrained 
by  confinement  to  rhyme.  The  excellence  of 
this  work  is  not  exactness,  but  copiousness;  par- 
ticular lines  are  not  to  be  regarded ;  the  power  is 
in  the  whole  ;  and  in  the  whole  there  is  a  rnag 
nificcncc  like  that  ascribed  to  Chinese  planta 
tion,  the  magnificence  of  vast  extent  aj)d  endless 
diversity. 

His  last  poem  was  "  Resignation ;"  in  which 
he  made,  as  he  was  accustomed,  an  experiment 
of  a  new  mode  of  writing,  and  succeeded  better 
than  in  his  "Ocean"  or  his  "Merchant."  It 
was  very  falsely  represented  as  a  proof  of  de- 
cayed Acuities.  There  is  Young  in  every 
stanza,  such  as  he  often  was  in  the  highest 
vigour. 

His  tragedies,  not  making  part  of  the  Collec- 
tion, I  had  forgotten,  till  Mr.  Stevens  recalled 
them  to  my  thoughts  by  remarking,  that  he 
seemed  to  have  one  favourite  catastrophe,  as  his 
three  plays  all  concluded  with  lavish  suicide ;  a 
method  by  which,  as  Dryden  remarked,  a  poet 
easily  rids  his  scene  of  persons  whom  he  wanU 
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DoC  to  keep  sliye.  In  **  Busiris^  there  are  the 
gnatmt  eboIlitioDS  of  imagination ;  but  the  pride 
of  Bosiris  is  such  as  no  other  man  can  have,  and 
ibe  whole  is  too  remote  from  known  life  to  raise 
either  grief,  terror,  or  indignation.  The  "  Re- 
venge" approaches  much  nearer  to  human  prac- 
tices ana  manners,  and  therefore  keeps  pcK>ses- 
sion  of  the  staga;  the  first  design  seems  sug- 
gested by  "Ouello;"  but  the  reflections,  the 
incidents,  and  the  diction,  are  original.  The 
moral  observations  are  so  introduced,  and  so  ex- 
pressed, as  to  have  all  the  novelty  that  can  be 
required.  Of  "  The  Brothers'^  I  may  be  allowed 
to  say  nothing,  since  nothing  was  ever  said  of  it 
by  tM  public 

It  must  be  allowed  of  Young's  poetry  that  it 
abounds  in  thous^ht,  but  without  much  accuracy 
or  selection.  When  he  lays  hold  of  an  illustra- 
tion, he  pursues  it  beyond  expectation,  sometimes 
happily,  as  in  his  parallel  of  (luicksUver  with 
PUaswre,  which  I  have  heard  repeated  with  ap- 
probation by  a  lady,  of  whose  praise  he  would 
nave  been  justly  proud,  and  which  is  very  inge- 
nioos,  very  subue,  and  almost  exact ;  but  some- 
times he  IS  less  lucky,  as  when,  in  his  '^  Ni^ht 
Thouefats,"  it  having  dropped  into  his  mind  tJiat 
the  orbe,  floating  in  space,  might  be  called  the 
€buter  of  creation,  he  thinks  on  a  cluster  of 
grapes,  and  says,  that  they  all  hang  on  the  great 
vine,  drinking  the  "  nectareous  juice  of  immortal 
life." 

His  conceits  are  sometimes  yet  less  valuable. 
In  **  The  Last  Day"  he  hopes  to  illustrate  the 


re-assembly  of  the  atoms  that  compose  the  hu- 
man body,  at  the  "  Trunip  of  Doom,"  by  the  col- 
lection of  bees  into  a  swarm  at  tlie  tinkling  of  a 
pan. 

The  prophet  says  of  Tyre,  that  "her  mer- 
chants arc  princes."  Young  says  of  Tyre  in  his 
"  Merchant," 

Her  mercbania  princes,  and  each  deck  a  throne. 

Let  burlesoue  try  to  11:0  beyond  him. 

He  has  tlie  trick  of  joining  the  turgid  and  fa- 
miliar ;  to  buy  tlie  alliance  of  Britain,  "  Climes 
were  paid  down."  Antithesis  is  his  favourite. 
" They  for  kindness  hate :"  and  "  because  she's 
right  she's  ever  in  the  wrong." 

His  versification  is  his  own ;  neither  his  blank 
nor  his  rhyming  lines  have  any  resemblance  to 
those  of  former  writers  ;  he  picks  up  no  hemi- 
stichs,  he  copies  no  favourite  expressions ;  be 
seems  to  have  laid  up  no  stores  of  thought  or 
diction,  but  to  owe  all  to  the  fortuitous  sugges- 
tions of  the  present  moment  Yet  I  have  reason 
to  believe  that,  when  once  he  had  formed  a  new 
design,  he  then  laboured  it  with  very  patient  in- 
dustry ;  and  that  he  composed  with  great  labour 
and  frequent  revisions. 

His  verses  are  formed  by  no  certain  model ;  he 
is  no  more  like  himself  in  his  different  produc- 
tions than  he  is  like  others.  He  seems  never  to 
have  studied  prosody,  nor  to  have  had  any  direc- 
tion but  from  his  own  ear.  But  with  all  hja 
defects,  he  was  a  man  of  genius  and  a  poet. 
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^  Of  David  Mallet,  having  no  written  memo- 
rial. I  am  able  to  give  no  other  account  than 
sucii  as  is  supplied  by  the  unauthorised  loqua- 
city of  common  fame,  and  a  very  slight  personal 
knowledge. 

He  was  bv  his  original  one  of  the  Macgregors, 
a  clan,  that  became,  about  sixty  years  a£[o,  under 
the  conduct  of  Robin  Roy,  so  formidable  and  so 
infamous  for  violence  and  robbery  that  the  iiame 
was  annulled  by  a  l^ixal  abolition  ;  and  when  tlity 
were  all  to  denoininale  tht'in>t:lvcs  anew,  tho 
father,  I  suppose,  of  this  auUior,  called  liimselt' 
Malloch. 

David  Malloch  was,  by  the  prniiry  of  his  pa- 
rents, compelled  to  \tcjiiiiitor  cSlhv  lii.r'-i  s-i'liool 
at  Edinburgh ;  a  mean  oJlice,  of  \\]\\vh  lie  did  not 
a/lerwards  delight  to  hear.  liut  he  >uinr>unled 
the  disadvantages  of  liis  birth  and  fort'iiie;  for 
when  the  puke  of  Montrose  applied  to  the  Col- 
lege of  Edinburgh  for  a  tutor  to  (  diuate  iiis  sons, 
Malloch  was  reconiinended  ;  and  I  never  heard 
that  he  dishonourcvl  his  credentials. 

When  his  pupils  were  sent  to  see  the  world, 
they  were  entrusted  to  his  cure; ;  and  havinjr  con- 
ducted them  round  th(;  coninion  circh'  of  nio«iish 
travels,  he  returned  with  tlieai  to  London,  wliere 
bj  the  influence  of  the  lainily  in  which  he  re- 
■ded,  he  naturally  gained  admission  to  many 


persons  of  the  highest  rank  and  tiie  highest  dia 
racter,  to  wits,  nobles,  and  statesmen. 

Of  his  works,  I  know  not  whether  I  can  trace 
the  series.  His  first  production  was  **  William 
and  Margaret  ;"*  of  which  though  it  contains 
nothing  very  striking  or  difficult,  he  has  been  en-> 
vied  the  reputation ;  and  plagiarism  has  been 
boldly  charged,  but  never  proved. 

Not  long  afterwards  he  published  "The  Elx- 
cursinn,"(1728,)  a  desultory  and  capricious  view 
of  sncii  scenes  of  nature  as  his  fancy  led  him,  or 
his  knowled<Te  enabled  him  to  describe.  It  is  not 
devoid  of  poetical  spirit.  Many  of  his  images  are 
strilvinjT,  and  many  of  tlic  paragraphs  are  elegant. 
■^rhe  cast  of  diction  seems  to  be  copied  from 
Thomson,  whose  "  Seasons"  were  then  in  their 
full  blossom  of  reputation.  He  has  Thomson^s 
beauties  and  his  faults. 

His  poem  on  "Verbal  Criticism"  (1733)  was 
writUm  to  pay  court  to  Pope,  on  a  subject  which 
he  either  did  not  understand,  or  willingly  misre- 
presented ;  and  is  little  more  than  an  iniprove- 
inent,  or  rather  expansion,  of  a  fragment  wliich 
Pope  printed  in  a  Miscellany  long  before  he  «n- 

♦  Mr.ll.t's  "William  and  Margaret"  was  printed  In 
Aaron  Hills  "  Plain  Denier,''  No.  36,  July  24,  1734 
111  its  uririnni  sUitu  U  wur  very  different  from  what  it  if 
iu  the  la^ft  vdiiioa  of  his  wurlu. 
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gmfted  it  into  a  regolar  peem.  There  is  in  this 
pteee  more  pertness  than  wit,  and  more  confi* 
dence  than  knowledge.  The  versification  is  to- 
lerable, nor  can  criticism  allow  it  a  hi«^her  praise. 

His  first  tra<jedy  was  "Eurydice,"  acted  at 
Drury-lane,  in  1731 ;  of  which  I  know  not  the 
reception  nor  the  merit,  but  have  hoard  it  men- 
tioned as  a  mean  performance.  He  was  not 
then  too  high  to  accept  a  prologue  and  epilogue 
from  Aaron  Hill,  neither  of  which  can  be  much 
commonded. 

Having  cleared  his  tongue  froni  his  nnlive 
pronunciation  so  as  to  be  no  longer  distinsruisluvl 
as  a  Scot,  licsocms  inclined  to  didi-ncumluT  liim- 
self  from  all  adlieroaces  of  hia  orijrinal,  and  took 
upon  him  to  chanift^  his  name  from  {Scotch  ^Mal- 
loch,  to  Kncrlish  JSIalietj  witliont  any  iniairinablr 
reason  of  preference  wliich  the  eye  or  ear  can 
discover.  What  other  proofs  he  gave  of  disre- 
spect to  hig  native  coontr}',  I  know  not;  but  it 
was  remarked  of  him,  that  he  was  the  only  Scot 
whom  Scotchmen  did  not  commend. 

About  this  time  Pope,  whom  he  visited  famili- 
arly, published  his  "  Essay  on  Man,"  but  con- 
cealea  the  author ;  and  when  Mallet  entered  one 
day,  Pope  asked  him  slightly  what  there  was 
new.  M^^allct  told  him,  that  the  newest  piece  was 
something  called  an  "Essay  on  Man,"  which  he 
had  inspected  idly,  and  seemg  the  utter  inability 
of  the  author,  wlio  had  neither  skill  in  writing 
nor  knowledge  of  the  subject,  had  tossed  it 
away.  Pope,  to  punish  his  self-conceit,  told  him 
the  secret 

A  new  edition  of  the  works  of  Bacon  being  pre- 
pared (1750)  for  the  press,  Mallet  was  emfwoyed 
to  prefix  a  life,  wliicn  he  has  written  with  ele- 
gance, perhaps  with  some  aficctation ;  but  with 
BO  much  more  knowledge  of  history  than  of  sci- 
ence, that  when  ho  ailerwards  undertook  the  Life 
of  Marlborough,  Warburton  remarked,  that  he 
miiiht  perhaps  forcet  that  Marlborough  was  a 
general,  as  he  had  forgotten  that  Bacon  was  a 
philosopher. 

When  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  driven  from 
the  palace,  and  setting  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
opposition,  kept  a  separate  court,  he  endeavoured 
to  increase  his  popularity  by  the  patronage  of 
literature,  and  made  Mallet  his  under  secretary, 
with  a  salary  of  two  hundred  pounds  a  year  ; 
Thomson  likewise  had  a  pension ;  and  they  were 
as.sociated  in  the  composition  of  "The  Mask  of 
Alfred,"  which  in  its  original  state  was  played  at 
Cliefden,  in  1740;  it  was  ailerwards  almost 
wholly  changed  by  Mallet,  and  brought  upon  the 
stage  at  Drury-lane,  in  1751,  but  with  no  great 
success. 

Mallet,  in  a  familiar  conversation  with  Qar- 
rick,  discoursing  of  the  diligence  which  he  was 
then  oxorti  ig  upon  the  Life  of  Marlborough,  let 
him  know,  tliai  in  the  series  of  great  men  nnickly 
to  be  cxhibit«\l,  he  should  find  a  niche  lor  the 
hero  of  the  theatre.  Garrick  professed  to  won- 
der by  what  artifice  he  could  be  introduced ;  but 
Mallet  let  him  know,  that,  by  a  dexterous  anti- 
cipation, h(?  shouM  fix  him  in  a  con'^picuoua  place. 
"  Mr.  Mallet,"  says  Garri'tk,  in  his  gratitude  of 
exultation,  "have  you  I'^ft  off  to  write  for  the 
slago  ?"  Mallrt  then  eonl^-^'^od  that  he  had  a 
drama  in  his  lirindfl.  CJurijck  promised  to  act 
it;  and  "Alfred  '  w.-is  pp;'iu;ed. 

The  long  rrtardalion  of  lliu  Life  of  the  Duke 
of  Marlborough,  show:?,  with  blrong  conviction, 


liow  little  confidence  can  be  placed  ia  1 
renown.  When  he  died,  it  was  sooni 
that  his  story  should  be  delivered  to 
and  the  papers  supposed  to  contain  the  m 
information  wore  delivered  to  Lord  Moles wwtli, 
who  had  been  his  favourite  in  Flaaden.  Wim 
Moles  worth  died,  the  same  papers  were  tnat- 
ferred  witli  the  same  design  to  Sir  Riohatd  Steele^ 
who  in  some  of  his  exigencies  put  them  m  pawn. 
They  then  remained  with  the  old  Dutdien,  wIm» 
in  her  will  assigned  the  task  to  Griover  and  Mat 
let,  with  a  reward  of  a  thousand  pounds,  and  a 
prohibiti<m  to  insert  any  verses,  Glo?er  njject> 
ed,  1  suppose  with  disdain,  the  legacy,  and  de» 
volved  tiic  whole  work  upon  Mallet ;  wbo  iMd 
from  the  late  Duke  of  Marlborough  apenaon  to 
promote  his  industry,  and  who  talked  of  the  dis- 
coveries which  he  had  made ;  but  left  not,  wim 
he  died,  any  historical  labours  behind  hiiiL 

While  he  was  in  the  Prince's  service  be  pd^ 
lished  "Mustapha,"  with  a  prologne  by  Tkoin* 
son,  not  mean,  but  far  inferior  to  that  which  be 
received  from  Mallet  for  "  Agamemnon."  Tbe 
Epilogue,  said  to  be  written  by  a  friend,  was 
composed  in  haste  by  Mallet,  in  the  place  of  one 
promised  which  was  never  given.  This  tragedy 
was  dedicated  to  the  Prince  his  master.  It  was 
acted  at  Drury-lane,  ui  1739,  and  was  well  t^ 
ceived,  but  was  never  revived. 

In  1740,  he  produced,  as  has  been  alraady 
mentioned,  "  Tixe  Mask  of  Alfred,"  in  conjvno- 
tion  with  Thomson. 

For  some  time  ailerwards  he  lay  at  rest  A^ 
ter  a  long  interval,  his  next  woik  was  "Ainyntor 
and  Theodora,"  (1747,)  a  long  stoiT  b  blank 
verse ;  in  which  it  cannot  be  denied  that  there  is 
copiousness  and  elegance  of  language,  vigour  of 
sentiment,  and  imagery  well  Ma^ed  to  take 
possession  of  the  fancy.  But  it  is  blank  verses 
This  he  sold  to  Vaillant  for  one  hundred  and 
twenty  pounds.  The  first  sale  was  not  gre«t|  And 
it  is  now  lost  in  forgetfulness. 

Mallet,  by  address  or  accident,  perfaapc  by  his 
dependence  on  the  Prince,  found  bis  way  to 
Bolingbroke ;  a  man  whose  pride  and  petolaiioe 
made  his  kindness  difficult  to  gain,  or  keep,  and 
whom  Mallet  was  content  to  court  by  an  act, 
which,  I  hope,  was  unwillingly  performed.  When 
it  was  found  that  Pope  had  ciandestinelT  printed 
an  unauthorized  number  of  the  pamphlet  called 
"The  Patriot  King,"  BoUngbroke,  in  a  fit  of  nse> 
less  fury,  resolved  to  blast  bis  meoKHry,  and  em- 
ployed Mallet  (1749]  as  the  executioner  of  bis 
vengeance.  Mallet  nad  not  virtoe,  or  had  noC 
spint,  to  refuse  the  office ;  and  was  rewarded, 
not  long  after,  with  the  legacy  of  I«oid  Boliiif* 
brokers  works. 

Many  of  the  political  pieces  had  been  written 
during  the  opposition  to  Walpole,  and  given  to 
Franklin,  as  he  supposed,  in  perpetuity.  These, 
among  the  rest,  were  claimed  by  the  wUL  The 
Question  was  referred  to  arbitrators ;  but,  whSB 
tney  decided  against  Mallet,  he  refused  to  yiflld 
to  the  award ;  and  by  tbe  help  of  Millar  tbe 
bookseller,  published  all  that  he  could  find,  bat 
with  success  very  much  below  his  expectation. 

In  1755,  his  mask  of  **  Britannia"  was  acted 
at  Drur^-lane  ;  and  his  tragedy  of  **  EUvim"  in 
1763 ;  m  which  year  ho  was  appointed  keeper 
of  the  book  of  entries  for  ships  in  tbe  poit  of 
London. 

In  the  beginnmg  of  the  last  war,  wban  tbe, 
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tion  WAS  enjipeFated  by  ill  suocess,  he  was  em- 
plored  to  torn  the  public  vengeance  npon  Byng, 
aaa  wrote  a  letter  of  accusation  under  the  cha- 
ncter  of  a  *' Plain  Man/'  The  paper  was  with 
flnat  industry  circulated  and  dispersed ;  and  he, 
wot  his  seasonable  intervention,  had  a  considera- 
ble pension  bestowed  upon  him,  which  he  retain- 
ed to  his  death. 

Towards  the  end  of  his  life  he  went  with  his 
wife  to  France ;  but  after  a  while,  findinsr  his 
health  declining,  he  returned  alone  to  En^and, 
and  died  in  April,  1765. 

He  was  twice  married,  and  by  his  first  wife 
had  several  children.  One  daughter,  who  mar- 
lied  an  Italian  of  rank,  named  Cilesia,  wrote  a 
tragedy  called  "Almida,"  which  was  acted  at 
Drury-lane.  His  second  wife  was  the  daughter 
of  a  nobleman's  steward,  who  had  a  considerable 
fortune,  whic^  she  took  care  to  retain  in  her  own 
hands. 

His  stature  was  diminutive,  but  he  was  regii- 


larly  formed ;  his  appearance^  till  he  ^nw 
pulent,  was  agreeable,  and  he  suffered  it  to  want 
no  recommendation  that  dress  could  give  it. 
His  conversation  was  degantand  easy.  The 
rest  of  his  character  may,  without  injury  to  his 
memory,  sink  into  silence. 

As  a  writer,  he  cannot  be  placed  in  any  hi^ 
class.  There  is  no  species  of  composition  m 
which  he  was  eminent.  His  dramas  had  their 
day,  a  short  day,  and  are  forgotten ;  his  blank 
verse  seems  to  my  ear  the  echo  of  Thomson. 
His  '<  Life  of  Bacon"  is  known  as  it  is  appended 
to  Bacon's  volumes,  but  is  no  longer  mentioned. 
His  works  are  such  as  a  writer,  oustling  in  the 
world,  showing  himself  in  public,  and  emerging 
occasionally,  from  time  to  time,  into  notice, 
might  keep  alive  by  his  personal  influence  ;  but 
which,  conveying  little  information,  and  giving 
no  great  pleasure,  must  soon  give  way,  as  the 
succession  of  things  produces  new  topics  of  con- 
versation, and  other  modes  of  amusement. 
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Mark  Akcnsidk  was  bom  on  the  ninth  of 
November,  1721,  at  Newcastle  upon  Tyne.  His 
^ther  Mark' was  a  butcher,  of  the  prcsbytcrian 
sect ;  his  motlier's  riamc  was  Mary  Lumsdcn. 
He  received  tlie  first  part  of  his  education  at 
the  grammar-school  of  Newcastle;  and  was  af- 
terwards instructed  by  Mr.  Wilson,  who  kept  a 
private  academy. 

At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  was  sent  to  Edin- 
burgh, that  he  might  (qualify  himself  for  the  of- 
fice of  a  dissenting  minister,  and  received  some 
assistance  from  the  fund  which  the  dissenters  em- 
^oy  in  educating  young  men  of  scanty  fortune. 
but  a  wider  view  of  the  world  opened  other 
scenes,  and  prompted  other  hopes :  he  determin- 
ed to  study  physic,  and  repaid  that  contribution, 
which,  being  received  for  a  different  purpose,  he 
justly  thought  it  dishonourable  to  retain. 

Whether,  when  he  resolved  not  to  be  a  dis- 
senting minister,  he  ceased  to  be  a  dissenter,  I 
know  not.  He  certainly  retained  an  unneces- 
sary and  outrageous  zeal  for  what  he  called  and 
thought  Uberty;  a  zeal  which  sometimes  dis- 
guises from  the  world,  and  not  rarely  from  the 
mind  which  it  possesses,  an  envious  desire  of 
plundering  wealth  or  degrading  greatness ;  and 
of  which  the  immediate  tendency  is  innovation 
and  anarchy,  an  impetuous  eagerness  to  subvert 
and  confound,  with  very  little  core  what  shall  be 
established. 

Akenside  was  one  of  those  poets  who  have  felt 
very  eariy  the  motions  of  genius,  and  one  of  those 
students  who  have  very  early  stored  their  memo- 
ries with  sentiments  and  images.  Many  of  his 
performances  were  produced  in  his  youth ;  and 
Itis  greatest  work,  "  The  Pleasures  of  Imagina- 
tion," appeared  in  1744.  I  have  heard  Dodslcy, 
by  whom  it  was  published,  relate,  that  when  the 
copj  was  offered  him,  the  price  demanded  for  it, 
which  was  a  hundred  and  twenty  pounds,  being 
such  as  he  was  not  inclined  to  give  precipitately, 
he  Gvried  the  work  to  Pope,  who,  having  looked 


into  it,  advised  him  not  to  make  a  m'ggardly  of- 
fer ;  for  **  this  was  no  cvery-day  writer." 

In  1741  he  went  to  Ley  den,  m  pursuit  of  me- 
dical knowledge;  and  three  years  ailerwards 
(May  16, 1744)  became  doctor  of  physic,  having, 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  Dutch  Univeiw- 
ties,  published  a  tliesis  or  dissertation.  The 
subject  which  he  chose  was  "The  Original  and 
Growth  of  the  Human  Foetus ;"  in  which  he  is 
said  to  have  departed,  witli  great  judgment,  from 
the  opinion  then  established,  and  to  have  deliver- 
ed that  which  has  been  since  confirmed  and  re- 
ceived. 

Akenside  was  a  young  man,  warm  with  every 
notion  that  by  nature  or  accident  had  been  con- 
nected with  the  sound  of  liberty,  and,  by  an  ec- 
centricity which  such  dispositions  do  not  easily 
avoid,  a  lover  of  contradiction,  and  no  friend  to 
any  thin^  established.  He  adopted  Sha/tes- 
bury's  foolish  assertion  of  the  efficacy  of  ridicule 
for  the  discovery  of  truth.  For  this  he  was  at- 
tacked by  Warburton,  and  defended  by  Dyson : 
Warburton  afterwards  reprinted  his  remarks  at 
the  end  of  his  dedication  to  the  Freethinkers. 

The  result  of  all  the  arguments  which  have 
been  produced  in  a  long  and  eager  discussion  of 
this  idle  question,  may  easily  be  collected.  If 
ridicule  be  applied  to  any  position  as  the  test  of 
truth,  it  will  then  become  a  question  whether 
such  ridicule  be  iust ;  and  this  can  only  be  de- 
cided by  the  application  of  truth,  as  tne  test  of 
ridicule.  Two  men  fearing,  one  a  real  and  the 
other  a  fancied  danger,  will  be  for  a  while 
equally  exposed  to  the  inevitable  consequences 
oi  cowardice,  contemptuous  censure,  and  ludi- 
crous representation ;  and  the  true  state  of  both 
cases  must  be  knoMTi,  before  it  can  be  dtx^idcd 
whose  terror  is  mtional,  and  whose  is  ridiculous  ; 
who  is  to  be  pitied,  and  who  to  be  despised. 
Both  are  for  a  wliilc  equally  exposed  to  laughter, 
but  both  arc  not  therefore  equally  contemptible. 

In  the  revisal  of  his  poem,  though  bo  dioo 
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before  be  had  fimahed  it,  ho  omitted  the  lines  With  the  philosophical  or  reUgions  tenets  of 
which  had  given  occasion  to  Warburton's  ob-  the  author  I  nave  nothing  to  do ;  my  business  is 
jertions.  with  hia  poetry.     The  subject  is  well  chosen,  as 

He  published,  soon  after  his  return  from  Ley-  ,  it  includes  all  Images  that  can  strike  or  please, 
den,  n745,)  his  first  collection  of  odes :  and  was  |  and  tlius  comprises  every  species  of  poetical  de- 
impelled,  by  his  ra^e  of  patriotism,  to  write  a  light  The  o  ily  ditliculty  is  in  the  cnoice  of  ex- 
very  acrimonious  epistle  to  Pulteney,  whom  he  amples  and  illustrations;  and  it  is  not  easy,  in 
stitrmatizes,  under  tne  name  of  Curio,  as  the  be-  i  such  exubera  icc  of  matter,  to  find  the  middle 
tracer  of  his  country.  I  point  betweci  penury  and  satiety.    The  parts 

Being  now  to  live  by  his  profession,  he  first  seem  artificially  disposed,  with  sufficient  cohe- 
commenced  physician  at  Northampton,  where 
Dr.  Stonehoose  then  practised,  with  such  repu- 
tation and  success,  that  a  9lra.n4r(.'r  was  nut  likely 
to  gain  ground  upon  him.  Akcnsidc  tried  the 
contest  a  while  ;  and  having  deafened  the  place 
with  clamours  for  liberty,  removed  to  Hampstead, 
where  he  resided  more  than  two  years,  and  then 
fixed  himself  in  London,  the  proper  place  for  a 
man  of  accomplishments  like  his. 

At  London  ne  was  known  as  a  poet,  but  was 
still  to  make  his  way  as  a  physician  ;  and  would 
perhaps  have  been  reduced  to  great  exigences 
out  that  Mr.  Dyson,  with  an  ardour  of  friendship 
that  has  not  many  examples,  allowed  him  three 
hundred  pounds  a  year.  Thus  supported,  he 
advanced  ^dually  in  medical  reputation,  but 
never  attained  any  great  extent  oi  practice,  or 
eminence  of  popularity.  A  physician  in  a  great 
city  seems  to  be  the  mere  plaything  of  fortune ; 
his  degree  of  reputation  is,  for  the  most  part,  to- 
tally casual :  they  that  employ  him  know  not  his 
excellence ;  they  that  reject  nim  know  not  his 
deficience.  By  any  acute  observer,  who  had 
looked  on  the  transactions  of  the  medical  world 
for  half  a  century,  a  very  curious  book  might  be 
written  on  the  *'  Fortune  of  Physicians." 

Akenside  appears  not  to  have  been  wanting  to 
his  own  success :  he  placed  himself  in  view  by 
all  the  common  methods ;  he  became  a  Fellow 
of  the  Royal  Society ;  he  obtained  a  degree  at 
Cambridge ;  and  was  admitted  into  the  College 
of  Physicians ;  he  wrote  little  poetry,  bat  pub- 
lished firom  time  to  time,  medical  essays  and  ob- 
servations: he  became  physician  to  St  Tho- 
mases Hospital;  he  reaa  tne  Gulstonian  Lec- 
tures in  Anatomy ;  but  began  to  f^ive,  for  the 
Crounian  Lecture,  a  history  of  the  revival  of 
learning,  from  which  he  soon  de^ist^d ;  and,  in 
conversation,  he  very  eagerly  forced  himself  into 
notice  by  an  ambitious  ostentation  of  elegance 
and  literature. 

His  Discourse  on  the  Dysenteiy  (1764)  was 
considered  as  a  very  conspicuous  specimen  of 
Latinity  ;  which  entitled  hun  to  the  same  height 
of  place  axnong  the  scholars  as  he  possessed  be- 
fore among  the  wits;  and  he  mi^^ht  perhaps 
have  risen  to  a  greater  elevation  m  character, 
but  that  his  studies  were  ended  with  his  life,  by 
a  putrid  fever,  June  83^  1770,  in  the  forty-ninth 
year  of  his  age. 


Akbnsidb  is  to  be  considered  as  a  didactic 
and  lyric  poet  His  great  work  is  ''  The  Plea- 
sures of  Imagination  ',^  a  performance  which, 
published  as  it  was,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three, 
raised  expectations  that  were  not  very  amply 
satisfied.  It  has  undoubtedly  a  just  claim  to 
very  particular  notice,  as  an  example  of  great 
feUcity  of  genius,  and  uncommon  amplitude 
of  acquisitions,  of  a  young  mind  stored  with 
images,  and  much  exercise  in  combining  and 
oompanng  them. 

id 


rence,  so  as  t'lai  they  cannot  change  their  placea 
without  injury  to  the  general  design. 

His  images  arc  displayed  with  such  luxuri- 
ance of  expression,  that  they  are  hidden  like 
Butler's  moon,  by  a  "  veil  of  light  j"  they  are 
forms  fantastically  lost  under  superflmty  of  dress. 
Pars  miiUina  est  ipsa  puella  suL  The  words  are 
multiplied  till  the  sense  is  hardly  perceived ;  at- 
tention deserts  the  mind,  and  settles  in  the  ear. 
The  reader  wanders  through  the  gay  difiusion, 
sometimes  amazed,  and  sometimes  deUghted, 
but,  after  many  turnings  in  the  flowery  laby- 
rinth, comt's  out  as  he  went  in.  He  remarked 
little,  and  laid  hold  on  nothing. 

To  his  versification  justice  requires  that  praise 
should  not  be  denied.  In  the  general  fahrica* 
tion  of  his  lines  he  is,  perhaps,  superior  to  any 
other  writer  of  blank  verse ;  nis  flow  is  smooth, 
and  his  pauses  are  musical ;  but  the  concatena- 
tion of  his  verses  is  commonly  too  lon^  conti- 
nued, and  the  full  close  does  no  trecur  with  suffi- 
cient frequency.  The  sense  is  carried  on  through 
a  long  intertexture  of  complicated  clauses,  and, 
as  nothing  is  distinguished,  nothing  is  remem 
bered. 

The  exemption  which  blank  verse  afibrds 
from  the  necessity  of  closine  the  sense  with  the 
couplet  betrays  luxuriant  and  active  minds  into 
such  self-indiugence,  that  they  pUe  image  upon 
image,  ornament  upon  ornament,  and  are  not 
easily  persuaded  to  close  the  sense  at  all. 
BlauK  verse  will,  therefore,  I  fear,  be  too  often 
found  in  description  exuberant,  in  argument  lo- 
quacious, and  in  narration  tiresome. 

His  diction  is  certainly  poetical  as  it  is  not 
prosaic,  and  elegant  as  it  is  not  vulgar.  He  Is 
to  be  commended  as  having  fewer  artifices  oi  . 
disgust  than  most  of  his  brethren  of  the  blank 
song.  He  rarely  either  recalls  old  phrases,  or 
twists  his  metre  into  harsh  inversions.  The 
sense,  however,  of  his  words  is  strained,  when 
"  he  views  the  Gauj^es  from  Alpine  heights :" 
that  is,  from  mountains  like  the  Alps.  Ajid  the 
pedant  surely  intrudes  (but  when  was  blank 
verse  without  pedantry?)  when  he  tells  how 
"Planets  absolve  the  stated  round  of  Time." 

It  is  generally  known  to  Uie  readers  of  poetry 
that  he  intended  to  revise  and  augment  this 
work,  but  died  before  he  hod  completed  his  de- 
sign. The  reformed  work  as  he  left  it,  and  the 
additions  which  he  had  made,  are  very  properly 
retained  in  the  late  collection.  He  seems  to 
have  somewhat  contracted  his  diflusfon  ;  but  I 
know  not  whether  he  has  gained  in  closeness 
what  he  has  lost  in  splendour.  In  the  additional 
book,  "The  Tale  ofSolon"  is  too  long. 

One  great  defect  of  his  poem  is  very  pn)perly 
censured  by  Mr.  Walker,  unless  it  may  ha  saia, 
in  his  defence,  that  what  he  has  omitted  was  not 
properly  in  his  plan.  His  "picture  of  man  is 
grand  and  beautiful,  but  unfinished.  The  im- 
mortality of  the  soul,  which  is  the  natural  cou- 
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sequence  of  the  appetites  and  powers  she  is 
inTested  with,  is  scarcely  once  hinted  through- 
oat  the  poem.  This  deficiency  is  amply  sup- 
plied by  the  masterly  pencil  of  Dr.  Young ; 
who,  liice  a  good  philosopher,  has  invincibly 
proved  the  immortality  ot  man,  both  from  the 
grandeur  of  his  conceptions,  and  the  meanness 
and  misery  of  his  state :  for  this  reason,  a  few 
passages  are  selected  from  the  'Night Thoughts,' 
which,  with  those  of  Akenside,  seem  to  form  a 
complete  view  of  the  powers,  situation,  and  end 
of  man.** — 'Exercises  for  Improvement  in  Elo- 
cution,' p.  66. 

His  other  poems  are  now  to  be  considered  ; 
but  a  short  consideration  will  despatch  them. 
It  is  not  easy  to  guess  why  he  ^addicted  himself 
so  diligently  to  lyric  poetry,  having  neither  the 
ease  and  airiness  of  the  lighter,  nor  the  vehe- 
mence and  elevation  of  the  grander  ode.  When 
he  lays  his  ill-fated  hand  upon  liis  harp,  his 
former  powers  seem  to  desert  him;  he  has  no 
longer  his  luxuriance  of  expression,  nor  variety 


of  images.  'His  thouglits  are  cold,  and  his  wcMids 
inelegant  Yet  such  was  his  love  of  lyrics,  that, 
having  written  with  ^eat  vigour  and  poignancy 
his  "Epistle  to  Cuno,"  he  transformed  it  after- 
wards into  an  ode  disgraceful  only  to  its  author 

Of  his  odes  nothing  favourable  can  be  said : 
the  sentiments  commonly  want  force,  nature,  ok 
novelty;  the  diction  is  sometimes  harsh  and 
uncouth,  the  stanzas  ill-constructed  and  unplea- 
sant, and  the  rhymes  dissonant,  or  unskiifuiJy 
disposed;  too  distant  from  each  other,  or  ar- 
ranged with  too  little  regard  to  established  use, 
and  therefore  perplexing  to  the  ear,  which  in  a 
short  composition  has  not  time  to  grow  fiunihar 
with  an  innovation. 

To  examine  such  compositions  sin^lv  cannot 
be  required ;  they  have  doubtless  brignter  and 
darker  parts ;  but  when  they  are  once  found  to 
be  generally  dull,  all  further  labour  may  be 
spared ;  for  to  what  use  can  the  work  be  criti 
cised  that  will  not  be  read  7 
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Thomas  Gray,  tne  son  of  Mr.  Philip  Gray,  a 
«crivener  of  London,  was  bom  in  Comhill, 
November  26th,  1716.  His  grammatical  edu- 
cation he  received  at  Eton  under  the  care  of  Mr. 
Antrobus,  his  mother's  brother,  then  assistant 
to  Dr.  George  |  and  when  he  left  scliool,  in  1734, 
entered  a  pensioner  at  Peterhouse  in  Cambridg;e. 
The  transition  from  the  school  to  the  college 
is,  to  most  young  scholars,  the  time  from  which 
they  date  their  years  of  manhood,  liberty,  and 
happiness ;  but  Gray  seems  to  have  been  very 
little  delighted  with  academical  qualifications ; 
he  liked  at  Cambridge  neither  the  mode  of  life 
nor  the  fashion  of  study,  and  lived  sullenly  on  to 
the  time  when  his  attendance  on  lectures  was  no 
longer  required.  As  he  intended  to  profess  the 
common  law,  he  took  no  degree. 

When  he  had  been  at  Cambridge  about  five 
years,  Mr.  Horace  Walpole,  whose  friendship 
ne  had  gained  at  Eton,  invited  him  to  travel 
with  him  as  his  companion.     They  wandered 
through  France  into  Italy;  and  Gray's  "Let- 
ters" contain  a  very  pleasing  account  of  many 
parts  of  their  journey.    But  unequal  friendships 
are  easily  dissolved:    at  Florence    they  quar- 
relled, and  parted;    and  Mr.  Walpole  is  now 
content  to  have  it  told  that  it  was  oy  his  fault. 
If  we  look,  however,  without  prejudice  on  the 
world,  we  shall  find  that  men,  whose  conscious- 
ness of  their  own  merit  sets  them  above  the  com- 
pliances of  servility,  are  apt  enough  in  their 
association  with  superiors  to  watch  their  own 
dignity  with  troublesome  and  punctilious  jea- 
lousy, and  in  the  fervour  of  independence  to  exact 
that  attention  which  they  refuse  to  pay.    Part 
they  did,  whatever  was  the  quarrel;  and  the  rest 
of  their  travels  was  doubtless  more  unpleasant 
to  them  both.     Gray  coniinuod  his  jcnimey  in  a 
manner  suitable  to  his  own  liitle  furtuue,  with 
only  an  occasional  servant. 


He  returned  to  England  in  September,  1741, 
and  in  about  two  months  afterwards  buried  his 
father,  who  had,  by  an  injudicious  waste  ot 
money  upon  a  new  house,  so  much  lessened  his 
fortune,  mat  Gray  thought  himself  too  poor  to 
study  the  law.  He  therefore  retired  to  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  soon  after  became  bachdor  of 
civil  law,  and  where,  witliout  liking  the  place  or 
its  inhabitants,  or  professing  to  like  them,  he 
passed,  except  a  short  residence  at  London,  the 
rest  of  his  life. 

About  this  time  he  was  deprived  of  Mr.  West, 
the  son  of  a  chancellor  of  Ireland,  a  friend  on 
whom  he  appears  to  have  set  a  high  value,  and 
who  deserved  his  esteem  by  the  powers  which 
he  shows  in  his  letters,  and  in  the  *'Ode  to 
May,"  which  Mr.  Mason  has  preserved,  as  well 
as  by  the  sincerity  with  which,  when  Gray  sent 
him  part  of  "  Agrippina,"  a  tragedy  that  he  had 
just  Degun,  he  gave  an  opinion  which  probably 
mtercepted  the  progress  of  the  work,  and  which 
the  judginent  of  every  reader  will  confirm.  It 
was  certainly  no  loss  to  the  English  stage  that 
"  Agrippina"  was  never  finished. 

In  .this  year  (1742)  Gray  seems  to  have 
applied  himself  seriously  to  poetry ;  for  in  this 
year  were  produced  the  "Ode  to  Spring,"  his 
"  Prospect  of  Eton,"  and  his  "  Ode  to  Adver- 
sity." He  be^n  likewise  a  Latin  poem,  "  De 
Prmcipiis  Cogitandi." 

It  may  be  collected  from  the  narratire  of  Bilr. 
Mason,  that  his  first  ambition  was  to  have  ex- 
celled in  Latin  poetry :  perhaps  it  were  reason- 
able to  wish  that  he  nad  prosecuted  his  design ; 
for,  though  there  is  at  present  some  embarrass- 
ment in  his  phrase,  and  some  harshness  in  his 
lyric  numbers,  his  copiousness  of  language  is 
such  as  very  few  possess ;  and  his  lines,  even 
when  imperfect,  discover  a  writer  whom  prac- 
tice would  have  mad^  skilful. 
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He  now  lired  on  at  Peterhouse,  very  little 
solicitous  what  others  did  or  thought,  and  culti- 
vated his  mind  and  enlarged  his  views  without 
any  other  purpose  than  of  improving  and  amus- 
ing himself;  when  Mr.  Mason,  being  elected 
fellow  of  Pembroke  Hall,  brought  him  a  com- 
panion who  was  afterwards  to  be  his  editor,  and 
whose  fondness  and  fidelity  has  kindled  in  him  a 
zeal  of  admiration  which  cannot  be  reasonably 
expected  from  the  neutrality  of  a  stranger,  and 
the  coldness  of  a  critic 

In  his  retirement  he  wrote  (1747)  an  ode  on 
the  "  Death  of  Mr.  Walpole's  Cat ;"  and  the 
year  afterwards  attempted  a  poem,  of  more  im- 
portance, on  "  Government  and  Education,"  of 
which  the  fragments  which  remain  have  many 
excellent  lines. 

His  next  production  (1750)  was  his  far>famed 
"Elegy  in  Ujb  Churchyard,"  which,  finding  its 
way  mto  a  magazine,  first,  I  believe,  made  him 
known  to  the  public. 

An  invitation  from  Lady  Cobham  about  this 
time  gave  occasion  to  an  odd  composition  called 
"A  Long  Story,"  which  adds  little  to  Gray's 
character. 

Several  of  his  pieces  were  published  (1753) 
with  designs  by  Mr.  Bentley :  and  that  they 
might  in  some  form  or  other  make  a  book,  only 
one  side  of  each  leaf  was  printed.  I  believe  the 
poems  and  the  plates  recommended  each  other  so 
well,  that  the  whole  impression  was  soon  bought. 
This  year  he  lost  his  mother. 

Some  time  afterwards  (1756)  some  young  men 
of  the  college,  whose  chambers  were  near  his, 
diverted  themselves  with  disturbing  him  by  fre- 
quent and  troublesome  noises,  and  as  is  said, 
by  pranks  yet  more  offensive  and  contemptuous. 
This  insolence,  having  endured  it  a  while,  he  re- 
presented to  the  governors  of  the  society,  among 
whom  perhaps  he  had  no  friends;  and,  finding 
his  complaint  little  regarded,  removed  himself  to 
Pembroke  Hall. 

In  1757  he  published  "The  Progress  of  Poe- 
try," and  "The  Bard,"  two  compasitions  at 
wnich  the  readers  of  poetry  were  at  first  content 
to  gaze  in  mute  amazemenL  Some  that  tried 
them  confessed  their  inability  to  understand 
them,  though  "VVarburton  said  that  they  were 
understood  as  well  as  the  works  of  Milton  and 
Shalcspeare,  which  it  is  the  fashion  to  admire. 
Gorrick  wrote  a  few  lines  in  their  praise.  Some 
hardy  champions  undertook  to  rescue  them  from 
neHect ;  and  in  a  short  time  many  were  content 
to  be  shown  beauties  which  they  could  not  see. 

Gray's  reputation  was  now  so  high,  that,  after 
the  death  of  Cibber,  he  had  the  honour  of  re- 
fusing the  laurel,  which  was  then  bestowed  on 
Mr.  Whitehead. 

His  curiosity,  not  long  after,  drew  him  away 
from  Cambridge  to  a  lodging  near  the  Museum, 
where  he  resided  near  three  years,  reading  and 
transcribing;  and,  so  fjyr  as  can  be  disroyered, 
vtry  little  affected  by  two  odes  on  "  Oblivion" 
ana  "  Obscurity,"  in  which  his  lyric  perform- 
ances were  ridiculed  with  much  contempt  and 
much  ingenuity. 

When  the  professor  of  modem  history  at 
Cambridge  died,  he  was,  as  he  says,  "cockored 
and  spirited  up,"  till  he  asked  it  of  Lord  Bute, 
who  sent  him  a  civil  refusal ;  and  the  place  was 

E'ven  to  Mr.  Brocket,  the  tutor  of  Sir  James 
owther. 


His  constitution  was  weak,  and,  believing  that 
his  health  was  promoted  by  exercise  and  change 
of  place,  he  undertook  (1765)  a  iourney  into 
Scotland,  of  which  his  account,  so  lar  as  it  ex- 
tends, is  very  curious  and  elegant :  for,  as  his 
comprehension  was  ample,  his  curiosity  extend- 
ed to  all  the  works  of  art,  all  the  appearances  of 
nature,  and  all  the  monuments  of  past  events. 
He  naturally  contracted  a  friendship  with  Dr. 
Beattie,  whom  he  found  a  poet,  a  philosopher, 
and  a  good  man.  The  Mareschal  College  mt 
Aberdeen  ofilered  him  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
laws,  which,  having;  omitted  to  take  it  at 
Cambridge,  he  thought  it  decent  to  refuse. 

What  he  had  formerly  solicited  in  vain  %vas  at 
last  given  him  without  soUcitation.  The  pro- 
fessorship of  history  became  a^n  vacant,  and 
he  received  (1768)  an  offer  of  it  from  the  Duke 
of  Grafton.  He  accepted  and  retained  it  to  his 
death ;  always  desigrang  lectures,  but  never  ap- 
pearing reading  them ;  uneasy  at  his  neglect  of 
duty,  and  appeasing  his  uneasiness  with  designs 
of  reformation,  and  with  a  resolution  which  he 
believed  himself  to  have  made  of  resigning  the 
office,  if  he  found  himself  unable  to  discharge  it 

111  health  made  another  journey  necessary, 
and  he  visited  (1769)  Westmoreland  and  Cum- 
berland. He  that  reads  his  epistolary  narration 
wishes,  that  to  travel,  and  to  tell  his  travels,  had 
been  more  of  his  employment;  but  it  is  by  study- 
ing at  home  that  we  must  obtain  the  ability  of 
travelling  with  intelligence  and  improvement. 

His  travels  and  his  studies  were  now  near 
their  end.  The  gout,  of  which  he  had  sustained 
many  weak  attacks,  fell  upon  his  stomach,  and, 
yielding  to  no  medicines,  produced  strong  con- 
vulsions, which  (July  30,  1771)  terminated  in 
death. 

His  character  I  am  willing  to  adopt,  as  Mr. 
Mason  has  done,  from  a  letter  written  to  my 
friend,  Mr.  Boswell,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Temple, 
rector  of  St.  Gluvias  in  Coi^wall ;  and  am  as 
willing  as  his  warmest  well-wisher  to  believe  it 
true. 

"Perhaps  he  was  the  most  learned  man  in 
Europe.  He  was  enually  acquainted  witli  the 
elegant  and  profouna  parts  of  science,  and  that 
not  superficially,  but  thoroughly.  He  knew 
every  branch  of  history,  both  natural  and  civil ; 
had  read  all  the  original  historians  of  England, 
France,  and  Italy ;  and  was  a  great  antiquarian. 
Criticism,  metaphysics,  morals,  politics,  made  a 
principal  part  of  his  study ;  voyages  and  travels 
of  all  sorts  were  his  favourite  amusements ;  and 
he  had  a  fine  taste  in  painting,  prints,  architec- 
ture, and  gardening.  With  such  a  fund  of 
knowlcdffe,  his  conversation  must  have  been 
equally  inatructinjr  and  entertaining :  but  he  was 
also  a  ^od  man,  a  man  of  virtue  and  humanity. 
There  is  no  character  without  some  speck,  some 
imperfection  ;  and  I  think  the  gr<-'atcst  defect  in 
his,  was  an  affectation  in  delicacy,  or  rather 
effemina(Ty,  and  a  visible  fastidiousijess,  or  con- 
tempt and  disdain  of  his  inferiors  in  scitmce. 
He  also  had,  in  some  degree,  that  weakness 
which  disLjusted  Voltaire  so  much  in  Mr.  Con- 
greve :  though  he  seemed  to  value  others  chiefly 
according  to  the  progress  that  thoy  had  made  in 
knowledge,  yet  he  could  not  bear  to  be  consi- 
dered merely  as  a  man  of  letters ;  and,  thoufh 
without  birth,  or  fortune,  or  station,  his  desire 
was  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  private  independent 
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gentleman,  who  re&d  for  his  amusement.  Peiv 
haps  it  may  be  said,  What  signifieB  bo  much 
knowledge,  when  it  produced  so  little?  Is  it 
worth  taking  so  much  pains  to  leave  po  memo- 
rials but  a  few  poems  7  But  let  it  be  considered 
that  Mr.  Gray  was  to  others  at  least  innocently 
employed ;  to  himself  certainly  beneficially.  His 
time  passed  agreeably :  he  was  every  day  mak- 
ing some  new  acquisition  in  science  ;  his  mind 
was  enlarged,  his  heart  soflcned,  his  virtue 
strengthened;  the  world  and  mankind  were 
shown  to  him  without  a  mask;  and  he  was 
taught  to  consider  every  thing  as  trifling,  and 
unworthy  of  the  attention  of  a  wise  man,  except 
the  pursuit  of  knowledge  and  practice  of  virtue, 
in  that  state  wherein  God  hath  placed  us.** 

To  this  character  Mr.  Mason  has  added  a 
more  particular  account  of  Gray's  skill  in 
zoology.  He  has  remarked  that  Grray's  effemi- 
nacy was  affected  most  "  before  those  whom  he 
did  not  wish  to  please ;"  and  that  he  is  unjustly 
charged  with  making  knowledge  his  sole  reason 
of  preference,  as  he  paid  his  esteem  to  none 
whom  he  did  not  likewise  bclicTc  to  be  good. 

What  has  occurred  to  me  from  the  slight 
inspection  of  his  Letters  in  which  my  under- 
taking has  engaged  mc  is,  that  his  mind  had  a 
lar^e  gmsp;  that  his  curiosity  was  unlimited, 
anri  his  judgment  cultivated  ;  tliat  he  was  a  man 
likoly  to  love  much  where  he  loved  at  all ;  but 
that  he  was  fastidious  and  hard  to  please.  His 
contempt,  however,  is  often  employed  where  I 
hope  it  will  be  •iipproved,  upon  skepticism  and 
inhdelity.  Hb  snort  account  of  Shaftesbury  I 
will  insert. 

"  You  say  you  cannot  conceive  how  Lord 
Shaflesbury  came  to  be  a  philopopher  in  vogue : 
I  will  tell  you ;  first,  he  was  a  lord  ;  secondly, 
he  was  as  vain  as  any  of  his  readers  ;  thirdly, 
men  are  very  prone  to  believe  what  they  do  not 
understand ;  fourthly,  they  will  belicvo  any  tiling 
at  all,  provided  they  are  under  no  obligation  to 
believe  it;  fifthly,  tney  love  to  take  a  new  road, 
even  when  that  road  leads  no  whore  ;  sixthly, 
he  waa  reckoned  a  fine  writer,  and  poems  always 
to  mean  more  than  ho  said.  Would  yon  have 
any  more  reasons  ?  An  interval  of  above  forty 
years  has  pretty  well  destroyed  the  charm.  A 
dead  lord  ranks  with  commoners  ;  vanity  is  no 
longer  interested  in  the  matter ;  for  a  new  road 
has  become  an  old  one." 

Mr.  Mason  has  added,  from  his  ow^n  know»- 
ledge,  that,  though  Gray  was  poor,  he  was  not 
eager  of  money  ;  and  that,  out  of  tlio  little  that 
he  liad,  he  was  very  willing  to  help  the  necessi- 
tous. 

As  a  writer  he  had  this  peculiarity,  that  he 
did  not  write  his  pieces  first  rurloly,  and  then 
correct  them,  but  lahonrea  every  line  as  it  arose 
in  the  train  of  composition ;  and  he  had  a  no- 
tion not  very  peculiar,  that  he  could  not  write 
but  at  certain  times,  qr  at  happy  moments;  a 
fantastic  foppery,  to  which  my  kindness  for  a 
man  of  learning  and  virtue  wishes  him  to  have 
been  superior. 

Gray's  poetry  is  now  to  be  considi^red ;  and  I 
hope  not  to  be  looked  on  as  an  en?  my  to  his 
name,  if  I  confess  that  I  contemplate  it  with  less 
pleasure  than  his  life. 

His  ode  "  On  Spring**  has  something  poetical, 
both  in  the  language  and  the  thou«;ht;  but  the 
language  is  too  luxuriant,  and  the  thoughts  have 


nothing  new.  There  hu  of  late  arisen  a  prac- 
tice of  giving  to  adjectives  derived  from  substan- 
tives the  termination  of  participles ;  such  a%  the 
evUwed  plain,  the  daisied  bank ;  but  I  was  sorry 
to  see,  in  the  lines  of  a  scholar  like  Gray,  the 
fionied  Spring.  The  morality  is  natural,  but  too 
stale ;  the  conclusion  is  pretty. 

Xhe  poem  "On  the  Cat**  was  doubtless  by 
its  Author  considered  as  a  trifle ;  but  it  is  not  a 
happy  trifle.  In  the  first  stanza,  "the  azure 
flowers  that  blow'*  show  resolutely  a  rhyme  is 
sometimes  made  when  it  cannot  easily  be  found. 
Selima,  the  Cat,  is  called  a  nymph,  with  some 
violence  both  to  language  and  sense  •  but  there 
is  no  good  use  made  of  it  when  it  is  done ;  for  ot 
the  two  lines. 

What  female  heart  can  gold  despise .' 
What  cat  >b  averse  to  nsh  ? 

the  first  relates  merely  to  the  nymph,  and  the 
second  only  to  the  cat  The  sixth  stanza  con- 
tains a  melancholy  truth,  that  *'  a  favourite  has 
no  friend  ;*'  but  toe  last  ends  in  a  pointed  sen- 
tence of  no  relation  to  the  purpose ;  if  what  glis- 
tered had  been  gold^  the  cat  would  not  have  gone 
into  the  water ,  and,  if  she  had,  would  not  less 
have  been  dmwned. 

The  "Prospect  of  Eton  College"  suggests 
nothing  to  Gray  which  every  beholder  does  not 
'eoually  think  and  feel.  His  supplication  to  father 
Thames,  to  tell  him  who  drives  the  hoop  or  tosses 
the  ball,  is  useless  and  puerile.  Father  Thames 
has  no  better  means  of  knowing  than  himself. 
His  epithet  "buxom  health**  is  not  elegant;  he 
seems  not  to  understand  the  word.  Gray  thought 
his  language  more  poetical  as  it  was  more  remote 
from  common  use;  finding  in  Diyden  "honey 
redolent  of  Spring,"  an  expression  that  reaches 
the  utmost  limits  of  our  language.  Gray  drove  it 
a  little  more  beyond  common  apprehenaon,  by 
ranking  "gales*'  to  be  "redolent  of  joy  and 
youth.'* 

Of  the  "Ode  on  Adversity"  the  hint  was  at 
first  taken  from  "  O  Diva,  gratum  <juaB  re^s  An- 
tium;"  but  Gray  has  excelled  his  original  by 
the  variety  of  his  sentiments,  and  by  their  moral 
application.  Of  this  piece,  at  once  poetical  and 
rational,  I  will  not,  by  slight  objections,  violate 
the  dignity. 

My  process  has  now  brought  me  to  the  icon- 
derfiU  "Wonder  of  Wonders,"  the  two  Sister 
Odes,  by  which,  though  either  vulgar  ignorance 
or  common  sense  at  first  universally  rejected 
them,  many  have  been  since  persuaded  to  think 
themselves  delighted.  I  am  one  of  those  that 
are  willing  to  be  pleased,  and  therefore  would 
gladly  find  the  meaning  of  the  first  stanza  of 
"The  Progress  of  Poetry." 

Gray  seems  in  his  rapture  to  confound  the 
images  of  "  spreading  sound  and  running  wa- 
ter." A  "stream  of  mu^ic"  may  be  allowed: 
but  where  does  "  mu8ic,'*however  "  smooth  ana 
strong,'*  after  having  visited  the  "  verdant  vales, 
roll  down  the  steep  amain,*'  so  as  that  "  rocks 
and  nodding  groves  rebellow  to  the  roar  ?"  If 
this  be  said  of  music,  it  is  nonsense  ;  if  it  be  said 
of  water,  it  is  nothing  to  the  purpose. 

The  second  stanza,  exhibiting  Mars'  car  and 
Jove's  eagle,  is  unworthy  of  further  notice. 
Criticism  disdains  to  chase  a  schoolboy  to  his 
common-places. 

To  the  third  it  may  likewise  be  objected,  that 
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H  b  dfmwn  tnxMOjibtAogy,  tlioiuh  rach  as  may 
be  more  easily  assimilated  to  real  life.  Idalia's 
"  velvet  green  "  has  something  of  cant.  An  epi- 
thet  or  metaphor  drawn  from  Nature  ennobles 
Art;  an  epitnet  or  metaphor  drawn  from  Art 
degrades  Nature.  Qray  is  too  fond  of  words 
arbitrarily  compounded.  "  Many-twinkling" 
was  formerly  censured  as  not  analogical;  we 
may  say  "  many-spotted,"  but  scarcely  "  many- 
spotting."  This  stanza,  however,  has  some- 
thing pleasing. 

Of  the  second  ternary  of  stanzas,  the  first  en- 
deavours to  tell  something,  and  would  have  told 
it,  had  it  not  been  crossed  by  Hjrperion :  the 
second  describes  well  enough  the  universal  pre- 
valence of  poetry ;  but  I  am  afraid  that  the  con- 
clusion will  not  arise  from  the  premises.  The 
caverns  of  the  North  and  the  plains  of  Chili 
are  not  the  residences  of  "  Glory  and  generous 
Shame."  But  that  Poetry  and  Virtue  go  always 
together  is  an  opinion  so  pleasing,  that  I  can 
forffive  him  who  resolves  to  think  it  true. 

The  third  stanza  sounds  big  with  *<  Delphi," 
and  " Egean,"  and  " Ilissus,"  and  "Meander," 
and  with  "  hallowed  fountains,"  and  "  solemn 
sound  ;"  but  in  all  Gray's  odes  there  is  a  kind 
of  cumbrous  splendour  which  we  wish  away. 
His  position  is  at  last  false :  in  the  time  of  Dante 
and  Petrarch,  from  whom  wo  derive  our  first 
school  of  Poetry,  Italy  was  overrun  by  "  tyrant 
power ;"  and  "coward  vice ;"  nor  was  our  state 
much  better  when  we  first  borrowed  tlie  Italian 
arts. 

Of  the  third  ternary,  the  first  gives  a  mytho- 
logical birth  of  Shakspeare.  What  is  sud  of 
that  mighty  genius  is  true ;  but  it  is  not  said 
happily :  tne  real  effects  of  this  poetical  power 
are  put  out  of  sight  by  the  pomp  of  machinery. 
Where  truth  is  suflicient  to  fill  the  mind,  fiction 
is  worse  than  useless ;  the  counterfeit  debases 
the  genuine. 

His  account  of  Milton's  blindness,  if  we  sup- 
pose it  caused  by  study  in  the  foimation  of  his 
poem,  a  supposition  surely  allowable,  is  poeti- 
cally true,  and  happily  imagined.  But  the  ear  of 
Dry<ien,  with  his  two  eourserg,  has  nothing  in  it 
peculiar;  it  is  a  car  in  which  any  other  rider 
may  be  placed. 

"The  Bard"  appears,  at  the  first  view,  to  be, 
as  Algarotti  and  others  have  remarked,  an  imi- 
tation of  the  prophecy  of  Nereus,  Algarotti 
thinks  it  superior  to  its  original ;  and,  if  prefe- 
rence dcp>ends  only  on  the  imagery  and  anima- 
tion of  the  two  poems,  his  judgment  is  right — ' 
There  is  in  "  The  Bard  "  more  force,  more 
thought,  and  moro  variety.  But  to  copy  is  less 
than  to  invent,  and  the  copy  has  been  unhappily 
produced  at  a  wrong  time.  The  fiction  or  Ho- 
race was  to  the  Romans  credible  ;  but  its  revival 
disgusts  us  with  apparent  and  unconquerable 
falsehood.     IncrediUus  odi. 

To  select  a  singular  event,  and  swell  it  to  a 
giant's  bulk  by  fabulous  apprndages  of  spectros 
and  prcdirtion?*,  has  little  difficulty  ;  for  he  that 
forsakes  the  probable  may  always  find  the  roar- 
vHlous.  And  it  has  little  use  ;  we  are  afiected 
only  as  wo  hnlievo  ;  we  are  improved  only  as  we 
f\n'\  sompthinj?  to  he  imitated  or  declined.  I  do 
not  nne  that  "  The  Bard  "  promotes  any  truth, 
moral  or  political. 

Hi«;  stanzas  are  too  long,  especially  his  epotles ; 
the  ode  is  finished  before  the  ear  has  learned  its 


meamiei,  and  consequently  before  it  can  receive 
pleasure  from  their  consonance  and  recurrence. 
Of  the  first  stanza  the  abrupt  beginning  has 
been  celebrated  :  but  technical  beatities  can  give 
praise  only  to  the  inventor.  It  is  in  the  power 
of  anv  man  to  rush  abruptly  upon  his  subject, 
that  has  read  the  ballad  of  "Johnny  Arm- 
strong." 

Is  there  erer  a  man  in  all  Scotland — 

The  initial  resemblances,  or  alliterations, 
"ruin,  ruthless,  helm  or  hauberk,"  are  below 
the  grandeur  of  a  poem  that  endeavours  at  sub* 
limity. 

In  the  second  stanza  the  Bard  is  well  describe 
ed ;  but  in  the  third  we  have  the  puerilities  of 
obsolete  mythology.  When  we  are  told  that 
"Cadwallo  hush'd  the  stormy  main,"  and  that 
"Modred  made  huge  Plinlimmon  bow  his  cloud- 
topp'd  head,"  attention  recoils  from  the  repeti- 
tion of  a  tale  that,  even  when  it  was  first  heard, 
was  heard  with  scorn. 

The  wj^ortTi^of  the  windini^  sheet  he  borrowed, 
as  he  owns,  from  the  Northern  Bards :  but  their 
texture,  however,  was  very  properly  the  work 
of  female  powers,  as  the  act  of  spinning  the 
thread  of  hfe  is  another  mythology.  Theft  is 
always  dangerous  ;  Gray  has  made  weavers  of 
slaughtered  bards  by  a  fiction  outrageous  and 
incongruous.  They  are  then  called  npon  to 
"Weave  the  warp,  and  weave  the  woof,"  per- 
haps with  no  great  propriety  ;  for  it  is  by  cross- 
ing the  tDoof  with  the  warp  that  men  weave  the 
web  or  piece ;  and  the  first  line  was  dearly  bought 
by  the  admission  of  its  wret.'hed  corresptjndent, 
"Give  ample  room  and  verge  enough."*  He 
has,  however,  no  other  line  as  bad. 

The  third  stanza  of  th^  second  ternary  is  com- 
mended, I  think,  bevond  its  merit  The  per- 
sonification is  indistinct  Thirst  and  Hunger 
are  not  alike ;  and  their  features,  to  make  Uie 
imagery  perfect,  should  have  been  discriminated. 
We  are  tijld,  in  the  same  stanza,  how  "  towers 
are  fed."  But  I  will  no  longer  look  for  particu- 
lar faults ;  yet  let  it  be  observed  that  the  ode 
might  have  been  concluded  with  an  action  of 
better  example  ;  but  suicide  is  always  to  be  had, 
without  expense  of  thouff^t 

These  odes  are  marked  by  glittering  accumu- 
lations of  ungraceful  ornaments ;  they  strike, 
rather  than  please  ;  the  images  are  magnified  by 
aflfectation  ;  the  language  is  laboured  into  harsh- 
ness. The  mind  of  the  writer  seems  to  work 
with  unnatural  violence.  "Double,  double,  toil 
and  trouble."  He  has  a  kind  of  stnittinj?  dig- 
nity, and  is  tall  by  walking  on  tiptoe.  His  art 
and  his  struggle  are  too  visible,  anfi  there  is  too 
little  appearance  of  ease  and  naturc.f 

To  say  that  he  had  no  beauties,  would  be  un- 
just ;  a  man  like  him,  of  great  learning  and  great 
industry,  could  not  but  produce  something  valu- 
able. When  he  pleases  least,  it  can  only  be  said 
that  a  good  design  was  ill  directed. 

His  translations  of  Northern  and  Welsh  Poetry 
deserve  praise ;  the  imagerv  is  preserved,  perhaps 
oflen  improved  ;  but  the  language  is  unlike  the 
language  of  other  poets. 

♦  "  I  have  a  soul,  thai  likp  an  ampU  »hlcld 

Can  take  in  all ;  and  v^rge  tnou^h  f  r  ni'>rp.» 

Drt/den*9  Sebattian. 
f  Lonl  Orford  u<ed  to  assert,  thai  Or^y  '*  nfv*  r  wrnta- 
anything  easily,  bi;t  things  of  humour  :"  and  added,  that 
hamour  was  hfs  natural  and  original  tara.— C. 
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Ip  the  chftracter  of  his  £Iegy  I  rejoice  to  con- 
cur with  the  common  roadcr  ;  for  by  the  com- 
iTJon  sense  of  readers,  uncomiptcd  with  literary 
preiuiicop,  aft.T  all  the  refinements  of  subtlety 
and  the  do^tnatism  of  learnin<7,  must  be  finally 
decided  all  claim  to  poetical  honours.  The 
'*  Churchyard "  abounds  with  imajres  which 
nnd  a  mirror  in  every  mind,  and  with  senti- 


ments to  which  every  boeom  relMnM  an  oefan.— 
The  four  stanzas,  be^nning  "  Yet  eren  these 
bones/'  are  to  me  onginal :  I  have  never  eoen 
the  notions  in  any  other  place ;  yet  he  that  rSkda 
them  here  persuaxles  himself  that  he  has  always 
felt  them.  Had  Gray  written  often  thus,  it  hiui 
been  vain  to  blame,  and  useless  to  praise  him. 


LYTTELTON. 


Oeorge  Lttteltov,  the  son  of  Sir  Thomas 
T.ytToltdTi,  of  Ilacrlov,  in  Worccsbrshire,  was 
horn  in  1703.  Mv  \v:is  clucated  al  V'ton,  where 
he  was  so  much  distii»<iuis)v'd,  that  his  exorcises 
wiTi;  recoininendcd  aa  models  to  his  school- 
fellows. 

From  Et(m  he  went  to  Christchurch,  where 
he  rj'tiiined  the  same  reputation  of  superiority, 
and  (lis])layed  his  abilities  to  the  public  in  a  poem 
on  -'Blenheim." 

He  was  a  very  early  writer,  both  in  verse  and 
pro-^c.  His  "  Proijreps  of  Love,"  and  his  "Per- 
sian Letters,"  wern  both  written  when  he  was 
very  voun^ ;  and  iu'loovl  the  character  of  a  young; 
man  is  very  visihl  ^  in  both.  The  Verses  cant  of 
sh«:ph«'rda  and  flocks,  and  crooks  dressed  with 
flowers  ;  and  the  Letters  have  something  of  that 
indistinct  and  h«a'lr^trong  ardour  for  liberty 
which  a  man  of  ^eniu^  always  catches  when  he 
enters  the  world,  and  always  suffers  to  cool  as 
he  passes  forward. 

He  stayerl  not  lon^  in  Oxford ;  for  in  1728  he 
bepan  his  travels,  and  saw  France  and  Italy. — 
When  he  returned,  he  obtained  a  seat  in  parlia- 
ment, and  soon  distiniruished  himself  amon^ 
the  most  cajrer  opponents  of  Sir  Robert  Wal- 
pole,  though  his  father,  who  was  commissioner 
of  the  admiraltv,  always* voted  witli  the  court 

For  many  years  the  name  of  George  Lyttel- 
ton  was  seen  in  every  accotmt  of  everv  debate  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  He  opposed  the  stand- 
injT  army  ;  he  opposed  the  excise ;  he  supported 
thn  motion  for  petitioning  the  King  to  remove 
Walpole.  His  zeal  was  considered  by  the  cour- 
tiers not  only  as  violent,  but  as  acrimonious  and 
malignant  ;  and  when  Walpole  was  at  last 
hunted  from  his  places,  every  effort  was  made 
by  his  friends,  and  many  friends  he  had,  to  ex- 
clude Lyttelton  from  the  secret  committee. 

The  Prince  of  Wales,  being  (1737)  driven 
from  St.  James's,  kept  a  separate  court,  and 
opened  his  arms  to  the  opponents  cf  the  minis- 
try. Mr.  Lyttelton  became  his  secretary,  and 
was  supposed  to  have  great  influence  in  the  di- 
rection of  his  conduct  He  persuaded  his  mas- 
ter, whose  business  it  was  now  to  he  popular, 
that  he  would  advance  his  character  by  patron- 
age. Mallet  was  made  under-secretary  with 
two  hundred  pounds ;  and  Thomson  had  a  pen- 
sion of  one  hundred  pounds  a  year.  For  Thom- 
son, Lyttelton  always  retained  his  kindness,  and 
was  able  at  last  to  place  him  at  case. 

Moore  courted  his  favour  by  an  apologetical 


poem,  called  **  The  Trial  of  Selim ;"  for  whicfa 
tie  was  paid  with  kind  words,  which,  aa  is  com- 
mon, raised  great  hopes,  that  were  at  last  dis- 
appointed. 

Lyttelton  now  stood  in  the  first  rank  of  op- 
posii^on ;  and  Pope,  who  was  incited,  it  is  not 
easy  to  say  how,  to  increase  the  clamour  against 
the  ministry,  commended  him  among  the  other 
patriots.  This  drew  upon  him  the  reproaches  of 
Fox,  who,  in  the  house,  imputed  to  him  as  a 
crime  his  intimacy  with  a  lampooner  so  unjost 
and  licentious.  Lyttelton  supported  his  friend; 
and  replied,  that  he  tliought  it  an  honour  to  be 
received  into  tlie  familiarity  of  so  great  a  poet. 

While  he  was  thus  conspicuous,  he  married 
(1741)  Miss  Lucy  Fortescue  of  Devonshire,  bv 
whom  he  had  a  son,  the  late  Lord  Ljrttelton,  an) 
two  daughters,  and  with  whom  he  appears  to 
have  lived  in  the  highest  degree  of  connubial 
felicity:  but  human  pleasures  are  short:  she 
died  in  childbed  about  five  years  afterwards; 
and  he  solaced  himself  by  writing  a  long  poem 
to  her  memory. 

He  did  not,  however,  condemn  himself  to  per- 
petual solitude  and  sorrow ;  for,  after  a  whil^ 
ne  was  content  to  seek  happiness  again  bv  a 
second  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  Sir  Rooert 
Rich ;  but  the  experiment  was  unsuccessful 

At  length,  after  a  long  struggle,  Walpole  gare 
way,  and  honour  and  profit  were  distributed 
among  his  conquerors.  Lyttelton  was  made 
(1744)  one  of  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury;  and 
from  that  time  was  engaged  in  supporting  the 
schemes  of  the  ministry. 

Politics  did  not,  however, '  so  mach  engage 
him  as  to  withhold  his  thoughts  from  things  of 
more  importance.  He  had  in  the  pride  of  juve- 
nile confidence,  with  the  help  of  corrupt  con- 
versation, entertained  doubts  of  the  truth  of 
Christianity ;  but  he  thought  the  time  now  come 
when  it  was  no  longer  fit  to  doubt  or  believe  by 
chance,  and  applied  himself  seriously  to  the 
great  question.  His  studies  being  honest,  ended 
in  conviction.  He  found  that  rengion  was  true ; 
and  what  he  had  learned  he  endeavoured  to 
teach  (1747)  by  '^Observations  on  the  Conver 
sion  of  St.  Paul  ;'*  a  treatise  to  which  infidelity 
has  never  been  able  to  fabricate  a  specious  an- 
This  book  his  father  had  the  happiness 
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of  seeing,  and  expressed  his  pleasure  in  a  letter 
which  deserves  to  be  inserted. 

"  I  have  read  your  religious  treatise  with  in 
finite  pleasure  and  satisfaction.    The  style  is 
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fine  and  dear/the  ars^axnents  close,  cogent,  and 
irresistible.  May  we  King  of  kines,  whose 
glsrious  cause  you  have  so  well  defended,  re- 
ward your  pious  labours,  and  grant  that  I  may 
be  found  worthy,  through  the  merits  of  Jesus 
Christ,  to  be  an  eye-witness  of  that  happiness 
which  I  don't  douot  he  will  bountifully  oestow 
upon  you.  In  the  mean  time  I  shall  never  cease 
glorifying  Qod,  for  havinflr  endowed  you  with 
such  useful  talents,  and  givmg  me  so  good  a  son. 
"  Your  affectionate  father, 

"  Thomas  Ltttblton." 

A  few  years  afterwards,  (1751,)  by  the  death 
of  his  fatner,  he  inherited  a  baronei*s  title  with 
a  large  estate,  which,  though  perhaps  he  did  not 
augment,  he  was  careful  to  oaom,  by  a  house  of 
^reat  elegance  and  expense,  and  by  much  atten- 
tion to  the  decoration  of  his  park. 

As  he  contiimed  his  activity  in  parliament,  he 
was  gradually  advancing  his  claim  to  profit  and 
preferment ;  and  accordingly  was  made  in  time 
(1754)  cofierer  and  privy  counsellor :  this  place 
he  exchanged  next  year  for  the  great  office  of 
chancellor  of  the  Excheouer ;  an  office,  however, 
that  required  some  qualifications  which  he  soon 
perceived  himself  to  want. 

The  year  after,  his  curiosity  led  him  into 
Wales ;  of  which  he  has  given  an  account,  per- 
haps rather  with  too  much  affectation  of  delight, 
to  Archibald  Bower,  a  man  of  whom  he  nad 
conceived  an  opinion  more  favourable  than  he 
seems  to  have  deserved,  and  whom,  having  once 
espoused  his  interest  and  fame,  he  was  never 
persuaded  to  disown.  Bower,  whatever  wap 
his  moral  character,  did  not  want  abilities  ;  at- 
tacked as  he  was  by  a  universal  outcry,  aid 
that  outcry,  as  it  seems,  the  echo  of  truth,  he 
kept  his  {ground :  at  last,  when  his  defences  be- 
^an  to  fail  him,  he  sallied  out  upon  his  adver- 
saries, and  his  adversaries  retreated. 

About  this  time  Lyttelton  published  his 
"Dialogues  of  the  Dead,"  which  were  very 
eagerly  read,  though  the  production  rather,  as  it 
seems,  of  leisure  than  of  study:  rather  effusions 
than  compositions.  The  names  of  his  persons 
too  often  enable  the  reader  to  anticipate  theii- 
conversation ;  and  when  they  have  met,  they 
too  often  part  without  any  conclusion.  He  has 
copied  Fenelon  more  than  Pontenelle. 

When  they  were  first  published,  they  were 
kindly  commended  by  the  "Critical  Review- 
ers:" and  poor  Lyttelton,  with  humble  crati- 
tude,  returned  in  a  note  which  I  have  read,  ac- 
knowledgments which  can  never  be  proper, 
since  they  must  be  paid  either  for  flattery  or  for 
justire. 

When,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  reign,  the 
inauspicious  commencement  of  the  war  made 
the  dissolution  of  the  ministry  unavoidable.  Sir 
George  Lyttelton,  losing  with  the  rest  his  em- 
ployment, was  recompensed  with  a  peerage  ; 
and  rested  from  political  turbulence  in  the  House 
of  Lords. 

His  last  literary  production  was  his  "  History 
of  Henry  the  Second,"  elaborated  by  the  searches 
and  deliberations  of  twenty  years,  and  pub- 
lished with  ^ucK  anxiety  as  vanity  can  dictate. 

The  story  of  this  publication  is  remHrkable. 
The  whole  work  w.xs  p-iuted  twice  over,  a j?rcat 
piirt  of  it  threa  tiin-js,  and  many  sheets  lour  or 
five  times.    The  booksellers  paid  for  'he  first 


impression ;  but  the  duurges  and  repeated  opera- 
tions of  the  press  were  at  the  expense  of  the 
author,  whose  ambitious  accuracy  is  known  to 
have  cost  him  at  least  a  thousand  pounds.  He 
began  to  print  in  1755.  Three  volumes  ap- 
peared in  1764,  a  second  edition  of  them  in  1767, 
a  third  edition  in  1768,  and  the  conclusion 
m  1771. 

Andrew  Reid,  a  man  not  without  considemble 
abilities,  and  not  unacquainted  with  letters  oi 
with  life,  undertook  to  persuade  Lyttelton,  as 
he  had  persuaded  himself^  that  he  was  master 
of  the  secret  of  punctuation ;  and,  as  fear  begets 
credulity,  he  was  employed,  I  know  not  at  what 
price,  to  point  the  pages  of  "Henry  the  Second." 
The  book  was  at  last  pointed  ana  printed,  and 
sent  into  the  world.  Lyttelton  took  money  for 
his  copy,  of  which,  when  he  had  paid  the  printer, 
he  probably  gave  the  rest  away ;  for  he  was  very 
liberal  to  the  indigenU 

When  time  brought  the  History  to  a  fWrd 
edition,  Reid  was  either  dead  or  discarded ;  and 
the  superintendence  of  typography  and  punc* 
tuation  was  committed  to  a  man  originally  a 
comb-maker,  but  then  known  by  the  style  of 
Doctor.  Something  uncommon  was  probably 
expected,  and  someuiing  uncommon  was  at  last 
done ;  for  to  the  Doctor's  edition  is  appended, 
what  the  world  had  hardly  seen  before,  a  list  of 
errors  in  nineteen  pages. 

But  to  politics  and  Uterature  there  ranst  be  «n 
end.  Lord  Lyttelton  had  never  the  appearance 
of  a  strong  or  of  a  healthy  man ;  he  haci  a  slen- 
der uncompacted  frame,  and  a  meagre  face ;  he 
lasted  however  sixty  years,  and  was  then  seized 
with  his  last  illness.  Of  his  death  a  very  afiect- 
ing  and  instructive  account  has  been  given  by 
his  physician,  which  will  spare  me  the  task  of 
his  moral  character. 

"On  Sundny  evening  the  symptoms  of  his 
Lordship's  disorder,  which  for  a  week  past  had 
alarmed  us,  put  on  a  fiital  appearance,  and  his 
Lord&hip  bebeved  himself  to  oe  a  dying  man. 
From  this  time  he  suffered  by  restlessnciis  ra- 
ther than  pain ;  though  his  nerves  were  appa- 
rently much  fluttered,  his  mental  faculties  never 
seemed  stronger,  when  he  was  thoroughly 
awake. 

"His  Lordship's  bilious  and  hepatic  com- 
plaints seemed  atone  not  equal  to  the  expected 
mournful  event ;  his  lon^  want  of  sleep,  wnether 
the  consequence  of  the  irritation  in  the  bowels, 
or,  which  is  more  probable,  of  causes  of  a  differ- 
ent kind,  accounts  for  his  loss  of  strength,  and 
for  his  death,  very  sufficiently. 

''Though  his  Lordship  wished  his  approach- 
ing dissolution  not  to  be  lingering,  he  waited  for 
it  with  resignation.  He  said,  '  It  is  a  folly,  a 
keeping  me  in  misery,  now  to  attempt  to  pro- 
long life  ^'  yet  he  was  easily  persuaded,  for  the 
satisfaction  of  others,  to  do  or  take  any  thing 
thought  proper  for  him.  On  Saturday  ne  had 
been  remarkably  better,  and  we  were  not  with- 
out some  hopes  of  his  recovery. 

"On  Sunday  about  eleven  in  the  forenoon, 
his  Lordship  sent  for  me,  and  said  he  felt  a  great 
flurry,  and  wished  to  have  a  little  conversation 
with  me  in  order  to  divert  it  He  then  pro- 
ceeded to  open  the  fountain  of  that  heart, 
from  whence  goodness  had  so  long  flowed, 
as  from  a  copious  spring.  '  Doctor,'  said  he, 
*  you  shall  be  my  confessor :  when  I  first  set  oat 
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in  the  worid,  I  had  fiiends  who  endeaTOured  to 
shake  my  belief  in  the  Chjistian  religion.  I  saw 
difficulties  which  staggered  me ;  but  I  kept  my 
mind  open  to  conviction.  The  evidences  and 
doctrines  of  Chrisiianity,  studied  with  attention, 
made  me  a  most  firm  and  persuaded  believer  of 
the  Christian  religion.  I  have  made  it  the  rule 
of  my  life,  and  it  is  the  ground  of  my  fiiture 
■hopes.  I  have  erred  and  sinned ;  but  nave  re- 
pented, and  never  indulged  any  vicious  habit 
In  politics,  and  public  lif^,  I  have  made  public 
good  the  rule  of  my  conduct.  I  never  gave 
counsels  which  I  did  not  at  the  time  think  best 
I  have  seen  that  I  was  sometimes  in  the  wrong, 
but  I  did  not  err  desienedly.  I  have  endeavour- 
ed, in  private  life,  to  do  all  the  good  in  my  power, 
and  never  for  a  moment  could  indulge  malicious 
or  unjust  designs  upon  an^r  person  whatsoever.' 

''At  another  lime  he  saicl,  *  I  must  leave  my 
soul  in  the  same  state  it  was  in  before  this  ill- 
ness^ I  find  this  a  very  inconvenient  time  for 
solicitude  about  any  thing.' 

'*On  the  eveniog,  wnen  the  symptoms  of 
death  came  on,  he  said,  'I  shall  die;  butitwiU 
not  be  your  &ult'  When  Lord  and  Lady  Ya- 
lentia  came  to  see  his  Lordship,  he  gave  them 
his  solemn  benediction,  and  said,  '  Be  good,  be 
virtuous,  my  Lord;  ypu  must  come  to  Uiis.' 
Thus  he  GODtinued  giving  his  dying  benediction 
to  all  around  him.  On  Monday  morning  a  lu- 
cid interval  gave  eome  small  hopes,  but  these 
▼aniahed   in  tiM  evening;  and  he  continued 


dying,  bat  with  very  little  nneaamess,  till  Taee 
day  morning,  August  22,  when  between  seven 
and  eight  o'clock  he  expired,  almost  without 
a  CToan." 

His  Lordship  was  buried  at  Hagley ;  and  the 
following  inscription  is  cut  on  the  side  of  his 
Lady's  monument : 


This  unadoniM  atone  was  placed  here 
By  the  paitkular  desire  and  expreia 
Directions  of  the  Right  Honourable 

Gkoage  Lord  Lfttcltoit, 
Who  died  August  33,  1778,  aged  64. 

Lord  Lyttelton's  Poems  are  the  works  of 
man  of  literature  and  judgment,  devoting  part 
of  his  time  to  versification.  They  have  nothing 
to  be  despised,  and  little  to  be  admired.  Of  his 
*'Proffress  of  Love,"  it  is  sufficient  blame  to 
sav  that  it  is  ^  pastoral.  His  blank  verse  in 
"filenheim"  has  neither  much  force  nor  much 
elegance.  His  little  performances,  whether 
songs  or  epi^ms,  arc  sometimes  spri^ghtly,  and 
sometimes  insipid.  His  epistolary  pieces  have 
a  smooth  cquaDility,  whicn  cannot  much  tire, 
because  they  are  snort,  but  which  seldom  ele- 
vates or  surprises.  But  from  this  censure  ouohi 
to  be  excepted  his  "Advice  to  Belinda,"  which, 
though  for  the  most  part  written  when  he  was 
very  young,  contains  much  tnith  and  much  pm 
dence,  very  elegantly  and  vigorously  expres^ 
and  shows  a  mind  attentive  to  life,  and  a  power 
of  poetry  wiuch  coluvation  might  have  raised  te 
eaceUenoe. 


LIVES  OF  EMINENT  PERSONS. 


FATHER  PAUL   SARPI. 


Patbek  Paul,  whose  name,  before  he  entered 
faito  the  monastic  Ufe,  was  Peter  Sarpi,  was  born 
at  Venice,  August  14, 1552.  His  father  followed 
merchandise,  but  with  so  little  success,  that,  at 
his  death,  he  left  his  fiunily  very  ill  provided  for, 
but  under  the  care  of  a  mother,  whose  piety  was 
likely  to  bring  the  blessing  of  Providence  upon 
them,  and  whose  wise  conduct  supplied  the  want 
of  fortune  by  advantages  of  greater  valu& 

Happily  for  young  Sarpi,  she  had  a  brother 
master  of  a  celebrat^  school,  under  whose  direc- 
tion he  was  placed  b]r  her.  Here  he  lost  no  time, 
but  cultivated  his  abilities,  naturally  of  the  first 
rate^  with  unwearied  application,  tie  was  bom 
for  study,  having  a  natural  aversion  to  pleasure 
and  caye^,  and  a  memoiy  so  tenacious,  that  he 
could  repeat  thirty  verses  upon  once  hearing  them. 

Proportionable  to  hb  capacity  was  his  progress 
in  hterature:  at  thirteen,  having  made  himself 
master  of  school«leaming,  be  turned  his  studies 
to  philosophy  and  the  mathematics,  and  entered 
upon  logic  under  Capella  of  Cremona,  who^  though 
a  celebrated  master  of  that  science,  confessed 
himseif  in  a  veiy  little  time  unable  to  give  his 
pupil  farther  instructions. 

^  As  Capella  was  of  the  order  of  the  Servites, 
bis  achc^ar  was  induced,  by  his  acquaintance  with 
him.  to  engage  in  the  same  profession,  though  his 
uncle  and  nts  mother  represented  to  him  the  nard- 
ships  asd  austerities  of  that  kind  of  life,  and  ad- 
vised him  with  great  zeal  against  it  But  he  was 
steady  in  his  resolutions,  and  in  1566  took  the 
habit  of  the  order,  bemg  then  only  in  his  14th 
year,  a  time  of  life  in  most  persons  veiy  improper 
for  such  engagements,  but  in  him  attended  with 
such  maturity  of  thought,  and  such  a  settled  tem- 
per, that  he  never  seemed  to  regret  the  choice  he 
then  made,  and  which  he  confinned  by  a  solemn 
public  profession  in  1572. 

At  a  general  chapter  of  the  Servites,  held  at 
Mantua,  Paul,  (for  so  we  shall  now  call  hun,^ 
being  then  only  twenty  )'ears  old,  distinguishea 
himself  so  much  in  a  public  disputation  by  his 
genius  and  learning,  that  William  Duke  of  Man- 
tua, a  great  patron  of  letters,  solicited  the  consent 
of  his  supenois  to  retain  him  at  his  courtj  and 
not  only  made  him  public  professor  of  divimty  in 
the  cathedral,  but  honoured  him  with  many  proofs 
of  his  esteem. 

But  Father  Paul,  finding  a  court  life  not  agree- 
able to  htf  temper,  auittod  it  two  years  afterwards, 
and  retired  to  his  oeloved  privadea,  beins  then 
not  only  aoquaintod  with  the  Latin,  Greek,  He- 
brew, and  Cnaldee  languages,  but  with  philoso- 
phy, the  mathematics,  canon  and  civil  law,  all 
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parts  of  natural  philosophy,  and  chemistiy  itself  | 
tor  his  application  was  unintermitted^  his  heaa 
clear,  his  apprehension  quick,  and  his  memox]f 
retentive. 

Being  made  a  priest  at  twenty-two,  he  was  dis' 
tinguished  by  the  illustrious  (Jardinal  Borromed 
with  his  confidence,  and  employed  by  him  on 
many  occasions,  not  without  tne  envy  of  person^ 
of  less  merit,  who  were  so  far  exasperated  as  to 
lay  a  charge  against  hini,  before  the  Inquisition, 
for  denying  that  the  Trinity  could  be  proved  from 
the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  :  but  the  accusation 
was  too  ridiculous  to  be  taken  notice  of. 

After  this  he  passed  successively  through  the 
dignities  of  his  order,  and  in  the  intervals  of  hid 
employment  applied  himself  to  the  studies  with  so 
extensive  a  capacity,  as  left  no  branch  of  know-' 
ledge  untouched.  By  biro  Aquapendente,  the 
great  anatomist,  confesses  that  he  was  informed 
how  vision  is  performed;  and  there  are  proofs 
that  he  was  not  a  stranger  to  the  circulation  ot 
the  blood.  H«  frequently  conversed  upon  astro^ 
nomy  with  inathematicians,  upon  anatomy  with 
surgeons,  upon  medicine  with  pnysidans,  and  with 
chemists  upon  the  analjrsis  of  metals,  not  as  a 
supei^cial  inquirer,  but  as  a  complete  master. 

ifut  the  hours  of  repose,  that  ne  employed  so 
well,  were  interrupted  b^  a  new  information  in 
the  Inquisition,  where  a  former  ivc(]uaintance  pro* 
duced  a  letter  written  by  him  in  ciphers,  in  wnich 
he  said,  *'  that  he  detested  the  court  of  Rome^ 
and  that  no  preferment  was  obtained  there  but  by 
dishonest  means."  This  accusation,  however  dan^ 
gerous,  was  passed  over  on  account  of  his  greaf 
reputation,  but  made  such  impression  on  that  court, 
that  he  was  afterwards  denied  a  bishopric  by  CIe« 
ment  VIII.  After  these  difficulties  were  sur 
mounted.  Father  Paul  again  retired  to  his  solitude^ 
where  he  appears,  by  some  writings  drawn  up  by 
him  at  that  time,  to  faiave  turned  his  attention  more 
to  improvements  in  piety  than  learning.^  Such 
was  tne  care  with  which*  he  read  the  scriptures^ 
that,  it  being  his  custom  to  draw  a  line  under  an^r 
passage  which  he  intended  more  nicely  to  con« 
sider,  there  was  not  a  single  word  in  his  New 
Testament  but  was  underlined ;  the  same  marks 
of  attention  appeared  in  his  Old  Testament,  Psal* 
ter,  and  Breviaryi 

But  the  most  active  scene  of  his  life  be|^n  about 
the  year  1605,  when  Pope  Paul  V.  cxaspemted 
by  some  decrees  of  tlie  senate  of  Venice  that  in- 
terfered with  the  pretended  ri^ts  of  the  churchf 
laid  the  whole  state  under  an  mterdicL 

The  senate,  filled  with  indignation  at  this  treat* 
ment,  forbade  the  bishops  to  receive  or  poUiali 
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tb«'  Popo-fl  biill ;  and  convening  the  rectors  of  the 
rl  'inhcfl,  commanded  them  to  celebrate  divine 
s<r»ice  in  the  ai  i-ti<ftoaied  manner,  with  which 
iii'-t  of  them  readily  complied;  but  the  Jesuit'^ 
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)me  others  nfnsing,  were  by  a  solemn  edict 
ll'd  the  state. 

-t'l  parties,  ha\inp  proceeded  to  extremities, 
.  .>  txl  their  ablest  writers  to  defend  their  mea- 
on  tlif  Pope's  side,  among  others,  Cardi- 
r.' 'irirnune  entered  the  rista,  and  with  his 
CO.  :'t  ilcr  it'}  authors  defended  the  papal  claims 
with  L'reat  scnrriUty  of  expression,  and  very  so- 
piiistical  reasoninjrs,  wliich  were  confuted  by  the 
Venetian  apologist  in  much  more  decent  lan- 
gii.if;c,  and  with  much  greater  solidity  of  argu- 
ment 

On  this  occasion  Father  Paul  was  most  emi- 
nently distinguished,  by  his  "Defence  of  tl>c 
Rights  of  the  supreme  ^Magistrate,"  his  "Trea- 
tise of  Elxconuuuriication"  translated  from  Ger- 
son,  with  an  "  Apolofi}',"  and  other  writings  ;  for 
which  he  was  cited  before  the  Inquisition  at  Rome ; 
but  it  may  be  easily  imagined  that  he  did  not  obey 
the  summons. 

The  Venetian  writers,  whatever  might  be  the 
abilities  of' their  adversaries,  were  at  least  supe- 
rior to  tliem  in  the  justice  of  tlicir  cause.  '1  lie 
propositions  maintained  on  the  side  of  Rome 
were  these :  that  the  Pope  is  invested  with  all  the 
authority  of  heaven  and  earth.  That  all  princes 
are  his  vassals,  and  that  he  may  annul  their  laws 
at  pleasure.  That  kings  may  apnea!  to  him,  as 
he  IS  temporal  monarch  of  tlie  whole  earth.  That 
he  can  discharge  subjects  from  their  oaths  of  alle- 
giance, and  make  i\  their  duty  to  take  up  arras 
against  their  sovereipi.  That  he  may  depose 
kuiffs  without  any  fault  committed  by  them,  if  the 
good  of  the  church  requires  it  That  the  clergy 
are  exempt  from  all  tribote  to  kings,  and  are  not 
accountable  to  them  even  ih  cases  of  high  treason. 
That  the  Pope  cannot  err :  that  his  decisions  are 
to  he  received  and  obeyed  on  paii  of  sin,  thouffh 
all  the  world  should  judge  them  to  be  faUc :  that 
the  Pope  is  God  upon  earth  ;  that  his  seivtence 
and  that  of  God  are  the  same  ;  and  that  to  call 
his  power  in  question,  is  to  call  in  question  tVie 
power  of  God :  maxims  eaually  shocking,  weak, 
p<  rnicioua,  and  absurd  ;  wliich  did  not  requite  the 
abiUties  or  learning  of  Father  Paul  to  demonstrate 
their  falsehood,  and  destructive  tendency. 

It  may  be  easily  imagined  that  such  principles 
were  quickly  overthrown,  and  that  no  court  but 
that  ot  Rome  thought  it  for  its  interest  to  favour 
them.  The  Pope,  therefore,  finding  his  authors 
confuted,  and  his  cause  abandoned,  was  willing 
to  conclude  the  affair  by  treaty,  which,  by  the 
mediation  of  Henry  IV.  of  France,  was  accom- 
modated dpon  terms  very  much  to  the  honour  of 
the  Venetians. 

But  the  defenders  of  the  Venetian  rights  were, 
though  comprehended  in  the  treatv,  excluded  by 
the  Romans  from  the  benefit  of  it ;  some  upon 
different  pretences  were  imprisoned,  some  sent 
to  the  rrallrys,  and  all  debarred  from  preferment. 
Bat  their  malice  was  chiefly  aimed  against  Father 
Paul,  who  soon  found  the  effects  of  it ;  for  as  he 
was  going  one  night  to  his  convent,  about  six 
months  auer  the  accommodation,  he  was  attacked 
by  five  ruffians  arnu'd  with  stilettoes,  who  gave 
lum  no  less  than  fifteen  stabs,  thr(»e  of  which 
wounded  him  in  such  a  manner,  that  he  was  left 
for  dead.  The  murderers  lied  for  refuge  to  the 
nuncio,  and  were  afterwards  received  into  the 
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justice,  and  all,  except  one  man,  who  died  in  pri- 
son, perished  by  violent  deaths.  This  and  otner 
attempts  upon  his  Ufe  obliged  him  to  confine  him 
stjlf  to  his  convent,  where  he  engaged  in  writing 
the  history  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  a  work  un- 
equalled lor  the  judicious  disposition  of  the  mat- 
ter, and  artfiil  texture  of  the  narration,  commended 
by  Dr.  Burnet  as  the  completest  model  of  histori- 
cal writing,  and  celebrated  .by  Mr.  Wotton  as 
equivalent  to  any  production  of  antiquity ;  in 
wliich  the  reader  finds  "  Liberty  without  Ucen- 
tiousness,  piety  without  hypocrisy,  freedom  ot 
speech  without  neglect  of  decency,  severity  with- 
out rigour,  and  extensive  learning  without  osten- 
tation.'* 

In  this  and  other  works  of  less  conseauence  he 
spent  the  remaining  part  of  his  life,  to  tnc  begin- 
mng  of  the  year  1622,  when  he  was  seized  with 
a  cold  and  fever,  which  he  neglected  till  it  became 
incurable.  He  languished  more  tlian  twelve 
months,  which  he  spent  almost  wholly  in  a  pre- 
paration for  his  passage  into  eternity  ;  and  among 
nis  prayers  ana  aspirations  was  often  heard  to 
repeat,  LoH  !  vow  let  thy  servant  depart  in  peace. 
On  Sunday  the  eighth  of  January  of  the  next 
year,  he  rose,  weak  as  he  was,  to  mass,  and  went 
to  take  his  repast  with  the  rest,  but  on  Monday 
was  seized  with  a  weakness  that  threatened  im- 
mediate death  ;  and  on  Thursday  prepared  for 
his  change  by  receiving  the  Viatkitm  with  such 
marks  of  devotion,  as  equally  melted  and  edified 
the  beholders. 

Through  the  whole  course  of  his  illness  to  the 
last  hour  of  his  hfe,  he  was  consulted  by  the  se- 
nate in  pubUc  afiairs,  and  returned  answers,  m 
his  greatest  weakness,  with  such  presence  of 
mina  as  could  only  arise  from  the  consdousnesi 
of  innocence. 

On  Sunday,  the  day  of  his  death,  he  had  the 
passion  of  our  blessed  Saviour  read  to  bim  out  of 
^t.  John's  gospel,  as  on  every  other  day  of  that 
week,  and  spoKc  of  the  mercy  of  his  Redeemer, 
and  his  confidence  in  his  merit& 

As  his  end  evidently  approached,  the  brethren 
of  the  convent  came  to  pronounce  the  last  pray- 
ers with  which  he  could  only  join  in  his  thoi^ts, 
being  able  to  pronounce  no  more  than  these  words, 
Eato  perpelua,  Maijesl  thou  last  for  ever;  which 
was  understood  to  be  a  prayer  for  the  prosperity 
of  his  country. 

Thus  died  Father  Paul,  m  the  Tlst  year  of  his 
age  ;  hated  by  the  Romans  as  their  most  formi- 
dable enemy,  and  honoured  by  all  the  leemed  for 
his  abiUtics',  and  by  the  good  for  his  integrity. 
His  detestation  of  the  corruption  of  the  Roman 
church  appears  in  all  his  writings,  but  particular* 
ly  in  this  memorable  passage  of  one  of  nis  letters : 
**  There  is  nothing  more  essential  than  to  nitn  the 
reputation  of  the  Jesuits :  by  the  ruin  of  th« 
Jesuits,  Rome  will  be  ruined  ;  and  if  Rome  m 
ruined  religion  will  reform  of  itself." 

He  appears  by  many  passages  of  his  life  to 
have  had  a  high  esteem  of  the  church  of  England ; 
and  his  friend,  Father  Fulgentio,  whohad  adopted 
all  his  notions,  made  no  scruple  of  administering 
to  Dr.  Duncomb,  an  English  gentleman  that  fell 
sick  at  Venice,  the  communion  in  both  kinds,  ac- 
cording to  the  Common  Prayer  which  he  had 
with  hmi  in  ItaUan. 

Ho  was  buried  with  great  pomp  et  the  public 
charge,  and  a  magnificent  monument  was  erected 
to  hiis  memory. 
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T&E  following  account  of  the  late  Dr.  Bobr- 
■aate,  so  loudly  celebrated,  and  so  universally 
lamented  through  the  whole  learned  world,  will, 
we  hope,  be  not  unacceptable  to  our  readers : 
we  could  have  made  it  much  larger,  by  adopting 
flying  reports,  and  inserting  unattested  facts ;  a 
close  adherence  to  certainty  has  contracted  our 
luurrative,  and  hindered  it  from  swelling  to  that 
bulk  at  which  modem  histories  generally  arrive. 

Dr.  Herman  Boerhaave  was  Born  on  the  last 
day  of  December  166S,  about  one  in  the  morn- 
i<ig,  at  Voorhout,  a  village  two  miles  distant  from 
beyden  ;  his  &ther,  James  Boerhaave,  was  mi- 
nister of  Vooiiiout,  of  whom  his  son,*  in  a  small 
account  of  his  own  life,  has  given  a  very  amiable 
character,  for  the  simplicity  and  openness  of  his 
bdiaviour,  for  his  exact  frugality  in  the  manage- 
ment of  a  narrow  fortune,  and  the  prudence,  ten- 
derness, and  diligence,  with  which  he  educated  a 
numerous  family  of  nine  children.  He  was  emi- 
nently skilled  m  history  and  genealogy,  and 
versed  in  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew  laii- 
gua^. 

His  mother  was  Hagar  Daelder,  a  tradesman's 
daughter  of  Amsterdam,  from  whom  he  might, 
perhaps,  derive  an  hereditary  inclination  to  tlie 
study  of  physic,  in  wluch  she  was  very  inquisitive, 
and  nad  obtained  a  knowledge  of  it  not  common 
in  female  students. 

This  knowledge,  however,  she  did  not  live  to 
conmiunicate  to  ner  son  ;  for  she  died  in  1673, 
ken  years  after  her  marriage. 

His  father  finding  himself  encumbered  with 
the  care  of  seven  chiUiren,  thought  it  nccessaiy  to 
take  a  second  wife,  and  in  July  1G74,  was  mar- 
ried to  Eve  du  Bois,  daughter  of  a  minister  of 
Leyden,  who,  by  her  prudent  and  impartial  con- 
duct, so  endeared  herself  to  her  husDand\>9  chil- 
dren, that  they  all  regarded  her  as  their  own 
mother. 

Herman  Boerhaave  was  always  designed  by 
Us  father  for  the  ministry,  and  with  that  view  in- 
Btracted  by  him  in  gnimTnatical  Icaniing,  and  ttie 
first  dements  of  languages ;  in  which  he  made  such 
a  profidency,  that  he  was  at  the  age  of  eleven 
years,  not  only  master  of  the  rules  of  grammar, 
but  capable  of  translating  with  tolerable  accu- 
racy, aad  not  wliolly  ignorant  of  critical  niceties. 

At  intervals,  to  rtxjreat'j  his  mind,  and  strength- 
en his  constitution,  it  was  his  father's  custom  to 
send  him  into  the  fields,  and  employ  him  in  ntp- 
culture  and  such  kind  of  rural  occupations,  which 
he  continued  through  all  his  life  to  love  and  prac- 
tise ;  and  by  tliis  vicissitude  of  study  and  exer- 
cise preserved  himself,  in  a  great  measure,  from 
those  distempers  and  depressions  which  are  fre- 
quently the  consequences  of  indiscreet  diligence, 
and  anintcrrupted  application  ;  and  from  which 

*ErBt  Hermanni  Oaoiior  Latine,  Onecc,  Hebraice 
•Ciena :  peritus  valde  historiarum  et  gentium.  Vir 
aportus,  candidua,  aimplex  ;  patcrfiiiniliaa  optimua 
amore,  cura,  diligentia,  fraj^alltate,  prudentia.  Qui  non 
magna  In  re,  aed  pienus  virtuiia,  novem  liberie  educan- 
^•«  ttxampium  praebuit  ainffulare,  quid  exacts  paraimo- 
aia  poUeai,  ei  fiagaiitM^Orig.  Edit. 


students,  not  well  acauainted  with  the  constitu 
tion  of  the  human  boayj  sometimes  fly  for  relief 
to  wine  instead  of  exercise,  and  purchase  tempo- 
rary ease  by  the  hazard  of  the  most  dreadful  con- 
sequences. 

The  studies  of  young  Boerhaave  were^  about 
this  time,  interrupted  by  an  accident,  which  de- 
serves particular  mention,  as  it  first  inclined  him 
to  that  t»cience,  to  which  he  was  by  nature  so  well 
adapted,  and  which  he  aflerwards  carried  to  so 
great  perfection. 

In  the  tvvoltlh  year  of  his  age,  a  stubborn,  pain- 
ful, and  malignant  ulcer,  broke  out  upon  his  left 
tliigh  ;  which,  for  nrar  five  years,  defeated  all  tlie 
art  of  the  surgeons  and  physicians,  and  not  only 
afflirtod  him  with  most  excruciating  pains,  btit  ex- 
posed him  to  siicli  sharp  and  tonnonting  applica- 
tions, that  the  disease  and  remedies  were  equally 
insufferable.  Then  it  was  that  his  own  pain 
taught  him  to  compassionate  others,  and  his  ex- 
perience of  the  incrticacy  of  the  methods  then  in 
use  incited  him  to  attempt  the  discovery  of  others 
more  certain- 
He  began  to  practise  at  least  honestly,  for  he 
began  upon  himself ;  and  his  first  essay  was  a 
prelude  to  his  future  success,  for,  having  laid 
aside  all  the  prescriptions  of  his  physicians,  and 
all  the  applications  of  his  surgeons,  he  at  last,  by 
tonnentmg  the  part  nith  salt  and  urine,  efilcted 
a  cure. 

That  he  might,  on  this  occasion,  obtain  the  as- 
sistance of  surgcoiiS  with  less  inconvenience  and 
expense,  he  was  brought  by  liis  father,  at  four- 
teen, to  Leyden,  and  placed  in  the  fourth  class  of 
the  public  school,  after  being  examined  by  the 
master :  here  his  application  and  abilities  were 
equally  conspicuous.  In  six  month.s,  by  paining 
the  first  prize  in  tlie  fourth  f./ass,  he  was  raised  to 
the  fifth  ;  and  in  six  months  more,  upon  Uie  sanjc 
proof  of  the  superiority  of  his  genius,  reward ttd 
with  another  prize,  and  translated  to  the  sixth  : 
from  whence  it  is  usual  in  sLx  months  more  to  be 
removed  to  the  university. 

Thus  did  our  young  student  advance  in  learn- 
ing and  deputation,  when  as  he  was  witliin  view 
of  the  university,  a  sudden  and  unexpected  blow 
threatened  to  defeat  all  his  expectations. 

On  the  12th  of  November,  in  16S2,  bis  father 
died,  and  left  behind  him  a  very  slender  provision 
for  his  widow  and  nine  children,  of  which  tlic 
eldest  was  not  yet  seventeen  years  old. 

This  was  a  most  afilicting  loss  to  the  young 
scholar,  whose  fortune  was  by  no  means  suffi- 
cient to  bear  the  expenses  of  a  learned  education, 
and  who  therefore  seemed  to  be  now  summoned 
by  necessity  i  o  some  way  of  life  more  immediate- 
ly and  certainly  lucrative  ;  but  with  a  resolution 
equal  to  bis  abilities,  and  a  spirit  not  so  depressed 
and  shaken,  lie  detemiined  to  break  through  the 
obstacles  of  poverty,  and  supply,  by  diligence,  the 
want  of  fortune. 

He  therefore  asked  and  obtained  the  consent 
of  his  guardians  to  prosecute  his  studies,  so  long 
as  his  patrimony  would  support  him  ;  and,  con- 
tiouiog  his  wonted  industry,  gained  another  priza. 
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He  was  now  to  quit  thA  nchool  for  the  unhrer- 
•Sty,  but  on  account  of  the  weakness  yet  remain- 
ing m  his  thigh,  was  at  his  own  entreaty  continued 
lix  months  longer  under  the  care  of  nis  master, 
(he  learned  Wmschotan,  where  he  once  more 
was  honoured  with  the  prize. 

At  his  removal  to  the  university,  the  same  ge- 
nius and  industry  met  with  the  same  encourage- 
ment and  applause.  The  learned  TriglandiuB, 
one  of  his  faUier's  friends,  made  soon  uler  pro- 
fessor of  divinity  at  Leyden,  distinguished  him  in 
a  particular,  manner,  and  recommended  him  to 
the  friendship  of  Mr.  Van  Apphen,  in  whom  he 
found  a  generous  and  constant  patron. 

He  became  now  a  diligent  hearer  of  the  most 
celebrated  professors,  ana  made  great  advances  in 
all  the  sciences  ;  still  regulating  nis  studies  with 
a  \'iew  principally  to  divinity,  for  which  he  was 
originally  intended  by  his  father,  and  for  that  rea- 
son exerted  liis  utmost  application  to  attain  an 
exact  knowledge  of  the  Heorew  tongue. 

Being  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  mathema- 
tical lemming,  he  began  to  study  those  sciences 
m  1697,  but  without  that  intense  industry  ynth 
which  the  pleasure  he  found  in  that  kind  of 
knowledge  induced  him  afterwards  to  cultivate 
them. 

In  1690,  having  performed  the  exercises  of  the 
university  with  tuicommoa  reputation,  he  took 
his  degree  in  philosophy  ;  and  on  that  occasion 
discussed  the  important  and  arduous  subject  of 
the  distinct  natures  of  the  soul  and  body,  with 
such  accuracy,  ptTspicuity,  and  subtlotv,  that  he 
entirely  confuted  all  the  sophirtr)'  of  fepicurus, 
Hobbes,  and  Spinosa,  and  equi^Uy  raised  the  cha- 
lactcrs  of  piety  and  erudition. 

Divinity  was  still  liis  great  employment,  and 
the  chier  aun  of  all  liis  studies.  He  read  the 
scriptures  in  their  original  languages,  and  when 
difficulties  occurred,  consulted  the  interpretations 
of  the  most  ancient  lathers;,  whom  he  read  in  or- 
der of  time,  beginning  with  Clemena  Romanus. 

In  the  perusal  of  those  early  writers,*  he  was 
Utruck  with  the  profoundest  veneration  of  the 
Itiipplicity  and  purity  of  their  doctrines,  the  holi- 
ness of  their  lives,  and  the  sanctity  of  the  disci- 
pline practised  by  them  ;  but,  as  he  descended  to 
the  lower  ages,  found  the  peace  of  Christianity 
broken  by  useless  controversies,  and  its  doctrines 
sophisticated  by  the  suhtletics  of  the  schools.  He 
found  the  holy  writers  interpreted  according  to 
the  notions  of  pliilosophcrs,  and  the  ch«meras  of 


•  "Jungebal  his  exercitiis  qiiotiiliannni  pninim  lec- 
lionem,  secundum  rlironolncriam,  a  Cifmciiie  Romano 
•zorsuA,  et  juxta  seriem  scculonun  descomlens :  ut  Jesu 
Ghrini  doclrinam  in  N.  T.  U'adium,  primis  patribus  in- 
tarprecanilbaaf  addisceret 

**  Horum  simpikitniem  aincern  doctrin.-R,  disciplinn 
■anctkatem,  vius  Deo  dicaUD  inieirriiatpm  adorabai.  ^ib- 
tilUatem  «:holarum  divina  postmodum  inqiiina.-ise  dole- 
bat  £fferrime  lulii.  Sncrorum  inierpreiatinnem  ex 
aectis  lophistarum  peu :  qi  Platonis,  AriBtotells,  Thomae 
Aquinaiis,  Scoti;  suoque  tempora  Citrtesri,  cosftaia  me- 
taphjaica  adhiberi  pro  Icgibua,  ad  nuaa  casiicareniur 
•acroTiun  ecripiorum  de  Deo  sciueiiunB.  Expj'rlcbaiur 
acerba  diaeidia,  Ingenfonimque  suhiilioKimoriiin  accrrl- 
ma  conamlna,  odia,  amb"ninne«,  ind**  cirri,  foveri ;  adeo 
rontraria  paci  cum  Doo  ei  homine.  Nihil  hie  mauii  illi 
obscabat;  quara  quod  omues  asaoiani  sncram  scriiKU- 
ram  dv9M*«rora0««;]oquonii*m,  flioitpf»wf  evpl  Ciiutlain  ,  el 
»tampi999mv  singuli  defiiiianipx  placiii*  stii  mtiMphvsicfS. 
Horrebat,  inde  dominmiUa  «crTw  pni  valpiiir-m  oj»in:o. 
nam,  onhodoxi.T  modum,  ei  r-^'ulas.  unioe  rlar«  juxia 
dictata  melaphyaicorum,  nonKacrarum  liirrarum;  unde 
famraiis  sfpt^uUs  da  ductrinasimpliciiiiiima.*' — Origin. 


metaphyncianB  adopted  as  vtides  of  ftith.  Ho 
founa  (ufficultiefl  raised  by  niceties,  and  fomented 
to  bitterness  and  rancour.  He  aaw  the  simplicity 
of  the  Christian  doctrine  corrupted  by  the  private 
fancies  of  particular  parties,  while  each  adhered 
to  its  own  philosophy,  and  orthodoxy  was  con- 
fined to  the  sect  in  power. 

Having  now  exhausted  his  fortune  in  the  pur- 
suit of  his  studies,  he  found  the  necessity  of^ap- 
plying  to  some  profession,  that,  without  engros»- 
mg  all  his  time,  might  enable  him  to  support 
himself;  and.  having  obtained  a  very  uncommon 
knowledge  or  the  mathematics,  he  read  lectures 
in  those  sciences  to  a  select  number  of  young 
gentlemen  in  the  university. 

At  length,  his  propension  to  the  study  of  physie 
grew  too  violent  to  be  resisted ;  and,  tlwiugh  he 
still  intended  to  make  divinity  the  great  employ- 
ment of  his  life,  he  could  not  deny  himseK*  the 
satisfaction  of  spending  some  time  upon  tiie  medi- 
cal writers^  for  the  perusal  of  which  he  was  so 
well  qualified  by  his  acquaintance  with  mathe 
matics  and  philosophy. 

But  this  science  corresponded  so  much  with  bis 
natural  genius,  that  he  could  not  forbear  making 
that  his  business  which  he  intended  only  as  his 
diversion ;  and  still  growing  more  eager  as  he 
advanced  farther,  he  at  lengui  determined  wholly 
to  master  that  profession,  and  to  take  his  degree 
in  physic,  before  he  engaged  in  the  dntiee  of  the 
ministry. 

It  is,  I  believe,  a  very  just  observation,  tha* 
men's  ambition  is  generally  proportioned  to  their 
capacity.  Providence  seldom  sends  any  into  the 
world  with  an  inclination  to  attempt  great  things, 
who  have  not  abihties  likewise  to  perform  them. 
To  have  formed  the  design  of  gainmg  a  complefce 
knowledge  of  medicine  by  way  of  digression  firom 
theological  studies,  would  have  been  little  lees 
tlian  madness  in  most  men,  and  would  have  only 
exposed  them  to  ridicule  and  contempt  But 
Boerhaave  was  one  of  those  mighty  geniusee,  to 
whom  scarce  any  thing  appears  hnpossible,  and 
who  think  nothing  worthy  of  their  eflbrts  bat 
what  appears  insurmountable  to  common  under- 
standings. 

He  began  this  new  course  of  study  by  a  dili- 
gent perusal  of  Vesalius,  Bartholine,  and  FaUo* 
pius ;  and,  to  acquaint  himself  more  fully  with 
the  structure  of  bodies,  was  a  constant  attendant 
upon  Nuck's  public  dissections  in  the  theatre,  and 
himself  vcr^'  accurately  hispected  the  bodies  of 
difibrent  animals. 

Having  furnished  himself  with  this  preparatoiT 
knowledge,  he  began  to  read  the  ancient  physi* 
dans  in  the  order  of  time,  pursuing  his  inquiries 
downwards  from  Hippocrates  through  aJl  the 
Greek  and  Latin  writers. 

Finding,  as  he  tells  us  himself,  that  Hippocntea 
was  the  original  source  of  all  medical  knowledge, 
and  that  all  the  later  writers  were  httle  more  than 
transcribers  from  him,  he  returned  to  him  with 
more  attention,  and  spent  much  time  in  making 
extracts  from  him,  digesting  his  treatises  into  me- 
thod,  and  fixing  them  in  his  memorv. 

He  then  descended  to  the  motlems,  among 
whom  none  engaged  him  longer,  or  improTeo 
him  more,  than  Sydenham,  to  whose  merit  ne  has 
left  this  attestation,  •*  that  he  frequently  peraaed 
him,  and  alwavs  with  greater  eagerness." 

His  insatiable  curiosity  ader  knowledge  ea* 
gaged  him  now  in  (he  practice  of  chemistiy, 
which  he  prosecuted  with  all  the  vdoijff  of  a  phi. 
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loflopber,  whose  mdnBtiy  was  not  to  be  wearied, 
and  whose  love  of  truth  was  too  strong  to  sufi^r 
him  to  acquiesce  in  the  reports  of  others. 

Yet  did  he  not  sufier  one  branch  of  science  to 
withdraw  his  attention  from  others :  anatomy  did 
not  withhold  him  from  chemistry,  nor  chemistry, 
enchanting  as  it  is,  from  the  study  of  botany,  m 
which  he  was  no  less  skilled  than  in  other  parts 
of  physic.  He  was  not  only  a  careful  examiner 
of  all  the  plants  in  the  garden  of  the  university, 
but  made  excursions  for  his  farther  improvement 
into  the  woods  and  fields,  and  left  no  place  un- 
visited  Where  any  increase  of  botanical  knowledge 
could  be  reasonably  hoped  for. 

In  conjunction  with  all  these  inquiries  he  still 
pursued  his  theological  studies,  and  still,  as  we 
are  informed  by  himself,  '*  proposed,  when  be  had 
made  himself  master  of  the  whole  art  of  physic, 
and  obtained  the  honour  of  a  degree  in  that  science, 
to  petition  regularly  for  a  license  to  preach,  and 
to  engage  in  the  cure  of  souls,*'  and  mtended  in 
his  theological  exercise  to  discuss  this  question, 
*'  why  so  many  were  fonnerly  converted  to  Chris- 
tianity by  illiterate  persona,  and  so  few  at  present 
by  men  of  learning." 

In  pursuance  of  this  plan  he  went  to  Harde- 
wich,  in  order  to  take  the  degree  of  doctor  in 
physic,  which  he  obtained  in  July,  1693,  having 
pcribrmed  a  public  disputation,  "  de  utilitate  ex- 
plorandorum  excreraentorum  in  aegris,  ut  sig- 
norum." 

Then  returning  to  Leydon  full  of  his  pious 
designs  of  undertaking  the  ministry,  he  found  to 
his  surprise  unexpected  obstacles  thrown  in  his 
way,  and  an  insinuation  dispersed  through  the 
university  that  made  him  suspected,  not  of  any 
slight  deviation  from  received  opinions,  not  of  any 
pertinacious  adherence  to  his  own  notions  in 
doubtful  and  disputable  matters,  but  of  no  less  than 
Spinosism,  or,  in  plainer  terms,  of  Atheism  itself. 

How  80  injurious  a  report  came  to  be  raised, 
circulated,  aiid  credited,  will  be  doubtless  very 
(»geriy  inquired ;  we  shall  therefore  give  the  rela- 
tion, not  only  to  satisfy  the  curiosity  of  mankind, 
but  to  show  that  no  merit,  however  exalted,  is 
exempt  from  beinir  not  only  attacked,  but  wound- 
ed, by  the  most  contemptible  whispers.  Those 
who  cannot  strike  with  force,  can  however  poison 
their  weapon,  and,  weak  as  they  are,  give  mortal 
wounds,  and  bring  a  hero  to  tlie  grave :  so  true  is 
that  observation,  tliat  many  are  able  to  do  hurt, 
but  few  to  do  good. 

This  detestable  calumny  owed  its  rise  to  an 
incident  from  which  no  consequence  of  impor- 
tance could  be  possibly  apprehended.  As  Boer- 
baave  was  sitting  in  a  common  boat,  there  arose 
a  conversation  among  the  passengers  upon  the  im- 
pious and  pernicious  doctrine  of  Spinosa,  which, 
as  they  all  agreed,  tends  to  the  utter  overthrow 
of  all  religion.  Bocrhaave  sat,  and  attended 
silently  to  this  discourse  for  some  time,  till  one  of 
the  companv,  willing  to  distinguish  himself  by  his 
zeal,  instead  of  confuting  the  positions  of  Spinosa 
by  argument,  began  to  give  a  loose  \o  contume- 
lious language,  and  virulent  invectives,  which 
Boerhaave  was  so  little  pleased  with,  that  at  last 
he  could  not  forbear  asking  him  whether  he  had 
ftv»?r  read  the  author  he  declaimed  asainsl. 

The  orator,  not  being  able  to  make  nrach  an- 
swer, was  cheeked  in  the  midst  of  his  invectives, 
but  not  without  feeling  a  secret  resentment  against 
the  person  who  hud  at  once  interrupted  his  ha- 
ttLOgae,  and  exposed  hb  ignorance. 


This  was  observed  by  a  stranger  who  was  in 
the  boat  with  them ;  he  mquired  of  his  neighbour 
the  name  of  the  young  man,  whose  question  had 
put  an  end  to  the  discourse,  and  having  learned 
It,  set  it  down  in  his  pocket-book,  as  it  appears, 
with  a  malicious  design,  for  in  a  few  days  it  was 
the  common  conversation  at  Leyden,  that  Boer- 
haave had  revolted  to  Spinosa. 

It  was  in  vain  that  his  advocates  and  friends 
pleaded  his  learned  and  unanswerable  confuta- 
tion of  all  atheistical  opinions,  and  particularly 
of  the  system  of  Spinosa,  in  his  disoourse  of  the 
distinction  between  bouI  and  body.  Such  calum- 
nies are  not  easily  suppressed,  when  they  are 
once  become  general.  They  are  kept  alive  and 
supported  by  the  malice  of  bad,  and  sometimes 
by  the  zeal  of  good  men,  who,  though  they  do 
not  absolutely  believe  them,  think  it  yet  the  se- 
curest method  to  keep  not  only  guilty,  but  sus- 
pected men  out  of  public  employments,  upon  this 
principle,  that  the  safety  of  many  is  to  be  prefer- 
red before  tlw»  advantage  of  few. 

Boerhaave,  finding  this  formidable  opposition 
raised  against  his  pretensions  to  ecclesiastical 
honours  or  preferments,  and  even  against  his  de- 
sign of  assuming  the  character  of  a  divine,  thought 
it  neither  necessary  nor  pnidcnt  to  struggle  witli 
the  torrent  of  popular  prejudice,  as  he  was  equally 
qualified  for  a  profession,  not  indeed  of  e({ual  dig- 
nity or  importance,  but  which  must  undoubtedly 
claim  the  second  place  among  those  which  are  of 
the  greatest  benent  to  mankind. 

He  therefore  applied  himself  to  his  medical 
studies  with  new  ardour  and  alacrity,  reviewed 
all  his  former  observations  and  inquiries,  and  was 
continually  employed  in  making  new  acquisitions. 

Having  now  qualified  himself  for  the  practice 
of  physic,  he  began  to  visit  patients,  but  without 
tliat  encouragement  which  others,  not  iqually  do- 
serving,  have  sometimes  met  with.  His  business 
was,  at  first,  not  great,  and  his  circumstances  by 
no  means  easy;  but  still,  superior  to  any  dis- 
couragement, he  continued  his  search  after  know- 
ledge, and  determined  that  prosperity,  if  ever  he 
was  to  enjoy  it,  should  be  the  consequence  not  of 
moan  art,  or  disingenuous  solicitations,  but  of  real 
merit,  and  solid  learning. 

His  steady  adherence  to  his  resolutions  ap- 
pears yet  more  plainly  from  this  circumstance  : 
ne  was  while  he  yet  remained  in  tliis  unpleasing 
situation,  invited  by  one  ol  the  first  favouriu^s  of 
King  William  III. 'to  settle  at  the  Hague,  upon 
very  advantageous  conditions  ;  but  declined  the 
offer.  For  having  no  ambition  but  after  know- 
ledge, he  was  desirous  of  living  at  liberty,  without 
any  restraint  upon  his  looks,  his  thoughts,  or  his 
tongue,  and  at  the  utmost  distance  from  all  con- 
tentions, and  state  parties,  flis  time  was  wholly 
taken  up  in  visitii^g  the  sick,  studying,  making 
chemical  experiments,  searching  into  every  part 
of  medicine  with  the  utmost  diligence,  teaching 
the  mathematics,  and  reading  the  scriptures,  and 
those  authors  who  profess  to  teach  a  certain 
method  of  loving  God.* 

♦  "  Circa  hoc  tempua,  louiia  rondilionibtis,  lauliori- 
bus  promissis,  Inviuiius,  plus  vice  simplici,  a  virn  pri- 
mari'e  di^naiionis,  qui  eratia  flaErranti-^^ima  florebat 
resfia  Ouliclmi  III.  ul  Hnsram  comiium  sedfai  caperet 
fortunaruiD,  decUnavU  consians  Gonientus  vid.  licet 
vii.i  libera,  remoin  a  turhi««,  rttudiisque  porro  perrolcndia 
unlce  Impensa,  i:b1  non  cojeretur  alia  dlcere  el  simulara, 
alia  seniire  et  disaimulare  :  affectuum  siudiis  rapi,  re^. 
Sic  turn  viti  erat,  agros  visere,  mox  dtunl  in  mustTo  ■• 
condere,  officinam  Vulcaniam  ezercere }  omnss  mMi 
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This  was  his  method  of  living  to  the  year  1701, 
when  he  was  recommended  by  Van  nerffto  the 
university  as  a  proper  person  to  succeed  Drelin- 
curtius  in  the  professorship  of  pJiysic,  and  elected 
without  any  solicitations  on  hiB  part,  and  ahnost 
without  his.  consent,  on  the  18th  of  May. 

On  this  occasion,  h:i\nn^  observed,  with  Crieff 
that  Hippocratofl,  whom  ho  rcfrnrded  not  only  as 
the  father  but  as  the  prince  of  physicians,  was 
not  sufficiently  read  or  cstoenipd  bv  young  stu- 
dents, he  pro'iounrod  an  oration,  **l)c  commen- 
dando  Studio  tlippoi'ratico  ;"  by  which  he  re- 
stored tiiat  great  author  to  his  just  and  ancient 
reputation. 

He  now  hoffan  to  read  public  lectures  with 
great  applaus'^,  and  was  prevailed  upon  by  his 
audience  to  enlarjje  his  original  design,  and  in- 
struct them  in  cliemistry. 

This  ha  ?i'idertook,  not  only  to  the  great  ad- 
vantac"  of  his  pupils  but  to  the  great  improve- 
ment of  the  art  it^^ilf,  which  had  hitherto  been 
treated  only  in  a  confused  anrl  irregular  manner, 
and  was  little  mon>  than  a  history  of  particular 
cxperim'^nts,  not  redur-ed  to  certain  principles, 
nor  connected  one  with  another  :  this  vast  chaos 
he  reduced  to  order,  and  made  that  clear  and 
easy,  which  was  before  to  the  last  degree  difficult 
and  obscure. 

His  reputation  now  began  to  bear  some  pro- 
portion to  his  merit,  and  extended  itself  to  dis- 
tant universities  ;  so  that,  in  1703,  the  professor- 
ship of  phvsic  being  vacant  at  Groningen,  he 
was  invited  thither  ;  but  he  refused  to  leave 
Levden,  and  chose  to  continue  his  present  coufise 
oflife. 

This  invitation  and  refusal  being  related  to  the 
governors  of  the  university  of  Levden,  they  had 
80  grateful  a  sense  of  his  regarrf  for  them,  that 
they  immediately  voted  an  honorair  increase  of 
his  salary,  and  promised  him  the  hrst  professor- 
ship that  should  be  vacant. 

On  this  occasion  he  pronounced  an  oration 
upon  the  use  of  mechanics  in  the  science  of 
physic,  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  recommend  a 
rational  and  mathematical  inquiry  into  the  causes 
of  diseases,  and  the  structure  of  bodies  ;  and  to 
show  the  foihes  and  weaknesses  of  the  Jargon 
introduced  by  Paracelsus,  Helmont,  and  other 
chemical  enthusiasts,  who  have  obtruded  upon 
the  world  the  most  airy  dreams,  and  insteaa  of 
enlightening  their  readers  with  explications  of  na- 
ture, have  darkened  the  plainest  appearances, 
and  bewildered  mankind  in  error  and  obscurity. 

Boerhaave  had  now  for  nine  years  read  physi- 
cal lectures,  but  without  the  title  or  dignity  of  a 
professor,  when  bv  the  death  of  professor  Hot- 
<en,  the  professorsfiip  of  physic  and  botany  fell  to 
him  of  course. 

On  this  occasion  he  asserted  the  simplicity  and 
facility  of  the  science  of  physic,  in  opposition  to 
those  that  think  obscurity  contributes  to  the  dig- 
nity of  learning,  and  that  to  be  admired  it  is  ne- 
cessary not  to  be  understood. 

His  profession  of  botany  made  it  part  of  his 
duty  to  superintend  the  physical  garden,  which 
unproved  so  much  by  the  immense  number  of 
new  plants  which  he  procured,  that  it  was  en- 
larged to  twice  its  original  extent 

In  1714,  he  was  deservedly  advanced  to  the 


rina  panea  acernme  persequi ;  mathematica  etiam  alUs 
tradere  -,  sacra  legere,  et  aactores  qui  profltentur  docere 
radonem  cartam  amandi  Denm.—Orig.  Edit, 


higbeat  dignitiefl  of  the  miiveni^,  and  fai  the 
same  year  made  phyaidmn  of  St  Aognatine'fl 
hospital,  in  Leyden,  into  which  the  sttidenta  are 
admitt^  twice  a  week,  to  learn  the  practice  of 
physic. 

This  was  of  equal  advantage  to  the  sick  and  to 
the  students,  for  the  success  of  his  practice  was 
the  best  demonstration  of  the  aoundneea  of  his 
principles. 

When  he  laid  down  his  office  of  governor  of 
the  university,  in  1715,  he  made  an  oration  upon 
the  subject  of  **  attaining  to  ceitainty  in  natural 
philosophy  ;"  in  which  he  declares,  in  th^  strong- 
est terms,  in  favour  of  experimental  knowledge, 
and  reflects,  with  jtist  severity,  upon  thoae  arro* 
gant  philosophers,  who  are  too  easily  disgusted 
with  the  slow  meUiods  of  obtaining  true  notions 
b}^  frequent  experiments,  and  who^  possessed 
with  too  high  an  opinion  of  their  own  abitities, 
rather  choose  to  consult  their  own  imagina- 
tions than  inquire  into  nature,  and  are  better 
pleased  with  the  charming  amusement  of  form- 
ing hypotheses,  than  the  toilsome  dnidgeiy  of 
making  observations. 

The  emptiness  tnd  uncertainty  of  all  thoee 
systeniS.  whether  venerable  for  their  aniiqaity,  or 
agreeable  for  thdr  novelty,  he  has  evidently 
shown  ;  and  not  only  declared,  but  proved,  that 
we  are  entirely  ignorant  of  the  principles  of 
things,  and  that  all  the  knowledge  we  have  is  of 
such  qualities  alone  as  are  discoverable  by  expe- 
rience, or  such  as  may  be  deduced  fixim  them  by 
mathematical  demonstration. 

This  discourse,  filled  as  it  was  with  piety,  and 
a  true  sense  of  the  greatness  of  &e  Supreme 
Being,  and  the  incomprehensibility  of  hia  woriu, 
gave  such  oflence  to  a  professor  of  Franeker, 
who  professed  the  utmost  esteem  for  Des  Cartes, 
and  considered  hie  principles  as  the  bolwaric  of 
orthodoxy,  that  he  appeared  in  vindication  of  hia 
dariing  author,  and  spoke  <^  the  injuiy  done  him 
with  the  utmost  vehemence,  declaring  little  leaa 
than  that  the  Cartesian  system  and  the  Christian 
must  inevitably  stand  and  fall  together,  and  that 
to  say  that  we  were  ignorant  of  the  piinciplee  of 
things,  was  not  only  to  enlist  among  the  Skep- 
tics, but  sink  into  Atheism  itselC 

So  far  can  prejudice  darken  the  understanding^ 
as  to  make  it  consider  precarious  systems  aa  the 
cliief  support  of  sacred  and  invariable  truth. 

This  treatment  of  Boeriiaave  waa  ao  far  re- 
sented by  the  governors  of  his  univenity,  that 
they  procured  from  Franeker  a  recantation  of  the 
invective  that  had  been  thrown  out  against  him : 
this  was  not  only'  complied  with,  but  oflfers  were 
made  him  of  raorie  ample  satisfaction  ;  to  which 
he  returned  an  answer  not  leas  to  his  honoof 
than  the  victory  he  gained,  "  that  he  should  think 
himself  sufficiently  compensated,  if  hisadveraaiy 
received  no  farther  molestation  on  hia  account" 

So  far  was  this  weak  and  mjudidoua  attack 
from  shaking  a  reputation  not  caaually  raiaed  by 
fashion  or  caprice,  but  founded  upon  aolid  merit, 
that  the  sane  year  his  correspondence  was  de- 
sired upon  Botany  and  Natural  Philoaophv  by  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  of  wUcn  he  waai, 
upon  the  deadi  of  Count  Mani^  in  the  year 
172S,  elected  a  member. 

Nor  were  the  French  the  only  nation  by  wlncb 
thia  great  man  waa  courted  and  distingniahed ; 
for,  two  years  after,  he  waa  elected  fellow  of  oof 
Royal  Society. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  but,  thna 
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liononrad  with  Jiehigbest  and  nxMt  public  marks 
of  esteem  hj  other  natioii8|  he  became  more  cele- 
brated in  the  university;  for  Boerhaave  was  not 
one  of  those  learned  men,  of  whom  the  world 
has  seen  too  many  that  disgrace  their  studies 
by  their  vices,  and  by  their  unaccountable  weak- 
nesses make  themselves  ridiculous  at  home, 
while  their  writing[s  procure  them  the  veneration 
of  distant  countries,  where  their  learning  is 
known,  but  not  their  follies. 

Not  that  his  countrymen  can  be  charged  with 
being  insensible  of  his  excellences  till  other  na- 
tions taught  them  to  admire  him  ;  for  in  1718,  he 
was  chosen  to  succeed  Lej^ort  in  the  professor- 
ship of  chemisti}[ ;  on  which  occasion  he  pro- 
nounced an  oration  ''De  chemia  errores  suos 
expurgante,"  in  which  he  treated  that  science 
with  an  elegance  of  style  not  oilen  to  be  found  in 
chemical  writers,  who  seem  generally  to  have 
affected  not  only  a  barbarous,  but  unmtelli£:ible 
phrase,  and  to  liave,like  the  Pythagoreans  of  old, 
wrapt  up  their  secrets  in  symbols  and  enigmati- 
cal expressions,  dther  because  they  believed  that 
mankmd  would  reverence  most  what  they  least 
understood,  or  because  they  wrote  not  from  be- 
nevolence but  vanity,  and  were  desirous  to  be 
praised  for  their  knowledge,  though  they  could 
not  prevail  upon  tliemselvcs  to  communicate  it 

In  1722,  his  course  both  of  lectures  and  prac- 
tice was  interrupted  by  the  gout,  which,  as  he  re- 
lates it  in  his  speech  after  his  recoveiy,  he  brought 
upon  himself  by  an  impradent  confidence  in  the 
strength  of  his  own  constitution,  and  by  trans- 
g[resain|[  those  rules  which  he  had  a  thousand 
times  inculcated  to  his  pupils  and  acquaintance. 
Rising  in  the  morning  before  day,  ho  went  imme- 
diately^ hot  and  sweating,  from  his  bed  into  the 
open  air,  and  exposed  himself  to  the  cold  dews. 

The  history  of  his  illness  can  hardly  be  read 
without  horror;  he  was  for  five  months  confined 
to  his  bed,  where  he  lay  upon  his  back  without 
daring  to  attempt  the  least  motion,  because  any 
effi>rt  renewed  his  torments,  which  were  so  ex- 
quisite, that  he  was  at  length  not  only  deprived  of 
motion  but  of  sense.  Eiere  art  was  at  a  stand, 
nothing  could  be  attempted,  because  nothing 
could  be  proposed  with  the  least  prospect  of  suc- 
cess. At  length  having  in  the  sUtb  month  of  his 
ilines^  obtained  some  remission,  be  took  simple 
medicines  *  in  large  quantities,  and  at  length 
wonderfully  recovered. 

His  recovery,  so  much  de«red,  and  so  unex- 
pected, was  celebrated  on  Jan.  11, 1723,  when  he 
opened  his  school  again,  with  general  joy  and 
public  illuminations. 

It  would  be  an  injury  to  the  memoiy  of  Boer- 
haave not  to  mention  what  was  related  by  him- 
self to  one  of  his  friends,  that  when  ho  lay  whole 
days  and  nights  without  sleep,  he  found  no 
melhod  of  diverting  his  thoughts  so  effectual  as 
meditation  upon  his  studies,  and  that  he  often  re- 
lieved and  mitigated  the  sense  of  his  torments  by 
the  recollection  of  what  he  had  read,  and  by  ro> 
viewing  those  stores  of  knowledge  which  be  had 
n'posited  in  his  memory. 

This  is  perhaps  an  mstance  of  fortitude  and 
steady  composure  of  mind,  which  would  have 
boon  for  ever  the  boast  of  the  Stoic  schools,  and 
increased  the  reputation  of  Seneca  or  Cato.   The 

♦  **  Succo*  preiutos  bibit  NoBter  herbarum  Cicbores, 
Endiriffl,  Fumaria,  rCaMuriii  aquatici,  Veronica  aqua- 
ricfo  latifolioe,  copia  ingenii ;  aimul  dej'lutJens  abuadan- 
gnnuai  fflmlacea  A8latka.'f~0rif .  Edit. 


patience  of  Boerhaave,  as  it  was  more  rational 
was  more  lasting  than  theirs ;  it  was  that  paturi' 
Ha  Christiana  which  Lipsius,  the  great  master  of 
the  Stoical  Philosophy,  begged  ofi3rod  in  his  last 
hours ;  it  was  founded  on  religion,  not  vanity, 
not  on  vain  reasonings,  but  on  confidence  in  God. 

In  1727,  he  was  seized  with  a  violent  burning 
fever,  which  continued  so  long  that  he  was  once 
more  given  up  by  his  friends. 

From  this  time  he  was  frequently  afflicted  with 
returns  of  his  distemper,  which  yet  did  not  so  far 
subdue  him,  as  to  make  him  lay  aside  his  studies 
or  lus  lectures^  till,  in  1729,  he  found  himself  so 
worn  out  that  it  was  improper  for  him  to  continue 
any  longer  the  professorships  of  botany  and  che- 
mistiy,  which  he  tliereforc  resigned,  April  28,  and 
upon  his  resignation  spoke  a  ''  Semio  Academi- 
cusL**  or  oration,  in  which  he  asserts  the  power 
and  wisdom  of  the  Creator  from  the  wonderful 
fabric  of  the  human  body ;  and  confutes  all  those 
idle  reasuners,  who  pretend  to  explain  the  forma- 
tion of  parts,  or  Uie  animal  operations,  to  which 
he  proves  tiiat  art  can  produce  notliing  equal,  nor 
any  thing  parallel.  One  instance  I  shall  mention, 
wmch  is  produced  by  him,  of  the  Vanity  of  any 
attempt  to  rival  tlie  work  of  God.  Nothing  is 
more  ooasted  by  the  admirers  of  chemistry,  &an 
that  they  can,  by  artificial  heats  and  digestion, 
imitate  the  productions  of  Nature.  *'Let  all 
these  heroes  of  science  meet  together,"  savt 
Boerhaave ;  let  them  take  bread  and  wine,  the 
food  that  forms  the  blood  of  man,  and  by  assi- 
milation contributes  to  the  growth  of  the  body : 
let  them  try  all  their  arts,  they  shall  not  bo  able 
from  these  materials  to  produce  a  single  drop  ot 
blood. — So  much  is  the  mo»t  common  act  of  Na- 
ture beyond  the  utmost  efforts  of  the  most  ex- 
tended Science !  i 

From  this  time  Boerhaave  lived  with  less  puo- 
lic  employment  indeed,  but  not  an  idle  or  a  useless 
life ;  for,  besides  his  hours  spent  in  instructing  his 
scholars,  a  great  part  of  his  time  was  taken  up 
by  patients  which  came,  when  the  distemper 
would  admit  it,  from  all  parts  of  Europe  to  con- 
sult him,  or  by  letters  which,  in  more  urgent  cases, 
were  continually  sent,  to  inquire  his  opinion,  or 
ask  his  advice. 

Of  his  sagacity,  and  the  wonderful  penetration 
with  which  he  often  discovered  and  described,  at 
the  first  siglit  of  a  patient,  such  distempers  as  be- 
tray themselves  by  no  symptoms  to  common  eyes, 
such  wonderful  relations  nave  been  spread  over 
the  worid,  as,  though  attested  beyond  doubt,  can 
scarcely  be  credited.  I  mention  none  of  them, 
because  I  have  no  opportunity  of  collecting  testi- 
monies, or  distinguishing  between  those  accounts 
which  are  well  proved,  and  those  which  owe  their 
rise  to  fiction  and  credulity. 

Yet  I  cailnot  but  implore,  with  the  greatest 
earnesiness,  such  as  have  been  conversant  with 
this  great  man,  that  they  will  not  so  far  neglei^t 
the  common  interest  of  mankind,  as  to  suffer  any 
of  these  circumstances  to  be  lost  to  posterity. 
Men  are  generally  idle,  and  ready  to  satisfy  them- 
selves, and  intimidate  the  industry  of  others,  by 
calling  that  impossible  which  is  only  difficult.  The 
skill  to  which  Boerhaave  attained,  by  a  long  and 
unwearied  observation  of  nature,  ought  therefore 
to  be  transmitted  in  all  its  particulars  to  future 
ages,  that  his  successors  may  be  ashamed  to  fall 
below  him,  and  that  none  may  hereafikcr  excuse 
his  ignorance  by  pleading  the  impoaaihility  of 
dearer  knowladge. 
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Tet  so  fiu  was  tlu8  flreat  master  finm  pre- 
sumptuous confidence  in  his  abilities,  that,  in  his 
examinations  of  the  sick,  he  was  remarkably  cir- 
cumstantial and  particular.  He  well  knew  that 
the  originals  of  distempers  are  often  at  a  distance 
from  their  visible  effects;  that  to  conjecture, 
where  certainty  may  be  obtained,  is  either  vanitv 
or  negligence ;  and  that  life  is  not  to  be  8acnfice<l, 
either  to  an  affectation  of  quick  discernment,  or 
of  crowded  practice,  but  may  be  required,  if  trifled 
away,  at  the  hand  of  the  physician. 

About  the  middle  of  the  year  1737,  he  felt  the 
hrst  approaches  of  that  fatal  illness  that  brought 
him  to  the  grave,  of  which  we  have  inserted  an 
account,  written  by  himself  Sept  8,  1733,  to  a 
friend  at  London  ;*  which  deserves  not  only  to 
be  preserved  as  an  historical  relation  of  the  disease 
which  deprived  us  of  so  great  a  man,  but  as  a 
proof  of  his  piety  and  resignation  to  the  divine  will. 

In  this  last  illness,  which  was  to  the  last  degree 
lingering,  painful,  and  afflictive,  his  constancy 
and  firmness  did  not  forsake  him.  *  He  neither 
intermitted  the  nccessarj'  cares  of  life,  nor  forgot 
the  proper  preparations  for  death.  Though  de- 
jection and  lowness  of  spirit  was,  as  he  himself 
tells  us,  part  of  his  distemper,  yet  even  this,  in 
some  measure,  gave  way  to  that  vigour  which  the 
soul  receives  from  a  consciousness  of  innocence. 

About  three  weeks  before  his  death  he  received 
a  visit  at  his  country-house  from  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Schultens,  his  intimate  friend,  who  found  him 
sitting  without-door,  with  his  wife,  sister,  and 
daughter:  after  the  compliments  of  form,  the 
ladies  withdrew,  and  left  them  to  private  conver- 
sation ;  when  Boerhaave  took  occasion  to  tell  nim 
what  had  been,  during  his  illness,  the  chief  sub- 
ject of  his  thoughts.  He  had  never  doubted  of 
the  S{Hritual  ana  immaterial  nature  of  the  soul ; 
but  declared  that  he  had  lately  had  a  kind  of  ex- 
perimental certainty  of  the  distinction  between 
corporeal  and  thinking  substances,  which  mere 
reason  and  philosophy  cannot  aflbrd,  and  oppor- 
tmiities  of  contemplating  the  wonderful  and  inex- 
plicable union  of  soul  and  body,  which  nothing 
out  long  sickness  can  give.  This  he  illustrated 
by  a  description  of  the  effects  which  the  infirmi- 
ties of  his  body  had  upon  his  faculties,  which  yet 
thej  did  not  so  oppress  or  vanquish,  but  his  soul 
was  always  master  of  itself,  and  always  resigned 
Id  the  pleasure  of  its  Maker. 

He  related,  with  great  concern,  that  once  his 
patience  so  far  gave  way  to  extremity  of  pain, 
that,  after  having  lain  fifteen  hours  in  exquisite 
tortures,  he  prayed  to  God  that  he  might  be  set 
free  by  death. 

Mr.  Schultens,  by  way  of  consolation,  an- 
awercd,  that  he  thought  such  wishes,  when  forced 
by  continued  and  successive  torments,  unavoid- 
able in  the  present  state  of  human  nature ;  that 

•  "  JEtaa,  labor,  corporisque  opima  pinguetudo,  eflfe> 
eerant,  ante  annum,  ut  Inertibus  refertum,  grave,  hcbes, 
plenitudine  lurgens  corpus,  anhelum  ad  moius  minimoa, 
com  aensu  sunocationis,  pulsu  mirifice  anumalo,  iaep> 
turn  evaderet  ad  ullum  motum.  Urgebat  prcecipuc  sub- 
alfllens  prorsus  et  iniercepta  respiratio  ad  prima  somni 
Initia :  undo  somnus  prontus  prohibebatur,  cum  formi- 
dabUi  strangulationis  molefltia.  Hinc  hydrnp:*  pechini, 
crurum,  femorum,  scroti,  proiputii,  et  abdominis.  Quae 
tamen  omnia  sublata.  Sed  dolor  manet  in  abdnminc, 
cum  anxieiate  aumma,  nnholitu  auflhianto,  ct  debilimte 
Incredibill :  aomno  pauco,  eoque  vago,  per  somnia  tur- 
batiaauno :  animua  vero  rebua  agendis  impar.  Cum  his 
luctor  feaaua  nee  emergo ;  patienler  expcctans  Dei  jussa, 
soibua  reaigno  data,  qua  sola  amo,  at  honoro  unice 


the  best  men,  even  Job  hiiiiiel(  Were  not  abla  Iv 
refrain  from  such  starts  of  impatience.  This  bs 
did  not  deny;  but  said,  ''He  that  loves  God, 
ought  to  thinlc  nothing  desirable  but  what  is  most 
pleasing  to  the  Supreme  Goodness." 

Such  were  his  sentiments,  and  such  his  conduct, 
in  this  state  of  weakness  and  pain :  as  death  ap- 
proached nearer,  he  was  so  far  from  terror  or 
confusion,  that  he  seemed  even  less  sensible  of 
pain,  and  more  cheerful  under  his  tonncnts,  which 
continued  till  the  23d  day  of  September,  1738,  on 
which  he  died,  between  four  and  five  in  the  morn« 
ing,  in  the  70th  year  of  his  age. 

rhus  died  Boerhaave,  a  man  formed  hy  nature 
for  great  designs,  and  guided  by  religion  in  the 
exertion  of  his  abilities.  He  was  of  a  robust  and 
athletic  constitution  of  body,  so  hardened  by  etirly 
severities,  and  wholesome  fatigue,  that  he  was 
insensible  or  any  sharpness  of  air,  or  inclemency 
of  weather.  He  was  tall,  and  remarkable  for 
extraordinary  strength.  Tht  re  was  in  his  air  and 
motion  something  rough  and  artless,  but  so  ma-« 
jestic  and  great  at  the  same  time,  that  no  man 
ever  looked  upon  him  without  veneration,  and  a 
kind  of  tacit  submission  to  the  superiority  of  his 
genius. 

The  ngour  and  acti\ity  of  his  mind  sparkled 
visibly  in  his  eyes  ;  nor  was  it  ever  observed  that 
anv  change  of  his  fortune,  or  altemlion  in  his 
afluirs,  wnetlier  happy  or  unfortunate,  aiiected  his 
countenance. 

He  was  always  cheerful,  and  desirous  of  pro 
moting  mirth  by  a  facetious  and  humorous  con- 
versation ;  he  was  never  soured  by  calumny  and 
detraction,  nor  ever  thought  it  necessary  to  con- 
fute them ;  "  for  they  are  sparks,"  said  he, "  which, 
if  you  do  not  blow  them,  will  go  out  of  them 
selves." 

Yet  he  took  care  never  to  provoke  enemies  by 
severity  of  censure,  for  he  never  dwelt  on  the 
faults  or  defects  of  others,  and  was  so  far  from 
inflaming  the  envy  of  his  rivals  by  dwelling  on 
his  own  excellences,  that  he  rarely  mentioned  him* 
self  or  his  writings. 

He  was  not  to  be  overawed  or  depres-sed  by 
the  presence,  frowns,  or  insolence  of  great  men, 
but  persisted  on  all  occasions  in  the  righr  with 
a  resolution  always  pri^sont  and  always  calm.  He 
was  modest,  but'not  timorous,  and  firm  without 
rudeness. 

He  could,  with  uncommon  readiness  a>id  cer> 
tainty,  muke  a  conjecture  of  men's  inclinations 
and  capacity  by  their  aspect 

His  method  of  life  was  to  study  in  the  njoming 
and  evening,  and  to  allot  the  middle  of  the  day  to 
his  public  business.  His  usual  exercise  was 
riding,  till,  in  his  latter  years,  his  distei.ipcrs 
made  it  more  proper  for  liim  to  walk :  when  he 
was  weary  he  amused  liimself  wiUi  pla\nnn  on 
the  violin. 

His  greatest  pleasure  was  to  retire  to  his  hou!>e 
in  the  country,  where  he  had  a  garden  stortxl  with 
all  the  herbs  and  trees  which  the  climatt*  would 
bear,'  here  he  used  to  enjoy  his  hours  ujmioU^cd. 
and  prosecute  his  studies  without  interniption. 

Tnc  diligence  with  which  he  pursuoti  his 
studies,  is  sufficiently  evident  from  his  succens:. 
Statesmen  and  generals  may  grow  great  by  un- 
expected accident,  and  a  fortunate  concurrence 
of  circumstances,  iieillier  procured  nor  foresifn 
by  themselves;  but  reputation  in  tlie  learned 
wor  d  must  be  the  effect  of  industry  and  capa- 
city.    Boethaavo  lost  none  of  his  hours,  but. 
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wittlieliftd  sttained one Botmo^ attempted  on> 
ether;  he  added  physic  to  divinity,  chemistry  to 
the  mathematics,  and  anatomy  to  botany.  He 
examine^  systems  by  experiracnts,  and  formed 
experiments  into  systems.  He  neither  neglected 
the  observationa  of  others,  nor  blindly  submitted 
to  celebrated  names.  He  neither  thought  so 
highly  oi  himself  as  to  imagine  he  could  receive 
no  light  firom  books,  nor  so  meanly  as  to  believe 
he  could  discover  nothing  but  what  was  to  be 
learned  from  them.  He  examined  the  observa- 
tions of  other  men,  but  trusted  only  to  his  own. 

Nor  was  he  unacquainted  with  the  art  of  re- 
commending truth  by  ele^aflcc,  and  embellishing 
die  philoso^er  with  polite  literature:  he  knew 
that  but  a  nnall  part  of  mankind  will  sac|ifice 
thar  pleasure  to  their  improvement,  and  those 
authors  who  would  find  many  readers,  must  en- 
deavour to  please  while  they  instruct 

He  knew  the  importance  of  his  own  writings 
to  mankind,  and  lest  he  might,  by  a  roughness 
and  baiharity  of  style,  too  frec^uent  among  men 
of  great  learning,  disappoint  his  own  intentions, 
andmake  his  labours  less  useful,  he  did  not  neglect 
the  politer  arts  of  eloquence  and  poetry.  Thus 
was  his  learning  at  once  various  and  exact,  pro- 
found and  agreeable. 

But  \ns  knowledge,  however  uncommon,  holds 
in  his  character  but  the  second  place  j  his  virtue 
was  yet  much  more  uncommon  than  his  learning. 
He  was  an  admirable  example  of  temperance, 
fortitude,  humility,  and  devotion.    His  piety,  and 
a  religious  sense  of  his  dependence  on  Goa,  was 
the  basis  of  all  his  virtues,  and  the  principle  of 
his  whole  conduct    He  was  too  sensible  of  his 
weakness  to  ascribe  any  thing  to  himself  or  to 
conceive  that  he  could  subdue  passion,  or  with- 
etaiid  temptation,  by  his  own  natural  power ;  he 
attributed  every  good  thought,  and  every  laudable 
actioOf  to  the  Father  of  goodness.    Being  once 
asked  by  a  friend,  who  had  often  admired  his  pa- 
tience under  great  provocations,  whether  he  knew 
what  it  was  to  be  angry,  and  by  what  means  he 
bad  00  entirely  suppressed  that  impetuous  and 
ungovernable  passion?  he  answereo  with  the  ut- 
most fi-ankness  and  sincerity,  that  he  was  natu- 
rallv  quick  of  resentment,  but  that  he  had,  by 
daily  prayer  and  meditation,  at  length  attained  to 
this  mastery  over  himselfl 

As  soon  as  ho  rose  in  the  morning,  it  was, 
throughout  his  whole  hfe,  his  daily  practice  to  re- 
tire for  an  hour  to  private  prayer  and  meditation : 
this,  he  often  told  his  inends,  gave  him  spirit  ana 
vigour  in  the  buaness  of  the  day,  and  tliis  ne  there- 
fore commended  as  the  best  rule  of  life ;  for  no- 
thing, ho  knew,  could  support  the  soul  in  all  dis- 
tresses but  a  confidence  m  the  Supreme  Being, 
nor  can  a  steady  and  rational  ma^animity  flow 
(rom  any  other  source  than  a  consciousness  of  the 
divine  mvoor. 

^  He  asserted  on  all  occasions  the  divine  autho- 
rity and  sacred  efficacy  of  the  holy  Scriptures :  and 
maintained  that  they  alone  taught  the  way  01  saJ- 
Vation,  and  that  they  only  could  j^ve  peace  of 
mind.  The  excellency  of^the  Chnstian  religion 
was  the  frequent  subject  of  his  conversation.  A 
strict  obedience  to  the  doctrine,  and  a  diligent  imi- 
tation of  the  example  of  our  blessed  Saviour,  he 
often  declared  to  be  the  foundation  of  true  tran- 
quillity. He  recommended  to  his  friends  a  care- 
nil  observation  of  the  precept  of  Moses  concern- 
ing the  love  of  God  and  man.    He  worshipped 
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God  as  he  is  in  himselC  without  attempting  to  in- 
quire into  his  nature.  He  desired  omy  to  think 
of  God,  what  God  knows  of  himselC  There  hd 
stopped,  lest,  by  indulging  his  own  ideas,  he 
should  form  a  Deity  from  his  own  imagination, 
and  sin  by  falling  dow*n  before  him.  To  the  wilt 
of  God  he  paid  an  absolute  submission,  without 
erideavouring  to  discover  the  reason  of  his  deter- 
minations ;  and  this  he  accounted  the  first  and 
most  inviolable  duty  of  a  Christian.  When  he 
heard  of  a  criminal  condemned  to  die,  he  used  to 
think,  who  can  tell  whether  this  man  is  not  better 
than  I  ?  or,  if  I  am  better,  it  is  not  to  be  ascribed 
to  myself  but  to  the  goodness  of  God. 

Such  were  the  sentiments  of  Bocrhaave,  whose 
words  we  have  added  in  the  note.*  So  far  waH 
this  man  from  being  made  impious  by  philosophy, 
or  vain  by  knowle^e  or  by  virtue,  that  he  ascrib- 
ed all  his  abilities  to  the  bounty,  and  all  his  good- 
ness to  the  grace  of  Grod.  May  his  example  ex- 
tend ite  influence  to  his  admirers  and  followers! 
May  those  wlio  study  his  writinp  imitate  his  life! 
and  those  who  endeavour  after  his  knowledge  as 
pire  likewise  to  his  piety  I 

He  married,  September  17, 1710,  Mary  Drolen- 
veaux,  the  only  daughter  of  a  burgomaster  oi 
Leyden,  by  whom  he  had  Joanna  Maria,  who 
survives  her  father,  and  three  other  children  who 
died  in  their  infancy. 

The  works  of  this  great  writer  are  so  generally 
known  and  so  highly  esteemed,  that  though  it  may 
not  be  improper  to  enumerate  them  in  the  order 
of  time  in  which  they  were  published,  it  is  wholly 
unnecessary  to  give  any  other  account  of  them. 

He  published  in  1707,  "  Institutioncs  Medicae,* 
to  which  he  added  in  1709,^  "  Aphozismi  de  cog- 
noscendis  et  curandis  morbis." 

1710,  "Index  stirpium  in  horto  academico." 

1719,  "De  materia  medica,  et  remedionim  for* 
mulis  liber;"  and  in  1727,  a  second  edition. 

1720,  "  Alter  index  stirpium,"  &c.  adorned  with 
plates,  and  containing  t^ice  the  number  of  plants 
as  the  former. 

1722,  "Epistola  ad  cl.  Ruischiurn^  qua  senten 
tiam  Malpignianam  de  glandulis  defcndit" 

1724,  **  Atrocis  nee  prius  descripti  morbi  histo- 
ria  illustrissimi  baronis  Wassenaris." 

1725,  "Opera  anatomicaetchirurgicaAndresd 
Vesalii,"  witn  Uie  life  of  Vcsalius. 

1728,  "Altera  atrocis  rarissimique  morbi  maN 
chionis  de  Sancto  Albano  historia." 

"Auctores  de  lue  Aphrodisiaca,  cum  tractatd 
pnefixo." 

1731,  "  Aretaei  Cappadocis,  nova  editio." 

1732,  "ElemcntaCbemiaB." 

''II  ■  I    .     ,  ■         I         I     I      a 

♦  "Doctrinam  sacris  liierls  Hebraice  ct  Gnrce  tradi 
tam,  solam  aoimcD  sHlutnrcm  et  aj?Tinvii  ct  sennit.  Omni 
opportuniute  prnfitobntur  disciplinam,  quam  Jcaxii 
Christus  ore  et  vita  expresKit^  unice  tranquillitaiem  dard 
menii.  Sempcrque  dixit  amicis.  pacem  aoiml  haud  re- 
periundam  nisi  in  mngno  Mosis  prxcepto  de  ainccro 
amore  Dei  et  hominis  bene  obacrvato.  Ncque  ettfa  sarra 
monumenta  uspiam  invcniri,  quod  mentem  serenet. 
Deum  piu9  adoravit,  qui  est.  Intelligere  de  Deo,  unlcd 
volebai  id.  quod  Deus  de  se  intelligit.  Eo  rontentus  ultra 
nihil  reijulsivii,  ne  Idololatria  errarcl.  In  voluntale  Del 
sic  requie!4cchnt,  m  illitis  nullnm  omnino  rationem  inda< 
^andara  putareL  Hanc  unire  supremam  omnium  legem 
case  coniendebat ;  dcll'terata  constaniia  perfect ii^alma 
colcndam.  De  aliia  ei  t>eip«o  seniicbat :  utquutied  criini* 
nis  reos  ad  pa;na.<)  leuile»  iiamnatos  audiret,  cempcr  coffi- 
taret,  sa;pe diceret ;  'quis  dixerat  an  non  me  siiii  melioros  ? 
Uliquu,  si  ipso  mclior,  id  non  mihi  auctori  iribueiKiiini 
esse  palani  aio,  conflteor «  sed  ita  largienii  Deo/  "-Orig* 
Edit, 
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173<  ''Obiernta  de  uigento  ybro^  ad  Reg. 
Soc.  et  Acad.  Sdent** 

These  are  the  writrnga  of  the  great  Boeihaayey 
idiicfa  have  made  all  encomhuna  useleaB  and  Tain, 
flnoe  no  num  can  attentiTely  peniae  them  without 


admiring  the  abifitleii^  and  levetaacing  tba 
of  the  author.* 


•  GwL  Mag.  1710,  ToL  he  p.  176.-1I. 


BLAKE. 


At  a  time  when  a  nation  is  engaged  m  a  war 
^th  an  enemy  whose  insults,  ravages,  and  bar- 
barities have  long  called  for  vengeance,  an  ac- 
count of  such  English  commanders  as  have  me- 
rited the  acknowledgments  of  posterity,  by  ex- 
tending the  powere  and  raising  the  honour  of  their 
country,  seems  to  be  no  impn^r  entertainment 
for  our  readers.*  We  shall  therefore  attempt  a 
succinct  narration  of  the  life  and  actions  of  Ad- 
miral Blake,  in  which  we  have  nothing  farther  in 
view  than  to  do  justice  to  his  bravery  and  con- 
duct, without  intending  any  parallel  between  his 
adiievements  and  those  oi  our  present  admirals. 

Robert  Bl^kk  was  bom  at  Bridgowatcr,  in 
Somersetshire,  in  August,  1598,  his  father  being 
a  merchant  of  that  place,  who  had  acquired  a  con- 
aiderable  fortune  by  the  Spanish  trade.  Of  his 
earliest  years  we  have  no  accoimt,  and  therefore 
can  amuse  the  reader  with  none  of  those  prog- 
nostics of  his  future  actions,  so  oflen  met  with  m 
m6m<Hrs. 

In  1615,  he  entered  into  the  university  of  Ox- 
ford, where  he  continued  till  1623,  though  with- 
out being  much  countenanced  or  caressed  by  his 
auperior&  for  he  was  more  than  once  disappomtod 
m  nis  endeavours  after  academical  preferments.  It 
is  observable  that  Mr.  Wood  (in  his  Athens  Ox- 
onienses)  ascribes  the  repulse  he  met  with  at 
Wadham  College,  where  he  was  competitor  for  a 
fellowship,  either  to  want  of  learning,  or  of  star 
tuit^  With  regard  to  the  first  objection,  the  same 
writer  had  before  informed  us,  that  he  was  an  earlv 
riser  and  studimut,  though  he  sometimes  relieved 
his  attention  by  the  amusements  of  fowling  and 
fishing.  As  it  is  highly  probable  that  he  did  not 
want  capacity,  we  may  tnercfbre  conclude,  upon 
this  contession  of  his  dili^nce,  that  he  could  not 
fail  of  being  learned,  at  least  in  the  degree  requi- 
site to  the  enjoyment  of  a  fellowship ;  and  may 
safely  ascribe  his  disappointment  to  his  want  of 
stature,  it  being  the  custom  of  Sir  Henry  SaviL 
then  warden  of  that  college,  to  pay  much  regard 
to  the'outward  appearance  of  those  who  solicited 
preferment  in  that  society.  So  much  do  the  great- 
est events  owe  sometimes  to  accident  or  folly ! 

He  afterwards  retired  to  his  native  place,  where 
•'he  lived,"  says  Clarendon,  '* without  any  ap- 
pearance of  ambition  to  be  a  greater  man  than 
he  was,  but  inveighed  with  great  freedom  against 
the  license  of  the  tunes,  andpower  of  the  court" 

In  1640,  he  was  chosen  ourgcss  for  Bridgo- 
water  by  the  Puritan  party,  to  whom  he  had  re- 
commended Irmsclf  by  the  disapprobation  of 
oishop  Laud^s  violence  and  severity,  and  his  non- 


compliance with  those^ew  ceremonies  whScfa  he 
was  then  endeavouring  to  introduce. 

When  the  civil  war  broke  out,  Blake,  in  cson- 
fbrmity  with  Ms  avowed  principles,  declared  for 
the  parUamcnt ;  and  thinking  a  bare  declaration 
for  ngbt  not  all  the  duty  of  a  good  man,  raised  a 
troop  of  dragoons  for  ms  par^,  and  appear^  m 
the  neld  with  so  much  bravery,  that  he  was  in  a 
short  time  advanced,  vrithout  meeting  any  of  those 
obstructions  which  he  had  encounters  in  the 


♦  This  life  was  first  primed  iu  the  Ucnilcman's  Maga- 
2lna  for  the  year  1740.~rf . 


university. 

In  1645,  he  was  governor  of  Taunton,  when 
the  Lord  Gorine  came  before  ifwith  an  anny  of 
10,000  men.  The  town  was  ill  fortified  and  un« 
supplied  with  slmost  every  thing  neceasaiy  for 
supporting  a  siege.  The  state  of  this  garrison 
encouiacra  Colonel  Windham,  who  was  ac- 
quainted with  Blake,  to  propose  a  capitulation; 
which  was  rejected  by  blake  with  indignatioa 
and  contempt :  nor  were  either  menaces  or  per- 
suasion of  any  effect,  for  he  maintained  the 
place  under  all  its  disadvantages^  till  the  si^ge  was 
raised  by  the  parliaments  army. 

He  continued,  on  many  other  occasions,  to 
give  jproofs  of  an  insupemble  courage,  and  a 
steadiness  of  resolution  not  to  be  shaken  :  and, 
as  a  proof  of  his  firm  adherence  to  the  parlia- 
ment, joined  with  the  boroti^  of  Tannton  in  re- 
turning thanks  for  their  resolution  to  make  no 
more  ^dresses  to  the  King.  Yet  was  he  so  far 
from  approving  the  death  of  Charles  I.  that  he 
made  no  senile  T}f  declaring,  that  he  would  ven- 
turo  his  life  to  save  him,  as  willingly  as  he  had 
done  to  serve  the  puiiament 

In  February,  1&1S-9,  he  was  made  a  commis- 
sioner of  the  navy,  and  appointed  to  serve  on 
that  element,  for  which  he  seems  by  nature  to 
have  been  designed.  He  was  soon 'afterwards 
sent  in  pursuit  of  Prince  Rupert,  whom  he  shut 
up  in  the  harbour  of  Kingsale,  in  Ireland,  forseve* 
ral  months,  till  want  of  provisons  and  despair  of 
relief  excited  the  prince  to  make  a  daring  eflbrt 
for  his  escape,  by  rorcing  through  the  parliament- s 
fleet :  this  design  he  executed  with  his  usual  in 
trcpidity,  and  succeeded  in  it,  though  with  the  loss 
of  three  ships.  He  was  pursued  by  Blake  to 
the  coast  of  Portugal,  where  he  was  received  into 
the  Tagus,  and  treated  with  great  distinction  by 
the  Portuguese. 

Blake  coming  to  the  mouth  of  that  river,  sent 
to  the  King  a  messenger,  to  inform  him,  that  the 
fleet  in  his  port  belonging  to  the  public  enemies  of 
the  commonwealth  of  Englana,  he  demanded 
leave  to  fall  upon  it.  This  being  refused,  though 
the  refusal  was  in  very  soft  terms,  and  aoccxnpa 
nied  with  declarations  of  esteem,  and  a  present 
of  provisions,  so  fixasparatod  the  admiiaJ,  that, 


witiioiit  any  limitation^  he  M  npon  the  Porto- 
eoese  fleet,  then  letunung  from  Bnalf  of  which 
fie  took  seventeen  ships,  and  burnt  three.  It  was 
to  no  purpose  that  the  King  of  Portugal,  alarmed 
at  so  unexpected  a  destruction,  ordered  Prin«e 
Rupert  to  attack  him,  and  retake  the  Brasil  shipfi. 
Blake  carried  home  his  prizes  without  molesta- 
tion, the  Prince  not  having  force  enough  to  pur- 
sue him,  and  well  pleased  with  the  opportumtj^  of 
quitting  a  port  where  he  could  no  longer  be  pro- 
tected. 

Blake  soon  supplied  his  fleet  with  provisbns, 
and  received  orders  to  make  reprisals  upon  the 
French  who  had  suflbred  their  privateers  to  mo- 
lest the  English  trade  ;  an  injury  which,  in  those 
days,  was  always  immediately  resented,  and  if 
not  repaired  certainly  punished.     Sailing  with 
this  commission,  he  took  in  his  way  a  French 
man  of  war  valued  at  a  million.    How  this  ship 
happened  to  be  so  rich,  we  are  not  informed  ;  but 
as  It  was  a  cruiser,  it  is  probable  the  rich  lading 
was  the  accumulated  plunder  of  many  prizes. 
Then  following  the  unfortunate  Rupert,  whose 
fleet  by  storms  and  battles  was  now  reduced  to 
five  ships,  into  Carthagena,  he  demanded  leave 
of  the  Spanish  governor  to  attack  him  in  the 
harbour,  out  received  the  same  answer  which  had 
been  returned  before  by  the  Portuguese  :  "  That 
^ey  bad  a  right  to  protect  all  ships  that  came 
mto  their  dominions ;  that  if  the  admiral  were 
forced  in  thither,  he  should  find  the  same  security ; 
and  that  he  required  him  not  to  violate  the  peace 
of  a  neutral  port''     Blake  withdrew  upon  this 
answer    into  die  Mediterranean  :   and  Rupert 
Ihen  leaving  Carthagena   enterea   the  port  of 
Malaga,  where  he  burnt  and  sunk  several  English 
merchant  ships.    Blake  judging  this  to  be  an  in- 
fiingement  of  the   neutrality  professed  by  the 
Spaniards,  now  made  no  scruple  to  fall  upon  Ru- 

Sert's  fleet  in  the  harbour  of  Malaga,  ana  having 
estroyed  three  of  his  ships,  obliged  him  to  quit 
Ifae  sea,  and  take  sanctuary  at  the  Spanish  court 
In  FebruaiT,  1650-1,  Blake  still  continuing  to 
cnuse  in  the  Mediterranean,  met  a  French  ship 
of  considerable  force,  and  commanded  the  cap- 
tain to  come  on  board,  there  being  no  war  de- 
clared between  the  two  nations.  The  captain, 
when  he  came,  was  asked  by  him,  whether  "  he 
was  willing  to  lay  down  his  swonl,  and  yield  1^ 
which  he  gallantly  refused,  though  in  his  enemy's 
power.  Blake,  scorning  to  take  advantage  of  an 
artifice,  and  detesting  the  appearance  of  treachery, 
told  him,  "  that  be  was  at  liberty  to  go  back 
to  his  ship,  and  defend  it  as  long  as  he  could." 
The  captam  willingly  accepted  his  ofl&r,  and  afler 
a  fight  of  two  hours,  confessed  himself  conquered, 
kissed  his  sword,  and  surrendered  it 

In  J  652,  broke  out  the  memorable  war  between 
the  two  commonwealths  of  England  and  Hol- 
land ;  a  war  in  which  the  greatest  admirals  that 
perhaps  any  age  has  produced,  were  engaged  on 
each  side,  m  which  nothing  less  was  contested 
than  the  dominion  of  the  sea,  and  which  was 
earned  on  with  vigour,  animosity,  and  resolution, 
proportioned  to  the  importance  of  the  dispute. 
The  chief  commanders  of  the  Dutch  fleets  were 
Van  Trump,  De  Ruyter,  and  Dc  Witt,  the  most 
celebrated  names  ot  their  own  nation,  and  who 
had  been  perhaps  more  renowned,  had  they  been 
opposed  by  any  other  enemies.  The  States  of 
Holland,  having  carried  on  their  trade  witliout 
opposition,  and  almost  without  competition,  not 
only,  during  the  inactive  reign  of  James  I.  but  1 
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during  the  commotionB  of  England,  had  arrived 
to  that  height  of  naval  power,  and  that  affluence 
of  wealth,  that,  with  the  arrogance  which  a  long 
continued   prosperity  naturaUy   produces,   they 
began  to  invent  new  claims,  and  to  treat  other 
nations  with  insolence,  which  nothing  can  defend 
but  superiority  of  force.    They  haid  for  some 
time  made  uncommon  preparations  at  a  vast  ex- 
pense, and  had  equipped  a  large  fleet,  without 
any  apparent  danger  threatening  them,  or  an^ 
avowed  design  of  attacking  their  neighbours.  This 
unusual  armament  was  not  beheld  by  the  English 
without  some  jealousy,  and  care  was  taken  to 
fit  out  such  a  fleet  as  might  secure  the  trade  from 
interruption,  and  the  coast  from  insults  ;  of  this 
Blake  was  constituted  admiral  for  nine  months. 
In  this  situation  the  two  nations  remained,  keep  • 
ing  a  watchful  eye  upon  each  other,  without  act- 
ing hostilities  on  either  side,  till  the  ISth  of  May, 
1652,  when  Van  Trunip  appeared  In  the  Downs 
with  a  fleet  of  forty-five  men  of  war.    Blake, 
v/ho  had  tlien  but  twenty  ships,  upon  the  ap- 
proach of  the  Dutch  admiral  saluted  him  with 
three  single  shots,  to  require  that  he  should,  by 
striking  his  flag,  show  that  respect  to  the  English 
which  IS  due  to  every  nation  in  their  own  domi- 
nions ;  to  which  the  Dutchman  answered  with  a 
broadside  ;  and  Blake,  perceiving  that  he  intend- 
ed to  dispute  the  point  of  honour,  advanced  with 
his  own  ship  before  the  rest  of  his  fleet,  that,  if  it 
were  possible,  a  general  battle  might  be  prevent- 
ed.   But  the  Dutch,  instead  of  admitting  him  to 
treat,  fired  upon  him  from  their  whole  fleet,  with- 
out any  regard  to  the  customs  of  war,  or  the  law 
of  nations.    Blake  for  some  time  stood  alone 
against  their  whole  force,  till  the  rest  of  his  squad- 
ron coming  up,  the  fight  was  continued  from  be- 
tween  four  and  five  in  the  afternoon  tQl  nine  at 
night,  when  the  Dutch  retired 'with  the  loss  of 
two  ships,  having  not  destroyed  a  angle  vessel, 
nor  more  than  fifteen  men,  most  of  which  were 
on  board  the  Admiral,  who,  as  he  wrote  to  the 
parliament,  was  himself  engaged  for  four  hours 
with    the    main    body  of  the  Dutch  fleetbe- 
ing  the  mark  at  which  they  aimed ;  and  as  Whit- 
lock    relates,  received  above  a  thousand  shot 
Blake,  in  his  letter,  acknowledges  the  particular 
blessing  and  preservation  of  God,  and  ascribes 
his  success  to  the  justice  of  the  cause,  the  Dutch 
having  first  attacked  him  upon  the  English  coast 
It  is  indeed  little  less  than  miraculous,  that  a 
thousand  great  shot  should  not  do  more  execu- 
tion ;  and  those  who  will  not  admit  the  interpo- 
sition of  providence,  may  draw  at  least  this  m- 
ference  from  it,  that  the  bravest  man  is  not  always^ 
in  the  rrrcaf^st  danscfT. 

In  July,  he  met  the  Dutch  fishery  fleet  with  a 
convoy  of  twelve  men  of  war,  all  which  he 
took,  with  100  of  their  herring-busses.  And  in 
September,  being  stationed  in  the  Downs,  with 
about  sixty  sail,  he  discovered  the  Dutch  admi- 
rals De  Witt  and  De  Ruyter  with  near  the  same 
number  and  advanced  towards  them  ;  but  the 
Dutch  being  obliged,  by  the  nature  of  their  coast, 
and  shallowness  ot  their  rivers,  to  build  their 
ships  in  such  a  manner  that  they  require  less 
depth  of  water  than  the  Enslish  vessel Sj  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  form  of  their  shipping,  and  shel- 
tered themselves  behind  a  flat,  called  Kentish 
Knock  ;  so  that  the  English,  finding  some  of  their 
ships  aground,  were  obliged  to  alter  their  course ; 
but  perceiving  early  the  next  morning  that  tho 
Hollanders  had  forsaken  their  station,  they  w  • 
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0ued  Ihem  with  all  the  speed  that  the  wind,  which 
was  weak  and  uncertain,  allowocL  but  found 
'  themselves  unable  to  reach  them  with  the  bulk  of 
their  fleet,  and  therefore  detached  some  of  the 
lightest  frifiates  to  chase  thenu  These  came  so 
near  as  to  fire  upon  them  about  three  in  the  after- 
noon ;  but  the  Dutch,  instead  of  tacking  about, 
hoisted  their  sails,  and  steered  toward  their  own 
coast,  and  finding  tliemsclvcs  the  next  day  fol- 
lowed by  the  whole  English  fleet,  retired  into 
Goree.  The  sailors  were  eager  to  attack  them 
in  their  own  harbours ;  but  a  council  of  war  be- 
ing convened  it  was  judged  imprudent  to  hazard 
the  fleet  upon  the  shoals,  or  to  engage  in  any  im- 
portant enterprise  without  a  fresh  supply  of  pro- 
visions. 

That  in  this  engagement  the  victory  belonged 
to  the  i^jiglish  is  beyond  dispute,  since,  without  the 
loss  of  one  ship,  and  with  no  more  than  forty  men 
killed,  tliey  drove  the  enemy  into  their  own  ports, 
took  the  rear-admiral  ana  another  vessel,  and 
00  discouraged  the  Dutch  admirals,  who  had  not 
agreed  in  their  measures,  that  De  Ruvter,  who 
had  declared  against  hazarding  a  battle,  desired 
to  resign  his  commission,  and  De  Witt,  who  had 
insisted  upon  flghting,  fell  sick,  as  it  was  sup- 
posed, with  vej^ation.  But  how  great  the  loss  of 
llie  Dutch  was  is  not  certainly  known  :  that  two 
•hips  were  taken  they  are  too  wise  to  deny,  but 
affirm  tliat  those  two  were  all  that  were  destroy- 
ed The  English,  on  the  other  side,  aflirm  that 
three  of  their  ves^scls  were  disabled  at  the  first  en* 
counter,  that  their  numbers  on  the  second  day 
were  visibly  diminishes!,  and  that  on  the  last  day 
they  saw  tliree  or  four  ships  sink  in  their  flight. 

DeWitt  being  now  diAcharcecI  by  the  Holland- 
ers as  unfortunate,  and  the  chief  Vommand  restor- 
ed to  Van  Trump,  great  preparations  wer.*  made 
for  retrieving  tlieir  reputation,  and  repairing  their 
losses.  Their  endeavours  were  assisted  by  the 
Bnglish  themselves,  now  made  factious  by  suc- 
cess ;  the  men  who  were  entrusted  with  the 
civil  administration  being  jealous  of  tliose  whose 
military  commands  had  procured  so  much  honour, 
lest  they  who  raised  them  should  he  edipBcd  by 
them.  Such  is  the  general  revolution  of  aflairs 
in  every  stole  ;  danger  and  distress  produce 
unanimity  and  bravery,  virtues  which  are  seldom 
unattended  with  success  j  but  success  is  the  pa- 
rent of  pride,  and  pride  of  iealoiwy  and  faction  ; 
faction  makes  way  for  calauiity,  and  happy  is 
that  nation  whose  calamities  renew  their  unani- 
mity. Such  is  tlie  rotation  of  interests,  that 
equally  tend  to  hinder  the  total  Hf'struction  of  a 
people,  and  to  obstruct  an  exorbitant  increase  of 
power. 

Blake  had  weakened  tiis  fleet  by  many  detach- 
ments, and  lay  with  no  more  than  forty  sail  in 
the  Downs,  very  ill  provided  both  with  men  and 
ammunition,  and  expecting  new  supplies  from 
those  whose  animoa^  hindered  them  from  pro- 
viding them,  and  who  chose  rather  to  see  the  trade 
of  their  country  distressed,  than  the  sea-oflicers 
exalted  by  a  new  acquisition  of  honour  and  in- 
fluence. 

Van  Trump,  desirous  of  distinguishing  himself 
^t  the  resumption  of  his  command  by  some  re- 
0iarkable  action,  httd  assembled  eighty  ships  of 
war,  and  ten  flre-ships,  and  steered  towards  tlie 
Downs,  where  Blake,  with  whose  condition  and 
strength  he  was  probably  acquainted,  was  then 
etatipned.  Blake,  not  able  to  restrain  his  natural 
ifdour,  or  perhaps  not  fully  informed  of  the  su* 


perioiity  of  his  enemies,  put  out  to  encomiter 
them,  though  his  fleet  was  so  weakly  inanned, 
that  half  of  his  ships  were  obliged  to  lie  idle  with- 
out engaging,  for  want  of  sailors.  The  force  of 
the  whole  Dutch  fleet  was  therefore  sustained  by 
about  twenty-two  ships.  Two  of  the  English 
frigates,  named  the  Vanguard  and  the  Victory, 
af\er  having  for  a  long  time  stood  engaged  amidst 
the  whole  Dutch  fleet,  broke  through  without 
much  injury,  nor  did  the  English  lose  any  ships 
till  the  evenmg,  when  the  Garland,  carrying  foily 
guns,  was  boarded  at  once  by  two  ^at  ships, 
which  were  opposed  by  the  Ejiglish  till  they  bad 
scarcely  any  men  left  to  defend  the  decks ;  then 
retiring  into  the  lower  part  of  the  vessel,  they 
blew  up  their  decks,  which  were  now  possessed 
by  the  enemy,  and  at  length  were  overpowered 
and  taken.  The  Bonaventure,  a  stout  well-built 
merchant  ship,  going  to  relieve  the  Garland,  was 
attacked  by  a  man  of  war,  and  after  a  stout  re- 
sistance, in  which  the  captain,  who  defended  her 
with  the  utmost  bravery,  was  killed,  was  likewise 
carried  ofi*by  the  Dutch.  Blake,  in  the  Triumph, 
seeing  the  Garland  in  distress,  pressed  forward 
to  reUeve  her,  but  in  his  way  had  his  foremast 
shattered,  and  was  himself  boarded ;  but  beating 
ofl*  the  enemies,  he  disengaged  himself,  and  re- 
tired into  the  Thames  with  the  loss  only  of  two 
ships  of  force,  and  four  small  frieates,  but  with 
his  whole  fleet  much  shattered.  Nor  was  the  vic- 
tory gained  at  a  cheap  rate,  notwithstanding  the 
unusual  disproportion  of  strength ;  for  of  the 
Dutch  flag-snips  one  was  blown  up,  and  the  other 
two  disabled  ;  a  proof  of  the  English  bravery, 
which  should  have  induced  Van  Trump  to  have 
spared  the  insolence  of  carrying  a  broom  at  his 
top-mast  in  liis  triumphant  passage  through  the 
Channel,  which  he  intended  as  a  declaration  that 
he  would  sweep  the  seas  of  the  English  shipping; 
this,  which  he  had  little  reason  to  think  of  accom- 
plishing, he  soon  after  perished  in  attempting. 

There  are  sometimes  observations  and  mqui- 
ries,  which  all  historians  seem  to  decline  by  agree- 
ment, of  which  this  action  may  afibrd  us  an  ex- 
ample :  nothing  appears  at  the  first  view  more  to 
demand  our  curiosity,  or  afR)rd  matter  for  exami- 
nation, than  this  wdd  encounter  of  twenty-tH'o 
ships  with  a  force,  according  to  their  accounts 
who  favour  the  Dutch,  three  times  superior. 
Nothing  can  justify  a  commander  in  fighting 
under  such  disadvantages,  but  tlie  impossibuity  of 
retreating.  But  what  hindered  Blake  from  re- 
tiring as  well  before  the  fight  as  after  it?  To  sav 
he  was  ignorant  of  the  strength  of  the  Dutcn 
fleet,  is  to  impute  to  him  a  very  criminal  degree 
of  negligence ;  and,  at  least,  it  must  be  confeaBcd 
that,  iirom  the  time  he  saw  them,  he  could  not  but 
know  that  they  were  too  powerful  to  be  opposed 
by  him,  and  even  then  there  was  time  for  retreat. 
To  urge  the  ardour  of  his  sailors,  is  to  divest  him 
of  the  authority  of  a  commander,  and  to  charge 
him  with  the  most  reproachful  weakness  that  can 
enter  into  tHb  character  of  a  general.  To  men- 
tion the  impetuofflt]^  of  his  own  courage,  is  to 
make  the  blame  of  his  temerity  equal  to  the  praise 
of  his  valour ;  which  seems  indeed  to  be  the  most 
gentle  censure  that  the  truth  of  history  will  allow. 
We  must  then  admit,  amidst  our  eulogies  and 
applauses,  that  the  great,  the  wise,  and  the  vaUant 
Blake  was  once  betrayed  to  an  inconsiderate  and 
desperate  enterprize,  by  the  resistless  ardour  ol 
his  own  spirit,  «nd  a  noble  jetlousy  of  the  bonour 
of  his  CQuntiy. 
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It  was  pot  long  before  be  bad  an  oppoitonity 
of  revenging  his  loaa,  and  restraininc  Uie  inso- 
ience  of  the  Dutch.  On  the  ISth  of  Febraary,' 
I65^>3,  Blake  being  at  the  head  of  eighty  sail, 
and  sBsisted,  at  his  own  request,  by  Colonels 
Monk  and  Dean,  espied  Van  Trump  with  a  fleet 
of  above  100  men  of  war,  as  Clarendon  relates, 
of  70  by  their  own  pyblic  accounts,  and  300  mer- 
chant snips  under  his  convoy.  The  English,  with 
their  usual  intrepidity,  advanced  towards  litem ; 
and  Blake  in  the  Triumph,  in  which  he  always 
led  his  fleet,  with  twelve  ships  more,  came  to  an 
engagement  with  the  main  body  of  the  Dutch 
fleet,  and  by  the  disparity  of  their  force  was  re- 
duced to  the  last  eztrem>r}',  ha\ing  received  in  his 
hull  no  fewer  than  700  shots,  when  Lawson  in 
the  Fairfax  came  to  his  assistance.  The  rest  of 
the  English  fleet  now  came  in,  and  the  fight  was 
continued  with  the  utmost  degree  of  vigour  and 
resolution,  till  the  night  gave  the  Dutch  an  oppor- 
tunity of  retiring,  with  3ie  loss  of  one  flag-snip, 
and  sijf.  other  men  of  war.  The  English  had 
many  vessels  damaged,  but  none  lost  On  boaitl 
Lawson's  ship  were  killed  100  men,  and  as  many 
on  board  Blake's,  who  lost  his  captain  and  s^re- 
tar^,  and  himself  received  a  wound  in  the  thigh. 

6lake,  having  set  ashore  bis  wounded  men, 
flailed  in  pursuit  of  Van  Trump,  who  sent  his 
convoy  before,  and  himself  retired  fighting  to- 
wards Bulloign.  Blake  ordered  his  light  frigates 
to  follow  the  merchants,  still  continuiS  to  harass 
Van  Trump,  and  on  the  thvd  day,  the  80th  of 
February,  tne  two  fleets  came  to  another  battle, 
in  which  Van  Trump  once  more  retired  before 
the  English,  and  making  use  of  the  peculiar  form 
of  his  shipping,  secured  himself  in  the  shoals. 
The  accounts  of  this  fight,  as  of  all  the  others, 
are  various ;  but  the  Dutch  writers  themselves 
confess  that  they  lost  eight  men  of  war,  and  more 
tbvi  twenty  merchant  ships ;  and  it  is  probable 
that  they  suffered  much  more  than  they  are  wil- 
ling to  allow,  for  tliese  repeated  defeats  provoked 
the  common  people  to  riotsAnd  insurrections,  and 
obliged  the  States  to  ask,  though  inefibctually, 
for  peace. 

In  April  following,  the  form  of  government  in 
England  was  changed,  and  the  supreme  autho- 
rity assumed  by  Cromwell ;  upon  which  occasion 
Blake,  with  his  associates,  declared  that,  notwith- 
standing the  change  in  the  administration,  they 
should  still  be  ready  to  discharge  their  trust,  and 
to  defend  the  nation  from  inmdts,  iniuries,  and 
encroachments.  **  It  is  not,''  says  Blake,  **  the 
business  of  a  seaman  to  mind  state  affairs,  but 
to  hinder  foreijpers  from  fooling  us."  This  was 
the  principle  from  which  he  never  deviated,  and 
whicn  he  always  endeavoured  to  inculcate  in  the 
fleet,  as  the  surest  foundation  <^  unanimity  and 
steadiness.  "  Disturb  not  one  another  with  do- 
mestic disputes,  but  remember  that  we  are  English, 
and  our  enemies  are  foreigners.  Enemies  f  which, 
let  what  party  soever  prevail,  it  is  equally  the  in- 
terest of  our  countxy  to  humble  and  restrain." 

Afler  the  30th  of  April,  1653,  Blake,  Monk, 
and  Dean,  sailed  out  of  the  English  harbours  with 
100  men  of  war,  and  finding  the  Dutch  with  70 
sail  on  their  own  coasts,  drove  them  to  the  Texel, 
and  took  fifty  doggers.  Then  they  sailed  north- 
ward in  pursuit  of  Van  Trump,  who,  having  a 
fleet  of  merchants  under  his  convoy,  durst  not 
enter  the  Channel,  but  steered  towards  the  Sound, 
and,  by  great  dexterity  and  address,  escaped  the 
th(Qe  English  admirals,  and  brought  all  his  ships 


into  their  harbour;  then,  knowmg  that  Blaka 
was  still  in  the  North,  came  before  Dover,  and 
fired  upon  that  town,  but  was  driven  off  by  the 
castle. 

Monk  and  Dean  stationed  themselves  again  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Texel,  and  blocked  up  the 
Dutch  in  their  own  ports  with  eighty  sail ;  but 
hearing  that  Van  Trump  was  at  Goree  with  ISO 
men  of  war,  they  ordered  all  ships  of  force  in  the 
river  and  ports  to  repair  to  them. 

On  June  3d,  the  two  fleets  came  to  an  engage- 
ment, in  the  beginning  of  which  Dean  was  car- 
ried ofi*  by  a  cannon-ball ;  yet  the  fight  continued 
from  about  twelve  to  six  in  the  aflemoon,  when 
the  Dutch  gave  way,  and  retreated  fighting. 

On  the  4th  in  the  aflemoon,  Blake  came  up 
with  eighteen  fresh  ships,  and  procured  the  En- 
glish a  complete  victory ;  nor  could  the  Dutch 
any  otherwise  preserve  their  ships  than  by  retiring 
once  more  into  the  flats  and  shallows,  where  the 
largest  of  the  English  vessels  could  not  approach. 

In  this  battle  van  Tramp  boarded  vice-admiral 
Pen ;  but  was  beaten  offj  and  binoiself  boarded, 
and  reduced  to  blow  up  lus  decks,  of  which  the 
English  had  gotten  possession.  He  was  then 
entered  at  once  by  Pen  and  another ;  nor  could 
possibly  have  escaped,  had  not  De  Kuyter  and 
De  Witt  arrived  at  that  instant  and  rescued  him. 

However  the  Dutch  may  endeavour  to  ex- 
tenuate their  loss  in  this  battle,  by  admitting  no 
more  than  eight  ships  to  have  been  taken  or  de- 
stroyed, it  is  evident  that  they  must  have  received 
much  grater  damages,  not  only  by  the  accounts 
of  more  impartial  historians,  but  by  the  remon- 
strances and  exclamations  of  their  aamirals  theiiii> 
selves ;  Van  Trump  declaring  before  the  States, 
that "  without  a  numerous  reinforcement  of  large 
men  of  war,  he  could  serve  them  no  more  ;**  and 
De  Witt  crying  out  before  them,  vrith  the  natural 
warmth  of  his  character,  '*Why  should  I  be 
silent  before  my  lords  and  masters  f  The  English 
are  our  masters,  and  by  consequence  masters  of 
the  sea." 

In  November,  1654,  Blake  was  .sent  by  Crom- 
well into  the  Mediterranean  with  a  powerful  fleet, 
and  may  be  said  to  have  received  tne  homage  of 
all  that  part  of  the  world,  being  eoually  courted 
by  the  haughty  Spaniards,  the  surly  Dutch,  and 
the  lawless  Algerines. 

In  March,  1656,  having  forced  Algiers  to  sub- 
mission, he  entered  the  narbour  of  Tunis,  and 
demanded  reparation  for  the  robberies  practised 
upon  the  English  by  the  pirates  of  that  place,  and 
insisted  that  the  captives  of  his  nation  should  be 
set  at  liberty.  The  governor  having  planted  bat- 
teries along  the  shore,  and  drawn  up  his  ships 
under  the  castles,  sent  Blake  a  haughty  and  inso- 
lent answer :  "  There  are  our  castles  of  Goletta, 
and  Poito  Ferine,"  saidihe,  **upon  which  you 
may  do  your  worst ;"  adding  other  menaces  and 
insuHs,  and  mentioning  in  t(<rms  of  ridicule  the 
inequality  of  a  fight  between  ships  and  castles. 
Blake  had  likewise  demanded  leave  to  take  in 
water,  which  was  refused  him.  x  Fired  with  this 
inhuman  and  insolent  treatment,  he  curied  Imb 
whiskers,  as  was  his  custom  when  he  was  angiy, 
and,  entering  Porto  Ferine  with  his  great  ship& 
discharged  his  shot  so  fast  upon  the  batteries  and 
castles,  that  in  two  hours  the  guns  were  dismount- 
ed, and  the  works  forsaken,  though  he  was  at 
first  exposed  to  the  fire  of  sixty  cannon.  He  then 
orderea  his  officers  to  send  out  their  long  boata 
well  mamied  to  mae  nine  of  the  pintical  ship* 
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lying  in  the  road,  himself  continaing  to  fire  upon 
the  castle.  This  wrh  ro  hravely  executed,  Oiat 
with  the  loss  of  only  twt^nty-fivo  men  killed,  and 
forty-eight  wounded,  all  the  ships  were  fired  in 
the  eight  of  Tunis.  Thence  sailing  to  Tripoli, 
he  concluded  a  peace  with  that  nation ;  then  r^ 
turning  to  Tunis,  he  found  nothing  but  submis- 
sion. And  such  indeed  was  his  reputation,  tliat 
he  met  with  no  farther  opposition,  but  collected  a 
kind  of  tribute  from  the  princes  of  those  countries, 
his  business  being  to  demand  reparation  for  all 
the  injuries  ofil'red  to  the  Knglish  during  the  civil 
wars.  He  exacted  from  the  Duke  of  Tuscany 
60,000^,  and,  as  it  is  said,  sent  home  sixteen  shipe 
laden  with  the  cflects  which  he  had  received  from 
several  states. 

The  respect  with  which  he  obliged  all  foreign- 
ers to  treat  Ins  countr^'men,  appears  firom  a  story 
related  by  Bisliop  Burnet     Wnen  he  lay  before 
Malaga,  m  a  time  of  peace  with  Spain,  some  of 
his  sailors  went  ashore,  and  meeting  a  procession 
of  the  host,  not  only  refused  to  pay  any  respect  to 
it,  but  laiighed  at  those  that  did.    The  people, 
bein^  put  by  one  of  the  priests  upon  resenting 
this  moignilY,  fell  upon  them  and  neat  them  se- 
verely.    Wnen  the^  returned  to  their  ship,  they 
complained  of  their  ill-treatment;    upon  which 
Blake  sent  to  demand  the  priest  who  had  procured 
it     The  viceroy  answered  that,  having  no  autho- 
nV^  over  the  priests,  he  could  not  send  him :  to 
which  Blake  replied,    '*  that  he  did  not  inquire 
into  the  extent  oi  the  viceroy^s  authority,  but  that 
if  the  priest  were  not  sent  within  three  hours,  he 
would  bum  the  town."    The  viceroy  then  sent 
the  priest  to  Iiim,  who  pleaded  the  provocation 
given  by  the  seamen.    Blake  bravely  and  ration- 
ally answered,  that  if  he  had  complained  to  him, 
lie  would  have  punished  them  severely,  for  he 
would  not  have  his  men  afiront  the  established  re- 
ligion of  any  place ;  but  that  he  was  angry  that 
the  Spanianis  should  assume  that  power,  K>r  he 
■woula  have  all  the  world  know  ''that  an  Englidi- 
man  was  only  to  be  punished  by  an  Englishman." 
So  having  used  the  priest  civilly,  he  sent  him  back, 
being  satisfied  that  he  was  in  his  power.     This 
oonduct  so  much  pleased  Cromwell,  that  he  read 
the  letter  in  council  witli  great  satisfaction,  and 
■aid, -"he  hoped  to  make  Uie  name  of  an  English- 
man as  great  as  ever  tliat  of  a  Roman  had  been." 
In  1656,  the  Protector,  having  declared  war 
against  Spain,  despatched  Blake  with  twenty-five 
men  c^  war  to  iiue^st  their  coasts,  and  intercept 
their  shipping.     In  pursuance  of  these  orders  he 
cruised  all  winter  about  the  Straits,  and  then  lay 
at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour  of  Gales,  where  he 
received  intelhgence  that  the  Spanish  plate<ficet 
lay  at  anchor  in  the  bay  of  Santa-Cruz,  m  the  isle 
or  Tenerific.    On  the  13th  of  April,  1657,  he  de- 
parted fix>m  Gales,  and  on  the  20th  arrived  at 
SantsrCruz,  where  he  found  sixteen  Spanish  ves- 
sels.    The  bay  was  defended  on  the  north  side  by 
a  eastle  well  mounted  with  cannon,  and  in  other 
parts  by  seven  forts  with  cannon  proportioned 
to  the  bigness,  all  united  by  a  line  of  communica- 
tion manned  with  mu8ouetc>crs.    The  Spanish 
admiral  drew  up  his  small  ships  under  the  cannon 
of  the  castle,  and  8tation<'d  six  great  galleons  wiUi 
their  broadsides  to  the  sea ;  an  advantageous  and 
prudent  disposition,  but  of  little  effect  again.st  tlie 
English  commander ;  who  determining  to  attack 
them,  ordered  Stayner  to  enter  the  bay  with  his 
•quadnm ;  then  posting  some  of  his  larger  ships 
l»  play  apoQ  the  forti^catbns,  himself  attacked 


the  galleons,  which,  after  a  gaUast  resistanoe,  ^mn 
at  length  abandoncxl  by  the  Spaniards,  though  the 
least  of  them  was  bigger  than  ttie  biggest  of  Blake's 
sliips.  The  forts  and  smaller  vessels  being  now 
shattered  and  forsaken,  tiie  wh<^e  fleet  was  set 
on  fire,  the  galleons  by  Blake,  and  the  smaller 
vessels  by  Stayner,  the  EngUsli  vessels  being  too 
much  shattered  in  the  fight  to  bring  them  away. 
Thus  was  the  whole  plate-fleot  destroyed,  "and 
the  Spaniards,"  according  to  Rapin's  remark, 
"  sustained  a  great  loss  of  ships,  money,  men,  and 
merchandise,  while  the  English  gained  noUiing 
but  gloiy."  As  if  he  that  increases  the  military 
reputation  of  a  people  did  not  increase  their  power, 
and  he  that  weakens  hv  <)nemy  in  efiect  strength- 
ens himself 

"The  whole  action,"  says  Clarendon,  *' was  so 
incredible,  that  all  men,  who  knew  the  place,  won- 
dered that  any  sober  man,  with  what  courage  so- 
ever endowed,  would  ever  have  undertaken  it, 
and  they  could  hardly  persuade  themselves  to  be- 
lieve what  they  had  done :  while  the  Spaniards 
comforted  themselves  with  the  belief  tnat  they 
were  de\ils  and  not  men  who  had  destroyed  them 
in  such  a  manner.  So  much  a  strong  resolution 
of  bold  and  courageous  men  can  bnng  to  pas% 
that  no  resistance  or  advantage  of  ground  can  dis- 
appoint them ;  and  it  can  haraly  be  imagined  how 
small  a  loss  the  English  sustained  in  this  unpa- 
ralleled action,  not  one  ship  being  left  behind,  and 
the  killed  and  wounded  not  exceeding  200  men; 
when  the  slaughter  on  board  the  Spanish  ships 
and  on  shore  was  incredible."  The  general  cruized 
for  some  time  afterwards  with  his  victorious  fleet 
at  the  mouth  of  Gales,  to  intercept  the  Spanid 
shipping;  but  finding  his  constitution  broken  by 
the  fatigue  of  tlie  last  three  years,  determined  to 
return  home,  and  died  before  ho  came  to  land. 

His  body  was  embalmed,  and  having  lain  soma 
time  in  state  at  Greenwich-house,  was  buried  in 
Henry  VII.'s  chapel,  nithall  thefiineral  solemnity 
due  to  the  remains  of  a  man  so  lamed  for  his  bra- 
very, and  so  spotless  in  his  integrity;  nor  is  it 
wittiout  rq^t  that  I  am  obliged  to  relate  the 
treatment  ms  body  met  a  year  after  the  Restora- 
tion, when  it  was  taken  up  by  express  command, 
and  buried  in  a  pit  in  St.  Mar^supcf  s  churchyard. 
Had  he  been  gmlty  of  the  murder  of  Charles  I.  to 
insult  his  body  had  been  a  mean  revenge  •  but  as 
he  was  innocent,  it  was,  at  least,  inhumanity,  and, 
perhaps,  ingratitude.  "Let  no  man,"  says  the 
oriental  proverb,  "  pull  a  dead  lion  by  the  beard." 
But  that  rcj^rd  which  was  denied  his  body  has 
been  paid  to  his  better  remains,  his  name  and  his 
memory.  Nor  has  any  writer  dared  to  deny  him 
the  praise  of  intrepidity,  honesty,  contcnipt  ot 
wealth,  and  love  ot  hb  countiy.  "He  was  the 
first  man,"  says  Clarendon,  "tfaiat  declined  the  old 
tmck,  and  made  it  apparent  that  the  sciences 
might  be  attained  in  less  time  than  was  imagined^ 
He  was  the  first  man  that  brought  ships  to  con- 
temn castles  on  shore,  which  had  ever  been 
thought  very  formidable,  but  were  discovered  by 
him  to  make  a  noise  only,  and  to  fright  those  who- 
could  rarely  be  hurt  by  them.  He  was  the  first 
that  infused  that  proportion  of  courage  into  sea- 
men, by  making  them  see,  by  expenence,  what 
mighty  things  they  could  do  if  they  were  resolved, 
and  taught  them  to  fight  in  fire,  as  well  as  upon 
the  water ;  and  thoughhe  has  been  very  well  imi- 
tated and  followed,  was  the  first  that  gave  the  ex- 
ample of  that  kind  of  naval  courage,  and  bold  and 
resolute  achievemeats." 
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To  item  attestation  of  faiB  mifitaiy  eaoeOenco,  it 
may  be  proper  to  subjoin  an  account  of  his  moral 
character,  from  the  author  of  "  Lives  RngJish  and 
'Foreign."  "He  was  jealous,"  says  that  writer, 
^'of  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  and  the  glory  of  his 
nation ;  and  as  he  made  use  of  no  mean  artifices 
to  raiae  himself  to  the  hishest  command  at  sea,  so 
he  needed  no  interest  but  his  merit  to  support 
him  in  it  He  scorned  nothing  more  than  money, 
which,  as  fast  as  it  came  in,  was  laid  out  by  him 
in  the  service  of  the  state,  and  to  show  that  he 
was  animated  by  that  brave  public  spiri^  which 
has  since  been  reckoned  rather  rcsnantic  than 
heroic  And  he  was  so  (fisinterested,  that  though 
no  man  had  more  opportunities  to  enrich  himself 
than  he,  who  had  taken  so  many  millions  from 
tiie  enemies  of  England,  yet  he  tnrew  it  all  into 
the  public  treasury,  ana  did  not  die  5001.  richer 
than  his  father  left  him ;  Which  the  author  avers, 
from  his  personal  knowledge  of  his  fiunily  and 
their  circumstances,  having  been  bred  up  in  it, 


and  often  heard  his  biother  fflve  this  aooonnt  cf 
him.  He  was  reli^ous  accoraing  to  the  pretend* 
ed  purity  of  these  times,  but  womd  frequently  al* 
low  hin&self  to  be  meny  with  bis  officers^  and  by 
his  tenderness  and  generosity  to  the  seamen  had 
so  endeared  himself  to  them,  that  when  he  died 
they  lamented  hia  loss  as  that  of  a  common 
father." 

Instead  of  more  testimonies,  his  character  m^ 
be  property  concluded  with  one  incident  of  his 
life,  by  wtnch  it  appean  how  much  the  spirit  d 
Blake  waa  superior  to  all  private  views.  Hisbro* 
ther  in  the  last  action  with  the  Spaniards,  having 
not  done  his  duty,  was  at  Blake's  desire  discaidei^ 
and  the  ship  was  given  to  another ;  yet  was  he 
not  less  regardful  of  him  as  a  brother,  for  when 
he  died  he  led  him  his  estate,  knowing  him  welt 

aualified  to  adorn  or  enjoy  a  private  fortune, 
liough  he  had  found  him  unfit  to  serve  his  coun- 
try in  a  public  character,  and  had  therefore  noC 
suflfered  him  to  rob  it 
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Francis  Drake  mtbs  the  son  of  a  clergyman  in 
Devonshire,  who  being  inclined  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  Protestants,  at  that  time  much  opposed  by 
Henry  VIII.  was  obliged  to  fly  from  his  place  of 
residence  into  Kent  for  refuge,  from  the  persecu- 
tion raisea  against  mm,  ana  those  of  toe  same 
opinion,  by  tlic  law  of  the  six  articles. 

How  long  he  lived  there,  or  how  he  waa  sup- 
ported, was  not  known;  nor  have  we  any  ac- 
count of  the  first  }rears  of  Sir  Francis  Drake's 
lijfe,  of  any  disposition  to  hazards  and  adventures 
which  might  have  been  discovered  in  his  child- 
hood, or  of  the  education  which  qualified  him  for 
such  wonderfiil  attempts. 

We  are  only  informed  that  he  waa  put  appreo* 
tice  by  his  father  to  the  master  of  a  small  vessel 
that  traded  to  France  and  the  Low  Countries, 
under  whom  he  probably  learned  the  rudiments 
of  navigation^  and  fanuliarized  himself  to  the 
dangers  and  hardships  of  the  sea. 

Bat  how  few  opportunities  soever  he  might 
have  in  this  part  of  hia  life  for  the  exercise  oi* 
his  courage,  he  gave  so  many  proofs  of  ditigence 
and  fidelity,  that  his  master  dying  unmarried,  left 
him  his  little  vessel  in  reward  of  his  services  ;  a 
circumstance  that  deserves  to  be  remembered, 
not  only  as  it  may  illustrate  the  private  character 
of  this  brave  man,  but  as  it  may  hint  to  all  those 
who  may  hereafler  propose  his  conduct  for  their 
imitation,  that  virtue  is  the  surest  foundation  both 
of  reputation  and  fortune,  and  that  the  first  step 
to  greatness  is  to  be  honest 

U  it  were  not  improper  to  dwell  longer  on  an 
incident  at  tlie  first  view  so  inconsiderable,  it 
might  be  added,  that  it  deserves  the  reflection  of 
those,  who,  when  thoy  are  engaged  in  afSiirs  not 
adcMjuate  to  their  abilities,  pass  them  over  with  a 
contemptuous  nooloct,  and  whilo  they  amuse 
themselves  with  clumcrical  schemes,  and  plans  of 

*  Thla  Lire  was  flr»t  primed  In  the  Genlleman'ii  Ma- 
lasfaie  for  th«  year  1740. 


future  undertakings,  su^  every  opportumty  of 
smaller  advantage  to  alip  away  as  unworthy  tbeh^ 
regard.  They  may  learn  fh>m  the  example  of 
Drake,  that  diligence  in  employments  of  less  coa« 
sequence  is  the  most  succesafiil  introduetioa  to 
greater  enterprizes* 

After  having  followed  for  some  time  hia  mas* 
tor's  profession,  he  grew  weaiy  of  so  narrow  a 
province,  and  having  sold  his  UtUe  vessel,  tentursd 
nis  effects  in  the  new  trade  to  the  West  Indies^ 
which  having  not  been  long  discovered,  and  very 
little  frequented  by  the  En^isfa  till  that  time,  wera. 
conceived  so  much  to  abound  in  wealth,  that  no 
voyage  thither  could  fail  of  being  recompensed  by 
great  advantages.  Notliing  was  talked  of  among  ' 
uie  mercantile  or  adventurous  part  of  mankino,. 
but  the  beauty  and  riches  of  the  new  worid^ 
Fresh  discoveries  were  frequently  made,  neW' 
countries  and  nations  never  heard  of  before  were 
daily  described,  and  it  may  easily  be  concluded- 
that  the  relatera  did  not  aiminish  the  merit  of 
their  attempts,  by  suppressing  or  diminishing  any 
circumstance  that  might  produce  wonder,  or  excite, 
curiosity.  Nor  was  their  vanity  only  engaged  in. 
raising  admirers,  but  their  interest  likewise  in  pro- 
curing adventurers,  who  were  indeed  easily  gained 
by  the  hopes  which  natttrBll)[  arise  from  neilr 
prospects ;  though  through  ignorance  of  tho. 
American  seas,  and  -  by  the  malice  of  the  Spa^ 
niards,  who  from  the  firstdiscovery  of  those  coun- 
tries considered  every  other  nation  that  attempted 
to  follow  them  as  mvadcrs  of  their  rights,  thiQ 
best  concerted  designs  often  miscarried. 

Amon^  those  who  snfiTered  most  from  tho 
Spanish  mjustice,  was  Captain  John  Hawkins^ 
wno,  having  been  admitted  by  the  viceroy  to 
traffic  in  the  bay  of  Mexico,  wiia,  contrary  to  the 
stipulation  then  matic  between  them,  and,  in  vio-* 
lation  of  the  peace  between  Spain  and  England, 
attacked  witnout  any  declaration  of  hostilities 
and  obliged,  after  an  obstinate  resistance,  to  le* 
tire,  with  the  loss  of  four  shipSiaiid  afisMt  9wm 
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ber  of  his  men,  who  were  either  destroyed  or  ear- 
ned into  slavery. 

Id  this  voyage  Drake  had  adventured  almost 
all  his  fortune,  which  he  in  vain  endeavoured  to 
recover,  both  by  his  own  private  interest,  and  by 
obtaining  letters  from  Glueen  Elizabeth  ^  for  the 
Spaniaras,  deal'  to  all  remonstrances,  either  vin- 
dicated the  injustice  of  the  viceroy,  or  at  least 
forbore  to  redress  it 

Drake,  thus  oppressed  and  impoverished,  re- 
tained at  least  his  courage  and  his  industry,  that 
ardent  spirit  that  prompted  him  to  adventures, 
and  that  indefatifiable  patience  tliat  enabled  him 
to  sorroount  difficulties.  He  did  not  sit  down 
idly  to  lament  misfortunes,  which  heaven  had  put 
It  in  his  power  to  remedy,  or  to  repine  at  poverty 
while  the  wealth  of  his  enemies  was  to  be  gained. 
But  having  made  two  voyages  to  America  for  the 
sake  of  gaining  intelligence  of  the  state  of  tlie 
Spanish  settlements,  and  acquainted  himself  with 
the  seas  and  coasts,  he  deteimined  on  a  third 
expedition  of  more  importance,  by  which  the 
Spaniards  should  find  how  imprudently  tliey  al- 
ways act  who  injure  and  insult  a  brave  man. 

On  the  24th  of  May,  1572,  Francis  Drake  set 
sail  from  Plymouth,  in  the  Pascha  of  seventy 
tons,  accompanied  by  the  Swan  of  twenty-five 
tons,  commanded  by  his  brother  John  Drake, 
having  in  both  thd  vessels  seventy-three  men  and 
boys,  with  a  year's  provision,  and  such  artillery 
and  ammunition  as  was  necessary  for  his  undertak- 
ing, which,  however  incredible  it  may  appear  to 
such  as  consider  rather  his  force  than  his  fortitude, 
was  no  less  than  to  make  reprisals  upon  the  most 
powerful  nation  in  the  world. 

The  wind  continuing  favourable,  they  entered, 
June  29,  between  Guadaloupe  and  Dominica,  and 
on  July  6th  saw  the  island  of  Santa  Martha ; 
then  continuing  their  course,  after  having  been 
becahned  for  some  tame,  they  arrived  at  Port 
Pheasant,  so  named  by  Drake  in  a  former  voyage 
to  the  east  of  r*!  ombre  de  Dios.  Here  he  pro- 
posed to  build  his  pinnaces,  which  he  had  brought 
m  pieces  ready  framed  from  PlymouUi,  and  was 
gomg[  ashore  with  a  few  men  unarmed,  but  dis- 
ODvenng  asmoke  at  a  distance,  ordered  the  other 
boat  toTollow  him  with  a  greater  force. 

Then  marching  towards  the  fire,  which  was 
in  the  top  of  a  high  tree,  he  found  a  plate  of  lead 
nailed  to  another  tree  with  an  inscription  en- 
graved upon  it  by  one  Garret  an  EngUshman, 
who  bad  left  that  i^ace  but  five  days  before,  and 
oad  taken  this  method  of  informing  him  that  the 
Spaniards  had  be^n  advertised  of  his  intention  to 
anchor  at  that  place,  and  that  it  therefore  would 
be  prudent  to  make  a  very  short  stay  there. 

But  Drake,  knowing  how  convenient  this 
place  was  for  his  designs,  and  oonsidering  that 
the  hazard  and  waste  of  time  which  could  not  be 
Kvoided  tn  seeking  another  station,  was  equiva- 
lent to  any  other  dan^r  which  was  to  be  appre- 
hended from  the  Spaniards,  determined  to  follow 
his  first  resolution  ;  only  for  his  greater  security, 
be  ordered  a  kind  of  pausade  or  fortification  to  be 
made  by  feUing  large  trees,  and  laying  the  trunks 
and  branches  one  upon  another  by  the  side  of  the 
river. 

On  July  90,  having  built  their  pinnaces,  and 
oeing  joined  by  one  Captain  Rause,  who  hap- 
pened to  touch  at  the  same  place  with  a  bark  of 
mty  men,  they  set  sail  towards  Nombre  de  Dios, 
and,  taking  two  frigates  at  the  island  of  Pines, 
inforaisd  by  the  negroes  which  they  found 


in  them,  that  the  inhabitants  of  that  piace  were 
in  expectation  of  some  soldiers,  which  the  go* 
vemor  of  Panama  had  promised,  to  defend  Uiem 
from  the  SSymerons,  or  fugitive  ncgrroea,  who, 
having  escaped  from  tbc  tyranny  of  their  mas>lerB 
in  great  numbers,  had  settled  themselves  uiidei 
two  kings  or  leaders  on  each  side  of  the  way  bo 
tween  Nombre  de  Dios  and  Panama,  and  not 
only  asserted  their  natural  right  to  liberty  and 
independence,  but  endeavoured  to  revenge  tlie 
cruelties  they  had  suficred,  and  had  lately  put  tlie 
inhabitants  of  Nombre  de  Dios  into  the  utmost 
consternation. 

These  Negroes  the  captain  set  on  shore  on 
the  main  lan(^  so  that  ihev  might,  by  joining  the 
Symerons,  recover  their  liberty,  or  at  least  might 
not  have  it  in  their  power  to  ^ive  the  people  of 
Nombre  de  Dios  anv  speedy  information  of  his 
intention  to  invade  tficm. 

Then  selecting  fifly-three  men  from  his  own 
company,  and  twenty  from  the  crew  of  his  n<*w 
associate.  Captain  Rause,  he  embarked  viith 
them  in  his  pinnaces,  and  set  sail  for  Nombre  de 
Dios. 

On  July  28th,  at  night,  he  approached  the  town 
undiscovered,  and  dropt  his  anchors  under  the 
shore,  intending  aflcr  his  men  were  refreshed,  to 
begin  the  attack  ;  but,  finding  that  they  were  ter- 
rifying each  other  with  formidable  accounts  of  the 
strength  of  the  place,  and  the  multitude  of  the 
inhabitants,  he  determined  to  hinder  the  panic 
from  spreading  farther,  by  leading  them  imme- 
diately to  action  ;  and  therefore  oraered  them  to 
their  oars :  he  landed  without  any  opposition, 
there  being  only  one  gunner  upon  the  bay,  though 
it  was  secured  with  six  brass  cannr»ns  of  the 
largest  size  ready  mounted,  but  me  gnnncr, 
while  they  were  tiirowing  the  cannons  from  theii 
carriages,  alarmed  the  town  as  they  soon  dis- 
covert by  the  bell,  the  drums,  and  the  noise  of 
the  people. 

Drake,  leaving  twelve  men  to  guard  the  pin- 
naces, marched  round  the  town  wiUi  no  great  op- 
position, the  men  being  more  hurt  by  treading  on 
the  weapons  left  on  tlie  ground  by  the  fiying  ene- 
my, than  by  the  resistance  which  they  encoun- 
tered. 

At  length,  having  taken  seme  of  the  Spaniards, 
Drake  commanded  them  to  show  him  the  gover- 
nor's house,  where  the  mules  that  bring  the  silver 
from  Panama  were  unloaded  ;  lliere  ti.cy  found 
the  door  open,  and,  entering  tlie  loom  wbere 
the  silver  was  deposited,  found  it  heaped  up  in 
bars  in  such  quantities  as  almost  exciH,>d  belief^ 
the  pile  being,  they  conjectured,  seventy  f(?el 
in  length,  ten  in  breadtli,  and  twelve  in  height, 
each  bar  weigliing  between  tliirty  and  forty -five 
pounds. 

It  is  easy  to  imagine  that,  at  the  sight  of  this 
treasure,  nothing  was  thought  on  by  the  I  ii<.li!jh 
but  by  what  means  they  niight  best  convey  it  to 
their  boats ;  and,  doubtless  it  was  not  ea^y  for 
Drake,  wjio,  considering  their  dist  nee  from  llic 
shore  and  the  number  of  their  en«.'iniis,  was 
afraid  of  being  intercepted  in  his  retreat,  to  hin- 
der liis  men  from  encumbering  tlinnsdvcs  wiili 
so  much  silver  as  might  have  n  tarded  their  innrc  li, 
and  obstructed  the  use  of  tlieir  wi  »pons  ;  how- 
ever, by  promiflinjr  to  lead  tlunito  tlie  kinji's tv a- 
sure-house,  where  there  was  ijold  and  j..  wt  Itf  to 
a  tar  creater  value,  and  where  the  lreas«iiK  was 
not  only  more  jxjrtable,  but  nearer  the  coast,  he 
persuaded  them  to  follow  him,  and  rejom  the  main 
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body  of  hifl  men  then  drawn  up  under  the  com- 
mand of  his  brother  in  the  manet  place. 

Here  he  found  his  little  troop  mucn  discouraged 
by  the  imagination,  that  if  they  stayed  any  lon- 
ger the  enemy  would  gain  possession  oi  their 
{unnaces,  and  that  they  should  then,  without  any 
means  of  safety,  be  left  to  stand  alone  against 
tiie  whole  power  of  that  oountiy.  Drake,  not 
indeed  easuy  terrified,  but  sufficiently  cautious, 
sent  to  the  coast  to  inqoire  the  truth,  and  see  if 
the  same  terror  had  taken  posaession  of  the  men 
whom  he  had  left  to  guard  his  boats  ;  but  finding 
no  foundation  for  these  dreadful  apprehensions, 
he  persisted  in  his  first  design,  and  led  the  troop 
forward  to  the  treasure-house.  In  their  way  there 
fell  a  violent  shower  of  rain,  which  wet  some  of 
their  bow-string  and  extin^nushed  many  of  their 
matches;  a  misfortune  which  might  soon  have 
been  repaired,  and  which  perhaps  the  enemy 
might  sufier  in  common  with  them,  but  which, 
however,  on  this  occasion,  very  much  embarrassed 
them,  as  the  delay  produced  by  it  repressed 
that  ardour  which  sometimes  is  only  to  be  kept 
up  by  continued  action,  and  gave  time  to  the  timo- 
rous and  slothful  to  spread  their  insinuations,  and 
propagate  their  cowardice.  Some,  whose  fear, 
was  their  predominant  passion,  were  continually 
magnifying  the  numbers  and  courage  of  their 
enemies,  and  represented  whole  nations  as  ready 
to  rush  upon  them  ;  others  whose  avarice  min- 
gled with  their  concern  for  their  own  safety;  were 
more  solicitous  to  preserve  what  they  had  already 
^ned,  than  to  acouire  more ;  and  others,  brave 
in  themselves,  ana  resolute,  began  to  doubt  of 
success  in  an  undertaking  in  which  they  were 
associated  with  such  cowardly  companions.  So 
that  scared]^  anjr  man  appeared  to  proceed  in 
their  enterprise  with  that  spuit  and  alacrity  which 
could  give  l)rake  a  prospect  of  success. 

This  he  perceivea,  and  with  some  emotion  told 
them,  that  i£  after  mivuig  had  the  chief  treasure 
of  tlie  worid  vnthin  their  reach,  they  should  go 
home  and  languish  in  poverty,  they  could  blame 
nothing  but  their  own  cowardice ;  that  he  had 
performed  his  part,  and  was  still  desirous  to  lead 
them  on  to  riches  and  to  honour. 

Then  finding  that  either  shame  or  conviction 
made  them  willing  to  follow  bun,  he  ordered  the 
treasure-house  to  be  forced,  and  commanding  his 
brother,  and  Oxenham  of  Plymouth,  a  man  known 
afterwards  for  his  bold  adventures  in  the  same 
parts,  to  take  charge  of  the  treasure,  he  command- 
ed the  other  body  to  follow  him  to  the  market- 
l^aoe,  that  he  might  be  ready  to  oppose  any  scat- 
tered troops  of  tiie  Spaniards,  ana  hinder  them 
fiom  uniting  into  one  body. 

But  as  he  stepped'  forward,  his  strength  failed 
him  on  a  sudden,  and  he  fell  down  speechless. 
Then  it  was  that  his  companions  perceived  a 
wound  in  his  leg,  which  he  had  received  in  the 
first  encounter,  but  hitherto  concealed,  lest  his 
men,  easily  discouraged,  should  make  their  con- 
cern for  his  life  a  pretence  /or  returning  to  their 
boats.  Such  had  oeen  his  loss  of  blood,  as  was 
discovered  upon  nearer  observation,  that  it  had 
filled  the  prints  of  his  footsteps ;  and  it  appeared 
scarce  credible  that  after  such  effusion  of  blood, 
life  should  remain. 

The  bravest  were  now  willing  to  retire:  nei- 
ther the  desire  of  honour  nor  of  riches  was  thou^rht 
enough  to  prevail  in  any  man  over  his  regard  for 
lu8  leader.  Drake,  whom  cordials  had  now  re- 
■lored  to  iuB  speech,  was  the  only  man  who  could 
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not  be  prevailed  on  to  leave  the  enterprize  unfi 
nished.  It  was  to  no  purpose  that  they  advised 
him  to  submit  to  go  on  board  to  have  his  wound 
dressed,  and  promised  to  return  with  him  and 
complete  their  design ;  he  well  knew  how  impiiu> 
ticable  it  ma  to  regain  the  opportunity  when  it 
was  once  lost;  and  could  easily  foresee  that  a 
respite,  but  of  a  few  hours,  would  enable  the  Spa- 
niards to  recover  from  their  consternation,  to  as- 
semble their  forces,  refit  their  batteries,  and  re* 
move  their  treasure.  What  he  had  undergone  so 
much  danger  to  obtain  was  now  in  his  hands,  and 
the  thought  of  leaving  it  untouched  was  too  mor- 
tifying to  be  patienUy  borne. 

However,  as  there  was  little  time  for  consults 
tion,  and  the  same  danger  attended  their  stay  in 
that  perplexity  and  confusion  as  their  return,  tney 
bound  up  his  wound  with  his  scarfj  and  partly  by 
force,  partly  by  entreaty,  carried  him  to  tne  boats, 
in  whicli  they  all  embarked  by  break  of  day. 

Then  takmc  with  them,  out  of  the  harbour,  a 
ship  loaded  wfth  wines,  they  went  to  Bastimen- 
tes,  an  island  about  a  league  fitim  the  town,  where 
thev  stayed  two  days  to  repose  the  wounded  men, 
and  to  regale  themselves  with  the  fiuits  which 
l^w  in  great  plenty  in  the  gardens  of  that 
island. 

During  their  stay  here,  there  came  over  from 
the  main  land  a  Spanish  genticman,  sent  by  the 
govemer,  with  instructions  to  inquire  whether  the 
captain  was  that  Drake  who  had  been  before  on 
their  coast,  whether  the  arrows  with  which  many 
of  their  men  were  wounded  were  not  poisoned, 
and  whether  they  wanted  provisions  or  other  ne- 
cessaries. The  messenger  likewise  extolled  thdr 
courage  with  the  highest  encomiums,  and  express- 
ed his  admiration  Of  their  daring  undertaking. 
Drake,  though  he  knew  the  civilities  of  an  enemy 
are  always  to  be  suspected,  and  that  the  messen* 
ger,  amidst  all  his  professions  of  regard,  was  no 
other  than  a  spy,  yet  knowing  that  he  had  nothing 
to  apprehend,  treated  him  with  the  highest  ho- 
nours Uiat  his  condition  admitted  ofl  In  answer 
to  his  inquiries,  he  assured  him  that  he  was  the 
same  Drake  with  whose  character  they  were  bo- 
fore  acquainted,  that  he  was  a  rigid  observer  of 
the  laws  of  war,  and  never  permitted  his  arrows  to 
be  poisoned:  he  then  dismissed  him  with  consi- 
derable presents,  and  told  him  that,  though  he  had 
unfortunately  failed  in  this  attempt,  lie  would 
never  desist  from  his  desi^,  till  he  had  shared 
with  Spain  the  treasures  ofj^merica. 

They  then  resolved  to  return  to  the  isle  of 
Pines,  where  they  had  left  their  ships,  and  con 
suit  about  the  measures  they  were  now  to  take  j 
and  having  arrived,  August  1,  at  their  former  sta- 
tion, they  dismissed  Captain  Rause,  who,  judging 
it  unsafe  to  stay  any  longer  on  the  coast,  desixed 
to  be  no  longer  engaged  in  their  desiens. 

But  Drake,  not  to  oc  discouraged  from  his  pur* 
pose  by  a  single  disappointment,  after  having  in- 
quired of  a  negro,  whom  he  took  on  board  at 
Nombre  do  Dios,  the  most  wealthy  settlements, 
and  weakest  parts  of  the  coast,  resolved  to  attack 
Carthagena ;  and  setting  sail  without  loss  of  time, 
came  to  anchor,  August  13,  between  Choresha 
and  St  Barnards,  two  inlands  at  a  littie  distance 
from  the  harbour  of  Carthagona;  then  passing 
with  his  boats  rouqd  the  island  he  entered  me  bar-* 
hour,  and  in  the  mouth  of  it  found  a  frigate  with 
only  an  old  man  in  it,  who  voluntarily  informed 
thcni,  that  about  an  hour  bc^fore  a  pmnace  had 
passed  by  with  sails  and  oars,  and  all  the  appear- 
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anoe  of  expedition  and  impoitanoo ;  that,  as  she 
passed,  the  crew  on  boait)  oer  bid  them  take  care 
of  themselyes :  and  that,  as  soon  as  she  touched 
the  shore,  they  heard  the  noise  of  cannon  fired  as 
a  warning,  and  saw  the  shipping  in  the  port  drawn 
up  under  the  guns  of  the  castle. 

The  captain,  who  had  himself  heard  the  dis- 
charge of  the  aitilleiy,  was  soon  convinced  that 
he  was  discovered,  and  that  therefore  nothing 
could  be  attempted  with  any  probability  of  suc- 
cess. He  therefore  contented  himself  with  taking 
«  ship  of  Serille  of  two  hundred  and  forty  tons, 
whicn  the  relater  of  this  voyage  mentions  as  a 
Teiy  laiffe  ship,  and  two  small  frigates,  in  which 
he  found  letters  of  advice  from  Nombre  de  Dios, 
intended  to  alann  that  part  of  the  coast 

Drake,  now  finding  nis  pinnaces  of  great  use, 
and  not  having  a  sufficient  number  of  sailors  for 
all  his  vessels,  was  desirous  of  destroying  one  of 
his  shios,  that  his  pinnaces  might  be  better  man- 
ned: this,  necessary  as  it  was,  could  not  easily 
be  done  without  disgusting  his  company,  who, 
havinf  made  several  prosperous  voyages  in  that 
veflae^  would  be  unwilling  to  have  it  destroyed. 
Drake  well  knew  that  nothing  but  the  love  of 
their  leaders  could  animate  liis  followers  to  en- 
counter such  hardships  as  he  was  about  to  expose 
them  to,  and  therefore  rather  choso  to  bring  his 
designs  to  pass  by  artifice  than  authority.  He 
sent  for  the  carpenter  of  the  Swan,  took  Him  into 
his  cabin,  and,  having  first  engaged  him  to  secro- 
•ey,  ordered  him  in  the  middle  of  the  night  to  go 
down  into  the  well  of  the  ship,  and  bore  three 
holes  through  the  bottom,  laying  something 
against  thom  that  might  hinder  the  bubbling  of 
the  water  from  being  heard.  To  this  the  carpen- 
ter, after  some  expostuUtion,  consented,  and  the 
next  night  performed  his  promise. 

In  the  morning,  Au^st  15,  Drake  going  out 
with  his  pinnace  a^fishing,  rowed  up  to  the  Swan, 
and  havmg  invited  his  brother  to  partake  of  his 
diversions,  inquired,  with  a  negligent  air,  why 
their  bark  was  so  deep  in  the  water;  upon  which 
the  steward  going  down,  returned  immediately 
with  an  account  that  the  ship  was  leaky,  and  in 
danger  of  sinking  in  a  little  time.  They  had  re- 
course immediately  to  the  pump;  but,  having  la- 
boured till  three  in  the  afternoon,  and  gaining  very 
little  upon  the  water,  they  willingly,  according  to 
Drake's  advice,  set  the  vessel  on  fire,  and  went 
on  board  the  pinnaces. 

Finding  it  now  necessaiy  to  lie  concealed  for 
some  time  till  the  Spaniards  should  forget  their 
danger,  and  remit  their  vigilance,  they  set  sail  for 
the  Sound  of  Darien,  and  without  approaching 
the  coast,  that  their  course  might  not  be  observe(^ 
they  arrived  there  in  six  days. 

This  being  a  convenient  place  for  then*  recep- 
tion, both  on  account  of  privacy,  as  it  was  out  of 
the  road  of  all  trade,  ana  as  it  was  well  supplied 
with  wood,  water,  wild  fowl,  hoijs,  deer,  and  all 
kinds  of  provisions,  he  stayed  hen*  fiflcon  days  to 
clean  his  vessels,  and  refresh  his  men,  who  work- 
ed interchangeably,  on  one  day  the  one  half,  and 
on  the  next  the  other. 

On  the  5th  day  of  September,  Drake  left  his 
brother  with  the  ship  at  Darien,  and  set  out  with 
two  pinnaces  towards  the  Rio  Grande,  which 
they  reached  in  three  days,  and  on  the  9th  were 
discovered  by  a  Spaniard  from  the  bank,  who  be- 
leving  them  to  be  his  countrymen,  made  a  signal 
to  them  to  come  on  shore,  with  which  they  very 
nadily  complied ;  but  he,  soon  finding  his  mis- 


I  take,  abandoned  his  plantation,  when  th^  firani 
great  plenty  of  provisions,  with  which  having 
laden  ttieir  vessels,  they  departed.  So  great  was 
the  quantity  of  provisions  which  they  amaascd 
here  and  in  other  places,  that  in  diflerent  paita  of 
the  coast  diey  built  four  magazines  or  storenouaes, 
which  they  fuled  with  necessaries  for  the  prosecu- 
tion of  their  voyage.  These  they  placea  at  such 
a  distance  from  each  other,  that  the  enemy,  if  he 
should  surprise  one,  might  yet  not  discover  tho 
rest 

In  the  mean  time,  his  brother,  Captain  John 
Drake,  went,  acoonung  to  the  instructions  that 
had  been  lefl  him,  in  search  of  the  Symerons  or 
fugitive  negroes,  from  whose  assistance  alone  they 
had  now  any  prospect  of  a  successful  voyage; 
and  touching  upon  the  main  land,  by  means  of  the 
negro  whom  they  had  taken  from  Nombre  de 
Dios,  engaged  two  of  them  to  come  on  board  his 
pinnace,  leaving  two  of  their  own  men  as  hostages 
for  their  retummg.  These  men,  having  assured 
Drake  of  the  affection  of  their  nation,  appointed 
an  interview  between  him  and  their  leaders.  So 
leaving  Port  Plenty,  in  the  Isle  of  Pines,  so  named 
by  the  Eo^sh  firom  the  great  stores  of  provisions 
which  they  had  amassed  at  that  place,  tney  came, 
by  the  direction  of  the  Symerons,  into  a  secret 
bay  among  beautiful  islands  covered  with  treesL 
which  concealed  their  ship  from  observation,  ana 
where  the  channel  was  so  narrow  and  rocky^diat 
it  was  impossible  to  enter  it  by  night,  so  that  there 
was  no  danger  of  a  sudden  attack. 

Here  they  met,  and  entered  into  engagements, 
which  common  enemies  and  common  dangers 
preserved  from  violation.  But  the  first  conversa* 
tion  informed  the  English,  that  their  expectations 
were  not  immediately  to  "be  gratified ;  for  upon 
their  inquiries,  after  the  most  probable  means  ol 
gaining  gold  and  silver,  the  Symerons  told  them, 
that,  had  they  known  sooner  the  chief  end  of  thcsr 
expedition,  they  could  easily  have  gratified  them: 
but  that  during  the  rainy  season,  which  was  now 
begun,  and  which  continues  six  months,  they 
could  not  recover  the  treasure,  which  they  had 
taken  from  the  Spaniards,  out  of  the  nvers  m 
which  they  had  concealed  it. 

Drake,  therefore,  proposing  to  wait  in  this  place 
till  the  rains  were  past,  built,  with  the  assntance 
of  the  Symerons,  a  fort  of  earth  and  timber,  and 
leaving  part  of  his  company  with  the  Sjrmerons, 
set  out  with  three  pinnaces  towards  Carthagena, 
being  of  a  spirit  too  active  to  lie  still  patiently, 
even  in  a  state  of  plenty  and  security,  and  with 
the  most  probable  expectations  of  immense  riches. 

On  the  16th  of  October,  he  anchored  within 
sight  of  Carthagena,  without  landing:  and  on 
the  17th,  going  out  to  sea,  took  a  Spanish  bark, 
with  which  they  entered  the  harbour,  where  they 
were  accosted  by  a  Spanish  gentleman,  whom 
they  had  some  time  before  taken  and  set  a  liberty, 
who  coming  to  them  in  a  boat,  as  he  pretended, 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  governor,  made 
them  great  pronuses  of  refreshment  and  profes- 
sions of  esteem ;  but  Drake,  having  waited  till 
tlic  next  morning  without  receiving  the  provisions 
he  had  been  prevailed  upon  to  expect,  found  that 
all tthis  pretended  kindness  was  no  more  than  a 
stratagem  to  amuse  him,  while  the  governor  was 
raising  forces  for  lus  destruction. 

October  90,  they  took  two  frigates  coming  out 
of  Carthagena  without  lading.  Why  the  Spa- 
niards, knowing  Drake  to  lie  at  the  mouth  of  the 
harbour,  sent  out  their  vessels  on  porpose  to  b« 
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likMi,  does  hot'  appear.  PeiiiapB  they  thouj[ht 
that,  in  order  to  keep  poaaeonon  of  his  piizea,  be 
iPMud  dhride  hie  company,  and  by  that  division 
be  DM>re  easily  destroyed. 

In  a  few  hours  afterwards  they  sent  out  two 
fiigates  well  manned,  which  Drake  soon  forced 
to  retire,  and  havinff  sunk  one  of  his  piizea,  and 
burnt  the  other  in  meir  sight,  leaped  afterwards 
ashore,  angle,  in  d^ance  of  their  troops,  which 
fattv.ered  at  a  clistance  in  the  woods  and  on  the 
hflla,  without  ever  venturing  to  approach  within 
reach  of  the  shot  from  the  pinnaces. 

To  leap  upon  an  enemy's  coast  in  sight  <^  a 
aapmor  force,  only  to  show  how  little  they  were 
feared,  was  an  act  that  would  in  th^e  times  meet 
with  little  applause,  nor  can  the  general  be  sen- 
•ttsly  contended,  or  rationally  vindicated,  who 
•Kpoaes  his  person-  to  destruction,  and  by  conse- 
Mienoe  his  expedition  to  miscarriage,  onl  v  for  the 
pleasure  of  an  idle  insult,  an  insi^ificant  bravado. 

All  that  can  Hie  uzged  in  his  defence  is,  that 
perhaps  it  might  cootriBute  to  heighten  the  esteem 
of  his  followers,  as  few  men,  especially  of  that 
dasa,  are  philomphical  enou^  to  state  the  exact 
Smits  of  prudence  and  bravery,  or  not  to  be  dazr 
sled  with  an  intrepidity,  how  improperly  soever 
exerted.  It  may  be  adEded,  that  perhaps  the  Spa> 
niaida,  whose  notions  of  courage  are  sufficiently 
aomaatic,  might  look  upon  him  as  a  more  formida- 
ble enem^r,  and  yield  more  easily  to  a  hero  of 
whose  fbititade  they  had  so  high  an  idea. 

However,  finding  the  whole  country  advertise^ 
•f  his  attempts  and  in  arms  to  oppose  him,  he 
thought  it  not  proper  to  stay  longer  where  there 
was  no  probability  of  success,  ancTwhere  he  might 
in  time  be  overpowered  by  multitudes,  and  there- 
fttre  determinea  to  go  forward  to  Rio  do  Heha. 

This  resolution,  when  it  was  known  by  his  foU 
lf>wer8,  threw  them  into  astonishment ;  and  the 
oompany  of  one  of  his  pinnaces  remonstrated  to 
him,  that,  though  they  placed  the  highest  confi- 
dence in  his  conduct,  they  could  not  think  of  un- 
dertaking such  a  voyage  without  provisions,  having 
only  a  gammon  ot  bacon,  and  a  small  quantity 
af  oread,  for  seventeen  men.  Drake  answereil 
them,  that  there  was  on  board  his  vessel  even  a 
greater  scarcity ;  but  yet,  if  Unev  would  adventure 
tD  ahare  his  fortune,  he  did  not  aonbt  of  extricating 
liiem  from  all  their  difficulties. 

Such  was  the  heroic  spirit  of  Drake,  that  he 
never  soflfered  himself  to  be  diverted  from  hb 
deajgns  by  any  difficulties,  nor  ever  thought  of 
Believing  ms  exigencies,  but  at  the  expense  of  lus 


Resolution  and  success  reciprocally  produce 
eadi  other.  He  had  not  sailed  more  than  three 
Itegiuis  before  they  discovered  a  large  ship,  which 
they  attacked  with  all  the  intrepidity  that  neces- 
•i^  inspires,  and  happily  founa  it  laden  with  ex- 
eeUentprovisions. 

But  nnding  his  crew  growinff  faint  and  sickly 
with  their  manner  of  livmg  in  the  pinnaces,  which 
was  less  commodious  than  on  bioard  the  sliips, 
he  detennined  to  go  back  to  the  Symerons,  with 
whom  he  loft  his  brother  and  part  of  his  force, 
9jad  attempt  by  their  conduct  to  make  his  way 
over,  and  invade  the  Spaniards  in  the  inland  parts, 
where  they  would  probably  never  dream  of  an 
enemy* 

When  they  arrived  at  Port  Diego,  so  named 
fiifttm  the  negro  who  had  procured  uiem  their  in- 
teeoourse  with  the  Symerons,  they  found  Captain 
lidin  Drake  and  ooeeC  UsonmiNuiv  dead,  being  I 


killed  in  attempting,  almost  unarmed,  to  board  a 
frigate  well  provided  with  all  things  necessary  for 
its  defence.  The  captain  was  unwilling  to  attack 
it,  and  represented  to  them  the  madness  of  tlieir 
proposal ;  but,  being  overborne  by  their  clamours 
and  importunities,  to  avoid  the  imputation  of  cow- 
ardice^ complied  to  his  destruction.  So  danger- 
ous it  is  for  the  chief  commander  to  be  absent. 

Nor  was  this  their  only  misfortune,  for  in  a 
very  short  time  many  of  them  were  attacked  by 
the  calenture,  a  malignant  fever,  very  frequent 
in  the  hot  climates,  which  carried  away,  amonff 
several  others,  Joseph  Drake,  another  brother  w 
the  commander. 

While  Drake  was  employed  in  taking  care  of 
the  sick  men,  the  Symerons,  who  ranged  the 
country  for  intelligence,  brou^t  him  an  account 
that  the  Spanish  Sc^  had  arrived  at  Nombre  de 
Dies,  the  truth  of  which  was  confirmed  by  a  pin- 
nace, which  he  sent  out  to  make  observations. 

Thib,  therefore,  was  the  time  for  their  journey, 
when  the  treasures  of  the  American  mines  were 
to  be  transported  from  Panama,  over  land,  to 
Nombre  de  Dies.  He  therefore,  by  the  direction 
of  the  Symorens,  furnished  himselfwith  all  thinga 
necessary,  and  on  February  3,  set  out  from  Port 
Diego. 

Having  lost  already  twenty-eight  of  his  com- 
pany, and  being  under  the  necessity  of  leaving 
some  to  guard  his  ship,  he  took  with  him  only 
eighteen  English  and  thirty  Symerons,  who  not 
only  served  as  guides  to  show  the  way,  but  as 
purveyors  to  procure  provisions. 

They  carried  not  only  arrows  for  war,  but  for 
huntinfi;  and  fowling;  Uie  heads  of  wluch  are^ 
proportioned  in  size  to  the  game  which  they  are 
pursuing:  for  oxen,  stags,  or  wild  boars,  they 
nave  arrows  or  javelins,  with  heads  weighing  a 
pound  and  a  hal^  wliich  they  discharge  near  hand, 
and  which  scarcely  ever  fail  of  being  mortal.  The 
second  sort  are  about  half  as  heavy  as  the  other, 
and  are  generally  shot  from  their  bows ;  these 
are  intended  for  smaller  beasts.  With  the  third 
sort,  of  which  the  heads  are  an  ounce  in  weight, 
they  kill  birds.  As  this  nation  is  in  a  state  mat 
does  not  set  them  above  continual  cares  for  tlie 
inamediate  necessaries  of  life,  he  that  can  temper 
iron  best  is  among  them  most  esteemed,  and,  per- 
haps, it  would  be  hap()y  for  every  nation,  if  honours 
and  applauses  were  as  justly  distributed,  and  he 
wero  most  distinguished  whose  abilities  were 
most  useful  to  society.  How  many  chimerical 
titles  to  precedence,  how  many  false  pretences  to 
respect,  would  this  rule  bring  to  the  ground  7 

Every  day,  by  sun-rising,  they  began  to  march, 
and,  having  travelled  till  ten,  rested  near  some 
river  till  twelve,  then  travelling  again  till  four, 
they  reposed  all  night  in  houses,  which  the  Syme- 
rons had  either  left  standing  in  their  former 
marches,  or  very  readily  erected  for  them,  by  set^ 
ting  up  Uiree  or  four  posts  in  the  ground,  and  lay- 
ing poles  from  one  to  another  b  form  of  a  rooQ 
which  they  thatched  with  .palmetto  boughs  ana 
plantane  leaves.  In  the  volleys,  where  they  were 
sheltered  from  the  winds,  they  left  three  or  four 
feet  below  open ;  but  on  the  hills,  where  they 
were  more  exposed  to  the  chill  blasts  of  the  ni^ht, 
they  thatched  them  close  to  the  ground,  leaving 
only  a  door  for  entrance,  and  a  vent  in  the  middle 
of  the  room  for  the  smoke  of  three  fires,  which 
they  made  in  every  house. 

fn  their  march  they  met  not  only  with  plenty 
of  firuite  upon  the  banks  of  the /rivers,  but  wito 
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wild  swine  in  gnat  abundance,  of  which  the 
63rnienmfl,  without  difficulty,  kiUeid,  for  Uie  most 
part,  as  much  as  was  wanted.  One  day,  how- 
ever, thejr  found  an  otter,  and  were  about  to  dress 
it ;  at  wnicb  Drake  expressing  his  wonder,  was 
asked  by  Pedro,  the  chief  Symeron,  "Are  you  a 
man  of  war  and  in  want,  and  yet  doubt  whether 
this  be  meat  that  hath  blood  in  it  ?''  For  which 
Drake  in  private  rebuked  him,  says  the  relater ; 
whether  justfv  or  not,  it  is  not  very  important  to 
determine.  There  seems  to  be  in  Drake's  scruple 
somewhat  of  superstition,  perhaps  not  easily  to 
be  justified :  and  the  negro's  answer  was,  at  least, 
martial,  ana  will,  I  believe,  be  gen«:al]y  acknow- 
ledged to  be  rational 

On  the  third  day  of  their  march,  Feb.  6^  they 
came  to  a  town  of  the  Symerons,  situated  on  the 
side  of  a  hill,  and  encompassed  with  a  ditch  and 
a  mud  wall,  to  secure  it  from  a  sudden  surprize : 
here  they  lived  with  great  neatness  and  plen^, 
and  some  obser\'ation  of  religion,  paying  great 
reverence  to  (he  cross ;  a  practice  which  Drake 
pevatled  upon  tliem  to  cnanfie  for  the  Liord's 
prayer.  Here  they  importuned  Drake  to  stay  for 
a  few  days,  promising  to  double  his  strength,  but 
he  either  thinking  greater  numbers  unnecessary, 
or  fbaitng  that  itany  difference  should  arise,  he 
should  be  overborne  by  the  number  of  Symerons, 
or  that  they  would  demand  to  share  the  plunder 
that  should  be  taken  in  common,  or  for  some 
other  reason  that  might  easily  occur,  refused  any 
addition  to  his  troop,  endeavourinjg  to  express  his 
refusaf  in  such  terms  as  might  heighten  their  opi- 
nion of  h^  bravery. 

He  then  proceeded  on  his  journey  through  cool 
riiades,  and  lofly  woods,  which  sheltered  them  so 
efllectually  from  the  sun,  that  their  march  was  less 
toilsome  than  if  they  had  travelled  in  England 
during  the  heat  of  the  summer.  Four  of  the 
Symerons,  that  were  acquainted  with  the  way, 
went  about  a  mile  before  the  troop,  and  scattered 
branches  to  direct  them ;  then  ioUowed  twelve 
Symerons,  after  whom  came  the  English,  with 
two  leaders,  and  the  other  Symerons  closed  the 
rear. 

On  February  11,  they  arrived  at  the  top  of  a 
yery  high  hill,  on  the  summit  of  which  grew  a 
free  of  wondcrfid  greatness,  in  which  tliey  had 
cut  steps  for  the  more  easy  ascent  to  the  top, 
whore  there  was  a  kind  of  tower,  to  which  they 
invited  Drake,  and  from  thence  showed  him  not 
only  the  North  Sea,  from  whence  they  came,  but 
the  great  South  Sea,  on  which  no  English  vessel 
had  ever  sailed.  This  prospect  exciting  his  natu- 
ral curiqsity  and  ardour  for  adventures  and  dis- 
coveries, he  hfled  up  his  hands  to  God,  and  im- 
Slored  his  blessing  upon  the  resolution,  which  he 
len  formed,  of  sailing  in  an  English  ship  on  that 


Then  continuing  their  march,  they  came,  after 
two  days,  into  an  open,  level  country,  where  their 
passage  was  somewhat  incommoded  with  the 
grass,  which  is  of  a  peculiar  kind,  consisting  of  a 
stalk  like  that  of  wheat,  and  a  blade,  on  which 
the  oxen  and  other  cattle  feed,  till  it  grows  too 
high  for  them  to  reach ;  then  the  inhabitants  set 
it  on  fire,  and  in  three  days  it  springs  up  again  : 
this  they  arc  obliged  to  do  thrice  a  year,  so  great 
is  the  fertility  of  &e  soil. 

At  length,  being  within  view  of  Panama,  they 
left  all  frequented  roads  for  fear  of  being  disco- 
vered, and  posted  themselves  in  a  grove  near  the 
way  between  Pananui  and  X^ombre  de  Dies: 


then  they  sent  a  SjmMron  in  the  habit  of  a  ntggm 
of  Panama,  to  inquire  on  what  night  the  recces, 
or  drivers  of  mules  by  which  the  treasure  is  car- 
ried, were  to  set  forth.  The  messenger  was  so 
well  quaUfied  for  his  undertaking,  and  so  indus» 
trious  in  the  prosecution  of  it,  that  he  soon  re- 
turned widi  an  account  that  the  treasure  ol 
Lima,  intending  to  return  to  Europe, would  pass 
that  nijgh^  with  eight  mules  laden  with  gold,, and 
one  with  jewels. 

Having  received  this  information,  they  imm^ 
diately  marched  towards  Venta  Cruz,  the  first 
town  on  the  way  to  Nombre  de  Dios,  sending  for 
security,  two  Symerons  before,  who  as  they  went, 
perceiveid  by  the  scent  of  a  match,  that  some 
Spaniard  was  before  them,  and  going  silently 
forward,  surprised  a  soldier  asleep  upon  tlie 
ground.  Tney  immediately  bound  him  and 
brought  him  to  Drake,  who,  upon  ixiquiry,  found 
that  their  spy  had  not  deceived  tlKm  in  hie  intelli- 
gence. The  soldier,  having  informed  himself  of 
the  captain's  name,  conceii^  such  a  confidence  in 
his  well-known  clemency,  that  after  having  made 
an  ample  discovery  of  the  treasure  that  was  now  at 
hand,  he  petitioned  not  only  that  he  would  com- 
mand the  Symerons  to  epue  his  Ufe.  but  that, 
when  the  treasure  should  nU  into  his  nandsL  be 
would  allow  him  as  much  as  might  maintain  him 
and  his  mistress,  since  they  were  about  to  gain 
more  than  their  whole  company  could  cairy  away. 

Drake  then  ordered  his  men  to  lie  down  in  the 
long  grass,  about  fifty  paces  from  the  road,  half 
on  one  side  with  hims^,  and  half  on  the  other, 
with  Oxenham,  and  the  captain  of  the  Symeroos^ 
so  much  belnnd,  that  one  company  micht  seiie 
the  foremost  lecoe,  and  the  other  the  hindeimost: 
for  the  mules  of  these  recoes,  or  drivers,  being 
tied  together,  travel  on  a  kne,  and  are  all  guided 
by  leading  the  first 

When  they  had  lain  about  an  hour  in  this 
place,  they  began  to  hear  the  bells  of  the  mules 
on  each  hand  ;  upon  winch  orders  were  given, 
that  the  droves  which  came  from  Venta  Cms 
should  pass  unmolested,  because  they  carried 
nothing  of  great  value,  and  those  only  be  inter- 
cepted which  were  travelling  thither,  and  that 
none  of  them  should  rise  up  till  the  signal  should 
be  given.  But  one  Robert  Pike,  heated  with 
strong  hquor,  left  his  company  and  prevailed 
upon  one  of  the  Symerons  to  creep  with  him  to 
the  way-side,  that  they  might  sifinalize  them* 
selves  by  sdzing  the  first  mute ;  and  hearing  the 
trampling  of  a  horse  as  he  lay,  could  not  be  re- 
strained  by  the  Symeron  from  rising  up  to  observe 
who  was  passing  by.  This  he  did  so  imprudently, 
that  he  was  discovered  by  the  passenger,  for  by 
Drake's  order  the  EngUsh  had  put  their  shirts  on 
over  their  coats,  that  Uie  ni^t  and  tumult  might 
not  hinder  them  from  knowmg  one  another. 

The  gentleman  was  immraiately  observed  by 
Drake  to  change  his  trot  into  a  gsJlop  ;  but  tm 
reason  of  it  not  appearing,  it  was  imputed  to  his 
fear  of  the  robbers  that  usually  infest  that  road, 
and  the  English  still  continued  to  expect  the 
treasure. 

In  a  short  time  one  of  the  recoes,  that  were 
passing  towards  Venta  Cno,  came  up  and  was 
eagerly  seized  by  the  Ejiglish,  who  expected  no- 
thinj^  less  than  half  the  revenue  {]f  the  Indies : 
nor  IS  it  easy  to  imagine  their  morlifieatimi  ana 

{>erpl('xity   when   they  found   only  two  mulea 
aden  with  silver,  the  rest  having  no  other  bordeo 
than  provisions. 
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fllie  dnver  was  brought  immediately  to  the 
captain,  and  inforroed  him  that  the  horseman, 
whom  he  had  seen  pass  by  with  so  much  preci- 
pitation, liad  informed  the  treasurer  of  what  he 
nad  observed, '  and  advised  him  to  send  back  the 
mules  that  carried  his  gold  and  jewels,  and  suffer 
only  the  rest  to  proceed,  that  he  might  by  that 
cheap  experiment  discover  whether  there  was 
any  ambush  on  the  way. 

That  Drake  was  not  less  disgusted  than  his 
followers  at  the  disappointment  cannot  be  doubt- 
ed ;  but  there  was  now  no  time  to  be  spent  in 
complaints.  The  whole  counti^  was  alarmed, 
and  all  the  force  of  the  Spaniards  was  sum- 
moned to  overwhelm  him.  He  had  no  fortress 
to  retire  t«,  every  man  was  his  enemy,  and  every 
retreat  better  known  to  the  Spaniards  than  to 
himself. 

This  was  an  occasion  that  demanded  all  the 
qualities  of  a  hero,  an  intrepidity  never  to  be 
snaken,  and  a  judgment  never  to  be  perplexed. 
He  immediately  considered  all  the  circumstances 
of  his  present  situation,  and  found  that  it  afforded 
him  only  the  choice  of  marching  back  by  the 
same  way  through  which  he  came,  or  of  forcing 
his  passage  to  Yenta  Cruz. 

To  march  back,  was  to  confess  the  superiority 
of  his  enemies,  and  to  animate  them  to  the  pur- 
suit ;  the  woods  would  nSford  opportunities  of 
ambush,  and  his  followers  must  often  disperse 
themselves  in  search  of  provisions,  who  would 
become  an  easy  prey,  dispirited  by  their  disap- 
pointment, and  tatigued  by  their  march.  On 
the  way  to  Venta  Cruz  he  should  have  nothing 
to  fear  but  from  open  attacks  and  expected 
enemies. 

Determining  therefore  to  pass  forward  to  Ven- 
ta Cruz,  he  asked  Pedro,  the  leader  of  the  S3rnie- 
rons,  whether  he  was  resolved  to  follow  him ;  and 
having  received  from  him  the  stroncfest  assu- 
rances that  nothing  should  separate  them,  com- 
manded his  men  to  refresh  themselves  and  prepare 
to  set  forward. 

When  they  came  within  a  mile  of  the  town, 
they  dismissed  the  mules  which  they  had*  made 
use  of  for  their  more  easy  and  speedy  passage, 
and  continued  tlicir  march  along  a  road  cut 
through  thick  woods,  in  which  a  company  of 
soldiers^  who  were  quartered  in  the  place  to 
defend  it  against  the  Symcrons,  had  posted  them- 
selves, together  with  a  convent  of  friars  headed 
by  one  «>f  their  brethren,  whose  zeal  against  the 
northern  heresy  had  incited  him  to  hazard  his 
person  and  assume  the  provmce  of  a  general. 

Drakf=»,  who  was  advertised  by  two  Symerons, 
whom  he  sent  before,  of  the  approach  of  the  | 
Spaniards,  commanded  his  followers  to  receive 
the  first  volley  without  firing. 

In  a  short'  time  he  heard  himself  summoned 
hy  the  S^panish  captain  to  yield,  with  a  promise  of 
protection  and  kind  treatment ;  to  which  he  an- 
swered with  defiance,  contempt,  and  the  dis- 
charge of  his  pistol. 

Immediately  the  Spaniards  poured  in  their  shot, 
hy  which  only  one  man  was  killed,  and  Drake, 
with  porne  others,  slightly  wounded  ;  upon  which 
the  st&rnal  was  given  by  Drake's  whistle  to  fall 
upon  tlienn.  The  English,  afler  discharging  their 
arrows  and  shot,  pressed  furiously  forward,  and 
drove  the  Spaniaras  before  them,  which  the  Sy- 
merons, whom  the  terror  of  the  shot  had  driven 
to  some  distance,  observed,  and  recalling  their 
courage,  animated  each  odiep  with  songs  in  their 


own  language,  and  rushed  forward  with  such  im- 
petuosity, that  they  overtook  them  noar  the  town, 
and,  supported  by  the  Ejiglish,  dispersed  them 
with  the  loss  of  only  one  man,  who,  afler  he  had 
received  his  wound  had  strength  and  resolution 
left  to  kill  his  assailant 

They  pursued  the  enemy  into  the  town,  in 
which  they  met  with  some  plunder,  which  was 
given  to  the  Symerons,  and  treated  the  inhabi- 
tants with  ^cat  clemency,  Drake  himself  going 
to  the  Spanish  ladies  to  assure  them  that  no  inju- 
ries should  be  offered  them ;  so  inseparable  is 
humanity  from  true  courage. 

Having  thus  broken  the  spirits,  and  scattered 
the  forces  of  the  Spaniards,  nc  pureued  his  march 
to  his  ship,  without  any  apprehension  of  danger, 
yet  with  great  speed,  being  very  solicitous  about 
the  state  of  the  crew ;  so  that  he  allowed  his 
men,  harassed  as  they  were,  but  little  time  for 
sleep  or  refreshment,  hut  by  kind  exhortations, 
gentle  authority,  and  a  cheerful  participation  of 
all  their  hardships,  prevailed  upon  them  to  bear, 
without  murmurs,  not  only  the  toil  of  travelling, 
but  on  some  days  the  pain  of  hunger. 

In  this  marph  he  owed  much  of  his  expedition 
to  the  assistance  of  the  Symcrons,  who  being 
accustomed  to  the  climate,  and  naturally  robust, 
not  only  brought  him  intelligence,  and  showea 
the  way,  but  carried  necessaries,  provided  vio- 
tualsj  and  built  lodgings,  and,  when  any  of  the 
Engfash  fainted  in  Sie  way,  two  of  them  would 
carry  him  between  them  for  two  miles  together  ; 
nor  was  their  valour  less  than  their  industry, 
afler  they  had  learned,  from  their  English  com- 
panions, to  despise  the  firearms  of  the  Spa- 
niards. 

When  they  were  within  five  leagues  of  the 
ships,  they  found  a  town  built  in  their  absence 
by  tiie  Symcrons,  at  which  Drake  consented  to 
halt,  sending  a  Symeron  to  tlie  ship  with  his  gold 
toothpick  as  a  token,  which,  thou|^  the  master 
knew  it,  was  not  sufficient  to  gam  the  messen- 
ger credit,  till  upon  examination  he  found  that  the 
captain,  having  ordered  him  to  regard  no  messen- 
ger without  nis  handwriting,  had  engraven  his 
name  upon  it  with  the  point  of  his  knife.  He 
then  sent  the  pmnace  up  the  river,  which  they 
met,  and  afterwards  sent  to  the  town  for  those 
whose  weariness  had  made  them  unable  to 
march  farther.  On  February  93,  the  whole 
company  was  reunited  ;  and  Drake,  whose  good 
or  ill  success  never  prevailed  over  his  piety,  cele- 
brated their  meeting  with  thanks  to  God. 

Drake,  not  yet  discouraged,  now  turned  his 
thoughts  to  new  prospects,  and  without  langtiish 
ing  in  melancholy  reflections  upon  his  past  mis- 
carriages, employed  himself  in  forming  schemes 
for  repairing  them.     Eager  of  action,  and  ac- 

Siainted  with  man's  nature,  he  never  suf!(*red 
leness  to  infect  his  followers  with  cowardice, 
but  kept  them  from  sinking  under  any  disap- 
pointment by  diverting  their  attention  to  some 
new  enterprise. 

Upon  consultation  with  his  own  men  and  the 
Symerons,  he  found  them  divided  in  their 
opinions:  some  declaring,  that,  before  they  en- 
gaged in  any  new  attempt,  it  was  necessorv  to 
increase  their  stores  of  provisions  ;  and  otWra 
urging,  that  the  ships  in  which  the  treasure  was 
conveyed,  should  be  immediately  attacked.  The 
Symerons  proposed  a  third  plan,  and  advised  him 
to  undertake  another  march  over  land  to  the  house 
of  one  PeEons  near  YeneWy  whose   slav!s» 
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broudit  hira  every  dey  more  than  two  hundred 
pounds  sterlini;  from  the  mines,  which  he  heaped 
together  in  a  strong  stone  house,  which  might  by 
the  help  of  the  English  be  easily  forced. 

DraKe,  being  unwilling  to  fatigue  his  followers 
with  another  joumny,  determined  to  comply  with 
both  the  other  opinions ;  and  manning  his  two 
pinnaces,  tiie  Boar  and  the  Minion,  he  sent  John 
Oxenham  in  the  Bear  towards  Tolon,  to  seize 
upon  pr'tvisions  j  and  went  himself  in  the  Minion 
to  the  Cabezos,  to  intercept  the  treasure  that  was 
to  be  transported  from  Vora^ia  and  that  coast  to 
the  fleet  at  Norabre  dc  Diof«,  first  dismissing  with 
presents  those  Sy morons  that  desired  to  return  to 
their  wives,  and  ordering  those  tliat  chose  to  re- 
main to  be  entertained  in  L'le  ship. 

Drake  took  at  die  Cabezas  a  Irigate  of  Nicara- 
gua, the  pilot  of  which  informed  him  that  there 
was,  in  the  harbour  of  Vcragua,  a  ship  freighted 
with  more  than  a  million  of  gold,  to  which  he 
offered  to  conduct  hira  (beinq  well  acquainted 
with  the  soundings)  if  ho  might  be  allowed  his 
flhare  of  the  prize  ;  so  much  was  his  avarice  supe- 
rior to  his  honesty. 

Drake,  after  some  dc^Iiberation,  complying  with 
the  pilot's  importunities,  sailed  towards  tlie  har- 
bour, but  had  nu  sooner  entered  the  moutli  of  it 
than  ho  heard  the  n-port  of  artillery,  which  was 
answered  by  others  at  a  greater  distance  ;  upon 
which  the  pilot  told  him  that  they  were  disco- 
vered, this  being  the  signal  appointed  by  the  go- 
vernor to  alarm  the  coast. 

Drake  now  thought  it  convenient  to  return  to 
the  ship,  tliat  he  luight  inquire  the  success  of  the 
other  pinnace,  which  he  found,  witli  a  frigate  that 
she  had  taken,  with  twenty-eight  fat  hogs,  two 
hundred  hens,  and  a  great  store  of  maize,  or  In- 
dian corn.  The  vessel  itself  was  so  strong  and 
well  built,  that  he  iitted  it  out  for  war,  determi- 
ning to  attack  the  fleet  at  Nombre  de  Dios. 

On  March  the  21st  he  set  sail  with  tlie  new 
frig;ate  and  the  Bear  towards  the  Cabezas,  at 
which  he  arrived  in  about  two  days,  and  found 
there  Tetu,  a  Frenchman,  with  a  sliip  of  war, 
who,  after  having  received  from  him  a  supply  of 
water,  and  other  necessaries,  entreated  tiiat  he 
might  join  with  him  in  his  attempt ;  which  Drake 
consenting  to,  admitted  him  to  accompany  him 
with  twenty  of  his  men,  stipulating  to  allow  them 
an  equal  share  of  whatever  booty  they  should 
gain.  Yet  were  they  not  without  some  suspicions 
of  danger  from  this  new  ally,  he  having  eighty 
men,  and  they  being  now  red.uced  to  thirty-one. 

Then  manning  the  frigate  and  two  pinnaces, 
they  set  sail  for  Uie  Cabezas,  where  they  left  the 
fri^te,  which  was  too  large  for  the  shallows  over 
wmch  they  were  to  pass,  and  proceeded  to  Rio 
Francisco.  Here  they  landed,  and  having  ordered 
the  pinnaces  to  return  to  the  same  place  on  the 
fourth  day  following,  traveled  through  the  woods 
towards  Kombro  oe  Dios,  with  such  silence  and 
regularity  as  surprised  the  French,  who  did  not 
imagine  the  Symerons  so  discreet  or  obedient  as 
thej^  appeared,  and  were  therefore  in  perpetual 
anxiety  about  the  fidelity  of  tiieir  guides,  and  the 
probability  of  their  return.  Nor  did  the  Symerons 
treat  them  with  that  submission  and  regard  which 
they  paid  to  the  English,  whose  bravery  and  con* 
duct  they  had  already  tried. 

At  lengthy  afler  a  laborious  march  of  more  than 
■even  leagues,  they  began  to  hear  the  hammers 
of  the  carpenters  m  the  bay,  it  bein^  the  custom 
In  that  hot  aeaMn  to  work  in  the  nioht,  and  m  a 


short  time  they  perceived  the  approach  of  tho^ 
recoes,  or  droves  of  mules  from  ranama.  Tbej 
now  no  longer  doubted  that  their  labours  would 
be  rewarded,  and  eveir  man  imagined  himself  se* 
cure  from  poverty  and  labour  for  the  remaining 
part  of  his  life.  They,  therefore,  when  the  mules 
came  up,  rushed  out  and  seized  them,  with  an 
alacrity  proportioned  to  their  expectations.  The 
three  oroves  consisted  of  one  hundred  and  nine 
mules,  each  of  which  carried  three  hundred  pounds 
weight  of  silver.  It  was  to  Uttle  purpose  that  the 
solmcrs  ordered  to  guard  the  treasure,  attempted 
resistance.  After  a  short  combat,  in  which  the 
French  captain,  and  one  of  the  Symerons,  were 
wounded,  it  appeared  with  how  much  greater  ar- 
dour men  are  animated  by  interest  than  tidehty. 

As  it  was  possible  for  them  to  cany  away  but 
a  small  part  <m  this  treasure,  after  having  wearied 
themselves  with  hiding  it  m  holes  and  shaUow 
waters,  they  detennined  to  return  by  the  saxne 
way,  and,  without  being  pursued,  entered  the 
woods,  where  tlie  French  captain,  being  disabled 
by  his  wound,  was  obUgea  to  stay,  two  of  bis 
company  continuing  with  him. 

When  they  had  gone  forward  about  two 
leagues,  the  Frenchmen  missed  another  of  their 
company,  who  upon  inquiry  was  known  to  be  in- 
toxicated with  wine,  and  supposed  to  have  loet 
himself  in  the  wood^  by  n^ecting  to  obs^ve  the 
guides. 

But  common  prudence  not  allowing  them  to 
hazard  the  whole  company  by  too  much  solicitude 
for  a  single  life,  they  travelled  on  towards  Rio- 
Francisco,  at  which  they  arrived  April  the  3d,  but, 
looking  out  for  their  pinnaces,  were  surprized  with 
the  si^t  of  seven  Spanish  shallops,  and  immedi-- 
ately  concluded  that  some  int^igence  of  their 
motions  had  been  carried  to  Nombre  de  Dios,  and- 
that  these  vessels  had  been  fitted  out  to  pursue 
them^  which  might  undoubtedly  have  overpowered' 
the  pinnaces  and  their  feeble  crew.  Nor  did  their 
suspicion  stop  here ;  but  immediately  it  occurred 
to  tnem,  that  their  men  had  been  compelled  by 
torture  to  discover  where  their  frigate  and  ship 
were  stationed,  which  being  weakly  manned,  ana 
without  the  presence  of  the  chief  commander, 
would  fall  into  their  hands,  almost  without  reaat- 
ance,  and  all  possibility  of  escaping  be  entirely 
cut  off 

These  reflections  sunk  tlie  whole  company  into- 
despair;  and  every  one,  instead  of  endeavouring 
to  break  through  the  difficulties  that  surrounded 
him,  resigned  up  himself  to  his  ill  fortune ;  when 
Dnuie,  ^ose  intrepidity  was  never  to  be  shaken,, 
and  whose  reason  was  never  to  be  surprised  or 
embarrassed,  represented  to  them  that,  though 
the  Spaniards  should  have  made  themselves  mas-. 
tens  of  their  pinnaces,  they  might  yet  be  hindered 
from  discovering  the  ships.    He  put  them  in  mind ' 
that  the  pinnaces  could  not  be  taken,  the  men  ex* 
amined,  their  examinations  compared,  the  resolu- 
tions formed,  theur  vessels  sent  out,  and  their  ships 
taken  in  an  instant    Some  time  must  necessarily 
be  spent  before  the  last  blow  could  be  struck ; 
and,  if  that  time  were  not  negligently  lost,  it  mi^t 
be  possible  for  some  of  them  to  r^ich  Uie  siupa 
before  the  enemy,  and  direct  them  to  change  their 
statiorL 

They  were  animated  with  this  disoourae,  by 
which  they  discovered  that  their  leader  waa  not 
without  hope ;  but  when  they  came  to  look  moro 
nearljT  into  their  situation,  tney  were  unable  to 
conceive  upoQ  what  it  was  fouaded.    To  piaa  by 
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tend  w«8  fanposnble.  as  the  way  lay  over  U^ 
mountains,  through  tnick  woods  and  deep  riven ; 
,  and  they  had  not  a  sin^e  boat  in  their  power,  so 
that  a  passage  by  water  seemed  equally  impracti- 
cable. But  Drake,  whose  penetration  immedi- 
ately discovered  all  the  circumstances  and  incon- 
vemences  of  every  scheme,  soon  determined  ujmo 
the  only  means  of  success  iriiich  their  condition 
afibrdea  ttxem ;  and  ordering  his  men  to  make  a 
raft  out  of  the  trees  that  were  then  floating  on  the 
river,  oflered  himself  to  put  off  to  sea  upon  it,  and 
cheerfidly  asked  who  would  accompany  him. 
John  Owen,  John  Smith,  and  two  Frenchmen, 
who  were  willing  to  share  his  fortune,  embarkea 
with  him  on  the  raft,  which  was  fitted  out  with  a 
sail  made  of  a  biscuit-sack,  and  an  oar  to  direct 
its  course  instead  of  a  rudder. 

Then  having  comforted  the  rest  with  assurances 
of  his  regard  for  them,  and  resolution  to  leave 
nothing  unattemptod  for  their  deliverance,  he  put 
ofl^  and  aflcr  having,  with  much  difficulty,  soiled 
three  leagues,  descried  two  pinnaces  hasting  to- 
wards him,  which  upon  a  nearer  approach,  he  dis- 
covered to  be  his  own,  and  perceiving  that  they 
anchored  behind  a  point  that  jutted  out  into  the 
sea,  he  put  to  shore,  and,  crossing  the  land  on 
foot,  was  received  by  his  company  with  that  satis- 
faction which  is  only  known  to  th(»e  that  have 
been  acquainted  with  dangers  and  distresses. 

The  same  night  they  rowed  to  Rio  Francisco, 
where  they  took  in  the  rest,  with  what  treasure 
ihey  had  been  able  to  carry  with  them  through 
the  woods;  then  sailing  back  with  the  utmost  ex- 
pedition, they  returned  to  their  frigate,  and  soon 
aflcr  to  their  ship,  where  Drake  mvided  the  gold 
and  silver  equally  between  the  French  and  the 
English. 

Here  they  spent  about  fourteen  days  in  fitting 
out  their  fiigate  more  completely,  and  then  dis- 
missing the  Spaniards  with  their  ship,  lay  a  few 
days  among  tneCabczas;  while  twelve  English 
and  sixteen  Symerons  travelled  once  more  into 
the  country,  as  well  to  recover  the  French  cap- 
tain, whom  they  had  left  wounded,  as  to^  bring 
away  the  treasure  which  they  had  hid  in  the 
sanus,  Drake,  whom  his  company  would  not 
suf!br  to  hazard  his  person  in  another  land  ex- 
pedition, went  with  them  to  Rio  Francisco,  where 
ne  found  one  of  the  Frenchmen  who  had  stayed 
to  attend  their  captain,  and  was  informed  by  mm, 
upon  his  inauines  after  his  fortune,  that,  half  an 
hour  after  uieir  separation,  the  Spaniards  came 
upon  them,  and  easily  seized  upon  the  wounded 
captain ;  but  that  his  companion  might  have  es- 
caped with  him,  had  he  not  preferred  money  to 
life ;  for,  seeing  him  throw  down  a  box  of  icwels 
that  retarded  mm,  he  could  not  forbear  taking  it 
up;  and  ^th  that,  and  the  gold  which  he  had 
already,  was  so  loaded  that  he  could  not  escape. 
With  regard  to  the  bars  of  gold  and  silver,  which 
they  had  concealed  in  the  ground,  he  informed 
them  that  two  thousand  men  had  been  employed 
in  digging  for  them. 

The  men,  however,  either  mistrusting  the  in- 
former's veracity,  or  confident  that  what  they  had 
hidden  could  not  be  found,  pursued  their  journey; 
but  upon  their  arrival  at  the  place,  found  the 
ground  turned  up  for  two  miles  round,  and  were 
able  to  recover  no  more  than  thirteen  bars  ofsilvcr. 
and  a  small  quantity  of  gold.  They  discovered 
afterwards  that  thi:  Frenchman  who  was  left  in 
the  woods,  faJIinf»  ;ift"rwards  into  the  hands  of 
the  Spaniards,  was  tortured  by  them  till  he  con- 


fessed  where  Drake  had  concealed  his  phmder. 
So  fatal  to  Drake's  expedition  was  the  drunken- 
ness of  his  followers. 

Then  dismissing  the  French,  they  passed  by 
Carthagena  with  meir  colours  flying,  and  soon 
after  tM>k  a  frigate  laden  with  provisions  and 
honey,  which  they  valued  as  a  great  restorative^ 
and  then  sailed  away  to  the  Cabezas. 

Here  they  stayed  about  a  week  to  dean  their 
vessels,  ana  fit  them  for  a  long  vojrage.  detei^ 
mining  to  set  sail  for  England;  and,  tnat  the 
faithfiu  Symerons  might  not  so  away  unrewarded, 
broke  up  their  pinnaces,  and  gave  them  the  iron, 
the  most  valuable  present  in  the  world  to  a  nation 
whose  only  employments  were  war  and  huntings 
and  among  whom  show  and  luxury  had  no  place. 

Pedro,  their  captain,  l>eing  desired  by  Drake  to 

fo  through  the  ship,  and  to  choose  what  he  most 
e^red,  fixed  his  eye  upon  a  scimitar  set  with 
diamonds,  which  the  French  captain  had  present* 
ed  to  Drake,  and  being  unwilling  to  ask  for  so 
valuable  a  present,  oflered  for  it  four  large  quoits, 
or  thick  plates  of  gold,  which  he  had  hitherto  con- 
cealed; but  Drake,  desirous  to  show  him  t^U 
fidelity  is  seldom  without  a  recompense,  save  it 
him  with  the  highest  professions  of  satinaction 
and  esteem.  Pedro,  receiving  it  with  the  utmost 
gratitude,  informed  him,  that  by  bestowing  it  he 
nad  conferred  greatness  and  honour  upon  him; 
for  by  presenting  it  to  his  king,  he  doubted  not  of 
obtaining  the  highest  rank  amongst  the  Syme> 
rons.  He  then  persisted  in  his  resolution  of 
leaving  the  gold,  wnich  was  generously  thrown  by 
Drake  into  the  common  stock ;  for  he  said,  that 
those,  at  whose  expenses  he  had  been  sent  out, 
ought  to  share  in  all  the  gain  of  the  expedition, 
whatever  pretence  cavil  and  chicanery  might  sup- 
ply for  the  appropriation  of  any  part  of  it  Thus 
was  Dmko*8  character  consistent  with  itsdf ;  he 
was  equally  superior  to  avarice  and  fear,  and 
through  whatever  danger  he  might  go  in  quest  of 
gold,  he  thought  it  not  valuable  enough  to  be  ob- 
tained by  artifice  or  dishonesty. 

They  now  forsook  the  coast  of  America,  which 
ibr  many  months  they  had  kept  in  perpetual 
alarms,  naving  taken  more  than  two  hundred 
ships  of  all  sizes  between  Carthagena  and  Nom- 
bre  de  Dies,  of  which  they  never  destroyed  any, 
unless  they  were  fitted  out  against  them,  nor  ever 
detained  tne  prisoners  longer  than  was  necessary 
for  their  own  security  or  concealment,  providing 
for  them  in  the  same  manner  as  for  themselves, 
and  protecting  them  from  the  malice  of  the  Syme- 
rons ;  a  behaviour  which  humanity  dictates,  and 
which,  perhaps,  even  policy  cannot  cUsapprove. 
He  must  certainly  meet  with  obstinate  opposition 
who  makes  it  equally  dangerous  to  yield  as  to 
resist,  and  who  leaves  his  enemies  no  hopes  but 
from  victory. 

What  riches  they  acquired  is  not  particulariy 
related ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  the  plun- 
der of  so  many  vessels,  together  with  the  silver 
which  they  seized  at  Norabre  de  Dios,  must 
amount  to  a  very  large  sum,  though  the  part  that 
was  allotted  to  Drake  was  not  sufficient  to  lull 
him  in  effeminacy,  or  to  repress  his  natural  incli- 
nation to  adventures. 

They  arrived  at  Plymouth  on  the  9th  of  August, 
1573,  on  Sunday,  in  the  afternoon  ;  and  so  much 
were  the  people  delighted  with  the  news  of  their 
arrival,  that  they  left  the  preacher,  and  run  in 
crowds  to  the  quay  with  shouts  and  congiutuU* 
tions. 
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Dnke  having;  in  his  former  expedition,  had  a 
view  of  the  South  Sea,  and  formed  a  resolution 
to  sail  upon  it,  did  not  suffer  himself  to  be  diverted 
from  bis  design  by  the  prospect  of  any  difHculties 
that  might  obstruct  the  attempt,  nor  any  dangers 
that  might  attend  the  execution  ;  obstacles  which 
brave  men  oflcn  find  it  more  easy  to  overcome, 
than  secret  envj'  and  domestic  treachery. 

Drake's  reputation  was  now  sufficiently  ad- 
vanced to  incite  detraction  and  opposition ;  and 
it  is  easy  to  ima^ne  that  a  man  by  nature  supe- 
rior to  mean  artifices,  and  bred,  from  his  earhest 
years,  to  the  labour  and  hardships  of  a  sea  Ufc, 
was  very  little  acc^uainted  with  pohcy  and  intrigue, 
very  little  versed  m  the  methocls  of  application  to 
the  powerful  and  great,  and  unable  to  obviate  the 
j>ractices  of  those  whom  his  merit  has  made  his 
/enemies. 

Nor  are  such  the  only  opponents  of  great  en- 
l^erprises  :  there  are  some  men,  of  narrow  views 
and  ^ovelUng  conceptions,  who  witliout  the  in- 
stigation of  personal  malice,  treat  every  new  at- 
tempt as  wila  and  chimerical,  and  look  upon  every 
^endeavour  to  depart  from  the  beaten  track  as  the 
rash  effort  of  a  warm  imagination,  or  the  glit^ 
■tering  speculation  of  an  exalted  mind,  that  may 
j>lease  and  dazzle  for  a  time,  but  can  produce  no 
jeal  or  lasting  advantage. 

These  men  value  themselves  upon  a  perpetual 
skepticism,  upon  believing  nothing  but  their  own 
senses,  upon  calling  for  demonstration  where  it 
cannot  possibly  be  obtained,  and  sometimes  upon 
holding  out  against  it  when  it  is  laid  before  them ; 
upon  inventing  arguments  against  the  success  of 
any  new  undertaking,  and,  where  arguments  can- 
not be  found,  upon  treating  it  with  contempt  and 
lidicule. 

Such  have  been  the  most  formidable  enemies 
.of  the  great  benefactors  to  mankind,  and  to  these 
we  can  hardlydoubt  but  that  much  of  the  oppo- 
sition which  Drake  met  with  is  to  be  attributed ; 
lor  their  notions  and  discourse  are  so  agreeable 
to  the  lazy,  the  envious,  and  the  timorous,  that 
they  seldom  fail  of  beconung  popular,  and  direct- 
ing the  opinions  of  mankind.  , 

^JVhatsoever  were  his  obstacles,  and  whatso- 
ever the  motives  that  produced  them,  it  was  not 
till  the  year  1577,  that  ne  was  able  to  assemble  a 
force  proportioned  to  his  design,  and  to  obtain  a 
oonmusdon  from  the  queen,  oy  which  he  was 
constituted  captain  general  of  a  fleet  consisting 
of  five  vessels,  of  which  the  Pelican,  admiral,  of  a 
hundred  tons,  was  commanded  by  himself;  the 
Elizabeth,  vice-admiral,  of  eighty  tons,  by  John 
Winter ;  the  Marigold,  of  tfirty  tons,  by  John 
Thomas ;  the  Swan,  of  fif^  tons,  by  John  Ches- 
ter ;  the  Christopher,  of  fifteen  tons,  by  Thomas 
Moche,  the  same,  as  it  seems,  who  was  carpenter 
in  the  former  voyage,  and  destroyed  one  of  the 
ships  by  Drake's  direction. 

These  ships,  e(|uipped  partly  by  himself  and 
partly  by  other  pnvate  adventurers,  he  manned 
with  164  stout  sailors,  and  furnished  with  such 
provisions  as  he  judged  necessary  for  the  long 
voyage  in  which  he  was  engaged.  Nor  did  he 
confine  his  concern  to  naval  stores,  or  militaiy 
preparations ;  but  carried  wth  him  whatever  he 
thought  might  contribute  to  raise  in  Uiose  nations, 
with  which  he  should  have  any  intercourse,  Uie 
highest  ideas  of  the  politeness  and  magnificence 
or  his  native  country.  He  therefore  not  only 
procured  a  complete  service  of  silver  for  his  own 
table,  and  furnished  tlie  cook-room  with  many 


vessels  of  the  same  metal,  bat  easi^ed  BevenJ 
musicians  to  accompany  him ;  right^  judging  that 
nothing  would  more  excite  the  ^miration  of  any 
savage  and  uncivilized  people. 

Having  been  driven  oack  by  a  tempest  in  their 
first  attempt,  and  obliged  to  return  to  Plymouth, 
to  repair  the  damages  which  they  had  sufi^.Tcd, 
they  set  sail  again  from  thence  on  the  1 3th  ol 
December,  1577,  and  on  the  25th  had  sight  of 
Cape  Cantire,  in  Barbary,  from  whence  they 
coasted  on  southward  to  the  island  of  Mogador*', 
which  Drake  had  appointed  for  the  first  place  of 
rendezvous,  and  on  the  27th  brought  the  whole 
fleet  to  anchor  in  a  harbour  on  the  main  land. 

They  were  soon  after  their  arrival  discovered 
by  the  Moors  that  inhabited  those  coasts,  who 
sent  two  of  the  principal  men  among  them  on 
board  Drake's  snip,  receiving  at  the  same  time 
two  of  his  company  as  hostages.  These  men  he 
not  only  treated  in  tne  most  splendid  manner,  but 
presented  with  such  things  as  they  appeared  most 
to  admire;  it  being  with  him  an  established 
maxim,  to  endeavour  to  secure  in  evoiy  country 
a  kind  reception  to  such  Englishmen  as  mi^ht 
come  after  him,  by  treating  the  inhabitants  with 
kindness  and  generosity ;  a  conduct  at  once  psi 
and  pohtic,  to  the  neglect  of  which  may  be  attri- 
buted many  of  tlie  injuries  suffered  by  our  sailors 
in  distant  countries,  which  are  generally  ascribed, 
rather  to  the  eflects  of  the  wickedness  and  folly 
of  our  own  commanders,  than  the  barbarity  of 
the  natives,  who  seldom  fall  upon  any  unless  they 
have  been  first  plundered  or  insulted ;  and,  in 
revenging  the  ravages  of  one  crew  upon  another 
of  the  same  nation,  are  guilt}'  of  nothing  but  what 
is  countenanced  by  tlie  example  of  the  Europeans 
themselves. 

But  this  ftiendly  intercourse  was  in  appearance 
soon  broken  ;  for^  on  the  next  day.  observing  the 
Moors  making  signals  from  the  land,  they  sent 
out  their  boat,  as  before,  to  fetch  them  to  the  ship, 
and  one  John  Pry  leaped  ashore,  intending  to 
become  a  hostage  as  on  the  former  day,  when  im- 
mediately he  was  seized  by  the  Moors  ;  and  the 
crew  observing  great  numbers  to  start  up  from 
behind  the  rock  with  weapons  in  their  liands, 
found  it  madness  to  attempt  his  rescue,  and  tliero- 
fore  provided  for  their  own  security  by  returning 
to  the  sliip. 

Fry  was  immediately  carried  to  the  king,  who, 
being  then  in  continual  expectalion  of  an  inva- 
sion from  Portugal,  suspected  tliat  these  ships 
were  sent  only  to  observe  the  coast,  and  discover 
a  proper  harbour  for  the  main  fleet ;  but  being 
informed  who  tliey  were,  and  whither  they  were 
bound,  not  only  dismissed  his  captive,  but  matlo 
large  offers  of'^ friendship  and  aitsistance,  wfiii  h 
Drake,  however,  did  not  stay  to  receive,  but  being 
distrusted  at  tliis  breach  of  the  laws  of  romnicrcc, 
and  afraid  of  farther  \iolence,  afler  having  spent 
some  days  in  searching  for  his  man,  in  whicJi  he 
met  with  no  resistance,  lefl  the  coast  on  Dtrcm- 
ber  31,  some  lime  before  Fry*s  return,  who,  bi-ing 
obliged  by  this  accident  to  somewhat  a  lonij.r 
residence  among  the  Moors,  was  aflerwards  sent 
home  in  a  merchant's  ship. 

On  January  16,  they  arrived  at  Cape  Blanc, 
having  in  their  passage  taken  several  Spanish 
vessels.  Here,  while  Drake  was  employing  liis 
men  in  catching  fish,  of  which  this  coast  affords 
great  plenty,  and  various  kinds,  the  inhabitants 
came  down  to  the  sea-side  with  tlieir  oUsoi-srea, 
or  leather  bottles,  to  tialiic  for  water,  wliich  they 
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woe  wfllmg  to  pindttn  widiwiibergrise  and  ot^ 
gumd.  out  I^rake  oomplAssionating  the  nuBery 
of  their  condition,  gave  them  water  whenever 
they  asked  for  it.  andleft  them  their  commodities 
to  traffic  with,  wnen  they  should  be  ag&in  reduced 
to  the  same  distress,  without  finding  the  same 
generosity  to  relieve  them. 

Here  having  discharged  some  Spanish  ships 
which  they  had  taken,  tney  set  sail  towards  tne 
Isles  of  Cape  Verd,  and,  on  January  28,  came  to 
knchor  before  Mayo,  hoping  to  furnish  themselves 
with  fresh  water ;  but  having  landed,  they  found 
the  town  by  the  water-side  entirely  deserted,  and, 
marching  rarther  up  the  country,  saw  the  valleys 
extremely  fruitful,  and  abounding  with  ripe  figs, 
cocoas,  and  plantains,  but  could  by  no  means 
prevail  upon  the  inhabitantB  to  converse  or  traffic 
with  them ;  however,  the^  were  tfuflbred  by  them 
to  range  the  country  without  molestation,  but 
found  DO  water,  except  at  such  a  distance  from 
the  sea  that  the  labour  of  conveying  it  to  the  ships 
was  greater  than  it  was  at  that  time  necessary 
for  them  to  undergo.  Salt,  had  they  wanted  it, 
might  have  been  Stained  with  less  trouble,  being 
left  by  the  sea  upon  the  sand,  and  hardened  by 
the  sun  during  tlie  ebb,  in  such  quantities,  that  the 
chief  traffic  of  their  island  is  carried  on  with  it 

January  31,  they  passed  by  St  Ja^,  an  island 
at  that  time  divided  oetween  the  natives  and  the 
Portuguese,  who,  first  entering  these  islands 
under  the  show  of  traffic,  by  decrees  established 
themselves,  claimed  a  superiority  over  the  ori- 
ginal inhabitants,  and  harassed  them  with  such 
cruelty,  that  they  obliged  them  either  to  fly  to  the 
woods  and  mountains,  and  perish  with  hunger, 
or  to  take  up  arms  against  their  bppressors,  and, 
under  the  insuperable  disadvantages  with  which 
the^  contended,  to  die  almost  without  a  battle  in 
defbnce  of  their  natural  rights  and  andent  pos- 
aesaona. 

Such  treatment  had  the  natives  of  St  Ja^ 
received,  which  had  driven  them  into  the  rocky 
parts  of  the  island,  from  whence  they  made  in- 
cursions into  the  plantations  of  the  Portuguese, 
sometimes  with  loss,  but  generally  with  that  suc- 
cess which  desperation  naturally  procures ;  so 
that  the  Portuguese  were  in  continual  alarms,  and 
lived  with  the  natural  consequences  of  guilt,  ter- 
ror and  anxiety.  They  were  wealthy,  but  not 
happVj  and  possessed  the  island,  but  not  en- 
Joyea  it 

They  then  sailed  on  within  sight  of  Fogo,  an 
island  so  called  from  a  mountain,  about  the  mid^ 
die  of  it,  continually  burning,  and,  like  the  rest, 
inhabited  by  the  Portuguese ;  two  leagues  to  the 
south  of  wnich  lies  Brava,  which  has  received  its 
name  fiiom  its  fertility,  abounding,  though  unin- 
habited, with  all  kinds  of  fruits,  and  watered  with 
great  numbera  of  springs  and  brooks,  which 
would  easily  invito  the  possessors  of  the  adjacent 
islands  to  settle  on  it,  but  that  it  affords  neither 
harbour  nor  anchorage.  Drake,  after  having  sent 
out  his  boats  with  plummets,  was  not  able  to  find 
any  ground  about  it ;  and  it  is  reported,  that  many 
experiments  have  been  made  with  the  same  suc- 
cess ;  however,  he  took  in  water  sufficient,  and 
on  the  2d  of  February  set  sail  for  the  Straits  of 
Magellaiu 

Chi  February  17,  tliey  passed  the  e<)uator,  and 
continued  their  voyage,  with  sometimes  calms, 
and  sometimes  contrary  winds,  but  without  any 
memorable  accident,  to  March  88,  when  one  of 
their  vessels^  with  twenty-eight  men^  and  the 


greatest  part  of  their  freeh  water  on  boaid« 

was,  to  their  great  discouragement,  separated 
from  them  ;  but  their  perplexity  lasted  not  long, 
for  on  the  next  day  they  discovered  and  rejoinea 
their  associates. 

In  their  long  course,  which  gave  them  opportu' 
nities  of  observing  several  animals,  both  in  the 
air  and  water,  at  that  time  very  little  known,  no- 
thiiig  entertained  or  surprised  them  more  than 
the  Flying  Fish,  which  is  near  of  the  same  size  with 
a  hemng,  and  has  fins  of  the  length  of  his  whole 
bodv,  by  the  help  of  which,  when  he  is  pursued  hf 
the  bonito,  or  great  mackerel,  as  soon  i^  he  finds 
himself  upon  the  point  of  being  taken,  he  spring 
up  into  tne  air,  and  flics  forward  as  long  as  his 
wmgs  continue  wet,  moisture  being,  as  it  seemS| 
necessary  to  make  them  pliant  and  moveable ; 
and  when  they  become  dry  and  stif^  he  falls 
down  into  the  water,  unless  some  bark  or  ship  in" 
tercepthim^  and  dips  them  again  for  a  second 
flight  This  unhappy  animal  is  not  only  purbuetl 
by  fishes  in  his  natural  element,  but  attacked  in 
the  air,  where  he  hopes  for  security,  by  the  doi^ 
or  sparkite,  a  great  bird  that  preys  upon  fish ;  and 
their  species  must  surely  be  destroyed,  were  not 
their  increase  so  great,  tnat  the  young  fiy,  in  one 
part  of  the  year,  covera  the  sea. 

There  is  another  fish,  named  the  cuttil,  ol 
which  whole  shoals  will  sonietimes  rise  at  onctf 
out  of  the  water,  and  of  which  a  great  multxtudtf 
fell  into  their  ship. 

At  length,  having  sailed  without  sig^t  of  land 
for  sixty-three  days,  they  arrived,  April  5^  at  the 
coast  ot  Brazil,  where,  on  the  7th,  the  Christopher 
was  separated  aeain  from  them  by  a  storm ;  after 
which  they  sailed  near  the  land  to  the  southwaitl^ 
and  on  the  14th  anchored  under  a  cape,  Y^hich 
they  afterwards  called  Cape  Joy,  because  in  two 
days  the  vessel  which  they  had  lost  returned  to 
them. 

Having  spent  a  fortnight  in  the  river  of  Plata^ 
to  refresh  his  men  after  their  long  voyage,  ana 
then  standing  out  to  sea,  he  was  again  surprised 
by  a  sudden  storm,  in  which  they  lost  sight  ot 
the  Swan»  This  accident  determined  Drake  to 
contract  the  number  of  his  fleet,  that  he  might 
not  only  avoid  the  inconveidence  of  such  frequent 
separations,  but  ease  the  labour  of  his  men,  by 
having  more  hands  in  each  vessel. 

For  this  purpose  he  sailed  along  the  coast,  id 
quest  of  a  commodious  harboun  and^  on  May  IS, 
oiscovercd  a  bay,  which  seemed  not  improper  fof 
their  purpose,  but  which  they  durst  not  enter  till 
it  was  examined ;  an  employment  in  whicJi 
Drake  never  trusted  any,  whatever  might  be  his 
confidence  in  his  followers  on  other  oocasiontf. 
He  well  knew  how  fatal  one  moment's  inattentioil 
might  be,  and  how  easily  almost  eveiy  man  su^ 
fcrs  himself  to  be  surprized  by  indolence  and  se 
curity.  He  knew  the  same  credulity  that  might 
prevail  u{)on  him  to  trust  anotlicr,  nught  induce 
another  to  commit  tho  same  office  to  a  tiiird ;  and 
it  must  be,  at  length,  tliat  some  of  them  would 
be  dcccivcfL  He  therefore,  as  at  other  times,  or- 
dered the  boat  to  be  hoistca  out,  and  taking  the 
line  into  his  hand,  went  on  sounding  the  passage 
till  ho  was  three  leagues  from  his  ship  :  when,  on 
a  sudden,  the  weather  clianged,  the  skies  blacken- 
ed, tlie  windn  wliistled,  and  all  the  usual  forcrun- 
nere  of  a  storm  began  to  threaten  them  ;  nothing 
was  now  desired  but  to  return  to  the  ship,  but  the 
thickness  of  the  fog  intercepting  it  from  their 
sight  made  the  attempt  little  other  than  deeperatHr 
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B|7  90  many  i]iifi>reBeeii  aoddenti  is  prudence 
itielf  liable  to  be  embairaflsed !  So  difficult  is 
it  flometimes  for  the  quickest  sagacity,  and  most 
enlightened  experience,  to  judge  what  measures 
ought  to  be  taken !  To  trust  another  to  sound  as 
unknown  coast,  appeared  to  Drake  folly  and  pre- 
sumption ;  to  be  absent  from  his  fleet  mougfa  but 
for  an  hour,  proved  nothing  less  than  to  hazard 
the  success  of  all  their  labours,  hardships,  and 
dangers. 

In  this  perplexity,  which  Drake  was  not  more 
sensible  of  than  those  whom  he  had  left  in  the 
ships,  nothing  was  to  be  omitted,  however  dan- 
gerous, that  might  contribute  to  extricate  them 
Rom  it,  as  they  could  venture  nothing  of  equal 
value  with  the  life  of  their  general.  Captain 
Thomas,  therefore,  having  tne  li^Gtest  vessel, 
steered  boldly  into  the  bay,  and  takuig  the  gene- 
ral aboard,  dropped  anchor,  and  lay  out  of  dan- 
fetf  while  the  rest  that  were  in  the  open  sea  suf- 
fered much  from  the  temjpest,  and  the  Mary,  a 
Portuguese  prize,  was  dnven  away  before  the 
wind ;  the  others  as  soon  as  the  tempest  was 
over,  discovering  by  the  fires  which  were  made 
on  snore  where  Drue  was,  repaired  to  him. 

Here  going  on  shore  they  met  with  no  inhabi- 
tants, though  there  were  several  houses  or  huts 
standing,  in  which  they  found  a  good  quantity  of 
dried  fowls,  and  among  them  a  great  number  of 
ostriches,  of  which  the  thighs  were  as  large  as 
those  of  a  sheep.  These  birds  are  too  heavy 
and  unwieldy  to  rise  from  the  ground,  but  with 
the  help  of  tneir  wings  run  so  swiftly,  that  the 
English  could  never  come  near  enough  to  shoot 
at  mem.  The  Indians,  commonly,  by  holding  a 
large  plume  of  fiaathers  before  them,  and  walkmg 
gently  forward,  drive  the  ostriches  into  some  nar- 
row neck,  or  point  of  land,  then  spreading  a 
strong  net  from  one  side  to  the  other,  to  hinder 
them  from  returning  back  to  the  open  fields,  set 
their  dogs  upon  them,  thus  confined  between  the 
net  and  the  water ;  and  when  they  are  thrown  on 
their  backs^  rush  in  and  take  them. 

Notfindmg  this  harbour  convenient  or  well 
stored  with  wood  and  water,  they  left  it  on  the 
15th  of  May,  and  on  the  l8th  entered  another 
much  safer,  and  more  commodious,  which  they 
no  sooner  arrived  at,  than  Drake,  whose  restless 
application  never  remitted,  sent  Winter  to  the 
southward,  in  quest  of  those  ships  which  were 
absent,  and  inunediately  after  sailed  himself  to 
the  northward,  and,  happily,  meetine  with  the 
Swan,  conducted  it  to  the  rest  of  the  fleet ;  afler 
which,  in  pursuance  of  his  former  resolution,  he 
ordered  it  to  be  broken  up,  reserving  the  iron 
work  for  a  future  supply.  The  omer  vessel 
which  they  lost  in  the  late  storm  could  not  be 
discovered. 

While  they  were  thus  employed  upon  an  island 
about  a  mile  from  the  main  land,  to  which,  at  low 
.water,  there  was  a  passage  on  foot,  they  were 
discovered  by  the  natives,  who  appeared  upon  a 
lull  at  a  distance,  dancing  and  nolding  up  their 
hands  as  beckoning  the  English  to  them;  which 
Drake  observing,  sent  out  a  boat  with  knives, 
bdls,  and  bugles,  and  such  things  as,  by  their 
usefulness  or  novelty,  he  imagined  would  be 
agreeable.  As  soon  as  the  En^ish  landed,  they 
observed  two  men  running  towards  them  as  de-' 

Suted  by  the  company,  who  came  within  a  little 
istance,  and  then  standing  still,  coidd  not  be 
prevailed  upon  to  come  nearer.     The  English 


fixed  in  the  ground,  and  then  retuing  saw  the 
Indians  advance,  wno,  taking  what  they  found 
upon  the  pole,  left  in  return  such  feathers  as  they 
wear  upon  thor  heads,  with  a  small  bone  about 
six  inches  in  length,  carved  round  the  top,  and 
burnished. 

Drake,  observing  their  inclination  to  fiiendship 
and  traffic,  advanced  with  some  of  his  company 
towards  the  hill,  upon  sight  of  whom  the  Indians 
ranged  themselves  in  a  line  from  east  to  west,  and 
one  of  them  running  from  one  end  of  the  rank  to 
the  other,  backwards  and  fom^ards,  bowed  him- 
self towards  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun,  hold- 
ing his  hands  over  hisliead,  and  frequently  stopping 
in  the  middle  of  the  rank,  leaping  up  towards  the 
moon,  which  then  shone  directly  over  their  heads; 
thus  calling  the  sun  and  moon,  the  deities  they 
worship,  to  witness  the  sincerity  of  their  profes- 
sions of  peace  and  friendship.  While  this  cere- 
mony was  performed,  Drake  and  hb  company 
ascended  the  hill  to  the  apparent  terror  of  the  In- 
dians, whose  apprehensions  when  the  English 
perceived  they  peaceably  retired  ;  which  gave 
the  natives  so  much  encouragement,  that  they 
came  forward  immediately,  and  exchanged  their 
arrows,  feathers,  and  bones^  for  such  trifles  as 
were  offered  them. 

Thus  they  traded  for  some  time  ;^  but  by  fre- 
quent intercourse  finding  that  no  violence  was 
intended«>they  became  familiar^  and  mingled  with 
the  English  without  the  least  distrust 

They  go  quite  naked,  except  a  skin  of  some 
animal,  which  they  throw  over  their  shoulders 
when  they  lie  in  tne  open  air.  They  knit  up 
their  hair  which  is  very  long,  with  a  roll  of  os- 
trich featherSj  and  usually  carry  their  arrovrs 
wrapped  up  in  it,  that  they  may  not  incumber 
them,  they  Wing  made  witn  reeds,  headed  with 
flint,  and  therefore  not  heavy.  Their  bows  are 
about  an  ell  long. 

Their  chief  ornament  is  paint,  wUch  they  nm 
of  several  kinds,  delineating  generally  upon  their 
bodies  the  figures  of  the  sun  and  moon,  in  honour 
of  their  deities. 

It  is  observable,  that  most  nations,  amongst 
whom  the  use  of  clothes  is  unknown,  paint  their 
bodies.  Such  was  the  practice  of  the  first  inhabi- 
tants of  our  own  country.  From  this  custom  did 
our  earliest  enemies,  the  Picts,  owe  their  dociomi- 
nation.  As  it  is  not  probable  that  caprice  or 
fancy  should  be  uniform,  there  must  be,  doubtless^ 
some  reason  for  a  practice  so  general,  and  pro- 
vailing  in  distant  parts  of  the  world,  which  nave 
no  communication  with  each  other.  The  origi- 
nal end  of  painting  their  bodies  was,  probably,  to 
exclude  the  cold  ;  an  end  which,  if  we  beheye 
some  relations,  is  so  efiectually  produced  by  it, 
that  the  men  thus  painted  never  shiver  at  the 
most  piercing  blasts.  But  doubtless  any  people 
so  hardened  oy  continual  severities,  woul^  even 
without  paint,  be  less  sensible  of  the  cold  than 
the  civilized  inhabitants  of  the  same  dimate. 
However,  this  practice  may  contribute,  in  some 
degree,  to  defend  them  from  the  injuries  of  win- 
ter, and,  in  those  cUmates  where  little  evaporates 
by  the  pores,  may  be  used  with  no  great  incon- 
venience ;  but  in  hot  countries,  where  perspiration 
in  greater  degree  is  necessanr,  the  natives  only 
use  unction  to  preserve  them  from  the  other  ex- 
treme of  weather :  so  well  do  either  reason  or 
experience  supply  the  place  of  science  in  savage 
countries. 


therefore  tied  their  presente  to  a  pole,  which  they  |     They  had  no  canoes  like  the  other  ]iidiaii% 
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WM  probably  tbe  roasoa  wny  the  birds  in  the 
adjacent  islands  were  so  tame,  that  they  mifi^t  be 
taken  with  the  hand,  having  never  been  before 
fiidited  or  molested.  The  great  plen^  of  fowls 
andseals,  which  crowded  the  shallows  in  such 
nnmbers  that  they  killed  ^t  their  first  anival  two 
hundred  ^  fhem  in  an  hour,  contributed  much 
to  the  refireshment  of  the  English,  who  named 
theplaoe  Seal  Bay,  from  that  animal. 

These  seals  seemed  to  be  the  chief  food  of  the 
natives,  for  the  English  often  found  raw  pieces  of 
tiietr  flesh  half  eaten,  and  left  as  they  supposed, 
after  a  full  meal  by  the  Indians,  whom  they  never 
knew  to  make  use  of  fire,  or  any  art,  in  cbessing 
or  preparing  their  victuals. 

Nor  were  their  other  customs  less  wild  or  un- 
couth than  their  way  of  feeding ;  one  of  them 
having  received  a  cap  off  the  general*s  head,  and 
being  extremely  pleased  as  well  with  tiie  honour 
as  the  gift,  to  express  his  gratitude,  and  confirm 
the  alliance  between  them,  retired  to  a  little  dis- 
tance, and  thrusting  an  arrow  into  his  leg,  let 
the  blood  run  upon  the  ground,  testifying  as  it 
is  probable,  that  he  valued^  Drake's  friendship 
«bovelife. 

Havinc  stayed  fifteen  days  among  these  friendly 
savages  m  47  deg.  30  min.  S.  Lat,  on  June  3, 
they  set  sail  towards  the  South  Sea,  and  six  days 
afterwards  stopped  at  another  little  bay  to  break 
np  the  Christopner.  Then  passing  on,  they  cast 
anchor  in  anotner  bay,  not  more  than  SO  leagues 
distant  from  the  Straits  of  Magellan. 

It  was  now  time  seriously  to  deliberate  in  what 
manner  Ihey  should  act  with  regard  to  the  Por- 
tuguese prize^  which,  having  been  separated  from 
them  by  the  storm,  had  not  yet  rejoined  them.  To 
return  m  search  of  it  was  sufficiently  mortifying ; 
to  proceed  without  it.  was  not  only  to  drorive 
themselves  of  a  consiaerable  part  of  their  force, 
but  to  expose  their  finends  and  companions,  whom 
common  hardships  and  dangers  nad  endeared 
to  them,  to  certain  death  or  captivity.  This  con- 
sideration prevailed;  and  therefore  on  the  18th, 
after  prayers  to  €roid,  with  which  Drake  never 
fbfgot  to  begin  an  enterprize,  he  put  to  sea,  and 
Ifae  next  day,  near  Port  Julian,  discovered  theb 
associates,  whose  ship  was  now  erown  leaky, 
having  suflered  much,  both  in  the  nrst  storm  by 
which  they  were  dispersed,  and  afterwards  in 
fruitless  attempts  to  regain  the  fleet 

Drake,  therefore,  being  desirous  to  relieve  their 
fttigues,  entered  Port  Julian,  and,  as  it  was  his 
custom  always  to  attend  in  person  when  any  im- 
portant business  was  in  hand,  went  ashore  with 
some  of  the  chief  of  his  company,  to  seek  for 
water,  where  he  was  immediately  accosted  by 
two  natives^  of  whom  Magellan  left  a  veiy  terri- 
ble account,  having  descried  them  as  a  nation  of 
pants  and  monsters ;  nor  is  his  narrative  entirely 
without  foundation,  for  they  are  of  the  largest 
^ane,  though  not  taller  than  some  Eagtishmen: 
their  strength  is  proportioned  to  their  bulk,  and 
their  v<Mce  loud,  Doisterous,  and  tenible.  What 
were  their  manners  before  the  arrival  of  the  Spa- 
ntsids,  it  is  not  possible  to  discover;  but  the 
•laugUter  made  of  their  countrymen,  perhaps 
without  provocation,  by  these  cruel  intruders, 
ajid  tibe  genoal  massacre  with  which  that  part  of 
the  world  had  been  depopulated,  might  have  rused 
in  them  a  sospiGion  of  all  stransersy  and  by  oon- 

auence  maae  tbem  inhospftwle^  treachnooa, 
1  bloody* 


The  two  who  associated  themsehee  with  tfaa 
English  appeared  much  pleased  with  their  new 
guests,  received  willingly  what  was  given  them, 
and  veiy  exactly  observed  eveiy  thing  that  passed, 
seeming  more  particulariy  detigfated  with  seeing 
Oliver,  the  roaster-gunner,  shoot  an  English  ar- 
row. They  shot  themselves  likewise  in  emula- 
tion, but  their  arrows  idways  fell  to  the  ground 
far  short  of  his. 

Soon  after  this  friendly  contest  came  another, 
who,  observing  the  familiarity  of  his  countiymen 
with  the  strangers,  appeared  much  displeased, 
andj  as  the  Englisnmen  perceived,  endeavoured 
to  dissuade  them  from  such  an  intercourse.  What 
efitet  his  arguments  had  was  soon  after  apparent, 
for  another  of  Drake's  companions,  being  desirous 
to  show, the  third  Indian  a  specimen  of^the  Eng> 
lish  valour  and  dexterity^  attempted  likewise  to 
shoot  an  arrow,  but,  drawing  it  with  his  full  force, 
burst  the  bowstring;  upon  which  the  Indians, 
who  were  unacquaineed  with  his  other  weapons, 
imagined  him  oisarmed,  followed  the  company, 
as  they  wore  walking  negligently  down  towaros 
their  boat,  and  let  fly  their  arrows,  aiming  par- 
ticularly at  Winter,  who  had  the  bow  in  his  nand. 
He,  finding  himself  wounded  in.  the  shoulder,  en- 
deavoured to  refit  his  bow,  and  turning  about, 
was  (Merced  with  a  second  arrow  in  the  breast 
Oliver,  the  ^rimner,  immediately  presented  his 
piece  at  the  insidious  assailants,  wnich  foiling  to 
take  fire,  gave  them  time  to  level  another  flight  ot 
arrows,  by  which  he  was  killed ;  nor,  perhaps, 
had  any  of  them  escaped,  surprized  and  perplexed 
as  they  were,  had  not  Drake,  with  his  usual  pre- 
sence of  mind,  animate  their  courage,  and  direct- 
ed their  motions,  ordering  them,  by  perpetually 
changing  their  places,  to  elude  as  much  as  they 
couUf  the  aim  of  their  enemies,  and  to  defend 
their  bodies  with  their  targets ;  and  instructing 
them,  by  his  own  example,  to  pick  up,  and  break 
the  arrows  as  they  fell;  which  they  did  with  so 
much  diligence,  that  the  Indians  were  soon  in 
danger  of  being  disarmed.  Then  Drake  himseh 
taking  the  gun,  which  Oliver  had  so  unsuccess- 
fully attempted  to  make  use  of^  discharged  it  at 
the  Indian  tnat  first  began  the  fiay  and  had  killed 
the  gunner,  aiming  it  so  happily,  that  the  hail  shot 
with  which  it  was  loaded  tore  open  his  belly,  and 
forced  him  to  such  terrible  outcries,  that  the  In- 
dians, thou^  their  numbers  increased,  and  many 
of  their  countrymen  showed  themselves  fiom  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  adjoining  wood,  were  too  much 
terrified  to  renew  the  assaidt,  and  suflered  DraksL 
without  molestation,  to  withdraw  his  woondea 
fiiend,  who,  being  hurt  in  his  lungs,  languished 
two  daya^  and  then  dying,  was  interred  with  his 
companion,  with  the  uisud  ceremony  of  a  military 
funeraL 

They  stayed  here  two  months  afterwards,  with* 
out  receiving  any  other  injuries  from  the  natives, 
who,  finding  the  danger  to  which  they  exposed 
themselves  by  open  hMtilitiM,  and  not  being  able 
any  more  to  surprise  the  vigilance  of  Drake,  pre- 
fetred  their  safety  to  revenge. 

But  Drake  had  other  enemies  to  conquer  oi 
escape,  far  more  formidable  than  these  barbae 
rian&  and  inndibus  practices  to  obviate,  more 
artful  and  dangerous  than  the  ambushes  of  the 
Indians ;  for  in  this  place  was  laid  open  adesigii 
formed  by  one  of  the  gentiemen  of  the  fleet,  not 
only  to  defeat  flie  voyage,  bat  to  moider  tba 
geBcraL 

This  tianaaeCkm  is  related  in  m>  obaeora  and 
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ponftued  a  manner,  that  it  is  difficult  to  form  any 
judgment  upon  it  The  writer,  who  gives  the 
largest  account  of  it,  has  suppressod  the  name  of 
the  criminal,  which  we  learn,  from  a  more  suc- 
cinct narrative,  published  in  a  collection  of  travels 
near  that  time,  to  have  been  Thomas  Doughtie. 
What  were  his  incjucements  to  attempt  the  de- 
struction of  his  leader,  and  the  ruin  of  the  expe- 
dition, or  what  were  lus  views  if  iiis  design  Had 
succeeded,  what  measures  he  had  hitherto  taken, 
whom  he  had  endeavoured  to  corrupt,  with  what 
arts,  or  what  success,  we  are  no  where  told. 

The  plot,  as  the  narrative  assures  us,  was  laid 
before  their  departure  from  England,  and  disco- 
vered, in  its  whole  extent,  to  Drake  himself^  in  liis 
garden  at  Plymouth,  who,  neverthdoss,  not  onl^ 
•entertained  tne  person  so  accused  as  one  of  his 
company,  but,  this  writer  very  particularly  relates, 
treated  him  with  remarkable  kindness  and  regard, 
setting  him  always  at  his  own  table,  and  lodging 
him  in  the  same  cabin  with  himself.  Nor  did  he 
ever  discover  the  least  suspicion  of  his  intentions, 
till  they  arrived  at  this  place,  but  appeared,  by  the 
authority  with  which  he  invested  hiro,  to  consider 
him  as  one  to  whom,  in  his  absence,  he  could 
most  securely  entrust  the  direction  of  his  aflairs. 
At  length,  in  this  remote  comer  of  the  world,  he 
found  out  a  design  formed  against  his  life,  ciUled 
together  all  his  officers,  laid  before  them  the  evi- 
dence on  which  he  grounded  the  accusation,  and 
summoned  the  criminal,  who,  full  of  all  the  hor- 
rors of  ffuilt,  and  confounded  at  so  dear  a  detec- 
tion of  his  whole  scheme,  immediately  confessed 
his  crimes,  and  acknowledged  himself  unworthy 
of  longer  life :  upon  which  the  whole  assembly, 
consistiTig  of  thirty  persons,  ailer  having;  consider- 
ed the  afmir  with  tne  attention  which  it  required, 
and  heard  all  that  could  be  urged  in  extenuation 
of  his  offence,  unanimously  signed  the  sentence 
by  which  he  was  condemned  to  siiflcr  death. 
Drake,  however,  unwilling,  as  it  seemed,  to  pro- 
ceed to  extreme  severities,  ofiered  him  his  choice, 
either  of  being  executed  on  the  island,  or  set 
aehore  on  the  main  land,  or  being  sent  to  Eng- 
land to  be  tried  before  the  council ;  of  which, 
lifter  a  day's  consideration,  he  chose  the  first, 
alleginff  the  improbability  of  persuading  any  to 
leave  me  expedition  for  the  sake  of  transporting 
%  criminal  to  England,  and  the  danger  of  his  future 
state  among  savages  and  infidels.  EQs  choice,  I 
belidve,  few  will  approve :  to  be  set  ashore  on  the 
main  land,  was  indeed  only  to  be  executed  in  a 
different  manner ;  for  what  mercv  could  be  ex- 
pected from  the  natives  so  incensed,  but  the  most 
cruel  and  lingering  death  ?  But  why  he  should 
pot  rather  have  requested  to  be  sent  to  England, 
it  is  not  easy  to  conceive.  In  so  long  a  voyage, 
lie  might  have  found  a  thousand  opportunities  of 
escaping,  perhaps  with  the  connivance  of  his  keep- 
ers, whose  resentment  must  probably  in  time  have 
onFen  way  to  comp&sion,  or  at  least  by  their  neg- 
&eaee,  as  it  is  easy  to  bcheve  they  would  in  times 
01  ease  and  refreshment  have  remitted  their  vigi- 
lance :  at  least  he  would  have  gained  longer  life  ; 
and  to  make  death  desirable  seems  not  one  of  the 
eflects  of  guilt  However,  he  was,  as  it  is  related, 
obstinate^  deaf  to  all  persuasionn,  and,  adhering 
to  his  first  choice  afler  having  received  tlie  com- 
munion, and  dined  cheerfully  with  the  general, 
was  executed  in  the  afternoon  with  many  proofs 
ef  remorse,  but  none  of  fear. 

Hov  &r  it  is  probable  that  Drake,  after  having 
^een  acqaajipte^  if  ith  this  man^s  designs,  should 


admit  him  into  his  fleet,  and  afterwards 
respect,  and  trust  him  ;  or  that  Doughtie,  who  is 
represented  as  a  man  of  eminent  abilities,  should 
engage  in  so  long  and  hazardous  a  voyage  with 
no  oUier  view  than  that  of  defeating  it,  is  left  to 
the  determination  of  the  reader.  What  designs 
he  could  have  formed  with  any  hope  of  success, 
or  to  what  actions  worthy  of  death  be  could  have 
proceeded  without  accomplices^  for  none  are  men 
tioned,  is  equally  difficult  to  ima^ne.  Nor,  on 
the  other  hand,  tnough  the  obscurity  of  the  ac- 
count, and  the  remote  place  chosen  for  the  dis 
covery  of  this  wicked  project,  seem  to  give  some 
reason  for  suspidon,  does  there  appear  any  temp- 
tation, from  either  hope,  fear,  or  interest,  that 
might  induce  Dro&e,  or  any  other  commander  in 
his  state,  to  put  to  death  an  innocent  man  upon 
false  pretences. 

After  the  execution  of  this  maji,  the  whole  com- 
pany, dther  convinced  of  the  justice  of  the  pro- 
ceeding, or  aw^  by  the  severity,  applied  them- 
selves without  any  murmurs,  or  appearance  of 
discontent,  to  the  prosecution  of  the  voyage ;  and, 
having  broken  up  another  vessel,  and  reduced  the 
number  of  thdr  ships  to  three,  they  left  the  port, 
and  on  August  the  20th  entered  the  straits  of 
Magellan,  in  which  they  struggled  with  contrary 
winds,  anid  the  various  dangers  to  which  the  in- 
tricacy of  that  winding  passage  expoeed  them^ 
till  night,  and  ^en  entered  a  more  open  sea,  in 
which  they  discovered  an  island  vnth  a  bummg 
mountain.  On  the  24th  they  fell  in  with  three 
more  islands,  to  which  Drake  gave  names,  and, 
landing  to  take  possession  of  them  in  the  name 
of  his  Sovereign,  found  in  the  largest  so  prodi- 
gious a  number  of  birds,  that  they  killed  three 
mousand  of  them  in  one  day.  This  bird,  of  which 
they  knew  not  the  name,  was  somewhat  less  than 
a  wild  goose,  without  feathers,  and  covered  with 
a  kind  of  down,  unable  to  fly  or  rise  from  the 
ground,  but  capable  of  running  and  swimming 
with  amazing  celerity  ;  they  fe«l  on  the  sea,  ana 
come  to  land  only  to  rest  at  night  or  lay  their  eggi^ 
which  they  deposit  in  hole<«  liKe  those  of  coniea. 

From  these  islands  to  the  South  Sea,  the  strait 
becomes  very  crooked  and  narrow,  so  uat  som^ 
times,  by  the  interposition  of  headlands,  the  pas- 
sage seems  shut  up,  and  the  voyage  entirely  stop* 
pea.  To  double  toese  capes  is  very  difficulL  on 
account  of  the  frequent  alterations  to  be  made  in 
the  course.  There  are,  indeed,  as  Magellan  ob- 
serves, many  harbours,  but  in  most  of  them  no 
bottom  is  to  be  found. 

The  land  on  both  sides  rises  into  innumerable 
mountains  ;  the  tops  of  them  are  endrdcd  with 
clouds  and  vapours,  which,  being  congealed,  fall 
down  in  snow,  and  increase  their  height  by  hs> 
(lening  into  ice,  which  is  never  dissolved  ;  but 
the  vfdleys  are,  neverthdess,  green,  fruitful,  and 
pleasant 

Here  Drake,  finding  the  strait  in  appearance 
shut  up,  went  in  his  boat  to  make  fartner  disco- 
veries, and,  having  found  a  nassage  towards  the 
north,  was  returmng  to  his  ships  ;  but  curiositf 
soon  proyailed  upon  nim  to  stop,  for  the  sake  of 
observing  a  canoe  or  boat,  with  several  natives  of 
tlie  country  in  it  He  could  not  at  a  distance 
forbear  admiring  the  form  of  this  little  vessel, 
which  seemed  inclining  to  a  semidrde,  the  stem 
and  prow  standing  up,  and  the  body  sinking  in- 
wara :  but  much  greater  was  his  wonder,  when, 
upon  a  nearer  inspection  he  found  it  made  only 
of  the  barks  of  trees  sewed  together  with  thongs 
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ei  Mid-Bkin,  so  axtifidany  that  scarcely  any  water 
entered  tiie  seams.  The  people  were  well  shaped 
and  painted,  like  those  which  have  been  already 
described.  On  the  land  tliey  had  a  hut  built  with 
poles  and  covered  with  skins,  in  which  they  bad 
water  vessels  and  other  utensils,  made  likewise 
of  the  barks  of  trees. 

Among  these  people  they  had  an  opportunity 
«f  remarking,  what  is  frequently  observable  in 
savage  countries,  how  natural  sagacity,  and  un- 
wearied industry,  may  supply  the  want  of  such 
manufactures,  or  natural  productions,  as  appear 
to  us  absolutely  necessary  for  the  support  t)f  life. 
The  inhabitants  of  these  islands  are  wholly  stran- 
gers to  iron  and  its  use,  but  instead  of  it  niake  use 
of  the  shell  of  a  muscle  of  prodigious  size,  found 
upon  their  coasts;  this  they  grind  upon  a  stone 
to  an  edge,  which  is  so  iinn  and  solid,  that  neither 
wood  nor  stone  is  able  to  resist  it 

September  6,  they  entered  the  great  South  Sea, 
en  which  no  English  vessel  had  ever  been  navi- 
gated before,  and  proposed  to  have  directed  their 
course  towards  the  line,  that  their  men,  who  had 
suffered  by  the  severity  of  the  climate,  might  re- 
cover their  strength  in  a  warmer  latitude.  But 
their  designs  were  scarce  formed  before  they  were 
frustrated ;  for  on  September  7th,  after  an  eclipse 
of  the  moon,  a  storm  arose,  so  violent,  that  it  left 
them  lilUe  hopes  of  surviving  it ;  nor  was  its  fiiiy 
BO  dreadful  as  its  continuance,  fot  it  lasted  with 
little  intermission  till  October  28th,  fifty-two  days, 
during  which  tin^e  they  were  tossed  incessantly 
from  one  part  of  the  ocean  to  another,  without 
any  power  of  spreading  their  sails,  or  lying  upon 
their  anchors,  amidst  shelvinjg  shores,  scattered 
locks,  and  unknown  islands,  the  tempest  continu- 
ally roaring,  and  the  waves  dashing  over  them. 

In  this  storm,  on  the  30th  of  September,  the 
Marigold,  commanded  by  Captain  1  homas,  was 
separated  from  them.  On  the  7th  of  October, 
having  entered  a  harbour,  where  they  hoped  for 
some  mtermission  of  their  fatigues,  they  were  in 
a  few  hours  forced  out  to  sea  by  a  violent  gust, 
which  broke  the  cable,  at  which  time  they  lost 
ngfat  of  the  Elizabeth,  the  vice-admiral^  whose 
crew,  as  was  afterwards  discovered,  weaned  with 
labour,  and  discouragc4  by  the  prospect  of  future 
dangers,  recovered  the  Straits  on  the  next  day, 
and,  returning  by  the  same  passage  through 
which  they  came,  sailed  along  the  coast  of  Brasil, 
and  on  the  2d  of  June,  in  the  year  foUowmg,  ar- 
lived  at  England. 

From  this  bay,  they  were  driven  southward  to 
fifty-Hve  degrees,  where  among  some  islands  they 
stayed  two  days,  to  the  great  refreshment  of  the 
ciew ;  but,  being  again  forced  into  the  main  sea, 
they  were  tossea  about  with  perpetual  expecta- 
tion of  perishing,  till,  soon  after,  tney  again  came 
to  anchor  near  the  same  place,  where  Ihey  found 
the  natives,  whom  the  continuance  of  the  storm 
had  probably  reduced  to  equal  distress,  rowing 
from  one  island  to  another,  i^id  providing  the  ne^ 
cessaries  of  life. 

It  is,  perhaps,  a  just  observation,  that,  with  re- 
gard to  outward  drcumstances,  happiness  and 
misery  are  eouaUy  difibsed  through  all  states  of 
human  life,  in  civilized  countries,  where  regular 
policies  have  secured  the  necessaries  of  life,  am- 
Dition,  avarice,  and  luxury,  find  the  mind  at  lei- 
sure for  their  reception,  and  soon  engage  it  in  new 
pursuits ;  pursuits  that  are  to  be  carried  on  by  in- 
cessant laoour,  and  whether  vain  or  successful, 
IMToduce  anxiety  and  contention.    Among  savage 


nations,  imaginar}[  wants  find  indeed  no  place; 
but  their  strength  is  exhausted  by  necessary  toils, 
and  their  passions  agitated  not  by  contests  about 
superiority,  affluence,  or  precedence,  but  by  per- 
petual care  for  the  present  day,  and  by  rear  <A 
perishing  for  want  of  food. 

But  for  such  reflections  as  these  they  had  no 
time ;  for,  having  spent  three  days  in  supplying 
themselves  with  wood  and  water,  thpy  were  by  a 
new  storm  driven  to  the  latitude  of  fifty-six  de- 
grees, where  they  beheld  the  extremities  of  the 
American  coast,  and  the  confluence  of  the  Atlan 
tic  and  Southern  ocean. 

Here  they  arrived  on  the  28th  of  October,  and 
at  last  wereolessed  with  the  sight  of  a  calm  sea, 
having  for  almost  two  months  endured  such  a 
storm  as  no  traveller  has  given  an  account  ofj  and 
such  as  in  that  part  of  me  world,  though  accus 
tomcd  to  hurricanes,  they  were  before  unacquaint- 
ed with. 

On  the  30th  of  October  they  steered  away  to- 
wards the  place  appointed  for  the  rendezvous  of 
the  fleet,  which  was  in  thirty  degrees,  and  on  the 
next  day  discovered  two  islands  so  well  stocked 
with  fowls,  that  they  victualled  their  ships  with 
them,  and  then  sailed  forwards  along  the  coast  ot 
Peru  till  they  came  to  thirty-seven  degrees,  where 
finding  neither  of  their  ships,  nor  any  convenient 
port,  fliey  came  to  anchor,  rfovember  the  25th,  at 
Mucho,  an  island  inhabited  by  such  Indiahs  as 
the  cruelty  of  the  Spanish  conquerors  had  driven 
fi-om  the  continent,  to  whom  they  applied  for 
water  and  provisions,  oflering  them  m  return  such 
things  as  they  imagined  most  likely  to  please 
them.  The  Indians  seemed  willing  to  traflic,  and 
having  presented  them  ^lith  fruits,  and  two  &t 
sheep,  would  have  showed  them  a  place  whither 
they  should  come  for  water. 

The  next  morning,  according  to  agreement,  the 
English  landed  with  their  water-vessels,  and  sent 
two  men  forward  towards  the  place  appointed, 
who,  about  the  middle  of  the  way,  were  suddenly 
attacked  by  the  Indians,  and  immediately  slain. 
Nor  were  tne  rest  of  the  company  out  of  danger; 
for  behind  the  rocks  was  lodged  an  ambush  of 
five  hundred  men,  who,  Btaiting  up  from  their  re- 
treat, discharged  their  arrows  into  the  boat  with 
such  dexterity,  that  every  one  of  the  crew  was 
wounded  by  them,  the  sea  being  then  high,  and 
hindering  them  from  either  retiring  or  makmg  use 
of  their  weapons.  Drake  himself  received  an  ar- 
row under  his  eye,  which  pierced  him  almost  to 
the  brain,  and  another  in  his  head.  The  danger 
of  these  wounds  was  much  increased  by  the  ab 
scnce  of  their  surgeon,  who  was  in  the  vice-admi 
ral,  so  that  they  had  none  to  assist  them  but  a  boy, 
whose  age  did  not  admit  oi  much  experience  or 
skill ;  yet  so  much  were  they  fiivourea  by  Provi- 
dence, that  they  all  recovered. 

No  reason  could  be  assigned  for  which  the  In- 
dians should  attack  them  with  so  fiirious  a  mint 
of  malignity,  but  that  they  mistook  them  for  Spa^ 
niiuds,  whose  cruelties  might  very  reasonably  in- 
cite them  to  revenge,  whom  they  had  driven  by 
incessant  persecution  from  their  country,  wasting 
immense  tracts  of  land  by  massacre  and  devasta- 
tion. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  Uiey  set  sail, 
and  on  the  30th  of  November  dropped  anchor  in 
Philip's  Bay,  where  then-  boat  havmg  been  sent 
out  to  discover  the  country,  returned  with  an  In- 
dian in  his  canoe,  whom  they  had  intercepted. 
He  was  of  a  graceful  stature,  dressed  in  a  wliit# 
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c(Mi  or  gowD,  nwAAn^  tlmoet  to  liifl  knees,  yerj 
mild,  humble,  and  docde,  such  as  perhaps  were 
all  the  Indians,  till  the  Spaniards  taught  them  le- 
venee,  treacheiy  and  cruelty. 

Tnis  Indian,  having  been  kindly  treatecL  was 
dismissed  with  presents,  and  informed,  as  far  as 
the  Eln^lish  could  make  him  understand,  what 
they  chiefly  wantod,  and  what  they  were  willing 
to  give  in  return,  Drake  ordering  his  boat  to  at- 
tend him  in  his  canoe,  and  to  set  him  safe  on  the 
land. 

When  he  was  ashore,  ho  directed  them  to  wait 
till  his  return,  and  meeting  some  of  his  countiy- 
men,  gave  them  such  an  account  of  his  reception, 
that,  within  a  few  hours,  several  of  them  repaired 
with  him  to  the  boat  with  fowls,  eggs,  and  a  hog, 
and  with  them  one  of  their  captains,  who  willingly 
came  into  the  boat,  and  desired  to  be  conveyed 
by  the  English  to  their  ship. 

By  this  man  Drake  was  informed,  that  no  sup- 
plies were  to  be  expected  here,  but  that  soutn- 
ward,  in  a  place  to  which  he  offered  to  be  his 
pilot,  there  was  great  plenty.  This  proposal  was 
accepted,  and  on  the  5th  of  December,  under  the 
direction  of  the  good-natured  Indian,  they  came 
to  anchor  in  the  harbour  called,  bv  the  Spaniards, 
Valperizo,  near  the  town  of  St.  James  of  Chiuli, 
where  they  met  not  only  with  sufficient  stores  of 
provision,  and  with  storehouses  full  of  the  wines 
of  Chili,  but  with  a  ship  called  the  Captain  of 
Moiial,  richly  laden,  havmg,  together  with  large 
quantities  of  the  same  wines,  some  of  the  fine  gold 
of  Baldivia,  and  a  great  cross  of  gold  set  with 
emeralds. 

Having  spent  three  days  in  storing  their  ships 
with  all  kinds  of  provision  in  the  utmost  plenty, 
they  departed^  ana  landed  their  Indian  pilot  where 
they  first  received  him,  afler  having  rewarded  him 
much  above  his  expectations  or  desires. 

They  had  now  little  other  anxiety  than  for  their 
friends  who  had  been  separated  from  them,  and 
whom  they  now  determined  to  seek ;  but  consi- 
dering that,  by  entering  eveiy  creek  and  harbour 
with  uieir  ship,  they  exposed  themselves  to  unne- 
cessary dangers,  and  tnat  their  boat  would  not 
contain  such  a  number  as  might  defend  them- 
selves against  the  Spaniards,  thev  determined  to 
station  meir  ship  at  some  place  where  they  might 
commodiously  build  a  pinnace,  which,  being  of 
pght  burden,  might  easilv  sail  where  the  ship  was 
in  danger  of  being  stranded,  and  at  the  same  time 
might  cany  a  sufficient  force  to  resist  the  enemy, 
and  afford  better  accommodation  than  could  be 
expected  in  the  boat 

To  this  end,  on  the  19th  of  December,  they 
entered  a  bay  near  Cippo,  a  town  inhabited  by 
Spaniards,  who  discovering  them,  immediately 
issued  out  to  the  number  of  a  hundred  horsemen, 
with  about  two  hundred  naked  Indians  running 
by  their  sides.  The  English  observing  their  ap- 
proach, retired  to  their  boat  without  any  loss,  ex- 
cept of  one  man,  whom  no  persuasions  or  en- 
treaties could  move  to  retire  with  the  rest,  and, 
who,  therefore,  was  shot  by  the  Spaniards,  who, 
exulting  at  the  victory,  commanded  the  Indians 
to  draw  the  dead  carcass  from  the  rock  on  which 
he  fell,  and  in  the  si^ht  of  the  English  beheaded 
it,  then  cut  off  the  right  hand,  and  tore  out  the 
heart,  which  they  carried  away,  having  first  com- 
manded the  Indians  to  shoot  tiicir  arrows  all  over 
the  body.  The  arrows  of  the  Indians  were  made 
of  green  wood  for  the  immediate  service  of  the 
day ;  the  Spaniaids,  with  the  fear  that  alwi^s 


hsCTsscs  (^ipnsMMrSy  fetWdding  uism  to  hira  tziY 
weapons,  when  thc^  do  not  want  thdr  piesenl 
assistance. 

Leaving  this  place,  they  soon  found  a  haibonr 
more  secure  and  convenient,  where  they  built 
their  pinnace,  in  which  Drake  went  to  seek  his 
companions,  but,  finding  the  wind  contrary,  he 
was  obliged  to  return  in  two  days. 

Leaving  this  place  soon  after,  they  sailed  along 
the  coast  in  search  of  fresh  water,  and,  Umdijif 
at  Turapaca,  they  found  a  Spaniard  asleep,  with 
silver  bars  lying  by  him  to  the  value  of  three 
thousand  ducats :  not  all  the  insults  which  they 
had  received  from  his  countrymen,  could  provoke 
them  to  offer  any  violence  to  his  person,  and 
therefore  they  carried  away  his  treasure,  witbont 
doing  him  any  fiuther  harm. 

Landing  in  another  place,  they  found  a  Spa- 
niard driving  eight  Peruvian  sheep,  which  are  the 
beasts  of  burden  in  that  country^  each  laden  with 
a  hundred  pounds  weight  of  silver,  which  they 
seized  likewise,  and  drove  to  their  boKsts. 

Further  along  the  coast  lay  some  Indian  towns^ 
from  which  the  inhabitants  repaired  to  the  ship^ 
on  floats  made  of  seal-skins,  blown  fiill  of  wind, 
two  of  which  they  fasten  together,  and,  sitting 
between  them,  row  with  great  swiftness,  and 
carry  considerable  burdens.  They  veiy  readily 
traded  for  glass  and  such  trifles,  with  which  thte 
old  and  the  young  seemed  equally  delighted. 

Arriving  at  Mormorena,  on  the  26tn  of  Janu- 
ary, Drake  invited  the  Spaniards  to  traffic  with 
him,  which  they  agreed  to,  and  supplied  htm  witfi 
necessaries,  selling  to  him,  among  other  provi* 
sions,  some  of  those  sheep  which  have  been  men- 
tioned, whose  bulk  is  equal  to  that  of  a  cow,  and 
whose  strength  is  such,  that  one  of  them  can 
carry  three  tall  men  upon  his  back  j  their  necks 
are  Uke  a  camePs,  and  Uieir  heads  like  those  of 
our  sheep.  They  are  the  most  useful  animals  of 
this  country,  not  only  affording  excellent  fleeces 
and  wholesome  flesh,  but  serving  as  carriages 
over  rocks  and  mountains  where  no  other  b^ist 
can  travel,  for  their  foot  is  of  a  peculiar  form, 
which  enables  them  to  tread  firm  in  the  most 
steep  and  slippery  places. 

On  all  this  coast,  the  whole  soil  is  so  impreg- 
nated with  silver,  that  five  ounces  may  be  sepa- 
rated from  an  hundred  pound  wei^t  cm  common 
earth. 

Still  coasting,  ui  hopes  of  meeting  their  friends, 
they  anchorecTon  the  7th  February  before  Aria, 
where  they  took  two  barks  with  about  d^r 
hundred  pounds  weight  of  silver,  and  pursumg 
their  course,  seized  another  vessel  laaen  wi£ 
linens. 

On  the  15th  of  February,  1578,  they  arrived  at 
Lima,  and  entered  the  harbour  without  resistance, 
though  thirty  ships  were  stationed  there,  of  which 
seventeen  were  equipped  for  their  voyage^  and 
many  of  them  are  represented  in  the  narrative  as 
vessels  of  considerable  force  ;  so  that  their  secu- 
rity seems  to  have  consisted  not  in  their  strengtlL 
but  in  their  reputation,  which  had  so  intimidiSed 
the  Spaniards,  that  the  sight  of  their  own  supe- 
riority could  not  rouse  them  to  opposition.  In- 
stances of  such  panic  terrors  are  to  be  met  with 
in  other  relations  ;  but  as  they  are,  for  the  most 
part^  quickly  dissipated  by  reason  and  reflertioiit 
a  wise  commander  will  rarely  found  his  hopes  oi 
success  on  them ;  and,  perhaps,  on  this  occasian, 
the  Spaniards  scarcely  deserve  a  severer  censure 
for  theii  cowardice  than  Diake  for  his  temiBdlj* 
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b--     ^X  4k^aA   ^kSMa    ^k«M  ITib^  J    flfta  tim  *-    - 

dndlNURiflfMb«r;  nanoClMradiestafiiioiiey; 
■ml  veiy  lich  ladinfl  in  many  of  the  rest,  of  which 
the  Spaiiiardi  tamwy  mflered  them  to  cany  the 
moft  viluable  pait  awiy,  and  would  have  permit- 
ted them  DO  leas  peaceably  to  bmn  their  ahipa ; 
hot  Drake  never  made  war  with  a  spirit  of  cruelty 
or  revenge^  or  oanied  hostilities  Anther  than  was 
neoessaiy  for  his  own  advantaj^  or  defence. 

They  set  sail  the  next  morning  towards  Pana^ 
ma^  in  quest  of  the  Caca  Fuefio,  a  venr  rich  ship, 
whidi  had  sailed  foarteen  Sxy^  before^  bound 
thither  from  Lima,  which  theyoveitook  on  the 
1st  of  March,  near  Cape  Fraoicisoo,  and  boarding 
it,  foond  not  only  a  ooantity  of  jewels,  and 
twelve  chests  of  ry sis  or  plate,  but  eighty  pounds 
weight  of  gold,  and  twenty-nz  tons  of  uncomed 
silver,  with  pieoBs  of  wrought  plate  to  a  great 
value.  In  nnlading  this  prize  they  spent  six  aays, 
and  then  dismissing  the  Spaniards,  stood  off  to 


Beinf  now  sufficiently  enriched,  and  having 
lost  all  hopes  of  finding  their  associates,  and  per- 
haps beginning  to  be  infected  with  that  desire  of 
ease  and  pleasure  which  is  the  natural  conse- 
auence  of  wealth  obtained  by  dangers  and  fttigues, 
uey  began  to  consult  about  their  return  Iwme, 
and,  in  pursuance  of  Drake's  advice,  resolved 
first  to  find  out  some  convenient  haibour,  where 
they  might  supply  themselves  witii  wood  and 
water,  and  then  endeavour  to  discover  a  passage 
from  the  South  sea  into  the  Atlantic  ocean  ;  a 
discoTOiy  which  would  not  only  enable  them  to 
return  home  with  less  dan^r,  and  in  a  shorta: 
time,  but  would  much  facilitate  the  navigation  in 
those  parts  of  the  world. 

For  this  purpose  they  had  recourse  to  a  port  in 
the  island  of  Caines,  where  they  met  with  fish, 
wood,  and  fi-esh  water,  and  in  their  course  took 
a  ship  laden  with  silk  and  linen,  which  was  the 
last  that  they  met  with  on  the  coast  of  America. 

But  being  desirous  of  storing  themselves  for  a 
long  coarse,  they  touched,  April  the  15th,  at 
Guatulco,  a  Spanish  island,  where  they  supplied 
themselves  with  provisions,  and  seiaaea  a  bushel 
of  ryals  of  silver. 

From  Guatulco,  which  lies  in  15  deg.  40  min. 
they  stood  out  to  sea,  and,  without  approaching 
any  land,  sailed  forwud,  till  on  the  night  follow- 
m%^  the  3(d  of  June,  being  then  in  the  latitude  of 
38  degrees,  they  were  suddenly  benumbed  with 
such  cfAA  blasts,  that  thev  were  scarcely  able  to 
handle  the  ropes.  This  cold  increased  upon  them 
as  tihey  prooeeded  to  such  a  degree,  that  the 
sailors  were  discouraged  from  mounting  upon  the 
deck  ;  nor  were  the  efiects  of  the  climate  to  be 
imputed  to  the  warmth  of  the  refflons  to  which 
they  had  been  lately  accustomed,  f<»r  the  ropes 
were  stiff  with  fiost,  and  the  meat  could  scarcely 
be  conveyed  warm  to  the  tabia 

On  June  17th  they  came  to  anchor  in  38  deg. 
30  min.  when  they  saw  the  land  naked,  and  the 
trec»  without  leaves,  and  in  a  short  time  had  oppor- 
tunities of  observing  that  the  natives  of  that  coun- 
try were  not  leas  sensible  of  the  cold  than  them- 
selves :  for  the  next  day  there  came  a  man  row- 
ing in  lus  canoe  towards  the  ship,  and  at  a  dis- 
tance firom  it  made  a  long  oration,  with  very  ex- 
traordinary gesticulations,  and  great  appearance 
of  Tohemence,  and  a  little  time  afterwards  made 
a  second  visit  in  the  same  manner,  and  then  re- 
turning a  third  time,  he  presented  them,  after  his 
bnnQgoe  was  finished,  with  a  kind  of  crown  of 


bladE  feaUieni,  audi  as  tihsir  kSngs  irear  anao 
their  heads,  and  a  basket  of  rushes  filled  wiBi  a 
particular  herb,  both  which  he  fastened  to  a  short 
stick,  and  threw  into  the  boat ;  nor  oouM  he  bs 
prevailed  upon  to  receive  any  thmg  m  return, 
though  pushed  towards  him  upon  a  Ixmrd ;  only  he 
took  up  a  hat  which  was  flung  into  the  water. 

Three  daj^  afterwards,  troir  ship,  having  re- 
ceived some  damage  at  sol  was  brought  nearer 
to  land  that  Ae  lad^g  mignt  be  taken  out  In 
order  to  which,  the  EngUsh,  who  had  now  learn- 
ed not  too  negligently  to  commit  &eir  lives  to 
the  mercy  of  savage  nations,  raised  a  kmd  of  for- 
tification with  stones,  and  built  their  tents  within 
it  All  this  was  not  beheld  by  the  inhabitants 
without  the  utmost  astonishment,  which  incited 
them  to  come  down  in  crowds  to  the  coast,  with 
no  other  view^  as  it  anpeared,  than  to  worship 
the  new  divinities  that  bad  condescended  to  toucn 
upon  their  countir. 

Drake  was  far  from  countenancing  their  errors, 
or  taking  advantage  of  their  weakness  to  injure 
or  molest  them ;  and  thercfere,  having  directed 
them  to  lay  aside  their  bows  and  arrows,  he  pre- 
sented them  with  linen,  and  other  necessaries,  of 
which  he  showed  them  the  use.  They  then 
returned  to  their  habitations,  about  three  quar- 
ters ik  a  mile  from  the  English  camp,  where  they 
made  such  loud  and  violent  outcnes,  that  they 
were  heard  by  ^e  English,  who  found  that 
they  still  persisted  in  their  first  notions,  and 
were  paying  them  their  kind  of  melancholy  ado- 
mtion. 

Two  days  afterwards  they  perceived  the  ap- 
proach of  a  fiir  more  numerous  company,  who 
stopped  at  the  top  of  a  hill  which  overlooked  the 
English  settlement,  while  one  of  them  made  a 
long  omtion,  at  the  end  of  which  all  the  assembly 
bowed  their  bodies,  and  pronounced  the  syllable 
Oh  with  a  solemn  tone,  as  by  way  of  confirma- 
tion of  what  had  been  said  by  the  orator.  Then 
the  men,  layinfr  down  their  bows,  and  leaving  the 
women  ana  children  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  came 
down  toMrards  the  tents,  and  seemed  transported 
in  the  highest  degree  at  the  kindness  of  the  gene- 
ral, who  received  their  gifts  and  admitted  them  to 
his  presence.  The  women  at  a  distance  ap- 
peared seized  with  a  kind  of  frenzy,  such  as  that 
of  old  among  the  Pagans  in  some  of  their  rcli- 

Sious  ceremonies,  and  in  honour,  as  it  seemed,  of 
leir  guests,  tore  their  cheeks  and  bosoms  with 
their  nails,  and  threw  themselves  upon  the  stones 
with  their  naked  bodies  till  they  were  covered 
with  blood. 

These  cruel  rites  and  mistaken  honours,  were 
by  no  means  agreeable  to  Drake,  whose  predomi- 
nant sentiments  were  notions  of  piety,  and  there- 
fore, not  to  make  that  criminal  in  himself  by  hie 
concurrence,  which,  peihaps,  ignorance  might 
make  guiltless  in  them,  he  ordered  his  whole 
company  to  fall  upon  their  knees,  and,  with  their 
eyes  lifted  up  to  heaven,  that  the  savages  might 
observe  that  their  worship  was  addressed  to  a 
Being  residing  there,  tho*  all  joined  in  praying 
that  this  harmless  and  deluded  people  in!;^t  be 
brought  to  the  knowledge  of  tne  tnic  reuoion, 
and  tfie  doctrines  of  our  blessed  Saviour  :  a»ter 
which  they  sunff  psalms,  a  performance  so  vw%B'  ' 
ing  to  their  wud  audience,  thai  in  aii  »neir  visits 
they  generally  first  accosted  them  witn  s  r«o»»est 
that  Siey  would  sing.  They  then  returfKsd  tut  due 
presents  which  they  had  received,  ana  trtutn. 
Three  days  after  this,  on  June  35th,  157^ 


fiDl  FRAKdS  DRAfiB. 


fenertl  received  two  imheewiiiore  from  the  Hioli, 

or  king  of  the  countiy,  who,  intending  to  vieit  the 
camp,  required  that  some  token  might  be  sent 
him  of  fnendship  and  peace ;  this  request  was 
readily  complied  with,  and  soon  after  came  the 
King,  attenaed  by  a  guard  of  about  a  hundred 
tali  men,  and  preceded  by  an  officer  Estate,  who 
carried  a  sceptre  made  of  black  wood,  adorned 
with  chains  of  a  kind  of  bone  or  horn,  which  are 
marks  of  the  highest  honour  among  them,  and 
having  two  crowns,  made  as  bcibre,  with  feathers, 
fastened  to  it,  with  a  bag  of  the  same  herb  which 
was  presentnl  to  Drake  at  his  first  arrivaL 

Benind  him  was  the  king  himself^  dressed  in 
a  coat  of  coney^skins,  with  a  cawl  woven  with 
feathers  upon  nis  head,  an  ornament  so  much  in 
estimation  there,  that  none  but  the  domestics  of 
the  king  are  allowed  to  wear  it ;  his  attendants 
followed  him,  adorned  nearly  in  the  same  man- 
ner ;  and  after  them  came  the  common  peofric, 
with  baskets  plaited  so  artificially  that  they  held 
water,  m  which,  by  way  of  saciim^  they  brought 
loots  and  fish. 

Drake,  not  lulled  into  security,  ranged  his  men 
in  order  of  battle,  and  waited  their  approach,  who 
coming  nearer  stood  still  while  the  sceptre-bearer 
made  an  oration^  at  the  conclusion  of  which  they 
again  came  forward  to  the  foot  of  the  hUl,  and 
then  the  sceptr&>bearer  began  a  song,  which  he 
accompanied  with  a  dance,  m  both  which  the  men 
joined,  but  the  women  danced  without  singing. 

Drake  now,  distrusting  them  no  longer,  ad- 
mitted them  mto  his  fortification,  where  they 
oontinued  their  song  and  dance  a  short  time ;  and 
then  both  the  king,  and  some  others  of  the  com- 
pany, made  long  harangues,  in  which  it  appeared, 
by  tne  rest  of  their  behaviour,  that  they  enti-eated 
hsm  to  accept  of  thobr  country,  and  to  take  the 

fOTemment  of  it  into  his  own  hands  j  for  the 
ing,  with  the  apparent  concurrence  of  the  rest, 
placsd  the  crown  upon  his  head,  grac<Ml  him  with 
the  chains  and  other  si^s  of  authority,  and  sa- 
luted him  by  the  title  otHioh. 

The  kingdom  thus  ofiered.  though  of  no  farther 
▼due  to  him  than  as  it  fumisned  him  with  present 
necessaries,  Drake  thought  it  not  prudent  to  re- 
fuse ;  and  therefore  took  possession  of  it  in  the 
name  of  Ctueen  Ehzabeth,  not  without  ardent 
wishei  that  this  acquisition  might  have  been  of 
use  to  his  native  country,  and  tnat  so  mild  and 
innocent  ajpeople  might  nave  been  united  to  the 
church  of  Chnst 
The  kingdom  bein£  thus  consigned,  and  the 

Sand  afiair  at  an  end,  the  common  people  left 
eir  king  and  his  domestics  with  Drake,  and 
dispersea  themselves  over  the  camp;  and  when 
they  saw  any  one  that  pleased  them  by  his  ap- 
pearance more  than  the  rest,  they  tore  their  flesn, 
and  vented  their  outcries  as  before,  in  token  of 
reverence  and  admiration. 

They  then  proceeded  to  show  them  their 
wounds  and  diseases,  in  hopes  of  a  miraculous 
and  instantaneous  cure;  to  which  the  Englisli, 
to  benefit  and  undeceive  them  at  the  same  time, 
applied  such  remedies  as  they  used  on  the  like 
occasbns. 
They  were  now  grown  confident  and  familiar, 
.  mad  came  down  to  the  camp  every  day  repeating 
tneir  ceremiKiics  and  sacrifices,  till  they  were  more 
imiT  ffitormed  how  disagreeable  they  were  to  those 
se  lAvour  they  were  so  studious  of  obtaining ; 
toen  naited  them  without  adoration  indeed, 
a  ciinosity  so  ardent  that  it  left  them  no 


Iflimm  tojpravide  tfaa  neowwiiw  of  life^  ^Hth 
which  the  English  were  thereibre  obHf^  to  su|k 
ply  them. 

They  bad  then  sufficient  opportunity  to  remaik 
the  customs  and  dispositions  of  these  new  allies, 
whom  they  found  tractable  and  benef<)lent,  strong 
of  body,  far  beyond  the  English,  yet  unfurnished 
with  weapons,  either  for  assault  or  defence,  their 
bows  being  too  weak  for  any  thing  but  spoil 
Their  dexterity  in  taking  fish  was  such,  that,  if 
they  saw  them  so  near  the  shore  that  they  could 
come  to  them  without  swimming,  they  never 
missed  them. 

The  same  curiosity  that  had  brought  them  in 
such  crowds  to  the  shore,  now  induced  Drake, 
and  some  of  his  company,  to  travel  up  into  the 
country,  which  they  founa,  at  some  distance  from 
the  coast,  very  fruitful,  filled  with  large  deer,  and 
abounding  witli  a  peculiar  kind  of  conies,  smaller 
than  ours,  with  tails  like  that  of  a  rat,  and  paw-» 
such  as  those  of  a  mole ;  they  have  bags  under 
their  chin,  in  which  they  carry  provisions  to  tlicir 
young. 

The  houses  of  the  inhabitants  are  round  holi-s 
dug  in  ibe  ground,  from  the  brink  of  which  they 
raise  rafters,  or  piles  shelving  towards  the  middle, 
whore  they  all  meet,  and  are  crammed  together ; 
they  lie  upon  rushes,  with  the  fire  in  the  midst, 
and  let  tlie  smoke  fly  out  at  the  door. 

The  men  are  eencrally  naked ;  but  the  women 
make  a  kind  of  petticoat  of  bulrushes,  whicb 
they  comb  like  hemp,  and  throw  the  skin  of  a 
deer  over  their  shoulders.  They  are  very  modest, 
tractable,  and  obedient  to  tlieir  nusbands. 

Such  is  the  condition  of  this  people ;  and  not 
very  different  is,  perhaps,  the  state  of  the  greatest 
part  of  mankina.  Whether  more  enlightened 
nations  ought  to  look  upon  them  vnth  pty,  as  lesi 
happy  than  themselves,  some  skeptics  nave  madt;, 
very  unnecessarily,  a  difficulty  of  determining^ 
More,  they  say,  is  lost  by  the  perplexities  thaa 
gained  by  the  instruction  of  science  ;  we  enlarge 
our  vices  with  our  knowledge,  and  multiply  our 
wants  with  our  attainments,  and  the  happioen;  of 
life  is  better  secured  by  the  ignorance  of^  vice  than 
by  the  knowledge  of  virtue. 

The  fallacy  by  which  such  reaaoners  have  im- 
posed upon  themselves,  seems  to  arise  from  the 
comparison  which  tlicy  make,  not  between  two 
men  ec^ually  inclined  to  apply  the  means  of  hap 
pincss  in  tiieir  power  to  the  end  for  which  Pro- 
vidence conferred  Uiem,  but  furnished  in  imcqual 
proportions  witli  the  means  of  happiness,  which 
IS  the  true  state  of  savage  and  polished  nations, 
but  between  two  men,  of  which  ne  to  whom  Pro- 
\idence  has  been  most  bountifid  destroys  the 
blessings  by  negligence  or  obstinate  iiubusc; 
wliile  flie  other^  steady,  diligent,  and  virtuoii« 
employs  his  abilities  and  conveniences  to  th<ir 
proper  end.    The  question  is  not,  "Whether  a  tiood 

good  Indian  or  baa  Englishman  be  most  happ%  ? 
ut.  Which  state  is  most  desirable,  supposing  vir- 
tue and  reason  the  same  in  both  ? 

Nor  is  this  the  only  mistake  which  is  genorally 
admitted  in  this  controversy,  for  these  rcosoiKTs 
frequently  confound  innocence  with  the  mere  iu- 
capacity  of  guilt  He  that  never  saw,  or  heard, 
or  tliou^rht  of  strong  liquors,  cannot  be  proposed 
as  a  pattern  of  sobriety. 

This  land  was  named,  by  Drake,  Albion,  from 
its  white  clifls,  in  which  it  bore  some  jrcBemblaiice 
to  his  native  country ;  and  the  whole  history  ol 
tho  resignation  of  it  to  the  EngUah  was  engravea 
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pa  a  piece  of  ham,  theo  nailed  on  a  post»  and 
fixed  up  before  their  departure,  which  being  now 
discovered  by  the  people  to  be  near  at  hand,  they 
could  not  foroear  perpetual  lamentations.  When 
the  fjigliflh  oit  the  23d  of  July  weighed  anchor, 
they  saw  them  climbing  to  the  tops  of  hills,  that 
they  might  keep  them  in  sight,  and  observed  fires 
lighted  up  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  on  which, 
as  they  supposed,  sacrifices  were  offered. 

Near  this  harbour  they  touched  at  some  islands, 
where  they  found  great  numbers  of  seals ;  and, 
despairing  now  to  nnd  any  passage  through  the 
northern  parts,  he,  after  a  general  consuUation, 
determined  to  steer  away  to  the  Moluccas,  and 
setting  sail  July  25tfa,  he  sailed  for  sixty-eisht 
days  without  sieht  of  land ;  and  on  September 
30th  arrived  within  view  of  some  islands,  situate 
about  eight  decrees  northward  from  the  Une, 
fiom  whence  the  inhabitants  resorted  to  them 
m  canoes,  hollowed  out  of  the  solid  trunk  of 
a  tree,  and  raised  at  both  ends  so  high  above 
the  water,  that  they  seemed  almost  a  semicircle  ; 
they  were  burnished  in  such  a  manner  that  they 
shone  like  ebony,  and  were  kept  steady  by  a 
piece  of  timber,  fixed  on  each  side  oi  them, 
with  strong  canes,  that  were  fastened  at  one  end 
to  the  boa^  and  at  the  other  to  the  end  of  the 
timber. 

The  first  company  that  came  brought  fruits, 
potatoea,  and  other  things  of  no  great  value,  with 
an  appearance  of  traffic,  and  exchanged  their 
lading  for  other  commodities,  with  great  show  of 
honesty  and  friendship ;  but  having,  as  they  ima- 
gined, laid  all  suspicion  asleep,  mey  soon  sent 
another  fleet  of  canoes,  of  which  the  crews  be- 
haved with  all  the  insolence  of  tyrants,  and  all 
the  rapacity  of  thieves ;  for,  Whatever  was  suf- 
fered to  come  into  their  hands,  they  seemed  to 
consider  as  their  own,  and  would  neither  pay  for 
it  nor  restore  it ;  and  at  length,  finding  the  English 
resolved  to  admit  them  no  longer,  they  discharged 
a  shower  of  stones  from  their  boats,  which  insult 
Drake  prudently  and  generously  returned  by  or- 
dering a  piece  of  ordnance  to  be  fired  witnout 
hurting  them^  at  which  they  were  so  terrified,  that 
tfaer  leaped  into  the  water,  and  hid  themselves 
unJer  the  canoes. 

Having  for  some  time  but  little  wind,  they  did 
not  arrive  at  the  Moluccas  till  the  3d  of  Novem- 
ber, and  then,  designing  to  touch  at  Tidore,  they 
were  visited,  as  they  sailed  by  a  httle  island  be- 
longing to  the  king  of  Temate,  by  the  viceroy  of 
the  place,  who  intormed  them,  that  it  would  be 
more  advantageous  for  tnem  to  have  recourse  to 
his  master  for  supplies  and  assistance  than  to  the 
king  of  Tidore,  who  was  in  some  degree  depend- 
ant on  the  Portuguese,  and  that  he  would  himself 
cany  the  news  cif  their  arrival,  and  prepare  their 
reception. 

Drake  was  by  the  ai^gumcnis  of  the  viceroy 
prevailed  upon  to  alter  Ms  resolution,  and,  on 
November  5th,  cast  anchor  before  Teraate ;  and 
scarce  was  he  arrived,  before  the  viceroy,  with 
others  of  the  chief  nobles,  canie  out  in  three  largo 
boats,  rowed  by  forty  men  on  each  side,  to  con- 
duct the  ship  into  a  safe  harbour ;  and  soon  after 
the  king  himself  having  received  a  velvet  cloak 
by  a  messenger  from  Dmke,  as  a  token  of  peace, 
came  with  such  a  retinue  and  dignity  of  appear- 
ance as  Was  not  expected  in  those  remote  parts 
of  the  wwid.  He  was  received  with  discharges 
of  cannons  and  everjr  kind  of  musicj  with  which 
he  was  so  much  delighted,  that,  desinng  the  mu- 
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sickns  to  come  down  into  the  boat,  be  was  towed 

along  in  it  at  the  stern  of  the  ship. 

The  king  was  of  a  graceful  stature,  and  regfil 
carriage,  of  a  mild  aspect,  and  low  voice ;  his 
attendants  were  dressed  in  white  cotton  or  calico, 
of  whom  some,  whose  age  gave  them  a  venerable 
appearance,  seemed  his  counsellors,  and  the  rest 
omcers  or  nobles ;  his  guards  were  not  ignorant 
of*  firearms,  but  had  not  many  among  them, 
being  equipped  for  the  most  part  with  bows  anil 
darts.  J  ^ 

The  king,  having  spent  some  time  in  admiring 
the  muldtude  of  new  objects  that  presented  them- 
selves,  retired  as  soon  as  the  ship  was  brought  to 
anchor,  and  promised  to  return  on  the  day  follow* 
ing ;  and  in  the  mean  time  the  mhabitants,  having 
leave  to  traffic,  brought  down  provisions  m  great 
abundance. 

At  the  time  when  the  king  was  expected,  hiji 
brother  came  aboard,  to  request  of  Drake  that  he 
would  come  to  the  castle,  proposing  to  stay  him- 
self as  a  hostage  for  his  return.  Drake  refused  to 
go,  but  sent  some  gentlemen,  detaining  the  king^s 
brotiier  in  the  mean  time. 

These  gentlemen  were  received  by  another  of 
the  king's  brothers,  who  conducted  tJiem  to  the 
council-house  near  the  castle,  in  which  they  were 
directed  to  walk :  there  they  found  three-score  old 
men,  privy  counsellors  to  the  kin^  and  on  each 
side  of  the  door  without  stood  four  old  men  of 
foreign  countries,  who  served  as  interpreter^  in 
commerce. 

In  a  short  time  the  kin^  came  from  the  castle^ 
dressed  m  cloth  of  gold,  with  his  hair  woven  into 

gold  rings,  a  chain  of  gold  upon  his  neck^  and  on 
is  hands  rings  very  amficially  set  with  diamonds 
and  jewels  of  great  value;  over  his  head  wa^ 
borne  a  rich  canopy :  and  by  his  chair  of  state,  on 
which  he  sat  down  when  he  bad  entered  the 
house,  stood  a  page  with  a  fan  set  with  sapphires, 
to  moderate  the  excess  of  the  heat  Here  he  re- 
ceived the  compliments  of  the  English,  and  then 
honourably  dismissed  them. 

The  castle,  whidi  they  liad  some  opportunity 
of  observing,  seemed  of  no  great  force ;  it  was 
built  by  the  Portuguese,  who,  attempting  to  re 
ducc  tnis  kingdom  into  an  absolute  selection, 
murdered  the  king,  and  intended  to  pursue  their 
scheme  by  the  destruction  of  all  his  sons;  but  the 
general  abliorrencc,  which  cruelty  and  perfidy  na* 
turally  excite,  armed  all  the  nation  against  them, 
and  procured  their  total  expulsion  from  all  thp 
dominions  of  Temate,  whicn,  from  that  time  in- 
creasing in  power,  continued  to  make  new  con- 
quests, and  to  deprive  them  of  other  acquisitions. 
While  they  lay  before  Temate,  a  gentleman 
came  on  board  attended  by  his  interpreter.  He 
was  dressed  somewhat  in  the  European  manner, 
and  soon  distinguished  himself  from  the  natives 
of  Temate,  or  any  other  country  that  they  had 
seen,  by  civility  and  apprehension.  Such  a  visi- 
tant may  easily  bo  imagined  to  excite  their  cun- 
oeity,  which  he  gratified  by  informing  that  he  was 
a  native  of  China,  of  the  family  of  the  king  then 
reigning;  and  that  being  accused  of  a  capital 
crime,  of^  which,  though  he  was  innocent,  he  had 
not  evidence  to  clear  tiimself,  he  had  p^tioned 
the  king  that  he  might  not  be  exposed  to  a  trial, 
but  that  his  cause  might  he  referred  to  divine 
Providence,  and  that  he  might  be  allowed  to  leave 
his  country,  with  a  prohibition  against  returning, 
unless  Heaven,  in  attestation  o?  his  innocence 
should  enable  him  to  bring  back  to  the  king 
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«mtelIigeaoe  that  might  be  to  the  honour  and  ad- 
vantage of  the  empire  of  China.  In  search  of 
0uch  information  <he  had  now  spent  three  years, 
and  had  lei%  Tidore  for  the  sake  of  conversing 
with  the  English  general,  from  whom  he  hoped  to 
receive  such  accounts  as  would  enable  him  to  re- 
turn with  honour  and  safety. 

Drake  willingly  recounted  all  his  adventures  and 
observations,  to  which  the  Chinese  exile  listened 
with  the  utmost  attention  and  delight,  and,  having 
fixed  them  in  his  mind,  thanked  God  for  the 
knowled^  he  had  gained.  He  then  proposed  to 
the  Elnghsh  general  to  conduct  him  to  Ctiina,  re- 
counting, by  way  of  invitation,  the  wealth,  extent, 
and  felicity  of  that  empire ;  but  Drake  could  not 
be  induced  to  prolong  his  voyage. 

He  therefore  set  sail  on  the  9th  of  November 
in  quest  of  some  convenient  harbour,  in  a  desert 
island,  to  refit  his  ship,  not  being  willing,  as  it 
seems,  to  trust  the  generosity  of  the  king  of  Ter- 
nate.  Five  days  af&rwards  he  found  a  very  com- 
modious harbour  in  an  island  overgrown  with 
wood,  where  he  repaired  his  vessel  and  refi^shed 
his  men  without  danger  or  interruption. 

Leaving  this  place  the  12th  of  December,  they 
sailed  towards  the  Celebes ;  but,  having  a  wind 
not  very  favourable,  they  were  detained  among  a 
multitude  of  islands,  mingled  with  dangerous 
shallows,  till  January  9th,  15Sa  When  they 
thought  themselves  clear,  and  were  sailing  for- 
wards with  a  strong  gale,  they  were  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  night  surprised  m  their  course  by  a 
sudden  shock,  of  which  the  cause  was  easily  dis- 
covered, for  tney  were  thrown  upon  a  shoal,  and 
by  the  speed  of  their  course  fixed  too  fast  for  any 
hope  of  escaping.  Here  even  the  intrepidity  of 
Drake  was  shaken,  and  hia  dexterity  baffled ;  but 
loB  piety,  however,  remained  still  the  same,  and 
what  he  could  not  now  promise  himself  iirom  his 
own  ability,  he  hoped  from  the  assistance  of  Pro- 
vidence. The  pump  was  plied,  and  the  ship 
found  fiiee  from  new  leaks. 

The  next  attempt  was  to  discover  towards  the 
sea  some  place  where  they  nught  fix  their  boat, 
and  fit>m  thence  drag  the  sliip  into  deep  water ; 
but  upon  examination  it  appeared  that  the  rock 
on  wnich  they  had  struck,  rose  perpendicularly 
fi^m  the  water,  and  that  there  was  no  anchorage, 
nor  any  bottom  to  be  found  a  boat^s  length  fit)m 
the  ship.  But  this  discovery,  with  its  conse- 
quences, was  by  Drake  wisely  concealed  fi-om  the 
common  sailors,  lest  they  should  abandon  them- 
selves to  despair,  for  which  there  was,  indeed, 
cause;  lliere  being  no  prospect  left  but  that  they 
must  there  sink  with  the  ship,  which  must  un- 
doubtedly be  soon  dashed  to  pieces^  or  perish  in 
attempting  to  rpach  the  shore  m  their  boat,  or  be 
cut  in  pieces  by  barbaiians  if  they  should  arrive 
at  land. 

In  the  midst  of  this  perplexity  and  distress, 
Drake  directed  that  the  sacrament  should  be  ad- 
ministered, and  his  men  fortified  with  all  the  con- 
solation which  religion  ofibrds;  then  persuaded 
them  to  lighten  the  vessel  by  throwing  into  the 
sea  part  of  their  lading,  which  was  cheerfully  com- 
plied with,  but  without  effect.  At  length,  when 
their  hopes  had  forsaken  them,  and  no  new  stnig- 
des  could  be  made,  they  were  on  a  sudden  re- 
fieved  by  a  remission  of  the  wind,  which,  having 
hitherto  blown  strongly  against  tlie  side  of  the 
ship  which  lay  towards  the  sea,  held  it  upright 
against  the  reek ;  but  when  the  blast  slactiened 
/being  then  low  water)  the  ship  lying  liigherwith 


that  part  which  rested  on  like  rock  than  widi  te 
other,  and,  bemg  borne  up  no  longer  by  the  wmd, 
reeled  into  the  deep  water,  to  the  surprise  and 
joy  of  Drake  and  his  companions^ 

This  was  the  greatest  and  most  inextricable 
distress  which  they  had  ever  sufiered,  and  made 
such  an  impression  upon  their  minds,  that  for 
some  time  imerwards  they  durst  not  adventure 
to  spread  their  sails,  but  went  slowly  forward  with 
the  utmost  circumspection. 

They  thus  continued  their  course  without  any 
observable  occurrence,  till  on  the  11th  of  March 
they  came  to  an  anchor  before  the  island  of  Java, 
and,  sending  to  the  king  a  present  of  doth  ana 
silks,  received  from  him,  in  return,  a  large  quan- 
tity of  provisions ;  and  the  day  following  Drake 
went  himself  on  shore,  and  entertained  the  king 
with  his  music,  and  obtained  leave  to  store  his 
ship  with  provisions 

The  island  is  governed  by  a  great  number  of 
petty  kings,  or  raias,  subordinate  to  one  chief;  ol 
these  princes  three  came  on  board  together  a  few 
days  after  their  arrival ;  and,  having  upon  their 
return  recounted  the  wonders  which  they  had 
seen,  and  the  civility  with  which  they  had  been 
treated,  incited  others  to  satisfy  their  curiosity  in 
the  same  manner;  and  raia  Donan,  the  chief  king, 
came  himself  to  view  the  ship  with  the  warlike 
armaments  and  instruments  6i  navigation. 

This  intercourse  of  civilities  somewhat  retarded 
the  business  for  which  they  came ;  but  at  length 
they  not  only  victualled  their  ship,  but  cleansed 
the  bottom,  which,  in  the  long  course,  was  over- 
grown with  a  kind  of  shell-fish  that  impeded  her 
passage. 

Leaving  Java  on  March  26,  they  sailed  home- 
wards by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which  they 
saw  on  June  the  5th,  on  the. 15th  of  August  pass- 
ed the  Tropic ;  and  on  the  2Sth  of  September  ar- 
rived at  PiymouUi,  where  they  found  that,  by 
passing  through  so  many  diflerent  climates,  they 
nad  lost  a  day  in  their  account  of  time,  it  being 
Sunday  by  their  Journal,  but  Monday  by  the 
general  computation. 

In  this  hazardous  voyage  they  had  spent  two 
years,  ten  montlis,  and  some  odd  days ;  out  were 
recompensed  for  their  toils  by  great  nches,  and  the 
universal  applause  of  their  countrymen.  Drake 
afterwards  broifght  his  ship  up  to  lloptfbrd,  where 
Clueen  EUizabctn  visited  him  on  board  his  ship, 
and  conferred  tlie  honour  of  knighthood  upon 
him ;  an  honour  in  that  illustrious  reign  not  made 
cheap  by  prostitution,  nor  even  bestowed  without 
uncommon  merit. 

It  is  not  nccessar}^  to  give  an  account  equally 
particular  of  the  remainuig  part  of  his  hfe,  as  he 
was  no  longer  a  private  man,  but  engaged  in 
public  afi[airs,  and  associated  in  his  expeditions 
with  other  generals,  whose  attempts,  and  the  sao- 
cess  of  them,  are  related  in  the  histories  of  those 
times. 

In  1585,  on  the  12th  of  September,  Sir  Francis 
Drake  set  sail  from  Plymoutn  with  a  fleet  of  fi\'e 
and  twenty  ships  and  pinnaces  of  which  himself 
was  admiral,  Captain  Martin  Forl)ishcr  vice-ad- 
miral, and  Captain  Francis  Knollis  rear-admiral; 
they  were  fitted  out  to  cruise  upon  the  Spaniards ; 
and,  having  touched  at  the  isle*  of  Bayonne,  and 
plundered  Vigo,  put  to  sea  again,  and  on  the  16th 
of  November  amved  before  sL  Jago,  which  Ihcy 
entered  without  resistance,  and  rested  there  four- 
teen days,  visiting  in  the  mean  time  San  Doming 
a  town  within  the  land,  which  they  found  *'* 
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deseited;  and,  canning  off  what  they  {leased  of 
the  produce  ot  the  island,  they  at  their  departure 
destroyed  the  town  and  villages,  in  revenge  of  the 
murder  of  one  of  their  boys,  whose  body  they 
^und  mangled  in  a  most  inhuman  manner. 

From  this  island  they  pursued  their  voyage  to 
the  West  Indies,  determining  to  attack  St  Do- 
mingo, in  Hispaniola,  as  the  richest  place  in  that 
part  oi  the  world :  they  therefore  landed  a  thou- 
sand men,  and  with  small  loss  entered  the  town, 
of  which  they  kept  possession  for  a  month  with- 
out interruption  or  alarm;  during  which  time  a 
remarkable  accident  happened,  which  deserves  to 
be  related.  .  •  .         . 

Drake,  having  some  intention  of  treating  with 
the  Spaniards,  sent  to  them  a  negro-boy  with  a 
flag  of  truce,  which  one  of  the  Spaniards  so  little 
re^rdecL  that  he  stabbed  him  tnrough  the  body 
with  a  lance.  The  boy,  notwithstanding  his 
wound,  came  back  to  the  general,  related  the 
treatment  which  he  had  found,  and  died  in  his 
sight  Drake  was  so  incensed  at  this  outrage, 
tlut  he  ordered  two  friars,  then  his  prisoners,  to 
be  conveyed  with  a,  guard  to  the  place  where  the 
crime  was  committed,  and  hangea  up  in  the  sight 
of  the  Spaniards,  declaring  that  two  Spanish  pri- 
soners snould  undergo  the  same  death  every  day 
till  the  offender  shoud  be  delivered  up  by  them: 
they  were  too  well  acquainted  with  the  character 
of  brake  not  to  bring  him  on  the  day  following, 
when,  to  impress  the  shame  of  such  actions  more 
efiectuaDy  upon  them,  he  compelled  them  to  exe- 
cute him  witn  their  own  hands.  Of  this  town,  at 
their  departure,  they  demolished  part,  and  admit- 
ted the  rest  to  be  ransomed  for  five  and  twenty 
thousand  ducats. 

From  thence  they  sailed  to  Carthagena,  where 
the  enemy  having  received  intelligence  of  the 
flite  of  St  Domingo,  had  strengthened  their  for- 
tificationa,  and  prepared  to  d^end  themselves 
with  great  obstinacy ;  but  the  English,  landing  in 
tiie  night,  came  upon  them  by  a  way  which  wey 


£d  not  snspect,  and  being  better  armed,  partly  by 
surprise,  and  partly  by  superiority  of  order  and 
valour,  became  masters  of  the  place,  where  they 
stayed  without  fear  or  danger  six  weeks,  and  at 
their  departure  received  a  hundred  and  ten  thou- 
sand ducats  for  tlic  ransom  of  the  town. 

They  afterwards  took  St  Auffustin,  and  touch- 
ing at  Virginia,  took  on  board  3ie  governor,  Mr, 
Lane,  with  the  English  that  had  been  left  there 
the  year  before  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  and  ar- 
rived at  Portsmouth  on  July  23tli,  1586,  having 
lost  in  the  voyage  seven  hundred  and  fifty  men. 
The  gain  of  this  expedition  amounted  to  sixty 
thousand  pounds,  of  which  forty  were  the  share 
of  the  adventurers  who  fitted  out  the  ships,  and 
the  rest,  distributed  among  the  several  crews, 
amounted  to  six  pounds  each  man.  So  cheaply 
is  life  sometimes  hazarded. 

The  transactions  against  the  Armada,  1 588,  are 
in  themselves  far  more  memorable,  but  less 
necessary  to  be  recited  in  this  succinct  narrative ; 
only  let  it  be  remembered,  that  the  post  of  vice- 
admiral  of  England,  to  which  Sir  Francis  Drake 
was  then  raised,  is  a  sufiicient  proof,  that  no  ob- 
scurity of  birth,  or  meanness  of  fortune,  is  unsur- 
mountable  to  bravery  and  diligence. 

In  1595,  Sir  Francis  Drake  and  Sir  John  Haw- 
kins were  sent  with  a  fleet  to  the  West  Indies, 
which  expedition  was  only  memorable  for  the  de- 
struction of  Nombre  de  Dies,  and  the  death  of 
the  two  commanders,  of  whom  Sir  Frauds 
Drake  died  January  9,  1597,  and  was  thrown  into 
the  sea  in  a  leaden  coffin,  vnth  all  the  pomp  of 
naval  obsequies.  It  is  reported  by  some,  that  the 
ill  succew  of  this  voyage  hastened  his  death. 
Upon  what  this  conjecture  is  grounded  does  not 
appear  ;  and  we  may  be  allowed  to  hope,  for  the 
honour  of  so  great  a  man,  that  it  is  without  foun- 
dation ;  and  mat  he,  whom  no  series  of  success 
could  ever  betray  to  vanity  or  negligence,  could 
have  supported  a  change  of  fortune  without  tm 
patience  or  dejection. 
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JE£iviNO  not  been  able  to  procure  materials  for 
&  complete  life  of  Mr.  Barretier,  and  being  never- 
(hdess  willing  to  gratify  the  curiosity  justly  raised 
in  the  public  by  his  unconunon  attainments,  we 
think  the  ibllowmg  extracts  of  letters,  written  by 
Ids  lather,  proper  to  be  inserted  in  our  collection, 
as  they  contain  many  remarkable  passages,  and 
exhibit  a  general  view  of  his  genius  and  learning. 

John  Philip  Barretier  was  bom  at  Schwar 
bach,  January  19,  1720-21.  His  father  was  a 
Calvinist  minister  of  that  place,  who  took  upon 
himself  the  care  of  his  educution.  What  arts 
of  instruction  he  used,  or  by  what  method  he  re- 
galated  the  studies  of  his  son,  we  are  not  able  to 
Viform  the  public ;  but  take  this  opportunity  of  in- 
treating  those  who  have  received  more  complete  in- 
telligence, not  to  deny  mankind  so  great  a  benefit 
as  the  improvement  of  education.  If  Mr.  Le  Fevre 

*  Tkia  Mcoont  was  firat  published  in  tho  Oeatle- 
aaa's  Magaaiae  for  1740, 1741,  I74S. 


thought  the  method  in  which  he  taught  his  ch9- 
dren  worthy  to  be  communicated  to  the  learned 
world,  how  justly  may  Mr.  Barretier  claim  the 
universal  attention  of  mankind  to  a  scheme  of 
education  that  lias  produced  such  a  stupendous 
progress  !  The  autnors,  who  have  endeavoured 
to  teach  certain  and  unfailing  rules  for  obtaining 
a  long  life,  however  they  have  failed  in  their  at- 
tempts, are  universally  confessed  to  have,  at  least, 
the  merit  of  a  great  and  noble  dcsi^rn,  and  to 
have  deserved  gratitude  and  honour.  How  much 
more  then  is  due  to  Mr.  Barretier,  who  has  suc- 
ceeded in  what  they  have  only  attempted  ?  for  to 
prolong  life,  and  improve  it,  are  nearly  the  same. 
If  to  have  all  that  riches  can  purchase,  is  to  be 
rich  ;  if  to  do  all  that  can  can  be  done  in  a  long 
time,  is  to  live  long  ;  he  is  equally  a  benefactor 
to  mankind,  who  teaches  them  to  protract  the 
duration,  or  shorten  the  business  of  me. 

That  there  are  few  things  more  worthy  our 
cariosity  than  this  method,  by  which  the  nther 
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taairted  the  genius  of  the  son,  every  man  will  be 
convinced,  tSat  considers  the  early  proficiency  at 
which  it  enabled  him  to  arrive ;  such  a  proficiency 
as  no  one  has  yet  rei^ched  at  the  same  age,  and 
to  which  it  is  therefore  probable  that  every  advan- 
tageous circumstance  concurred. 

Jit  the  age  of  nine  years,  he  not  only  wot  maater 
of  Jive  languareSf  an  attainment  in  itself  almost 
incredible,  but  understood,  says  his  father,  the 
hol^  writers,  better  in  their  original  tongiies  than 
in  his  own.  If  he  means  by  this  assertion,  that 
he  knew  the  sense  of  many  passages  in  the  origi- 
nal which  were  obscure  in  the  translation,  the  ac- 
count^ however  wonderful,  may  be  admitted ;  but 
if  he  mtcods  to  teU  his  correspondent,  that  his 
pqn  was  better  acquainted  with  the  two  languages 
of  the  Bible  than  with  his  own,  he  must  be  al- 
lowed to  speak  hyperbolically,  or  to  admit  that 
his  son  had  somewhat  neglected  the  study  of  his 
native  language ;  or  we  must  own,  that  the  fond- 
ness of  a  parent  baa  transported  him  into  some 
natural  exa£[gcrations. 

Part  of  thus  letter  I  am  tempted  to  suppress, 
being  lyiwilling  to  demand  the  oelicf  of  others  to 
that  which  appears  incredible  to  myself;  but  as 
my  incredulity  may,  perhaps,  be  the '  product 
rather  of  preiudice  than  reason,  as  envy  may 
be^t  a  dismdination  to  admit  so  immense  a  su- 
periority, and  as  an  account  is  not  to  be  inunedi- 
atelv  censurec^  as  false,  merclv  because  it  is  won- 
dciful,  I  shall  proceed  to  fflve  the  rest  of  his 
father's  relation,  from  his  letter  of  the  3d  of 
March,  1729-30.  He  Rpcaka,  continues  he,  Ger- 
man, Latin,  and  French,  equally  well.  He  can, 
hy  laying  before  him  a  translation,  read  any  of  the 
books  ottlie  Qld  or  New  Testament  in  its  original 
language,  without  hesitation  or  perplexity.  He  is 
no  stranger  to  bU)lical  critinsm  or  philosophy, 
nor  unacquainted  with  ancient  and  modern  gco- 
^phy,  and  is  qualified  to  support  a  conversation 
with  learned  men,  who  frequently  visit  and  cor- 
respond with  hino. 

in  his  eleventh  ye9.r,  he  not  only  published  a 
learned  better  in  Latin,  but  translated  the  travels 
of  Rabbi  Benjamin  from  the  Hebrew  into  French, 
which  he  illustrated  with  notes,  and  accompanied 
with  dissertations ;  a  work  in  which  his  father, 
as  he  himself  declares,  could  give  him  little  as- 
sistance, as  he  did  not  understand  the  rabbinical 
dialect 

The  reason  for  which  his  father  engaged  him  in 
this  work,  was  only  to  prevail  upon  him  to  write 
a  &irer  hand  than  lie  had  hitherto  accustomed 
himself  to  do,  by  giving  him  hopes,  that,  if  he 
should  translate  some  little  author,  and  offer  a 
fair  copy  of  his  version  to  some  bookseller,  he 
might  m  return  for  it,  have  other  books  which  he 
Ws^ted  and  could  not  afibrd  to  purchase. 

Incited  by  this  expectation,  he  fixed  upon  the 
**  Travels  of  Rabbi  jBcnjamin,"  as  most  proper 
^r  his  purpose^  being  a  hook  neither  bulky  nor 
common,  and  m  one  month  completed  his  trans- 
lation, appljfing  only  one  or  two  hours  a-day  to 
that  particular  task.  In  another  month  he  drew 
up  the  principal  notes  ;  and,  in  the  tliird,  wrote 
pome  dissertations  upon  particular  passages, 
which  seemed  to  require  a  larger  examination. 

These  notes  contain  so  many  curiouM  remarks 
^nd  inouirics,  out  of  the  common  road  of  learning, 
and  afford  so  many  instances  of  penc^tration, 
judgment,  and  accuracy,  that  the  rc;ulrr  finds  in 
pyeiy  page  some  reason  to  persuade  him  that 
fiie^  cannot  possibly  be  the  work  of  a  child,  but 


of  a  man  long  accustomed  to  theie  stiidieB,  ei^ 
lightened  by  reflection,  and  dexterous  by  lonii 
practice  in  the  use  of  books.  Yet,  that  it  is  the 
performance  of  a  boy  thus  youn^,  is  not  only 
proved  by  the  testimony  of  his  father,  but  by  the 
concurrent  evidence  of  Mr.  Le  Maitre,  his  aaso- 
ciate  in  the  church  of  Schwabach,  who  not  only 
asserts  his  claim  to  this  work,  but  affirms  that  he 
heard  him  at  six  years  of  age  explain  the  Hebrew 
text  as  if  it  baa  been  his  native  language ;  so 
that  the  fact  is  not  to  be  doubted  without  a  degree 
of  increduUty,  which  it  will  not  be  very  easy  to 
defend. 

This  CQpy  wa%  however,  far  from  being  wiitteD 
with  Uie  neatness  which  his  lather  desired  ;  nor 
did  the  bookseller,  to  ifhom  it  was  ofiered,  make 
proposals  very  agreeable  to  the  expectations  of 
the  young  translator  ;  but  alter  having  examined 
the  performance  in  their  manner,  and  determined 
to  print  it  upon  conditions  not  very  advantageous, 
returned  it  to  be  transcribed,  that  the  printers  might 
not  be  embarrassed  with  a  copy  so  difficult  to 
read, 

Barretier  was  now  advanced  to  the  latter  end 
of  his  twelfth  year,  and  had  made  great  advances 
in  his  studies,  notwithstanding  an  obstinate  tu- 
mour in  his  lefl  hand,  which  gave  him  great  pain, 
and  obliged  him  to  a  tedious  and  troublesome 
method  of  cure  ;  and  reading  over  his  perform- 
anccL  was  so  far  from  contenting  himself  with 
barely  transcribing  it,  that  he  altered  the  greatest 
part  of  the  notes,  new-modelled  the  dissertations, 
and  augmented  the  book  to  twice  its  former  bulk. 

The  few  touches  which  his  father  be^owed 
upon  the  revisal  of  the  book,  though  they  are  mi- 
nutely set  down  by  him  in  the  prelkce,  are  so 
inconsiderable  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  mention 
them ;  and  it  may  bamuch  more  agreeable,  as 
well  as  useful,  to  exhibit  the  short  account  which 
he  there  gives  of  the  method  by  which  he  enabled 
his  son  to  show  so  early  how  easy  an  attainment 
is  the  knowledge  of  the  languages,  a  knowledge 
which  some  men  spend  their  lives  in  cultivating, 
to  the  neglect  of  more  valuable  studies,  ana 
wiiich  they  seem  to  regard  as  the  highest  pi^ec- 
tion  of  human  nature. 

What  applauses  are  due  to  an  old  age,  wasted 
in  a  scrupulous  attention  to  particular  accents  and 
etymologies,  may  appear,  says  his  father,  by  see» 
ing  how  little  time  is  required  to  arrive  at  such  an 
eminence  in  these  studies  as  many  even  of  these 
venerable  doctors  have  not  attained,  for  want  of 
rational  methods  and  regular  apphcation. 

This  censure  is  doubUess  just  upon  those  who 
spend  too  much  of  their  lives  upon  useless  nice- 
ties, or  who  appear  to  labour  without  making  any 
progress ;  but  as  the  knowledge  of  language  is 
necessary,  and  a  minute  accuracy  sometimes  re- 
quisite, they  are  by  no  means  to  be  blamed,  who, 
in  compliance  with  the  particular  bent  of  their 
own  minds,  make  the  difficulties  of  dead  languages 
their  chief  study,  and  arrive  at  excellence  propor- 
tionate to  their  application,  since  it  was  to  the 
labour  of  such  men  that  his  son  was  indebted  for 
his  own  learning. 

The  first  languages  which  Barretier  learned 
■were  the  French,  German,  and  Latin,  which  he 
was  taucht  not  in  the  common  way  by  a  multi- 
tude of  definitions,  rules,  and  exceptions,  which 
fatigue  the  attention  and  burden  the  memoiy, 
without  any  use  proportionate  to  the  time  whidi 
they  require,  and  the  disgust  which  they  create. 
The  method  by  which  he  was  instructed  was  easy 
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and  ezpeditioiiB,  and  therefore,  pleaaioff.  He 
laaxned  them  all  in  the  same  manner,  and  almost 
at  the  same  time,  hy  conversing  in  them  indif- 
ferently with  his  father. 

The  other  languages,  of  which  he  was  master, 
he  learned  by  a  method  yet  more  uncommon. 
The  only  book  which  he  made  use  of  was  the 
Bible,  which  his  father  laid  before  him  in  the  lan- 
guage that  he  then  proposed  to  learn,  accompanied 
with  a  translation,  being  taught  by  degrees  the 
inflectione  of  nouns  and  verbs.  This  method, 
says  his  fiither,  made  the  Latin  more  familiar  to 
him  in  his  fourth  year  than  any  other  language. 

When  he  was  near  the  end  of  his  sixth  year, 
he  entered  upon  the  study  of  the  Old  Testament 
in  its  niiginal  langfuage,  beginning  with  the  book 
of  Genesis,  to  wmcb  jus  father  confined  him  for 
six  montha ;  after  which  he  read  cursorily  over 
the  rest  of  the  historical  books,  in  which  he  found 
very  little  difficulty,  and  then  applied  himself  to 
the  study  of  the  poetical  writers,  and  the  pro- 
phets, which  he  read  over  so  often,  with  so  close 
an  attention  and  so  happy  a  memoiy,  that  he 
could  not  only  translate  tncm  without  a  moment's 
hesitation  into  Latin  or  French,  but  turn  wiUi  the 
same  facility  the  translations  into  the  original  lan- 
guage in  his  tenth  year. 

Growing  at  length  weary  of  being  confined  to 
a  book  which  he  could  almost  entirely  repeat,  he 
deviated  by  stealth  into  other  studies,  and  as  his 
translation  of  Benjamin  is  a  sufficient  evidence, 
he  read  a  multitude  of  writers  of  various  kinds. 
In  lUs  twelfth  year  he  applied  more  particularly  to 
the  stttdy  of  the  fathers^  and  councils  of  the  six 
first  centuries^  and  began  to  make  a  regular  col- 
lection of  their  canons.  He  read  every  author 
in  the  orijginal,  having  discovered  so  much  negli- 
gence or  Ignorance  in  most  translations,  that  he 
paid  no  regard  to  their  authority. 

Thus  he  continued  his  studies,  neither  drawn 
aside  by  pleasures  nor  discouraged  by  difficulties. 
The  greatest  obstacle  to  his  improvement  was 
want  of  books,  with  which  his  narrow  fortune 
could  not  liberally  supply  him ;  so  that  he  was 
obliged  to  borrow  toe  greatest  part  of  those 
which  his  studies  requires,  and  to  return  them 
when  be  had  read  them,  without  being  able  to 
consult  them  occasionally,  or  to  recur  to  them 
when  his  memory  should  fail  him. 

It  is  observable  that  neither  his  diligence,  un- 
intermitted  as  it  was,  nor  his  want  of  books,  a 
want  of  which  he  was  in  the  highest  degree  sen- 
sible, ever  produced  in  him  that  asperity,  which  a 
long  and  recluse  life,  without  any  circumstance  of 
disQuietfreouently  creates.  He  was  always  gay, 
lively  and  tacetiousw  a  temper  which  contributed 
mucn  to  recommend  his  learning,  and  which  some 
students  much  superior  in  age  would  consult 
their  ease,  their  reputation,  and  their  interest,  by 
copying  from.  him. 

In  the  year  1735,  he  published  AntUArtemo- 
nii{9,  nive  InUium  Evangelii  S,  JoannUt^  adoerstta 
JirUmonium  rindicattttn,  and  attained  such  a  de- 
gree of  reputation,  that  not  only  the  public,  but 
^rincKSj  xoho  are  commonly  the  lasl  by  whom  merit 
IS  distinguished,  began  to  interest  themselves  in 
liifl  success,  for  the  same  year  the  king  of  Prus- 
sia, who  had  heard  of  his  early  advances  in 
literature,  on  account  of  a  scheme  for  discover- 
ing the  longitude,  which  had  been  sent  to  the 
Royal  Society  of  Berlin,  and  which  was  trans- 
mitted afterwards  by  him  to  Paris  and  London, 
engaged  to  take  care  of  his  fortune,  having  re- 


cmved  further  proofi  of  his  abilities  at  his  own 
court 

Mr.  Barretier,  being  promoted  to  the  cure  of 
the  church  of  Stetin,  was  obliged  to  travel  with 
his  son  thither  fi-om  Schwabach,  through  Leip- 
sic  and  Berlin,  a  journey  very  agreeable  to  hia 
son,  as  it  would  furnish  him  with  new  opportu- 
nities of  improving  his  knowledge,  and  extending 
his  acquaintance  among  men  of  letters.  For 
this  puipose  they  stayed  some  time  at  Leipsnc, 
and  then  travelled  to  Hall,  where  young  Barretier 
so  distinguished  himself  in  his  conversation  with 
the  professors  of  the  university,  that  they  offered 
him  his  degree  of  doctor  m  philosophy,  a  dignity 
corresponoent  to  that  of  master  ot  arts  among 
us.  mrretier  drew  up  that  night  some  positions 
in  philosophy,  and  the  mathematics,  which  he 
sent  immediately  to  the  press,  and  defended  the 
next  day  in  a  crowded  auditory,  with  so  much 
wit,  spirit,  presence  of  thought  and  strength  of 
reason,  that  the  whole  university  was  delighted 
and  amazed ;  he  was  then  admitted  to  his  degree, 
and  attended  by  the  whole  concourse  to  his 
lodgings,  with  compliments  and  acclamations. 

Mis  Thesis  or  philosophical  positions,  which  he 
printed  in  comphance  with  the  practice  of  that 
university,  ran  through  several  editions  in  a  few 
weeks,  and  no  testimony  of  regard  was  wanting 
that  could  contribute  to  animate  him  in  his  pro- 
gress. 

When  they  arrived  at  Berlin,  the  king  ordered 
him  to  be  brought  into  his  presence,  and  was  so 
much  pleased  with  his  conversation,  that  he  sent 
for  him  almost  eveij  day  during  his  stay  at  Ber- 
lin ;  and  diverted  himself  with  engaging  him  in 
conversations  upon  a  multitude  of  suojccts,  and 
in  disputes  with  learned  men ;  on  all  which  occa* 
sions  he  acquitted  himself  so  happily,  that  the 
king  formed  the  highest  ideas  of  his  capacity,  and 
future  eminence.  And  thinking  perhaps  with 
reason,  that  active  life  was  the  noblest  sphere 
of  a  great  genius,  he  recommended  to  him  the 
study  of  modern  history,  the  customs  of  nations, 
and  those  parts  of  learning  that  are  of  use  in 
public  transactions  and  civil  employments,  decla- 
ring that  such  abilities  property  cultivated  might 
exiut  him,  in  ten  years,  to  be  the  greatest  minister 
of  state  in  Europe.  Barretier,  whether  we  at- 
tribute it  to  his  moderation  or  inexperience,  was 
not  dazzled  by  the  prospect  of  such  high  promotion, 
but  answered,  that  he  too,?  too  much  fUeased  with 
science  atid  quiet,  to  leave  them  for  such  inextrica- 
ble studies,  or  such  harassing  fatigues.  A  reso- 
lution so  unpleasing  to  the  king,  that  his  father 
attributes  to  it  the  delay  of  those  favours  which 
they  had  hopes  of  receiving,  the  king  having,  as 
he  observea,  determined  to  employ  him  in  the 
ministry. 

It  b  not  impossible  that  paternal  affection  might 
suggest  to  Mr.  Barretier  some  false  conceptions 
of  me  king's  design  ;  for  ho  infers  from  tlie  in- 
troduction of  his  son  to  the  youns  princes,  and 
the  caresses  which  he  received  &m  them,  that 
the  king  intended  him  for  their  preceptor,  a 
scheme,  says  he,  which  some  other  resolution 
happily  destroyed. 

'  Whatever  was  orij^nally  intended,  and  by 
whatever  means  these  intentions  were  fnistratea, 
Barretier,  after  having  been  treated  with  the  high- 
est regard  by  the  whole  royal  family,  was  dis- 
miss^Mi  with  a  present  of  two  hundred  crowns ; 
and  his  father  instead  of  being  fixed  at  Stetin, 
was  made  pastor  of  the  French  church  at  Hall'{ 
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a  place  more  eommodiooB  for  study,  to  which 
they  retired  ;  Barretier  being  first  admitted  into 
the  Royal  Society  at  Berlin,  and  recommended 
by  the  liing  to  tlie  university  at  Hall. 

•^t  Hall  lie  continued-  I'.vi  aludics  with  his  usual 
application  and  success,  and,  either  by  his  own  re- 
flections or  the  persuasions  of  his  father,  was 
prevailed  upon  to  give  up  his  own  inclinations  to 
those  of  the  king,  and  direct  his  inquiries  to 
those  subjects  tliat  liad  been  recommended  by 
him. 

He  continued  to  add  new  acquisitions  to  his 
learning,  and  to  increase  his  reputation  by  new 
performances,  till,  in  the  berjinnrng  of  his  nine- 
teenth year,  his  health  bciran  to  decline,  and  his 
indisposition,  which,  being  not  alarming  or  vio- 
lent, was  perhaps  not  at  first  surficiently  ro- 
garded,  increased  by  slow  degrees  for  eighteen 
months,  durincr  which  he  spent  days  among  his 
books,  and  neither  neglected  his  studies,  nor  left 
his  gaycty,  till  his  distemper,  ten  days  before  his 
death,  deprived  him  of  the  use  of  his  limbs  :  he 
then  prepared  himself  for  his  end,  without  fear  or 
emotion,  and  on  the  fifth  of  October,  1740,  re- 
signed his  soul  into  the  hands  of  his  Saviour,  with 
coi\fi,denee  and  tranquillity. 

In  the  Mai^azine  for  1742,  appeared  the  following 
Additional  Account  of  the  Life  of  John 
Philip  Barketier.'*' 

^'Ab  the  nature  of  our  Collections  requires 
that  our  accounts  of  remarkable  persons  and 
transactions  should  be  early,  our  readers  must 
necessarily  pardon  us,  if  they  arc  often  not  com- 
plete, ana  allow  us  to  be  sufficiently  studious  of 
their  satisfaction,  if  we  correct  our  errors, 
and  supply  our  defects  from  subsequent  intel- 
ligence, where  the  importance  of  the  subject 
merits  an  extraordinary  attention,  or  when  we 
have  any  peculiar  opportunities  of  procuring  in- 
formation. The  particulars  here  insertea  we 
thought  proper  to  annex  by  way  of  note  to  the 
following  passages,  quoted  from  the  Magazine 
for  December  1740,  and  for  February  1741." 

P.  340.  M  Hie  age  of  nine  years  he  not  only  was 
master  of  jive  languages. 

French,  which  was  the  native  language  of  his 
mother,  was  that  which  he  learned  first,  mix(^  by 
living  in  Germany,  with  some  words  of  the  lan- 
guage of  the  country.  After  some  time  his 
father  took  care  to  introduce  in  his  conversation 
with  him  some  words  of  Latin,  in  such  a  manner 
that  he  might  discover  the  meaning  of  t!iem  by 
the  connexion  of  the  sentence,  or  the  occasion 
on  which  they  were  used,  without  discovering 
that  he  had  any  intention  of  instructing  him,  or 
that  any  new  attamment  was  proposed. 

By  this  method  of  conversation,  in  which 
new  words  were  every  day  introducetl,  his  ear 
had  been  somewhat  accustomed  to  the  inflections 
and  variations  of  the  Latin  tongue,  he  began  to 
attempt  to  speak  like  his  father,  and  was  in  a 
■hort  time  drawn  on  by  imperceptible  degrees  to 
speak  Latin,  intermixed  with  other  languages. 

Thus,  when  he  was  but  four  years  old,  he  spoke 
every  day  French  to  his  mother,  Latin  to  his  fa- 
ther, ana  High  Dutch  to  the  maid,  without  any 
perplexity  tx)  himself,  or  any  confusion  of  one 
language  with  anotlier. 

*  The  fiSMUigeB  referred  to  in  the  preceding  pages  ace 
frinltd  in  Italic* 


P.  340.  He  is  no  stranger  to  bibHctd  criHeUnu 

Having  now  gained  such  a  degree  of  skill  in 
the  Hebrew  language  as  to  be  able  to  compose  in 
it  both  in  prose  and  verse,  he  was  extremely  de- 
sirous of  reading  the  Rabbins ;  and  having  bor- 
rowed of  the  neighbouring  clergy,  and  the  Jews 
of  Schwabach,  all  the  books  which  they  could 
supply  him,  he  prevailed  on  his  father  to  buy  him 
the  great  Rabbmical  Bible,  published  at  Amster- 
dam in  four  tomesj  folio,  172S,  and  read  it  with 
that  accuracy  and  attention  which  appears  by  the 
account  of  it  written  by  him  to  his  favourite,  M. 
Le  Maitre,  inserted  in  the  beginning  of  the  5J6th 
volume  of  the  Bibliotheque  Germanique. 

These  writers  were  read  by  liim,  as  other  voung 
persons  peruse  romances  or  novels,  only  from  a 
puerile  desire  of  amusement;  for  he  had  so  litlfcs 
veneration  for  them,  even  while  he  studied  them 
with  most  eagerness,  that  he  often  diverted  fass 
parents  with  recounting  their  iables  and  chimeras. 

P.  341.  In  his  twelfth  year  he  applied  more  par- 
ticidarly  to  the  study  of  the  Fathers. 

His  father  being  somewhat  uneas^r  to  observe 
so  much  time  spent  by  him  on  Rabbinical  trifles, 
thought  it  necessary  now  to  recall  him  to  the 
study  of  the  Greek  lan^agc,  which  he  had  of 
late  neglected,  but  to  which  he  returned  with  so 
much  ardour,  that  in  a  short  time  he  was  able  to 
read  Greek  with  the  same  facility  as  French  or 
Latin. 

He  then  engaged  in  the  perusal  of  the  Greek 
fathers,  and  councils  of  tlie  nrst  three  or  four  cen- 
turies :  and  undertook,  at  his  father's  desffc,  to 
confute  a  treatise  of  Samuel  Crellius,  in  which, 
under  the  name  of  Arteraonius,  he  haa  endea- 
voured to  substitute,  in  the  beginning  of  St 
.Tohn's  gospel,  a  reading  different  from  that  which 
is  at  present  received,  and  less  favourable  to  the 
orthodox  doctrine  of  the  di\'inity  of  our  Saviour. 

This  task  was  undertaken  by  Barretier  with 
great  ardour,  and  prosecuted  by  him  with  suita- 
ble application,  for  he  not  only  drew  up  a  format 
confutation  of  Artemonius,  but  made  lai^  coUee- 
tions  ft-om  the  earliest  writers,  relating  to  the  hia- 
toiy  of  heresies  which  he  proposed  at  nrst  to  have 
published  as  preliminaries  to  his  book,  but,  find- 
mg  the  introduction  grew  at  last  to  a  greater  bulk 
than  the  book  itsdf^he  determined  to  publidi  it 
apart. 

While  he  was  engrossed  by  these  inqntries,  ac- 
cident threw  a  pair  of  globes  into  Iiis  hands  in 
October,  1734,  Dy  which  his  curiosity  was  so 
much  exalted,  that  he  laid  aside  liis  Artemonius^ 
and  applied  himself  to  geography  and  astronomy. 
In  ten  days  he  was  able  to  solve  all  the  problems 
in  the  doctrine  of  the  globes,  and  had  attained 
ideas  so  clear  and  strong  of  all  the  systems,  as 
well  ancient  as  modem,  tnat  he  began  to  think  of 
making  new  discoveries ;  and  for  that  purpose, 
laying  aside  for  a  time  all  searches  into  antiquity, 
he  employed  his  utmost  interest  to  procure  books 
of  astronomy  and  of  mathematics,  and  made  soch 
a  progress  in  three  or  four  months,  that  he  seem- 
ed to  have  spent  his  whole  hfe  upon  that  study; 
for  he  not  only  made  an  astrolabe,  and  drew  up 
astronomical  tables,  but  invented  new  methods  of 
calculation,  or  such  at  least  as  appeared  new  to 
him,  because  they  were  not  mentioned  in  the 
books  which  he  had  then  an  opportunity  of  read- 
ing, and  it  is  a  sufficient  proof  both  of  the  rapidity 
of  his  progress,  and  the  extent  of  his  views,  that 
in  three  months  after  his  first  sight  of  a  rair  of 
globes^  he  formed  schemes  for  finding  tfaelongi- 
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tade,  wtidi  be  sent,  m  JtoL  ITSS,  to  liie  Roytl 
Sodetf  at  London. 

His  scheme  being  reooaunended  to  the  Society 
by  the  Gtneen,  was  considered  by  them  with  a  de- 

Kee  of  attention  which,  perhaps,  would  not  have 
en  bestowed  upon  the  attempt  of  a  mathema- 
tician so  young,  had  he  not  been  dignified  with  so 
illustrious  a  patronageu  But  it  was  soon  found, 
that  for  want  of  books  he  had  imagined  himself 
the  inventor  of  methods  already  in  common  use, 
and  that  he  proposed  no  means  of  discovering  the 
longitude,  but  such  as  had  been  already  triea  and 
found  insufficient  Such  will  be  very  frequently 
the  fate  of  those  whose  fortune  either  condemns 
them  to  study  without  the  necessary  assistance 
from  libraries,  or  who  in  too  much  haste  publish 
their  discoveries. 

This  attempt  exhibited,  however,  such  a  speci- 
men of  his  capacity  for  mathematical  learning, 
and  such  a  proof  of  an  early  proficiency,  that  the 
Roval  Society  of  Berlin  adinitted  him  as  one  of 
(beir  monbers,  in  1735. 
P.  341.  Princes,  who  are  common^  the  last, 
Barretier  had  been  distinguished  much  more 
early  by  the  Maigravine  ofAnspach,  who,  in 
1726,  sent  for  his  father  and  mother  to  the  court, 
where  their  son,  whom  they  carried  with  them, 
presented  her  with  a  letter  in  French,  and  ad- 
dressed another  in  Latin  to  the  young  prince; 
who  ^Elenvards,  in  1734,  granted  him  tiie  privi- 
lege of  borrowing  books  from  the  libraries  ot  An- 
spach,  tosether  with  an  annual  pension  of  fifty 
florins,  which  he  enjoyed  for  four  years. 

In  this  place  it  may  not  be  improper  to  recount 
some  honours  conferred  upon  liim,  which,  if  dis- 
tinctions are  to  be  rated  by  the  knowledge  of 
those  who  bestow  them,  may  be  considered  as 
more  valuable  than  those  which  he  received  from 
princes. 

In  June  1731,  he  was  initiated  in  the  university 
of  AltdoH^  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  1732,  the 
synod  of  the  reformed  churches,  hefd  at  Christian 
Eriang,  admitted  him  to  be  present  at  their  con* 
saltations,  and  to  preserve  the  memory  of  so  ex- 
traordinary a  transaction,  as  the  reception  of  a 
boy  of  elevoi  years  into  an  eccle8iasti(»l  council, 
recorded  it  in  a  particular  article  of  the  acts  of 
the  synod. 

P.  341.  He  was  top  ftmch  pleased  with  science 
and  gtdei. 

Astronomy  was  always  Barretier's  favourite 
study,  and  so  much  engrossed  his  thoughts,  that 
be  did  not  willingly  converse  on  any  other  sub- 
ject:  nor  was  he  so  well  pleased  with  the  civilities 
of  the  greatest  persons,  as  with  the  conversation 
of  the  mathematicians.  An  astronomical  obser- 
vation was  sufficient  to  withhold  him  from  court, 
or  to  call  him  away  abruptly  from  the  most  illus- 
trious assemblies ;  nor  was  there  any  hope  of  en- 
jojring  his  company  without  inviting  some  profes- 
sor to  keep  him  in  temper,  and  engage  nim  in 
discourse ;  nor  wivs  it  possible,  without  this  expe- 
dient, to  prevail  upon  nim  to  sit  for  his  picture. 
P.  342.  M  Hall  he  continued  his  stwiies. 
Mr.  Barretier  returned,  on  the  2Sth  of  April, 
1735,  to  Hall,  where  he  continued  the  remaining 
part  of  lus  life,  of  which  it  may  not  be  improper  to 
give  a  more  particular  account. 

At  his  settlement  in  the  university  he  deter- 
mined to  exert  his  privileges  as  master  of  arts,  and 
to  read  public  lectures  to  the  students ;  a  design 
from  which  his  father  could  not  dissuade  him, 
though  he  did  not  approve  it ;  so  certainly  do  ho- 


nours or  prafemientB,  too  soon  coofemd,  ii 
ate  the  greatest  capacities.  He  published  an  in- 
vitation to  three  lectures,  one  critical  on  the  book 
of  Job,  another  on  astronomy,  and  a  third  upon 
ancient  ecclesiastical  history.  But  of  this  em- 
ployment he  was  soon  made  weary  by  the  petu- 
lance of  his  auditors,  the  fatigue  which  it  ooca^ 
sioned,  and  the  interruption  of  his  studies  which 
it  produced,  and  therefore,  in  a  fortnight,  he  de- 
sisted wholly  from  his  lectures,  and  never  aftei^ 
wards  resumed  thentL 

He  then  applied  himsdf  to  the  study  of  the  law, 
almost  against  his  own  inclination,  which,  how- 
ever, he  conquered  so  far  as  to  become  a  regular 
attendant  on  the  lectures  on  that  science,  but 
spent  all  his  other  time  upon  diflerent  studies. 

The  first  year  of  his  residence  at  Hall  was 
spent  upon  natural  philosophy  and  mathematics ; 
and  scarcely  any  author,  ancient  or  modem,  that 
has  treated  on  those  parts  of  learning  was  neglect- 
ed by  him,  nor  was  tie  satisfied  with  the  know- 
ledge of  what  had  been  discovered  by  others,  but 
made  new  observations,  and  drew  up  immense 
calculations  for  his  own  use.  ' 

He  then  returned  to  ecclesiastical  history,  and 
began  to  retouch  his  ** Aocountof  Heresies,"  which 
he  had  begun  at  Schwabadi :  on  this  occasion  he 
read  the  primitive  writers  with  great  accuracy, 
and  formed  a  project  of  regulating  the  chronology 
of  those  ages;  which  pro'^lnced  a  "Chronological 
Dissertation  on  the  siirr*-  on  of  the  Bishops  of 
Rome,  from  St  Peter  to  v  icc^r,"  printed  in  Latin 
at  Utrecht,  1740. 

He  afterwards  was  wholly  absorbed  in  appli- 
cation to  polite  literature,  and  read  not  only  a 
multitude  of  writers  in  the  Greek  and  Latin,  but 
in  the  Gennan,  Dutch,  French,  Italian,  Enclish, 
and  Arabic  languages,  and  in  the  last  year  S  his 
life  he  was  engrossed  by  the  study  of  inscriptions, 
medals,  and  antiquities  of  all  nations. 

In  1737,  he  resumed  las  design  of  finding  a  cen 
tain  method  of  discovering  the  longitude,  which 
he  imagined  himself  to  have  attaineo  by  exact  ob* 
servations  of  the  declination  and  inclination  of  the 
needle,  and  sent  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and 
to  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  at  the  same 
time,  an  account  of  his  schemes;  to  which  it  was 
first  answered  by  the  Royal  Society,  that  it  ap« 
peared  the  same  with  one  which  Mr.  Whistoq 
nad  laid  before  them;  and  afterwards  by  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  that  his  method  was  hot 
very  little  different  from  one  that  had  been  pro* 
posed  by  M.  de  la  Croix,  and  which  was  inge« 
nions  but  ineffectual. 

Mr.  Barretier,  finding  his  invention  already  in 
the  possessbn  of  two  men  eminent  for  mathemati* 
cal  Knowledge,  desisted  from  all  inquiries  after 
the  longitude,  and  engaged  in  an  examination  oi 
the  Egyptian  antiquitie;*,  which  he  proposed  to 
free  from  their  present  obscurity,  by  deciphering 
the  hieroglyphics,  and  explaining  their  astronomy ; 
but  this  design  was  interrupted  by  his  death. 

P.  342.   Confhfencp  an!  iranffuiUittk 

Thus  died  Barretier,  in  the  20th  year  of  his  ag^ 
having  given  a  proof  how  much  may  be  pcrfoin^ 
in  so  short  a  time  by  indefatigable  diligence.  He 
was  not  only  master  of  many  languages,  but  skill* 
ed  almost  in  cver3r  science,  and  capable  of  distin- 
guishing himself  in  every  profession  except  that 
of  physic,  from  which  he  nad  been  discouraged  by 
remarking  the  diversity  of  opinions  among  those 
who  had  been  consulted  concerning  his  own  dis- 
orders. 
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MORm. 


His  ieaining,  however  Taat,  had  not  deprened 
or  overburdened  his  natural  faculties,  for  his  ge- 
nius always  appeared  predominant ;  and  when  tie 
inquired  uito  tne  various  opinions  of  the  writers 
of  all  a^es,  he  reasoned  ana  detorininod  for  him- 
self, having  a  mind  at  once  comprehensive  and 
delicate,  active  and  attentive.  He  was  able  to 
reason  with  the  metaphysicians  on  the  most  ab- 
Btruse  questions,  or  to  enliven  the  most  unpleas- 
ing  subjects  by  the  gayety  of  his  fancy.  He  wrote 
"With  great  elegance  and  dignity  of  style,  and  had 
the  peculiar  felicity  of  readiness  and  facility  in 
eveiy  thin^  that  he  undertook,  being  able  without 
•premeditation  to  translate  one  language  into  ano- 
ther. He  was  no  imitator,  but  struck  out  new 
tracts,  and  formed  original'  systems.  He  had  a 
quickness  of  apprehension,  and  firmness  of  me- 
moiy^  which  cnanled  him  to  read  with  incredible 
lapidity,  and  at  the  same  time  to  retain  what  he 
read,  so  as  to  be  able  to  recollect  and  apply  it. 
He  turned  over  volumes  in  an  instant,  and  se- 
lected what  was  useful  for  his  purpose.  He  sel- 
dom made  extracts,  except  of  books  which  he 
could  not  procure  when  ne  might  want  them  a 
second  time,  beinjg;  always  able  to  find  in  any  au- 
thor, with  great  expedition,  what  he  had  once 
read.  He  read  over,  in  one  winter,  twenty  vast 
foliofl ;  and  the  catalogue  of  books  which  he  bad 
borxowed,  oomprised  forty-one  pages  m  quarto, 


the  wilting  dose,  and  the  titles  afaridfled.    Hi» 

was  a  constant  reader  of  literaxr  joumwa. 

With  regard  to  common  life  he  had  some  pe> 
cuUarities*  He  could  not  bear  music,  and  if  he 
was  ever  engaged  at  play  could  not  attend  to  it 
He  neither  loved  wine  nor  entertainments,  nor 
dancing,  nor  the  sports  of  the  field,  nor  relieved 
his  studies  with  any  other  divermon  than  that  of 
walking  and  conversation.  He  eat  little  flesh, 
and  lived  almost  wholly  upon  milk,  tea,  bread, 
fruits,  and  sweetmeats. 

He  had  great  vivacity  in  his  imagioatioa,  and 
ardour  in  his  desires,  which  the  easy  method  of 
his  education  had  never  repressed ;  he  thoefoie 
conversed  among  those  who  had  gained  his  con- 
fidence with  great  freedom,  but  his  ^Touiites 
were  not  numerous,  and  to  others  he  was  always 
reserved  and  silent,  without  the  least  inclinatioo 
to  discover  his  sentiments  or  display  his  learning. 
He  never  fixed  his  choice  upon  any  employment, 
nor  confined  his  views  to  any  profesaon,  being 
desirous  of  nothing  but  knowleil^,  and  entireff 
untainted  with  avarice  or  ambition.  He  pre- 
served himself  always  independent,  and  was 
never  known  to  be  guilty  of  a  De.  His  constant 
application  to  learning  suppressed  those  passions 
which  betray  others  of  his  a^  to  irTeguhuitieB, 
and  excluded  all  those  temptations  to  which  men 
are  exposed  by  idleness  er  oommon  •mosementii 


MORIN.* 


Lcwn  MoEiN  was  bom  at  Mans,  on  the  11th 
of  July,  1635,  of  parents  eminent  for  their  piety. 
He  was  the  ddest  of  sixteen  children,  a  family  to 
which  their  estate  bore  no  proportion,  and  which, 
m  persons  less  re«gned  to  Providence^  would 
have  caused  great  uneasiness  and  anxiety. 

His  parents  omitted  nothing  in  his  education, 
which  religion  requires,  and  which  th^  fortune 
could  supply.  Botany  was  the  study  that  ap- 
peared to  have  taken  possession  of  his  inclina- 
tion, as  soon  as  the  bent  of  his  genius  could  be 
discovered.  A  countryman,  who  supplied  the 
apothecaries  of  the  place,  was  his  flrst  master, 
and  was  paid  by  him  for  his  instructions  with  the 
little  money  that  he  could  procure,  or  that  which 
was  given  nim  to  buy  something  to  eat  after  din- 
ner. This  abstinence  and  generosi^  discovered 
themselves  with  his  passion  for  botany,  and  the 
gratification  of  a  deare  indifierent  in  itself  was 
procured  by  the  exercise  of  two  virtues. 

He  was  soon  master  of  all  his  instructor's 
knowledge,  and  was  obliged  to  enlai^  his  ac- 
quaintance with  plants,  by  observing  Uiem  him- 
«Qlf  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mans.  Having 
finished  his  grammatical  studies,  he  was  sent  to 
learn  philosophy  at  Paris,  wliither  he  travelled  on 
loot  like  a  student  in  botany,  and  was  careful  not 
to  lose  such  an  opportunity  of  improvement 

When  his  course  of  philosophy  was  completed, 
he  was  determined,  by  his  love  of  botany,  to  the 
profession  of  physic,  and  from  that  time  engaged 

*  Truulated  from  an  eloge  by  Fontenelle,  and  flrti 
printed  in  the  Oendeman**  Ma^ asioe  fox  1741. 


in  a  course  of  life,  which  was  AeVer  exceeaed 
either  by  the  ostentation  of  a  philosopher,  or  the 
severity  of  an  anchoret ;  for  he  confined  himsetf 
to  bread  and  Water,  and  at  most  allowed  himself 
no  indulgence  beyond  fruit&  By  this  method,  he 
preserved  a  constant  freedom  and  serentty  of 
spirits,  always  equally  proper  for  study ;  for  his 
soul  had  no  pretences  to  complain  of  being  over>> 
whelmed  with  matter. 

This  regimen,  extraordinary  as  it  Was,  had 
many  advantages  ;  for  it  preserved  his  health,  an 
advantage  Which  very  few  sufiiciontiv  regard  ;  it 
gave  him  an  authority  to  preach  diet  and  ab» 
stinence  to  his  patients ;  and  it  made  him  rich 
without  the  assistance  of  fortune ;  rich^  not  for 
himselfj  but  for  the  poor,  who  were  the  only  pep- 
sons  bendited  by  tnat  artificial  affluencci,  which, 
of  all  others,  is  most  difficult  to  acquire.  It  is 
easy  to  imagine,  that,  while  he  practised  in  the 
miost  of  Parts  the  severe  temperance  of  a  hermit, 
Paris  difiered  no  otherwise,  with  regard  to  him, 
from  a  hermitage,  than  as  it  supplied  him  with 
books  and  the  conversation  of  Reamed  men. 

In  1662,  he  was  admitted  doctor  of  phvsic. 
About  that  time  Dr.  Fagon,  Dr.  Longuct,  and  Dr. 
Galois,  all  eminent  for  their  skill  in  botany,  wrrc 
employed  in  drawing  up  a  catalogue  of  Uic  plants 
in  the  Royal  Garden,  which  was  published  in 
1665,  under  the  name  of  Dr.  Vallot,  then  first 
pl)y8irian  :  during  the  prosecution  of  this  work. 
Dr.  Morin  was  ouen  consulted,  and  from  tho?e 
conversations  it  was  that  Dr.  Fagon  conceived  a 
particular  esteem  of  him,  which  he  always  con* 
tinued  to  retain. 


MQHIN. 
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After  havioff  piBctised  physic  some  yean,  he 
Vas  admitted£]q>ectant at  the  Hotel Dieu, where 
he  was  regulariy  to  have  been  made  Pensionary 
physician  upon  the  first  vacancy  ^  but  mere  un- 
asBSted  merit  advances  slowly,  i£  what  is  not 
ireiy  common,  it  advances  at  aiL  Morin  had  no 
acquaintance  with  the  arts  necessazy  to  cany  on 
schemes  of  preferment ;  the  moderation  oi  his 
desires  preserved  him  from  the  necessity  of  study- 
ing them,  and  the  privacy  of  his  life  debarred  hun 
from  any  opportumtyi  ^     . 

At  last,  however,  Justice  was  done  him  in  spite 
of  artifice  and  partiality ;  but  his  advancement 
added  nothing  to  his  condition,  except  the  power 
of  more  extensive  charity:  for  all  the  money 
which  he  received  as  a  salaiy,  he  put  into  the 
rchest  of  the  hospital,  always,  as  he  imagined, 
Without  being  observ^.  Not  content  with  serv>> 
ing  the  poor  for  nothing,  he  paid  them  for  being 
served. 

His  reputation  rose  so  hi|;h  in  Paris,  that  Made- 
mois^e  de  Guise  was  desirous  to  make  him  her 
physician ;  but  it  was  not  without  difficulty  that 
ne  was  prevailed  upon  by  his  friend,  Dr.  Dodart, 
to  accept  the  place.  H^  was  by  this  new  ad- 
vancement laid  under  the  necessity  of  keeping  a 
chariot,  an  equipage  veiy  unsuitable  to  his  t^- 
per ;  but  wbile  he  complied  with  those  exterior 
appearances  which  the  public  had  a  right  to  de- 
mand from  him,  he  remitted  nothing  of  his  former 
austerity  in  the  more  private  and  essential  parts 
of  his  Iife^  which  he  had  always  the  power  of 
reffulating  according  to  his  own  disposition. 

In  two  years  and  a  half  the  Princess  fell  sick, 
and  was  despaired  of  by  Morin,  who  was  a  great 
master  of  prognostics.  At  the  time  when  she 
thought  herself  in  no  danger,  he  pronounced  her 
death  inevitable ;  a  declaration  to  the  highest  de- 
gree disagreeable,  but  which  was  made  more  easy 
to  him  than  to  any  other  by  his  piety  and  artless 
simplicity.  Nor  did  hi?  sincerity  produce  any  ill 
consequences  to  himself;  A>r  the  Frmcess,  aSecidd 
by  his  zeal,  taking  a  ring  from  her  finger,  gave  it 
hui  as  the  last  pledge  of  her  afi^ction,  and  re- 
warded him  stiU  more  to  his  satisfaction,  by  pre- 
paring for  death  widi  a  true  christian  piety.  She 
left  him  by  will  a  yeariy  pension  of  two  thousand 
Uvres,  wlucb  was  always  regularly  paid  him. 

No  sooner  was  the  Princess  dead,  but  he  freed 
himself  from  the  incumbrance  of  his  chariot,  and 
retired  to  St.  Victor  without  a  servant ;  having, 
however,  augmented  his  daily  allowance  with  a 
little  rice  boUed  b  water. 

Dodart,  who  had  undertaken  tne  charge  of  be- 
ing ambitious  on  his  account,  procured  him,  at 
the  restoration  of  the  academy  in  1699,  to  be 
nominated  associate  botanist ;  not  knowing,  what 
he  would  doubtless  have  been  pleased  with  the 
knowledge  ofj  that  he  introducea  into  that  assem- 
bly the  man  that  was  to  succeed  him  in  his  {dace 
of  Pensionary. 

Dti  Morin  was  not  one  who  had  upon  bis  hands 
the  labour  of  adapting  himself  to  the  duties  of 
his  condition,  but  always  found  himself  naturally 
adapted  to  them.  He  had,  therefore,  no  difficulty 
in  Ming  constant  at  the  assemblies  of  the  acade- 
my, notwithstanding  the  distance  of  places,  while 
he  had  strength  enough  to  support  the  journey. 
But  his  regimen  was  not  equally  efibctual  to  pro- 
duce vigour  as  to  prevent  distempers ;  and  being 
64  years  old  at  his  admission,  he  could  not  con- 
tinue his  assiduity  more  than  a  year  after  the 
death  of  Dodart,  whom  he  sucoeeaed  in  1707« 
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When  Mr.  Tomnefoit  went  to  prarae  hm  b<H 
tanical  inquiries  in  the  Levant,  he  desired  Dr^ 
Morin  to  supply  his  place  of  Demonstrator  of  tira 
Plants  in  the  Koyal  Garden,  and  rewarded  him 
for  the  trouble,  by  inscribing  to  him  a  new  plaiit 
which  he  brought  from  the  6ast,  hy  the  name  ot 
J\Iorina  OrierUaiiSy  as  he  darned  others  the  Dodar^ 
to,  the  Fagomu,  the  Bigtumne.  the  Phelipee.  These 
are  compliments  proper  to  be  made  by  the  bo- 
tanists, not  only  to  those  of  their  own  rank,  but 
to  the  greatest  persons ;  for  a  plant  is  a  monu- 
ment ol  a  more  durable  nature  than  a  medal  or 
an  obelisk ;  and  yet,  as  a  proof  that  even  these 
vehicles  are  not  always  sufficient  to  transmit  ttf 
futurity  the  name  conjoined  with  them,  the  AltocM 
tiana  is  now  scarcely  known  by  any  other  namd 
than  that  of  tobacco. 

Dr.  Morin,  advancing  far  in  age,  was  no# 
forced  to  take  a  servant,  and,  wlut  was  yet  A 
more  essential  alteration,  prevailed  upon  himsell 
to  take  an  ounce  of  wine  a  day,  which  he  mea^ 
suied  with  the  same  exactness  as  a  niedicine  bor- 
dering upon  poison.  He  quitted  at  the  same  tilde 
all  his  practice  in  the  city,  and  confined  it  to  the 

S)or  01  his  neighbourhood,  and  his  visits  to  the 
otel  Dieu ;  but  his  weakness  increasing,  he  was 
forced  to  increase  his  quantity  of  wine,  which  yet 
he  always  continued  to  adjust  by  weight '^ 

At  78,  his  legs  could  carry  him  no  longer,  and 
he  scarcely  left  his  bed ;  but  his  intellects  con 
tinned  unimpaired,  except  in  the  last  six  months 
of  his  lifci  He  expired,  or  to  use  a  more  proper 
term,  went  out,  on  the  1st  of  March,  1714,  at  the 
age  of  SO  years,  without  any  distemper,  and  mere- 
ly for  want  of  strength,  having  enjoyed  by  the 
benefit  of  his  regimen  a  long  and  healthy  life,  and 
a  gentle  and  easy  death. 

This  extraordinary  regimen  was  but  part  of 
the  daily  regulation  >  of  his  life,  of  which  all  ttb 
offices  were  carried  on  with  a  regularity  and  ex^ 
actness  nearly  approaching  to  mi  of  the  plane* 
tanr  motions. 

Ho  went  to  bed  at  seven,  and  rose  at  twd^ 
throughout  the  year.  He  spent  in  the  morning 
threenours  at  his  devotions,  and  went  to  the  Hxh 
tel  Dieu  in  the  summer  between  five  and  six,  and 
in  the  winter  between  six  and  seven,  heaiiitt  mass 
for  the  most  part  at  Notre  Dame^  After  nis  re- 
turn he  read  the  holy  scripture,  dined  at  eleven^ 
and  when  it  was  fair  weather  ¥^alked  till  two  in 
the  royal  f^^urden,  where  he  examined  the  neW 
plants,  and  gratified  his  earliest  and  stiongesft 
passion.  For  the  remaining  part  of  the  day«  U 
ne  had  no  poor  to  visit,  he  &ut  himself  up,  and 
read  books  of  literature  or  physic,  but  chiefly 
^ysic,  as  the  duty  of  his  profession  require^ 
This  likewise  was  the  time  he  received  visits,  if 
any  were  paid  him.  He  often  used  this  eipre^ 
sion,  "  Those  that  come  to  see  me,  do  too  honour ; 
those  that  stay  away,  do  me  a  favour."  It  is  easy 
to  conceive  that  a  man  of  this  temper  was  not 
crowded  with  salutations:  there  was  only  now 
and  then  an  Antony  that  wouki  pay  Paul  a  visit 

«  The  practice  or  Dr.  Morin  is  forbidden,  I  belleva, 
by  every  writer  thai  has  left  rules  for  the  proservatton  of 
health,  and  is  dinTtly  opposite  t«  that  of  Conaro.  who 
hy  his  redmen  rcpnired  a  broken  constitution,  ana  pro 
trartod  hiu  life,  witiiout  any  painful  infirmities,  or  any 
decay  of  his  intellectual  abilities,  lo  more  than  ahundrod 
years ;  it  is  (generally  agreed,  that  as  'xen  advance  kt 
years,  they  ought  to  take  lighter  sustenmce,  and  In  lest 
quaiitiii<;s ;  and  reason  seems  easily  bi  discover  tkiata# 
the  concoctivepowers grow  weaker, they ouglii to T 
less. — Orig.  iSiit. 
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Amoitt  Mi  JWon  wai  feiuid  a  Greek  end 
Latm  m&K  to  ^ppocrates.  more  copious  and  ex- 
act than  that  of  rini,  whioh  he  had  finished  only 
a  year  before  his  death.  Such  a  work  required 
the  assiduity  and  patience  of  a  hermit* 

There  is  likewise  a  Journal  of  the  weatl^er,  kept 
without  interruption,  for  more  than  forty  years,  in 
which  he  has  accurately  set  down  the  state  of 
the  barometer  and  thermometer,  the  dryness  and 
moisture  of  the  air,  the  variations  of  the  wind  in 
the  coarse  of  the  day,  the  rain,  the  thundersy  and 


even  the  sudden  stonns.  in  a  veiy  oommofiooi 

and  concise  method,  which  exhibits,  in  little  roaa, 
a  great  train  of  dmerent  obeervations.  What 
numbers  of  such  remarks  had  escaped  a  man  leas 
uniform  in  his  hfe,  and  whose  attention  had  been 
extended  to  oommon  objects ! 

All  the  estate  which  he  left  is  a  coDection  of 
medals,  another  of  herbs,  and  a  libraiy  rated  at 
two  thousand  crowns;  which  make  it  evident 
that  he  spent  much  more  upon  his  mind  than  li^too 
his  body. 


BURMAN.f 


PfcTKR  BuEMAM  was  boiu  at  Utrecht,  on  the 
Mh  day  of  June,  1G68.  The  ftroily  firom  which 
he  descended  has  for  several  genehitions  produced 
men  of  ereat  eminence  for  piety  and  learaiq^; 
and  his  lather,  who  was  professor  of  divinity  m 
•the  university,  and  pastor  of  the  dty  of  Utrecht, 
was  equaU^  celebrated  for  the  strictness  of  his 
lifi^  the  efficacy  and  orthodoxy  of  his  sermons, 
ami  the  learning  and  perspicuity  of  his  academi- 
callectures. 

From  the  assistance  and  instruction  which  such 
a  father  would  doubtless  have  been  encouraged 
by  the  ffeniua  of  this  son  not  to  have  omitted,  he 
was  unhappify  cut  ofi'at  eleven  years  of  age,  being 
•at  that  time  by  his  father's  death  thrown  entirely 
under  the  care  of  his  mother,  by  whose  diligence, 

C'ety,  and  prudence,  his  education  was  so  regu- 
ted,  that  he  had  scarcely  an^  reason  but  fihal 
tenderness  to  regret  the  loss  ofhis  father. 

He  was  about  this  time  sent  to  the  public 
school  of  Utrecht  to  be  instructed  in  the  learned 
'lan^ruages ;  and  it  will  convey  no  common  idea 
<of  his  capacity  and  industry  to  relate,  that  he  had 
passed  tnrough  the  classes,  and  was 'admitted 
mto  the  university  in  his  thirteenth  ^ear. 

This  account  of  the  rapidity  of  his  |irogress  in 
the  first  part  of  his  studies  is  so  stupendous,  that 
thouffh  it  is  attested  by  his  ^end,  Eh*.  Osterdyke, 
of  whom  it  cannot  be  reasonably  suspected  that 
he  is  himself  deceived,  or  that  he  can  desire  tode- 
oeive  others,  it  must  be  allowed  far  to  exceed  the 
limits  of  probability,  if  it  be  considered,  with  re- 
gard to  tne  methods  of  education  practised  in  our 
country,  where  it  is  not  uncommon  for  the  highest 
genius,  and  most  comprehensive  capacity,  to  be 
entan^ed  for  ten  yean,  in  those  thorny  paths  of 
literature,  which  Burman  is  represented  to  have 
passed  in  less  than  two ;  and  we  must  doubtless 
confess  the  most  skilful  of  our  masters  much  ex- 
celled by  the  address  of  the  Dutch  teachers,  or 
the  abilities.of  our  greatest  schdlars  &r  surpassed 
by  tboee  of  Burman. 

But,  to  reduce  this  narrative'to  credibility,  it  is 
necessary  that  admiration  should  give  place  to  in- 
quiry, and  that  it  be  discovo^  what  proficiency 


*  Thii  it  tninitance  of  the  disposition  generally  foand 
in  writers  of  lives,  to  exalt  every  common  occurrence  and 
actien  Into  wonder.  Are  not  indexes  daily  written  by 
men  who  neither  receive  nor  expect  any  loud  applauses 
for  their  la^ura  ? — Orig.  Edit. 

f  First  primed  in  the  Oeotleman's  Magazine  for  1749. 


in  literatore  is  expected  fimn  a  student,  request 
inff  to  be  admitted  into  a  Dutch  universit|r.  It  is 
to  DO  observed  that  in  the  universities  m  fiveign 
countries,  they  have  professors  of  philology,  or 
humanity,  whose  employment  is  to  instmct  the 
younger  classes  in  jpttmmar^  rhetoric,  and  lan- 
guages ;  nor  do  they  engage  m  the  study  of  phi- 
losophy, tUl  they  have  puircd  through^  course  oi 
philoloeical  lectures  and  exercises,  to  which,  in 
some  places^  two  years  are  commonly  allottea. 

The  Enghsh  scheme  of  education,  which  with 
regard  to  academical  studies  is  more  rigorous,  and 
sets  literary  honours  at  a  higher  price  (ban  that 
of  anj[  other  country,  exacts  &om  the  youth,  who 
are  initiated  in  our  colleges,  a  degree  of  philologi- 
cal knowledge  sufficient  to  qual%  them  for  lec- 
tures in  philosophy,  which  are  read  to  them  in 
Latin,  and  to  enable  them  to  proceed  in  otfier 
studies  without  assistance ;  so  that  it  may  be  con- 
jectured, that  Burman,  at  his  entrance  into  the 
university,  had  no  such  skill  in  languages,  nor 
sucli  abuitv  of  composition,  as  are  frequently  to 
be  met  vrith  in  the  nigher  classes  of  an  Kiglish 
school ;  nor  was  perlwps  more  than  moderatdy 
skilled  in  Latin,  and  taught  the  first  rudiments  of 
Qreek. 

In  the  university  he  was  committod  to  the  care 
of  the  learned  Grasvius,  whose  regard  for  his 
fiither  inclined  him  to  superintend  his  studies  with 
more  than  common  attention,  which  was  soon 
confirmed  and  increased  bv  his  discoveries  of  the 
genius  of  his  pupiL  and  nis  obeervalion  of 
diligence. 

One  of  the  qualities  which  contributed 
nently  to  quality  Grevius  for  an  instructor  of 
youth,  was  the  sagacity  by  which  he  readily  di»> 
covered  the  predominant  fiiculty  of  each  pupiL 
and  the  pecuGar  designation  by  which  nature  liaa 
allotted  nim  to  any  species  ot  literature,  and  by 
which  he  was  soon  able  to  determine,  that  Bm^ 
man  was  remarkably  adapted  to  classical  studiesL 
and  predict  the  ^reat  aovances  that  he  would 
make,  by  industnously  pursuing  the  direction  of 
his  genhis. 

Animated  by  the  encouraj^ement  of  a  tutor  so 
celebrated,  he  continued  the  vigour  ofhis  uiplica- 
tion,  and,  for  several  years,  not  only  attended  the 
lectures  of  Gnevius,  but  made  use  of  every  other 
opportunity  of  improvement,  with  such  diligence 
as  mightjustly  be  expected  to  produce  an  uncom- 
mon prondency. 

Having  thus  attained  a  sufficient  degree  of  da»- 
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riotl  luKywledge  lx>  qnaliftr  bim  for  mqabieB  into 
oAer  fldenoea,  he  appUea  himself  to  the  stadjr  of 
the  hiw,  and  published  a  dissertation.  ''De  Vice- 
flSm&  Hsreditatum^"  which  he  publicly  defended, 
under  the  professor  Tan  Muyden,  with  such  learn- 
ing and  doquence,  as  procured  him  great  ap- 
plause. 

Imagining,  then,  that  the  conversation  of  other 
men  of  learning  might  be  of  use  towards  his  far- 
ther improvement,  and  rightly  judging  that  no- 
tions formed  in  any  tan^  senunary  are  for  the 
C latest  part  contracted  and  partial ;  he  went  to 
yd  en,  where  he  studied  philosophy  for  a  year, 
under  M.  de  Voider^  whose  celebrity  was  so  ^peat, 
that  the  schools  assigned  to  the  sciences,  which  it 
was  his  province  to  teach,  were  not  sulfident, 
though  very  spacious,  to  contain  the  audience 
that  crowded  his  lectures  from  ail  parts  of  Europe. 

Yet  he  did  not  suffer  himself  to  be  engrossed 
by  philosophical  disquisitions,  to  the  neglect  of 
those  studies  in  which  he  was  more  early  engaged, 
and  to  which  he  was  perhaps  by  nature  oetter 
adapted ;  for  he  attended  at  the  same  time  Ryo- 
iiius's  explanations  of  Tacitus^  and  James  Gro- 
novius's  lectures  on  the  Greek  writers,  and  has 
eften  been  heard  to  acknowledge,  at  an  advanced 
age,  the  assistance  which  he  received  from  them. 

Having  thus  passed  a  year  at  Leyden  with 
great  advantage,  tie  returned  to  Utrecht,  and  once 
more  applied  himsslf  to  philological  studies,  by 
the  assistance  of  Greevius,  whose  early  hopes  of 
Bis  genius  were  now  raised  to  a  full  confidence  of 
that  excellence,  at  which  he  afterwards  arrived. 

At  Utrecht,  in  March,  168S,  in  the  twentieth 
Tear  of  his  age,  he  was  advanced  to  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  laws ;  on  which  occasion  he  published 
a  learned  dissertation,  '*De  Transactionibos,'' 
and  defended  it  with  his  usual  eloquence,  learning, 
and  success. 

The  attainment  of  this  honour  was  far  from 
having  upon  Burman  that  effect  which  has  been 
too  often  observed  to  be  produced  in  others,  who, 
having  in  their  own  opinion  no  higher  object  of 
ambition,  havQ  relapsed  into  idleness  and  security, 
and  spent  the  rest  of  their  lives  in  a  lazy  enjoy- 
ment of  their  academical  dignities.  Burman  as- 
pired to  farther  improvements,  and,  not  satisfied 
with  the  opportunities  of  literary  conversation 
which  Utrecht  afforded,  travcllea  into  Switzer- 
land and  Grermany,  where  he  gained  an  increase 
both  of  fame  and  learning. 

At  his  return  from  this  excursion,  he  engaged 
in  the  practice  of  the  law,  and  pleaded  several 
causes  with  such  reputation,  as  might  be  hoped 
by  a  man  who  had  joined  to  his  knowledge  of 
the  law,  the  embellishments  of  polite  literature, 
and  the  strict  ratiocination  of  true  philosophy, 
and  who  was  able  to  employ  on  evei^  occasion 
the  graces  of  eloquence  and  the  power  of  argu- 
mentation. 

^  WMle  Burman  was  hastening  to  high  reputa- 
tion in  the  courts  of  justice,  and  to  those  nches 
and  honours  which  always  follow  it,  he  was  sum- 
moned in  1691,  by  the  magistrates  of  Utrecht,  to 
undertake  the  charge  of  collector  of  the  tenUis, 
ah  ofAce  m  that  place  of  great  honour,  and  which 
he  accepted  therefore  as  a  proof  ofiheir  confi- 
dence and  esteem. 

While  he  was  engaged  in  this  employment,  he 
maftied  Eve  Clotterocie,  a  young  lady  of  a  good 
family,  and  uncommon  genius  and  beauty,  by 
whom  he  had  ten  children,  of  which  ei^t  died 
yoong;  and  only  two  aons^  Frauds  and  Cacpai'* 


lived  to  ooDsole  their  moUMr  for  tbm  frthei's 
dea& 

Neither  public  business  nor  domestic  ^ares 
detained  Burman  from  the  prosecution  of  his  lite* 
rary  inquiries;  by  which  he  so  much  endeared- 
himself  to  Gtievius.  that  he  was  recommended  by 
him  to  the  regara  of  the  university  of  Utrecht, 
and  accordingly,  in  1696,  was  chosen  professor  of 
eloquence  and  lustory,  to  which  was  added,  after 
some  time,  the  professorship  of  the  Gre^  lan- 
guage, and  afterwards  that  of  politicB ;  so  various 
did  they  conceive  his  abiUties,  and  so  extensive 
fass  knowledge. 

At  his  entrance  upon  this  new  province,  he 
pronounced  an  oiation  upon  eloquence  and 
poetry. 

Having  now  more  frequent  opportunities  of 
displaying  his  learning,  he  arose,  in  a  short  time, 
to  a  high  reputation,  of  which  the  great  numb« 
of  his  auditors  was  a  sufficient  proof,  and  which 
the  proficiency  of  his  pupils  showed  not  to  be  ac- 
cidental or  undeserved. 

In  1714  he  formed  a  resolution  of  visiting  P^ 
ris,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  conferring  in  person, 
upon  Questions  of  literature,  with  me  learned 
men  oi  tliat  dlace,  and  of  gratifyinff  his  curieeitf 
with  a  more  tanuliar  knowledge  of  those  writen 
Whose  works  he  admired,  but  with  a  view  more 
important,  of  visiting  the  libraries^  and  making 
those  inquiries  which  might  be  of  advantage  to 
his  dariing  study. 

The  vacation  of  the  university  aflowed  him  to 
stay  at  Paris  but  six  weeks^  which  he  employed 
witn  so  much  dexterity  and  mdustry.  that  be  had 
searched  the  principal  libraries^  collated  a  great 
number  of  manuscripts  and  printed  copies,  and 
brought  back  a  great  treasure  of  cnrious  observa- 
tions. 

In  this  visit  to  Paris  he  contracted  an  ac- 
quaintance, among  other  learned  men,  with  the 
celebrated  Father  Montfaucon ;  with  whom  he 
conversed,  at  his  first  interview,  with  no  other 
character  but  that  of  a  traveller  ;  but  their  dis- 
course turning  upon  ancient  learning,  the  stran- 
ger soon  gave  such  proofs  of  his  attainments,  that 
Siontfiiucon  declared  him  a  very  uncommon  tra- 
veller, and  confessed  his  curiosity  to  know  his 
name  ;  which  he  no  sooner  heard,  than  he  rose 
from  his  seat,  and  embracing  lum  with  the  utmost 
ardour,  expressed  his  satisfaction  at  having  seen 
the  man  whose  productions'  of  various  kinds  he 
had  so  often  praised  ;  and,  as  a  real  proof  of  his 
regard,  offered  not  only  to  procure  him  an  imme- 
diate admission  to  all  the  hDraries  of  Paris,  but  to 
those  in  remoter  provinces,  which  are  not  gene* 
rally  open  to  strangers,  and  Undertook  to  ease  the 
expenses  of  his  journey  by  procuring  him  enter- 
tainment in  all  the  monasteries  of  his  order. 

This  &vour  Burman  was  hindered  fifoia 
accepting,  by  the  necessity  of  returning  to 
Utrecht  at  the  usual  time  of  beginning  a  new 
course  of  lectures,  to  which  there  was  always  so 
great  a  concourse  of  students,  as  much  increased 
me  dignity  and  fame  of  the  university  in  which 
he  taught 

He  had  already  extended,  to  distant  parts.  Us 
reputation  for  knowledge  of  ancient  history,  by  a 
treatise  <'de  Vectigalibus  Popu^i  Romani,*|  on 
the  revenues  of  the  Romans ;  and  for  his  skill  in 
Greek  learnings  and  in  andentcoins,  by  atraet 
called  '<  Jupiter  Fulgurator  ;*'  and  after  his  re- 
turn from  Paris,  he  pnbUshed  "PfaBsdms,"  fbrt 
with  the  notes  of  varioos  oommeDtaton^  and  afte^ 
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waidB  with  his  own.  He  printed  man^  poenui, 
made  many  ontiQiJB  upon  diflferent  subject  ana 
procored  an  inq[»raBaion  of  the  epistles  or  Gudius 
pnd  Sanaviiu. 

While  he  was  thus  employed,  the  professor- 
ships of  hj^toiy,  eloquence,  and  the  Grreek  lan- 
guage, bocAme  vacant  at  Leyden,  by  the  death 
of  Fernoniua,  which  Burman's  reputation  incited 
the  curators  of  the  university  to  ofifer  him  upon 
very  generous  terms,  and  which  after  some  strug- 
gles wiUi  his  ibndness  for  his  native  place,  his 
uiends  and  his  colleagues,  he  was  prevailed  on 
to  accept,  finding  the  solicitations  from  Leyden 
WSfm  9fid  urgent,  and  his  firiends  at  Utrecht, 
though  unwilling  to  be  deprived  of  him,  yet  not 
I^Umis  enough  for  the  honour  and  advantage  of 
their  university,  to  endeavour  to  detain  him  t^ 
great  liberality. 

A(  his  entrance  upon  this  new  professorship, 
which  was  conferred  upon  him  in  1715,  he  pro- 
nounced an  oration  upon  the  duty  and  office  of  a 
professor  of  polite  literature ;  *^  De  publici  hu- 
manioris,  Discipline  professoris  proprio  officio  et 
muneroj"  and  showed,  by  the  usefulness  and  per- 
spicuity of  his  lectures,  that  he  was  not  connnod 
to  speculative  notions  on  that  subject,  having  a 
very  happy  n^ethod  of  accommodating  his  in- 
structions to  the  diiferent  abilities  and  attainments 
of  his  pupils. 

Nor  did  he  sufier  the  public  duties  of  this  sta- 
tioa  to  hinder  him  from  promotins  learning  by  la- 
bours of  a  different  kind ;  for  besides  many  poems 
and  orations  which  be  recited  on  different  occa- 
sions, he  wrote  several  prefaces  to  the  works  of 
others,  andypubliahed  many  usefid  editions  of  the 
best  Latin  writers,  with  large  collections  of  notes 
from  various  commentators. 

He  was  twice  rector,  or  chief  governor  of  the 
university,  and  discharged  that  important  office 
with  e()ual  equity  and  ability,  and  gained  by  his 
conduct  in  every  station  so  much  estecip,  that 
when  the  professorship  of  history  of  the  United 
Provinces  became  vacant,  it  was  conferred  on 
him^  as  an  addition  to  his  honours  and  revenues, 
which  he  might  justly  claim  ;  and  afterwards,  as 
ft  proof  of  the  continuance  of  their  regard,  and 
ft  testimony  that  his  reputation  was  still  increas- 
ing^ they  made  him  chief  librarian,  an  office 
which  was  the  more  acceptable  to  him,  as  it 
united  his  business  with  bis  pleasure,  and  gave 
him  an  opportunity  at  the  same  time  of  super- 
mtending  the  library,  and  carrying  on  his  studies. 

Such  was  the  course  of  his  life,  till,  in  his  old 
age,  leaving  off  his  practice  of  walking  and  other 
exercises,  he  began  to  be  afflicted  with  the  scurvy, 
which  discoyerea  itself  by  very  tormenting  symp- 
toms of  vajious  kinds  ;  sometimes  disturbing  his 
head  with  veitigoes,  sometimes  causing  faintness 
ii^  his  limbs,  and  sometimes  attacking  liis  legs  with 
anguish  so  excruciating  that  all  his  vigour  was  de- 
stroyed, and  the  power  of  walking  entirely  taken 
away,  tUl  at  length  his  loft  foot  became  motionless. 
The  violence  of  his  pain  produced  Ln'egular  fevers, 
deprived  him  of  rest,  ana  entirely  debilitated  his 
whole  frame. 

This  tormenting  disease  he  bore^  though  not 
without  some  degree  of  impatience,  yet  without 
any  unbecoming  or  irrational  despondency,  and 
ftpplied  hiii|self  m  the  intermission  of  his  pains  to 
ipek  for  poipfort  in  the  duties  of  religion. 

While  1(0  lny  in  this  state  of  miseiy  he  received 


'an  account  of  the  promotion  of  two  of  bia 
grandsons,  and  a  catalogue  of  the  King  ol 
fVftnce's  Ubranr,  presented  to  him  by  the  com  • 
mand  of  the  lUng  himseJC  and  expreaaed  some 
satisfaction  on  all  these  occasions  ^  but  soon  £- 
verted  his  thoughts  to  the  more  important  con- 
sideration of  his  eternal  state,  into  which  he 
passed  on  the  31st  of  March,  1741,  in  the  73d  year 
of  his  age. 

He  was  a  man  of  moderate  stature,  of  great 
strength  and  activity,  which  he  preserved  by  tern- 
pemte  diet,  without  medical  exactness,  and  by 
allotting  proportions  of  his  time  to  relaxation  and 
amusement,  not  sufiering  his  studies  to  exhaust 
his  strength,  but  relieving  them  by  frequent  inter- 
missions ;  a  practice  consistent  with  the  most  ex- 
emplaiy  dil^ence,  and  which  he  that  omits  will 
finu  at  last,  th^t  time  may  be  lost,  like  money,  by 
unseasonable  avarice. 

In  his  hours  of  relaxation  he  was  gay,  and 
sometimes  gave  way  so  far  to  his  temper,  nato- 
rallv  satirical,  that  he  drew  upon  himself  the  ill- 
fyilfof  those  who  had  been  unfortunately  the  sub- 
jects of  his  mirth  ;  but  enemies  so  provoked  he 
thought  it  beneath  him  to  regard  or  to  pacify ;  for 
he  was  fieiy,  but  not  malicious,  disdained  disamu- 
lation,  and  in  his  gay  or  periou^  hours  preserved 
a  setUed  detestation  of  felsehood.  So  that  he 
was  an  open  and  undisguised  fHend  or  enemy, 
entirely  unacquainted  with  the  artiQces  of  flattep- 
ers,  but  so  judidous  in  the  choice  offends,  and 
so  constant  in  his  ^flection  to  them^  that  uioae 
with  whom  he  had  contracted  familiarity  in  his 
youth,  had  for  the  greatest  part  his  conndenoe  in 
his  old  age. 

His  abdiUes,  which  would  probably  have  ena- 
bled him  to  have  excelled  in  any  kind  of  learnings 
were  chiefly  employed,  as  his  station  requtreo, 
on  polite  hterature.  in  which  he  arrived  at  very 
uncommon  knowleoge,  which,  however,  appean 
rather  from  judicious  compilations  than  or^fflnal 

E reductions.  His  style  is  uvely  and  mascmine^ 
ut  not  without  harshness  ana  constraint,  nor 
perhaps,  always  polished  to  that  purity  which 
some  writers  nave  attained.  He  was  at  least 
instrumental  to  the  instruction  of  mankind  by 
the  publication  of  ipany  valuable  peiformancea^ 
which  lay  neglected  by  the  greatest  part  of  the 
loomed  woria  :  and,  if  reputation  be  estimated 
by  usefulness,  ne  may  claim  a  hi^er  degree  in 
the  ranks  of  learning  than  some  others  of  hap 
pier  elocution,  or  more  vigorous  imagination. 

The  malice  or  suspiaon  of  those  who  dther 
did  not  know,  or  did  not  love  him,  hfid  given  rise 
to  some  doubts  about  his  religion,  whioi  he  took 
an  opportunity  of  removing  on  his  death-bed  by  a 
voluntary  declaration  of  liis  faith,  his  hope  of 
everlasting  salvation  from  the  revealed  promises 
of  God,  and  his  confidence  in  the  merits  of  our 
Redeemer,  of  the  sincerity  of  which  declaratbn 
his  whole  behaviour  in  his  long  Illness  was  aa 
incontestable  proof;  and  he  concluded  histife^ 
which  had  been  illustrious  for  niany  virtues,  by 
eidiibiting  an  example  of  true  piety. 

Of  his  works  we  have  not  been  able  to  procniv 
a  complete  catalogue :  he  published, 
"  duintilianuB,"  2  vols.  4ta  \ 

<*  Valerius  Flaocus,"  f  Cum  notii 

^'Ovidius^"  3  voI&  4to.  |vftnonqBu 

"  PoetBB  Latini  Minores,**  2  v.  4to.  j 
*<  Buchan^  Opera,"  2  vols.  4to. 
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Thoius  Sydenham  was  bom  in  the  year  1624, 
ftt  Windford  Eagle  in  DoraetahircL  where  hb 
ifther,  WUliam  Sydenham,  Esq.  had  a  larse  for- 
tune. Under  whose  care  he  was  educateo^  or  in 
what  manqer  he  passed  his  childhood,  whether 
^  made  any  early  discoveries  of  a  genius  pecu- 
liarly adapted  to  the  study  of  nature,  or  gave  any 
presages  of  his  future  eminence  in  memdne,  no 
mfonnatio^  is  to  be  obtained.  We  roust  there- 
fore repress  that  curiosity  which  would  naturally 
mdme  us  to  watch  the  first  attempts  of  so  vigor- 
ous a  mind,  to  pursue  it  in  its  childish  inouiiies, 
and  see  it  struggling  with  rustic  prejudices,  Dreak<r 
ing  on  trifling  occasions  the  shackles  of  credulity, 
and  giving  proofs,  in  its  casual  excursions,  that  it 
was  formed  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  pcescription, 
and  dispel  the  phantoms  of  hypothesis. 

That  the  strength  of  Sydennam's  understand- 
ing, the  accuracy  of  his  discernment,  and  ardour 
off  his  curiosity,  mi^ht  have  been  rein^ked  from 
his  infancy  by  a  diligent  observer,  there  i3  no  rea* 
80D  to  doubt.    For  there  is  no  instance  of  any 
man,  whose  histoiy  has  been  minutely  related, 
that  did  not  in  eveiv  part  of  life  discover  the  same 
proportion  of  intellectual  vigour ;  but  it  has  been 
Uie  lot  of  the  greatest  part  of  those  who  have 
excelled  in  science,  to  be  known  only  by  their 
own  writings^  and  to  have  left  behind  them  no 
remembrance  of  their  domestic  life,  or  private 
transactions,  or  only  such  memorials  of  particular 
passaffea  as  are,  on  certain  occasions^  necessarily 
recorded  in  public  registers. 
^  From  these  it  is  dScovered,  that  at  the  age  of 
eujbteen,  in  1642,  he  commenced  a  commoner  of 
A&Adalen-Hall  in  Oj^ord,  where  it  is  not  pro- 
btAne  that  he  continued  long ;  for  he  informs  us 
himself,  tjtiBi  he  was  withheld  from  the  university 
by  the  commencement  of  the  war  $  nor  is  it  known 
in  what  state  of  life  he  engaged|  or  where  he  re- 
sided during  that  long  series  of  public  commotion. 
It  is  indeed;  reported  that  he  had  a  commission  in 
the  Kin^&  army,  but  no  particular  account  is 
given  ot  bis  military  conduct  nor  are  we  told 
what  rapk  he  obtained  when  he  entered  into  the 
army,  or  when,  or  on  what  occasion,  he  retired 
from  it 

It  is,  however,  certain,  that  if  ever  he  took  upon 
him  ti^e  profession  of  arms,  he  spent  but  few 
years  in  tJofi  camp ;  for  in  164S  he  obtained  at 
Oxfordthe  dcg^eeof  bachelor  of  physic,  for  which, 
as  some  medicina}  knowledge  is  necessary,  it  may 
be  imsffiDedthat  he  spent  some  time  in  qualifying 
himselL 

His  application  to  the  study  of  physic  was,  as 
he  himsclt  relates,  produced  by  an  accidental  ac- 
quaintance with  Dr.  Cox,  a  physician  eminent 
at  that  time  in  London,  who  in  some  sickness 
prescribed  to  his  brother,  and,  attending  him  fre- 
quentljT  on  that  occasion,  inquired  of  him  what 
profession,  he  designed  to  foUow.  The  young 
man  answering  that  he  was  undetermined,  the 
Doctor  recxHnmended  physic  to  him,  on  what  ao- 


*  Qriginulir  preflxed  to  the  New  Translation  of  Dr. 
87d«nbam*a  Works,  by  John  Sw«d,  M.  D.  of  Newcastle, 
fa  StalfoEdshire,  174S.-4I. 


count,  or  with  what  aiguments,  it  is  not  related  $ 
but  hiB  persuasions  were  so  effectual,  that  Syden- 
ham determined  to  follow  his  advice,  and  retired 
to  Oxford  for  lebure  and  opportunity  to  pursue 
his  studies. 

It  is  evident  that  this  conversation  must  have 
happened  before  his  promotion  to  any  degree  in 
physic,  because  he  himself  fixes  it  in  tne  interval 
of  his  absence  from  the  university,  a  drcumstance 
which  will  enable  us  to  confute  many  &lse  reports 
relating  to  Dr.  Sydenham,  which  have  been  con- 
fidently inculcated,  and  implicitly  believed. 

It  is  the  general  opinion  that  he  was  made  a 
physidan  by  accident  and  necessity,  and  Sir 
Kichard  Blackmore  reports  in  plain  terms,  [iVe- 
face  to  hi$  Treatise  on  the  Small  Pox,]  that  he  en- 
gaged in  practice  without  any  preparatory  study, 
or  previous  knowledge,  of  the  inedicinal  sciences ; 
ana  affirms,  that,  when  he  was  consulted  by  him 
what  books  he  should  read  to  qualify  him  for  the 
same  profession,  he  recommended  Don  Ctuixote. 

That  he  recommended  Don  Ctuixote  to  Black- 
more  we  are  not  allowed  to  doubt ;  but  the  re- 
later  is  hindered  by  that  sel^love  which  dazzles 
all  mankind  from  discovering  that  he  might  in- 
tend a  satire  veiy  difiercnt  from  a  general  censure 
of  all  the  ancient  and  modem  writers  on  medi- 
cine, since  he  migjai  perhaps  mean,  either  seriously 
or  in  jest,  to  insinuate  that  Blackmore  was  not 
adapted  by  nature  to  the  study  of  physic,  and 
that,  whether  he  should  read  Uervantes  or  Hip- 
pocrates, he  would  be  equally  unqualified  for  prac- 
tice, and  equally  unsuccessful  in  it 

Whatsoever  was  his  meaning,  nothing  is  more 
evident  than  that  it  was  a  transient  sulyof  an 
imagination  warmed  with  gayety,  or  the  negligent 
efiusion  of  a  mind  intent  upon  some  other  em- 
ployment, and  in  haste  to  dismiss  a  troublesome 
mtruder ;  for  it  is  certain  that  Sydenham  did  not 
think  it  impossible  to  write  usefully  on  medicine^ 
because  he  has  himself  written  upon  it;  and  it  is 
not  probable  that  he  carried  his  vanity  so  fiv,  as 
to  imagine  that  no  man  had  ever  acquired  the 
same  qualifications  besides  lumsel£  He  could 
not  but  Know  that  he  rather  restored  than  invented 
most  of  his  principles,  and  therefore  could  not 
but  acknowledge  the  value  of  those  writers  whose 
doctrines  he  aoopted  and  enforced. 

That  he  engaged  in  the  practice  of  physic 
without  any  acquaintance  with  the  theory,  or 
knowledge  of  the  opinions  or  precepts  of  former 
writers,  is  undoubtedly  false;  for  be  declares^ 
that  aner  he  had,  in  pursuance  of  his  oonversa* 
tion  with  Dr.  Cox,  determined  upon  the  profession 
of  physic^  he  applied  himself  in  earnest  to  ti,  and 
fpent  tevaral  years  in  the  untoersity,  [aliquot  annoa 
in  acaderaica  paJsstra,}  before  be  began  to  prao 
tioe  in  London. 

Nor  was  he  satisfied  with  the  opportunities  oi 
knowledge  which  Oxford  afibrded,  out  travelled 
to  Montpellier,  as  Desault  relates,  [Disfertation 
on  Consumptions,]  in  quest  of  farther  informa- 
tion ;  MontpeUier  being  at  that  time  the  most 
celebrated  school  of  physic ;  so  fitf  was  Syden- 
ham fix>m  any  contempt  of  academical  institur 
tions,  and  so  far  from  thinking  it  reasonable  to 
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learn  physic  by  experiments  aloncL  which  must 
necessarily  be  made  at  the  hazard  oi  life. 

What  can  be  demanded  beyond  this  b^the 
most  zealous  advocate  for  rc(;ular  edacation  ? 
What  can  be  expected  from  the  most  cautious 
and  most  industrious  student,  than  that  he  should 
dedicate  snyera'  y.nn  to  the  rudiments  of  his  art, 
and  travel  for  further  instructions  from  one  uni- 
versity to  another  ? 

It  is  likc^vi&e  a  common  opinion,  that  Syden- 
ham was  thirty  voars  old  before  he  formed  his 
resolution  of  studying  physic,  for  which  I  can  dis- 
cover no  other  foundation  than  one  expression  in 
his  dedication  to  Dr.  Maplrtofl,  which  seems  to 
hiive  given  rise  to  it  by  a  gross  misinterpretation ; 
for  ho  only  observes,  tliat  from  his  conversation 
with  Dr.  Cox  to  the  publication  of  that  treatise 
thirty  ytam  had  inton'ened. 

Whatever  may  have  produced  this  notion,  or 
how  long  soever  it  may  nave  prevjuled,  it  is  now 
proved  beyond  controversy  to  be  false,  since  it 
appears  tliat  Sydenham,  having  been  for  some 
time  absent  from  the  universit}',  returned  to  it  in 
order  to  pursue  his  physical  inquiries  before  he 
was  twenty-four  years  old ;  for  in  1648  ho  was 
admitted  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  physic. 

That  such  reports  should  be  confidently  spread, 
even  among  the  contemporaries  of  the  autJior  to 
whom  they  relate,  and  obtain  in  a  few  years  such 
credit  as  to  require  a  regular  confutation ;  that  it 
should  be  imamned  that  the  greatest  physician  of 
the  age  arrived  at  so  high  a  degree  ot  skill,  with- 
out any  assistance  from  his  predecessors;  and 
'  that  a  man  eminent  for  integnty  practised  medi- 
cine by  chance,  and  grew  wise  only  by  murder : 
is  not  to  be  considered  without  astonishment 

But,  if  it  be,  on  the  other  part,  remembered, 
how  much  this  opinion  fa\oui8  the  laziness  of 
some,  and  the  pride  of  others ;  how  readily  some 
men  confide  in  natural  sagacity,  and  how  willingly 
most  would  spare  themselves  ttio  labonr  of  accu- 
rate reading  and  tedious  inquiry  ;  it  will  be  easily 
discovered  how  much  the  interest  of  multitudes 
was  enaged  in  tho  production  and  continuance  of 
this  opinion,  and  how  cheaply  those,  of  whom  it 
was  known  that  they  practised  physic  before  they 
studied  it,  might  satisfy  themselves  and  others 
with  the  example  of  the  illustrious  Sydenham. 

It  is  therefore  in  an  uncommon  degree  usefiil  to 
publish  a  true  account  of  this  memorable  man, 
that  pride,  temerity,  and  idleness  may  be  deprived 
of  that  patronage  which  they  have  enjoyed  too 
long  ;  that  life  may  be  secured  from  the  danger- 
ous experiments  of  the  ignorant  and  presump- 
tuous :  and  that  tiiose  who  shall  hereafter  assume 
the  important  province  of  superintending  the 
health  of  others,  may  learn  fit>m  this  great  mas- 
ter of  the  art,  that  the  only  means  of  arriving  at 
eminence  and  success  are  labour  and  study. 

From  these  false  reports  it  is  probable  that 
anotiier  arose,  to  which,  though  it  cannot  be  with 
equal  certainty  confuted,  it  does  not  appear  that 
entire  credit  ought  to  be  given.  The  acquisition 
of  a  Lfatin  style  did  not  seem  consistent  with  the 
manner  of  life  imputed  to  him ;  nor  was  it  proba- 
ble that  he,  who  had  so  diligently  cultivated  the 
mnamental  parts  of  general  hterature,  would 
have  neglected  the  essential  studies  of  his  own 
profession.  Those  therefore  who  were  deter- 
mined, at  whatever  price,  to  retain  him  in  their 
own  party,  and  represent  him  equally  ignorant 
and  daring  with  themselvea,  denied  him  the  credit 
of  writing  Ma  own  worka  in  the  language  in 


which  they  were  published,  and  aBserted,  Imtr 
without  proof,  that  they  were  composed  by  him 
in  Englisn,  and  translated  into  Latin  by  Dr.  M»- 
pletofL 

Whether  Dr.  Mapletoft  lived  and  was  familiar 
with  him  during  the  whole  time  in  which  these 
several  treatises  were  printed,  treatises  written  on 
particular  occasions,  and  printed  at  periods  con- 
siderably distant  from  each  other,  we  have  had  no 
opportunity  of  inquiring,  and  therefore  cannot 
demonstrate  the  fidschowl  of  this  report :  but  it*  it 
be  considered  how  unlikely  it  is  that  any  man 
should  engage  in  a  ^ork  so  laborious  and  so  litde 
necessary,  only  to  advance  the  reputation  of  ano- 
ther, or  that  he  should  have  Idsure  to  continue  the 
same  office  upon  all  following  occasions ;  if  it  be 
remembered  now  seldom  such  literary  combina- 
tions are  formed,  and  how  soon  they  are  for  the 
greatest  part  dissolved ;  there  will  appear  no 
reason  for  not  alfowing  Dr.  Sydenham  the  laurd 
of  eloquence  as  well  as  physic.* 

It  is  observable,  that  his  Procesnu  Ifitegri,  pal^* 
Hshed  after  his  death,  discovers  alone  more  skill' 
in  the  Latin  language  than  is  commonly  ascribed 
to  himj  and  it  surefy  will  not  be  suspected^  that 
the  ofliciousness  of  his  friends  was  contmned^ 
ailer  his  death,  or  that  he  procured  the  book  to  be 
translated  only  that,  by  leavmg  it  behind  kum,  he 
mif  ht  secure  his  claim  to  his  other  writingsL 

ft  is  asserted  by  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  mat  Dr.. 
Sydenham,  with  whom  he  was  faouKaiij  ae 
quainted,  was  particularly  versed  in  the  wntings- 
of  the  great  Roman  orator  and  philosopher ;  and 
there  is  evidently  such  a  luxuriance  in  his  styte^ 
as  may  discover  the  author  which  ^to  him  most 
pleasure,  and  most  engaged  his  imitattJon. 

About  the  same  time  mat  he  became  bachelor 
of  physic,  he  obtained,  by  the  interesT  of  a  rela- 
tion, a  fellowdiip  of.  All  Souls'  College,  haying 
submitted  by  the  subscription  required  to  tiie  aiK 
thority  of  the  visitors  appointed  by  the  parliament, 
upon  what  principles,  or  how  conrastently  witfr 
his  former  conduct,  it  is  now  impoesible  to  dw' 
cover. 

When  he  thought  himself  qoslified  for  prac- 
tice, he  fixed  his  residence  in  Westminster,  be- 
came doctor  of  physic  at  Cambridge,  reoeiyed  a* 
license  from  the  college  of  physician^  and  lived* 
in  the  first  degree  of  reputation,  and  tne  {reatest 
affluence  of  practice,  for  many  years,  without  any 
other  enemies  than  those  whicii  he  raised  by  the 
superior  merit  of  his  conduct,  the  brighter  luaCre  of 
his  abilities,  or  his  improvements  of  hia  ecRnccL 
and  his  contempt  of  pernicious  methods  soppoitea 
only  by  authonty,  in  opposition  to  somid  reason 
and  inaubitable  experience^.  These  men  are  in- 
debted  to  him  for  concealing  their  nameSL  wlwn 
he  records  their  malice,  since  they  haye  thereby 
escaped  the  contempt  and  detestation  of  posterity. 

It  is  a  melancholy  reflection,  that  mey  who 
haye  obtained  the  hignest  reputation,  by 


*  Since  the  foregoing  was  written,  we  have  Men  Mr. 
Ward^s  Lives  of  the  Professors  of  Oresham  Colleee : 
who,  In  the  Life  of  Dr.  Mapletoft,  sfcyt,  that  in  1676  Dr. 
Sydenham  published  his  ObBervatume*  mediem  drea 
morborum  aeutorum  hiHoriam  el  curolumem,  whkh  ha 
dedicated  to  Dr.  Mapletoft)  who  at  the  desire  of  tks 
author  had  translatecl  them  into  Latin ;  sind  that  ths 
other  pieces  of  that  excellent  physielao  were  translated 
into  that  lan^age  by  Bifr.  Oilbect  Havers  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Cambndge,  a  student- in  physic  and  friend  of  D^ 
Mapletoft  But  as  Mr.  Ward,  like  others,  negkds  U» 
bring  any  proof  of  his  asserttoa,  the  quesrioa 
t  fUrly  be  deddad  ^  his  aathorit^— Or^.  MUt. 
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iBgor  veteiBg  the  ImUi  of  odieri,  have  often 
'been  fannied  away  before  the  natural  decline  of 
tSkfOr  have  paesed  many  of  their  years  under  the 
tonnenta  of  those  diatemperB  which  they  profess 
to  relieve.  In  this  number  was  Sydenham,  whose 
health  began  to  fail  in  the  52d  year  of  Ins  aire, 
by  the  frequent  attacks  of  the  ^ut,  to  which  he 
was  subject  for  a  great  part  of  ms  life,  and  which 
was  afterwards  accompanied  with  the  stone  in 
the  kidneys,  and,  its  natural  consequence,  bloody- 
vrine. 

These  were  distempers  which  even  the  art  of 
Sydenham  could  only  palliate,  without  hope  of  a 

Eerfect  cure,  but  which,  if  he  has  not  been  able 
y  his  precepts  to  instruct  us  to  remove,  he  has, 
at  least,  by  his  example^  taught  us  to  bear ;  for 
he  never  betrayed  any  mdecent  impatience,  or 
unmanly  dejection,  under  his  torments,  but  sup- 
ported himself  by  the  reflections  of  philosophy, 
and  the  consolations  of  religion,  and  m  every  in- 


terval of  ease  applied  hhnself  to  fhe  aMmtanc* 
of  others  with  his  usual  assidmty. 

After  a  life  thus  usefully  employed,  he  died  at 
his  house  in  Pall-mall,  on  the  29th  of  Decembei; 
1689,  and  was  buried  in  the  aisle,  near  the  south 
door  of  the  church  of  St  James,  in  Westminster. 

What  was  his  character,  as  a  physician,  ap- 
pears from  the  treatises  which  he  has  left,  which 
it  ia  not  necessary  to  epitomize  or  transcribe ;  and 
from  them  it  may  likewise  be  collected,  that  his 
skill  in  physic  was  not  his  highest  excellence; 
that  his  whole  character  was  amiable ;  that  his 
chief  view  was  the  benefit  of  mankind,  and  the 
chief  motive  of  his  actions  the  will  of  God^  whom 
he  mentions  with  reverence,  well  becoming  the 
most  enlightened  and  most  penetrating  mind. 
He  was  benevolent,  candid,  and  communicative, 
sincere  and  religious;  quahties,  which  it  were 
Irnppy  if  they  could  copy  from  him.  who  emulate 
his  knowledge,  and  imitate  his  metnods. 


CHEYNEL * 


TaniuB  is  always  this  advantage  in  contending 
with  illustrious  adversaries,  that  uie  combatant  is 
equally  immortalized  by  conauest  or  defeat  He 
that  mes  by  the  sword  of  a  nero  will  always  be 
mentioned  when  the  acts  of  his  enemy  are  men- 
tioned. The  man,  of  whose  life  the  following 
aooomit  is  offered  to  the  public,  was  indeed  emi- 
nent among  his  own  party,  and  had  qualities 
which,  employed  in  a  good  cause,  would  have 
^▼en  nim  some  claim  to  distinction ;  but  no  one 
18  now  8o  much  blinded  with  bifotiy,  as  to  imagine 
him  equal  either  to  Hammondor  Cfailtingwortb ; 
nor  would  his  memory,  perhaps,  have  been  pre- 
served, bad  he  not,  by  bein^  conjoined  with  iUus- 
tiiouB  names,  become  the  object  of  public  curiosity. 

Francis  Cmbtmbl  was  bora  m  1608,  at  Ox- 
ford,! where  his  father,  Dr.  John  Cheynel,  who 
hod  been  fellow  of  Corpus  Christi  CoUeffe,  prac- 
tised physic  with  great  reputation.  Ue  was 
educated  in  one  of  Uie  grammar  schools  of  his 
natnre  city,  and  hi  the  beginning  of  the  year  1623, 
became  a  member  of  the  university. 

It  is  probable  that  he  lost  his  father  when  he 
was  veiT  young ;  for  it  appears,  that  before  1629, 
his  mother  had  mairied  Dt.  Abbot,  bishop  of  Saha- 
bury,  whom  she  had  likewise  buried.  From  tlus 
marriage  he  received  great  advantage ;  for  his 
mother  being  now  alti^  to  Dr.  firen^  then  vrar- 
den  of  Merton  College,  exerted  her  interest  so 
vigorously,  that  he  was  admitted  there  a  proba- 
tioner, aiid  afterwards  obtained  a  fellowship.^ 

Havin|[  taken  the  degree  of  master  of  arts,  he 
was  admitted  to  orders  according  to  the  rites  of 
the  church  of  England,  and  held  a  curacy  near 
Oxford,  togethwwith  his  fellowship.  He  con- 
tinued in  his  college  till  he  was  qualified  by  his 
years  of  residence  for  the  degree  of  bachelor  of 
divinity,  whidi  he  attempted  to  take  in  1641,  but 
was  demed  his  grace,§  for  disputing  concerning 
predestination,  contrary  to  the  King's  injunctions. 

♦  Flr»t  priiitcfl  in  The  Siudeni,  17  Jl H. 

4  Vi<le  "Wood»B  Ath.  Ox.—Orig.  Edit.         t  Ibid. 
4  VIda  Wood's  HIac  Univ.  Oz^Orig.  EdU 


This  refusal  of  his  degree  he  mentions  in  his 
dedication  to  his  account  of  Mr.  Chillingworth : 
"  Do  not  conceive  that  I  snatch  up  my  pen  in  an 
angry  mood,  that  I  might  vent  my  dangerous  wit, 
and  ease  my  overburdened  spleen  ;  no,  no,  I  have 
almost  forgotten  the  visitation  of  Merton  College^ 
and  the  denial  of  my  grace,  the  plundering  of  my 
house,  and  litUe  libraiy :  I  know  when,  anowhere, 
and  of  whom  to  demand  satisfaction  for  all  these 
injuries  and  indignities.  I  have  learot  eentum 
jaiagas  Spartana  nobiliUUe  coneoquere,  I  have  not 
learnt  how  to  plunder  others  of  goods,  or  hvinft* 
and  make  myself  amends  by  force  of  arm&  l 
will  not  take  a  livine  which  belonged  to  any  dvil, 
studious,  learned  (felinquent;  unless  it  be  tl^ 
much  nefflected  commmdam  of  some  lordly  pre- 
late, condemned  by  the  known  laws  of  the  land, 
and  the  highest  court  of  the  kingdom,  for  some 
offence  of  ue  first  magnitude." 

It  is  observable,  that  he  declares  hunself  to  have 
almost  forgot  his  injuries  and  indignities,  though 
he  recounts  them  with  an  appearance  of  acrimony, 
which  is  no  proof  that  the  unnression  is  mudb 
weakened ;  and  insinuates  his  design  of  demand 
ing,  at  a  proper  time,  satisfoction  for  them. 

These  vexations  were  the  consequence,  rather, 
of  the  abuse  of  learning,  than  the  want  of  it ;  no 
one  that  reads  his  works  can  doubt  that  he  was 
turbulent,  obstinate,  and  petulant ;  and  ready  to 
instnict  his  superiors,  when  he  most  needen  in- 
struction from  them.  Whatever  he  believed, 
(and  the  warmth  of  his  imagination  naturally 
made  him  precipitate  in  forming  his  opinions,)  he 
thought  himselr  obliged  to  profess j  and  what  be 
professed  he  was  ready  to  defena  without  that 
modesty  which  is  always  prudent,  and  generally 
necessary,  and  which,  though  it  was  not  agree 
able  to  Mr.  Cheynel's  temper,  and  therefore  rea- 
dily condemned  by  him,  is  a  very  useful  associate 
to  troth,  and  often  introduces  her  by  degrees^ 
where  she  never  could  have  forced  her  way  by 
argument  <Hr  declamation. 

A  temper  of  this  kind  is  generally  inoonvenieot 
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and  oflenwfe  in  any  mcm^,  bat  in  a  place  of 
education  is  least  to  be  tolerated  ;  for,  as  autho- 
rity is  neoessaiy  to  instruction,  whoeyer  endea- 
vours to  destroy  subordination  by  weakening  that 
reverence  which  is  claimed  by  those  to  whom  the 
guardianship  of  youth  is  committed  by  their 
country,  defeats  at  once  the  institution  ;  and  may 
be  jusUy  driven  from  a  society  by  which  he  thinks 
himself  too  wise  to  be  governed,  and  in  which  he 
is  too  young  to  teach,  and  too  opinionati  ve  to  learn. 
Tbis  may  be  readily  supposed  to  have  been 
the  case  of  Cheynel  ;  and  I  know  not  how 
those  can  be  blamed  for  censuring  his  conduct, 
or  punishing  his  disobedience,  who  had  a  right  to 
^vem  him,  and  who  might  certainly  act  with 
•equal  sincerity  and  with  greater  knowledge. 

^^ith  regard  to  the  visitation  of  Merton  Col- 
lege, the  account  is  equally  obscure.  Visiters 
are  well  known  to  be  generally  called  to  regulate 
the  affiurs  of  colleges,  when  the  members  disa- 

Sree  with  their  head,  or  with  one  another ;  and 
le  temper  that  Dr.  Cheynel  discovers  will  easily 
incline  iiis  readers  to  suspect  that  he  could  not 
long  live  in  any  place  without  &iding  some  occa- 
«ion  for  debate ;  nor  debate  any  question  without 
canying  opposition  to  such  a  length  as  might 
make  a  moderator  necessary.  Whether  this  was 
his  conduct  at  Merton,  or  whether  an  appeal  to 
the  visiters'  authority  was  made  by  him  or  his  ad- 
versaries, or  any  other  member  of  the  college,  is 
not  tn  be  known  :  it  appears  only,  that  there  was 
t  visitation,  that  ne  Sunered  by  it,  and  resented 
his  punishment. 

lie  was  afterwards  presented  to  a  living  of 
mat  value,  near  Banbunr,  where  he  had  some 
dispute  with  Archbishop  Laud.  Of  this  dispute 
I  have  found  no  particular  account  Calamy  only 
■ays,  he  had  a  ruffle  with  Bishop  Laud,  wnile  at 
his  height. 

Had  Cheynel  bejsn  equal  to  his  adversary  in 
matness  and  learning,  it  had  not  been  easy  to 
nave  found  either  a  more  proper  opposite ;  for 
'they  were  both,  to  the  last  degree,  zealous,  active, 
ana  pertinacious,  and  would  nave  afibrded  man- 
kino  a  spectade  of  resolution  and  boldness  not 
often  to  be  seen.  But  the  amusement  of  behold- 
ing the  struflTgle,  would  hardly  have  been  without 
duiger,  as  they  were  too  fiery  not  to  have  commu- 
nicated their  heat  though  it  should  have  produced 
a  conflagration  oi  their  country. 

About  the  year  1641,  when  the  whole  nation 
was  engaged  in  the  controversy  about  the  rights 
of  the  church,  and  necessity  of  episcopacy,  he 
declared  himself  a  Presbyterian,  and  an  enemy 
to  bishops,  lituigies,  ceremonies,  and  was  con- 
■idered  as  one  of  the  most  learned  and  acute  of 
Us  party  ;  for,  having  spent  much  of  his  life  in 
a  college,  it  cannot  ne  doubted  that  he  had  a 
considerable  knowledge  of  books,  which  the 
vehemence  of  his  temper  enabled  him  often  to 
display,  when  a  more  timorous  man  would 
have  been  silent,  though  m  learning  not  his  in« 
ferior. 

When  the  war  broke  out,  Mr.  Cheynel,  in  eon- 
sequence  of  his  principles,  declared  himself  for 
the  Pariiament ;  and  as  he  appears  to  have  held 
it  as  a  first  principle^  that  all  great  and  noble  spi- 
•lits  abhor  neutrahty,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  he 
eierted  himself  to  gain  proselytes,  and  to  promote 
the  interest  of  that  party  which  he  had  thought 
it  his  duty  to  expose.  These  endeavours  were 
•o  much  regarded  by  the  Pariiament,  that,  having 
tiken  the  covenant,  he  was  nominated  one  of  the 


assembly  of  divinai,  who  wave  to  meet  al  Woii* 

minster  for  the  settlement  of  the  new  disciplines 

This  distinction  drew  necessarily  upon  turn  the 
hatred  of  the  cavaliers ;  and  his  Uvii^  being  not  far 
distant  from  the  king's  head-quarters,  he  received  a 
visit  from  some  of  Uie  troops,  who,  as  he  affinns, 
plundered  his  house  and  drove  him  from  it  His  liv- 
mg,  which  was,  I  suppose,  considered  as  forfeited 
by  his  absence,  (thou^^n  he  was  not  suflered  to  con- 
tinue upon  it,)  was  given  to  a  clergyman,  of  whom 
he  says,  that  ne  would  become  a  sta^e  better  than 
a  pulpit ;  a  censure  which  I  can  neither  confute 
nor  aamit,  because  I  have  not  discovered  who  was 
his  successor.    He  then  retired  into  Sussex,  to 
exercise  his  ministry  among  his  friends,  in  a  place 
where,  as  he  observes,  there  had  been  Uttle  of  the 
power  of  religion  cither  known  or  practised.    As 
no  reason  can  be  given  why  the  inhabitants  o( 
Sussex   should  have  less  knowledge  or    virtue 
than  those  of  other  places,  it  may  be  suspected 
that  he  means  nothing  more  than  a  place  where 
the  Presbyterian  disdpune  or  principles  had  never 
been  received.  We  now  observe  tnat  the  metho* 
dists,  where  they  scatter  their  opinions,  represent 
themselves  as  preaching  the  gospel  to  uncon« 
verted  nations ;  and  enthusiasts  of  all  kinds  have 
been  inclined  to  disguise  their  particular  tenets 
with  pompous  appellations,  and  to  imagine  them- 
selves the  great  instruments  of  salvation ;  yel 
it   must   be   confessed  that  all  places  are  not 
equally  enlightened  ;  that  in  the  most  dviliied 
nations  there  are  many  corners  which  may  be 
called  barbarous,  where  neither  politeness  nor  i^- 
ligion,  nor  the  common  arts  of  hfe,  have  yet  heed 
cultivated  ;  and  it  is  likewise  certain,  tliat  the  in- 
habitants of  Sussex  have  been  sometimes  men- 
tioned as  remarkable  for  brutality. 

From  Sussex  he  went  often  to  London,  whore, 
in  1643^  he  preached  throe  times  before  the  Par- 
liament ;  and  returning  in  November  to  Col- 
chester, to  keep  the  monthly  fast  there,  as  was 
his  custom,  he  obtained  a  convoy  of  sixteen  sol- 
diers, whose  bravery  or  good  fortune  was  Such, 
that  they  faced  and  put  to  flight  more  than  t#or 
hundred  of  the  king's  forcea 

In  this  journey  he  found  Mr.  ChilfingWortb 
in  the  hanas  of  the  Parlhtment's  troops,  of  whose 
sickness  and  death  he  gave  the  account,  whirb 
has  been  suflidently  made  known  to  the  learned 
worid  by  Mr.  Maizeaux,  in  liis  life  of  Chilling- 
worth. 

With  rejrnrd  to  this  relation,  it  may  be  observe 
ed,  that  it  Is  written  with  an  air  of  fearless  vera-* 
city,  and  with  the  spirit  of  a  man  who  thinks  fiia 
cause  just,  and  his  oehaviour  without  reproadi ; 
nor  does  there  appear  any  reason  fof  doubting 
that  Cheynel  spoke  and  acted  as  he  relates  :  for 
he  does  not  publish  an  apology,  but  a  cteillenge, 
and  writes  not  so  much  to  obviate  calumnies,  at 
to  gain  firom  others  that  applause  v^hich  he  serums 
to  have  bestowed  very  liberally  upon  himself  fof 
his  behaviour  on  that  occasion. 

Since,  therefore,  this  relation  is  credible,  a 
great  part  erf*  it  being  supported  by  evidenotf 
which  cannot  be  refoted,  Mr.  M  aizeaux  seems  very 
justly,  in  his  lifo  of  Mr.  Chiliingworth,  to  oppose 
the  common  report,  that  his  life  was  shorten\ed  bv 
the  inhumanity  of  those  to  whom  he  was  a  pn-' 
soner ;  for  Cheynel  appears  to  have  preserved, 
amidst  all  his  detestation  of  the  opinions  which 
he  imputed  to  him,  a  great  kindness  to  his  person, 
and  veneration  for  his  capacity  ;  nor  does  he  ap- 
pear to  have  been  cruel  lohirrik  otherwise  than  by 
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tbalt  inceBsant  importimit]^  of  disptttatum,  to 
which  he  was  doubtless  incited  by  a  sincere  be- 
lief of  the  danger  of  his  soul,  if  he  should  die 
without  renouncing  some  of  his  opinions. 

The  same  kindness  which  made  him  desirous 
to  a>nvert  him  before  his  death,  would  incline  him 
to  preserve  him  from  dying  before  he  was  con- 
verted ;  and  accordingly  we  find,  that  when  the 
castle  was  yielded,  he  took  care  to  procure  him  a 
commodious  lodging :  when  he  was  to  hare  been 
Unseasonably  removed,  he  attempted  to  shorten 
Ilia  journey,  which  he  knew  woula  be  dangerous ; 
when  the  physician  was  disgusted  b^  Chilling- 
worth's  distrust,  he  prevailed  upon  him,  as  the 
symptoms  grew  more  dangerous,  to  renew  his 
visits;  and  when  death  IcH  no  other  act  of  kind- 
ness to  be  practised,  procured  him  the  rites  of 
l>uria],  which  some  would  have  denied  liim. 

Having  done  thus  far  justice  to  the  humanity  of 
Cheyne),  it  is  proper  to  inquire  how  far  he  do- 
serves  blame.  He  appears  to  have  extended  none 
t>f  that  kindness  to  tiie  opinions  of  Chillingworth, 
which  he  showed  to  his  person  ;  for  he  interprets 
every  word  in  the  worst  sense,  and  seems  indus- 
trious to  discover  in  every  hne  heresies,  which 
might  have  escaped  for  ever  any  other  apprehen- 
sion :  he  appears  always  suspicious  of  some  la- 
tent malignity,  and  ready  to  persecute  what  he 
only  suspects,  with  the  same  violence  as  if  it  had 
been  op«nly  avowed :  in  all  his  procedure  be 
tfhows  himself  sincere,  but  without  candour. 

About  this  time  Chevnel,  in  pursuance  of  his 
natural  ardour,  attended  the  army  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  Earl  of  Essex,  and  added  the  praise 
of  valour  to  that  of  learning ;  for  he  distinguished 
himself  so  much  b^  his  personal  bravery,  and 
obtained  so  much  skill  in  the  science  of  war,  that 
bis  commands  were  obeyed  by  the  colonels  with 
aa  much  respect  as  t}wae  of  the  general.  He 
seems,  indeed,  to  have  been  bom  a  soldier,  for  he 
had  an  intrepidity  which  was  never  to  be  shaken 
hj  any  danger,  and  a  spirit  of  enterprise  not  to  be 
discouragedby  difficulty,  whiph  were  supported 
by  an  unusual  degree  of  bodily  strength.  His 
services  of  all  kinds  were  thought  o?  so  much 
uaportance  by  the  Parliament,  tliat  they  bestowed 
upon  him  the  living  of  Pctworth,  in  Sussex.  This 
living  was  of  tlie  value  of  700'.  per  annum,  from 
which  they  had  ejected  a  man  remarkable  for  his 
loyalty,  and  therefore,  in  their  opinion,  not  wor- 
thv  of  such  revenues.  And  it  may  be  inquired, 
wnether,  in  accepting  this  preferment,  Cheynel 
did  not  violate  the  protestation  which  he  makes  in 
the  passage  already  recited,  and  whether  he  did 
not  suffer  his  resolutions  to  be  overborne  by  the 
temptations  of  wealth. 

In  1646,  when  Oxford  was  taken  by  the  forces 
of  the  Parliament,  and  the  reformation  of  the  Uni- 
versity was  resolved,  Mr.  Cheynel  was  sent, 
with  six  others,  to  prepare  the  way  for  a  visita- 
tion; being  authorised  by  the  Parliament  to 
preach  in  any  of  the  churches,  without  regard  to 
the  right  of  the  members  of  the  University,  that 
their  doctrine  might  prepare  their  hearers  for  the 
changes  which  were  intended. 

when  they  arrived  at  Oxford,  they  began  to 
execute  their  commission,  by  possessing  thoin- 
selyes  of  the  pulpits;  but,  if  the  relation  of 
Wood  *  is  to  be  regarded,  were  heard  with  very 
little  veneration.  Those  who  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  the  preachers  of  Oxford,  and  the  liturgy 
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of  the  church  of  England,  were  ofiended  at  the 
emptiness  of  their  discourses,  which  were  noisy- 
and  unmeaning ;  at  the  unusual  gestures,  the 
wild  distortions,  and  the  uncouth  tone  with  which 
they  were  delivered ;  at  the  coldness  of  their 
prayers  for  the  king,  and  the  vehemence  and  ex- 
uberance of  those  which  tliey  did  not  fail  to  utter 
for  the  blessed  eouaciU  and  actions  of  the  Parlia- 
ment and  army  ;  and  at,  what  was  surely  not  to 
be  remarked  without  indignation,  their  omisoon 
of  the  Lord's  Prayer. 

But  power  easUy  supplied  the  want  of  reve* 
rence,  and  they  proceeded  in  their  plan  of  reforms* 
tion ;  and  thinking  sermons  not  so  efficacious  to 
conversion  as  private  interrogatories  and  ochorta 
tions,  they  established  a  weekly  meeting  for  free 
ing  tender  consciences  from  scruple,  at  a  house 
that,  from  the  business  to  which  it  was  appropri^ 
ated,  was  called  the  Scruple'shop, 

With  this  project  they  were  so  well  picasedi 
that  they  sent  to  the  Parliament  an  account  of  it, 
which  was  ailerwards  printed,  and  is  ascribed  by 
Wood  to  Mr.  Cheynel.   They  continued  for  some 
weeks  to  hold  their  meetings  regularly,  and  to  ad- 
mit great  numbers,  whom  curiosity,  or  a  desire  of 
conviction,  or  a  compliance  with  the  prevailing 
partv,  brought  thither.    But  their  tranouillity  was 
quickly  disturbed  b^  the  turbulence  of^the  Inde> 
pendents,  whose  opinions  then  prevailed  among 
the  soldiers,  and  were  veiy  industriously  piopli^ 
gated  by  the  discourses  of  William  Earbory,  a 
preacher  of  great  reputation  among  them,  who, 
one  day,  gathering  a  considerable  number  of  his 
most  zeafous  followers,  went  to  the  house  ap> 
pointed  for  the  resolution  of  scniples,  on  a  day 
which  was  set  apart  for  the  disquisition  of  ths 
dignity  and  office  of  a  minister,  and  began  to  dis* 
pute  with  great  vehemence  against  the  Presbyte* 
rians,  whom  he  denied  to  have  any  true  ministerr 
among  them,  and  whose  assemblies  ho  affirmed 
not  to  DO  the  true  church.    He  was  opposed  with 
equal  heat  by  the  Presbyterians,  ana  at  length 
they  apeed  to  examine  the  point  another  day,  in 
a  regular  disputation.  Accoroingly^  they  appointed 
the  i2th  of  November  for  an  inquuy,  "Wnether, 
in  the  Christian  churdh,  the  ofnce  of  minister  is 
committed  to  any  particular  persons  ?'* 

On  the  day  fixed  the  antagonists  appeared,  each 
attended  by  great  numbers ;  but  when  the  ques- 
tion was  proposed,  thev  heg^n  to  wrangle^  not 
about  the  doctrine  which  they  had  engaged  t6  ex« 
amine,  but  about  the  terms  of  the  propo8itioO| 
which  the  Independents  alleged  to  oe  chan^eo 
since  their  agreement;  and  at  length  the  soldiers 
insisted  that  the  question  should  be,  **  Whether 
those  who  call  themselves  ministers  have  more 
right  or  power  to  preach  the  gospel  than  any 
oUicr  man  that  is  a  Christian?"  This  question 
was  debated  for  some  time  with  great  vehemence 
and  confusion,  hut  without  any  prospect  of  a  con- 
clusion. At  Ion:!tii,  one  of  tiie  soldiers,  who 
thought  they  had  an  equal  right  with  the  rest  to 
cngvLffQ  in  tlie  controversy,  demanded  of  tlie  Pres- 
byterians, whence  they  themselves  received  their 
orders,  whether  from  bisliops,  or  any  other  per- 
sons 7  This  unexpected  interrogatonr  put  them 
to  /Treat  difficult  ins;  for  it  happened  that  they 
were  all  ordained  by  the  bishops,  which  they  durst 
not  acknowledge,  for  fear  of  exposing  themselves 
to  a  general  censure,  and  being  convicted  from 
their  own  declarations,  in  which  they  had  fro- 
nuuntly  condenmed  Episcopacy  as  oontraiy  to 
Christianity;  nor  durst  they  deny  it,  beauise  thsy 
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might  Itave  been  confuted,  and  must  at  once  nave 
sunk  into  contempt  The  soldiers,  seeing  their 
perplexity,  insultoa  them :  and  went  away  boast- 
ing of  their  victory ;  nor  aid  the  Presbyterians,  for 
some  time,  recover  spirit  enough  to  renew  their 
meetings,  or  to  proceed  in  the  worii  of  easing 
consciences. 

Eiarbiiry  exulting;  at  the  >'ictoiT,  which,  not  his 
own  abilities,  but  the  subtiltv  of  the  soldier  had 
procured  him,  began  to  ventliis  notions  of  every 
kind  without  scruple,  and  at  length  asserted,  that 
"the  Saints  had  an  equal  measure  of  the  divine 
nature  with  our  Saviour,  though  not  equally  mani- 
fest*' At  the  same  time  he  took  upon  liim  the 
digni^  of  a  prophet,  and  began  to  utter  predic- 
tions relating  to  the  affiiirs  of  England  and  Ire- 
land. 

His  prophedea  were  not  much  regarded,  but 
his  doctrine  was  censured  by  the  Presbyterians  in 
their  pulpits ;  and  Mr.  Cheynel  challenged  him 
to  a  disputation,  to  which  he  agreed,  and  at  his 
first  appearance  in  St  Mary's  church  addressed 
his  audience  in  the  following  manner: 

**  Christian  friends,  kina  fellow-soldiers,  and 
worthy  students,  I,  the  humble  servant  of  all  man- 
kind, am  this  day  drawn,  against  my  will,  out  of 
my  cell  into  this  public  assembly,  by  the  double 
chain  of  accusation  and  a  challenge  from  the  pul- 
pt  I  have  been  charged  with  neresy ;  I  have 
Deen  challenged  to  CQme  hither  in  a  letter  written 
by  Mr.  Francis  Cheynel.  Here  then  I  stand  in 
defence  of  myself  and  my  doctrine,  which  I  shall 
introduce  with  only  this  declaration,  that  I  claim 
not  the  office  of  a  minister  on  account  of  any  out- 
ward call,  thou^  I  formerly  received  ordination, 
nor  do  I  boast  c^  illumination^  or  the  knowledge 
of  our  Saviour,  tiiough  I  have  been  held  in  esteem 
by  others,  and  formerly  by  myself.  For  I  now 
declare,  that  I  know  nothing,  and  am  nothing, 
nor  would  I  be  thought  otherwise  than  as  an  in- 
quirer and  seeker." 

He  then  advanced  his  former  position  in  strong- 
er terms,  and  with  additions  ^ually  detestable, 
which  Cheynel  attacked  with  the  vehemence 
which,  in  so  warm  a  temper,  such  horrid  asser- 
tions might  naturally  excite.  The  dispute,  fre- 
quently interrupted  by  the  clamours  of  the  audi- 
ence, and  tumults  raised  to  disconcert  Cheynel, 
who  was  very  unpopular,  continued  about  four 
hours,  amd  then  both  the  controvertists  grew 
weary,  and  retired.  The  Presbyterians  afler- 
wards  thought  they  should  more  speedily  put  an 
end  to  the  heresies  of  Earbury  by  power  than  by 
argument;  and,  by  soliciting  General  Fairfax, 
procured  his  removal. 

Mr.  Cheynel  published  an  account  of  this  dis- 
pute under  the  title  of  "Faith  triumphing  over 
Error  and  Heresy  in  a  Revelation,"  &c. ;  nor  can 
it  be  doubted  but  he  had  the  victory,  where  his 
cause  gave  him  so  great  superiority. 

Somewhat  before  this,  his  captious  and  petulant 
disposition  engaged  him  in  a  controversy,  from 
which  he  could  not  expect  to  gain  equal  reputa- 
ition.  Dr.  Hammond  had  not  long  before  pubhshed 
bis  Practical  Catechism,  in  which  ^n-.  Chey- 
nel, according  to  hi?  custom,  found  many  errors 
implied,  if  not  asserted ;  and  therefore,  as  it  was 
much  read,  thought  it  convenient  to  '^ensure  it  in 
the  pulpit  Of  tliis  Dr.  Hammond  being  inform- 
ed, desired  him  in  a  letter  to  communicate  his  ob- 
jections; to  which  Mr.  Chcynol  j-otiimed  an  an- 
swer, written  with  his  usual  temper,  and  tluTcfore 
oomewhat  perveree.    The  controversy  was  drawn 


out  to  a  considerable  length;  and  toe  papers  on 
both  sides  were  afterwards  made  public  by  Dr. 
Hammond. 

In  1647,  it  was  determined  by  Parhamcot,  that 
the  reformation  of  Oxford  should  be  more  vigo- 
rously carriod  on;  and  Mr.  Cheynel  was  nomi- 
nated one  of  tlie  visitors.  The  general  process  o! 
the  visitation,  the  finnness  and  fidelity  of  the  stu- 
dents, the  address  by  which  the  inquiry  was  de- 
layed, and  the  steadiness  with  which  it  was  op- 
posed, which  are  very  particulariy  related  by 
Wood,  and  after  him  by  Walker,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  mention  here,  as  the}'  relate  not  more  to 
Dr.  Cheyners  life  than  to  those  of  his  a^ociates. 

There  is,  indeed,  some  rea.«?on  to  believe  that 
he  was  more  active  and  virulent  than  the  rest,  be- 
cause he  appears  to  have  been  charged  in  a  par- 
ticular manner  with  some  of  their  most  unjnsU&i- 
ble  measures.  He  was  accused  of  proposing  that 
the  members  of  the  University  should  be  oenied 
the  assistance  of  counsel,  and  was  lampooned  by 
name  as  a  madman,  in  a  satire  written  on  the 
visitation. 

One  action,  which  shows  the  violence  of  his 
temper,  and  his  disregard  both  of  hunnmity  and 
decency,  when  ttiey  came  in  competition  with  his 
passions,  must  not  be  forgotten.  The  visiton, 
being  ollended  at  the  obstinacy  of  Dr.  Fell,  Dean 
of  Cliristchurch.  and  Vice-chancellor  of  the  Uni- 
versity, having  first  deprived  him  <^  his  vice-chan- 
cellorship, determined  aflerwaids  to  dispossess 
him  of  his  deaneiy ;  and,  in  the  course  of  thdr 
proceedings,  thought  it  proper  to  seize  upon  hii 
chambers  in  the  college.  This  was  an  act  which 
most  men  would  willingly  have  referred  to  the 
ofHcers  to  whom  the  law  assigned  it ;  but  Chey* 
nel's  fury  prompted  him  to  a  different  conduct 
He,  and  tnree  more  of  the  visitors,  went  and  de- 
manded admission ;  which  being  steadily  refused 
them,  they  obtained  by  the  assistance  of  a  file  d 
soldiers,  who  forced  the  doors  with  pickaxes. 
Then  entering,  they  saw  Mrs.  Fell  in  the  lodgings, 
Dr.  Fell  being  in  prison  at  London,  and  oraered 
her  to  quit  them ;  but  found  her  not  more  obsc 
quious  than  her  husband.  They  repeated  their 
orders  with  menaces,  but  were  not  able  to  prevail 
upon  her  to  remove.  They  then  retired,  and  left 
her  exposed  to  the  brutality  of  the  soldiers,  whom 
they  commanded  to  keep  possession,  which  MrsL 
Fell,  however,  did  not  leave.  About  nine  days 
afterwards  she  received  another  visit  of  the  same 
kind  from  the  new  chancellor,  the  Earl  of  Pern 
broke  ;  who  having,  like  the  others,  ordered  her 
to  depart  without  enbct,  treated  her  with  reproach- 
ful language,  and  at  last  commanded  the  soldiers 
to  take  her  up  in  her  chair,  and  cany  her  out  ot 
doors.  Her  daughters,  arid  some  other  gentle- 
women that  were  with  her,  were  afterwards  treated 
in  the  same  manner ;  one  of  whom  predicted, 
without  dejection,  that  she  should  enter  the  house 
again  with  less  difficulty,  at  some  other  time :  nor 
was  she  mistaken  in  her  conjecture,  for  Dr.  Fell 
lived  to  be  restored  to  his  deaneiy. 

At  the  reception  of  the  chanceUor,  Cheynel, 
as  the  most  accomplished  of  the  visitors,  had  the 
province  of  presenting:  him  with  the  ensigns  of 
nis  office,  some  of  which  were  counterfeit,  and 
addressing  him  with  a  proper  oradon.  Of  this 
fspeech,  which  Wood  has  preserved,  I  shall  give 
some  passages,  by  which  a  judgment  may  be 
made  of  his  oratory. 

Of  the  staves  of  the  beadles  he  observes,  that 
"  some  are  stained  with  double  guift,  that  some 
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•le  pale  with  fear,  and  that  others  have  been 
made  use  of  as  cratches,  for  the  support  of  bad 
causes  and  desperate  fortunes  ;"  ana  tie  remarks 
of  the  book  ot  statutes  which  he  delivers,  that 
'*  the  ignorant  may  perhaps  admire  the  splendour 
of  the  cover,  but  the  learned  know  that  the  fcal 
treasure  is  within.**  Of  these  two  sentences  it  is 
easily  discovered,  that  the  first  is  forced  and  un- 
natural, and  the  second  trivial  and  low. 

Soon  afterwards  Mr.  Chcynel  was  admitted  to 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity,  for  wliich  his 

Sace  iiad  been  denied  him  in  r64l,  and,  as  he 
en  suiSered  for  an  ill-timed  assertion  of  the  Pres- 
byterian doctrines,  he  obtained  that  his  dejjrree 
snould  be  dated  from  the  time  at  which  he  was 
refused  it ;  an  honour  which,  however,  did  not 
secure  him  from  being  soon  afler  publicly  re> 
preached  as  a  madman. 

But  the  vigour  of  Cheynel  was  thought  by  his 
companions  to  deserve  profit  as  well  as  honour ; 
and  Dr.  Bailey,  the  president  of  St  John's  Col- 
lege, being  not  more  obedient  to  the  authority  of 
the  Parliament  than  the  rest,  was  deprived  of'  his 
revenues  and  authority,  with  which  Air.  Cheynel 
was  immediately  invested  ;  who,  with  his  usual 
coolness  and  modesty,  took  possession  of. the 
lodgings  soon  afler,  by  breaking  open  the  doors. 

I'his  preferment  being  not  thought  adequate 
to  the  deserts  or  abilities  of  Mr.  Cheynel,  it  was 
therefore  desired,  by  the  committee  of  Parliament, 
that  the  visitors  would  recommand  him  to  the  lec- 
tureship of  divinity  founded  by  the  Lady  Mar- 
garet To  recommend  him,  and  to  choose,  was 
at  that  time  the  same ;  and  he  had  now  the  plea- 
sure of  propagating  his  darlinfr  doctrine  of  pre- 
destination, without  intcrraption,  and  without 
danger. 

Being  thus  flushed  with  power  and  success, 
there  Is  little  reason  for  doubtint;  that  he  gave 
way  to  his  natural  vehemence,  and  indulged  him- 
self in  the  utmost  excesses  of  ra.<iinjT  zeal,  by 
which  he  was  indeed  so  much  distinguished,  that, 
in  a  satire  mentioned  by  Wood,  he  is  dignified  by 
the  title  of  Arch-visitor ;  an  appMhitioii  which  ho 
seems  to  have  been  industrious  to  defien'e  by  se- 
verity and  inflexibility  ;  for,  not  con! tinted  with 
the  commission  which  he  and  his  collennues  had 
already  received,  he  procured  six  or  seven  of  the 
members  of  Parliament  to  meet  privatHy  in  Mr. 
Rouse's  lodgings,  and  assume  the  style  and  au- 
thority of  a  committee,  and  from  them  obtained  a 
more  extensive  and  tyrannical  power,  by  which 
the  visitors   were  enabled  to  force  the    solemn 
Leapir  a:ul  Cor i nan t  and  the  negative  Oath  upon 
all  the  members  of  the  Universitv,  and  to  prose- 
cute those  for  a  contempt  who  did  not  appear  to  a 
citation,  at  whatever  distance  they  might  be,  and 
whatever  reason  they  might  assign  for  their  ab- 
sence. 

By  this  method  he  easily  drove  great  numbers 
from  the  University,  whose  places  he  supplied 
•vith  men  of  his  own  opinion,  whom  he  was  very 
industrious  to  draw  from  other  parts,  with  pro- 
mises of  making  a  liberal  provision  for  them  out 
of  the  spoils  of  heretics  a,in  malignants. 

Having,  in  time,  almost  extirpated  those  opi- 
nions which  be  found  so  prevalent  at  his  arrival,  or 
at  least  obliged  those  who  would  not  recant,  to 
an  appearance  of  conformity,  he  was  at  leisure 
for  employments  which  deserve  to  be  recorded 
with  greater  commendation.  About  this  time, 
many  Socinian  writers  began  to  publish  their  no- 
tions with  great  boldness,  which  the  Presbyterians, 


considering  as  heretical  and  impioas,  thought  it  n»> 
cessary  to  confute  ;  and  therefore  Cheynel,  who 
had  now  obtained  his  doctor's  degree,  was  desired, 
in  1649,  to  write  a  vindication  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity,  which  he  performed,  and  publiahed 
the  next  year. 

He  drew  up  likewise  a  confutation  of  acme 
Socinian  tenets  advanced  by  John  Fry  ;  a  man 
who  spent  great  part  of  his  life  in  ranging  from 
one  religion  to  another,  and  who  sat  as  one  of  the 
judges  on  the  King,  but  was  expelled  afterwards 
from  the  House  of  Commons,  and  disabled  from 
sitting  in  Parliament  Dr.  Cheynel  is  said  to 
have  shown  himself  evidently  superior  to  him  in 
the  contxoversy,  and  was  answered  by  him  only 
with  an  opprobrious  book  against  thePresbjrterian 
clcray. 

Of'^the  remaining  part  of  his  life  there  is  found 
only  an  obscure  and  confused  account  He 
quitted  the  presidentship  of  St  John's,  and  the 
professorship,  in  1650,  as  Calamy  relates,  because 
ne  would  not  take  the  engagement ;  and  gave  a 
proof  Uiat  he  could  suffer  as  well  as  act  in  a 
cause  which  he  believed  just  We  have,  indeed, 
no  reason  to  question  his  resolution,  whatever  oc- 
casion might  be  given  to  exert  it ;  nor  is  it  proba- 
ble that  he  fear^  affliction  more  than  danger,  or 
that  he  would  not  have  borne  persecution  himself 
for  those  opinions  which  inclined  him  to  persecute 
others. 

He  did  not  suffer  much  upon  this  occasion  ; 
for  he  retained  the  living  of  Pctworth,  to  which 
he  thenceforward  confined  his  labours,  and 
where  he  was  very  assiduous,  and,  as  Calaroj 
aflirms,  very  successful  in  the  exercise  of  his 
ministry,  it  being  his  peculiar  character  to  be 
wann  and  zealous  in  all  his  undertakings. 

This  heat  of  his  disposition,  increased  by  the 
uncommon  turbulence  of  the  times  in  which  he 
Hvc<l,  and  by  the  opposition  to  which  the  unpopu- 
lar nature  of  some  of  his  employments  exposed 
him,  was  at  last  heightened  to  distraction,  so  that 
he  was  for  some  vears  disordered  in  his  under^ 
standing,  as  both  Wood  and  Calamy  relate,  but 
with  sueh  difllTence  as  might  be  expected  from 
their  opposite  principles.  Wood  appears  to  think, 
that  a  tendency  to  madness  was  discoverable  in 
a  great  part  of  his  life  ;  Calamy,  that  it  was 
only  transient  and  accidental,  though,  in  his  addi- 
tions to  his  first  narrative,  he  pleads  it  as  an  ex- 
tenuation of  that  fury  with  which  his  kindest 
friends  confess  him  to  have  acted  on  some  occa- 
sion*;. Wood  declares  that  he  died  Uttle  'better 
than  distracted  ;  Calamy,  that  he  was  perfectly  re- 
covered to  a  sound  min^  before  the  Restoration,  at 
which  time  he  retired  to  Preston,  a  small  village  in 
Sussex,  beinc  turned  out  of  his  living  atPetworth. 

It  does  not  appear  that  he  kept  his  living  till 
the  general  ejection  of  the  nonconformists  ;  and 
it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  asperity  of  his  car- 
riafT^,  and  the  known  virulence  of  his  temper, 
mipht  have  raised  him  enemies,  who  were  will 
xrm  to  make  him  f«'el  the  effects  of  pereecution 
which  h^  had  so  furiously  incited  against  othere ; 
but  of  this  incident  of  his  life  there  is  no  particu- 
lar account 

After  his  deprivation,  he  lived  (till  his  death 
which  happened  in  1665)  at  a  small  village  near 
Chichester,  upon  a  paternal  estate,  not  augmented 
by  the  large  preferments  wasted  upon  him  in  the 
triumphs  of  nis  party  ;  having  been  remarkable, 
throughout  his  life,  for  hospitality  and  contenpl 
of  money. 
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Thi  curiosity  of  the  public  seems  to  demand 
the  history  of  every  man  who  has,  by  whatever 
means,  risen  to  eminence  ;  and  few  hves  would 
have  more  readers  than  that  of  the  compiler  of 
the  '*  Gentleman's  Magazine,'^  if  all  those  who 
received  improvement  or  entertainment  from  him 
should  retain  so  much  kindness  for  their  bene- 
factor as  to  inquire  afler  his  conduct  and  cba- 
racter. 

Edwaad  Cave  was  bom  at  Newton,  in  War- 
wickshire, Feb.  29,  1691.  His  father  (Joseph) 
was  the  younger  son  of  Mr.  Edward  Cave,  of 
CavcVin-the-lloIe,  a  lono  house  on  the  street 
road  in  the  same  county,  which  took  its  name 
from  thn  occupier ;  but  having  concurred  with  his 
eider  brother  in  cutting  off  the  intail  of  a  small 
hereditary  estate,  by  wnich  act  it  was  lost  from 
the  family,  he  was  reduced  to  follow  in  Rugby  the 
trade  of  a  shoemaker.  He  was  a  man  of  good 
reputation  in  his  narrow  circle,  and  remarkable 
for  strcngtli  and  rustic  intrepidity.  He  lived  to  a 
crcat  age,  and  was  in  his  latter  years  supported  by 
nis  son. 

It  was  fortunate  for  Edward  Cave,  that,  having 
a  dispoflition  to  liteniry  attainments,  he  was  not 
cut  off  by  the  poverty  of  his  parents  fVom  oppor- 
tunities of  cultivating  his  faculties.  The  school 
of  Rugby  in  which  he  had,  by  the  niles  of  its 
foundation,  a  right  to  bo  instructed,  was  then  in 
high  reputation,  under  the  Rev.  Mr.  Holvock,  to 
whose  care  most  of  the  neighbouring  familfes,  even 
of  tlie  highest  lunk,  intrusted  their  sons.  He 
had  judgment  to  discover,  and,  for  some  time, 
generosity  to  encourage  the  genius  of  young 
Cave  ;  and  was  so  well  pleased  with  his  quick 
progress  in  the  school,  tliat  he  doclarc>d  his  reso- 
lution to  breed  him  for  the  university,  and  re-, 
conunended  him  as  a  servitor  to  some  of  his 
acholars  of  high  rank.  But  prosperity  which  de- 
pends upon  the  caprice  of  otliers  is  of  short  du- 
ration. Cave's  superiority  in  literature  exalted 
him  to  an  invidious  familianty  with  boys  who 
were  far  above  him  in  rank  and  expectations ; 
and,  as  hi  unequal  associiitions  it  always  hap- 
pens, whatever  unlucky  prank  was  played  was 
imputed  to  Cave.  When  any  mischief,  great  or 
small,  was  done,  though  perhaps  otliers  boasted 
of  the  stratagem  when  it  was  successful,  yet  upon 
detection  or  miscarriage  the  fault  was  sure  to  fall 
upon  poor  Cave. 

At  last  his  mistress  by  some  invisible  means 
lost  a  favourite  cock.  Cave  was,  with  little  ex- 
amination, stigmatised  as  the  thief  and  murderer; 
Dot  because  he  was  more  apparently  criminal 
than  others,  but  because  he  wojs  more  easily 
reached  by  vindictive  justice.  From  that  time 
Mr.  Holyock  withdrew  his  kindness  visibly  from 
him,  ana  treated  him  with  harshness,  which  the 
crime  in  its  utmost  aggravation,  cx)iil(l  scarcely 
deserve  j  and  which  surely  he  would  have  for- 
borne, had  he  considered  how  hardly  the  habitual 
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influence  of  birth  and  fortune  is  resiBted ;  and 
how  frequently  men,  not  wholly  without  sense  oi 
virtue  are  betrayed  to  acts  more  atrocious  than 
the  robbery  of  a  hen  rooet,  by  a  desire  of  pleasing 
their  superiors. 

Those  reflectionB  his  master  never  made,  or 
made  without  eflect;  for  under  pret^oe  that 
Cave  obstructed  the  discipline  of  tne  school,  by 
selling  clandestine  assistance,  and  supplying  ex- 
ercises to  idlers,  he  was  oppressed  with  unreason- 
able tasks,  that  there  might  be  an  opportuni^  of 
quarrelling  with  his  failure ;  and  wnen  his  dili- 
gence had  surmounted  them,  no  regard  was  paid 
to  the  performance.  Cave  bore  this  persecutioo 
a  while,  and  then  left  the  school,  and  the  hope  o' 
ahteraiy  education,  to  seek  some  other  means  of 
gaining  a  livelihood. 

He  was  first  placed  with  a  coUector  of  the  ex- 
He  used  to  recount  with  some  pleasure  « 
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journey  or  two  which  he  rode  with  him  as  hie 
clerk,  and  relate  the  victories  that  he  gained  over 
the  excisemen  in  grammatical  disputations.  But 
the  insolence  of  nis  mistress,  who  employed  him 
in  servile  drudgery,  quickly  disgusted  him,  and  he 
went  up  to  London  in  quest  oT more  suitable  eon 
ployment 

He  was  recommended  to  a  timber  merchant  at 
the  Bankside,  and,  while  he  was  there  on  Hkin^ 
is  said  to  have  given  hopes  of  great  mercantue 
abilities  ;  but  this  place  ne  soon  lefl,  I  know  not 
for  what  reason,  and  was  bound  apprentice  to  Mr. 
Collins,  a  printer  of  some  reputation,  and  deputy 
alderman. 

This  was  a  trade  for  which  men  were  formerly 
qualified  by  a  literary  education,  and  which  was 
pleasing  to  Cave,  because  it  furnished  some  em- 
ployment for  his  scholastic  attainments.  Here^ 
therefore,  he  resolved  to  settle,  though  his  master 
and  mistress  lived  in  perpetual  discord,  and  theii 
house  was  therefore  no  comfortable  habntation. 
From  the  inconveniences  of  these  domestic  tu- 
mtdts  he  was  soon  released,  having  in  only  two 
years,  attained  so  much  skill  in  his  art,  and  gained 
so  much  the  confidence  of  his  master,  that  he 
was  sent  without  any  superintendant  to  conduct  a 
printing-office  at  Norwich,  and  publish  a  weekly 
paper.  In  this  undertaking  he  met  with  some 
opposition,  which  produced  a  public  controversy, 
and  procured  young  Cave  the  reputation  of  a 
writer. 

His  master  died  before  his  apprenticeship  was 
expired,  and  he  was  not  able  to  bear  the  perverse- 
ness  of  his  mistress.  He  therefore  quitted  her 
house  upon  a  stipulated  allowance,  and  married 
a  young  widow,  with  whom  he  lived  at  Bow. 
When  his  apprenticeship  was  over,  he  woiked  as 
a  journeyman  at  tlie  pnnting-house  of  Mr.  Bar- 
ber, a  man  much  distinguish^,  and  employed  by 
the  Tories,  whose  principles  had  at  that  time  ao 
much  prevalence  with  Cave,  that  he  was  for  some 
years  a  writer  in  "  Mist's  Journal  ;»*  which,  though 
he  afterwards  obtained,  by  his  wife's  interest,  a 
small  place  in  the  Post-oflfice,  he  for  some  time 
continued.  But  as  interest  is  powerful,  and  con- 
versation, however  mean,  in  time  persuasive,  h« 
by  degrees  inclined  to  another  party ;  in  wludi^ 
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however,  be  was  always  moderate,  though  steady 
and  determined. 

When  he  was  admitted  into  the  Post-office,  he 
still  continued,  at  his  intervals  of  attendance,  to 
exercise  his  trade,  or  to  employ  himself  with  some 

Srpographical  business.  lie  corrected  the  "  Gra- 
us  ad  Famassum ;"  and  was  liberally  rewarded 
by  the  Company  of  Stationers.  He  wrote  an 
**  Account  of  the  Criminals,"  which  had  for  some 
time  a  considerable  sale;  and  published  man^' 
little  pamphlets  that  accident  brought  into  his 
hands,  of  which  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  re- 
cover the  memorv.  By  the  correspondence  which 
his  place  in  the  rost-omce  facilitated,  he  procured 
country  newspapers  and  sold  tiicir  intelligence  to 
a  Journalist  in  London,  for  a  guinea  a  week. 

He  was  afterwards  raised  to  the  office  of  clerk 
of  the  franks,  in  which  he  acted  with  great  spirit 
and  firmness ;  and  often  8top{>ed  franks  wnich 
were  given  by  members  of  parliament  to  their 
friends,  because  he  thought  such  extension  of  a 
peculiar  right  illegal  This  raised  many  com- 
plaints, and  having  stopped,  among  others,  a 
frank  given  to  the  old  dutchcss  of  Marlborough 
by  Mr.  Walter  Plummer,  he  was  cited  before  the 
House  as  for  a  breach  of  privile^,  and  accused, 
1  suppose  vcrv  unjustly,  ot  opening  letters  to  de- 
tect them.  He  was  treated  with  great  harshness 
and  severity,  but,  declining  their  questions  by 
pleading  his  oath  of  secrecy,  was  at  last  dismissed. 
And  it  must  be  recorded  to  his  honour,  that,  when 
he  was  ejected  from  liis  office,  he  did  not  think 
himself  aischarged  from  his  trust,  but  continued 
to  refuse  to  his  nearest  friends  any  information 
about  tlie  manogement  of  the  office. 

By  this  constancy  of  diligence  and  diversifica- 
tion of  employment,  he  in  time  collected  a  sum 
sufficient  for  the  purchase  of  a  small  printing- 
office,  and  began  tne  "  Gentleman's  Magazine," 
a  periodical  pamphlet,  of  which  the  scheme  is 
known  wherever  the  Ejiglish  language  is  spoken. 
To  this  undertaking  he  owed  the  affluence  in 
which  he  passed  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life, 
and  the  fortune  which  he  left  beliind  him,  which, 
though  targe,  had  been  yet  larger,  had  he  not 
rashly  and  wantonly  impaired  it  by  innumerable 
projects,  of  which  I  know  not  that  ever  one  suc- 
ceeded. 

**  The  Gentleman's  Magazine,*'  which  has  now 
subsisted  fifty  years,  and  still  contines  to  enjoy 
the  favour  of  the  world,*  is  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful and  lucrative  pamphlets  whidi  literary  his- 
tory has  upon  rccora,  and  therefore  deserves,  in 
this  narrative,  particular  notice. 

Mr.  Cave,  when  he  formed  the  project,  was  far 
from  expecting  the  success  which  ne  found.;  and 
others  had  so  little  prospect  of  itscenscouence, 
that  though  he  had  for  several  years  talkea  of  his 
plan  among  printers  and  booksellers,  none  of 
them  thought  it  worth  the  trial.  That  the^  were 
not  restrained  by  virtue  from  the  execution  of 
another  man^s  design,  was  sufficiently  apparent 
as  soon  as  that  design  betran  to  be  gainful ;  for 
in  a  few  years  a  multitude  of  magazines  arose 
and  perished ;  only  the  London  Magazine,  sup- 
ported by  a  powerful  association  of  booksellers, 
and  circulated  with  all  the  art  and  all  the  cunning 
of  trade,  exempted  himself  from  the  general  &te 
of  Cave's  invaders,  and  obtained,  though  not  an 
equal,  yet  a  considerable  sale.f 

*  This  was  snid  in  ihe  b<>ginning  of  the  year  1781 ; 
and  may  with  truth  be  now  repeated, 
t  The  London  Magazine  ceaaed  lo  «xlat  In  ITBS.^N. 


Cave  now  began  to  astnre  to  popularity ;  and 
being  a  greater  lover  ot  poetry  than  any  other 
art,  he  sometimes  ofibred  subjects  for  poems,  and 
proposed  prizes  for  tlie  best  performers.  The 
nrst  prize  was  50/.,  for  which,  being  but  newly 
acquainted  with  wealth,  and  tliinking  the  influence 
of  50/.  extremely  great,  he  expected  the  first 
authors  of  the  kingdom  to  appear  as  competitors; 
and  offered  the  allotment  ot  the  prize  to  the  uni- 
versities. But  when  the  time  came,  no  name  was 
seen  among  the  writers  that  had  ever  been  seen 
before ;  the  universities  and  several  private  men 
rejected  the  province  of  assigning  the  prize.'*'  At 
all  this  Mr.  Cave  wondered  for  a  while ;  but  his 
natural  Judgment,  and  a  wider  acquaintance  with 
the  world,  soon  cured  him  of  his  astonishment,  as 
of  many  other  prejudices  and  errors.  Nor  have 
many  men  been  seen  raised  by  accident  or  in- 
dustry to  sudden  riches,  that  retained  less  of  the 
meanness  of  their  former  state. 

He  continued  to  improve  his  Magazine,  and 
had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  its  success  propor- 
tionate to  his  diligence,  till,  in  1751,  his  wife  med 
of  an  asthma.  lie  seemed  not  at  first  much 
afiected  bv  her  death,  but  in  a  few  days  lost  his 
sleep  and  his  appetite,  which  he  never  recovered ; 
but  after  having  lingered  about  two  years,  with 
many  vicissitudes  of  amendment  and  relapse,  fell, 
by  drinking  acid,  hquors,  into  a  diarrhcea,  and 
afterwards  into  a  kind  of  lethargic  insensibility, 
in  which  one  of  the  last  acts  of  reason  which  he 
exerted  was  fondly  to  press  the  hand  that  is  now 
writing  this  little  narrative.  He  died  on  the  10th 
of  j^anuaiy.  1754,  having  just  concluded  the 
twenty-third  annual  collection.! 


*  The  determination  was  left  to  Dr.  Cromwell  MortI 
mer  and  Dr.  Birch,  and  by  the  latter  the  award  was  made, 
which  may  be  seen  in  the  Gent.  Mas.  vol.  vi.  p.  59.— N. 

t  Mr.  Cave  was  buried  in  the  church  of  St  J«mes, 
Clerlccnwell,  without  an  epitaph  ;  but  the  Tollowing  in< 
scripiion  at  Rugby,  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Hawkeaworth, 
is  here  tranacruMMl  from  the  *'  Anecdotes  of  Mr.  Bow- 
yor^?'  p.  88. 

IVear  this  place  lies 

The  body  of 

JOSEPH    CAVE, 

Late  of  this  parish : 

Who  departed  this  Life,  Nov.  18th,  1747, 

Ageil  79  years. 

He  was  placed  by  Providence  in  an  hombie  station  , 

But 
Industry  abundantly  supplied  the  wants  of  Natura 

And 

Temperance  ble»i»ed  him  with 

Content  and  Wealth. 

As  he  y-AB  an  affectionate  Father, 

He  was  made  happy  in  the  decline  of  life 

By  the  deserved  cmi'n'*nce  of  his  eldest  Son 

EDWARD  CAVE, 

Who  without  interest,  fortune,  or  connexlont 

By  the  native  force  of  his  own  genius. 

Assisted  only  by  a  cl.issical  education, 

Which  he  reci-ived  at  the  Grammar-school 

Of  this  Town, 

Planned,  executed,  and  established 

A  literary  worlc,  called 

THE 

GENTLEMAN'S  MAGAZINE, 

Whereby  he  acquired  an  ample  fortune. 

The  whole  of  which  devolved  to  his  lamily. 

Here  r].<*o  lies 

The  body  of  William  Cats, 

Second  Son  of  the  said  Joseph  Caye. 

Who  died,  Mny  2d,  1757.  asred  62  years  ; 

And  who,  havii  g  survived  his  eldest  brother 

EnwAKD  Gatk, 

Inherited  frum  hiia  a  competent  estate ; 

And,  in  gratitude  to  his  benefactor, 

Ordered  this  monument  to  perjietuate  his  memory. 
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KING  OF  PB^USSIA. 


He  was  a  man  of  a  large  stature,  not  onhr  tall 
but  bulky,  and  was,  when  youn^,  of  rcmarkablo 
strength  and  activity.  He;  was  generally  health- 
ful, and  capable  of  much  labour  and  lontr  appli- 
cation ;  but  in  thf'  latter  years  of  his  lifb  was 
alMicted  witli  the  ^oist,  whicli  ho  endeavoured  to 
cure  or  alleviato  by  a  total  al).^tin»  nca  both  from 
stront?  liquors  a:Kl  animal  food.  From  animal 
food  he  abstiiined  about  four  years,  and  from 
strong  liquors  much  longer ;  but  the  gout  con- 
tinued unconqu(*red,  perhaps  unabated. 

His  resolution  and  perseverance  were  veiy 
uncommon;  in  whatever  he  undertook,  neither 
expense  nor  fatigue  were  able  to  repress  him ;  but 
htB  constancy  was  calm,  and  to  those  who  did  not 
know  him  appean'd  faint  and  lanpnid ;  but  he 
always  went  forward.  thouir}i  he  moved  slowly. 

The  same  chiUne.ss  of  mind  was  observable  in 
his  conversation  :  he  was  watching  the  minutest 
accent  of  those  whom  he  disgusted  by  seeming 
inattention  ;  and  his  visitant  was  surprised  when 
he  came  a  second  time,  by  preparations  to  execute 

Ht'  lived  a  patriarch  in  hi-<  numerous  race, 

Ami  8hi»w  d  in  cli:irity  h  rhrit-iian's  irrace  : 

Whate'er  a  friend  or  ptiriMit  lecb  tie  knew  ; 

Hid  band  wa-j  opxMi,  ami  lii.s  liiMrt  vvaD  irue ; 

In  what  he  gala  d  and  gave,  he  (uu^'hi  mankind, 

A  grateful  always  i^  a  gcneroas  mind. 

H^re  rest  hid  clay !  his  soul  must  ever  reet, 

Who  bleu'd  when  Jiving,  dying  must  be  bleat.— II. 


the  scheme  which  he  supposed  never  to  have  been. 

heard. 

He  was,  consistently  with  his  general  tranquiV 
lity  of  mind,  a  tenacious  maintainer,  though  not 
a  clamorous  demandcr  of  liis  right  In  his  youth 
ha\ing  summoned  his  fellow  journeymen  to  con- 
cert mea.sures  against  the  oppression  of  their  mas- 
ters, he  mountea  a  kind  of  rostrum,  and  harangued 
them  so  efficaciously,  that  they  determined  to 
resist  all  future  invasions ;  and  when  the  stamp 
offices  demanded  to  stamp  the  last  half  sheet  of 
the  Magazines,  Mr.  Cave  alone  defeated  their 
claim,  to  which  the  proprietors  of  the  rival  Maga- 
zines would  meanly  have  submitted. 

He  was  a  friend  rather  easy  and  constant,  than 
zealous  and  active  ;  ]^ct  many  instances  mi^t  be 
given,  where  both  his  money  and  his  diligence 
were  employed  Uberally  for  others.  His  enmity 
was  in  like  manner  cool  and  deliberate ;  but 
though  cool,  it  was  not  insidious,  and  though  de- 
hberate,  not  pertinacious. 

His  mental  faculties  were  slow.  He  saw  little 
at  a  time,  but  tliat  little  he  saw  with  great  ezactr 
ncss.  He  was  long  in  finding  the  right,  but  seldom 
failed  to  find  it  at  last  His  afiections  were  not 
easily  gained,  and  bis  ofiinions  not  quickly  dis 
coverecE  His  reserve,  as  it  might  hide  his  laulta, 
concealed  his  virtues :  but  such  he  wa<v  as  ^er 
who  best  knew  him  have  moat  lanaentfid. 


KING    OF   PRUSSIA* 


Cbarles  Frederick  the  present  king  of  Prus- 
sia, whose  actions  and  designs  now  keep  Europe 
in  attention,  is  the  eldest  son  of  Fredenck  Wil- 
liam by  Sophia  Dorolliea,  daughter  of  George 
the  First,  King  of  England.  He  was  bom,  Janu- 
ary 24,  171 1-12.  Of  his  early  years  nothing  re- 
markable has  been  transmitted  to  us.  As  he  ad- 
vanced towards  manhood,  he  became  remarkable 
by  his  disagreement  with  his  father. 

The  late  king  of  Prussia  was  of  a  disposition 
violent  and  arbitrary,  of  narrow  views,  and  vehe- 
ment passions,  earnestly  enjjagcd  in  little  pin-- 
suits,  or  in  schemes  terminating  in  some  speedy 
consequence,  without  any  plan  of  lasting  advan- 
tage to  himself  or  his  subjects,  or  any  prospect  of 
distant  events.  He  was  therefore  always  busy, 
though  no  effects  of  his  activity  ever  appeared ; 
and  always  eager,  though  he  had  nothing  to  gain. 
His  behaviour  was  to  the  last  degree  rough  and 
savage.  The  least  provocation,  whether  designed 
or  accidental,  was  returned  by  blows,  which  he 
did  not  always  forbear  to  the'  Clueen  and  Prin- 
cesses. 

From  such  a  king  and  such  a  father  it  was  not 
any  enormous  violation  of  duty  in  the  immediate 
heir  of  a  kingdom  sometimes  to  difler  in  opinion, 
and  to  maintain  that  difference  wiih  decent  per- 
tinacity. A  prince  of  a  quick  sagacity  and  com- 
prehensive knowledge  must  find  many  practi- 

*Flrit  printed  in  the  Literary  Magazine  for  1796.-~H. 


ces  in  the  conduct  of  afiairs  which  he  could  not 
approve,  and  some  which  he  could  scarcely  for- 
bearto  oppose. 

The  chief  pride  of  the  old  king  viras  to  be  roas- 
ter of  the  tallest  regiment  in  Europe.  He  there- 
fore brought  together  from  all  parts  me.i  above 
the  common  military  standard.  To  exceed  the 
height  of  six  feet  was  a  certain  recommendation 
to  notice,  and  to  approach  that  of  seven  a  claim  to 
distinction.  Men  will  readily  go  where  they  are 
sure  to  be  caressed  ;  and  he  had  therefore  such  a 
collection  of  giants  as  perhaps  was  never  seen  in 
Uie  world  before. 

To  review  this  towering  regiment  was  his 
daily  pleasure,  and  to  perpetuate  it  was  so  much 
his  care,  that  when  he  met  a  tall  woman  he  im- 
mediately commanded  one  of  his  Titanian  re- 
tinue to  marry  her,  that  they  might  propagate 
procerity,  and  produce  heirs  to  the  father'shabtli- 
ments. 

In  all  tliis  there  was  apparent  folly,  but  there 
was  no  crime.  The  tall  regiment  made  a  fine 
show  at  an  expense  not  much  greater,  when  once 
it  was  collected,  than  would  have  been  bestowed 
upon  common  nien.  But  the  king's  military 
pastimes  were  sometimes  more  pernicious.  He 
maintained  a  numerous  army,  of^  which  he  nuide 
no  other  use  than  to  review  and  to  talk  of  it ; 
and  when  he,  or  perhaps  his  emissaries,  saw  a 
boy,  whose  form  and  sprightliness  promised  a 
future  soldier,  he  ordered  a  kind  of  badge  to  ba 
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'put  about  his  neck,  by  which  he  was  marked 
'for  the  service,  like  the  sons  of  christian  i 
'tives  in  Turkey  ;  and  his  parents  were  forbidden 
to  destine  him  to  any  other  mode  of  life. 

Tlus  was  sufficiently  oppressive,  but  this  was 
not  the  utmost  of  his  tyranny.  He  had  learned, 
though  otherwise  perhaps  no  veiycreat  politician, 
that  to  be  rich  was  to  be  powerniT;  but  that  the 
riches  of  a  king  ought  to  be  seen  in  the  opulence 
of  his  subjects,  he  wanted  either  ability  or  oenevo* 
ience  to  understand.  He  therefore  raised  exor- 
bitant taxes  from  eveiy  kind  of  commodity  and 
possession,  -and  piled  up  the  money  in  his  trea- 
sury, from  which  it  issued  no  more.  How  the 
land  which  had  paid  taxes  once  was  to  pay  them 
a  second  time,  how  imposts  could  be  levied  with- 
out commerce,  or  commerce  continued  without 
money,  it  was  not  his  custom  to  inquire.  Ejigcr 
to  snatch  at  money,  and  delighted  to  count  it,  he 
felt  new  joy  at  eveiy  receipt,  and  thought  himself 
enriched  by  the  impoverishment  of  his  dominions. 

By  which  of  these  freaks  of  royalty  the  prince 
was  bflended,  or  whether,  as  perhaps  more  fre^ 
quently  happens,  the  ofiences  of  wnich  he  com- 
plains were  of  a  domestic  and  personal  kind,  it  is 
not  easy  to  discover.  But  his  resentment,  what- 
ever was  its  cau9e,  rose  so  high,  that  he  resolved 
not  only  to  leave  his  father's  court,  but  his  terri- 
tories, and  to  seek  a  refuge  among  the  neighbour- 
ing or  kindred  princes.  It  is  generally  believed  that 
his  intention  was  to  come  to  England,  and  live 
under  the  protection  of  his  uncle,  till  his  father's 
death,  or  change  oi  conduct,  snould  give  him 
liberty  to  return. 

His  design,  whatever  it  was,  he  concerted  with 
an  officer  in  the  army,  whose  name  was  Kat,  a 
man  in  whom  he  placed  great  confidence,  and 
whom,  having  chosen  him  for  the  companion  of 
his  flight,  he  necessarily  trusted  with  the  prepara- 
tory measures.  A  prince  cannot  leave  his  coun- 
try with  the  speed  of  a  meaner  fugitive.  Some- 
tmng  was  to  be  provided,  and  something  to  be 
adjusted.  And,  whether  Kat  found  the  agency 
of  others  necessary,  and  therefore  was  con- 
strained to  admit  some  partners  of  the  secret ; 
whether  levity  or  vanity  incited  him  to  disburden 
himself  of  a  trust  that  swelled  in  his  bosom,  or  to 
show  to  a  friend  or  mistress  his  own  importance  ; 
or  whether  it  be  in  itself  difficult  for  princes  to 
transact  any  thing  in  secret ;  so  it  was,  that  the 
king  was  informed  of  the  intended  flight,  and  the 
princes  and  his  favourite,  a  little  before  the  time 
settlea  for  their  departure,  were  arrested,  and 
confined  in  different  places. 

The  life  of  princes  is  seldom  in  danger,  the 
hazard  of  their  irregularities  falls  only  on  tiiose 
whom  ambition  or  am;ction  combines  \vith  tiiem. 
The  king,  afler  an  imprisonment  of  some  time, 
set  his  son  at  liberty  ;  but  poor  Kat  was  ordered 
to  bo  tried  for  a  capital  crime.  The  court  ex- 
amined the  cause  and  acquitted  him  ;  the  king 
renuinded  him  to  a  second  trial,  and  obliged  his 
judges  to  condemn  him.  In  consequence  of  the 
sentence  thus  tyrannically  extorted,  he  was  pub- 
licly beheaded,  leaving  behind  him  some  papers 
of  reflections  made  in  the  prison,  whioh  were 
afterwards  printed,  and  amonc  others  an  admoni- 
tion to  the  prince,  for  whose  sake  he  sufferod, 
not  to  foster  in  liimself  the  opinion  of  destiny,  for 
that  a  providence  is  discoverable  in  every  thing 
round  us. 

This    cruel  prosecution  of  a  man  who   had 
committed  no  crime,  but  by  compKance  with  in- 


fluence not  easily  to  be  resisted,  waa  not  the  only 
act  by  which  the  old  king  irritated  his  soil  A  lady 
with  whom  the  prince  was  suspected  of  intimacy 
perhaps  more  tnan  virtue  allowed,  was  seized,  1 
know  not  upon  what  accusation,  and,  by  the  king's 
order,  notwithstanding  all  the  reasons  of  decency 
and  tenderness  that  operate  in  other  countricfl^ 
and  other  judicatures,  was  publicly  whipped  in 
the  streets  of  Berlin. 

At  last,  that  the  prince  might  feel  the  power  of 
a  king  and  a  father,  in  its  utmost  rigour,  he  was,  in 
1733,  married,  against  his  will,  to  the  Princess 
Elizabetlia  Christina  of  Brunswick  Lunenburg 
Bcveren.  He  married  her  indeed  at  his  &ther*a 
command,  but  witliout  possessing  for  her  either 
esteem  or  aflection,  and  considering  the  claim  of 
parental  authority  fully  satisfied  by  the  external 
ceremony,  obstinately  and  perpetually  during  the 
life  of  his  father  refrained  from  her  bed.  The 
poor  princess  lived  about  seven  years  in  the  court 
of  Berlin,  in  a  state  which  the  worid  has  not  often 
seen,  a  wife  without  a  husband,  married  so  far 
as  to  engage  her  person  to  a  man  who  did  not  de^ 
sire  her  affection,  and  of  whom  it  was  doubtful 
whether  he  thought  himself  restrained  from  the 
power  of  repudiation  by  an  act  performed  under 
evident  compulsion. 

Thus  he  lived  secluded  from  public  business, 
in  contention  with  his  father,  in  alienation  from 
his  wife.  This  state  of  uneasiness  he  found  the 
only  means  df  softening :  he  diverted  his  mind 
from  the  scenes  about  him  by  studies  and  liberal 
amusements.  The  studies  of  princes  seldom 
produce  great  effects,  for  princes  draw  with 
meaner  rnortals  the  Jot  of  understanding ;  and 
since  of  many  students  not  more  than  one  can  be 
hoped  to  advance  far  towards  perfection,  it  is 
scarcely  to  be  expected  that  we  should  find  that 
one  a  prince ;  that  the  desire  of  science  should 
overpower  in  any  mind  the  love  of  pleasure, 
when  it  is  always  present,  or  always  wiUiin  call ; 
that  laborious  meditation  should  be  preferred  in 
the  days  of  youth  to  amusements  and  festivity  ; 
or  that  persovcrance  sboidd  press  forward  in  con 
tempt  of  flattery :  and  that  he  in  whom  mode* 
rate  acquisitions  would  be  extolled  as  prodigies^ 
should  exact  from  himself  that  excellence  oi 
which  the  whole  world  conspires  to  spare  him  thfl 
necessity. 

In  every  great  performance,  perhaps  in  every 
great  character,  partis  the  gift  of  nature,  part  the 
contribution  of  accident,  and  part,  very  often 
not  the  greatest  part,  the  effect  or  voluntary  elec- 
tion and  regular  design.  The  King  of  Prussia 
was  undoubtedly  bom  with  more  than  common 
abilities ;  but  that  he  has  cultivated  them  with 
more  than  common  diligence,  was  probably  the 
effect  of  his  peculiar  condition,  of  tnat  which  he 
then  considered  as  cruelty  and  misfortune. 

In  this  long  interval  of  unhappiness  and  ob- 
scurity, he  acquired  skill  in  the  mathematical 
sciences,  such  as  is  said  to  put  him  on  the  level 
with  those  who  have  made  them  the  business  of 
their  lives.  This  is  probably  to  say  too  much  : 
the  acquisitions  of  kings  are  always  magnified. 
His  skill  in  poetry  and  in  the  French  language 
has  been  loudly  praised  by  Voltaire,  a  judge 
without  exception,  if  his  honesty  were  equal  to 
his  knowledge.  Munc  he  not  only  understands, 
but  pmcliscH  on  the  German  flute  in  the  highest 
perfection  ^  so  that,  according  to  the  regal  ceiH 
sure  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  &  may  be  ashamed 
to  play  so  well 
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Ho  may  be  sud  to  owe  to  the  difficulties  of  his 
youth  an  advantage  less  frequently  obtained  by 
princes  than  literature  and  inatlicmatica.  The 
necessity  of  paasing  his  time  without  pomp,  and 
of  partaking  of  the  pleasures  and  labours  of  a 
lower  station,  made  niin  acquainted  with  the  va- 
rious forms  oflifc,  and  wit!i  the  rrenuine  passions, 
interests,  desires,  and  distresses,  of  mankind. 
Kings,  without  this  help,  from  temporary  infelicity, 
nee  the  world  in  a  mist,  which  ma^nifiis  every 
thing  near  them,  and  bounds  their  view  to  a  nar- 
row compass,  which  few  are  able  to  extend  by  the 
mere  force  of  curiosity.  I  have  always  thought 
that  what  Cromwell  nad  more  than  our  lawful 
kings  he  owed  to  the  private  condition  in  which 
he  first  entered  the  world,  and  in  which  he 
long  continued:  in  that  state  he  learned  his 
art  of  secret  transaction,  and  the  knowledge  by 
which  he  was  able  to  oppose  zeal  to  zeaU  and 
make  one  enthusiast  destroy  another. 

The  King  of  Prussia  gained  the  same  arts, 
and,  being  bom  to  fairer  opportunities  of  using 
them,  broui^ht  to  the  throne  the  knowledge  of  a 
private  man  without  the  guilt  of  usurpation*  Of 
this  general  acquaintance  with  the  world  there 
may  be  found  some  traces  in  his  whole  life.  His 
conversation  is  like  that  of  other  men  upon  com- 
mon topics,  his  letters  have  an  air  of  familiar  ele- 
gance, dUd  his  whole  conduct  is  that  of  a  man 
who  has  to  do  with  men,  and  who  is  not  ignorant 
what  motives  will  prevail  over  friends  or  enemies. 

In  1740,  the  old  king  fell  sick,  and  spoke  and 
acted  in  his  illness  with  his  usual  turbulence  and 
ffoughness,  reproaching  his  physicians  in  the 
grossest  terms  with  their  unsKilfulness  and  im- 
potence, and  imputing  to  their  ignorance  or  wick- 
edness, the  pain  which  their  prescriptions  failed 
to  relieve.  These  insults  they  bore  witli  the  sub- 
nussion  which  is  commonly  paid  to  despotic 
monarchs:  till  at  last  the  celebrated  Hoffman 
was  consulted,  who  failing,  like  tlie  rest,  to  give 
ease  to  his  majesty,  was,  like  the  rest,  treated 
with  injurious  language.  Hoffman,  conscious  of 
his  own  merit,  replied,  that  he  could  not  bear 
reproaches  which  he  did  not  deserve ;  tliat  he  had 
tried  all  the  remedies  that  art  could  supply,  or 
nature  could  admit ;  that  he  was,  indeed,  a  pro- 
fessor by  his  majesty^s  bounty;  but  tliat,  i!  his 
abilities  or  integnty  were  doubted,  ho  was  willing 
to  leave,  not  only  the  university,  but  the  kingdom, 
and  that  he  could  not  be  driven  into  any  place 
where  the  name  of  Hoffman  woidd  want  respect 
The  king,  however  unaccustomed  to  such  returns, 
was  struck  with  conviction  of  his  own  indecency, 
told  Hoffman  that  he  had  spoken  well,  and  re- 
quested him  to  continue  his  attendance. 

The  k'uig,  finding  his  distemper  gaining  upon 
his  stren^h,  grew  at  last  sensible  that  his  end  was 
approaching,  and  ordering  tlie  prince  to  be  called 
to  liis  bed,  laid  several  injunctions  upon  him,  of 
which  one  was  to  perpetuate  the  tall  regiment  by 
continual  recruits,  and  another  to  receive  his 
espoused  wife.  The  prince  gave  him  a  respcrtful 
answer,  but  wisely  avoided  to  diminish  his  own 
right  or  power  by  an  absolute  promise  ;  and  the 
king  died  uncertain  of  the  fate  of  the  tall  regiment. 

The  young  king  began  liis  reign  with  great 
expectations,  which  he  has  yet  surpassed.  His 
fatner's  faults  produced  manv  advantages  to  the 
first  years  of  his  reign,  ife  had  an  army  of 
seventy  thousand  men  well  disciplined,  wiuiout 
•ny  imputation  of  severity  to  himself;  and  was 
maator  of  a  vast  treasure,  without  the  crime  or 


reproach  of  raismg  it  It  was  publicly  ttid  in 
our  House  of  Commons,  tliat  he  had  eight  rai- 
lions  sterling  of  our  money ;  but  I  believe  he  that 
said  it^  had  not  considered  how  difficultly  eight 
millions  would  l>e  found  in  all  the  Prussi^on  do- 
minions. Men  judge  of  what  they  do  t  ol  sec  by 
that  which  they  see.  We  are  used  to  talk  in 
England  of  miuions  with  great  familiarity,  and 
imagiuj'  that  there  is  the  same  alBuence  of  muney 
in  other  countrie^s,  in  countries  whose  manufac* 
tures  are  few,  and  commerce  little. 

Every  man's  first  cares  are  necessarily  domes- 
tic. Tne  king,  being  now  no  longer  under  in- 
fluence, or  its  appearance,  determined  how  to  act 
towards  the  urdiappy  lady  who  had  possessed  for 
seven  years  the  ernpty  title  of  the  Princess  d 
Prussia.  The  papers  of  those  tiin-  s  exhibitetl  the 
conversation  of  their  first  intcniew ;  as  if  tlw 
king,  who  plans  campaigns  in  sil>'nee,  would  not 
accommodate  a  difT'Tcnce  with  his  wife,  but  with 
writers  of  news  admitted  as  witnesses.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  he  received  her  as  queen,  but  whether 
he  treats  her  as  a  wife  is  yet  in  dispute. 

In  a  few  days  his  resolution  was  known  with 
regard  to  the  tall  regiment  ;  for  some  recruits 
being  offered  him,  he  rejected  them  ;    and  this 
body  of  giants,  by  continued  disregard,  moul 
dered  away. 

He  treated  his  mother  with  great  reFpert,  oi^ 
dcred  that  she  should  bear  the  title  oi  Qi{teii- 
mot  fiery  and,  that  instead  of  addressing  him  as 
His  MnjextHf  she  should  only  call  him  Son 

As  he  was  passing  soon  aflcr  betwoen  Berlia 
and  Potsdam,  a  thousand  boys,  who  had  been 
marked  out  for  military  service,  surrounded  his 
coadi  and  cried  out,  "  Merciful  king !  deliver  us 
from  our  slavery."  He  promised  them  their 
liberty,  and  ordered,  the  next  day,  thai  the  badgs 
should  be  taken  of£ 

He  still  continued  that  correspondence  with 
learned  men  which  he  began  when  he  was  prince; 
and  the  eyes  of  all  scholars,  a  race  of  inortah 
formed  for  dependence,  were  upon  him,  as  a  man 
likely  to  renew  the  times  of  patronage,  and  to 
emulate  the  bounties  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth. 

It  soon  appeared  thot  he  was  resolved  to  go 
vem  with  very  little  ministerial  assistance :  he 
took  coijnizance  of  ever}'  thing  with  his  own 
eyes  ;  declared  that  in  all  contniricties  of  intert^ 
between  him  and  his  subjects,  the  public  good 
should  have  the  preference  ;  and  in  one  of*  the 
first  exertions  of  rcjpal  power  banished  the 
prime  minister  and  favourite  of  his  father,  as  on^ 
that  had  betraifed  Aw  master  a*i!  abused  Lis  trusL 

He  then  declared   his  resolution  to  grant  a 

f general  toleration  of  religion,  and  amon^;  other 
iberalities  of  concession  allowed  the  profession 
of  Freemasonry,  ft  is  the  great  taint  of  his 
clmmctcr  that  he  has  given  reason  to  doubt, 
whetlier  this  toleration  is  the  ef!c^ct  of  chnrily  or 
indifference  ;  whether  he  means  to  support  jiood 
men  of  every  religion,  or  considers  all  religions  as 
equally  good. 

There  had  subsisted  lor  some  time  in  PnL««5i* 
an  order  called  the  Orirr  fo-  Ff/rvi'/r,  which,  ac- 
cording to  its  denomination,  had  been  conft  r.i^ 
with  very  litde  distinction.  The  ki>;»  instilutixl 
the  Or'trfor  Xierit^  with  which  he  honoured 
those  whom  he  considered  as  deserving.  There 
were  some  who  thought  their  merit  not  sufllricntly 
re<*om|>en8ed  by  tiiis  new  title ;  but  lie  was  not 
very  ready  to  erani  p(>cuuiarv  rewards.  Tha«»e 
who  were  most  in  his  favour  he  sometimes  prt- 
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■BBted  with  naffboKes  oa  which  was  iiiBcribed, 
JhmHe  tnigmente  U  prix. 

He  waS|  however,  charitable,  if  not  liberal,  for 
he  ordered  the  magistrates  of  the  several  districts 
to  be  very  attentive  to  the  relief  of  the  poor  ;  and 
4f  the  fiinds  established  for  that  use  were  not 
sufficient,  permitted  that  the  deficiency  should  be 
supplied  out  of  the  Revenues  of  the  town. 

One  of  his  first  cares  was  the  advancement  of 
learning.  Immediately  upon  his  accession,  he 
wrote  to  Roliin  and  Voltaire,  that  he  desired  the 
continuance  of  their  friendship  ;  and  sent  for  Mr. 
Maupertuis,  the  principal  of  Uio  French  acade- 
micians, who  passed  a  wmter  in  Lapland,  to  verity, 
by  the  mensuration  of  a  degree  near  the  Pole,  tlie 
Newtonian  doctrine  of  the  foim  of  the  earth. 
He  requested  of  Maupertuis  to  come  to  Berlin, 
to  settle  an  academy,  in  terms  of  great  ardour  and 
great  condescension. 

At  the  same  time,  he  showed  the  world  that 
literary  amusements  were  not  likely,  as  has  more 
than  once  happened  to  royal  students,  to  with- 
draw him  from  the  care  of  the  kingdom,  or  make 
lum  (brget  his  interest.  Ho  began  by  reviving  a 
daim  to  Herstal  and  Hermal,  two  districts  in  the 
possession  of  the  Bishop  of  Liege.  When  he 
sent  his  oommisBary  to  demand  tlie  homage  of 
the  inhabitants,  they  refused  liim  admission,  de- 
claring that  they  acknowledged  no  sovereign  but 
tiie  bishop.  Tne  king  then  wrote  a  letter  Xp  the 
bishop,  in  which  he  complained  of  the  violation  of 
his  nght,  and  the  contempt  of  hi»  autlioritv, 
chaig^  the  prelate  with  countenancing  the  late 
act  of  disobedience,  and  required  an  answer  in 
two  days. 

In  three  d&ys  the  answer  was  sent,  in  which 
the  bishop  founds  his  claim  to  the  two  lordships 
upon  a  grant  of  Charies  the  Fifth,  guaranteed  by 
France  and  SiMun  ;  alleges  that  his  predecessors 
had  enjoyed  this  grant  above  a  century,  and  that 
he  never  intended  to  infringe  the  rights  of  Prus- 
sia ;  but,  as  the  House  of  Brandcnburgh  had 
always  made  some  pretensions  to  that  territory', 
he  was  willing  to  do  what  other  bishops  had  ofler- 
ed,to  purchase  that  claim  for  a  hundred  thousand 
crowns^ 

To  every  nuui  that  knows  the  state  of  the  feu- 
dal countries,  the  intricacy  of  their  pedigrees,  the 
caoSomxi  of  their  alliances,  and  the  diflcrent 
roles  of  inheritance  that  prevail  in  dificrent 
places,  it  will  appear  evident,  that  of  reviving  an- 
tiquated claims  tnere  can  be  no  end,  and  that  the 
possession  of  a  century  is  a  better  title  than  can 
commonly  be  produced.  So  long  a  prescription 
■imposes  an  acquiescence  in  Che  other  claimants ; 
and  that  acquiescence  supposes  also  some  reason, 
perhaps  now  unknownj  (or  which  the  claim  was 
forbom&  Whether  this  rule  could  be  considered 
as  valid  in  tfie  controversy  between  these  sove- 
reigns, may  however  be  doubted,  for  the  bishop's 
answer  seems  to  imply,  that  the  title  of  the 
House  of  Brandenbuigh  had  been  kept  alive  by 
repeated  claims,  though  the  seizure  of  the  tern- 
tory  had  been  hitherto  forborne. 

The  king  did  not  suffer  his  claim  to  be  subject- 
ed to  any  altercations,  but,  having  published  a 
dedaration,  in  which  he  charged  the  bishop  with 
violence  and  injustice,  and  remarked  Uiat  the  feu- 
dal laws  allowed  cveiy  man,  whose  posf;rs«:ion 
was  withheld  from  him,  to  enter  it  with  an  nnnod 
force,  he  immediately  despatch^  two  thousand 
soldiers  into  the  controverted  countnes,  where 
they  liYed  without  control,  exercising  every  kind 


of  military  tyranny,  tin  the  cries  of  the  inhabi 
tants  forced  the  bishop  to  relinquish  them  to  th# 
quiet  covemment  of  Pnisaia. 

This  w.'s  but  a  petty  acquisition :  the  time 
was  now  come  when  tlie  King  of  Prussia  was  to 
form  and  execute  greater  designs.  On  the  9th  ol 
October,  1740,  half  Europe  was  thrown  into  con- 
fusion bv  the  death  of  Charles  the  Sixth,  Empe^ 
ror  of  Grermany  ;  by  whose  death  all  the  heredi^ 
tary  dominions  of  tiie  House  of  Austria  descend- 
ed, according  to  the  pragmatic  sanction,  to  his 
eldest  daughter,  who  was  married  to  the  Duke  o^ 
Lorrain,  at  the  time  of  the  emperor's  death,  Duke 
of  Tuscany. 

By  how  many  securities  the  pragmatic  sanc- 
tion was  fortified,  and  how  little  it  was  regarded 
when  those  securities  became  necessary;  bow 
many  claimants  started  up  at  once  to  the  several 
donunions  of  the  house  of  Austria ;  how  vehe^ 
mently  their  pretensions  were  enforced,  and 
how  many  invasions  wcn>|hreatened  or  attempt-* 
ed ;  the  distresses  of  th%  emperor's  daughter, 
known  for  several  years  by  the  title  only  oi 
the  Glucen  of  Plungary,  because  Hungaiy  was 
the  only  country  to  which  her  claim  bad  not 
been  disputed ;  the  firmness  with  which  she 
struggled  with  her  difficulties,  and  the  good  for- 
tune by  which  she  surmounted  them ;  the  nar-^ 
row  plan  of  this  essay  will  not  suffer  me  to  relate. 
Let  them  be  told  by  some  other  writer  of  more 
leisure  and  wider  intelligence. 

Upon  the  Emperor's  death  many  of  the  Grer 
man  princes  fell  upon  the  Austrian  territories  atf 
upon  a  dead  carcass,  to  be  dismembered  among 
them  without  resistance.  Among  these,  with 
whatever  justice,  certainly  with  very  little  gene- 
rosity, was  the  king  of  Prussia,  who  having  as- 
sembled his  troops,  as  was  imagined,  to  support 
the  pragmatic  sanction,  on  a  sudden  entered 
Silesia  with  thirty  thousand  men,  publishing  a 
declaration,  in  which  he  disclaims  any  design 
of  injuring  the  richts  of  the  House  of'^  Austria, 
but  urges  his  claim  to  Silesia,  as  rising  "  from 
ancient  conventions  of  family  and  conmitemity 
between  the  House  of  Bnindenburgh  and  ihe 
Princes  of  Silesia,  and  other  honourable  titles." 
He  says  the  fear  of  being  defeated  by  other  pre- 
tender^ to  the  Austrian  dominions,  oi)liged  nim 
to  enter  Silesia  without  any  previous  expostu-* 
latioii  with  the  queen,  and  tliat  he  shall  "stre< 
nuously  espouse  the  interests  of  the  House  ol 
Austria." 

Such  a  declaration  was,  I  believe,  in  the  opi 
nion  of  all  Europe,  nothing  less  than  the  ag' 
gravation  of  hostility  by  insult,  and  was  received 
by  the  Austrians  with  suitable  indignation. 
The  king  pursued  his  pur|)ose,  marched  forward, 
and  in  the  frontiers  of  Silesia  made  a  speech  to 
his  followers,  in  which  ho  told  them,  that  he 
considered  tliem  rather  "as  fViends  than  sub- 
jects, that  the  troops  of  Brandenburgh  had  been 
always  eminent  tor  their  bravery,  that  they 
would  always  fiirht  in  his  presenee,  and  that  ho 
would  recompense  those  who  should  distinguish 
themselves  in  his  service,  rather  as  a  lather  than 
as  a  king." 

The  civilities  of  the  jrreat  are  never  thrown 
away.  Th«^  soldiers  \>ould  naturally  follow  ptirh 
a  leiitler  witli  alacrity  ;  especially  because  they 
expj'ctrul  no  cipnosition  :  but  human  expectations 
are  frequently  deceived. 

Entering  thus  suddenly  into  a  country  wliich  ha 
was  supposed  rather  likely  to  protect  than  to  iiH 
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▼ade,  he  acted  for  fome  time  with  absolute  autho- 
rity :  but,  supposing  that  this  submission  would 
not  always  last,  he  endeavoured  to  persuade  the 
queen  to  a  cession  of  Silesia,  imagining  that  she 
would  easily  be  persuaded  to  yield  what  was  al- 
ready lost  He  therefore  ordered  his  minister  to 
declare  at  Vienna,  "  that  he  was  ready  to  gua- 
nmtee  all  the  German  dominions  of  the  House  of 
Austria ;  that  he  would  conclude  a  treaty  with 
Austria,  Russia,  and  the  maritime  powers  ;  that 
he  woidd  endeavour  that  the  Duke  of  Lorrain 
should  be  elected  emperor,  and  believed  that  he 
could  a(»:omplish  it ;  that  he  would  immediately 
advance  to  the  queen  two  millions  of  florins ;  that, 
in  recompence  for  all  this,  he  required  Silesia  to 
be  yieldea  to  him. 

These  seem  not  to  be  the  offers  of  a  prince  veir 
much  convinced  of  his  own  right  He  aflerwaras 
moderated  his  daim,  and  ordered  his  minister  to 
hint  at  Vienna,  that  half  of  Silesia  would  content 
him.  .* 

The  queen  answired,  that  though  the  king 
alleged,  as  his  reason  for  entering  Silesia,  the 
danger  of  the  Austrian  territories  from  other 
pretenders,  and  endeavoured  to  persuade  her  to 
^ve  up  part  of  her  possessions  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  rest,  it  was  evident  that  he  was  the 
first  and  only  invader,  and  that,  till  he  entered  in 
a  hostile  manner,  all  her  estates  were  unmo- 
lested. 

To  his  promises  of  assistance,  she  rej^ed, 
"  that  she  set  a  high  value  on  the  King  of  Prtu- 
eia*s  friendship  ;  but  that  he  was  already  obliged 
to  assist  her  against  invaders,  both  by  the  golden 
bull,  and  the  pragmatic  sanction,  of  which  he 
was  a  guarantee,  and  that  if  these  ties  were  of  no 
force,  she  knew  not  what  to  hope  from  other  en- 
gagements.*' 

Of  his  offers  of  alliances  with  Russia  and  the 
maritime  powers,  she  observed,  that  it  could  be 
never  fit  to  alienate  her  dominions  for  the  conso- 
lidation of  an  alliance  formed  only  to  keep  them 
intire. 

With  regard  to  his  interest  in  the  election  of 
an  emperor,  she  expressed  her  gratitude  in  strong 
terms ;  but  added,  that  the  flection  ought  to  be 
free,  and  that  it  must  be  necessarily  emfiirrassed 
by  contentions  thus  raised  in  the  heart  of  the  em- 
pire. ,0f  the  pecuniary  assistance  proposed,  she 
remarks,  that  no  prince  ever  made  war  to  oblige 
another  to  take  money,  and  that  the  contributions 
already  levied  in  SUesia  exceeded  the  two  millions^ 
offerea  as  its  purchase. 

She  concluded,  that  as  she  values  the  king's 
friendship,  she  was  willing  to  purchase  it  by  any 
compliance  but  the  diminution  of  her  dominions, 
and  exhorted  him  to  perform  his  part  in  support  of 
thepragmatic  sanction. 

The  king,  finding  negotiation  thus  ineffectual, 
pushed  forward  his  inroads,  and  now  began  to 
show  how  secretly  he  ccfUld  take  his  measures. 
When  he  called  a  council  of  war.  he  proposed 
the  question  in  a  few  words:  all  his  generals 
wrote  their  opinions  in  his  presence  upon  sepa^ 
rate  papers,  which  he  earned  away,  and,  ex- 
amining them  in  private,  formed  his  resolution, 
witliout  imparting  it  otherwise  than  by  his  orders. 

He  began,  not  without  policy,  to  seize  first  upon 
the  estates  of  tlic  clergy,  an  order  every  where 
necessary,  and  every  where  envied.  He  plundered 
the  convents  of  their  stores  of  provision ;  and 
told  them,  that  he  never  had  heard  of  any  maga- 
zines erected  by  the  apoi^tle^. 


This  insult  was  mean,  beeauae  it  was  anjaac , 
but  those  who  could  not  resist  were  obliged  to 
bear  it  He  proceeded  in  his  expedition  ;  and  a 
detachment  of  his  troops  took  Jabiunca,  one  of 
the  strong  places  of  Silesia,  which  was  soon  after 
abandoned  for  want  of  provisions,  which  tm 
Austrian  hussars,  who  were  now  in  motion,  were 
busy  to  interrupt. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  events  of  the  Si- 
lesian  war,  was  the  conquest  of  Great  Glc^w. 
which  was  taken  by  an  assault  in  the  dark,  headed 
b^  Prince  Leopold  of  An  holt  Dessau.  They  ar- 
rived at  the  foot  of  the  fortifications  about  twelve 
at  night,  and  in  two  hours  were  jnasters  of  the 
place.  In  attempts  of  this  kind,  many  accidents 
nappen  which  cannot  be  heard  without  surprise. 
Four  Prussian  ^nadiers  who  had  climbecf  the 
ramparts,  missing  their  own  company,  met  an 
Austrian  captain  with  fifty- two  men  :  they  were 
at  first  frighted,  and  were'about  to  retreat ;  but, 
gathering  courage,  commanded  the  Austnans  to 
lay  down  their  arms,  and  in  the  terror  of  darkness 
and  confusion  were  unexpectedly  obeyed. 

At  the  same  time  a  conspiracy  to  kill  ar  cany 
away  the  King  of  Prussia  was  said  to  be  dn- 
covered.  The  Prussians  published  a  memorial, 
in  which  the  Austrian  court  was  accused  of  em-' 
ploying  emissaries  and  assassins  against  the 
king ;  and  it  was  alleged,  in  direct  terms,  that 
one^  of  them  had  con^seed  himself  obliged  by 
oath  to  destroy  him,  which  oath  had  been  even 
him  in  an  Auhc  council  in  the  presence  m  the 
Duke  of  Lorrain. 

To  this  the  Austnans  answered,  ''that  the 
character  of  the  queen  and  duke  was  too  well 
known  net  to  destroy  the  force  of  such  an  accu- 
sati(Hi,  that  the  tale  of  the  confession  was  an 
imposture,  and  that  no  such  attempt  was  ever 
made." 

Each  party  .was  now  inflamed,  and  mtten 
were  given  to  the  Austrian  general  to  hazard  a 
battle.  The  two  armies  met  at  Molwitz,  and 
parted  without  a  com]dete  victory  on  either  aid& 
The  Austrians  quitted  the  field  in  good  order ; 
and  the  King  of^  Prussia  rode  away  upon  the  first 
disorder  of  nis  troops  without  waiting  for  the 
last  event  This  attention  to  his  personal  safety 
has  not  yet  been  forgotten. 

Afler  this  there  was  no  action  of  much  im- 
portance. But  the  King  of  Prussia,  irritated  by 
opposition,  transferred  nis  interest  in  the  elec- 
tion to  the  Duke  of  Bavaria ;  and  the  Ctneen 
of  Hungary,  now  attacked  l^  Fruioe,  Spain, 
and  Bavaria,  was  obliged  to  make  peace  with 
him  at  the  expense  of  half  Silesia,  withoutpio- 
curing  those  advantages  which  were  once  oflered 
her. 

To  enlarge  dominions  has  been  the  boast  of 
many  princes  ;  to  diffuse  happiness  and  security 
through  wide  regions  has  been  granted  to  lew. 
The  King  of  Prussia  has  aspired  to  both  these 
honours,  and  endeavoured  to  jmn  the  praise  of 
legislator  to  that  of  conqueror. 

To  settle  property,  to  suppress  fiJse  claims, 
and  to  regulate  the  administration  of  civil  and 
criminal  justice,  are  attempts  so  difficult  and  so 
useful,  tnat  I  shall  willing!}^  suspend  or  contract 
the  histoiT  of  battles  andsie^,  to  give  a  Uugei 
account  of  this  pacific  enterprise. 

That  the  King  of  Prussiatias  considered  the 
nature  and  the  reasons  of  laws,  with  more  atten- 
tion than  is  common  to  princes,  appears  from  his 
dissertation  on  the  '*  Reasons  for  ^nartipg  and 
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npBifiiig  Lawt :"  a  piece  which  ]ret  deterves  oo- 
tiee^  nther  u  a  proof  of  good  inclination  than  of 
^raat  ability;  for  there  ia  nothing  to  be  found  in 
It  more  than  the  moat  obvious  b^ks  may  supply, 
or  the  weakest  intellect  discover.  Some  oiThia 
observationa  are  just  and  useliil ;  but  upon  such 
a  subject  who  can  think  without  often  thinking 
right?  It  Is,  however,  not  to  be  omitted,  that  he 
appears  always  propense  towards  the  side  of 
mercy.  ''If  a  poor  man,"  says  he,  *< steals  in 
his  want  a  watch,  or  a  few  piec^  from  one  to 
whom  the  loss  is  inconsiderable,  is  this  a  reason 
foe  condemning  him  to  death  7" 

He  reffrets  that  the  laws  against  duels  have 
been  ineffectual  j  and  is  of  opinion  that  they  can 
never  attain  theur  end,  unless  the  princes  oi  Eu- 
rope shall  agree  not  to  afford  an  asylum  to 
duellistSy  and  to  punish  all  who  shall  insult  their 
equals  either  by  word,  deed,  or  writing.  He 
seems  to  suspect  this  scheme  of  being  chimericaL 
"Yet  why,"  says  he,  *'  should  not  personal  quar- 
rels be  submitted  to  judges,  as  well  as  questions 
of  possession?  and  why  should  not  a  congress 
be  appointed  for  the  general  good  of  mankind, 
as  well  as  for  so  many  purposes  of  less  impor- 
.fuBce?" 

He  dedares  himself  with  great  ardour  against 
the  use  of  torture,  and  by  some  misinformation 
char^  the  English  that  they  still  retain  it 

It  IS  perhaps  impossible  to  review  the  laws  of 
any  country  without  discovering  many  defects 
a&d  many  superfluities.  Laws  often  continue, 
when  their  reasons  have  ceased.  Laws  made 
for  the  first  state  of  the  society  continue  unabo- 
lished, when  the  general  form  of  life  is  changed. 
Parts  of  the  judicial  procedure,  which  were  at 
first  only  accidental,  become  in  time  essential; 
and  formalitiea  are  accumulated  on  each  other, 
till  the  art  of  litigation  requires  more  study,  than 
thediflcoveiy  of  rurht 

The  King  of  Prussia,  examinmg  the  institu- 
tions of  his  own  country,  thought  them  such  as 
could  only  be  amended  by  a  general  abrosation, 
and  the  establishment  of  a  new  bodv  of  mw,  to 
which  he  gave  the  name  of  the  "  Code  Frode- 
rique,"  which  is  comprised  in  one  volume  of  no 
great  bulk,  and  must  therefore  unavoidably  con- 
tain general  positions  to  be  accommodated  to 
particular  cases  by  the  wisdom  and  integrity  of 
the  courts.  To  embarrass  justice  by  multiplicity 
of  laws,  or  to  hazard  it  by  confidence  in  judges, 
seem  to  be  the  opposite  rocks  on  which  all  civil 
histitutions  have  been  wrecked,  and  between 
which  legislative  wisdom  has  never  yet  found  an 
open  passa^ 

Of  this  DOW  system  of  laws,. contracted  as  it 
i%  a  full  account  cannot  be  expected  in  these 
memoirs :  but  that  curiosity  may  not  be  dis- 
missad  without  some  gratification,  it  has  been 
thoiufat  proper  to  epitomise  the  king's  "plan 
for  theretonnation  of  riis  courts." 

''The  dift^renoes  which  arise  between  mem- 
bers of  the  same  society,  may  be  terminated  by 
a  voluntary  agreement  between  the  parties,  by 
arbitration,  orbr  a  judicial  process. 

"The  two  first  methoos  produce  more  fre- 
quently a  temporary  suspension  of  disputes  than 
a  final  termination.  Courts  of  justice  are  there- 
fore necessarv,  with  a  settled  method  of  proce- 
^ire^  of  which  the  most  simple  is  to  cite  the  par- 
tie%  to  hear  theb  pleas,  and  dismisi  them  with 
QMBiediata  decisiona 

''Tfaii^  hawwWf  is  in  maay  cajM  imptictiM- 
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bla,  and  m  others  is  so  seldom  practised,  that  It 
is  frequent  rather  to  incur  loss  than  to  seek  fof 
legal  reparation,  by  entering  a  labyrinth  of  which 
there  is  no  end. 

"  This  tediousness  of  suits  keeps  the  parties  m 
disquiet  and  perturbation,  rouses  and  perpetuates 
animosities,  exhausts  the  litigants  by  expense, 
retards  the  progress  of  their  fortune,  and  discou- 
rages strangers  from  setding. 

"These  mconveniences,  with  which  the  best 
regulated  politics  of  Europe  are  embarrassed, 
must  be  removed,  not  by  the  total  prohibition  of 
suits,  which  is  impossible,  but  by  contraction  of 
processes ;  by  opening  an  easy  way  for  the  ap- 
pearance of  truth,  ana  removing  all  obstructions 
oy  which  it  is  concealed. 

"The  ordonnance  of  1667,  by  which  Lewis 
the  Fourteenth  established  a  uniformity  of 
procedure  through  all  his  courts,  has  been  con- 
sidered as  one  of  the  greatest  benefits  of  his 
reign. 

"  The  King  of  Prussia,  observing  that  each  of 
his  provinces  had  a  difierent  method  of  judicial 

J>rociBdurej  prbposed  to  reduce  them  all  to  one 
brm ;  which  being  tried  with  success  in  Pome- 
rania,  a  province  remarkable  for  contention,  he 
afterwards  extended  to  all  his  dominions,  order- 
ing the  judges  to  inform  him  of  any  difficulties 
which  arose  from  it 
"  Some  settled  method  is  necessary  in  judicial 

Srocedures.  Small  and  simple  causes  mi^ht  be 
ecidcd  upon  the  oral  pleas  of  the  two  parties  ap- 
pearing before  the  ju^ge :  but  many  cases  are  so 
entangled  and  perplexed  as  to  require  all  the 
skill  and  abilities  ot  those  who  devote  their  lives 
to  the  study  of  the  law. 

"  Advocates,  or  men  who  can  understand  and 
explain  the  question  to  be  discussed,  are  there- 
fore necessary.  But  these  men,  instead  of  en- 
deavouring to  promote  justice  and  discover  truth, 
have  exerted  their  wits  in  defence  of  bad  causes, 
by  forgeries  of  focts,  and  fallacies  of  argument 

"  To  remedy  this  evil,  the  king  has  ordered  an 
inouiiy  into  the  qualifications  of  the  advocate. 
AU  t^ose  who  practise  without  a  regular  admis- 
sion, or  who  can  be  convicted  of  disingenuous 
practice,  are  discarded.  And  the  judges  are  com- 
manded to  examine  which  <^  the  causes  now  de- 
pending have  been  protracted  by  the  crimes  an<^ 
Ignorance  of  the  advocates,  and  to  dismiss  thoee 
who  siiall  appear  culpable. 

"  When  advocates  are  too  numerous  to  live 
by  honest  practice,  they  busy  themselves  in  ex- 
citing disputes,  and  disturbing  the  community  i 
the  number  of  these  to  be  em|uoyed  in  each  court 
is  therefore  fixed. 

The  reward  of  the  advocates  is  fixed  with  due 
regard  to  the  nature  of  the  cause,  and  the  labour 
required ;  but  not  a  penny  is  received  by  them 
tin  the  suit  is  ended,  that  it  may  be  their  inte- 
rest, as  well  as  that  of  the  clients,  to  shorten  the 
process. 

"No  advocate  ia  admitted  in  petty  courts, 
small  towns,  or  villages ;  where  the  poverty  of 
the  people,  and  for  toe  most  part  the  low  value 
of  the  matter  contested,  make  despatch  absolute 
ly  necessary.  In  those  places  the  parties  shall 
appear  in  person,  and  the  judge  make  a  sum- 
mary decision. 

"^here  must  likewise  be  allowed  a  subordi- 
nation of  tribunals,  and  a  power  of  appeal,  No 
judge  is  so  skilful  and  attentive  as  not  sometimes 
to  en:  Few  are  80  honest  aa  not  aooMtiiiiea  to  b« 
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portiaL  Petty  judges  would  become  insnpport- 
libly  tynu4n.^al  if  they  were  not  rcatraincd  b^  the 
fear  oi  a  superior  judicature  ;  and  their  decision 
would  be  negligent  or  arbitrary  if  they  were  not 
in  danger  of  seeing  them  examined  ancf  cancelled. 

"  The  right  of  appeal  must  be  restrained,  that 
causes  may  not  be  transferred  without  end  from 
court  to  court ;  and  a  peremptory  decision  must 
at  last  be  made. 

"  When  an  appeal  is  made  to  a  hicjher  court, 
the  appellant  is  allowed  only  four  weeks  to  frame 
his  bill,  the  jud£;e  of  the  lower  court  being  to 
transmit  to  the  higher  all  the  evidences  and  infor- 
mations. If  upon  the  first  view  of  the  cause  thus 
opened,  it  shall  appear  that  the  appeal  was  made 
without  just  cause,  tlic  first  sentence  shall  be  con- 
finnod  without  citation  of  the  defendant.  If  any 
new  evidence  shall  appear,  or  any  doubts  arise, 
both  the  parties  shall  be  heard. 

**  In  the  discussion  of  causes  altercation  must  be 
allowed ;  yet  to  altercation  some  limits  must  be 
put  There  are  therefore  allowed  a  bill,  an  an- 
swer, a  reply,  and  a  rejoinder,  to  bo  delivered  in 
writing. 

"  No  cause  is  allowed  to  be  heard  in  more 
than  three  diffbmnt  courts.  To  flirther  the  first 
decision  every  advocate  is  enjoined,  under  severe 
penalties,  not  to  be^n  a  suit  till  he  has  collected 
all  the  necessary  evidence.  If  the  first  court  has 
decided  in  an  unsatir^factory  manner,  an  appeal 
may  be  made  to  tlio  second,  and  from  tlie  second 
to  the  third.  The  process  in  each  appeal  is 
limited  to  six  months.  The  thinl  court  may  in- 
deed pass  an  erroneous  judgment ;  and  then  the 
injury  is  without  redress.  But  this  objection  is 
\nthout  end,  and  then-fore  without  force.  No 
method  can  be  found  tyf  preserving  humanity  from 
error  ;  but  of  coiit'^st  there  must  soiu"  time  bean 
end  ;  and  he  who  thinks  himself  injured  for  want 
of  an  appeal  to  a  fourth  court,  must  consider  him- 
self as  sufibring  fbr  the  public 

"There  is  a  special  aavocate  appointed  for  the 
poor. 

**  The  attorneys,  who  had  fonnerly  the  care  of 
collecting  evidence,  and  of  adjustifu;  all  the  pre- 
liminane*  of  a  suit,  are  now  totally  dismissed  ; 
the  whole  afiair  is  put  into  the  hancls  of  tlie  ad- 
Tocatesyftnd  the  ofhce  of  an  attorney  is  annulled 
fbr  ever. 

"  If  any  man  is  hindered  by  some  lawful  im- 
pediment from  attendin<T  his  suit,  time  will  be 
granted  him  upon  the  representation  »f  hi"  case." 

Such  is  the  order  according  to  which  civil  jus- 
tice is  administered  throus^h  the  exti-nsivo  domi- 
nions of  the  king  of  Prussia  ;  wliich  if  it  exhibits 
nothint^  very  subtle  or  profound,  afl'irds  one  proof 
more  toat  the  right  is  easily  discovered,  and  that 
men  do  not  so  oflen  want  ability  to  find,  as  wil- 
lingness to  practise  it 

We  now  return  to  the  war. 

The  time  at  which  the  Q^uecn  of  Hungary 
was  willing  to  purchase  peace  by  the  resignation 
of  Silesia,  though  it  came  at  last,  was  not  rome 
yet  She  had  all  the  spirit,  though  not  all  the 
power  of  her  ancestors,  and  could  not  bear  the 
thought  of  losing  anv  part  of  her  patrimonial  do- 
minions to  the  enemies  whicli  the  opinion  of  her 
weakness  raised  every  '.vhore  aoain«*t  her. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  y.^ar  1712  the  eloctor 
of  Bavaria  was  invested  with  the  imperial  dijrnity, 
supported  by  tJie  anns  of  France,  master  of  thp 
kingdom  of  Bohemia ;  and  eonfedoratful  witii  the 
^lector  Palatine,  and  the  elector  of  Saxony,  who 


claimed  Moravia  ;  and  with  the  K3ng  of  Pn]»« 
sia,  who  was  in  possession  of  Silesia. 

Such  was  the  state  of  theClueen  of  Hungary, 
pressed  on  every  side,  and  on  every  side  prepa- 
ring for  resistance  :  she  yet  refused  all  oners  of 
acconmiodation,  for  every  prince  set  peace  at  a 
price  which  she  was  not  yet  so  far  humbled  as  to 
pav. 

The  King  of  Prussia  was  among  the  moet 
zealous  and  forward  in  the  confederacy  against 
her.  He  promised  to  secure  Bohemia  to  the 
emperor,  and  Moravia  to  the  elector  of  Saxony; 
ana  finding  no  enemv  in  the  field  able  to  resist 
him,  he  returned  to  j^erlin,  and  left  Schwcrin  his 
general  to  prosecute  the  conquest 

The  Prussians  in  the  midst  of  winter  took 
Olmiitz  the  capital  of  Moravia,  and  laid  the 
whole  country  under  contribution.  The  cold  then 
liindered  them  from  action,  and  they  only  blocked 
up  the  fortresses  of  Brinn  and  Spielberg. 

In  the  spring  the  King  of  Prussia  came  again 
into  the  field,  and  undertook  the  siege  of  Brinn  ; 
but  upon  the  approach  of  Prince  Charles  of  Lor- 
rain  retired  from  before  it,  and  quitted  Moravia, 
leaving  only  a  garrison  in  the  capital 

The  condition  of  the  Clueen  of  Hungary  was 
now  changed.  She  was  a  few  months  oefbre 
without  money,  without  troops,  encirdod  with 
enemies.  The  Bavarians  had  entered  Austria, 
Vienna  was  threatened  with  a  siege,  and  the 
queen  lefl.  it  to  the  fate  of  war,  and  retired  into 
llungaiy  ;  where  she  was  received  with  zeal  and 
aHi>ction,  not  unmingled  however  with  that  ne- 
trlect  which  must  always  be  borne  by  greatness  in 
distress.  She  bore  the  disrespect  of  her  subjects 
with  the  same  firmness  as  the  outrages  of  her 
enemies  ;  and  at  last  persuaded  the  English  not 
to  despair  of  her  preservation,  by  not  despairing 
herself. 

Voltaire  in  his  late  history  has  asserted,  tibat 
a  large  sum  was  raised  for  her  success,  by  volun- 
tan'  subscriptions  of  tlie  Enjorlish  ladies.  It  is  the 
great  faihng  of  a  strong  imagination  to  catch 
greedily  at  wonders.  He  was  misinformed,  and 
was  perhaps  unwilling  to  learn  by  a  second  in* 
quiry  a  truth  less  splendid  and  amusing.  A  con- 
tribution was  by  news-writers,  upon  their  own 
authority,  fruitlessly,  and,  I  think,  illegally,  pro- 
posed. It  ended  in  notliing.  The  paniament 
voted  a  supply,  and  five  hundred  thousand  pounds 
were  remitted  to  her. 

It  has  been  always  the  weakness  of  the  Aus- 
trian family  to  spend  in  the  magnificence  of  em- 
pire those  revenues  which  should  be  kept  for  its 
defence.  The  court  is  splendid,  but  the  treasuiy 
is  empty ;  and  at  the  beginning  of  every  war,  ad- 
vantages are  gained  against  them,  before  their 
armies  can  be  assembled  and  eouipped. 

The  English  money  was  to  tiie  Austrians  as  a 
shower  to  a  field,  where  all  the  vegetative  powers 
are  kept  unactive  by  a  long  continuance  of 
drought  The  armies,  which  had  hitherto  been 
liid  in  mountains  and  forests,  started  out  of  their 
retreats ;  and  wherever  the  Glueen's  standard  was 
erected,  nations  scarcely  known  by  their  names, 
swarmed  immediately  about  it  An  army,  espe- 
cially a  defensive  army,  multipties  itself  The 
contagion  of  enterprise  s|weads  from  one  heart  to 
another.  Zeal  for  a  native,  or  detestation  of  a 
foreign  sovereign,  hope  of  sadden  greatness  or 
riches,  friendship  or  emulation  between  particular 
men,  or,  what  are  perhaps  more  general  and  pow* 
eiful,  desire  of  novelty  and  impatienoe  of  uiao 
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^nty,  fiO  a  camp  with  adventurers,  add  rank  to 
rank,  and  squadron  to  squadron. 

The  queen  had  still  enemies  on  every  part,  but 
she  now  on  every  part  had  armies  ready  to  op- 
pote  them.  Austria  was  immediately  recovered ; 
the  plains  of  Bohemia  were  filled  with  her  troops, 
though  the  fortresses  were  garnsoned  by  the 
French.  The  Bavarians  were  recalled  to  the  do- 
fence  of  their  own  country,  now  wast(^d  by  the 
incursions  of  troops  that  were  called  Barbarians, 
greedy  enough  of  plunder,  and  daring  perhaps  be- 
yond the  rules  of  war,  but  otherwise  not  more 
cruel  than  those  whom  tliey  attacked.  Prince 
Lobkowitz  with  one  army  obsen'rd  the  motions 
of  Broplio,  the  French  qeneral,  in  Bohemia :  and 
Prince  Charles  with  another  put  a  stop  to  tlie  ad- 
vances of  the  King  of  Prussia. 

It  was  no*v  the  turn  of  the  Prussians  to  retire. 
They  abandoned  Olmulz,  and  left  behind  them 
part  of  tlieir  cannon  and  their  magazines.  And 
the  king,  finding  that  Broglio  could  not  long  op- 
pose Pnnce  Lobkowitz,  hastened  into  l^ohemia 
to  his  assistance ;  and  having  received  a  reinforce- 
ment of  twenty- tliree  tliousand  mon,  and  taken 
the  castle  of  Glatz,  which,  being  built  upon  a  rock 
scarcely  accessible,  would  have  defied  all  hi3 
power,  had  the  garrison  been  furnished  with  pro- 
visions, he  purposed  to  join  liis  allies,  and  prose- 
cute  his  conquests. 

Prince  diaries,  seeing  Moravia  thus  evacuated 
by  the  Prussians,  dctormmed  to  •garrison  the  towns 
which  he  had  just  recovered,  and  pursue  the  ene- 
my, who  by  the  assistance  of  the  French,  would 
have  been  too  powerful  for  Prince  Lobkowitz. 

Suoces  s  ban  now  given  confidence  to  the  Aus- 
trians,  and  had  proportionably  a])ated  the  spirit 
of  their  enemies.  The  Saxons,  who  had  co-ope- 
rated with  the  King  of  Prussia  in  the  conquest  of 
Moravia,  of  which  they  expected  the  pcrpotiial 
possession,  seeing  all  hopes  of  sudden  acquisition 
defoatrd,  and  the  province  left  again  to  its  former 
masters,  grew  weary  of  following  a  prince,  whom 
they  considered  as  no  longer  acting  the  part  of 
their  confederate ;  and  when  they  approached  the 
confines  of  Bohemia  took  a  different  road,  and 
Idl  the  Prussians  to  their  own  fortune. 

The  king  continued  his  march,  and  Charies  }iis 
pursuit  At  Czaslaw  the  two  armies  came  in 
sight  of  one  another,  and  the  Austrians  resolved 
on  a  decisive  day.  On  the  6th  of  May,  about 
seven  in  the  morning,  the  Austrians  bocan  the 
attack:  tlieir  impetuosity  was  matched  by  the 
firmness  of  the  Prussians.  The  animosity  of  the 
two  armios  was  much  inflamed:  the  Austrians 
were  fighting  for  their  country,  and  the  Prussians 
were  in  a  place  where  defeat  must  incviUibly  end 
in  death  or  captivity.  The  fury  of  the  battle  con- 
tinued foar  hours:  the  Prussian  horse  were  at 
length  broken,  and  the  Austrians  forced  their  way 
to  the  caffnp,  where  the  wild  troops,  who  had 
fought  with  so  much  vigour  and  constancy,  at  the 
BJgnt  of  plunder  foraot  their  obedience,  nor  had 
any  man  the  least  thoujght  but  how  to  load  him- 
self with  the  richest  spoils. 

While  the  right  wing  of  the  Austrians  was  thus 
employed,  the  main  body  was  left  naked :  the 
Prussians  recovered  from  their  confusion,  and  re- 
gained the  day.  Charles  was  at  last  forced  to  re- 
tire, and  carried  with  him  the  standards  of  his  I 
enemies,  the  proofs  of  a  victory,  which,  though  so 
i^early  gained,  he  had  not  been  able  to  keep. 

The  victory  however  was  dearly  bought :  the 
Pnisiian  aimy  was  much  weened,  and  the 


cavaliy  almost  totally  destroyed.  Peace  is  easily 
made  when  it  is  necessary  to  both  parties ;  and 
the  King  of  Pnissia  had  now  reason  to  believe 
that  the  Austrians  were  not  his  only  enemies. 
When  he  found  Charles  advancing,  ne  sent  to 
Broglio  for  assistance,  and  was  answered  that 
"he  must  have  orders  from  Versailles."  Such  a 
desertion  of  his  most  powerfiil  ally  disconcerted 
liim,  but  the  battle  was  unavoidable. 

When  the  Prussians  were  returned  to  the  camp, 
the  king,  hearing  that  on  Austrian  officer  was 
brought  in  mortally  wounded,  had  the  condescen- 
sion to  visit  him. '  The  ofliccr,  struck  with  this 
act  of  humanity,  said,  after  a  short  conversation, 
"  I  should  die,  Sir,  contentedly  af\er  this  honour, 
if  I  might  first  show  my  gratitude  to  your  majesty 
by  informing  you  witfi  what  allies  you  are  now 
united,  allies  that  have  no  intention  but  to  deceive 
vou."  The  king  apjjearing  to  suspect  this  intel- 
ligence; "Sir,"  saiu  the  Austrian,  "if  you  will 
f>ermit  me  to  send  a  messenger  to  Vienna,  I  bc- 
ieve  the  queen  will  not  refuse  to  transmit  an  in- 
tercepted letter  now  in  her  hands,  which  will  put 
my  report  beyond  all  doubt" 

I'he  messenger  was  sent^  and  the  letter  trans 
mitted,  which  contained  the  order  sent  to  Broglio, 
who  was,  first,  forbidden  to  mix  his  troops  on  any 
occasion  with  the  Prussians.  Secondly,  he  was 
ordered  to  act  always  at  a  distance  from  the  king. 
Thirdly,  to  keep  always  a  body  of  twenty  thou- 
sand  men  to  observe  the  Prussian  army.  Fourthly, 
to  observe  very  closely  the  motions  of  the  king, 
for  important  reasons.  Fifthly,  to  hazard  no- 
thing ;  but  to  pretend  want  of  reinforcements,  or 
the  absence  of  Bellisle. 

The  king  now  with  great  reason  considered 
himself  as  disengaged  from  the  confederacy,  be- 
ing deserted  by  the  Saxons,  and  betrayed  by  the 
French ;  he  therefore  accepted  the  mediation  of 
Kiig  George,  and  in  three  wet^ks  after  the  battle 
of  Czaslaw  made  peace  with  tiie  Clueen  of  Hun- 
gary-, who  grantea  to  him  the  whole  province  ol 
Silesia,  a  country  of  such  extent  and  opulence 
that  he  is  said  to  receive  from  it  one-third  part  ot 
liis  reven  ues.  By  on  e  of  the  articles  of  this  tre^ 
it  is  stipulated,  "that  neither  should  assist  the 
enemies  of  the  other." 

The  Uueen  of  Hungary  thus  disent^Mtf^d  on 
one  side,  and  set  free  from  the  most  formttRible  <M 
her  enemies,  soon  persuaded  the  Saxons  to  peace ; 
took  possession  of  Bavaria;  drove  the  emperor, 
af^er  all  his  imaginary  conquests,  to  the  shelter  of 
a  neutral  town,  where  he  was  treated  as  a  fugi- 
tive; and  besieged  the  French  in  Prague,  in  Uie 
citv  which  they  had  taken  from  her. 

Having  thus  obtained  Silesia,  the  King  of  Prus- 
sia returned  to  his  own  capital,  where  he  reformed 
his  laws,  forbid  the  torture  of  criminals,  concluded 
a  defensive  alliance  with  Kngland,  and  applied 
himself  to  the  augmentation  of  his  army. 

This  treaty  of  peace  v.'ith  the  Q,ueen  of  Hun- 
carv  was  one' of  the  first  proofs  given  by  the  BSni^ 
of  t'russia  of  the  secrecy  of  his  counsels.  Bel- 
lisle,  the  French  general,  was  with  him  in  tb« 
camp,  as  a  friend  and  coadjutor  in  appearance, 
but  m  truth  a  spy,  and  a  writer  of  intelligence. 
Men  who  have  great  confidence  in  their  own 
penetration  are  oflen  by  that  confidence  deceived ; 
they  imagine  that  they  can  pierce  through  all  the 
involutions  of  intrigue  witltout  the  diligence  ne- 
cessary to  weaker  minds,  and  therefore  sit  idle 
and  secure ;  they  believe  that  none  can  hope  to 
deceive  them,  and  therefore  that  Qone  will  try. 
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Bellule,  with  all  his  repatation  of  sagacity,  though 
he  was  in  the  Prussian  camp,  gave  every  da^ 
fresh  assurances  of  the  king's  adherence  to  his 
allies ;  while  Broglio,  who  coniinandcd  the  army 
at  a  distance,  discovered  sulHcient  reason  to  sus- 

g?ct  his  desertion.  Broglio  was  slighted,  and 
ellisle  believed,  till  on  the  Uth  of  June  the 
treaty  was  signed,  and  the  king  declared  his  reso- 
lution to  keep  a  neutrality. 

This  is  one  of  the  great  performances  of  polity 
wluch  mankind  seem  agri'cd  to  celebrate  and  ad- 
mire ;  yet  to  all  this  nothing  was  necessary  but 
the  determination  of  a  very  icw  men  to  be  silent 

From  this  time  the  Clueen  of  Hungary  pro- 
ceeded with  an  uninterrupted  torrent  of  success. 
The  French,  driven  from  station  to  station,  and 
deprived  of  fortress  afler  fortress,  were  at  last  en- 
closed with  their  two  generals,  Bellislc  and  Brog- 
lio, in  the  walls  of  Prague,  which  tliey  had  stored 
with  all  provisions  necessary  to  a  town  besieged, 
and  where  they  defended  tiiemsclves  three  months 
before  any  prospect  appeared  of  relief. 

The  Austrians,  having  been  engaged  chiefly  in 
the  field,  and  in  sudden  and  tumultuary  excur- 
sions ratiier  than  a  regular  war,  had  no  great  de- 
gree of  skill  in  attacking  or  defending  towns. 
They  likewise  would  naturally  consider  all  the 
miscnicfs  done  to  the  city  as  falling  ultimately 
upon  themselves,  and  therefore  were  willing  to 
gain  it  by  time  rather  than  by  force. 

It  was  apparent  that,  how  long  soever  Prague 
might  be  dctcndcd,  it  must  be  yielded  at  last,  and 
therefore  ail  arts  were  tried  to  obtain  an  honour- 
able capitulation.  The  messengers  from  the  city 
were  sent  back  sometimes  unheard,  but  always 
with  this  answer,  "  That  no  terms  would  be  al- 
Iowch],  but  that  they  should  yield  themselves  pri- 
soners of  war." 

The  condition  of  the  garrison  was  in  the  eyes 
of  all  Europe  desperate ;  but  the  French,  to  whom 
the  praise  of  spirit  and  activity  cannot  be  denied, 
resolved  to  make  an  effort  for  the  honour  of  their 
arms.  'Maillebois  was  at  that  time  encamped 
with  his  army  in  Westphalia.  Orders  were  sent 
him  to  relieve  Prague.  The  enterprise  was  con- 
sidered SB  romantic.  Maillcbois  was  a  march  of 
foArty  days  distant  from  Bohemia,  the  passes  were 
narrow,  mid  the  ways  foul ;  and  it  was  likely  that 
Birague  would  be  taken  before  he  could  reach  it. 
The  march  was,  however,  begun:  The  army, 
being  joined  by  that  of  Count  §axe,  consisted  of 
6fly  thousand  men,  who,  notwithstanding  all  the 
dif&culties  which  two  Austrian  armies  could  put 
in  their  way,  at  last  entered  Bohemia.  The  siege 
of  Prague,  though  not  raised,  was  remitted,  and 
&  communication  was  now  opened  to  it  with  the 
country.  But  the  Austrians,  by  perpetual  inter- 
vention, hindered  the  garrison  from  joining  their 
friends.  The  of&g^n  of  Maillebois  incit^  him 
to  a  battle,  because  the  army  was  hourly  lessen- 
ing by  the  want  of  provisions;  but,  instead  of 
prewing  on  to  Prague,  he  retired  into  Bavaria, 
and  completed  the  ruin  of  the  emperor's  terri- 
tories. 

The  court  of  France,  disappointed  and  offend- 
ed, conferred  the  chief  command  upon  Broglio, 
who  escaped  from  the  besiegers  with  very  little 
difficulty,  and  kept  the  Austrians  employed  till 
Bellisle  by  a  sudden  sally  quitted  Prague,  and 
without  any  great  loss  joined  the  main  army. 
■Bro^lio.thon  retired  over  the  Rhine  into  the  French 
donunions,  wasting  in  his  retreat  the  country 
which  he  had  undertaken  to  protect,  and  burning 


towns,  and  destroying  magaziDes  of  oorn,  with 
such  wantonness,  as  gave  reason  to  bdieve  that 
he  expected  commendation  from  his  court  for  any 
mischiefs  done,  by  whatever  means. 

The  Austrians  pursued  their  advantages,  reco- 
vered all  their  strong  places,  in  some  of  which 
French  garrisons  haa  been  left,  and  made  them- 
selves masters  of  Bavaria,  by  taking  not  only 
Munich  the  capital,  but  Ingolstadt,  the  strongest 
fortification  in  the  elector's  dominions,  where  they 
found  a  great  number  of  cannon  and  aauanti^ot 
ammunition  intended  in  the  dreams  of^  projected 
greatness  for  the  siege  of  Vienna,  all  the  archives 
of  the  state,  the  plate  and  ornaments  of  the  electo- 
ral palace,  and  what  had  been  considered  as  most 
worthy  of  preservation.  Nothing  but  the  warlike 
stores  were  taken  away.  '  An  oath  of  allegiance 
to  the  queen  was  reqmred  of  the  Bavarians,  but 
without  any  explanation  whether  temporary  w 
perpetuaL 

The  emperor  lived  at  Francfort  in  the  security 
that  was  allowed  to  neutral  places,  but  without 
much  respect  from  the  German  princes,  except 
that,  upon  some  objections  made  by  the  queen  to 
the  vahdity  of  his  election,  the  Kmg  of  Prussia 
declared  mmself  determined  to  support  him  in  the 
imperial  dignity  with  all  his  power. 

This  may  be  considered  as  a  token  of  no  great 
aflection  to  the  Clueen  of  Hungary,  but  it  seems 
not  to  have  raised  much  alarm.  The  Groman 
princes  were  afraid  of  new  broils.  To  contest 
the  election  of  an  emperor  once  invested  and  ac 
knowledged,  would  be  to  overthrow  the  whole 
Germanic  constitution.  Perhaps  no  dection  by 
plurality  of  suffra^  was  ever  made  anK>ng  hu 
man  beings,  to  which  it  might  not  be  objected  that 
voices  were  procured  by  ilGcit  influence. 

Some  suspicions,  however,  were  raised  by  the 
king's  declaration,  which  he  endeavoured  to  ob- 
viate by  ordering  his  ministers  to  declare  at  Lon- 
don and  at  Vienna,  that  he  was  resolved  not  to 
violate  the  treaty  of  Breslaw.  This  declaratioa 
was  sufficiently  ambiguous,  and  could  not  satisfy 
those  whom  it  might  silence.  But  this  was  not  a 
time  for  nice  disquisitions ;  to  distrust  the  King  of 
Prussia  might  have  provoked  him,  and  it  was 
most  convenient  to  consider  him  as  a  friend,  tOl 
he  appeared  openly  as  an  enemy. 

About  the  middle  of  the  year  1744,  he  raised 
new  alarms  by  collecting  his  troops  and  putting 
them  in  motion.  The  eul  of  Hindford  about  this 
time  demanded  the  troops  stipulated  for  the  pro- 
tection of  Hanover,  not  peroaps  because  they 
were  thought  necessary,  but  that  the  kin^s  de- 
signs might  be  guessed  from  his  answer,  whictr 
was,  that  troops  were  not  granted  for  the  defencer 
of  any  country  till  that  country  was  in  danger,  antf 
that  he  could  not  believe  the  E3ector  of  Hanover 
to  be  in  much  dread  of  an  invasion,  since  he  haJ 
withdrawn  the  native  troops,  and  pot  them  into 
thepay  of  England. 

He  had,undoubtedIy,  now  formed  desiflns  which 
made  it  necessary  that  his  troops  should  be  kept 
together,  and  the  time  soon  came  when  the  scene 
was  to  be  opened.  Prince  Charles  of  Lorrain) 
having  chased  the  French  out  of  Bavaria,  lay  for 
some  months  encamped  on  the  Rhine,  endeavour- 
ing  to  gain  a  passage  into  Alsace.  Eus  attempts 
had  long  been  evaded  bv  the  skill  and  vigilance 
of  the  French  general,  till  at  last,  June  21,  1744, 
he  executed  his  design,  and  lodged  his  army  in 
the  French  dominions,  to  the  surprise  and  joy  of 
a  great  part  of  Europe.    It  was  now  expected 
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diat  the  territories  of  France  would  in  thesr  turn 
feel  the  miseries  of  war:  and  the  nation,  which 
90  lonff  kept  the  worid  in  alarm,  be  taught  at  last 
the  value  of  peace. 

The  King  of  Prussia  now  saw  the  Austrian 
troops  at  a  great  distance  from  him,  engaged  in  a 
foreign  country  against  the  most  poweiful  of  all 
their  enemies.  Now,  therefore,  was  the  time  to 
discover  that  he  had  lately  made  a  treaty  at  Franc- 
fort  with  the  emperor,  by  which  he  had  engaged, 
''that  as  the  court  of  Vienna  and  its  allies  appear- 
ed backward  to  re-establish  the  tranquillity  of  the 
empire,  and  more  cogent  methods  appeared  ne- 
cessary ;  he,  being  animated  with  a  desire  of  co- 
operating towards  the  pacification  of  Germany, 
should  make  an  expedition  for  the  conquest  of 
Bohemia,  and  to  put  it  into  the  possession  of  the 
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emperor,  bis  neirs  and  successors,  lor  ever;  m 

Etititude  for  which  the  emperor  should  resisn  to 
m  and  his  successors  a  certain  number  of  lord- 
ships, which  are  now  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Bo- 
hemia. His  Imperial  Majesty  likewise  guaran- 
tees to  the  King  of  Prussia  the  perpetual  posses- 
sion of  Upper  Silesia ;  and  the  kin^  guarantees 
to  the  emperor  the  perpetual  possession  of  Upper 
Austria,  as  soon  as  he  shall  nave  occupied  it  by 
conquest." 

It  is  easy  to  discover  that  the  king  began  the 
war  upon  other  motives  than  zeal  for  peace ;  and 
that,  whatever  respect  he  was  wilUng  to  show  to 
the  empexor,  he  did  not  purpose  to  assist  him 
without  reward.  In  prosecution  of  this  treaty  he 
put  his  troops  in  motion ;  and,  according  to  his 
promise,  while  the  Austrians  were  invading 
France,  he  invaded  Bohemia. 

Princes  have  this  remaining  of  humanity,  that 
thcv  think  themselves  obliged  not  to  make  war 
without  a  reason.  Their  reasons  are  indeed  not 
always  very  satisfactoiy.  Louis  the  Fourteenth 
seemed  to  uiink  his  own  glory  a  sufficient  motive 
for  the  invasion  of  Holland.  The  Czar  attacked 
Charies  of  Sweden,  because  he  had  not  been 
treated  with  sufficient  respect  when  he  made  a 
journey  in  disguise.  The  Kinff  of  Prussia,  having 
an  opportunity  of  attacking  his  neighbour,  was 
not  long  without  his  reasons.  On  July  30th,  he 
published  his  declaration,  in  which  he  declares : 

That  be  can  no  longer  stand  an  idle  spectator 
of  tho  troubles  in  Germany,  but  finds  himself 
obliged  to  make  use  of  force  to  restore  the  power 
of  the  lawSy  and  the  authority  of  the  emperor. 

That  the  Q,ueen  of  Hungary  has  treated  the 
emperor's  hereditary  dominions  with  inexpressi- 
ble crucl^. 

That  Germany  has  been  overrun  with  foreign 
troops  which  have  marched  through  neutral  coun- 
tries without  the  customary  requisitions. 

That  the  emperor's  troops  nave  been  attacked 
under  neutral  fortresses,  and  obli^od  to  abandon 
the  empire,  of  which  their  master  is  the  head. 

That  the  imperial  dignity  has  been  treated  with 
indecency  by  the  Hungarian  troops. 

The  queen  declaring  the  election  of  the  em- 
peror voidy  and  the  diet  of  Francfort  illegal,  had 
not  only  violated  the  imperial  dignity,  but  injured 
all  the  princes  who  have  the  right  o?  election. 

That  he  had  no  particular  quarrel  with  the 
Glueen  of  Hungary;  and  that  he  desires  nothing 
for  himself,  and  only  ontore  as  an  auxiliary  into  a 
war  for  the  liberties  of  Germany. 

That  the  rmjKTor  )m\  offered  to  quit  his  pre- 
tension to  th(5  dominions  of  Austria,  on  condition 
thai  his  hereditary  countries  be  restored  to  him. 


That  this  proposal  had  been  made  to  the  King 
of  England  at  Hanau,  and  rejected  in  such  a 
manner  as  showed  that  the  King  of  England  had 
no  intention  to  restore  peace,  but  rather  to  make 
his  advantage  of  the  troubles. 

That  the  mediation  of  the  Dutch  had  been  de> 
sired ;  but  that  they  declined  to  interpose,  know- 
ing the  inflexibility  of  the  Engiiah  and  Austrian 
courts. 

The  same  terms  were  again  offered  at  Vienna, 
and  again  rejected :  that  therefore  the  queen  must 
impute  it  to  her  own  counsels  that  her  enemies 
find  new  allies. 

That  he  is  not  fiehting  for  any  interest  of  his 
own,  that  he  demands  nothing  for  himself;  but  is 
determined  to  exert  all  his  powers  in  defence  of 
the  emperor,  in  vindication  of  the  right  of  election, 
and  in  support  of  the  liberties  of  Germany,  which 
the  Ctueen  of  Hungary  would  enslave. 

When  this  declaration  was  sent  to  the  Prussian 
minister  in  England,  it  was  accompanied  with  a 
remonstrance  to  the  king,  in  which  many  of  the 
foregoing  positions  were  repeated ;  the  emperor's 
candour  and  disinterestedness  were  magnified: 
the  dangerous  designs  of  the  Austrians  were  dis- 
played ■  it  was  imputed  to  them  as  the  most  fla- 
grant violation  of  the  Germanic  constitution,  that 
tiiey  had  driven  the  emperor's  troops  out  of  the 
empire ;  the  public  spirit  and  generosity  of  His 
Prussian  Majesty  were  again  heartily  declared ; 
and  it  was  said,  that  this  quarrel  having  no  con- 
nexion with  English  interests,  the  En^sh  ought 
not  to  interpose. 

Austria  and  all  her  allies  were  put  into  amas^ 
ment  by  this  declaration,  which  at  once  dismount* 
ed  them  from  the  summit  of  success,  and  obliged 
them  to  fight  through  the  war  a  second  time. 
What  succours,  or  what  promises,  Prussia  re- 
ceived from  France  was  never  publicly  known ; 
but  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  a  prince  so  watcb- 
fiil  of  opportunity  sold  assistance,  when  it  was  so 
much  wanted,  at  the  highest  rate :  nor  can  it  be 
supposed  thc^t  he  exposed  himsolf  to  so  much  * 
hazard  only  for  the  freedom  of  Gennany,  and  a 
few  petty  districts  in  Bohemia. 

Tne  French,  whey  from  ravaging  the  empire  at 
discretion,  and  wasting  whatever  they  found  either 
among  enemies  or  friends,  were  now  driven  into 
their  own  dominions,  and  in  their  own  dominions 
were  insulted  and  pursued,  were  on  a  sudden  bv 
this  new  auxiliaiy  restored  to  their  former  supen- 
ority,  at  least  were  disburdened  of  their  invaaers, 
and  delivered  from  their  terrors.  And  all  the 
enemies  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  saw  with  indig- 
nation and  amazement  the  recovery  of  that  power 
which  Uiey  had  with  so  mudi  cost  and  blooKished 
brought  low,  and  which  their  animosity  and  ela 
tion  had  disposed  them  to  imagine  yet  lower  than 
it  was. 

The  Ctueen  of  Hungary  still  retained  her  finn- 
ness.  The  Prussian  declaration  was  not  iMg 
without  an  answer,  which  was  transmitted  to  the 
European  princes  with  some  observations  on  the 
Prussian  minister's  remonstrance  to  the  court  ot 
Vienna,  which  he  was  ordered  by  his  master  to 
read  to  the  Austrian  council,  but  not  to  driver. 
The  same  caution  was  practised  before  when  the 
Prussians,  after  the  emperor's  death,  invaded  Si- 
lesia. This  artifice  of  political  debate  may,  per- 
haps, be  numbered  by  the  admirere  of  gr«»tness 
among  the  refinements  of  conduct ;  but,  as  it  is  a 
meth(Kl  of  proceeding  not  very  difficult  to  be  con- 
trived or  practised,  as  it  can  be  of  very  lare  vm  lo 
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Ikoaesty  or  wisdom,  and  as  it  has  been  lono^ 
known  to  that  class  of  men  whose  safety  depends 
upon  secrecy^  though  hitherto  applied  cbieBy  in 
petty  cheats  and  slight  transactions ;  I  do  not  see 
that  it  can  mach  advance  the  reputation  of  rogal 
understanding,  or  indeed  that  it  can  add  nH>re  to 
the  safety,  than  it  takes  away  from  the  honour,  of 
fcim  that  shall  adopt  iL 

The  oueen  in  her  answer,  after  charging  the 
King  of  jPrussia  with  breach  of  the  treaty  of  Bres- 
law,  and  observing  how  much  her  enemies  will 
exult  to  see  the  peace  now  the  third  time  broken 
by  him,  declares : 

That  she  bad  no  intention  to  injure  the  rights 
of  the  electors,  and  that  she  calls  in  (question  not 
^e  event  but  the  manner  of  the  election. 

That  she  had  spared  the  emperor's  troops  with 
great  tenderness,  and  that  they  were  driven  out 
of  the  empire  only  because  they  were  in  the  ser- 
vice of  France. 

That  she  is  so  far  from  disturbing  the  peace  of 
the  empire,  that  the  only  commotions  now  raised 
in  it  are  the  effect  of  the  annaments  of  the  King 
of  Prussia. 

Nothing  is  more  tedious  than  public  records, 
when  they  relate  to  affairs  which  bj^  distance  of' 
time  or  mace  lose  their  power  to  interest  the 
reader.  Every  thing  grows  little  as  it  grows  re- 
mote ;  and  of  things  thus  dinunishcKl,  it  is  suHi- 
dent  to  survey  the  aggregate  witliout  a  minute 
examination  of  the  parts. 

It  is  easy  to  perceive,  that,  if  the  Kingof  Prus- 
■ia's  reasons  be  sufficient,  ambition  or  animosity 
-can  never  want  a  plea  for  violence  and  invasion. 
What  he  charges  upon  the  Ctneen  of  Hungary, 
the  waste  of  countiV,  the  expulsion  of  the  Bava- 
rians, and  the  employment  of  foreign  troops,  is 
•the  unavoidable  consequence  of  a  war  inflamed 
-on  either  side  to  the  utmost  violence.  All  these 
•grievances  subsisted  when  he  mode  the  peace, 
and  therefore  they  could  very  little  justify  its 
iireaclL 

It  is  true,  that  every  prince  of  the  •  empire  is 
obliged  to  support  the  imperial  dignity,  and  as- 
sist the  emperor  when  his  rights  are  violated. 
And  every  subsequent  contract  must  bo  under- 
stood in  a  sense  consistent  with  former  obliga- 
tions. Nor  had  the  king  power  to  make  a  peace 
•on  terms  contrary  to  that  constitution  by  which 
he  held  a  place  among  the  Germanic  electors. 
fiut  he  could  have  easily  discovered  that  not  the 
emperor  but  the  Duke  of  Bavaria  was  the  queen's 
enemy,  not  the  administrator  of  the  imperial 
power,  but  the  claimant  of  the  Austrian  domi- 
nions. Nor  did  his  allegiance  to  the  emperor, 
supposing  the  emperor  injured,  oblige  him  to  more 
than  a  succour  of  ten  thousand  men.  But  ten 
thousand  men  could  not  conquer  Bohemia,  and 
without  the  conquest  of  Bohemia  he  could  receive 
no  reward  for  the  zeal  and  fidelity  which  he  so 
loudly  professed. 

The  success  of  this  enterprise  he  had  taken  all 
possible  precaution  to  secure.  lie  was  to  invade 
«  country  guarded  only  by  the  faith  of  treaties, 
and  therefore  left  unarmccl,  and  unprovide<l  of  all 
defence.  He  had  engaged  the  French  to  attack 
Prince  Charies,  before  ho  should  repass  tho 
Rhine,  by  which  the  Austrian s  would  at  least 
have  been  hindpre<l  from  a  spoody  march  into 
Bohemia  :  they  were  likewise  to  yield  him  sucli 
other  assistance  as  he  might  want. 
Relying  therefore  upon  tlie  promises  of  the 


French,  he  resolved  to  attempt  the  ruin  of  the   lieutenant  and  gave  lum  a  patent  of  nobilitj 


House  of  Austria,  and  m  August  1744,  broke 
into  Bohemia  at  the  head  of  a  hundred  and 
four  thousand  men.  When  he  entered  the  coun- 
try, he  published  a  proclamation,  promising  that 
his  army  should  observe  the  strictest  discipline, 
and  that  those  who  made  no  resistance  should  be 
suffered  to  remain  in  quiet  in  their  habitations. 
He  required  that  all  arms  in  the  custody  of  wiiom- 
soever  they  might  be  placed,  should  be  given  up, 
and  put  into  the  hands  of  public  Officers.  He 
still  declared  himself  to  act  only  as  an  auxiliary 
to  the  emperor,  and  with  no  other  de<)ign  than  to 
establish  peace  and  tranquillity  throughout  Ger- 
many, his  dear  country'. 

In  this  proclamation  there  is  one  paragraph  of 
which  I  do  not  remember  any  precedent  He 
threatens,  that  if  any  peasant  anould  be  found 
with  arms,  he  shall  be  hanged  without  further  in- 
quiry ;  and  that,  if  any  lord  shall  connive  at  his 
vassals  keeping  anns  in  tlieir  custody,  his  village 
shall  be  reduced  to  ashes. 

It  is  hard  to  find  upon  what  pretence  the  King 
of  Prussia  could  treat  the  Bohemians  as  criminals, 
for  preparing  to  defend  their  native  country,  or 
maintaining  their  allegiance  to  their  lawful  sove- 
reign against  an  invader,  whether  he   appears 
principid  or  auxiliary,  whether  he  professes  to  in 
tend  tranquillity  or  confusion. 
'    His  progress  was  such  as  gave  ^eal  hopes  to 
the  enemies  of  Austria;  like  Caesar,  he  conquered 
as  he  advanced,  and  met  with  no  opposition  till 
he  reached  the  walls  of  Prague.     The  bdigna- 
tion  and  resentment  of  the  Q.ueen  of  Hungary 
may  be  easily  conceived  ;  the  alliance  of  Franc* 
fort  was  now  laid  open  to  all  Europe  ;  and  the 
partition  of  the  Austrian  dominions  was  aj^n 
publicly  projected.     They  were  to   be    shared 
among  the  emperor,  the  Kmg  of  Prussia,  the  Elec- 
tor Palatin(y,  and  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse.  All  the 
f>owers  of  Europe  who  had  dreamed  of  control' 
ing  France,  were  awakened  to  their  former  ter- 
rors ;  all  that  had  been  done  was  now  to  be  doite 
again  ;  and  every  court,  from  the  Straits  of  Gi- 
braltar to  the  Frozen  Sea.  was  filled  with  exultation 
or  terror,  with  schemes  of  conquest  or  precautions 
for  defence. 

The  king  delighted  with  his  progress,  and  ex- 
pecting like  other  mortals  elated  with  sjiccess,  that 
nis  prosperity  could  not  be  interrupted,  continued 
his  marcn,  and  began  in  the  latter  end  of  Sop tein- 
her  the  siege  of  Prague.  He  had  ^ined  sr»veral 
of  the  outer  posts,  when  he  was  informed  thnl 
the  convoy  which  attended  his  artillery  was 
attacked  by  an  unexpected  party  of  the  Austrians. 
The  king  went  immediately  to  their  assistance 
with  the  third  part  of  his  army,  and  found  hiii 
troops  put  to  flight,  and  the  Austrians  hastini* 
away  witli  his  cannons  :  such  a  loss  would  Iia\'e 
disabled  him  at  once.  He  fell  upon  the  Austrinns, 
whose  number  would  not  enable  thorn  to  with- 
stand him,  recovered  his  artillery',  and  having  a  l?o 
defeated  Bathiani,  raised  his  batteries  ;  and  thi-rc 
being  no  artillery  to  be  placed  against  him,  he  de- 
stroyed a  great  part  of  the  city.  He  tlien  onion  .1 
four  attacks  to  be  made  at  once,  and  rcducvtl  iSc 
besieged  to  such  e.\trcmitirs,  that  in  fourttvn  thivs 
tlie  governor  was  obliged  to  yield  the  place. 

At  the  attack  commanded  by  Schwt  rin,  a  g,  t- 
nadier  is  reported  to  have  mounted  the  bastio'i 
alone,  and  to  have  def<;nded  hims?lf  for  soiiuMln:  r 
Hitii  his  sword,  till  his  followers  mounted  at^i-r 
him  :  for  this  act  of  braverv  the  king  made  him  a 
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Nothiog  now  remained  but  that  the  Austriana 
ahould  lay  aside  all  thought  of  invading  France, 
and  ap^  their  whole  power  to  their  own  defence. 
Prince  CAiarlefl,  at  the  first  news  of  the  Prussian 
invasion,  prepared  to  repass  the  Rhine.  This  the 
French,  according  to  their  contract  with  the  King 
of  Prussia,  should  have  attempted  to  hinder ;  but 
they  knew  by  experience  the  Austrians  would 
not  be  beaten  without  resistance,  and  that  re- 
flistance  always  incommodes  an  assailant  As 
the  King  of  Prussia  rejoiced  in  the  distance  of  the 
Austrians.  whom  he  considered  as  entangled  in 
the  French  territories ;  the  French  rejoiced  in  the 
necessity  of  their  return,  and  pleased  themselves 
with  the  prospect  of  easy  conquests,  while  powers 
whom  they  considered  with  equal  malevolence 
should  be  employed  in  massacring  each  other. 

Prince  Charies  took  the  opportunity  of  bright 
moonshine  to  repass  the  Rhine;  and  Noailles, 
who  had  eariy  intelligence  of  his  motions,  gave 
liim  very  little  disttvbance,  but  contented  himself 
with  attacking  the  rearguard,  and  when  they  re- 
tired to  the  main  body  ceased  his  pursuit. 

The  Kin^,  upon  the  reduction  of  Prague,  struck 
a  medal,  which  had  on  one  side  a  plan  of  the  town, 
with  this  inscription : 

'*  Prague  taken  by  the  King  of  Prussia, 

September  16th,  1744 ; 

For  the  third  time  in  three  years.** 

On  the  other  side  were  two  verses,  in  which  he 

frayed,  ''That  his  Conoucsts  might  produce 
'eace."  He  then  marched  forward  with  the  ra^- 
pidity  which  constituted  his  military  character, 
took  possession  of  almost  all  Bohemia,  and 
began  to  talk  of  entering  Austria  and  besieging 
Vienna. 

The  queen  was  not  yet  wholly  without  resource. 
The  elector  of  Saxony,  whether  invited  or  not, 
was  not  comprised  in  the  union  of  Francfort; 
and  as  eveiy  sovereign  is  growing  less  as  his  next 
neighbour  is  growing  greater,  he  could  not  heartily 
wish  success  to  a  confederacy  which  was  to  ag> 
grandize  the  other  powers  of  Germany.  The  Prus- 
sians gave  him  likewise  a  particular  and  imme- 
diate provocation  to  oppose  them ;  for,  when  they 
departed  to  the  conquest  of  Bohemia,  with  all 
the  elation  of  imaginary  success,  they  passed 
through  his  dominions  with  unlicensed  and  con- 
temptuous disdain  of  his  authority.  As  the  ap- 
proach of  Prince  Charles  gave  a  new  prospect  of 
events,  he  was  easily  persuaded  to  enter  into  an 
alliance  with  the  queen,  whom  he  furnished  with 
a  very  lar^e  body  of  troops. 

The  King  of  Prussia  naving  left  a  garrison  in 
Prague,  which  he  commanded  to  put  the  burghers 
to  death  if  they  left  their  houses  in  the  night,  went 
forward  to  take  the  other  towns  and  fortresses, 
expecting,  perhaps,  that  Prince  Charles  would  be 
interrupted  in  his  march;  but  the  French,  though 
they  appeared  to  follow  him,  either  could  not  or 
would  not  overtake  him. 

In  a  short  time,  by  marches  pressed  on  with 
the  utmost  eagerness,  Charles  reached  Bohemia, 
leaving  the  Bavarians  to  regain  the  possession  of 
the  wasted  plains  of  their  country,  which  their 
enemies  who  still  kept  the  strong  places,  mi^hl 
again  seize  at  will.  At  the  approach  of  the 
Austrian  army,  the  ooura||e  of  the  King  of 
Prussia  peemed  to  have  failed  him.  He  re- 
tired  from  poet  to  post,  and  evacuated  town 

after  town,  and  fortiesB  after  fortress,  without  re* 
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sistance,  or  appearance  of  resistance,  as  if  he  was 
resigning  them  to  tlie  rightful  owners. 

It  might  have  been  expected  that  he  ahoold 
have  made  some  eftbrt  to  rescue  Prague;  but, 
after  a  faint  attempt  to  dispute  the  passage  oi 
tlie  Elbe,  he  ordered  his  garrison  of  eleven  thou- 
sand men  to  quit  the  place.  1  hey  left  behind  them 
their  magazines,  and  ncavy  artillery,  among  which 
were  seven  pieces  of  remarkable  excellence, 
called  **The  Seven  Electors."  But  they  took 
with  them  their  field  cannon  and  a  great  number 
of  carriages  laden  with  stores  and  plunder,  which 
they  were  forced  to  leave  in  their  way  to  the 
Saxons  and  Austrians  that  harassed  their  mardu 
They  at  last  entered  Silesia  with  the  loss  of  about 
a  third  part. 

The  King  of  Prussia  suffered  much  in  his  re- 
treat; for  besides  the  military  stores,  which  ho 
left  every  where  behind  him,  even  to  the  clothes 
of  his  troops,  there  was  a  want  of  provisions  in 
lus  army,  and  consequently  frequent  desertions 
and  manv  diseases ;  and  a  soldier  sick  or  killed 
was  equally  lost  to  a  flying  army. 

At  last  he  re-entered  his  own  territories,  and, 
having  stationed  liis  troops  in  places  of  security, 
returned  for  a  time  to  Berlin,  where  he  forbade  ul 
to  speak  either  ill  or  well  of  the  campaign. 

To  what  end  such  a  prohibition  could  conduce, 
it  is  difficult  to  discover ;  there  is  no  country  in 
which  men  can  be  forbidden  to  know  what  they 
know,  and  what  is  univcrsaU3r  known  may  as 
well  be  spoken.  It  is  true,  that  in  popular  eovem- 
ments  seditious  discourses  may  inflame  the  vul- 
gar; but  in  such  governments  tliey  cannot  be 
restrained,  and  in  absolute  monarchies  they  are 
of  little  efiect 

When  the  Prussians  invaded  Bohemia,  and 
this  whole  nation  was  fired  with  resentment,  the 
King  of  England  gave  orders  in  his  palace  that 
none  should  mention  his  nephew  with  disrespect ; 
by  this  command  he  maintained  the  decency  ne* 
cessary  between  princes,  without  enforcing,  and 
probably  without  expecting  obedience,  but  in  his 
own  presence. 

The  Kinff  of  Prussia's  edict  regarded  only  him- 
self^ and  therefore  it  is  difficult  to  tell  what  was 
his  motive,  unless  he  intended  to  spare  iiimself 
the  mortification  of  absurd  and  illiberal  flattery, 
which,  to  a  mind  stung  with  disgrace,  inust  have 
been  in  the  highest  degree  painful  and  disgusting. 

Moderation  in  prosperity  is  a  virtue  very  difii- 
cult  to  all  mortals ;  forbearance  of  revenge,  when 
revenge  is  within  reach,  is  scarcely  ever  to  be 
found  among  princes.  Now  was  the  time  when 
the  Clueen  of  Hungary  might  perhaps  have  made 
peace  on  her  own  terms ;  but  keenness  of  resent- 
ment, and  arropance  of  success,  withlield  her  from 
the  due  use  of  the  present  opportunity.  It  is  ^ 
said  tliat  the  King  of  Prussia  m  his  retreat  sent 
letters  to  Prince  Charles,  which  were  supposed  to 
contain  ample  concessions,  but  were  sent  back 
unopened.  The  King  of  England  offtred  like* 
wise  to  mediate  between  them ;  but  his  proposi- 
tions were  rejected  at  Vienno,  where  a  resolution 
was  taken  not  only  to  revenge  the  interruption  of 
their  success  on  the  Rliinc  by  the  recovery  of  Si- 
lesia, but  to  reward  the  Saxons  for  their  season- 
able help  by  giving  thein  port  of  the  Prussian 
dominions. 

In  the  bcj^tnning  of  the  year  1745,  dietl  tnf 
Emperor  Charles  of  Bavaria ;  the  treaty  of  Franc 
fort  was  consequentlv  at  an  end;  and  the Kinf 
of  Pmasia,  being  no  longer  able  to  maintain  th^^ 
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duuncCer  of  ausiliuy  to  the  emperor^  and  having 
avowed  no  other  reason  for  the  war,  might  have 
lionoarably  withdrawn  his  forces,  and  on  hia  own 
principles  have  complied  with  terms  of  peace; 
oat  no  terms  were  ofiered  him ;  the  queen  pur- 
sued him  with  the  utmost  ardour  of  hostility,  and 
the  French  left  him  to  his  own  conduct  and  his 
own  destiny. 

His  Bohemian  conquests  were  already  lost; 
and  he  was  now  chased  back  into  Silesia,  where, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  the  war  continued 
in  an  equuibration  by  alternate  losses  and  advan- 
tages. In  April,  the  Eieotor  of  Bavaria  seeing 
his  dominions  overrun  by  &e  Austrians,  and  re- 
ceiving very  little  suecoujrifbm  the  French,  made 
a  peace  with  the  Q,ueen  of  Hungaiy  Upon  easy 
conditions,  and  the  Austrians  had  more  troops  to 
employ  against  Prussia. 

But  the  revolutions  of  war  will  not  suffer  hu- 
man presumption  to  remain  long  unchecked.  The 
peace  with  Bavaria  was  scarcely  concluded,  when 
the  battle  of  Fontenoy  was  lost,  and  all  the  allies 
of  Austria  called  upon  her  to  exert  her  utmost 
power  for  the  preservation  of  the  Low  Countries ; 
and,  a  few  days  after  the  loss  at  Fontenoy,  the 
first  battle  between  the  Prussians  and  the  com- 
bined army  of  Austrians  and  Saxons  was  fought 
at  Niedburgh,  in  Silesia* 

The  particulars  of  this  battle  were  variously 
reported  by  the  different  parties,  and  published  in 
the  journals  of  that  time;  to  transcribe  them 
would  be  tedious  and  useless,  because  accounts 
of  battles  are  not  easilv  understood,  and  because 
^ere  are  no  means  ot  determining  to  which  of 
the  relations  credit  should  be  given.  It  is  sufH- 
dent  that  they  all  end  in  claiming  or  allowing  a 
complete  victory  to  the  King  of  Prussia,  who 
gained  all  the  Austrian  artillery^  killed  four  thou- 
sand, took  seven  thousand  pnsoners,  with  the 
loss,  according  to  the  Prussian  narrative,  of  only 
sixteen  hundred  men. 

He  now  advanced  again  into  Bohemia,  where, 
however,  he  made  no  great  progress.  The  Clueen 


of  Hungarr,  though  defeated,  was  not  mbdudL 

She  poured  in  her  troops  from  ail  parts  to  the 
reinforcement  of  Prince  Charies.  and  determined 
to  continue  the  struggle  with  all  her  power.  The 
king  saw  tliat  Bobenjia  was  an  unplcasing  and 
inconvenient  theatre  of  war,  in  whirh  he  ^oidd 
be  ruined  by  a  miscarriage,  and  should  get  little 
by  a  victory.  Saxony  was  left  defenc^^less,  and, 
if^it  was  conquered,  might  be  plundered. 

He  therefore  published  a  declaration  against 
the  Elector  of  Saxony,  and,  without  waiting  for 
reply,  invaded  his  dominions.  This  invasion  pro- 
duced another  battle  at  Standentz,  which  ended, 
as  the  former,  to  the  advantage  of  the  Prussians. 
The  Austrians  had  some  advantage  in  the  begin- 
ning ;  and  their  irregular  troops,  who  are  always 
danng,  and  are  always  ravenous,  broke  into  tKe 
Prussian  camp,  and  carried  away  the  militarv 
chest  But  this  was  easily  repaired  by  the  spoils 
of  Saxony. 

The  Glueen  of  Hungary  was  still  inflexible,  and 
hoped  that  fortune  would  at  last  change.  She  re- 
cruited once  more  her  army,  and  prepared  to  in- 
vade the  territories  of  Brandenbui^h ;  but  the 
King  of  Prussia's  activity  preventea  all  her  de- 
signs One  part  of  his  forces  seized  Leipsic,  and 
the  other  once  more  defeated  the  Saxons;  the 
King  of  Poland  fled  from  his  dominions,  Prince 
Charles  retired  into  Bohemia.  The  King  of  Pnis 
sia  entered  Dresden  as  a  conqueror,  exacted  very 
severe  contributions  from  the  whole  country,  and 
the  Austrians  and  Saxons  were  at  last  compelled 
to  receive  from  him  such  a  peace  as  be  would 
grant  He  imposed  no  severe  conditions  excq^ 
the  payment  of  the  contributions,  made  no  new 
claim  of  dominions,  and,  with  the  Elector  Pala- 
tine, acknowledged  the  Duke  of  Tuscany  for 
eniperor. 

The  lives  of  princes,  like  the  histories  of  nip 
tions,  have  their  periods.  We  shall  here  suspend 
our  narrative  of  tne  King  of  Prussia,  who  was  now 
at  the  height  of  human  greatness,  giving  laws  to  his 
enemies,  and  courted  by  all  the  powers  of  Earop& 
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^HOUGH  the  writer  of  the  following  Essays* 
seems  to  have  had  the  fortune,  common  among 
men  of  letters,  of  raising  little  curiosity  afler  his 
private  life,  and  has,  therefore,  few  memorials 

E reserved  of  his  felicities  and  misfortunes;  yet, 
^  ecause  an  edition  of  a  posthumous  work  appears 
imperfect  and  neglected,  without  soniie  account  of 
the  author,  it  was  thought  necessary  to  attempt 
the  ^notification  of  that  curiosity  which  naturally 
inquires  by  what  peculiarities  of'nature  or  fortune 
^ninent  men  have  been  distinguished,  how  un- 
common attainmonta  have  been  gained,  and  what 
influence  learning  had  on  its  possessors,  or  virtue 
on  its  teachers. 

Sir  Thomas  Browne  was  bom  at  London,  in 
the  parish  of  St  Michael,  in  Cheapsidc,  on  the 

«  *'  Chrisdan  Morals,"  first  printed  in  1756.— H. 


19th  of  October^  1605.*  His  father  was  a  mer- 
chant, of  an  anaent  family  at  Upton,  in  Cheshire. 
Of  the  name  or  family  of  his  mother  I  find  do 
account 

Of  his  childhood  or  youth  there  is  little  known, 
except  that  he  lost  his  father  very  early;  that  he 
was,  according  to  the  conmion  f  fate  of  orphans, 
defrauded  by  one  of  his  guardians ;  and  that  be 
was  placed  for  his  education  at  the  school  of 
Winchester. 

His  mother,  having  taken  |  three  thousand 
pounds  as  the  third  part  of  her  husband's  pro- 
per^, lefl  her  son,  by  consequence,  six  thousand, 

«  Life  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  prefixed  to  ibe  Andqiii- 
lies  of  Norwich. 

t  Whitcfooi's  charaaer  of  Sir  Thomas  Browaa,  ia  a 
marpnal  note. 

}  Life  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne. 
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alaige  Ibitime  for  a  man  destined  to  leuninff  at 
that  time,  when  commerce  had  not  yet  fillea  the 
nation  with  nominal  riches.  But  it  happened  to 
him,  as  to  many  others,  to  he  made  poor  by  opu- 
lence ;  for  his  mother  soon  married  Sir  Thomas 
Dutton,  probably  by  the  inducement  of  her  for- 
tune; and  he  was  left  to  the  rapacity  of  his  guar- 
dian, deprived  now  of  both  his  parents,  and  there- 
ibro  helpless  and  unprotected. 

lie  was  removed  in  the  be^nning  of  the  year 
1623L  from  Winchester  to  Oxford,*  and  entered  a 
gentleman-commoner  of  Broadgate-hall,  which 
was  soon  afterwards  endowed,  and  took  the  name 
of  Pembroke-college,  from  the  Earl  of  Pembroke, 
thiin  chancellor  of  the  University.  He  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  January 
31  St,  1626-7;  bung,  as  Wood  remarks,  the  first 
man  of  eminence  graduated  from  the  new  college, 
to  which  the  zeal  or  gratitude  of  those  that  love  it 
most  can  wish  little  better  than  that  it  may  long 
proceed  as  it  began. 

Having  afterwards  taken  his  degree  of  Master 
of  Arts,  ne  turned  his  studies  to  physic,!  and 
practised  it  for  some  time  in  Oxfordshire;  but 
soon  afterwards,  either  induced  by  curiosity,  or 
invited  by  promises,  he  quitted  his  settlement,  and 
acoorapamed^  his  father-in-law,  who  had  some 
employment  in  Ireland,  in  a  visitation  of  the  forts 
ana  castles,  which  the  state  <Sf  Ireland  then  made 
necessary. 

He  that  has  once  prevailed  on  himself  to  break 
.his  connexions  of  acquaintance,  and  bcgiii  a  wan- 
(Ssiing  life,  very  easily  continues  it.  Ireland  had, 
at  that  time,  very  little  to  offer  to  the  observation 
of  a  man  of  letters :  he,  therefore,  passed  |  into 
France  and  Italy ;  made  some  stay  at  Montpel- 
ller  and  Padua,  which  were  then  the  celebrated 
schools  of  physic ;  and  returning  home  through 
Holland,  procured  himsdf  to  be  created  doctor  of 
physic  at  Leydcn. 

When  he  began  his  travels,  or  when  he  con- 
cluded them,  there  is  no  certain  account ;  nor  do 
there  remain  any  observations  made  by  liim  in  his 
passage  through  those  countries  which  he  visited. 
To  consider,  therefore,  what  pleasure  or  instruc- 
tion might  have  been  received  from  the  remarks 
of  a  man  so  curious  and  diligent,  would  be  volun- 
tariljT  to  indnlj^o  a  painful  reflection,  and  load  the 
imagination  with  a  wish,  which,  while  it  is  formed, 
is  known  to  be  vain.  It  is,  however,  to  be  la- 
mented, that  those  who  are  most  capable  of  im- 
proving mankind,  very  frequently  negli.ct  to  com- 
municate their  knowledge;  either  because  it  is 
more  pleasing  to  ^ther  ideas  tlian  to  impart  them, 
or  because,  to  minds  naturally  great,  few  things 
•p|>ear  of  so  much  impoitance  as  to  deserve  the 
notice  of  tlie  public 

About  the  year  1634,§  he  is  supposed  to  have 
returned  to  London ;  and  the  next  year  to  have 
written  his  celebrated  treatise,  called  "Relifzio 
Medici," — ^the  reliirion  of  a  physician,  ||  which 
be  declares  himself  never  to  have  intended  for  the 
press,  having  composed  it  only  for  his  own  exer- 
cise and  entertainment  It,  indeed,  contains  many 
passages,  which,  relating  merely  to  his  own  per- 
son, can  be  of  no  great  importance  to  the  public ; 
bat  when  it  was  written,  it  happened  to  him  as  to 
othan,  he  was  too  much  pleased  with  hid  per- 


t  Wood. 
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formance,  not  to  think  (hat  it  might  please  others 
as  much;  he,  therefore,  communicated  it  to  his 
friends,  and  recci\ing,  I  suppose,  that  exuberant 
applause  with  which  ever>'  man  repays  the  grant 
of  perusing  a  manuscript,  he  was  not  very  difigent 
to  obstruct  his  own  praise  by  recalling  his  papers, 
but  suffered  them  to  wander  from  hand  to  hand, 
till  at  last,  without  his  own  consent,  they  were,  in 
■1642,  given  to  a  printer. 

This  has,  perhaps,  sometimes  befallen  others  : 
and  tliis,  I  am  willing  to  believe,  did  really  hap- 
pen to  Dr.  Browne :  but  there  is  surely  some 
reason  to  doubt  the  truth  of  the  complaints  so 
frequently  made  of  surreptitious  editions.  A 
song,  or  an  epigram,  may  be  easily  printed  with- 
out tiie  author's  knowledge  ;  because  it  may  be 
learned  when  it  is  repeated,  or  may  be  written  out 
with  very  httle  trouble  ;  but  a  long  treatise,  how- 
ever elegant,  is  not  often  copied  by  mere  zeal  or 
curiosity,  but  may  be  worn  out  in  passing  from 
hand  to  hand,  before  it  is  multiplied  by  a  tran- 
script It  is  easy  to  convey  an  imperfect  book,  by 
a  distant  hand,  to  the  press,  and  plead  tlie  cumu- 
lation of  a  false  copy  as  an  excuse  for  pubhshing 
the  true,  or  to  correct  what  is  found  faulty  or  on 
fensive,  and  charge  the  errors  on  the  transcribei^s 
depravations. 

This  is  a  stratagem,  by  which  an  author  pant 
ing  for  fame,  and  yet  afraid  of  seeining  to  chal- 
lenge it,  may  at  once  gratify  his  vanity,  and  pre- 
serve the  appearance  of  modesty  ;  may  enter  the 
Usts,  and  secure  a  retreat :  and  tnis  candour  might 
suffer  to  pass  undetected  as  an  innocent  fraud, 
but  that  indeed  no  fraud  is  innocent ;  for  the  con- 
fidence which  makes  the  happiness  of  society  is 
in  some  degree  diminished  oy  every  man  whose 
practice  is  at  variance  with  his  words. 

The  "Relijrio  Medici"  was  no  sooner  published 
tiian  it  excited  the  attention  of  the  public,  by  the 
novelty  of  paradoxes,  the  dignity  of  sentiment, 
tlie  quick  succes.^iun  uf  images,  tlie  multitude  of  • 
abstruse  allusions,  tiie  Fubllety  of  disquisition, 
and  tlie  strength  of  language. 

AVhat  is  much  read  will  be  much  criticised. 
The  I'kirl  of  Dorset  rt  commended  this  book  to 
the  perusal  of  Sir  Ke;i«:hii  Disby,  who  returned 
his  judgment  upon  it,  not  in  a  letter,  but  a  book ; 
in  which,  though  mingled  with  some  positions 
fabulous  and  uncertain,  there  are  acute  remarks, 
just  censurcH,  and  profound  speculations;  yet 
principal  claim  to  admiration  is,  that  *  it  was 
written  in  twentv-four  hours,  of  wliich  part  was 
spent  in  procuring  Browne^s  book,  and  part 
in  reading  it. 

Of  tliese  animadversions,  when  they  were  yet 
not  all  printed,'  cither  oificiohsness  or  malice  in- 
formed Dr.  Browne  ;  who  wrote  'to  Sir  Kenelm 
witli  much  softness  and  ceremony,  declaring  the 
unworthincss  of  his  work  to  engage  such  notice, 
the  intended  privacy  of  the  composition,  and  the 
corraptions  of  the  impression :  and  received  an 
answer  equally  genteel  and  respectful,  containing 
high  commendations  of  tlie  piece,  pompous  pro- 
fessions of  reverence,  meek  acknowledgments 
of  inability,  and  anxious  apologies  for  the  hasti- 
ness of  his  remarks. 

The  reciprocal  civility  of  autliors  is  one  of  the 
most  risible  scenes  in  the  farce  of  life.    Who 
would  not  have  thought,  that  tlicse  two  lumina 
ries  of  their  age  had  ceased  to  endeavour  to.  grow 

*  Digby's  Letter  to  Browne,  prefixed  to  the' "  Religia 
Medici,"  fol.  «dic 
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bi^t  by  the  obflcuration  of  each  other?  yet  the 
animadversions  thus  weak,  thus  precipitate,  upon 
a  book  thus  injured  in  the  transcription,  quickly 
passed  the  press ;  and  "  Reli^io  Media"  was 
more  acciu^tely  published,  with  an  admonition 
prefixed  ^  to  those  who  have  or  shall  peruse  the 
observations  upon  a  former  corrupt  copy  ;"  in 
which  there  is  a  severe  censure,  not  upon  Digby, 
who  was  to  be  used  with  ceremony,  but  upon  the 
obscrvator  who  had  usurped  his  name  ;  nor  was 
this  invective  written  by  Dr.  Browne,  who  was 
supposed  to  be  satisfied  with  his  opponent's  apo- 
logy ;  but  by  some  otficious  friend,  zealous  for  his 
honour,  without  his  consent 

Browne  has,  indeed,  in  his  own  preface,  en- 
deavoured to  secure  himself  from  rigorous  ex- 
amination, by  alleging,  that  *'many  things  are 
dehvcred  rhetoricafiy,  many  expressions  merely 
tropical,  and  therefore  many  things  to  be  taken  in 
a  soft  and  flexible  sense,  and  not  to  be  called 
unto  the  rigid  test  of  reason.'*  The  first  glance 
Upon  this  book  will  indeed  discover  examples  of 
this  liberty  of  thought  and  expression  :  "L  could 
be  content  (says  he)  to  be  nothing  almost  to  eter- 
nity, if  I  might  enjoy  my  Saviour  at  the  last" 
He  has  little  acquaintance  with  tlie  acuteness  of 
Browne,  who  suspects  him  of  a  serious  opinion, 
that  any  thing  can  be  "  almost  eternal,"  or  that 
any  time  beginning  and  ending  is  not  infinitely 
^ess  tlian  infinite  duration. 

In  this  book  he  speaks  much,  and,  in  the  opi- 
nion of  Digby,  too  much  of  himself;  but  with 
such  jQrcneralilr  and  conciseness  as  affords  very 
little  light  to  his  biographer :  he  declares,  that, 
besides  the  dialects  of^ditforent  provinces,  he  un- 
derstood six  languages  ;  that  he  was  no  stranger 
to  astronomy  r  and  that  he  had  seen  several 
countries  ;  but  what  most  awakens  curiosity  is, 
his  solemn  assertion,  that  ^  his  lifehas  been  a  miro. 
de  of  thirty  years ;  which  to  relate  were  not  his- 
tory, but  a  piece  of  poctr}',  and  would  sound  like 
a  fable.*' 

There  is,  undoubtedly,  a  sense  in  which  all  life 
is  miraculous ;  as  it  is  a  union  of  powers  of  which 
we  can  image  no  connexion,  a  succession  of  mo- 
tions of  wliich  the  first  cause  must  he  supematu- 
lal ;  but  life,  thus  explained,  whatever  it  may  have 
of  miracle,  will  have  nothing  of  fable ;  and, 
therefore,  the  author  undoubtedly  had  regard  to 
something,  by  which  he  imaginca  himsea  distin- 
guished from  the  rest  of  mankind. 

Of  these  wonders,  however,  the  view  that  can 
be  now  taken  of  his  life  oilers  no  appearance. 
The  course  of  his  education  was  like  that  of 
others,  such  as  put  him  little  in  the  wav  of  extra- 
ordinary casualties.  A  scholastic  and  academi- 
cal life  is  veiy  uniform  ;  and  has,  indeed,  more 
safety  than  pleasure.  A  traveller  has  greater  op- 
portunities of  adventure  ;  but  Browne  traversed 
no  unknown  seas,  or  Arabian  deserts;  and,  sure- 
Jy,  a  man  may  visit  France  and  Italy,  reside  at 

fontpellier  and  Padua,  and  at  last  take  his  de- 

ree  at  Ley  den,  without  any  thing  miraculous. 

"^hat  it  was  that  would,  if  it  was  related,  sound 
so  poetical  and  fabulous,  we  are  left  to  guess  ;  I 
believe  without  hope  of  guessing  rightly.  The 
wonders  probably  were  transacted  in  his  own 
mind  j  self-love,  co-operating  with  an  imagina- 
tion vigorous  and  fertile  as  that  of  Browne^  will 
find  or  make  objects  of  astonishment  in  every 
man*s  life ;  and,  perhaps,  there  is  no  human  being, 
however  hid  in  the  crowd  from  the  observation 
of  his  fellow  mortals,  who  if  he  has  leisure  and 
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disposition  to  recollect  his  own  thoughts  and  ac- 
tions, will  not  conclude  Ms  Ufe  in  some  sort  a  mi- 
racle, and  imagine  himself  distinguished  from  all 
the  rest  of  his  species  by  many  discriminations  of 
nature  or  of  fortune. 

The  success  of  this  performance  was  such,  as 
might  naturally  encourage  the  author  to  new  un- 
dertakings. A  gentleman  of  Cambridge,'*  w*hose 
name  was  Merryweather,  turned  it  not  inele- 
gantly into  Latin ;  and  from  his  version  it  was 
again  translated  into  Italian,.German  Dutch  and 
French  ;  and  at  Strasburg  the  Latin  translation 
was  published  with  large  notes,  by  Lcvinus 
Nicolaus  Moltkenius.  Ot  the  English  annota- 
tions, wliich  in  all  the  editions  from  1644,  accom- 
pany the  book,  the  author  is  unknown. 

Of  Merryweather,  to  whose  zeal  Browne  was 
so  much  indebted  for  the  sudden  extension  of  his 
renown,  I  know  nothing,  but  that  he  published  a 
small  treatise  for  the  instruction  of  youne  persons 
in  the  attainment  of  the  Latin  style.  "Re  printed 
his  translation  in  Holland  with  some  difficulty,  f 
The  first  printer  to  whom  he  offered  it  carried  it 
to  Salmasius,  "  who  laid  it  by  (says  he)  in  state 
for  Uiree  months,**  and  then  oiscouraged  its  pub- 
lication :  it  was  afterwards  rejected  by  two  other 
printers,  and  at  last  was  received  by  Hackiua. 

The  pecuUaritiesof  this  book  raised  the  author, 
as  is  usual,  many  admirers  and  many  enemies ; 
but  we  know  not  of  more  than  one  professed  an- 
swer, written  under  t  the  title  of  ''Modicus  Me- 
dicatus,**  by  Alexander  Ross,  which  was  univer- 
sally neglected  by  the  worid. 

At  the  time  when  this  book  was  published,  Dr. 
Browne  resided  at  Norwich,  where  ne  had  settled 
in  1636,  by§  the  persuasion  of  Dr.  Lushington, 
his  tutor,  who  was  then  rector  of  Barnham 
West-gate  in  the  neighbourhood.  It  is  recorded 
by  Wood,  that  his  practise  was  very  extensive, 
and  that  many  patients  r^orted  to  him.  In 
1G17||  ho  was  incorporated  doctor  of  physic  in 
Oxford. 

He  married  in  16411   Mrs.  Mileham,  of  a 
good  family  in  Norfolk  ;    "a  lady  (says  White 
footj  of  such  symmetrical  proportion  to  her  wor 
thv  husband,  both  in  the  graces  of  her  body  and 
mind,  that  they  seemed  to  come  together  by  a 
kind  of  natural  magnetism.** 

This  marriage  could  not  but  draw  the  raillery 
of  contemporary  wits  **  upon  a  man  who  had 
just  been  wislung  in  his  new  book,  "that  we 
might  procreate  like  trees,  without  conjunction." 
and  hadft  lately  declared,  that  **the  whole  world 
was  made  for  man,  but  only  the  twelflh  part  of 
man  for  woman  ;**  and,  that  **  man  is  the  whole 
world,  but  woman  only  the  rib  or  crooked  part  of 
man.** 

Whetlierthe  lady  had  been  yet  informed  of 
these  contemptuous  positions,  or  whether  she 
was  pleased  with  the  conquest  of  so  formidable  a 
rebel,  and  considered  it  as  a  double  triumph,  to  at- 
tract so  much  merit,  and  overcome  so  powerfiil 
prejudices,  or  whether,  like  most  others,  she  mar- 
ried upon  mingled  motives,  between  convenience 
and  inclination  ;  she  had,  however,  no  reason  to 
repent  for  she  lived  hap{Mly  with  him  one^and- 
forty  years,  and  bore  him  ten  children,  of  whom 

*  Life  of  Sir  ThoniM  Browne. 
t  Merry  woaiher'a  letter,  inserted  in  the  Life  of  Sir 
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one  son  and  three  dangfatere  outfived  their  pa- 
rents :  she  survived  him  two  years,  and  passed 
her  widowhood  in  plenty,  if  not  in  opulence. 

Browne,  having  now  entered  the  world  as  an 
author,  and  experienced  the  delights  of  praise 
and  molestations  of  censure,  probably  found  his 
dread  of  the  public  eve  diminished ;  and  there- 
fore was  not  long  be^re  he  trusted  his  name  to 
the  critics  a  second  time ;  for  in  1646*  he  printed 
**  Enquiries  into  vulgar  and  common  Errours  ;"  a 
work,  which  as  it  aro^c  not  from  fancy  and  inven- 
tion, hut  fVom  observation  and  books,  and  con- 
tained not  a  single  discourse  of  one  continued 
tenor,  of  which  the  latter  part  arose  from  the  for- 
mer, but  an  enumeration  of  many  unconnected 
particulars,  must  have  been  the  collection  of  years, 
and  the  effect  of  a  design  earlv  (brmcd  and  long 
pursued,  to  which  his  remarks  had  been  con- 
tinually  referred,  and  which  arose  gradually  to  its 
{>re;>ent  bulk  by  the  daily  aggregation  of  new  par- 
ticles of  knowledge.  It  is  indeed  to  be  wished 
that  he  had  longer  delayed  the  publication,  and 
added  what  the  remaining  part  of  his  life  might 
have  fumishixl:  the  thirty-six  years  which  he 
spent  afterwards  in  study  and  experience,  would 
doubtless  have  made  large  additions  to  an  "  En- 
auii-y  info  vulgar  Errours.**  He  published  in  1673 
tne  sixth  edition^  with  some  improvements  ;  but  I 
think  rather  with  explication  of  what  he  had 
already  written,  than  any  new  heads  of  disquisi- 
tion. But  with  the  work  such  as  the  author, 
whether  hindered  from  continuing  it  by  eagerness 
of  probe,  or  weariness  of  labour,  thought  fit  to 
pve,  we  must  be  content ;  and  remember,  that 
m  all  sublunary  things  there  is  something  to  be 
wished,  which  we  must  wish  in  vain. 

This  book,  like  his  former,  was  received  with 
great  applause,  was  answered  by  Alexander 
Koss,  and  translated  into  Dutch  and  German, 
and,  not  many  years  ago,  into  French.  It  might 
now  be  proper,  nad  not  the  favour  with  which  it 
was  at  first  received  filled  the  kingdom  with  copies, 
to  reprint  it  with  notes,  partlv  supplemental,  and 
partlv  emendatory,  to  subjom  those  discoveries 
which  the  industry  of  the  last  age  has  made,  and 
correct  those  mistakes  which  the  author  has  com- 
mitted not  by  idleness  or  nrgfigcnce,  but  for  want 
of  Boyle's  and  Newton's  philosophy. 

He  appears  indeed  to  have  been  willing  to  pay 
labour  for  truth.  Having  heard  a  flying  rumour 
of  sympathetic  needles,  by  which,  suspended  over 
a  circular  alphabet,  distant  friends  or  lovers  might 
correspond,  he  procured  two  such  alphabets  to  be 
made,  touched  nis  needles  with  the  same  magnet, 
and  placed  them  upon  proper  spindles :  the  result 
was,  that  when  he  moved  one  of  his  needles,  the 
other,  instead  of  taking  by  sympathy  the  same 
direction,  "  stood  like  the  piUars  of  Hercules.** 
That  it  continued  motionless,  will  be  easily  be- 
lieved ;  and  most  men  would  have  been  content 
to  believe  it,  without  the  labour  of  so  hopeless  an 
experiment.  Browne  might  himself  have  ob- 
tained the  same  conviction  by  a  method  less 
operose,  ifhe  had  thrust  his  needles  through  corks, 
and  set  them  afloat  in  two  basons  of  water. 

Notwithstanding  his  zeal  to  detect  old  errors, 
he  seems  not  ver>'  easy  to  admit  new  positions, 
for  he  never  mentions  the  motion  of  the  earth 
but  with  contempt  and  ridicule,  though  the  opi- 
nion which  admits  it  was  then  growing  popular. 
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and  was  surely  plausible,  even  before  it  was  coi»- 
firmed  by  later  observations. 

The  reputation  of  Browne  encouraged  some 
low  writer  to  publish,  under  his  name,  a  book 
called  "Nature's Cabinet  unlocked,*'!  translated, 
according  to  Wood,  from  the  physics  of  Maginis ; 
of  which  Browne  took  care  to  clear  himself^  by 
modestly  advertising,  that  "if  any  man^  had  been 
benefited  by  it,  he  was  not  so  ambitious  as  to 
challenge  the  honour  thereof,  as  having  no  hand 
in  that  work." 

In  1658,  the  discovery  of  some  ancient  nms  in 
Norfolk  gave  him  occasion  to  write  "  UydriotO' 
phiaj  Um-burial,  or  a  Discourse  of  Sepulchral 
u  ms,"  in  which  he  treats,  with  his  usual  learning, 
on  the  funeral  rites  of  the  ancient  nations ;  ex- 
hibits their  various  treatment  of  the  dead ;  and 
examines  the  substances  found  in  his  Norfolcian 
urns.  There  is,  perhaps,  none  of  his  works 
which  better  exemplifies  his  reading  or  memory. 
It  is  scarcely  to  be  imagined,  how  many  particu- 
lars he  has  amassed  together,  in  a  treatise  which 
seems  to  have  been  occasionally  written  ;  and  for 
which,  therefore,  no  materials  could  have  been 
previously  collected.  It  is  indeed,  like  other  trea- 
tises of  antiquity,  rather  for  curiosity  than  use ; 
for  it  is  of  small  importance  to  know  which  nation 
buried  their  dead  in  the  ground,  which  threw  them 
into  the  sea,  or  which  gave  them  to  the  birds  and 
beasts ;  when  the  practice  of  cremation  began, 
or  when  it  was  disused ;  whether  the  bones  of 
difibrent  persons  were  mingled  in  the  same  urn  ; 
what  oblations  were  thrown  into  the  pyre;  or 
how  the  ashes  of  the  body  were  distinguished 
from  those  of  other  substances.  Of  the  useless- 
ness  of  these  inquiries  Browne  seems  not  to  have 
been  ignorant;  and  therefore  concludes  tliem 
with  an  observation  which  can  never  bo  too  fre- 
quently recollected : 

**  All  or  most  apprehensions  rested  in  opinions 
of  some  fbture  bemg,  which,  ignorantly  or  coldly 
believed,  begat  those  pcr\'ertecr conceptions,  cere- 
monies, saymgs,  which  christians  pity  or  lau^Ii 
at  Happy  are  they  which  live  not  m  that  dis- 
advantage of  time,  when  men  could  say  little  for 
futurity,  btit  from  reason ;  whereby  the  noblest 
mind  fell  of\en  upon  doubtftd  deaths,  and  melan- 
choly dissolutions ;  with  these  hopes  Socrates 
warmed  his  doubtful  spirits  against  the  cold 
potion  ;  and  Cato,  before  he  durst  give  the  fatal 
stroke,  spent  part  of  tlie  night  in  reading  the  im- 
mortality of  Plato,  thereby  confirming  lus  warer- 
ing  hand  unto  the  animosity  of  that  attempt 

"  It  is  the  heaviest  stone  that  melancholy  can 
throw  at  a  man,  to  tell  him  that  he  is  at  the  end 
of  his  nature  :  or  that  there  is  no  further  state  to 
come,  unto  which  this  seems  progressional,  and 
otherwise  made  in  vain  :  without  this  accomplish- 
ment, the  natural  expectation  and  desire  of  such 
a  state  were  but  a  fallacy  in  nature ;  unsatisfied 
considenitors  would  quarrel  at  the  justness  of  the 
constitution,  and  rest  content  that  Adam  had 
fallen  lower,  whereby,  by  knowing  no  other  ori- 
ginal, and  deeper  ignorance  of  themsf  Ives,  thry 
might  have  enjoyed  the  happiness  of  inferior 
creatures,  who  in'  tranquillity  possess  their  con- 
stitutions, as  having  not  the  apprehension  to  de- 
plore their  own  natures ;  and  heing  framed  below 
the  circumference  of  these  hopes  of  cognition  of 
better  things,  the  wisdom  of  God  hath  necessi- 
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tited  their  contentment  But  the  eupeiuir  in- 
gredient and  obscured  part  of  oursdves,  whereto 
mil  present  fulicitie?  afford  no  resting  contentment, 
will  be  able  at  iaat  to  tell  us  we  arc  more  than 
our  present  solves :  and  evacuate  such  hopes  in 
the  fruition  of  their  own  accomplishments.'* 

To  his  treatise  on  "  Urn-burial**  was  added 
"  The  Garden  of  Cynis,  or '  the  quincunxial  lo- 
tenffe,  or  network  plantation  of  the  Ancients, 
artiocially,  naturally,  mystically,  considered.** 
This  discourse  he  bosrins  with  the  *'  Sacred 
Qarden,'*  in  which  the  6nit  man  was  placed  ;  and 
deduces  the  practice  of  horticulture  from  the 
earliest  accounts  of  antiquity,  to  the  time  of  the 
Persian  Cyrus,  the  Hrst  man  whom  we  actually 
know  to  have  plantf'd  a  quincunx  ;  which,  how- 
ever, our  author  is  incUncid  to  believe  of  lon^r 
date,  and  not  only  discovers  it  in  the  descripuon 
of  the  tuinfirinii  ijardons  of  Babylon,  but  seems 
willing  to  bt'lii've,  and  to  persuade  his  reader,  that  it 
was  practisjd  by  the  feeci4'r»  on  vegetables  before 
the  flood. 

Some  of  the  most  pleasing  performances  have 
been  produced  by  learning  ana  genius  exercised 
upon  subjects  of  little  importance.  It  seems  to 
have  been  in  all  ages  the  pride  of  wit,  to  show 
how  it  could  exalt  the  low,  and  anipUfy  the  little. 
To  speak  not  inadcquat'^ly  of  things  really  and 
naturally  great,  is  a  task  not  only  dillicult  but 
disagreeabTe  ;  because  Ihc  writer  is  degraded  in 
his  own  eyes  by  standing  in  comparison  with  his 
■ubject,  to  which  he  can  liope  to  add  nothing 
from  his  imagination ;  but  it  is  a  perpetual  tri- 
umph of  fancy  to  expand  u  scanty  theme,  to  raise 
glittering  ideas  from  obscure  properties,  and  to 
produce  to  the  world  an  obj<^>ct  of  wonder  to  which 
nature  had  contributed  little.  To  this  ambition, 
perhapa,  we  owe  the  frogs  of  Homer,  the  gnat 
and  tne  bees  of  Virgil,  the  buttenfly  of  Spenser, 
the  shadow  .of  Wowerus,  and  the  quincunx  of 
Browne. 

In  the  prosecution  of  this  sport  of  fancy,  he 
considers  every  production  of  art  and  nature  in 
which  he  could  find  any  decussation  or  approaches 
to  the  form  of  a  quincunx  ;  and,  as  a  man  once 
resolved  upon  ideal  discoveries  seldom  searches 
kmg  in  vain,  he  finds  his  favourite  figure  in  almost 
every  thing,  whether  natural  or  invented,  ancient 
or  modern,  rude  or  artificial,  sacred  or  civil ;  so 
that  a  reader,  not  watchful  against  the  power  of 
hia  infusions,  would  imagine  that  decussation  was 
the  great  business  of  the  world,  and  that  nature 
and  art  had  no  other  purpose  than  to  exemplify 
and  imitate  a  quincunx. 

To  show  the  excellence  of  this  figure  he  enu- 
merates all  its  properties ;  and  finds  in  it  almost 
every  thing  of  uso  or  pU5a9ure :  and  to  show  how 
readily  he  supplies  wliat  we  cannot  find,  one  in- 
stance may  be  sufficient :  "  though  therein  (says 
he)  we  meet  not  with  right  angles,  yet  every 
rhombus  containing  four  angles  equal  unto  two 
right,  it  virtually  contains  two  right  in  every 
one.*' 

The  fanciful  sports  of  great  minds  are  never 
without  so>no  advantage  to  knowledge.  Browne 
has  interspersi^d  many  curious  observations  on 
the  form  of  plants,  and  the  laws  of  vegetation  ; 
and  appears  to  have  been  a  very  accurate  observer 
of  the  modes  of  germination,  and  to  have  watched 
with  great  nicety  the  evolution  of  the  parts  of 
plants  from  their  seminal  principles. 

He  is  then  naturally  lea  to  treat  of  the  number 
Fhre ;  and  finds,  that  by  this  number  many  things 


are  ciicanKribed ;  that  there  ara  fire  kinds  of 

vegetable  productions,  five  secticms  of  a  cooe, 
five  orders  of  architecture,  and  five  acts  of  a  pUy. 
And  observing  that  five  was  the  ancient  coniugal, 
or  wedding  number,  he  proceeds  to  a  speculation 
which  I  sl^l  give  in  his  own  words :  *'  ine  ancient 
numerists  maide  out  the  conjugal  number  by  two 
and  three,  the  first  parity  and  nnparity,  the  active 
and  passive  digits,  the  material  and  formal  ptin- 
ciples  in  generative  sodcties." 

These  are  all  the  tracts  which  he  published. 
But  many  papers  were  found  in  his  closet :  **soiue 
of  them,  (says  Whitcfoot,)  designed  for  the  press, 
were  often  transcribed  and  corrected  by  his  own 
hand,  after  the  fashion  of  great  ana  cnxioos 
writers.** 

Of  these,  two  collections  have  been  published; 
one  by  Dr.  Tenison,  the  other  in  173S,  bj  a 
nameless  editor.  Whether  the  one  or  the  other 
selected  those  pieces  which  the  author  would 
have  preferred,  cannot  be  known  ;  but  tbey  hscve 
both  the  merit  of  giving  to  mankind  what  was 
too  valuable  to  be  suppressed  ;  and  what  might, 
without  their  interposition,  have  perhaps  periraed 
among  other  innumerable  labours  c^ learned  men, 
or  have  been  burnt  in  a  scarcity  of  fud,  like  the 
papers  of  Peircskius. 

The  first  of  these  posthumous  treatises  con- 
tains **  Observations  upon  several  Plants  men- 
tioned in  Scripture  :'*  these  remarks,  though  they 
do  not  immeoiately  either  rectify  the  faith,  or  re- 
fine the  morals  of  the  reader,  yet  are  by  no  means 
to  be  censured  as  superfluous  liioeties,  or  useless 
speculations ;  for  they  often  show  aasae  prc^xiety 
of  description,  or  elegance  of  allusion,  utteriy 
undiscovcrable  to  readers  not  skilled  in  orienttl 
botany  ;  and  are  often  of  more  important  use,  as 
they  remove  some  difficulty  from  narratives,  or 
some  obscurity  from  precepts. 

The  next  is,  ''Of  Garlands,  or  coronary  and 
garland  Plants;**  a  subject  merely  of  learned 
curiosity,  without  any  other  end  than  the  pleasure 
of  reflecting  on  ancient  customs,  or  on,  the  in- 
dustry with  which  studious  men  have  endeavoured 
to  recover  them. 

The  next  is  a  letter,  "  On  the  Fishes  eaten  by 
our  Saviour  with  his  Disciples,  after  hia  Resur- 
rection from  the  Dead:**  which  contains  no  deter- 
minate resolution  of  the  Question,  what  th'^v 
were,  for  indeed  it  cannot  oe  determined.  Au 
the  information  that  diligence  or  learning  could 
supply  consists  in  an  enumeration  of  the  lishes 
proauced  in  the  waters  of  Judea. 

Then  follow,  "Answers  to  certain  Gtueries 
about  Fishes,  Birds,  and  Insects  ;**  and  **  A 
Letter  of  Hawks,  and  Falconry  ancient  and 
modern  :**  in  the  first  of  which  he  gives*  the 
proper  interpretation  of  some  ancient  names  of 
animals,  commonly  mistaken;  and  in  the  otha 
has  some  curious  observations  on  the  urt  of 
hawking,  wliich  he  considers  as  a  practici:  Un- 
known to  the  ancients.  I  believe  all  our  sports 
of  the  field  arc  of  Gotliic  original;  the  ancients 
neither  hunted  by  the  scent,  nor  seemed  much  to 
have  practised  horsemanship  as  an  exercise ;  and 
thougn  in  their  works  there  is  mention  of  auat- 
mu.n  and  mscatio,  they  seem  no  more  to  have 
been  considered  as  diversions  than  agriculture  or 
any  other  manual  labour. 

In  two  more  letters  he  speaks  of  the  eymisb 
of  the  Hebrews,  but  without  any  satisfactoiy  de- 
termination ;  and  of  ropatic  or  gradual  vents^  that 
is,  of  verses  beginning  with  a  word  of  one  syliahle^ 
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and  proceediug  by  words  of  wUdi  etdi  baa  a 
nyllame  more  than  the  fonner ;  as, 

**  O  dem,  sterna)  suuioaia  conciliator.'* 

Jtusonnu. 

And  after  this  manner  pursuing  the  hint,  he  men- 
tions many  other  rcstramed  methods  of  versifying, 
to  which  industrious  i^orance  has  sometimes 
voluntarily  subjected  itself. 

His  next  attempt  is  "On  Languaires,  and  par- 
ticularly the  Saxon  Ton^c."  He  discourses 
with  groat  learning,  and  generally  with  great  just^ 
ness,  of  the  derivation  and  changes  of  languages  ; 
but,  like  other  men  of  multifarious  learning, 
he  receives  some  notions  without  examination. 
Thus  he  observes,  according  to  the  popular  opi- 
nion, that  the  Spaniards  have  retained  so  much 
Latin  as  to  be  able  to  compose  sentences  that 
shall  be  at  once  grammatically  Latin  and  Cas- 
tilian :  this  will  appear  very  unlikely  to  a  man 
that  considers  the  Spanish  termmations  ;  and 
Howell  who  was  eminently  skilful  in  the  three 
provincial  languages,  declares,  that  ailer  many 
essays  he  never  could  effect  it* 

The  principal  de^tign  of  this  letter  is  to  show 
the  affini^  between  the  modem  English  and  the 
ancient  Saxon  ;  and  he  observes  very  rightly, 
that,  *'thou^  we  have  borrowed  many  sub- 
stantives, adjectives,  and  some  verbs,  from  the 
French  ;  yet  the  great  body  of  numerals,  auxi- 
liary veibs,  articles,  pronouns,  adverbs,  conjunc- 
tions, and  prepositions,  which  are  the  distinguish- 
ing and  lasting  parts  of  a  language,  remain  with 
us  from  the  Saxon. 

To  prove  this  position  more  evidently,  he  has 
drawn  up  a  short  dispourse  of  six  paragraphs, 
in  Saxon  and  English ;  of  which  every  word  is 
the  same  in  both  languages,  excepting  the  termi- 
nations a.nd  orthography.  The  words  arc  indeed 
Saxon,  but  the  phraseology  is  English ;  and,  I 
think,  would  not  have  been  understood  by  Bede 
or  Elfnc,  notwithstanding  tlie  confidence  of  our 
author.    He  has,  however,  sufficiently  proved  his 

C>sition,  that  the  English  resembles  its  paternal 
nffiiage    more   than  any   modem    European 
dialect 

There  remain  five  tracts  of  this  collection  yet 
onmentioned  ;  one,  "Of  artificial  Hillsj  Mounts, 
or  Barrows  in  England,"  in  reply  to  an  mterroga- 
tory  letter  of  E.  D.  whom  the  writers  of  the 
Biographia  Britannica  suppose  to  be,  if  rightly 
printed,  W.  D.  or  Sir  Wuliam  Dugdale,  one  of 
orowne's  correspondents.  These  are  declared 
by  Browne,  in  concurrence,  I  think,  with  all 
other  antiquaries,  to  be  for  the  most  part  fiineral 
monuments.  He  proves,  that  both  the  Danes 
and  Saxons  buried  their  men  of  eminence  under 
piles  of  earth,  "which  admitting  (says  he)  neither 
omament,  epitaph,  nor  inscription,  may,  if  earth- 
quakes spare  them,  outlast  other  monuments ; 
obelisks  have  their  term,  and  pyramids  will  tum- 

•  Howell,  in  hia  Inaiructlcma  for  Foreign  TraTel  tiaaenn 
directly  the  reverse  of  what  Johnson  here  ascribes  to 
liim  :  **I  have  beaten  my  brains  (ho  says)  to  make  one 
K«'!  lence  gootl  Italian  and  congruous  Latin,  but  could 
nvyn  do  u ;  but  in  Spanish  it  is  very  Teaaible,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, ki  this  itanxa : 

Infauiita  Oroccia  tu  parts  gentes 
Lubricai«.  sed  amicitias  dolosas 
Machinando  frawicH  cantilosas 
Ruinando  animate  innocenies, 

which  Is  Rood  Latin  eimush  ;  and  yet  is  vulgar  Spanish, 
iiueiligib^e  by  every  plebeian.** 


ble ;  but  these  moantainous  monuments  mar 
stand,  and  are  like  to  have  the  same  period  with 
the  earth." 

In  the  next,  he  answers  two  geographical  ques- 
tions ;  one  conccmiiic  Troas,  mentioned  in  the 
Acts  and  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  which  he  deter- 
mines to  be  the  city  built  near  the  ancient  Ilium  ; 
and  the  other  concerning  the  Dead  Sea,  of  whidi 
he  sivcs  the  same  account  with  other  writers. 

Another  letter  treats  "  Of  the  Answers  of  the 
Oracle  of  Apollo,  at  Delphos,"  to  Croesus,  King 
of  Lydia.  In  this  tract  notliing  deserves  notice, 
more  than  that  Browne  considers  the  orades  as 
evidently  and  indubitably  supernatural,  and 
founds  all  his  disouisition  upon  that  postulate. 
He  wonders  why  tde  physiologists  of  oid,  having 
such  means  of  instruction,  did  not  inquire  into  the 
secrets  of  nature  :  but  judiciously  concludes,  that 
such  questions  would  probably  have  been  vain  ; 
"  for  in  matters  coffnosciblc,  and  fonned  for  our 
disquisition,  our  industry  must  be  our  Oracle,  and 
reason  our  Apollo." 

The  pieceH  that  remain  are,  "  A  Prophecy  con- 
cerning the  future  State  of  several  Nations  •"  in 
which  Browne  plainly  discovers  his  expectation 
to  be  the  same  with  that  entertained  lately  with 
more  confidence  by  Dr.  Berkeley,  "  that  America 
will  be  the  scat  of  the  fiflh  empire  ;"  and  '*  Mu- 
seum clausum,  sive  Bibliotheca  abscondita  j'*  in 
which  the  author  amuses  himself  with  imagining 
the  existence  of  books  and  curiosities,  either  never 
in  being  or  irrevocably  lost. 

These  nieces  I  have  recounted  as  they  are 
ranged  in  fenison's  collection,  because  the  editor 
has  given  no  account  of  the  time  at  which  anv  of 
them  were  written.  Some  of  them  are  of  little 
value,  more  than  as  tliey  gratify  the  mind  with 
the  picture  of  a  great  scholar,  turning  his  learning 
into  amusement ;  or  show  upon  how  great  a  vi^ 
ricty  of  inquiries  the  same  mind  has  been  success 
fully  employed. 

The  other  collection  of  his  posthumous  pieces^ 
published  in  octavo,  London,  1722,  contains, 
"  Repertorium ;  or,  some  Account  of  the  Tombs 
and  Monuments  in  the  Cathedral  of  Norwich  :** 
where,  as  Tenison  observes,  there  is  not  matter 
proportionate  to  the  skill  of  the  antiquary. 

The  other  pieces  are  "Answers  to  Sir  William 
Dugdale's  Inquiries  about  the  Fens ;  a  letter  oo»> 
cerning  Ireland  ;  another  relating  to  Urns  newly 
discovered ;  some  short  strictures  on  different  sul^ 
jects ;  and  a  letter  to  a  friend,  on  the  death  of  hia 
mtimate  friend,"  published  singly  by  the  author's 
son  in  1690. 

There  is  inserted  in  the  Biographia  Britannica, 
''A  letter  containing  instructions  for  the  study 
of  Physic;"  which,  with  the  essays  here  offered  to 
thepublic,  completes  the  works  of  Dr.  Browne. 

To  the  life  of  this  learned  man  there  remains 
little  to  be  added,  but  that  in  16C5,  ho  was  chosen 
honorary  fellow  of  the  college  of  physicians,  as 
a  man,  "  Virttite  et  literis  ornatissimus," — em^ 
nently  embellished  with  liti>rature  and  virtue: 
and,  m  1671,  received,  at  Norwich,  the  honour  of 
knighthood  from  Charies  II.  a  prince,  who,  with 
many  frailties  and  vices,  had  yet  skill  to  discover 
excellence,  and  virtue  to  reward  it  with  such 
honorary  distinctions  at  loa^t  as  cost  him  nothing, 
yet,  conferred  by  a  king  so  judicious  and  so 
much  beloved,  bad  the  power  of  giving  merit  new 
lustre  and  grc>ater  po))ularity. 

Thus  he  lived  m  high  reputation,  till  m  bis 
I  scvcnty^sixth  year  he  was  seized  with  a  colic^ 
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which,  after  having  tortured  him  about  a  week^ 

Sut  an  end  to  bis  life  at  Norwich,  on  his  birth- 
ay,Octobcr  1 9th,  1 682.*  Some  of  his  last  words 
were  expressions  of  submission  to  the  will  of 
God,  and  fearlessness  of  doath. 

He  Uca  buried  in  the  church  of  St  Peter  Man- 
croft,  in  Norwich,  with  this  inscription  on  a  mural 
monument,  placed  on  the  south  pillar  of  the  altar: 

M.  S. 

Hie  aitua  eat  THOMAS  BROWNE,  M.  D. 

El  mile!*. 

Anno  160'),  Londini  nntus  ; 

Gknernaa  fnmilia  apwl  Umon 

In  a^o  Cpatricnsi  oriuiidua. 

Schola  primum  Wintoiiiensi,  pootea 

In  Coll.  Pembr. 

Apud  Oxonienses  bonis  literla 

Haud  leviter  irabiiiua ; 

In  urbe  hac  Noritovic<>nai  medirinam 

Aiteegregia,  rt  felici  8ucce:>HU  profi'^^ua  ; 

Scriptis  quibua  liiuli,  Rbligio  Medici 

Bt  PsBrDODOxiA  EpiDBMiCA,  aliisquo 

Per  orbem  noilssimus. 

VlrprudeniiflHimu^i,  iniegcrrimiis,  doctiaaimus} 

Obilt  Octob.  19,  1692. 

Fie  poaiiii  maeKtis-iima  conjux 

Da.  Doroth.  Br. 

Near  the  foot  of  this  pillar 

Liea  9irThoraa.s  Browne,  knt.  and  doctor  in  physic, 

Author  of  Reliirlo  Medici,  and  other  learned Itooka, 

Who  practised  phytic  in  Thia  city  46  years. 

And  died  Oct.  ItiH-i,  in  the  7<th  year  of  hia  a^e. 

In  memory  of  whom, 

Dame  Dorothy  Browne,  who  had  imvn  hia  afleclionate , 

Wife  47  years,  caused  this  monument  to  bo 

Erected. 

Besides  this  lady,  who  died  in  1685,  he  left  a 
son  and  three  dauffhtcrs.  Of  the  daughters  no- 
thing very  remarkable  is  known  :  but  his  son 
Edward  Browne,  requires  a  particular  mention. 

He  was  bom  about  the  year  1642 ;  and,  after 
having  passed  through  the  classes  of  the  school  at 
Norwich,  became  bachelor  of  physic  at  Cain- 
bridge;  and  afterwards  removing  to  Merton  Col- 
lege, in  Oxford,  was  admitted  there  to  the  some 
degree,  and  at^envards  made  a  doctor.  In  I66S, 
he  visited  part  of  Gennany ;  and  in  the  year  fol- 
lowing made  a  wider  excursion  into  Austria,  Hun- 
gary, and  Thessaly;  where  tlio  Turkish  sultan 
Uien  kept  his  court  at  Lanssa.  He  allcrwards 
passed  tnrough  Italy.  Hia  skill  in  natural  history 
made  him  particulajrly  attentive  to  mines  and  me- 
tallurgy. Upon  his  return  he  published  an  ac- 
count of  the  countries  through  which  he  had 
Iiassed :  which  I  have  heard  commended  by  a 
earned  traveller,  who  has  visited  many  places 
after  him,  as  written  with  scrupulous  and  exact 
veracity,  such  as  is  scarcely  to  he  found  in  an^ 
other  book  of  the  same  kind.  But  whatever  it 
may  contribute  to  the  instruction  of  a  naturalist, 
I  cannot  recommend  it  as  likely  to  give  much 
pleasure  to  common  readers ;  for  whether  it  be 
that  the  world  is  very  uniform,  and  therefore  he 
who  is  resolved  to  aohere  to  truth  will  have  few 
novelties  to  relate;  or  that  Dr.  Browne  was,  by 
the  train  of  his  studies,  led  to  inquire  most  after 
those  things  by  which  the  greatest  part  of  man- 
kind is  little  aficcted ;  a  ^reat  part  of  his  book 
seems  to  contain  very  unimportant  accounts  of 
his  passage  from  one  place  wncrc  he  saw  little,  to 
another  where  he  saw  no  more. 

Upon  his  return,  he  prartiscd  phv.^ir  in  Lon- 
don; was  made  physician  first  to  Cimrh's  II.  and 
afterwards,  in  1682,  to  SL  Bartliolomcw's  llospi- 
taL     About  the  same  time  be  joined  his  name  to 
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those  of  many  other  eminent  men,  in  ^^a  tmiBla- 

tion  of  Plutarch's  Lives."  He  was  first  censor, 
then  elect,  and  treasurer  of  the  college  of  physi- 
cians; of  which,  in  1705,  he  was  cboscn  presi- 
dent, and  held  his  office  till  in  1 70S,  he  diea  in  a 
degree  of  estimation  suitable  to  a  man  so  various- 
ly accomplished,  that  King  Charles  had  honourfid 
him  with  this  panegyric,  that  "he  was  as  learned 
as  any  of  the  college,  and  as  well-bred  as  any  of 
the  court." 

Of  every  great  and  eminent  character,  part 
breaks  forth  into  public  view,  and  part  lies  hid  in 
domestic  privacy.  Those  qualities,  which  have 
been  exerted  in  any  known  and  lasting  perform- 
ances, may,  at  any  distance  of  time,  be  traced  and 
estimated ;  but  silent  excellencies  are  soon  for- 
gotten ;  and  tliose  minute  piH'uUarities  which  dis- 
criminate every  man  from  all  others,  if  they  are 
not  recorded  by  those  whom  personal  knowKxige 
enables  to  observe  th(»m,  ore  irrecoverably  lost 
This  mutilation  of  character  must  have  happened, 
among  many  others,  to  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  had 
it  not  been  delinealtxl  by  his  friend,  Mr.  White- 
foot,  **  who  esteemed  it  an  especial  favour  of 
Providence,  to  have  had  a  particular  acquaintance 
with  him  for  two-thirds  of  his  life."  Part  of  his 
observations  I  shall  therefore  copy. 

*'  For  a  character  of  liis  person,  his  complexion 
and  hair  was  answerable  to  his  name ;  his  stature 
%vas  moderate,  and  a  habit  of  bodv  neitlier  fat  not 
lean,  but  clcdpKos. 

'4n  his  habit  of  clothing,  he  had  an  aversion  to 
all  finery,  and  afil'cted  plainness  botli  in  thefasluon 
and  ornaments.  He  ever  wore  a  cloak  or  booU, 
when  few  others  did.  He  kept  himself  always 
very  warm,  and  thought  it  most  safe  so  to  dio, 
though  he  never  loaded  himself  with  such  a  mul- 
titude of  garments,  as  Suetonius  reports  of  Au- 
gustus, enough  to  clothe  a  good  family. 

"  The  horizon  of  his  understanding  was  much 
larger  than  tlie  hemisphere  of  the  world :  all  that 
was  visible  in  the  heavens  he  comprehended  so 
well,  that  few  that  are  under  them  knew  so  much: 
he  could  tell  the  number  of  the  visible  stars  in  his 
horizon,  and  call  them  all  by  their  names  that  hdd 
any;  and  of  the  earth  he  had  such  a  minute  and 
exact  geographical  knowledge,  as  if  he  had  been 
by  Divine  Providence  ordained  surveyor-general 
of  the  whole  terrestrial  orb,  and  its  products,  mi- 
nerals, plants,  and  animals.  He  was  so  curious 
a  botanist,  that,  besides  the  specifical  distinction^ 
he  made  nice  and  elaborate  observations,  equally 
useful  as  entertaining. 

"His  memory,  though  not  so  emment  as  tliat 
of  Seneca  or  Scaliger,  was  capacious  and  tena- 
cious, insomuch  as  he  remembered  all  that  was 
remarkable  in  any  book  that  he  had  read :  and 
not  only  knew  all  persons  again  that  he  had  ever 
seen  at  any  distance  of  time,  but  remembered  the 
circumstances  of  their  bodies,  and  their  particular 
discourses  and  speecheSb 

"  In  the  Latin  poets  he  remembered  every  totng 
that  was  acute  and  pungent;  he  had  read  most 
of  the  historians,  ancient  and  modem,  whcrcia 
hi?  observations  were  singular,  not  taken  notice 
of  by  common  readers ;  he  was  excellent  compa- 
ny when  he  was  at  leisure,  and  expressed  mors 
lipht  than  heat  in  the  temper  of  his  brain. 

"He  had  no  ilrsjxitiral  power  over  his  aflec- 
tions  and  passions,  (that  was  a  privilege  of  origi- 
nal perfection,  forfeited  by  the  neglect  of  the  use 
of  it,)  but  as  large  a j>orttical  power  over  them  as 
any  Stoic,  or  man  of  his  time;  whereof  be  gay* 
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w  gnat  experiment^  tliat  hehath  vety  rarely  been 
knovm  to  have  been  overcome  with  any  of  them. 
The  stroneest  that  were  found  in  him,  both  of 
the  irascible  and  concupisciblc,  were  under  the 
control  of  his  reason.  Of  admiration,  which  is 
one  of  them,  being  the  only  product  either  of  ig- 
norance or  uncommon  knowledge,  he  had  more 
and  less  than  other  men,  upon  uie  same  account 
of  his  knowing  more  than  others ;  so  that  though 
he  met  with  many  rarities,  he  admired  them  not 
so  much  as  others  do. 

"He  was  never  seen  to  be  transported  with 
mirth,  or  dejected  with  sadness ;  always  cheerful 
but  rarely  merry,  at  any  sensible  rate ;  seldom 
heard  to  break  a  jest ;  and  when  he  did,  he  would 
be  apt  to  blush  at  the  levity  of  it:  his  gravity  was 
naturaJ,  without  affectation. 

''His  modesty  was  visible  in  a  natural  habitual 
blush,  which  was  increased  upon  the  least  occa- 
«ion,  and  oft  discovered  without  any  observable 
cause. 

''They  that  knew  no  more  of  him  than  by  the 
briskness  of  his  writings,  found  themselves  de- 
ceived in  their  expectation,  when  they  came  in  his 
company,  noting  the  gravity  and  sobriety  of  his 
aspect  and  conversation ;  so  free  from  loquacity 
or  much  talkativeness,  that  he  was  sometimes 
difficult  to  be  engaged  in  anv  discourse ;  though 
when  he  was  so,  it  was  always  singular,  and 
never  trite  or  vulgar.  Parsimonious  m  nothing 
but  his  time,  whereof  he  made  as  much  improve- 
ment, with  as  little  loss  as  any  man  in  it :  when 
he  had  any  to  spare  from  his  drudging  practice,  he 
Was  scarce  patient  of  any  diversion  from  his  study; 
so  impatient  of  sloth  and  idleness,  that  he  would 
say  he  could  not  do  nothing. 

"  Sir  Thomas  understood  most  of  the  European 
lanpiages;  viz.  all  that  are  in  Hutter's  Bible, 
which  he  made  use  of.  The  Latin  and  Greek 
he  understood  critically ;  the  Oriental  languages, 
which  never  wcrq  vernacular  in  this  part  of  the 
'World,  he  thought  the  use  of  them  would  not  an- 
swer the  time  and  pains  of  learning  them;  yet 
had  so  great  a  veneration  for  the  matrix  of  them, 
viz.  the  Hebrew,  consccratod  to  the  oracles  of 
God,  that  he  was  not  content  to  be  totally  igno- 
rant of  it ;  though  very  little  of  his  science  is  to 
be  found  in  any  books  of  that  primitive  language. 
"  And  though  much  is  said  to  be  written  in  tlie 
derivative  idioms  of  that  tonpie,  especially  the 
Arabic,  yet  he  was  satisfied  with  the  translations, 
wherein  he  found  nothing  admirable. 

"In  his  religion  he  continued  in  the  same  mind 
which  he  haa  declared  in  his  first  book,  written 
when  he  was  but  thirty  years  old,  his  Rdigio  JV/e- 
diei^  wherein  he  fully  assented  to  that  of  the  church 
of  England,  preferring  it  before  any  in  the  world, 
as  did  the  learned  Grotius.  He  attended  the 
public  service  very  constantly,  when  he  was  not 
withheld  by  his  practice ;  never  missed  the  sacra- 
ment in  his  pansb,  if  he  were  in  town ;  read  the 
best  English  sermons  he  could  hear  of,  with  libe- 
ral applause ;  and  delighted  not  in  controversies. 
In  his  last  sickness,  wherein  he  continued  about 
a  week^B  time,  enduring  great  pain  of  the  colic, 
besides  a  continual  fever,  with  as  much  patience 
as  hath  been  seen  in  any  man,  without  any  pre- 
tence of  Stoical  apathy,  animosity,  or  vanity  of 
not  being  concerned  thereat,  or  suf&nng  no  im- 
peachment of  happiness. — J>rihU  a^tj,  dolor. 

"His  patience  was  founded  upon  the  Christian 
philosopoy,  and  a  sound  faith  of  God's  providence, 
and  a  meek  and  holy  submission  Uiereunto,  which 
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he  expressed  in  few  words.  I  visited  fahn  near 
his  end,  when  he  had  not  strength  to  hear  or  speak 
much ;  the  last  words  which  I  heard  from  him 
were,  besides  some  expressions  of  dearnesi,  that 
he  did  freely  submit  to  the  will  of  God,  being  witlv- 
out  fear:  he  had  often  triumphed  over  the  king 
of  terrors  in  others,  and  given  many  repulses  in 
the  defence  of  patients ;  but,  when  his  own  turn 
came,  he  submitted  with  a  meek,  rational,  and  re- 
ligious courage. 

"He  might  have  made  good  the  old  saying  of 
Dot  Ga/enus  opes,  had  he  lived  in  a  place  ttiat 
could  have  afforded  it  But  his  indulgence  and 
liberality  to  his  children,  espedally  in  their  travels, 
two  of  ois  sons  in  divers  countries,  and  two  of 
his  daughters  in  France,  spent  liim  more  than  a 
little.  He  was  liberal  in  his  house-entertainments 
and*  in  his  charity ;  he  left  a  comfortable,  but  no 

great  estate,  both  to  his  lady  and  children,  gained 
y  his  own  industry. 

"  Such  was  his  sagacity  and  knowledge  of  all 
history,  ancient  and  modern,  and  his  obsenmtions 
thereupon  so  singular,  that  it  hatli  been  said  by 
them  that  knew  him  best,  that  if  his  profession, 
and  place  of  abode,  would  have  suited  nis  ability, 
he  would  have  made  an  extraordinaiy  man  for  the 
privy  council,  not  much  inferior  to  the  famous 
Padre  Paulo,  the  late  oracle  of  the  Venetian  state. 

"Though  he  were  no  prophet,  nor  son  of  a  pro- 
phet, yet  in  that  faculty  wnich  comes  nearest  it 
ne  excelled,  i.  e.  the  stochastic,  wherein  he  was 
seldom  mistaken  as  to  future  events,  as  well  pub- 
lic as  private;  but  not  apt  to  discover  any  pre- 
sages or  superstition.'' 

It  is  observable,  that  he,  who  in  his  earlier 
years  had  read  all  the  books  against  religion,  was 
in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  averse  from  controver- 
sies. To  play  with  important  truths,  to  disturb 
tlie  repose  of  cstablishect  tenets,  to  subtilize  objec- 
tions, and  elude  proof,  is  too  often  the  sport  ot 
youUiful  vanity,  of  which  maturcr  experience 
commonly  repents.  There  is  a  time  when  eveir 
man  is  weaiy  of  raising  difficulties  only  to  task 
himself  witli  the  solution,  and  desires  to  enjoy 
truth  without  the  labour  or  hazard  of  contest 
There  is,  perhaps,  no  better  method  of  encounter- 
ing  these  troublesome  irruptions  of  skepticism^ 
with  which  inquisitive  minds  are  frequently  ha^^ 
rassed,  than  that  which  Browne  declares  himself 
to  have  taken:  "If  there  arise  any  doubts  in  my 
way  I  do  forget  them ;  or  at  least  defer  them,  till 
my  better  settled  judgment,  and  more  manly  rea» 
son  be  able  to  resolve  them :  for  I  perceive,  every 
man's  reason  is  his  best  (Edipus,  and  will,  upon  a 
reasonable  truce,  find  a  way  to  loose  those  bonds, 
wherewith  the  subtilties  of*^  error  have  enchained 
our  more  flexible  and  tender  judgments." 

The  foregoing  character  may  be  confirmed 
and  enlarged  by  many  passages  in  the  "  Religio 
Medici ;"  in  which  it  appears,  from  Whitefoot's 
testimony,  that  the  an/bor,  though  no  veiy  sparing 
panegyrist  of  himself,  had  not  exceeded  the  truth, 
with  respect  to  his  attainments  or  visible  qualities. 

There  are,  indeed,  some  interior  and  secret 
virtues,  which  a  man  may  sometimes  have  with- 
out tlie  knowledge  of  others  ;  and  may  sometimes 
assume  to  himself,  without  sufficient  reasons  for 
his  opinion.  It  is  charged  U|K)n  Browne,  by  Dr. 
Watts,  as  an  instance  of  arrogant  temerity,  that, 
after  a  long  detail  of  his  attainments,  he  declares 
himself  to  have  escaped  "  the  first  and  father-sin 
of  pride."  A  perusal  of  the  "  Religio  Medici" 
will  not  much  contribute  to  produce  a  belief  of  the 
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aathoi^  GKemptioii  fiom  thii  fiuliep-ni :  piide  is 
a  vicoy  which  pride  itMlf  inclmes  evenr  man  to 
find  iQ  others,  and  to  overiook  in  himselT. 

As  easily  may  we  be  nustaken  in  estimatinff 
oor  own  courage,  as  our  own  humility;  and 
therefore,  when  Browne  shows  himself  persuaded, 
that  '*  he  could  lose  an  arm  without  a  tear,  or 
with  a  few  groans  be  quartered  to  pieces,**  I  am 
not  sure  that  he  felt  in  himself  any  uncommon 
powers  of  endurance ;  or,  indeed,  any  thing  more 
than  a  sudden  effervescence  of  imagination,  which, 
uncertain  and  involuntary  as  it  is,  he  mistook  for 
-settled  resolution. 

**  That  there  were  not  many  extant,  that  in  a 
■noble  way  feared  the  face  of  death  less  than  him- 
mI^"  he  might  likewise  believe  at  a  veiy  easy 
expense,  whUe  death  was  yet  at  a  distance ;  but 
the  time  will  come  to  every  human  being,  when 
it  must  be  known  how  well  he  can  bear  to  die ; 
and  it  has  app«&red  that  our  author's  fortitude  did 
not  desert  him  in  the  great  hour  of  trial. 

It  was  observed  by  some  of  the  remarkers  on 
the  **  Religio  Medici,"  that  "  the  author  was  yet 
alive,  and  might  grow  worse  as  well  as  better ;" 
it  is  therefore  happy,  that  this  suspicion  can  be 
obviated  by  a  testimony  given  to  the  continuance 
of  his  virtue,  at  a  time  when  death  had  set  him 
fiee  from  danger  of  change,  and  his  panegyrist 
fiom  temptation  to  flatteiy. 

But  it  IS  not  on  the  praises  of  others,  but  on 
his  own  writings,  that  he  is  to  depend  for  the  es- 
teem of  posteri^ ;  of  which  he  will  not  easily 
be  deprived  while  learning  shall  have  any  re- 
verence among  men ;  for  mere  is  no  science  in 
which  he  does  not  discover  some  skill ;  and  scarce 
any  kind  of  knowledge,  pro&ne  or  sacred,  ab- 
struse or  elegant^  which  he  does  not  appear  to 
have  cultivatMl  with  success. 

His  exuberance  of  knowledge,  and  plenitude 
«f  ideas,  sometimes  obstruct  the  tendency  of  his 
reasoning  and  the  clearness  of  his  decisions ;  on 
whatever  subject  he  employed  his  mind,  there 
started  up  immediately  so  many  images  before 
him,  that  ne  lost  one  byerasping  anoUier.  His 
memoir  supplied  him  with  so  many  illustrations, 
parallel  or  dependent  notions,  that  be  was  always 
starting  into  collateral  considerations:  but  the 
spirit  and  vigour  of  his  pursuit  always  gives  de- 
light ;  and  the  reader  follows  him,  without  leluc- 
tance,  through  his  mazes,  in  themselves  flowery 
and  [AeasRig,  and  ending  at  the  point  originally 
in  view. 

**  To  have  great  excellences  and  great  faults, 
magmt  virtutesy  nee  minora  vitia,  is  the  poesy," 
sajrs  our  author,  "of  the  best  natures."    Thi 
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poesy  may  be  properly  applied  to  the  style  of 
Browne ;  it  is  vigorous,  but  rugged  ;  it  is  learned, 
but  pedantic ;  it  is  deep,  but  obscure  ;  it  strikes, 
but  does  not  please ;  it  commands,  but  does  not 
allure :  his  troops  are  harsh,  and  his  combinations 
uncouth.  He  fell  into  an  age  in  which  our  lan- 
gua^  began  to  lose  the  stability  which  it  had 
obtamed  m  the  time  of  Elizabeth ;  and  was  con- 
sidered by  evety  writer  as  a  subject  on  which  he 
might  tij  his  plastic  skill,  by  moulding  it  accord- 
ing to  his  o^wn  Taney.  Milton,  in  consequence  of 
this  encroaching  license,  began  to  introduce  the 
Latin  idiom :  and  Browne,  though  he  gave  less 
disturbance  to  our  structures  in  phraseology,  yet 
poured  in  a  multitude  of  exotic  words ;  many, 
mdeed,  useful  and  significant,  which,  if  rgccteil, 
must  be  supplied  by  circumlocution,  such  as  com- 
9ien$qlil$  ios  the  state  of  maiiy  Living  at  the  same 


table;  but  many  mpofluous,  aa  a  jMralagiMi  ftr 
an  unreasonable  doubt;  and  some  so  obscure^ 
that  they  oonccHd  his  meaning  rather  than  explain 
it,  as  artkrUietd  analogieB,  for  parts  that  serve  some 
animals  in  the  place  of  joints. 

His  style  is,  indeed,  a  tissue  of  many  languages ; 
a  mixture  of  heterogeneous  words,  brought  to- 
gether &om  distant  regions,  with  terms  originally 
appropriated  to  one  art,  and  drawn  by  vurfenoe 
into  the  service  of  anotlier.  He  must,  however, 
be  confessed  to  have  augmented  our  philosophical 
diction  ;  and  in  defence  of  his  uncommon  wcmls 
and  expressions,  we  must  consider,  that  he  had 
uncommon  sentiments,  and  was  not  content  (a 
express  in  many  words  that  idea  for  which  any 
language  could  supply  a  single  term. 

But  his  innovations  are  sometimes  j^easing^ 
and  his  temerities  happy:  he  has  many  verba 
^ardentioj  forcible  expressions,  which  he  would 
never  have  found  but  by  venturing  to  the  utmost 
verge  of  propriety ;  and  flights  which  would  nevei 
have  been  reached,  but  by  one  who  had  veiy  Gttia 
fear  of  the  shame  of  falhng. 

Th^re  remains  yet  an  ^objection  against  (he 
writings  of  Browne,  more  formidable  than  the 
animadversions  of  criticism.  There  are  passages 
from  which  some  have  taken  occasion  to  inuik 
lum  among  deists,  and  others  among  atheists.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  guess  how  any  such  conchi- 
sion  should  be  formed,  had  not  experience  shown 
that  there  are  two  sorts  of  men  wuling  to  enlaiga 
the  catalogue  of  infidels. 

It  has  l:^en  long  observed,  that  an  atheist  has 
no  just  reason  for  endeavouring  conversions ;  and 
yet  none  harass  those  minds  which  they  can  in- 
fluence with  more  importunity  of  solicitation  to 
adopt  their  opinions.  In  proportion  as  they  doubt 
the  truth  of  uieir  own  doctrines,  they  are  desirous 
to  gain  the  attestation  of  another  understanding 
and  industrioudy  labour  to  win  a  proselyte,  and 
eagerly  catch  at  the  slightest  pretence  to  ^igniff 
their  sect  with  a  celebrated  name.^ 

The  others  become  fiiends  to  infidelitf  only  by 
unskilful  hostility ;  men  of  rigid  orthodfo^nr,  cau- 
tious conversation,  and  religious  asperity.  Among 
these,  it  is  too  frequently  the  practice,  to  make  in 
their  neat  concessions  to  atheism,  or  deism,  whidi 
their  most  confident  advocates  liad  never  dared 
to  daim,  or  to  hope.  A  sally  of  levity,  an  idle 
paradox,  an  indecent  jest,  an  unrcasonabie  objec- 
tion, are  suffident,  in  the  opinion  of  these  men, 
to  efiace  a  name  from  the  hsts  of  Christianity,  to 
exdude  a  soul  from  everlasting  life.  Such  men 
are  so  watchful  to  censure,  that  they  have  seldom 
much  care  to  look  for  favourable  interpretations 
of  ambiguities,  to  set  the  general  tenor  of  life 
against  single  failures,  or  to  snow  how  soon  any 
shp  of  inadvertency  has  been  expiated  by  sorrow 
and  retraction;  but  let  fly  their  fnlminadoDB, 
without  mercy  or  prudence,  against  slight  ofiences 
or  casual  temerities,  against  crimes  never  com- 
mitted, or  immediately  repented. 

The  infidel  knows  well  what  he  is  doing.  He 
is  endeavouring  to  supply,  by  authority,  Uie  de- 
fidency  of  his  arguments ;  and  to  make  his  cause 
less  invidious,  by  showing  numbers  on  his  side : 
he  will,  therefore,  not  change  his  conduct,  till  he 
reforms  his  prindples.    But  the  zealot  should  re- 

*  Therofore  no  heretics  desire  to  spread 
Their  wild  opiniomi  like  these  Epicures. 
For  80  their  staggering  thoughts  are  coaipotad. 
And  other  men^s  assent  their  doubt  assures. 
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coUee^  tint  he  i«  bbooring  by  fhiB  freqaem^  of 
eKoommunication,  against  his  own  causey  and 
voluntarily  adding  strength  to  the  enemies  of 
truth.  It  must  alwajrs  be  the  condition  of  a  great 
part  of  mankind  to  reject  and  embrace  tenets 
upon  the  authority  d  those  whom  they  think 
wiser  than  themselves ;  and,  therefore,  the  addi- 
tion of  every  name  to  infidelity  in  some  degree 
invalidates  that  argument  upon  which  the  religion 
of  nraltitudes  is  necessarily  founded. 

^  Men  may  difier  from  each  other  in  many  reli- 
gious opinions,  and  yet  all  may  retain  the  essen- 
tials of  chiistiani^ ;  men  may  sometimes  esAeriy 
dispute^  and  yet  not  difier  much  from  one  an^er : 
the  rigorous  persecutors  of  error  should,  Ifaere- 
ibre^  enlighten  their  zeal  with  knowledge^  and 
teanper  tteir  orthodoxy  with  charity ;  that  charity, 
without  which  orthodoxy  is  vain ;  charity  that 
**  tfainketh  no  evil,"  but  ^  hopeth  all  things,"  and 
*'endureth  all  things." 

Whether  Browne  has  been  numbered  among 
the  contemnen  of  religion  by  the  fury  of  its 
ftiends,  or  the  artifice  of  its  enemies,  it  is  no 
difficult  task  to  replace  him  amoog  the  most  seal- 
•us  professors  of  Christianity.  He  may,  perhaps, 
■I  the  ardour  of  his  imagination,  have  hazarded 
an  expression^  whidi  a  mind  intent  upon  faults 
may  interpret  mto  heresy,  if  considered  apart  from 
therastoifaisdisoourse;  but  a  phrase  is  not  to  be 
•pposed  to  volumes ;  there  is  scaroely  a  writer  to 
be  fimnd,  whose  proSfeesion  was  not  divinity,  that 
has  so  frequently  testified  his  belief  of  the  sacred 
writings,  has  appealed  to  them  with  such  un- 
limitea  submission,  or  mentioned  them  with  such 
vnvaried  reverence. 

It  is^  indeed,  somewhat  wonderful,  thai  he 
should  be  placed  without  the  pale  of  christiani^, 
who  declares,  **  that  he  assumes  the  honourable 
style  of  a  christian,"  not  because  it  is  ''  the  reli- 
l^n  of  his  oountiy,"  but  because  ^  having  in  his 
riper  years  and  coofiimed  judgment  seen  and  ex- 


amined all,  he  finds  himself  obliged,  by  the  prin- 
ciples of  grace,  and  the  law  of  his  own  reason, 
to  embrace  no  other  name  but  this :"  who  to  sp^ 
dfy  his  persuasion  yet  more,  tells  us,  that  '*  he  is 
of  the  Keforroed  religion ;  of  the  same  belief  our 
Saviour  taught,  the  apostles  disseminated,  the 
&ther8  authorised,  and  the  martyrs  confiiined ;" 
who,  though  ''paradoxical  in  philosophy,  loves 
in  divinity  to  keep  the  beaten  road ;  and  pleases 
himself  toat  he  has  no  taint  of  heresy,  schism,  ot 
error:"  to  whom, ''  where  the  Scripture  is  silenti 
the  Church  is  a  text ;  where  that  speaks,  tis  but 
a  comment ;"  and  who  uses  not  '*  the  dictates  of 
his  own  reaaoD,  but  where  there  is  a  joint  silence 
of  both :  who  blesses  himself  that  ne  lived  not 
in  the  days  of  miracles,  when  fiiith  had  been 
thrust  upon  him ;  but  enjoys  that  greater  bless- 
ing, pronounced  to  all  that  believe  and  saw  not" 
He  cannot  surely  be  charged  with  a  defect  of 
fiiith,  who  '*  believes  that  our  Saviour  was  dead, 
and  buried,  and  rose  again,  and  desires  to  see  him 
in  his  glory:"  and  who  affirms  that  ''this  is  not 
much  to  believe ;"  that  "  we  have  reason  to  owe 
this  faith  unto  history :"  and  that "  they  only  had 
the  advantage  of  a  bold  and  noble  fiuth,  who  lived 
before  his  coming ;  and  upon  obscure  prophecies, 
and  mystical  types,  coulo  raise  a  betie£"  Nor 
can  contempt  of^  the  positive  and  ritual  parts  of 
religion  be  imputed  to  nim,  who  doubts,  whether 
a  good  man  would  refuse  a  pcnsoned  eucharist ; 
and  "  who  would  violate  his  own  arm,  rather  than 
a  church." 

The  opinions  of  every  man  must  be  learned 
from  himself:  concerning  his  practice,  it  is  safest 
to  trust  the  evidence  of  others.  Where  these 
testimonies  concur,  no  hi^er  degree  of  historical 
certainty  can  be  obtained ;  and  they  apparently 
coDCur  to  prove,  that  Browne  was  a  zealous  adU 
herent  to  the  faith  of  Christ,  that  he  lived  m  ob^ 
dience  to  his  laws,  and  died  in  confidence  of  his 
mercy. 
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It  often  happens  to  writers,  that  th^  are  known 
only  by  their  works ;  the  incidents  of  a  literaiy 
life  are  seldom  observed,  and  therefore  seldom 
recounted :  but  Ascham  has  escaped  the  common 
fiite  by  the  friendship  of  Edward  Ghuunt,  the 
learned  master  of  Westminster-school,  who  de- 
voted an  oration  to  his  memory,  and  has  marked 
the  various  vicissitudes  of  his  fortune.  Graunt 
either  avoided  the  labour  of  minute  inquiry,  or 
thought  dbmestic  occurrences  unworthy  of  his 
notice :  or,  preferring;  the  character  of  an  orator 
to  that  of  an  historian,  selected  only  such  par- 
ticulare  as  he  could  best  express  or  most  happily 
embellish.  His  narrative  is  therefore  scanty,  and 
I  know  not  by  what  materials  it  can  now  he  am- 
plified. 

RoosR  AscHAM  was  bom  in  the  year  1515,  at 

~»  Firat  nrimeU  before  his  Works,  4to.  published  by 
Bsnnet,  im— H. 


Kirby  Wiske,  (or  Kirby  Wicke,)  a 
Northallerton,  m  Yorkshire,  of  a  family  above 
the  vulgar.  Elis  father,  John  Ascham,  was  house- 
steward  in  the  family  of  Scroop ;  and  in  that  age^ 
when  the  different  orders  of  men  weoe  at  a  greater 
distance  from  each  other,  and  the  manners  of  gen- 
tlemen were  regalarlv  formed  by  menial  services 
in  great  houses,  lived  with  a  very  conspicuous 
reputation.  Margaret  Ascham,  his  wife,  is  said 
to  have  been  allied  to  many  considerable  families, 
but  her  maiden  name  is  not  recorded.  She  had 
three  sons,  of  whom  Roger  was  the  'youngest, 
and  some  daughters :  but  who  can  hope,  that  of 
any  progeny  more  tnan  one  shall  deserve  to  be 
mentioned?  They  lived  married  sixty-seven 
years,  and  at  last  died  together  almost  on  tho 
same  hour  of  the  same  day. 

Roger,  having  passed  his  first  years  under  tiie 
care  of  bis  parents,  was  adopted  into  the  family 
of  Antony  Wingfield,  who  maintandl  hin^  «mI 
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comnutted  his  edaeation,  witb  that  of  his  own 
Bons,  to  the  care  of  one  Bond,  a  domestic  tutor. 
He  veiy  early  discovered  an  unusual  fondness  for 
literature  by  ah  eager  perusal  of  English  books  ; 
and  having  passed  nappily  throuiih  the  scholastic 
rudiments,  was  put  in  1530,  by  his  patron  Wing- 
field,  to  SL  John's  college  in  Cambridge. 

Asciiam  entered  Cambridge  at  a  time  when 
the  last  great  revolution  of  the  intellectual  world 
was  filling  every  academical  mind  with  ardour  or 
anxiety.  The  destniction  of  the  Constantino- 
politan  empire  had  driven  the  Greeks  with  their 
language  into  the  interior  parts  of  Europe,  the 
art  of  printing  had  made  the  books  easily  attain- 
able, and  th,'  Greek  now  began  to  be  taught  in 
England.  The  doctrines  of  Luther  had  already 
filled  all  the  nations  of  the  Romish  communion 
with  controversy  and  dissension.  New  studies 
of  literature,  and  new  tenets  of  reUgion,  found 
employment  for  all  who  were  desirous  of  truth^  or 
amoitious  of  fame.  Learning  was  at  that  time 
prosecuted  with  that  eagerness  and  perseverance 
which  in  this  age  of  indifierencc  and  dissipation 
it  is  not  easy  to  conceive.  To  teach  or  to  learn, 
was  at  once  the  business  and  the  pleasure  of  the 
academical  life  ;  and  an  emulation  of  study  was 
raised  1^  Cheke  and  Smith,  to  which  even  the 
present  age  perhaps  owes  many  advantages,  with- 
out remembering  or  knowing  its  benefactors. 

Ascham  soon  resolved  to  unite  himself  to  those 
who  were  enlarging  the  bounds  of  knowledge, 
and,  immediately  upon  his  admission  into  the 
college,  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  Greek. 
Those  who  were  zealous  for  the  new  learning, 
were  often  no  great  friends  to  the  old  roljoion  ; 
and  Ascham,  as  he  booame  a  Grecian,  became  a 
Protestant.  The  Reformation  was  not  yet  bo- 
gun,  disaffection  to  Popery  was  considered  as  a 
crime  justly  punished  by  exclusion  from  favour 
and  preferment,  and  was  not  yet  opf^nly  professed, 
though  superstition  was  grdduallv  losing  its  hold 
upon  tlie  public  The  study  of  GriM-k  was  repu- 
table enough,  and  Ascham  pursu'-d  it  with  dili- 
gence and  success  equully  conspicuous.  He 
thought  a  languacfc  might  be  most  easily  learned 
by  teaching  it ;  and  when  he  had  obtiiinod  some 
proficiency  in  Greek,  rrad  lectures,  wiiile  he  wa-i 
yet  a  boy,  to  olh^r  boys,  who  wer;i  dojsirous  of 
instni'^iioa.  His  indiistr','  was  much  encoiiraired 
by  Pcmher,  a  man  of  «rr"at  rminciice  at  that  time, 
thoii'/h  I  know  not  th<t  ho  has  left  any  monu- 
ments b  'iii.id  him,  but  what  tho  giMti'ud?  of  his 
friends  and  scholars  has  bestowed.  1  le  was  one 
of  the  great  encouragers  of  Greek  Icamino,  and 
particularly  applautled  Ascham's  lectures,  assur- 
ing him  in  a  letter,  of  which  Grauut  has  preserved 
an  extract,  that  he  would  gain  more  knovvhvlge 
by  explaining  one  of  iEsop's  fables  to  a  boy,  than 
by  hearing  one  of  Homer's  pooms  explained  by 
another. 

Aacham  took  his  bachelor*8  degree  in  1534, 
February  18,  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  his  age :  a 
time  of  ufe  at  which  it  is  more  common  now  to 
enter  the  universities  than  to  take  degrees,  but 
which,  according  to  the  mode«?  of  education  then 
in  use,  had  nothing  of  remarkable  prematurity. 
On  the  2  id  of  March  followinir,  ho  was  chosen 
fellow  of  the  college,  which  election  he  considered 
as  a  second  birth.  Dr.  Metcalf,  the  master  of  the 
college,  a  man,  as  Ascham  tells  us,  ^'  meanly 
learned  himself,  but  no  mean  encouraf^cr  of  learn- 
ing in  others,"  clandestinely  promoted  his  election, 
tfa^uj^h  be  openly  seemed  first  to  oppose  it,  and 


afterwards  to  censure  it,  because  Ascham 
known  to  favour  the  new  opinions ;  and  the  mas- 
ter himself  was  accused  oi  giving  an  unjust  pre- 
ference to  the  Northern  men,  one  of  the  factions 
into  which  this  nation  was  divided,  before  we  could 
find  any  more  important  reason  of  dissension, 
than  that  some  were  l>orn  on  the  Northern  and 
some  on  tlie  Southern  side  of  Trent  Any  cause 
is  sufficient  for  a  quarrel ;  and  the  zealots  of  the 
North  and  South  lived  long  in  such  animoniy, 
that  it  was  thought  necessary  at  Oxford  to  keep 
them  quiet  by  choosing  one  proctor  every  year 
from  each.  • 

He  seems  to  have  been  hitherto  supported  by 
the  bounty  of  Wincfield,  which  his  attainment  of 
a  fellowship  now  freed  him  from  the  necessity  of 
receiving.  Depcndance,  though  in  those  days  it 
was  more  cominon,  and  less  irksome,  than  in  the 
present  state  of  things,  can  never  have  been  fi«» 
from  discontent  j  and  therefore  he  that  was  re- 
leased from  it  must  always  have  rejoiced.  The 
danger  is,  lest  the  joy  of  escaping  from  the  patron 
may  not  leave  sutBcient  memoir  of  the  Iwnefao- 
tor.  Of  this  forgetfulness  Ascham  cannot  be 
accused ;  for  he  is  recorded  to  have  preaenred  the 
most  grateful  and  affectionate  reverence  for  Wing 
field,  and  to  liave  never  grown  weaiy  of  lecoonU 
ing  his  benefits. 

His  reputation  still  increased,  and  many  re- 
sorted to  (lis  chamber  to  hear  the  Greek  wiiten 
explained.  He  was  likewise  eminent  for  other 
accomplishments.  By  the  advice  of  Pember,  he 
had  learned  to  play  on  musical  instruments,  and 
he  was  one  of  the  few  who  excelled  in  the  me- 
chanical art  of  writing,  which  then  began  to  be 
cultivated  among  us,  and  in  which  we  now  sur- 
pass all  other  nations.  He  not  only  vrrote  his 
pages  with  neatness,  but  embellished  them  with 
elegant  draughts  and  illuminations ;  an  art  at  that 
time  so  highly  valued,  that  it  contributed  much 
both  to  his  fame  and  his  fortune^ 

He  became  master  of  arts  in  March,  1537,  in 
his  twenty-first  year,  and  then,  if  not  before,  com- 
menced tutor,  and  publicly  undertook  the  educa- 
tion of  young  men.  A  tutor  of  one-and-twenty, 
however  accomplished  with  learning,  however  ex- 
alted by  genius,  would  now  gain  little  reverence 
or  obedience  ;  but  in  those  days  of  discipline  and 
regularity,  the  authority  of  the  statutes  easily 
supplied  that  of  the  teacher ;  all  power  that  was 
lawful  was  reverenced.  Besides,  young  tutors 
had  still  younger  pupils. 

Ascham  is  said  to  have  courted  his  scholars  to 
study  by  evei^  incitement,  to  have  treated  them 
with  great  kindness,  and  to  have  taken  care  at 
once  to  instil  learning  and  piety,  to  enlighten  their 
minds,  and  to  form  their  manners.  Many  of  his 
scholars  rose  to  great  eminence;  and  among 
them  William  Grindal  was  so  much  distingiiishecL 
that,  by  Chcke's  recommendation,  he  was  called 
to  court  as  a  proper  master  of  languages  for  the 
Lady  Elizabeth. 

There  was  yet  no  established  lecturer  of  Greek : 
the  university  therefore  appointed  Ascham  to  reaa 
in  the  open  schools,  and  paid  him  out  of  the  pub- 
lic purse  an  honoraiy  stipend,  such  as  was  then 
reckoned  sufficiently  liberal.  A  lecture  was  after- 
wards founded  by  King  Henry,  and  he  thai 
quitted  the  schools,  but  continued  to  explain 
Greek  authors  in  his  own  college. 

He  was  at  first  an  opponent  of  the  new  pfo 
nunciation  introduced,  or  rather  of  the  ancient 
restored,  about  this  time  by  Cheke  and  Sniitfa* 
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and  made  some  cantiouB  strugj^es  for  the  com- 
mon practice,  which  the  credit  and  dignity  of  his 
antatronifits  did  not  permit  him  to  defend  very 

{)ubliclv,  or  with  much  vehemence :  nor  were  they 
ong  his  antagonists :  for  either  his  affection  for 
thrir  merit,  or  his  conviction  of  the  cogency  of 
their  arguments,  soon  changed  his  opinion  and  his 
practice,  and  he  adhered  ever  after  to  their  method 
of  utterance. 

Of  tins  controversy  it  is  not  necessary  to  give 
a  circumstantial  account ;  something  of  it  may 
be  found  in  Strype's  Life  of  Smith,  and  some- 
thing in  Baker's  Rcflcotions  upon  Learning ;  it  is 
sufficient  to  remark  here,  that  Cheke's  pronuncia- 
tion was  that  which  now  prevails  in  the  schools  of 
England.  Disquisitions  not  only  verbal,  but  merely 
literal,  are  too  minute  for  popular  narration. 

He  was  not  less  eminent  as  a  writer  of  Latin, 
than  as  a  teacher  of  Greek.  All  the  public  let- 
ters of  the  university  were  of  his  composition  ; 
and  as  little  qnalifications  must  often  bring  great 
abilities  into  notice,  he  was  recommended  to  this 
honourable  employment  not  less  by  the  neatness 
of  his  hand,  than  the  elegance  of  his  style. 

However  grt»at  was  ills  learning,  he  was  not 
always  immured  in  his  chamber ;  but,  being  vale- 
tudinary, and  weak  of  body,  thought  it  necessary 
to  spend  many  hours  in  such  exercises  as  misht 
best  relieve  lum  after  the  fatigue  of  study.  His 
favourite  amusement  was  archery,  in  which  he 
spent,  or,  in  the  opinion  of  others,  lost  so  much 
time,  that  those  whom  either  his  faults  or  virtues 
made  his  enemies,  and  perhaps  some  whose  kind- 
ness wished  him  always  worthily  employed,  did 
not  scruple  to  censure  his  practice,  as  unsuitable  to 
a  man  professing  learning,  and  perhaps  of  bad 
example  in  a  place  of  education.    • 

To  free  himself  from  this  censure  was  one  of 
the  reasons  for  which  he  pu Wished,  in  1544,  his 
"  Toxophilus,  or  the  schole  or  partitions  of  shoot- 
ing," in  which  he  joins  the  praise  with  the  pre- 
cepts of  archery.  He  designed  not  only  to  teach 
the  art  of  shooting,  but  to  give  an  example  of 
diction  more  natural  and  more  truly  English  than 
was  used  by  the  conmion  writers  of  that  age, 
whom  he  censures  for  mingling  exotic  terms  with  - 
their  native  language,  and  of  whom  he  complains, 
that  they  were  made  authors,  not  by  skill  or  edu- 
cation, but  by  arrogance  and  temcnty. 

He  has  not  failed  in  either  of  his  purposes. 
He  has  snfBciently  vindicated  archery  as  an  inno- 
cent, salutary,  useful,  and  liberal  diversion  ;  and 
if  his  precepts  are  of  no  great  use,  he  has  only 
shown,  by  one  example  among  many,  how  little 
tho  hand  can  derive  irom  the  mind,  how  little  in- 
telligence can  conduce  to  dexterity.  In  eveiyart, 
practice  is  much  ;  in  arts  manual,  practice  is  al- 
most the  whole.  Precept  can  at  most  but  warn 
against  error  :  it  can  never  bestow  excellence. 

The  bow  has  been  so  long  disused,  that  most 
English  readers  have  forgotten  its  importance, 
though  it  was  the  weapon  by  which  we  gained 
the  battle  of  Agincouri ;  a  weapon  which,  when 
handled  by  English  veomen,  no  foreign  troops 
were  able  to  resist  \Ve  were  not  only  abler  of 
body  than  the  French,  and  therefore  superior  in 
the  use  of  arms,  which  are  forcible  only  in  propor- 
ti(»n  to  tho  strength  with  which  they  are  handled, 
but  the  national  practice  of  shooting  for  pleasure 
or  for  priz'^s,  l)y  whii  li  every  man  was  inured  to 
aiclirry  from  s  iiifanry,  gave  us  insuperable  ad- 
vantaiic,  ♦)»"  '>ow  rwjuinng  morn  practice  to  skil- 
ful use  than  any  jther  inslrument  of  oftence. 


Fire-arms  ^ere  then  in  then*  infancy  j  and 
though  battcring-]Neces  had  been  some  time  in 
use,  I  know  not  whether  any  soldiers  were  armed 
with  hand-guns,  when  the  "Toxophilus**  was  first 
published.  They  were  soon  after  used  by  the 
the  Spanish  troops,  wLcm  other  nation b  made 
haste  to  imitate  :  but  how  little  they  could  yet 
effect,  will  be  understood  from  the  account  given 
by  the  ingenious  author  of  the  "  Exercise  for  the 
Norfolk  Slilitia." 

"  The  first  muskets  were  very  heavy,  and 
could  not  be  fired  without  a  rest ;  they  had  match- 
locks, an(|  barrels  of  a  wide  bore,  that  carried  a 
large  ball  and  charge  of  powder,  and  did  execu- 
tion at  a  greater  distance. 

"  The  musketeers  on  a  march  carried  only 
their  rest  and  ammunition,  and  had  boys  to  bear 
their  muskets  after  them,  for  which  they  were 
allowed  great  additional  pay. 

"  They  were  very  slow  in  loading,  not  only  by  . 
reason  of  the  unwieldiness  of  the  pieces,  ana  be- 
cause they  carried  the  powder  and  balls  separate, 
but  from  the  time  it  took  to  prepare  and  adjust  the 
match  ;  so  that  their  fire  was  not  near  so  brisk 
as  ours  is  now.  Afterwards  a  lighter  kind  of 
matchlock  musket  came  into  use,  and  they  carried 
their  ammunition  in  bandoliers,  which  were  broad 
belts  that  came  over  the  shoulder,  to  which  were 
hung  several  little  cases  of  wood  covered  with 
leather,  each  containing  a  charge  of  powder ;  the 
balls  they  carried  loose  in  a  pouch  ;  and  they  had 
also  a  pnming-hom  hanging  by  their  side. 

"  The  old  English  writers  call  those  large  mar- 
kets calivers :  the  harauebuze  was  a  lighter  piece, 
that  could  be  fired  witnout  a  rest  The  match- 
lock was  fired  by  a  match  fixed  by  a  kind  of  tonga 
in  tlie  serpentine  or  cock,  whicli,  by  pulling  the 
trigger,  was  brought  down  with  great  quickness 
upon  the  priming  in  the  pan  ;  over  which  there 
was  a  sliding  cover,  which  was  drawn  back  "by 
the  hand  just  at  the  time  of  firing.  ^  There  was  a 
great  deal  of  nicety  and  care  required  to  fit  tho 
match  properly  to  tine  cock,  so  as  to  come  down 
exactly  true  on  the  priming,  to  blow  the  ashes 
from  the  coal,  and  to  guard  the  pan  from  the 
sparks  that  fell  from  it  A  great  deal  of  time 
was  also  lost  in  taking  it  out  of  the  cock,  and  re- 
turning it  between  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand 
every  time  that  the  piece  was  fired  ;  and  wet 
weather  often  rendered  the  matches  useless." 

While  this  was  the  state  of  fire-arms,  and  this 
state  continued  among  us  to  the  civil  war  with 
very  litde  improvement,  it  is  no  wonder  that  l^e 
long-bow  was  preferred  by  Sir  Thomas  Smith, 
who  wrote  of  tlie  choice  of  weapons  in  the  reign 
of  Clneen  Elizabeth,  when  the  use  of  the  bow 
still  continued,  though  the  musket  was  graduaUy 
prevailing;  Sir  John  Hay  ward,  a  writer  yet  later, 
nas,  in  his  history  of  the  Norman  kings,  en- 
deavoured to  evince  the  superiority  of  the  archer 
to  the  musketeer  :  however  in  the  long  peace  of 
King  James,  the  bow  was  wholly  forgotten. 
Guns  have  from  that  time  been  the  weapons  of 
the  English,  as  of  other  nations,  and  as  they  are 
now  improved,  are  certainly  more  efficacious. 

Ascham  had  yet  anotlier  reason,  if  not  for 
writing  his  book,  at  least  for  presenting  it  to 
King  Henry.  England  was  not  then  what  it 
may  be  now  justly  termed,  the  capital  of  litera- 
ture ;  and  therefore  those  who  aspired  to  superior 
degrees  of  excellence,  diought  it  necessary  to 
travel  into  other  countries.  The  purse  ot  As- 
cham  was  not  equal  to  t&e  expense  of  pere^ 
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grinatioB  ;  and  therefore  he  hoped  to  have  it  atij^ 
mented  by  a  pension.  Nor  was  he  wholly  dis* 
appointed  ;  for  the  kin^  rewarded  him  with  a 
yearly  payment  of  ten  pounds. 

A  pension  of  ten  pounds,  granted  by  a  king  of 
England  to  a  man  of  letters,  appears  to  mooern 
readcM's  so  contemptible  a  beneniction,  tli&t  it  is 
not  unworthy  of  inquiry  what  might  be  its  value 
at  that  time,  and  how  much  Ascham  might  be 
enriched  by  it  Notliing  is  more  uncertain  than 
tiie  estimation  of  wealth  by  denominated  money ; 
the  precious  metals  never  retain  long  the  same 
proportion  to  real  commo<Iitios,  and  the  same 
names  in  different  ages  do  not  imply  the  same 
quantity  of  metal  ;  so  that  it  is  equally  difficult 
to  know  how  mucli  money  was  contained  in  any 
nominal  sum,  and  to  find  what  any  supposed 
quantity  of  gold  or  silver  would  purchase  ;  both 
which  are  necessary  to  the  commensuration  of 
money  or  the  adjustment  of  proportion  between 
the  same  sums  at  dif!erent  periods  of  time. 

A  numeral  pound  in  King  Henry^s  time  con- 
tained, as  now,  twenty  shillings  ;  and  therefore 
it  must  be  inquired  what  twenty  shillings  could 
perform.  Bread-corn  is  the  most  certain  standard 
of  the  necessaries  of  life.  Wheat  was  generally  sold 
at  that  time  for  one  shilling  the  bushel ;  if  there- 
fore we  take  five  shillings  the  bushel  for  the  cur- 
rent price,  ten  pounds  were  equivalent  to  fifly. 
But  here  is  danger  of  a  fallacy.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  wheat  was  the  general  bread-corn  of  that 
age  ;  and  if  rye,  barley,  or  oats,  were  the  com- 
mon food,  and  wheat,  as  I  suspect,  only  a  delicacy, 
the  value  of  wheat  will  not  regulate  the  price  of 
other  things.  This  doubt,  however,  is  in  favour 
df  Aacham ;  for  if  we  raise  the  worth  of  wheat, 
we  raise  that  of  his  pension. 

But  the  value  of  money  has  another  variation, 
which  we  are  still  less  able  to  ascertain:  the 
rules  of  custom  or  the  different  needs  of  artificial 
life,  make  that  revenue  little  at  one  time  which  is 
^reat  at  another.  Men  are  rich  and  poor,  not  only 
m  proportion  to  what  they  have,  but  to  what  they 
want  In  some  ages,  not  only  necessaries  are 
cheaper,  but  fewer  things  are  necessary.  In  the 
■fe  of  Ascham,  most  of  the  elegances  and  ex- 
penses of  our  present  fashions  were  unknown  ; 

mmerce  had  not  yet  distributed  superfluity 
through  the  lower  classes  of  the  people,  and  the 
character  of  a  student  implied  fru^ity,  and  r&> 
ouired  no  splendour  to  support  it  His  pension, 
therefore,  reckoning  together  the  wants  which  he 
oooid  supply,  and  the  wants  from  which  he  was 
exempt,  mav  be  estimated,  in  my  opinion,  at  more 
than  a  hundred  pounds  a  year  ;  which,  added  to 
the  income  of  his  fellowship,  put  him  far  enough 
above  distress. 

This  was  a  year  of  good  fortune  to  Ascham. 
He  was  chosen  orator  to  the  university  on  the  re- 
moval of  Sir  John  Cheke  to  court,  where  he  was 
made  tutor  to  Prince  Edward.  A  man  once  dis- 
tinguished soon  gains  ad  mirera.  Ascham  was  now 
received  to  notice  by  many  of  the  nobility,  and  by 
great  ladies,  among  whom  it  was  then  the  fashion 
to  study  the  ancient  languages.  Lee,  Archbishop 
•f  York,  allowed  him  a  yearly  pension  j  how 
much  we  are  not  told.  He  was  probably  about 
this  time  employed  in  teaching  many  illustrious 
persons  to  wnte  a  fine  hand ;  and  among  others, 
Henrv  and  Charles,  Dukes  of  Suffolk,  the  Prin- 
cess Elizabeth,  and  Prince  Edward. 

Henry  VIII.  died  two  yeara  after,  and  a  refor- 
WAtioa  of  religion  being  now  openly  prosecuted 


by  King  Edward  and  his  ooundl,  Ascham,  wao 
was  known  to  favour  it,  had  a  new  grant  of  his 
pension,  and  continued  at  Cambridge,  where  he- 
uvedin  great  familiarity  witli  Buccr,  who  had 
been  called  from  Germany  to  the  professorship 
of  divinity.  But  his  retirement  was  soon  at  an 
end:  for  in  154S  his  pupil  Grindal,  the  master  of 
the  Princess  Elizabetn^  died,  and  the  Princess 
who  had  already  some  acquaintance  with  As- 
cham, called  him  from  his  college  to  direct  her 
studies.  He  obeyed  the  summons,  as  we  may 
easily  believe,  witn  readiness,  and  for  two  years 
instructed  her  with  great  diligence ;  but  then, 
being  disgusted  either  at  her  or  her  domestics, 
perhaps  eager  for  another  change  of  life,  he  left  her 
without  her  consent,  and  returned  to  the  university. 
Of  this  precipitation  he  long  repented ;  and  as  tliose 
who  are  not  accustomed  to  disresp>ect  cannot  easily 
forgive  it,  he  probably  felt  the  efiects  of  his  im 
prudence  to  his  death. 

After  having  visited  Cambridge,  he  took  a  jour- 
ney into  Yorkshire,  to  see  his  native  place,  and 
his  old  acquaintance,  and  there  received  a  letter 
from  the  court,  informing  him,  that  he  was  ap> 
pointed  secretaiy  to  Sir  Richard  Morisine,  who 
was  to  be  despatched  as  ambassador  into  Ger- 
many. In  his  return  to  London  he  paid  that 
memorable  visit  to  Lady  Jane  Gray,  in  which  he 
found  her  reading  the  Phado,  in  Gkeek,  as  he  has 
related  in  his  SdwdmasUr. 

In  September  1550,  he  attended  Morisine  to 
Grermany,  and  wandered  over  great  part  of  tbe 
country,  making  observations  upon  all  that  ap- 
peared worthy  of  his  curiosity,  and  contracting 
acquaintance  with  men  of  learning.  To  his  cor- 
respondent Sturnuus  he  paid  a  visit,  but  Sturmius 
was  not  at  home,  and  those  two  illustrious  fiiends 
never  saw  each  other.  During  the  course  of  this 
embassy,  Ascham  undertook  to  improve  Morisine 
in  Greek,  and  for  four  days  in  the  week  explained 
some  passages  in  Herodotus  every  rooming^  and 
more  than  two  himdred  verses  ot  Sophocles  or 
Euripides  every  afternoon.  He  read  with  him 
likewise  some  of  the  orations  of  Demosthenes. 
On  the  other  days  he  compiled  the  letters  of  busi- 
ness, and  in  the  night  filled  up  his  diary,  duested 
his  remarks,  and  wrote  private  letters  to'his  Jriends 
in  England,  and  parliculariy  to  those  of  his  col 
lege,  whom  he  continually  exhorted  to  persere- 
rance  in  study.  Amidst  all  the  pleasures  of  no- 
velty which  his  travels  supplied,  and  in  the  dignity 
of  his  public  station,  he  preferred  the  trancjuilli^ 
of  private  study,  and  the  quiet  of  acridemical  re- 
tirement The  reasonableness  of  this  ch<uce  has 
been  always  disputed ;  and  ia  the  contraries  ol 
human  interests  and  dispontions,  the  controversy 
will  not  easly  be  decided. 

He  made  a  short  excursion  into  Italy,  and  mea 
tions  in  his  '*  Schoolmaster'*  with  great  severity 
the  vices  of  Venice.    He  was  desirous  of  visiting 
Trent  while  the  council  were  sitting;  but  the 
scantiness  of  his  purse  defeated  his  cunosi^. 

In  this  journey  he  wrote  his  **  Report  and  I^ 
course  of  the  Af&irs  in  Germany,"  in  which  he 
describes  the  dispositions  and  interests  of  the  Ger* 
man  princes  like  a  man  inquisitive  and  iudicioqs, 
and  recounts  many  particularities  whicn  are  lost 
in  the  mass  of  general  history,  in  a  style  which  to 
tbe  ears  of  that  age  was  undoubtedly  mellifluous, 
and  which  is  now  a  very  valuable  specimen  oi 
genuine  English. 

By  the  death  of  Kinff  Edward  in  1553,  the  Re- 
formation was  stopped^  Morisine  was  recalled. 
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and  AaekupfM  penoon  and  bopei  wore  «t  an  end. 
He  therefore  retired  to  his  fellowshif)  in  a  state  of 
disappointment  and  despair,  which  his  biographer 
has  endeavoured  to  express  in  the  deepest  strain 
of  plaintive  declamation.  **He  was  deprived  of 
all  his  support,**  says  Qraunt,  '^  stripped  of  his 
pennon,  and  cut  on  from  the  assistance  of  his 
mendsL  who  had  now  lost  their  influence :  so  that 
he  had  nec  Prjbmia  nec  Pejedia,  neither  pen- 
sion nor  estate  to  support  him  at  Cambridge.*' 
There  is  no  credit  due  to  a  rhetorician's  account 
either  of  good  or  evil  The  truth  is,  that  Ascham 
still  had  in  his  fellowship  all  that  in  the  eariy  part 
of  his  life  had  given  him  plenty,  and  might  have 
lived  like  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  college,  with 
the  a^vantose  of  more  knowledge  and  higher  re- 
putation. But  notwithstanding  nis  love  of  acade- 
mical retirement,  he  had  now  too  long  enjoyed 
the  pleasures  and  festivities  of  public  Dfe,  to  re- 
turn with  a  good  will  to  academical  poveitv. 
He  had,  however,  better  fortune  than  he  ex- 

fleeted ;  and,  if  he  lamented  his  condition  like  the 
listorian,  better  than  he  deserved.  He  had  dur- 
ing his  absence  in  Germany  been  appointed  Latin 
secretary  to  King  Edward ;  and  bv  the  mterest  of 
Gardiner,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  ne  was  instated 
m  the  same  office  under  Phihp  and  Mary,  with  a 
salary  of  20;.  a  year. 

Soon  after  his  adnussion  to  his  new  employ- 
merit,  he  gave  an  extraordinary  specimen  of  his 
abilities  and  diligence,  by  composing  and  tran- 
ecribmg  with  his  usual  elegance,  in  three  days, 
forty-seven  letters  to  princes  and  personages,  of 
whom  cardinals  were  the  lowest 

How  Ascham,  who  was  known  to  be  a  Protest- 
ant, could  preserve  the  favour  of  Gardiner,  and 
hold  a  place  of  honour  and  proUt  in  Clueen  Mary's 
court,  it  must  be  ver}*^  natural  to  inquire.  Cheke, 
as  is  well  known^  was  compelled  to  a  recantation ; 
and  why  Ascham  was  spared,  cannot  now  be  dis- 
covered. Gmunt,  at  the  time  when  the  transac- 
tions of  Clueen  Mary's  reign  must  have  been  well 
enough  remembered,  declares  that  Ascham  al- 
ways made  open  pruession  of  the  reformed  reli- 
gion, and  that  Englesfield  and  others  often  endea- 
voured to  incite  Grardiner  a^[ainst  him,  but  found 
their  accusations  rejected  with  contempt:  yet  he 
allows,  that  suspicions,  and  charges  of  temporiza- 
tion  and  compliance  had  somewhat  sullied  his  re- 
putation. Tne  author  of  the  Biographia  Britan- 
nica  conjectures,  that  he  owed  his  safety  to  his 
innocence  and  usefulness ;  that  it  would  have  been 
unpopular  to  attack  a  man  so  Uttle  liable  to  cen- 
sure, and  that  the  loss  of  his  pen  could  not  have 
boen  eamky  supplied.  But  the  truth  is,  that  mo- 
rality was  never  suffered  in  the  days  of  persecu- 
tion to  protect  heresy:  nor  are  we  sure  that  As- 
cham was  more  clear  from  common  failing  than 
those  who  Buffered  more ;  and  whatever  might  be 
his  abilities,  they  were  not  so  necessary,  but 
Gardiner  could  have  easily  filled  his  place  with 
another  secretary.  Nothing  is  more  vain,than  at 
a  distant  time  to  examine  the  motives  of  discrimi- 
nation and  partiality ;  for  the  inquirer,  having 
considered  interest  and  policy,  is  obliged  at  last 
to  admit  more  frequent  and  more  active  motives 
of  human  conduct,  caprice,  accident,  and  private 
affections. 

At  that  time,  if  aome  were  punished,  many  were 
forborne ;  and  of  many  why  should  not  Aacham 
happen  to  be  one?  Ue  socrns  to  have  been  calm 
and  prudent,  and  content  with  that  peace  which 
he  was  suftered  to  enjoy ;  a  mode  of  behaviour 


that  sddom  fiula  to  prodme  aeeority.    He  hul 

been  abroad  in  the  last  years  of  King  Edward, 
and  had  at  least  given  no  recent  ofl^nce.  He  was 
certainly,  according  to  his  own  opinion,  not  much 
in  danger;  for  in  the  next  year  he  resigned  bis 
fellowmio,  which  by  Gardiner's  favour  he  had 
continuea  to  hold,  though  not  resident;  and  mar- 
ried Maij^et  Howe,  a  young  gentlewoman  of  a 
good  fanuly. 

He  was  distinguished  in  this  reign  by  the  notiee 
of  Cardinal  Pole,  a  man  of  great  canoour^  lean- 
ing, and  gentleness  of  manners,  and  paiticulariy 
eminent  for  his  skill  in  Latin,  who  thought  highly 
of  Ascham's  style ;  of  which  it  is  no  inconfli^ra- 
ble  proof^  that  when  Pole  was  desirous  of  com- 
municating a  speech  made  by  himself  as  legate,  in 
parliament,  to  the  pope,  he  employed  Ascham  to 
translate  it. 

He  is  said  to  have  been  not  only  protected  by 
the  officers  of  state,  but  favoured  and  oouat^ 
nanced  by  the  oueen  herself,  so  thi^t  he  had  bo 
reason  of^  complaint  in  that  reign  of  turbulence 
and  persecution :  nor  was  bis  fortune  much  mend- 
ed, when,  in  1558,  his  pupil  Elizabeth  mounted 
the  throne.  He  was  continued  in  bis  fomer  em- 
ployment, with  the  same  stipend :  but,  though  he 
was  daily  admitted  to  tha  presence  of  the  queen» 
assisted  her  private  studies,  and  partook  of  her 
diversions;  sometimes  read  to  her  in  the  learned 
languages,  and  sometimes  played  with  her  at 
draughts  and  chess;  he  added  nothing  to  hie 
twenty  pounds  a-year  but  the  prebend  Sf  West 
wang  in  Uie  church  of  York,  which  was  given  him 
the  year  following.  His  fortune  was  therefoie 
not  proportionate  to  the  rank  which  his  offices 
and  reputation  gave  him,  or  to  the  favour  in  which 
he  seemed  to  stand  with  his  mistress.  Of  this 
parsimonious  allotment  it  is  again  a  hopeleflp 
seardi  to  inquire  the  reason.  The  queen  was  not 
naturally  bountiful,  and  perhaps  did  not  think  it 
necessary  to  distinguish  by  any  prodigality  of 
kindness  a  man  who  had  formeny  deserted  hei^ 
and  whom  she  might  still  suspect  of  serving  rather 
for  interest  than  affection.  Urauut  exerts  his  rhe- 
torical powers  in  praise  of  Ascham's  disinterested* 
ness  and  contempt  of  money ;  and  dedares,  thajt 
though  he  was  often  reproached  by  his  fnenda 
with  neglect  of  his  own  mterest,  he  never  would 
ask  any  thing,  and  inflexibly  refused  all  preseota 
which  nis  office  or  imagined  interest  induced  aoy 
to  offer  him.  Cambden,  however,  imputes  the 
narrowness  of  his  condition  to  his  love  of  dice  and 
cock-fights:  and  Graunt,  forgetting  himself^  aJU 
lows  that  Ascham  was  sometimes  thrown  into 
agonies  by  disappointed  expectations.  It  may  be 
easily  discovered  from  his  ^*  Schoolmaster,"  that  he 
felt  his  wants,  though  he  might  neglect  to  supply 
them ;  and  we  are  left  to  suspect  that  he  showed 
his  contempt  of  money  only  by  losing  atplay.  If 
this  was  his  practice,  we  may  excuse  Elizabeth, 
who  knew  the  domestic  character  of  her  servants 
if  she  did  not  give  much  to  him  who  was  lavish  of 
a  litt]& 

However  he  might  fail  in  his  economy,  it  were 
indecent  to  treat  with  wanton  levity  the  memory 
of  a  man  who  shared  his  frailties  with  alL  but 
whose  learning  or  virtues  few  can  attain,  ana  by 
whose  excellences  many  may  be  improved,  white 
himself  only  suffered  by  his  faults. 

In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  nothing  remarkable 
is  known  to  have  brfnilcn  him,  except  that,  in 
1563,  he  was  invited  by  Sir  Edward  Sackvillo  to 
write  the  "Sclioohnaster,"  a  treatise  on  eduo*. 
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tion,  upon  an  oocanon  which  be  relates  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  book. 

This  work,  though  begun  with  alaaity,  in  hope 
-of  a  considerable  reward,  was  interrupted  by  the 
death  of  the  patron,  and  afterwards  sorrowfully 
«nd  slowly  finishcNl,  in  the  gloom  of  disappoint- 
ment, under  the  pressure  of  distress.  But  of  the 
author's  disinclination  or  dejection  there  con  be 
found  no  tokens  in  the  work,  which  is  conceived 
with  great  vigour,  and  finished  with  great  accu- 
ral ;  and  perhaps  contains  the  best  advice  that 
was  ever  given  for  tlie  study  of  languages. 

This  treatise  he  completed,  but  did  not  publish ; 
for  that  poverty  which  in  our  days  drives  authors 
BO  hastily  in  such  numbers  to  tlic  pilose,  in  the 
time  of  Ascham,  I  believe,  debarred  thern  from  it 
The  printers  gave  little  for  a  copy,  and,  if  we  may 
believe  the  tale  of  Raleigh's  history,  were  not  for- 
ward to  print  what  was  ofibrcd  them  for  nothing. 
Ascham's  book,  therefore,  lay  unseen  in  his  study, 
and  was  at  last  dedicated  to  Lord  Cecil  by  his 
widow. 

Ascham  never  had  a  robust  or  vigorous  body, 
and  his  excuse  for  so  many  hours  of  oiversion  was 
his  inability  to  endure  a  long  continuance  of  se- 
dentary thought  In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he 
found  It  necessary  to  forbear  any  intense  applica- 
tion of  the  mind  from  dinner  to  bed- time,  and 
rose  to  read  and  write  early  in  the  morning.  He 
was  for  some  years  hectically  frverish ;  and,  though 
ke  found  some  alleviation  of  his  distemper,  never 
obtained  a  perfect  recovery  of  his  health.  The 
immediate  cause  of  his  last  'sickness  was  too  close 
application  to  the  composition  of  a  poem,  which 
he  proposed  to  present  to  the  queen  on  the  day  of 
her  accession.  To  finish  this,  he  forbore  to  sleep 
wX  his  accustomed  hours,  till  in  December,  1568, 
he  fell  sick  of  a  kind  of  lingering  disease,  which 
Graunt  has  not  named,  nor  accurately  described. 
The  moat  afflictive  symptom  was  want  of  sleep, 
which  he  endeavoured  to  obtain  by  the  motion  of 
«  cradl&  Growing  every  day  weaker,  he  found 
it  vain  to  contend  with  his  distemper,  and  pre- 
pared to  die  with  the  resignation  and  piety  of  a 
true  Christian.  He  was  attended  on  his  death- 
bed by  Gravet,  vicar  of  St  Scpiilchre,  and  Dr. 
Nowd,  the  learned  dean  of  St  Paul%  who  gave 
ample  testimony  to  the  decency  and  devotion  of 
hm  concluding  life.  He  frequently  testified  his 
desire  of  that  dissolution  which  he  soon  obtained. 
His  funeral  sermon  was  preached  by  Dr.  Nowel. 

Roger  Ascham  died  in  the  fifly-third  year  of 
his  age,  at  a  time  when,  according  to  the  general 


coune  of  life,  miadi  might  yet  have  been  expected 
from  him,  and  when  he  mi^t  have  hoped  Ibr 
much  from  others :  but  his  abihties  and  his  wants 
were  at  an  end  together;  and  who  can  determine, 
whether  he  was  cut  off  from  advantages,  or  res- 
cued from  calamities  7  He  appears  to  have  been 
not  much  qualified  for  the  improvement  of  his  for- 
tune. His  disposition  was  kind  and  social ;  he 
delighted  in  the  pleasures  of  conversation,  and 
was  probably  not  much  inchiied  to  business. 
This  may  be  suspected  from  the  paucity  of  his 
writings.  He  has  lcf\  little  b^ind  him ;'  and  ot 
that  little  nothing  was  published  by  himself  but 
the  "  Toxophilus,"  and  the  account  of  Germany. 
The  "  Schoolmaster**  was  printed  by  his  widow ; 
and  the  epistles  were  collected  by  Grannt,  who 
dedicated  them  to  Cituecn  Elizabeth,  that  he  might 
have  an  opportunity  of  recommending  his  srin, 
Giles  Ascham,  to  her  patronage.  The  dcdicati<Hi 
was  not  lost ;  the  young  man  was  made,  by  the 
qucen*s  mandate,  fellow  of  a  college,  in  ^am* 
bridge,  where  he  obtained  considerable  reputation. 
What  was  the  effect  of  his  widow's  dedication  to 
Cecil,  is  not  known  :  it  may  be  hoped  that  As- 
cham's works  obtained  for  his  family,  afler  his  de- 
cease, that  support  which  he  did  not  in  his  life 
very  plenteously  procure  them. 

Wnether  he  was  poor  by  his  own  fault,  or  the 
fault  of  others,  cannot  now  be  decided  ;  but  it  is 
certain  that  many  have  been  rich  M'ilh  less  merit 
His  philological  learning  would  have  gained  hnn 
honour  in  any  country ;  and  among  us  it  may 
justly  call  for  that  reverence  which  all  nations 
owe  to  those  who  first  rouse  them  from  ignorance, 
and  kindle  among  them  the  light  of  literature. 
Of  his  manners  nothing  can  be  said  but  from  his 
own  testimony,  and  that  of  his  contemporaries. 
Those  who  niention  him  allow  him  many  virtues. 
His  courtesy,  benevolence,  and  liberality,  are 
celebrated  ;  and  of  his  piety  we  have  not  only  the 
testimony  of  his  tViends,  but  the  evidence  of  his 
writings. 

That  his  English  works  have  been  so  long  ne- 
glected, is  a  proof  of  the  uncertainty  of  literary 
fame.  He  was  scarcely  known  as  an  author  in  hn 
own  language,  till  Mr.  Upton  publif^hed  his 
"  Schoolmaster**  with  learned  notes.  His  other 
poems  were  read  only  bv  those  few  who  defight  in 
obsolete  books :  but  as  tney  are  now  collected)  into 
one  volume,  with  the  addition  of  some  letters  never 
printed  before,  the  public  has  an  opportunity  of  re- 
compensing the  injury,  and  allotting  Ascham  the 
reputation  due  to  his  knowledge  andhis  eloquence 
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OB, 

i»  Efffoy  on  an  jfnetent  PropheHetd  InfcHpfion, 
in  Menkith  Rhyme,  latehf  dueovered  near  Lynn^ 
in  ^€rfilkf  by  Pntlnu  BritannUue, 

FIRST  rBatmtt  nr  the  tbak  1739. 

In  Norfolk,  near  the  town  of  Lynn,  in  a  field 

irfaich  an  ancient  tradition  of  the  conntry  affinns 

to  have  heen  once  a  deep  lake  or  meer,  and 

which  appears  firom  authentic  records  to  have 

-been  caUed,  about  two  hundred  years  ago,  Paltu, 

or  the  Marsh,  was  discorered  not  long  since  a 

imrgt  souare  stone,  which  is  found  upon  an  exact 

inspection  to  be  a  kind  of  coarse  marble,  of  a 

vabstance  not  firm  enough  to  admit  of  being 

■polished,  yet  harder  than  our  common  ((oarries 

aflbrd,  and  not  easily  susceptible  of  injuries  from 

weather  or  outward  accidents. 

It  was  brouffht  to  light  by  a  farmer,  who  ob- 
■ervins  his  pE»ugh  obstructed  by  something, 
through  which  the  share  could  not  make  its  way, 
ordered  his  servants  to  remove  it  This  was  not 
-efieeted  without  some  difficulty,  the  stone  being 
three  feet  four  inches  deep,  and  four  feet  square 
in  the  superficies,  and  consequently  of  a  weight 
not  oitfily  manageable.  However,  by  the  appli- 
cation of  levers,  it  was  at  lensth  rused,  and  con- 
veyed to  a  comer  of  the  field,  where  it  lay  for 
some  months  entirely  unregaraed :  nor  perna^s 
had  we  «ver  been  made  acquainted  with  this 
venerable  reUque  of  antiquity,  had  not  our  good 
fortune  been  greater  than  our  curiosity. 

A  genUeman,  well  known  to  the  learned 
worid,  and  distinguished  by  the  patronage  of 
the  Mmeenas  of  Norfolk,  whose  name,  were  I 
permitted  to  mention  it,  would  excite  the  atten- 
tion of  my  reader,  and  add  no  small  authority 
to  my  conjectures,  observing,  as  he  was  walking 
tiiat  way,  that  the  clouds  began  to  gather  and 
threaten  him  with  a  shower^  had  recourse  for 
lAielter  to  the  trees  under  which  this  stone  hap- 
pened to  lie,  and  sat  down  upon  it  in  expecta- 
tion of  fair  weather.  At  length  he  be^an  to 
amuse  himself  in  his  confinement,  b^  clearing 
the  earUi  from  his  seat  with  the  point  of  his 
cane :  and  had  continued  this  employment  some 
time,  when  he  observed  several  traces  of  let- 
ters antique  and  irregular,  which  by  being  very 
deeply  engraven  were  still  easily  di^inguish- 
nble. 

This  discovery  so  far  raised  his  curiosity,  that 
going  home  immediately,  he  procured  an  instni- 
■MBt  proper  for  cutting  out  ue  clay,  that  filled 
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up  the  spaces  of  the  letters,  and  with  very  litfle 
laibour  made  the  inscription  legible,  which  is 
here  exhibited  to  the  public : 

F08T.OENITI8. 

•Cum  k^Hdem  Aune.  magtii 
Out  nunejaeet  itteota  •tagnif 
Velpede  equue  tanget, 
Vel  orator  vomtre  frangetf 
Sentiet  agra  metut, 
I^undet  patriaJUtue, 
Littoraque  ut  JUtetu, 
Reaonaount  oppida  tuetu  t 
Jfamfmeunda  rubri 
Serpent  per  prata  eokUni 
Ch-amina  vcutantee, 
Ftoree  fruetusque  voranteet 
Omnia  fctdantee. 
Fitiantee,  et  apcitantee  ; 

tbunt  per  cuneta  mtnacee, 
Furee  tUfeque  timore, 
Etpififitee  abeque  tabo^e, 
Horrida  dementea 
Rapiet  diecordia  genie»f 
Plurima  tune  legea 
Mutabiti  plurima  reget 
JfatiOf  eonvered 
In  raoiem  tune  eontremet  wM 
Cynthia^  tune  latia 
Fiorebunt  Uliaprafy, 
Neefremere  audebit 
Leoy  ted  violare  timebitf 
Omnia  eoneuetua 
Populari  paaeua  katue, 
Jinte  oeuSoe  natoe 
Caleeatoe  et  erudaiee 
Jamferet  ijgnavuay 
VetitAque  ffbidine  ^avutk 
En  quoque  quod  minim, 
Quoa  dteae  denique  dirum^ 
Sanguinem  equuo  augitj 
Neque  bellua  vieta  remugiU 

These  lines  he  carefully  copied,  accompanied| 
in  his  letter  of  July  19,  with  tne  following  trans 
lation. 

TO  POSTERITY. 

Whene'er  Chls  stone,  now  hid  heneach  the  lake. 
The  hofM  ehall  trample  or  the  plough  shall  break. 
Then,  O  my  country  f  ehalt  thou  groan  dietreet, 
Grief  4weU  thine  eyes,  and  terror  chill  thy  breaaL 
Thy  streets  with  Tiolcnre  of  wo  shall  sound. 
Loud  as  the  billows  bursting  on  the  ground. 
Then  through  thy  fleltls  shall  scarlet  repcUea  iCray, 
And  rapine  and  pollution  marlc  their  way. 
Their  hungry  swarms  the  peaceful  rale  shall  firlgbt. 
Still  fierce  to  threaten,  still  afraid  to  fight : 
The  teeming  rear's  whole  product  shall  devour, 
Insatiate  pluck  the  fruit,  and  crop  the  ftow'r : 
Shall  gluiion  on  the  industrious  peasants*  spoil, 
Rob  without  fear,  and  faucn  without  loil^ 
Then  o'er  the  world  shall  discord  stretch  bar  wlon ; 
Kings  change  their  laws,  and  kingdoms  changathdr 

kings. 
The  bear  enraged  ih*  affrighted  moon  shall  dread ;  ' 
The  lilies  o'er  the  vales  triumphant  spread ; 
Nor  shall  the  lion,  wont  of  old  to  reign 
Despotic  o*er  the  dasolaied  plain, 
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Henceforth  th'  Inylolable  bloom  fnrade, 

Or  dmre  to  murmur  in  the  flow'ry  glade ; 

Hie  tonur*d  sons  shall  die  before  his  face, 

While  he  lies  melcjn(>:  in  a  lewd  embrace ; 

And,  vet  mori!  strange  !  his  veins  a  horsn  shall  drain, 

Nor  shall  the  paiiatve  coward  once  complain. 

I  make  not  the  least  doubt,  but  that  this 
learned  person  has  given  us,  as  an  antiquary,  a 
true  and  uncontrovertible  representation  of  the 
writer's  meaning,  and  am  sure  he  can  confirm  it 
by  innumerable  quotations  from  the  authors  of 
the  middle  age,  should  he  be  publicly  called  upon 
by  any  man  of  eminent  rank  in  the  republic  of 
letters  ;  nor  will  he  deny  the  world  that  satisfac- 
tion, provided  the  animadverter  proceeds  with 
that  sobriety  and  modesty,  with  which  it  becomes 
every  learned  man  to  treat  a  subject  of  such  im-. 
portance. 

Yet  with  all  proper  deference  to  a  name  so 
justly  celebrated,  I  will  take  tlic  freedom  of  ob- 
serving that  he  has  succeeded  better  as  a  scholar 
than  a  poet ;  having  fallen  below  the  strength, 
the  conciseness,  and  at  the  same  time  below  the 
perspicuity  of  his  author.  I  shall  not  point  out 
the  particular  passages  in  which  this  disparity  is 
remaikable,  but  content  myself  with  saying  in 
ffeneral  that  the  criticisms,  which  there  is  room 
tor  on  this  translation,  may  be  almost  an  incite- 
ment to  some  lawyer,  studious  of  antiquity,  to 
leam  Latin. 

The  inscription,  which  I  now  proceed  to  con- 
sider, wants  no  armiments  to  prove  its  antiquity 
to  those  among  the  learned  who  are  versed  in 
the  writers  of  the  darker  ages,  and  know  that 
the  Latin  poetry  of  those  times  was  of  a  peculiar 
cast  and  air,  not  easy  to  be  understood,  and  very 
difficult  to  be  imitated ;  nor  can  it  be  conceived 
that  any  man  would  lay  out  his  abilities  on  a 
way  of  writing,  which  though  attained  with 
much  study,  could  gain  him  no  reputation,  and 
engrave  his  chimeras  on  a  stone  to  astonish  pos- 
•terity. 

Its  antiquity  therefore  is  out  of  dispute  ;  but 
how  high  a  degree  of  antiquity  is  to  be  assigned 
it,  there  is  more  ground  for  inquiry  Ihan  deter- 
mination. How  early  Latin  rhymes  made  their 
appearance  in  the  world  is  yet  undecided  by  the 
critics.  Verses  of  this  kind  were  called  Leo- 
nine ;  but  whence  they  derived  that  appellation 
the  learned  Camden  confesses  himself  ignorant, 
so  that  the  style  carries  no  certain  marks  of  its 
age.  I  shall  only  observe  farther  on  this  head, 
that  the  characters  are  nearly  of  the  same  form 
with  those «n  King  Arthur's  coffin ;  but  whellicr 
from  their  similitude  we  may  venture  to  pro- 
nounce them  of  the  same  date,  I  must  refer  to 
the  decision  of  better  judges. 

Our  inability  to  fix  the  age  of  this  inscription 
necessarily  infers  our  ignorance  of  its  author, 
with  relation  to  whom  many  controversies  may 
be  started  worthy  of  the  most  profound  learning, 
and  most  indefatigable  diligence. 

The  first  question  that  naturally  arises  is, 
Whether  he  was  a  Briton  or  a  Saxou  ?  I  had  at 
first  conceived  Home  hope,  that  in  this  question, 
in  which  not  only  the  idle  curiosity  of  virtuosoes, 
but  the  honour  of-  two  miirhty  nations,  is  con- 
cerned, some  infonnatioii  micrht  l)e  drawn  from 
the  word  Patria  [my  country)  in  the  third  line  ; 
England  being  not  in  propriety  of  speech  the 
country  of  the  Saxons  ;  at  least  not  at  their  first 
arrival  But  upon  fyirther  n-llcction  this  argu- 
ment appeared  not  conclusi^re,  since  we  find  that 


in  all  ages,  foreigners  have  afiected  to  call  Eng* 
land  their  count^,  even  when,  like  the  Saxons 
of  old,  they  came  only  to  plunder  iL 

An  argument  in  favour  of  the  Britons,  mar 
indeed  be  drawn  from  the  tenderness  with  whi<£ 
the  author  seems  to  lament  his  country,  and  the 
compassion  he  shows  for  its  approaching  cala- 
mities. I,  who  ain  a  descendant  from  the  Sax- 
ons, and  therefore  unwilling  to  sa^  any  thing 
derogatory  from  the  reputation  of  my  forefa- 
thers, must  yet  allow  this  argument  its  fiill 
force :  for  it  has  been  rarely,  very  rarely,  known 
that  foreigners,  however  well  treated,  caressed, 
enriched,  flattered,  or  exalted,  have  regarded 
this  country  with  the  least  gratitude  or  affection, 
till  the  race  has,  by  long  continuance,  after 
many  generations,  been  naturalized  and  assi- 
milated. 

They  have  been  ready  upon  all  occasions  to 
prefer  the  petty  interests  ot  their  own  coantn, 
though  periiaps  only  some  desolate  and  worth- 
loss  comer  of  the  world.  They  have  employed 
the  wealth  of  England,  in  paying  troops  to  de- 
fend mud-wall  towns,  and  umnhabitabte  rocks, 
and  in  purchasing  barriers  for  territories,  of 
which  the  natural  sterility  secured  them  from 
invasion. 

This  argument,  which  wants  no  particular 
instances  to  confirm  it,  is,  I  confess,  of  the 
greatest  weight  in  this  question,  and  indines 
me  strongly  to  believe,  that  the  benevoleDt  au- 
thor of  this  prediction  must  have  been  born  a 
Briton. 

The  learned  discoverer  of  the  inscription  was 
pleased  to  insist  with  great  warmth  upon  the 
etymology  of  the  word  Polria,  which  signifying, 
says  he,  the  land  qfrnyfatheTj  could  be  made  use 
of  by  none,  but  such  whose  ancestors  had  re- 
sided here :  but  in  answer  to  this  demonstration, 
as  he  called  it,  I  only  desired  him  to  lake  notion 
hoAv  common  it  is  for  inti-udera  of  yesterday  to 
pretend  the  same  title  with  the  ancient  proprie- 
tors, and  having  just  received  an  estate  by  volun 
tary  gi'ant,  to  erect  a  claim  of  AemKlory  rigkL 

Nor  is  it  less  difficult  to  form  any  satisiactoiy 
conjecture,  concerning  the  rank  or  condition  of 
the  writer,  who,  contented  with  a  oonsciousDeas 
of  having  done  his  duty,  in  leaving  this  solemn 
warning  to  his  country,  seems  studiously  to  have 
avoided  that  veneration,  to  which  his  knowledge 
of  futurity  undoubtedly  entitled  hitii,  and  those 
honours  which  liis  memory  might  iusUy  claim 
from  the  gratitude  of  posterity,  and  has  there- 
fore lell  no  trace  by  which  the  most  sagacious 
and  diligent  inquirer  can  hope  to  discover  him. 

This  conduct  alone  ought  to  convince  us,  that 
the  prediction  is  of  no  small  importance  to  man- 
kind, since  the  author  of  it  appears  not  to  have 
been  influenced  by  any  other  motive  than  that 
noble  and  exalted  philanthropy,  which  is  above 
the  narrow  views  of  recompense  or  applause. 

That  interest  had  no  share  in  this  mscription, 
is  evident  beyond  dispute,  since  the  age  in  which 
he  lived  received  neither  pleasure  nor  instruction 
from  it  Nor  is  it  less  apparent  from  the  sup- 
pression of  his  name,  that  he  was  equally  a  stran- 
ger to  that  wild  desire  of  fame,  which  Kas  som^ 
times  infatuated  tlic  noblest  minds. 

His  modesty,  however,  has  not  been  able 
wholly  to  extinguish  that  curiosity,  whidi  so 
naturally  leads  us,  when  we  admire  a  perform- 
ance, to  inquire  afler  the  anthm-.    Those  wIkmi 
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I  hare  oonsulted  on  this  ooramion,  and  my  zeal 
for  the  honour  of  this  benefactor  of  my  country 
has  not  suffered  me  to  forget  a  single  antiouary 
of  reputation,  have  idmost  unanimously  aeter- 
min^,  that  it  was  written  by  a  king.  For  where 
else,  said  they,  are  we  to  expect  that  greatness  of 
mind,  and  that  dignity  of  expression,  so  emi- 
nently conspicuous  in  this  inscription  ? 

It  is  with  a  proper  sense  of  the  weakness  of  my 
own  abilities,  thai  I  venture  to  lay  before  the 
public,  the  reasons  which  hinder  me  from  concur- 
ring with  this  opinion,  which  I  am  not  only  in- 
clined to  favour  oy  my  respect  for  the  authors  of 
it,  but  by  a  natural  affection  for  monarchy,  and 
a  prevailing  inclination  to  believe,  that  every  ex- 
cdlence  is  mherent  in  a  king. 

To  condemn  an  opinion  so  a^eeable  to  the 
Bverence  due  to  the  refal  dignity,  and  counte- 
nanced by  so  great  aumorities,  without  a  long 
and  accurate  discussion,  would  be  a  temerity 
justly  liable  to  the  severest  censures.  A  super- 
oilious  and  arro^nt  determination  of  a  contro- 
versy of  soch  importance,  would  doubtless  be 
treated  by  the  impartial  and  candid  with  the 
utmost  indignation. 

But  as  I  have  too  high  an  idea  of  the  learning 
of  my  contemporaries,  to  obtrude  any  crude, 
hasty,  or  indigested  notions  on  the  public,  I  have 
proceeded  wiUi  the  utmost  degree  of  diffidence 
and  caution ;  I  have  freouently  reviewed  all  my 
arguments,  traced  tliem  oadnvards  to  their  first 
prmciples,  and  used  every  method  of  examination 
to  discover  whether  all  the  deductions  were 
natural  and  just,  and  whether  I  was  not  imposed 
on  by  some  specious  fallacy  ;  but  the  farther  1 
carried  my  incjuiries,  and  the  longer  Id  welt  upon 
this  great  point,  the  more  was  I  convinced,  in 
spite  of  all  my  prejudices,  that  this  wonderful  pre- 
diction was  not  written  by  a  king. 

For  after  a  laborious  and  attentive  perusal  of 
histories,  memoirs,  chronicles,  lives,  chai'acters. 
vindications,  panegyrics,  and  epitaphs,  I  coiUa 
find  no  sufficient  autliority  for  oscnbing  to  any 
of  our  English  monarchs,  however  gracious  or 
glorious,  any  prophetical  knowledge  or  pre- 
science of  futurity;  which,  when  we  consider 
how  rarely  regal  virtues  are  forgotten,  how  soon 
they  are  discovered,  and  how  loudly  they  are 
celebrated,  affordsi  a  probable  argument  at  least, 
that  none  of  them  have  laid  any  claim  to  this 
character.  For  why  should  historians  have 
omitted  to  embellish  their  accounts  with  such  a 
striking  circumstance  ?  or  if  the  liiiitories  of  that 
i^e  are  lost  by  length  of  time,  why  was  not  so 
uncommon  an  excellence  transmitted  toj>ostcrity 
in  the  more  lasting  colours  of  poetry  ?  Was  that 
unhappy  age  without  a  Luureat?  Was  there 
then  no  Younji:  or  Philips  ?  no  Ward  or  Mitchel, 
to  snatch  such  wonders  from  oblivion,  and  im- 
mortalize a  prince  of  such  capacities?  If  this 
was  really  the  case,  let  us  congratulate  ourselves 
upon  being  reserved  for  lx:iLcr  days:  days  so 
fruitful  of  happy  writers,  that  no  princely  virtue 
can  shine  in  vam.  Our  monarohs  are  surrounded 
with  refined  spirits,  so  p<;iicir:itinij  that  they  fre- 
^nently  discover  in  iheu-  masters  ^reit  quulities 
wvisible  to  vulgar  eyes,  and  whicJi,  did  not  they 
publish  them  to  mankind,  would  be  uuobberved 
for  ever. 

Nor  is  it  easy  to  find  in  the  lives  of  our  mo- 
narchs many  instances  of  that  regard  for  posterity, 
which  seems  to  have  been  the  prevailing  temper 


of  this  venerable  man.  I  have  seldom  in  any  of 
the  gracious  speeches  delivered  from  the  throne, 
and  received  with  the  highest  mratitude  and  satis- 
faction by  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  discovered 
any  other  concern  than  for  the  current  year,  for 
which  supplies  are  generally  demanded  in  very 
pressing  terms,  and  sometunes  such  as  imply  no 
remarkable  solicitude  for  posterity. 

Nothing  indeed  can  be  more  unreasonable  and 
absucd,  than  to  require  that  a  monarch,  distracted 
with  cares  and  surrounded  with  enemies,  should 
involve  himself  in  superfluous  anxieties,  by  an 
unnecessary  concern  about  future  generations. 
Are  not  pretenders,  mock-patriots,  masquerades, 
operas,  birtli-nighu:$,  treaties,  conventions,  re- 
views, drawing-rooms,  the  births  of  heirs,  and 
the  deaths  of  queens,  sufficient  to  overwhelm  any 
capacity  but  that  of  a  king  7  Surely  he  that  ac- 
quits himself  successfully  of  such  affairs,  may 
content  himself  with  the  glory  he  acquires,  and 
leave  posterity  to  his  successors. 

That  this  has  been  the  conduct  of  most  princes, 
is  evident  from  the  accounts  of  all  ages  and  nar 
tions ;  and  tlierefore  I  hope  it  will  not  be  thought 
that  I  have  witliout  just  reasons  deprived  this 
inscription  of  the  veneration  it  might  demand  as 
the  work  of  a  king. 

With  what  laborious  struggles  against  prejv- 
dice  and  inclination,  with  what  efforts  of  rea- 
soning, and  pertinacity  of  self-d|aial,  I  have 
prevailed  upon  myself  to  sacrifice  the  honour  of 
this  monument  to  the  love  of  truth,  none  who 
are  unacquainted  with  the  fondness  of  a  com- 
mentator will  be  able  to  conceive.  But  this  iiH 
stance  wall  be,  I  hope,  sufficient  to  convince  the 
public  that  I  write  with  sincerity,  and  that, 
whatever  my  success  may  be,  my  intentions  are 
good. 

Where  we  are  to  look  for  our  author,  it  still 
remains  to  be  considered ;  whether  in  the  high 
road  of  public  employments,  or  the  by-paths  of 
private  life. 

It  has  always  been  observed  of  those  that  fre- 
quent a  court,  that  they  soon,  by  a  kind  of  con- 
tagion, catch  the  regal  spirit  of  neglecting  futu- 
rity. The  minister  forms  an  expedient  to  sus- 
pend or  perplex  an  inquiry  into  his  measures  for 
a  few  months,  and  applauds  and  triumphs  in  his 
own  dexterity.  The  peer  puts  off  his  creditor 
for  the  present.day,  and  forgets  that  he  is  ever  to 
see  him  more.  The  frown  of  a  prince,  and  the 
loss  of  a  pension,  have  indeed  heen  found  of 
wonderful  efficacy,  to  abstract  men's  thoughts 
from  the  present  time,  and  fill  them  with  zeal  for 
the  liberty  and  welfare  of  ages  to  come.  But  I 
am  inclined  to  think  more  favourably  of  the  au 
thor  of  this  prediction,  than  that  he  was  made  a 
patriot  by  disappointment  or  disgust.  If  he  ever 
saw  a  court,  I  would  willingly  believe,  that  he 
did  not  owe  his  concern  for  posterity  to  his  ill  re- 
ception there,  but  his  ill  reception  there  to  his 
concern  for  posterity. 

However,  since  truth  is  the  same  in  the  mouth 
of  a  hermit  or  a  prince,  since  it  is  not  reason, 
but  weakness,  that  makes  us  rate  counsel  by  our 
esteem  for  the  counsellor,  let  us  at  length  desist 
from  this  inquiry,  so  useless  in  itself,  in  which 
we  have  room  to  hope  for  so  little  satisfaction. 
Let  us  show  our  gratitude  to  the  author,  by 
answering  his  intentions^  by  considering  minutely 
the  lines  which  he  has  left  us,  and  examming  their 
import  without  heat,  precipitancy,  or  parly  pre- 
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ludieeg ;  let  ni  endeaTOur  to  keep  the  juBt  mean, 
between  Marching  ambitiously  for  far-fetched 
interpretations,  and  admitting  such  low  meaning, 
and  <M>Tiou8  and  low  sense,  as  is  inconsistent  wim 
those  great  and  eztmsive  views,  which  it  is 
reasonable  to  ascribe  to  this  excellent  man.  ^ 

It  may  be  yet  farther  asked,  whether  this  in- 
scription, which  appears  in  the  stone,  be  an  ori- 
ginal, and  not  retner  aversion  of  a  traditional 
prediction  in  the  old  British  tongue^  which  the 
zeal  of  some  learned  man  promptra  him  to  trans- 
late and  en^ve  in^  a  more  known  language  for 
the  instruction  of  future  ages:  but  as  the  lines 
carry  at  th&  first  view  a  reference  both  to  the 
stone  itself,  and  very  remarkably  to  the  place 
where  it  was  found,  1  cannot  see  any  foundation 
for  such  a  suspicion. 

It  remains  now  that  we  examine  the  sense 
and  import  of  the  inscription,  which,  after  having 
long  dwelt  upon  it  with  the  closest  and  most 
laborious  attention,  I  must  confess  myself  not 
yet  able*  fully  to  comprehend.  The  following 
explications,  therefore,  are  by  no  means  laid 
down  as  certain  and  indubitable  truths,  but  as 
conjectures  not  always  wholly  satisfactory  even 
to  myself,  and  which  I  had  not  dared  to  propose 
to  so  enlightened  an  age,  an  age  which  abounds 
with  those  great  ornaments  of  human  nature, 
skeptics,  anti-moralists,  and  infidels,  but  with 
hopes  that  they  would  excite  some  person  of 
greater  abilities  to  penetrate  further  int&  the 
oraculous  obscurity  of  this  wonderful  prediction. 

Not  even  the  four  first  lines  are  without  their 
difficulties,  in  which  the  time  of  the  discovery  of 
the  stone  seems  to  be  the  time  assigned  for  the 
events  foretold  by  it. 

Cum  bapidem  hunc^  magni 
Out  nuncjaeet  ineola  ttagnif 
rel  pede  equua  tanrety 
Vel  (trator  vomere  franget, 
Sentiet  CRgra  metusy 
Effundet  patn'ttJUUUt 
Ltttorctque  ut  JluctUy 
Reaontumnt  oppida  luetu. 

WhBae*er  this  stone,  now  hid  benearh  the  lake, 
The  horee  shall  trample,  or  the  plough  ehall  break. 
Then,  0  my  country !  shak  thou  groau  diatrost, 
Orief  in  thine  ejea,  and  terror  in  thy  breast. 
Thy  streets  with  violence  of  wo  shall  sound, 
Laud  as  the  billows  bursting  on  the  ground. 

"When  this  stone,"  says  he,  "which  now  lies 
hid  beneath  the  waters  of  a  deep  lake,  shall  be 
struck  upon  by  the  horse,  or  oroken  by  die 
plough,  tnen  shalt  thou,  my  country,  be  asto- 
nished with  terrors,  and  drowned  in  tears ;  then 
shall  thy  towns  sound  with  lamentations,  as  thy 
shores  with  the  roarings  of  the  waves."    These 
are  the  words  literally  rendered,  but  how  arc 
they  verified  ?  The  lake  is  dry,  the  stone  is  turned 
up,  but  there  is  no  appearance  of  this  dismal 
scene.    Is  not  all  at  home  satisfaction  and  tran- 
quillity? all  abroad  submission  and  compliance? 
Is  it  the  interest  or  inclination  of  any  prince  or 
state  to  draw  a  sword  against  us?  and  are  we 
not  nevertheless  secured  by  a  numerous  standing 
army,  and  a  king  who  is  himself  an  army? 
Have  our  troops  any  other  employment  than  to 
march  to  a  review  ?  Have  our  fleets  encountered 
any  thing  but  winds  and  worms?  To  me  the 
present  state  of  the  nation  seems  so  fiir  from  any 
resemblance  to  the  noise  and  agitation  of  a  tem- 
pestuous sea,  that  it  may  be  much  more  properly 
compared  to  the  dead  stillness  of  the  waves  be- 
fore actorm. 


Kamfmetmia  mbfi 
Serpent  per  prata  eohUni^ 
Qramina  vaatantee, 
Florea  fruetueque  vcranUe, 
Omnia  ftBdantee. 
*  Vitiantee,  et  tpoliantee  ; 

(humquiun  h€tudpugnace»f 
ibuntper  euneta  minacee. 
Puree  abeque  thnoret 
Et  pinguee  aheque  kibort. 

Then  through  thy  fields  shall  scarlet  repdles  alFafy. 
And  rapine  and  pollution  mark  their  way, 
Their  hungry  swarms  the  peaceful  vale  shall  ftlght. 
Still  fierce  to  threaten,  still  afrsid  to  fight ; 
The  teeming  vear's  wnole  product  shall  devour. 
Insatiate  pluck  the  fruit,  and  crop  the  flow*r  : 
Shall  glutton  on  the  industrious  peasant's  spoil, 
Rob  without  fear,  and  fatten  without  toil. 

He  seems,  in  these  verses,  to  descend  to  a  parti- 
cular account  of  this  dreadful  calamity ;  but  his 
description  is  capable  of  very  difierent  Benses, 
with  almost  equal  probabili^. 

Red  eerpentff  says  he,  (rvbri  cdubri  vn  the 
Latin  words,  which  the  poetical  translator  has 
rendered  eearlei  reptUee,  using  a  ffeneral  tenn 
for  a  particular  in  my  opinion  too  ucentionsly,) 
"Red  seipents  shall  wander  o*er  her  meadows, 
and  pillage  and  pollute,"  See;  The  particQlar 
mention  of  the  colourof  this  destructive  viper  may 
be  some  guide  to  us  in  this-  labyrinth,  throngn 
which,  I  must  acknowledge,  I  cannot  yet  have 
any  certain  path.  I  confess  that  when  a  fiew  days 
after  my  perusal  of  this  passage,  I  heard  of  toe 
multitude  of  lady-birds,  seen  in  Kent^  I  began  to 
imagine  that  these  were  the  fatal  insects  by 
which  the  island  was  to  be  laid  waste,  and  there- 
fore looked  over  all  accounts  of  them  with  un- 
common concern.  But  when  my  first  terron 
began  to  subside,  I  soon  recollected  that  tfaeae 
creatures,  having  both  vrings  and  feet,  would 
scareely  have  been  called  serpents;  and  was 
quickly  convinced  by  their  leaving  the  ooontiy 
without  doing  any  hurt,  that  they  luid  no  quality 
but  the  colour,  m  common  with  the  ravagen 
here  described. 

As  I  am  not  able  to  determine  any  thins  oo  thia 
question,  I  shall  content  myself  with  edlectingy 
into^one  viei^,  the  several  properties  of  this  pes« 
tiferous  brood,  with  which  we  are  threatenec^  as 
hints  to  mere  sagacious  and  fortunate  readers, 
who,  when  they  shall  find  any  red  tmimd  that 
ranges  uncontrolled  over  the  country,  and  de- 
vours the  labours  of  the  trader  and  the  husband- 
man ;  that  carries  with  it  corruption,  rapine,  pol- 
lution, and  devastation ;  that  tnreatens  without 
courage,  robs  without  fear,  and  is  pemfyered 
without  labour,  they  may  know  that  the  predic- 
tion is  completed.  Let  me  only  remark  tarther, 
that  if  the  style  of  this,  as  of  all  other  predictions, 
is  figurative,  the  serpent,  a  wretched  animal  that 
crawls  upon  the  earth,  is  a  properemblem  of  low 
views,  self-interest,  and  base  submission,  as  well 
as  of  cruelty,  mischief,  and  matevolenoe. 

I  cannot  forbear  to  observe  in  this  place,  that 
as  it  is  of  no  advantage  to  mankind  to  be  fore- 
warned of  inevitable  and  insurmountable  noisfor- 
tunes,  the  author  probably  intended  to  hint  to  fan 
countrymen  the  proper  remedies  for  the  evils  he 
describes.  In  this  calamity,  on  which  he  dyrdls 
longest,  and  which  he  seems  to  dej^ore  widi  the 
deepest  sorrow,  he  points  out  one  dfcumstance^ 
which  may  be  of  great  use  to  dispense  our  appre- 
hensions, and  awaken  us  from  tnat  pamc  which 
the  reader  must  necessarily  feel  at  the  &«t  trasn- 
I  sient  view  of  this  dreadful  deacriptloii.    TkiM 
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■erpentfl,  says  the  original,  are  baud  puom aces, 
of  no  fighting  race  :  mey  will  threaten,  indeed, 
and  falss,  and  terrify  the  weak,  and  timorous,  and 
thoughtless,  hut  have  no  real  courage  or  strength. 
So  that  the  mischief  done  by  them,  tileir  ravages, 
devastations,  and  robberies,  must  be  only  the 
consequences  of  cowardice  in  the  sufferers,  who 
are  harassed  and  oppressed  only  because  they 
suffer  it  without  resistance.  We  are  therefore  to 
remember  whenever  the  pest  here  threatened 
shall  invade  us,  that  submission  and  tameness 
will  be  certain  ruin,  and  that  nothing  but  spirit, 
vigilance,  activity,  and  opposition,  can  preserve 
us  from  Uie  most  hateful  and  reproachful  misery, 
that  of  being  plundered,  starved,  and  devoured 
by  vermin  and  by  reptiles. 

Horrida  dementea 
Rapiet  diseordia  gentes, 
Plurima  tunc  Irgea 
Mutabiij  plurima  regem 
Natio» 

Then  o'pr  the  worW  shal!  discord  stretch  her  wings, 
Kiugs  change  liieir  laws,  and  kingdoms  change  their 
Icing's. 

Here  the  author  takes  a  general  survey  of  the 
state  of  the  world,  and  the  changes  that  were  to 
happen  about  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  this 
rooDument  in  many  nations.  As  it  is  not  likely 
that  he  intended  to  touch  upon  the  affairs  of 
other  countries  any  farther  than  the  advantage 
of  his  own  made  it  necessary,  we  may  reasonably 
conjecture,  that  he  had  a  full  and  distinct  view 
of  all  the  negotiations,  treaties,  confederacies, 
of  all  the  triple  and  quadruple  alliances,  and  all 
the  leagues  offensive  and  defensive,  in  which  we 
were  to  bo  engaged,  either  as  principals,  acces- 
saries, or  guarantees,  whether  by  policy,  or  hope, 
or  fear,  or  our  concern  for  preserving  the  balance 
of  poioer,  or  our  tenderness  for  the  liberties^  of 
Europe.  He  knew  that  onr  negotiators  would 
interest  us  in  the  affairs  of  the  whole  earth,  and 
that  no  state  could  either  rise  or  decline  in  power, 
either  extend  or  lose  its  dominions,  without  af- 
fecting politics  and  influencir^  our  councils. 

This  passage  will  bear  an  easy  and  natural 
application  to  the  present  lime,  in  which  so  many 
revolutions  have  happened,  so  many  nations 
have  changed  their  masters,  and  so  many  dis- 
putes and  commotions  are  embroiling  almost  in 
every  part  of  the  world. 

That  almost  every  state  in  Europe  and  Asia, 
that  is,  almost  every  country  then  knoMii,  is  com- 
prehended in  this  prediction,  may  he  easily  con- 
ceived ;  but  whether  it  extends  to  regions  at  that 
time  undiscovered,  and  portends  any  alteration 
of  government  in  Carolina  and  Georgia,  let  more 
shle  or  more  daring  expositors  determine. 

Converaa 

In  rabiem  tune  canlremei  urmt 

Cynthia. 

The  bear  enraf  *d  th*  affrighted  mooo  shall  dread. 

The  terror  created  to  the  moon  by  the  anger 
of  the  bear,  is  a  strange  expression,  but  may  per- 
haps relate  to  the  apprehensions  raised  m  the 
Turkish  empire,  of  wnirh  a  crescent  or  new  moon 
IS  the  impenal  standard,  by  the  increasing  power 
of  the  Empress  of  Russia,  whose  dominions  lie 
under  the  northern  constellation  called  the  Bear, 

Tune  tatt'a 

Flortbunt  liliapraUa. 

The  lilies  o»er  the  rales  triumDhant  spread. 

The  lilies  borne  by  the  kings  of  France  are  an 


apt  representation  of  that  coiintiT;  and  their 
flourishing  over  wide-extended  valleys,  seems  to 
regard  the  new  increase  of  the  French  power, 
wealth,  and  dominions,  by  the  advancement  of 
their  trade  and  the  accession  of  Lorain.  This  tv 
at  first  view  an  obvious,  but  perhaps  for  that 
very  reason  not  the  true,  inscription.  How  cas 
we  reconcile  it  with  the  following  passage, 

Neefremere  audebit 
LeOf  »ed  violare  timebit. 
Omnia  consuetua 
Poputari  paaeua  tofiM, 

Nor  shall  the  lion,  wont  of  old  to  reign 
Despotic  o'er  the  desolated  plain, 
Henceforth  th'  inviolable  bloom  invade, 
Or  dare  lo  murmur  in  the  flow'ry  glade  ; 

in  which  the  lion  that  used  at  pleasure  to  lay  the 

pastures  waste,  is  represented  as  not  daring  U> 

touch  the  hlies,  or  murmur  at  their  growth! 

The  lion  it  is  true  is  one  of  the  supporters  of  the 

arms  of  England,  and  may  therefore  figure  our 

countrymen,  who  have  in  ancient  times  made 

France  a  desert    But  can  it  be  said,  that  the  lioo 

dares  not  murmur  or  rage,  (for  fremere  may  im> 

port  both,)  when  it  is  evident,  that  for  many  yeare 

this  whole  kingdom  has  murmured  7  however,  il 

may  be  at  present  calm  and  secure,  by  its  cod^ 

dence  in  the  wisdom  of  our  pohticlans  and  the 

address  of  our  negotiators. 

jSnte  oeuloa  nafoa 
Caleeatoa  et  erueiatoa 
Jamferet  i^navuaj 
Vetitaqut  Itbidinepravua. 

His  tortured  sons  shall  die  before  his  ftce. 
While  he  ires  melting  in-  a  lewd  embrace. 

Here  are  other  things  mentioned  of  the  lion 
equally  unintellig^ible,  u  we  suppose  them  to  be 
spoken  of  our  nation,  as  that  he  lies  shiggish,  and 
depraved  with  unlawful  lusts,  while  his  ofbpnng. 
is  trampled  and  tortured  before  his  eyes.  But  in 
what  place  can  the  English  be  said  to  be  trampled 
or  tortured  ?  Where  are  they  treated  with  injus- 
tice or  contemnt  ?  What  nation  is  there  fi'om  pole 
to  pole,  that  does  not  reverence  the  nod  of  the 
British  Ring?  Is  not  our  commerce  unrestrain- 
ed ?  Are  not  the  riches  of  the  world  our  own  ? 
Do  not  our  ships  sail  unmolested,  and  our  mer- 
chants traffic  in  perfect  security  7  Is  not  the  very 
name  of  England  treated  by  foreigners  in  a  man- 
ner never  known  before  ?  Or  rf  some  slight 
injuries  have  beenoflered,  if  some  of  onr  petty 
traders  have  been  stopped,  our  possessions  threat- 
ened, our  efiects  confiscated,  our  flag  insulted, 
or  our  ears  cropped,  have  we  lain  sluggish  and 
unactive  ?  Have  not  our  fleets  been  seen  in  tri- 
umph at  Spithead  ?  Did  not  Hosier  visit  the  Bas- 
timentos,  and  is  not  Haddock  now  stationed  at 
Port  Mahon  ? 

En  quoaue  quod  mirumy 
Ouod  djcaa  denique  dirum, 
Sanguinem  equua  augit, 
Netfue  bellua  victa  remugit. 

And,  vet  more  strange !  his  veins  a  horse  shall  drain. 
Nor  shall  the  passive  coward  once  complain. 

It  is  farther  asserted  in  the  concluding  lines, 
that  the  horse  shall  suck  the  lion's  blood.  This 
is  still  more  obscure  than  any  of  the  rest ;  and 
indeed  the  difficulties  I  have  met  with  ever  since 
the  first  mention  of  the  lion  are  so  many  and 
great,  that  I  had,  in  utter  despair  of  surmounting 
them,  once  desisted  from  my  design  of  publishing 
any  thing  upon  this  subject :  but  was  prevailed 
upon  by  the  miportunity  of  some  firiendi,  to  whom 
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1  can  deny  nothing,  to  resume  mv  design ;  and  I 
must  own,  that  nothing  animatou  mc  so  much  aa 
the  hope  they  fiatteroil  mc  with,  that  my  essay 
mJgiit  be  inserted  in  the  Gazetteer,  and  so  be- 
come of  service  to  my  country. 

That  a  weaker  animal  should  suck  the  blood 
of  n  stronir^r  without  n'>i:i:ancr,  is  wholly  im- 
probal)Ie  aud  incousislon:  witli  the  rc«;ard  for 
8clf-prescrvalio!i,  so  obpcivahlo  in  ovcry  order 
and  species  (jf  heiiigs.  We  must  therefore  ne- 
cessarily endeavour  after  sMinc  figurative  sense 
not  liable  to  so  insuperable  an  ol)ji;clion. 

Were  I  to  proceed  in  the  same  tenor  of  inter- 
pretation, by  wliicli  I  explained  the  moon  and 
the  lilies,  I  might  observe  that  a  horse  is  the  arms 

of  H .     But  how  then  does  the  horse 

suck  the  lion*8  blood  ?  Money  is  the  blood  of  the 

body  politic. ^Bui  niy  zeal   for  the  present 

happy  establishment  will  not  suffer  me  to  pursue 
a  tram  of  thought  that  leads  to  such  shocking 
conclasions.  The  idea  is  detestable,  and  such 
as,  it  ought  to  be  hoped,  can  enter  into  the  mind 
of  none  but  a  viruUnt  RcpubHcan,  or  bloody 
Jacobite.  There  is  n«)t  one  honest  man  in  the 
nation  unconvincx-d  how  weak  an  attempt  it 
Would  be  to  endoavoui-  :a  coiifuto  this  insinua- 
tion. An  insinutuion  which  no  jmrty  will  dare 
to  abet,  and  of  so  fatal  and  destructive  a  ten- 
dency, that  it  may  prove  equally  dangerous  to 
the  autlior,  whether  true  or  false. 

As  therefore  I  can  form  no  hypothesis  on 
which  a  consistent  ii)tcrj)retation  may  be  built, 
I  must  leave  these  loose  and  unconnected  hints 
entirely  to  the  candour  of  the  reader,  and  con- 
fess that  I  do  not  tiiink  my  scheme  of  explica- 
tion just,  sinCe  I  cannot  apply  it  throughout  the 
whole  without  involving  myself  in  difficulties, 
fipom  which  the  ablest  interpreter  would  find  it 
no  easy  matter  to  get  free. 

Bein»  therefore  convinced,  upon  an  attentive 
and  deliberate  review  of  these  observations,  and 
a  consultation  with  my  friends,  of  whose  abilities 
I  have  the  highest  esteem,  and  whose  impar- 
tiality, sincerity,  and  firobiiy,  I  liave  Ions:  known 
and  frequently  experienced,  that  my  conjectures 
are  in  generaf  very  uiicortain,  often  imnrohahle, 
and  sometimes  little  less  than  apparently  fahe,  I 
was  long  in  doubt  whether  I  ought  not  entirely 
to  suppress  them,  and  content  myself  with  pub- 
lishing in  the  Gazetteer  the  inscrij)lion,  as  it 
stands  engmven  on  the  stone,  without  transla- 
tion or  commentary,  unless  that  ingenious  and 
learned  society  should  favour  the  world  with 
their  own  remarks. 

To  this  scheme,  which  I  thought  extremelv 
well  calculated  for  the  public  good,  and  there- 
fore very  eajrerly  communicated  to  my  acquaint- 
ance and  fellow-students,  some  objections  were 
started,  which,  as  I  had  not  foreseen,  I  was  un- 
able to  answer. 

It  was  ob>erved,  first.  That  the  Daily  EHsser- 
fattens  published  !iy  that  fraternity,  arc  written 
with  sucli  profundity  of  sentiment,  and  filled 
with  such  uncommon  modes  of  expression,  as  to 
be  themselves  sufficiently  uninielliirible  to  vulvar 
readers,  and  tliat  therpfi»re  the  veneinble  obscu- 
rity of  this  prediction,  would  much  less  excite 
the  curiosity  and  awaken  the  attention  of  man- 
kind, than  if  it  were  exhibited  in  any  other  paper, 
And  placed  in  opposition  to  the  clear  and  easy 
•tylc  of  an  author  generally  understood. 

To  this  argument,  fornudable  as  it  was,  I  an- 


swered, after  a  sbnit  pause,  that,  with  all  proper 
deference  to  the  great  sagaaty  and  advanced  age 
of  the  objector,  Icould  not  but  conceive  that  hi8 
position  confuted  itself,  and  that  a  reader  of  the 
Gazetteer,  being  by  his  own  confession  accus- 
tomed to  encounter  difficulties,  and  search  for 
meaning  where  it  was  not  easily  to  be/ound,  must 
be  better  prepared  than  any  other  man  for  the 
j)erusal  of  these  ambiguous  expressions.  And 
that,  besides,  the  explication  of  this  stone,  being 
a  task  which  notliing  could  surmoimt  but  the 
most  acute  penetration  joined  with  indefatigable 
patience,  seemed  in  reality  reserved  for  those 
who  have  given  proofs  of  both  in  the  highest 
degree,  by  reading  and  understanding  the  Gaxet- 
teer. 

This  answer  satisfied  every  one  but  the  ob- 
jector, who,  with  an  obstinacy  not  very  mioom* 
mon,  adhered  to  his  own  opinion,  thoagh  ho 
could  not  defend  it :  and  not  being  able  to  make 
any  reply,  attempted  to  laugh  away  my  aig;Q> 
ment,  but  found  the  rest  of  my  friends  so  little 
disposed  to  jest  upon  this  important  question, 
that  he  was  forced  to  restrain  his  mirth,  and 
content  himself  with  a  sullen  and  contemptuous 
silence. 

Another  of  my  friends,  whom  I  had  assembled 
on  this  occasion j  having  owned  the  solidity  of  mT 
answer  to  the  first  objection,  offered  asecom^ 
which  in  his  opinion  could  not  be  so  easily  de- 
feated. 

"I  have  observed,*'  says  he,  *'  that  the  essays 
in  the  Gazetteer,  thoui^  written  on  very  impor 
tant  subjects  by  the  ablest  hands  which  ambition 
can  incite,  friendship  engage,  or  money  Mocur^ 
have  never,  though  circulated  through  the  king- 
dom with  the  utmost  application,  had  any  r^ 
markable  influence  upon  the  people.  I  know 
many  persons  of  no  common  capacity,  that  hold 
it  sufficient  to  peruse  the  papers  four  times  a 
year;  and  others  who  receive  tliem  regularly, 
and,  without  looking  upon  them,  treasure  them 
under  ground  for  the  oenefit  of  posterity.  So 
that  the  inscription  may,  by  being  inserted  there, 
sink  once  more  into  darkness  and  oblivion,  in* 
stead  of  informing  the  age,  and  assisting  our 
present  ministry  in  the  regulation  of  their  mea- 
sures." 

Another  observed,  that  nothing  was  moie  un- 
reasonable than  my  hope,  that  any  remarks  or 
elucidations  would  be  drawn  up  by  that  frater- 
nity, since  their  own  employments  do  not  allow 
them  any  leisure  for  sucli  attempts.  Every  one 
knows  that  panegyric  is  in  its  own  nature  no  easv 
task,  and  that  to  defend  is  much  more  difficult 
than  to  attack ;  consider  then,  says  he,  what  in- 
dustry, what  assiduity  it  must  require,  to  praise 
and  vindicate  a  ministry  like  ours. 

It  was  hinted  by  another,  that  an  inscription 
which  had  no  relation  to  any  particular  set  of 
men  amongst  us,  but  was  composed  many  aj^ 
before  the  parties,  wliich  now  oivide  the  nation, 
had  a  being,  could  not  be  so  properly  conveved 
to  the  world  by  means  of  a  paper  dedicated  to 
political  debates. 

Another  to  whom  I  had  communicated  my 
own  observations  in  a  more  private  manner,  and 
who  had  insetted  some  of  his  own  arguments, 
declared  it  as  his  opinion,  that  they  were,  though 
very  controvertible  and  unsatisfactory,  y^  too 
valuable  to  be  lost ;  and  that  though  to  insert 
the  inscription  in  a  paper  of  which  such  nonbcsi 
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are  dtSy  dbtrilrat«d  at  fbe  expense  of  the  pubfic, 
"WDuld  doabtless  be  very  agreeable  to  the  gene- 
rous design  of  the  author,  yet  he  hoped  t^t  as 
al]  the  students,  either  of  politics  or  antiquities, 
would  receive  both  pleasure  and  improvement 
from  the  dissertation  with  which  it  is  accompa- 
nied, none  of  them  would  regret  to  pay  for  so 
agreeable  an  entertainment. 

It  cannot  be  .wondered  that  I  have  yielded  at 
last  to  such  weighty  reasons,  and  such  insinu- 
ating compliments,  and  chosen  to  gratify  at  once 
the  Inclination  of  friends  and  the  vanity  of  an 
author.  Yet  I  should  think  I  had  very  imper- 
fectly discharged  my  duty  to  my  country,  did  I 
not  warn  all  whom  either  interest  or  curiosity 
shall  incite  to  the  perusal  of  this  treatise,  not  to 
lay  any  stress  upon  my  explications. 

How  a  more  complete  and  indisputable  inter- 
pretation may  be  obtained,  it  is  not  easy  to  say. 
This  will,  I  suppose,  be  readily  granted,  that  it 
is  not  to  be  expected  from  any  single  hand,  but 
from  the  joint  inquiries  and  united  labours  of  a 
numerous  society  of  able  men,  instituted  by  au- 
thority, selected  with  great  discernment  ana  im- 
partiality, and  supported  at  the  charge  of  the 
nation. 

I  am  very  far  from  apprehending  that  any  pro- 
posal for  tae  attainment  of  so  desirable  an  end, 
will  be  rejected  by  this  inquisitive  and  enlight- 
ened age,  and  shall  therefore  lay  before  the 
public  the  project  which  I  have  formed  and 
matured  by  long  consideration,  for  the  institu- 
tion of  a  society  of  commentators  upon  this  in- 
scription. 

I  humbly  propose,  that  thirty  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished genius  be  chosen  for  this  employ- 
ment, half  from  the  inns  of  court,  and  half  from 
the  army,  and  be  incorporated  into  a  society  for 
five  years,  under  the  name  of  the  Socibtt  op 

COMMBNTATORS. 

That  great  undertakings  can  only  be  executed 
by  a  great  number  of  hands,  is  too  evident  to  re- 
el uire  any  proof;  and  I  am  afraid  all  that  read 
tiiis  scheme  will  think  that  it  is  chiefly  defective 
in  this  respect,  and  that  when  they  reflect  how 
many  commissaries  were  thought  necessary  at 
Seriile,  and  that  even  their  negotiations  entirely 
miscarried,  probably  for  want  of  more  associates, 
they  will  conclude  that  I  have  proposed  impos- 
sibilities, and  that  the  ends  of  the  institution 
will  be  defeated  by  an  injudicious  and  ill-timed 
frugality. 

But  if  it  be  considered,  how  well  the  persons 
I  recommend  must  have  been  qualified  hy  their 
education  and  profession  for  tnc  provinces  as- 
signed them,  the  objection  will  grow  less  weighty 
than  it  appears,  [t  is  well  known  to  be  the  con- 
stant study  of  the  lawyers  to  discover  in  acts  of 
parliament,  meanings  which  escaped  the  com- 
mittees Uuit  drew  them  up,  and  the  senates  that 
passed  them  into  laws,  and  to  explain  wills  into 
a  sense  wholly  contrary  to  the  intention  of  the 
testator.  How  easily  may  an  adept  in  these 
admirable  and  useful  arts,  penetrate  into  the 
most  hidden  import  of  this  prediction  ?  A  man 
accustomed  to  satisfy  himself  with  the  obvious 
and  natural  meaning  of  a  sentence,  docs  not 
easily  shake  off  his  habit ;  but  a  true-bred  law- 
yer never  contents  himsolf  with  one  sense  when 
there  is  an'ither  to  bo  fo'jiid. 

Nor  will  the  beneficial  c):) jccmcnces  of  this 
(Kheme  terminate  in  the  (•xpUcauon  of  this  rao- 


nmnent;  they  wiHettendmnehihiiiker:  IbrtiM 
coinmentators  having  sharpened  and  improved 
their  sagacity  by  this  long  and  difficult  course  of 
study,  will,  when  they  return  into  public  life,  be 
of  wonderful  service  to  the  government,  in  ex- 
amining pamphlets,  songs,  and  journals,  and  in 
drawing  up  informations,  indictments,  and  in- 
structions for  special  juries.  They  will  be  won- 
derfully fitted  lor  the  posts  of  Attorney  and  So- 
licitor General,  but  will  excel,  above  all,  as  licen- 
sers for  the  stage. 

The  ^ntlemen  of  the  army  will  equally  adorn 
the  province  to  which  I  have  assigned  them,  of 
setting  the  discoveries  and  sentiments  of  thehr 
associates  in  a  clear  and  agreeable  light.  The 
lawyers  are  well  known  to  be  very  happy  in  ex- 
pressing their  ideas,  being  for  the  most  part  able 
to  make  themselves  understood  by  none  but  their 
own  fraternity.  But  the  geniuses  of  the  army 
have  suflicient  opportunities,  by  their  free  access 
to  the  levee  and  the  toilet,  their  constant  atten- 
dance on  balls  and  assemblies,  and  that  abun- 
dant leisure  which  they  enjoy  beyond  any  other 
body  of  men,  to  acquaint  themselves  with  every 
new  word  and  prevailing  mode  of  expression, 
and  to  attain  the  utmost  nicety  and  most  polished 
prettiness  of  language. 

It  will  be  necessary,  that  during  their  atten- 
dance upon  the  society,  they  be  exempt  from 
any  obligation  to  appear  in  Hyde-PaA:  and 
that  upon  no  emergencjr,  however  pressing,  they 
be  called  away  from  their  studies,  unless  Sie  na- 
tion be  in  immediate  danger  by  an  insurrection 
of  weavers,  colliers,  or  smugglers. 

There  may  not  perhaps  be  found  in  the  army 
such  a  number  of  men,  who  have  ever  cond^ 
sccnded  to  pass  through  the  labours  and  irksome 
forms  of  education  in  use  among  the  lower 
classes  of  people,  or  submitted  to  learn  the  mer- 
cantile and  plebeian  arts  of  writing  and  rea^ng. 
I  must  own,  that  though  I  entirely  agree  witK 
the  notions  of  the  uselessncss  of  any  such  trivial 
accomplishments  in  the  military  profession,  and 
of  their  inconsistency  with  more  valuable  attain- 
ments ;  though  I  am  convinced,  that  a  man  who 
can  read  ana  write,  becomes,  at  least,  a  very 
disagreeable  companion  to  his  brother  soldiers,  if 
he  does  not  absolutely  shun  tlieir  acquaintance ; 
that  he  is  apt  to  imbibe  from  his  books  odd 
notions  of  liberty  and  independency,  and  even 
sometimes  of  morality  and  virtue,  utterly  incon- 
sistent witii  the  desirable  character  of  a  pretty 
gentleman  :  though  writing  frequentiy  stains  the 
whitest  finger,  and  reading  has  a  natural  ten- 
dency to  cloud  the  aspect,  and  depress  that  airy 
and  thoughtiess  vivacity,  which  is  the  distin* 
guishing  characteri^ic  of  a  modem  warrior ;  yet 
on  this  single  occasion,  I  cannot  but  heartily 
wish,  that  by  a  strict  search  there  may  be  dis- 
covered in  the  army  fifteen  men  who  can  write 
and  read. 

I  know  that  the  knowledge  of  the  alphabet  \» 
so  disreputable  among  tiiese  gentlemen,  that 
those  who  have  by  ill  fortune"  formerly  been 
taught  it,  have  parUy  forgot  it  by  disuse,  and 
partly  concealed  it  from  the  world,  to  avoid 
the  railleries  and  insults  to  which  their  education 
might  make  them  lial>le :  I  propose,  therefore, 
that  all  the  ofiiccrs  of  the  army  may  be  examined 
upon  oath  one  by  one,  and  that  if  fifteen  cannot 
be  selected  who  arc  at  present  so  qualified,  the 
deficiency  may  be  supplied  out  of  thoee  wiw 
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ktybg  once  learned  to  read,  may  perhapa,  with 
the  assistance  of  a  master,  in  a  short  time  refresh 
their  memories. 

It  may  be  thought,  at  the  first  sight  of  this 
proposal,  that  it  might  not  be  improper  to  assign 

'id 


public  might 
pense,  but  that  by  the  unfaithfulness  or  negli- 
gence of  their  servants,  the  discoveries  of  the 
society  may  be  carried  to  foreign  courts,  and 
made  use  of  to  the  disadvantage  of  our  own 
countiy. 

For  the  residence  of  this  society,  I  cannot 
think  any  place  more  proper  than  Greenwich- 
Hospital,  m  which  they  may  have  thirty  apart- 
ments fitted  up  for  them,  that  they  may  make 
itheir  observations  in  private,  and  meet  once  a 
4by  in  the  painted  halt  to  compare  them. 

If  the  establishment  of  this  society  be  thought 
«  matter  of  too  much  importance  to  be  deferred 
till  the  new  buildings  are  finished,  it  will  bo 
neceseaiY  to  make  room  for  their  reception,  by 
!the  expulsion  of  such  of  the  seamen  as  have  no 
pretensions  to  the  settlement  there,  but  fractured 
tmba,  loss  of  eyes,  or  decayed  constitutions, 
who  have  lately  been  admitted  in  such  numbers, 
ithat  it  is  now  scarce  possible  to  accommodate  a 
nobleman's  groom,  motman,  or  postillion,  in  a 
manner  suitable  to  the  dicnity  of  his  profession, 
and  the  original  design  of  the  foundation. 

The  situation  of  Greenwich  will  naturally 
dispose  .them  to  reflection  and  study :  and^  par- 
ticular caution  ought  to  be  used,  lest  any  inter- 
ffuption  be  sofiered  to  dissipate  their  attention  or 
distract  their  meditations:  for  this  reason,  all 
visits  and  letters  from  ladies  are  strictly  to  be 

Srohibited ;  and  if  any  of  the  members  shall  be 
etected  with  a  lap-dog,  pack  of  cards,  box  of 
dice,  draught-table,  snuffbox,  or  looking-glass, 
he  shall  for  the  first  ofience  be  confined  for  three 
months  to  watei^gruel,  and  for  the  second  be  ex- 
pelled the  society. 

Nothing  now  remains,  but  that  an  estimate  be 
made  of  the  expenses  necessary  for  carrying  on 
this  noble  and  senerous  design.  The  salary  to 
be  allowed  eaoi  professor  cannot  be  less  than 
SOO(M.  a  year,  which  is  indeed  more  than  the  re- 
gular stipend  of  a  commissioner  of  excise,  but  it 
must  be  remembered,  that  the  commentators 
have  a  much  more  difficult  and  important  em- 
ployment, and  can  expect  their  salaries  but  for 
the  short  space  of  five  years,  whereas  a  com- 
missioner (unless  he  imprudently  suiTers  him- 
self to  be  carried  away  by  a  whimsical  tender- 
ness for  his  countiy)  has  an  establishment  for 
life. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  allow  the  society  in  ge- 
neral^ 30,000/.  yearly  for  the  support  of  the  pub- 
tic  table,  and  40,0002.  for  secret  service. 

Thus  will  the  ministry  have  a  fair  prospect  of 
obtaining  the  full  sense  and  import  of  the  predic- 
tion, without  burthening  the  public  with  more 
than  650,0002.  which  may  be  paid  out  of  tlie 
sinking  fund  ;  or  if  it  be  not  thought  proper  to 
violate  that  sacred  treasure  by  converting  any 
part  of  it  into  uses  not  primarily  intended,  may 
06  easily  raised  by  a  general  poll-tax,  or  excise 
upon  bread. 

Having  now  completed  my  scheme,  a  scheme 
calculated  for  the  public  benefit,  without  regard 
fo  any  party,  I  entreat  all  sects,  factions,  and 


distinctionB  of  men  among  vm,  to  lay  aside  fiir  • 

time  thar  party  feuds  and  petty  animositieB ; 
and  by  a  warm  concurrence  on  this  urgent  occa- 
sion, teach  posterity  to  sacrifice  every  private 
interest  to  the  advantage  of  their  countiy. 

OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  STATE  OF 
AFFAIRS  IN  1756. 

FROM  THE  UTEaART  MAOASINE,  MO.  fT. 

The  time  is  now  come  in  which  every  Eng- 
tiahman  expects  to  be  informed  of  the  national 
affiiirs,  and  in  which  he  has  a  ri^t  to  have  that 
expectation  gratified.  For  whatever  may  be 
urged  by  ministers,  or  those  whom  vanity  or 
interest  make  the  followers  of  ministers,  con- 
cerning the  necessity  of  confidence  in  our  gover- 
nors, and  the  presumption  of  prying  wi£  pro- 
fane eyes  into  the  recesses  of  policy,  it  is  evident 
that  this  reverence  can  be  claimed  only  by  coun^ 
sels  yet  unexecuted,  and  projects  suspended  in 
deliberation.  But  when  a  design  has  ended  in 
miscarriage  or  success,  when  every  eye  and 
every  ear  is  witness  to  general  discontent,  or 

general  satisfaction,  it  is  then  a  proper  time  to 
isentangle  confusion,  and  illustrate  obscurity, 
to  show  by  what  causes  everj[  event  was  pro- 
duced, ana  in  what  eficcts  it  is  likely  to  temii- 
nate ;  to  lay  down  with  distinct  particularity 
what  rumour  always  huddles  in  general  excla- 
mations, or  perplexes  by  undigested  narratives ; 
to  show  whence  happiness  or  calamity  is  derived, 
and  whence  it  may  be  expected ;  and  honestly 
to  lay  before  the  people  what  inquiry  can  gather 
of  the  past,  and  conjecture  can  estumate  of  the 
fiiture. 

The  general  subject  of  the  present  war  is  suf- 
ficiently known.  It  is  allowed  on  both  ades, 
that  hostilities  began  in  America,  and  that  the 
French  and  English  quarrelled  about  the  boon- 
daries  of  their  settlements,  about  grounds  and 
rivers  to  which,  I  am  afiraid,  neither  can  show 
any  other  right  than  that  of  power,  and  which 
neither  can  occupy  but  by  usurpation,  and  the 
dispossession  of  the  natural  lords  and  original 
,  inhabitants.  Such  is  the  contest,  that  no  honest 
man  can  heartily  wish  success  to  either  party. 

It  may  indeed  be  alleged,  that  the  Indians 
haye  granted  large  tracts  of  land  both  to  one 
and  to  the  other :  but  these  grants  can  add  little 
to  the  validity  of  our  titles,  till  it  be  experienced 
how  they  were  obtained ;  for  if  they  were  ex- 
torted by  violence,  or  induced  by  fraud;  by 
threats,  which  the  miseries  of  other  nations  had 
shown  not  to  be  vain,  or  by  promises  of  which 
lio  performance  was  ever  intended,  what  are 
they  but  new  modes  of  usurpation,  but  new  ii>- 
fitanccs  of  cruelty  and  treachery  7 

And  indeed  what  but  false  hope  or  resistless 
terror  can  prevail  upon  a  weaker  nation  to  in- 
vite a  stronger  into  their  country,  to  give  their 
lands  to  strangers  whom  no  affinity  of  manners, 
or  similitude  of  opinion,  can  be  ^id  to  recom- 
mend, to  permit  them  to  build  towns  from  whirh 
tlio  natives  are  excluded,  to  raise  fortresses  bv 
which  they  are  intimidated,  to  settle  theniBeht-s 
w^ith  such  strength  that  they  cannot  afterwards 
be  expelled,  but  are  for  ever  to  remain  the  mas- 
ters of  the  original  inhabitants,  the  dictaters  of 
their  conduct,  and  the  arbiters  of  their  fate  ? 

When  we  see  men  acting  thus  against  the 
precepts  of  reason,  and  the  instincts  of  nature. 
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we  cannot  hesitate  to  determine,  that  by  some 
means  or  other  they  were  debarred  from  choice ; 
Chat  they  were  lured  or  frightened  into  compli- 
ance;  that  they  either  granted  only  what  they 
found  impossible  to  keep,  or  expected  advantages 
upon  the  faith  of  their  new  inmates,  wliich  there 
was  no  purpose  to  confer  upon  them.     It  can- 
not be  said,  that  the  Indians  originally  invited 
us  to  their  coasts ;  we  went  uncalled  and  un- 
expected to  nations  who  had  no  imagination  that 
the  earth  contained  any  inhabitants  so  distant 
and  so  different  from  themselves.     We  astonish- 
ed them  with  our  ships,  with  our  arms,  and 
with  our  general  supenority.     They  yielded  to 
us  as  to  beings  of  another  and  higher  race,  sent 
among  them  from  some  unknown  regions,  with 
power  which  naked  Indians  could  not  resist, 
and  which  they  were  therefore,  by  every  act  of 
liumility,  to  propitiate,  that  they  who  could  so 
easily  dfestroy,  might  be  induced  to  spare. 

To  this  influence,  and  to  this  only,  are  to  be 
attributed  all  the  cessions  and  submissions  of 
the  Indian  princes,  if  indeed  any  such  cessions 
were  ever  made,  of  which  we  nave  no  witness 
but  those  who  claim  from  them  ;  and  there  is  no 
ffreat  malignity  in  suspecting,  that  those  who 
have  robbed  have  also  lied. 

Some  colonies  indeed  have  been  established 
more  peaceably  than  others.  The  utmost  extre- 
mity of  wrong  has  not  always  been  practised ; 
but  those  that  have  settled  in  the  new  world  on 
the  fairest  terms,  have  no  other  merit  than  that 
of  a  scrivener  who  niins  in  silence,  over  a  plun- 
derer that  seizes  by  force  ;  all  have  taken  what 
had  other  owners,  and  all  have  had  recourse  to 
arms^  rather  than  quit  the  prey  on  which  they 
bad  fastened. 

The  American  dispute  between  the  French 
%nd  us  is  therefore  only  the  quarrel  of  two  rob- 
bers for  the  spoils  of  a  passenger ;  but  as  rob- 
bers have  terms  of  confederacy,  which  they  are 
obliged  to  observe  as  members  of  the  gang,  so  the 
English  and  French  may  have  relative  rights, 
and  do  injustice  to  each  other,  while  both  are 
injuring  the  Indians.  And  such,  indeed,  is  the 
present  contest ;  they  have  parted  the  northern 
continent  of  America  between  them,  and  are 
now  disputing  about  their  boundaries,  and  each 
is  endeavounng  the  destruction  of  the  other  by 
the  help  of  the  Indians,  whose  interest  it  is  that 
both  should  be  destroyed. 

Both  nations  clamour  with  great  vehemence 
about  infractions  of  limits,  violation  of  treaties, 
open  usurpation,  insidious  artifices,  and  breach 
or  faith.  The  English  rail  at  the  perfidious 
French,  and  the  French  at  the  encroaching  En- 
glish :  they  quote  treaties  on  each  side,  charge 
each  other  with  aspiring  to  universal  monarchy, 
and  complain  on  cither  part  of  the  insecurity  of 
possession  near  such  turbulent  neighbours. 

Through  this  mist  of  controversy  it  can  raise 
no  wonder  that  the  truth  is  not  easily  discovered. 
When  a  quarrel  has  been  long  carried  on  be- 
tween individuals,  it  is  often  very  hard  to  tell  by 
whom  it  was  begun.  Every  fact  is  darkened  by 
distance,  by  interest,  and  by  multitudes.  Infor- 
mation is  not  easily  procured  from  far;  those 
whom  the  truth  will  not  favour,  will  not  step  vo- 
luntarily forth  to  tell  it:  and  where  there  are 
many  agents,  it  is  easy  for  every  single  action  to 
be  concealed. 
All  these  causes  concur  to  the  obscurity  of  the 


question,  **By  whom  were  hostilities  in  America 
commenced  7'*  Perhaps  there  never  can  be  re- 
membered ^  time  in  which  hostilities  had  ceased. 
Two  powerful  colonies  inflamed  with  immemo- 
rial rivalry,  and  placed  out  of  the  superinten- 
dence of  the  mother  nations,  were  not  likely  to 
be  long  at  rest.  Some  opposition  was  always 
going  forward,  some  mischief  was  every  day 
done  or  meditated,  and  the  borderers  were  al- 
ways better  pleased  with  what  they  could  snatch 
from  their  neighbours,  than  what  they  had  of 
their  own. 

In  this  disposition  to  reciprocal  invasion  a 
cause  of  dispute  never  could  be  wanting.  The 
forests  and  deserts  of  America  are  without  land- 
marks, and  therefore  cannot  be  particularly  spe- 
cified in  stipulations ;  the  appellations  of  those 
wide-extended  regions  have  in  every  mouth  a.dif 
ferent  meaning,  and  are  understood  on  either  side 
as  inclination  happens  to  contract  or  extend 
them.  Who  has  yet  pretended  to  define  how 
much  of  America  is  included  in  Brazil,  Mexico, 
or  Peru  ?  It  is  almost  as  easy  to  divide  the  At- 
lantic ocean  by  a  line,  as  clearly  to  ascertain  the 
limits  of  those  uncultivated,  uninhabitable,  un- 
measured regions. 

It  is  likewise  to  be  considered,  that  contracts 
concerning  boundaries  are  oflen  left  vague  and 
indefinite  without  necessity,  by  the  desire  of  each 
party  to  interpret  the  ambiguity  to  its  own  ad- 
vantage when  a  fit  opportunity  shall  be  found. 
In  forming  stipulations,  the  commissaries  are 
often  ignorant,  and  often  neghgent;  they  are 
sometimes  weary  with  debate,  and  contract  a  te- 
dious discussion  into  general  terms,  or  refer  it  to 
a  former  treaty,  which  was  never  understood. 
The  weaker  part  is  always  afraid  of  requiring 
explanations,  and  the  stronger  always  has  an  in- 
terest in  leaving  the  question  undecided:  thus  it 
will  happen,  without  gieat  caution  on  either  side, 
that  atier  long  treaties  solemnly  ratified,  the 
rights  that  had  been  disputed  are  still  equally 
open  to  controversy. 

In  America,  it  may  be  easily  supposed,  that 
there  are  tracts  of  land  not  yet  claimed  by  either 
party,  and  therefore  mentioned  in  no  treaties, 
which  yet  one  orlhe  other  may  be  afterwards  in- 
clined to  occupy ;  but  to  these  vacant  and  un- 
settled countries  each  nation  may  pretend,  as 
each  conceives  itself  entitled  to  all  that  is  not  ex 
pressly  granted  to  the  other. 

Here  then  is  a  perpetual  ground  of  contest: 
every  enlargement  of^  the  possessions  of  either 
will  be  considered  as  something  taken  from  the 
other,  and  each  ynll  endeavour  to  regain  what 
had  never  been  claimed,  but  that  the  other  occu- 
pied it 

Thus  obscure  in  its  original  is* the  American 
contest.  It  is  difficult  to  Bnd  the  first  invader, 
or  to  tell  where  invasion  properly  begins  j  but 
I  suppose  it  is  not  to  he  doubted,  that  after  the 
last  war,  when  the  Krench  had  made  peace  with 
such  apparent  superiority,  the^  naturally  began 
to  treat  us  with  less  respect  m  distant  parts  of 
the  world,  and  to  consider  us  as  a  people  from 
whom  they  had  nothing  to  fear,  ana  wno  could 
no  longer  presume  to  contravene  their  designs  or 
to  check  tncir  pro^^es3. 

The  power  of  doing  wrong  with  impunity  sel- 
dom waits  Ions:  for  the  will ;  and  it  is  reasonable 
to  believe,  that  in  America  the  French  would 
avow  their  purpose  of  aggrandizing  themselves 
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.  with  at  least  as  little  reserve  as  in  Europe.  We 
may  therefore  readily  believe,  that  they  were  un- 
quiet neighbours,  and  had  no  ^rcat  regard  to 
right,  which  they  believed  us  no  k>nger  able  to 
enforce. 

That  in  forming  a  line  of  forts  behind  our  co- 
lonies, if  in  no  other  part  of  their  attempt,  they 
had  acted  as^ainst  the  general  intention,  if  not 
against  the  liU'ral  terms  of  treaties,  can  scarcely 
be  denied ;  for  it  never  can  be  supposed  that  we 
intended  to  be  enclosed  between  tlic  sea  and  the 
French  garrisons,  or  preclude  ourselves  from  ex- 
tending our  plantations  backwards  to  any  length 
that  our  convenience  should  require. 

With  dominion  is  conferred  every  thing  that 
can  eecure  dominion.  He  that  has  the  coast, 
has  likewise  the  sea  to  a  certain  distance ;  he 
that  possesses  a  fortroRS,  has  the  riijht  of  prohi- 
biting another  fortress  to  bebuilt  within  the  com- 
mand of  its  cannon.  When,  therefore,  we  plant- 
ed the  coast  of  North  America,  we  supposed  the 
possession  of  tlie  inland  re<!ion  grantee!  to  an  in- 
definite extent ;  and  every  nation  that  settled  in 
that  part  of  the  world,  seems  by  the  pennission 
of  every  other  nation,  to  have  made  the  same 
Bupposition  in  its  own  favour. 

Here  then,  perhapi^,  it  will  be  safest  to  fix  the 
justice  of  our  cause  ;  here  we  are  apparently 
and  indisputably  injured,  and  this  injury  mav, 
according  to  the  practice  of  nations,  be  justly 
resented.  Whether  we  have  not  in  return  made 
some  encroachments  upon  them,  must  be  left 
doubtful,  till  our  practices  on  the  Ohio  shall  be 
Stated  and  vindicated.  There  are  no  two  nations 
confining  on  each  other,  between  whom  a  war 
may  not  always  be  kindled  with  plausible  pre- 
tences on  eitlier  part,  as  there  is  always  passing 
between  them  a  reciprocation  of  injuries,  and 
fluctuation  of  encroachments. 

From  the  conclusion  of  the  last  peace,  perpe- 
tual complaints  of  the  supplantations  and  inva- 
Bions  of  the  French  have  been  sent  to  Europe 
from  our  colonies,  and  transmitted  to  our  minis- 
ters at  Paris,  where  good  words  were  sometimes 
given  us,  and  the  practices  of  the  American  com- 
manders were  sometimes  disowned,  but  no  re- 
dress was  ever  obtained,  nor  is  it  probable  that 
any  prohibition  was  sent  to  America.  We  were 
still  amused  with  such  doubtful  promises  as  those 
who  are  afraid  of  war  are  ready  to  interpret  in 
their  own  favour,  and  the  French  pushed  forward 
their  line  of  fortresses,  and  seemed  to  resolve 
that  befoiie  our  complaints  were  finally  dismiss- 
ed, all  remedy  should  be  hopeless. 

We  likewise  endeavounni  at  the  .^ametime  to 
form  a  barrier  aijain^t  the  Canadians  l)y  pending 
a  colony  to  New  Scotland,  a  cold  iincomiortable 
tract  of'  ground,  of  which  wc  had  long:  the  nomi- 
nal possessio'n  before  we  really  he^^an  to  occupy 
it  To  this  those  were  invited  whom  the  cessa- 
tion of  war  deprived  of  employment,  and  made 
burdensome  to  their  country  ;  and  settlers  were 
allured  thither  by  many  fallacious  descriptions  of 
fertile  valleys  and  clear  skies.  What  effects  tliese 
pictures  of*^  American  happiness  had  upon  my 
countrymen,  I  was  never  informed,  but  I  suppose 
very  few  sou  ill  it  provision  in  thos<;  frozen  regions, 
whom  guilt  or  poverty  did  not  drive  from  their 
native  country.  About  the  boundaries  of  this 
new  colony  there  were  some  disputes,  but  as 
there  was  notliing  yet  worth  a  contest,  the  power 
of  the  French  was  notmucli  exerted  on  that  side ; 


some  disturbance  was  however  given,  and 
skirmishes  ensued.  But  perhaps,  being  peopled 
chiefly  with  soldiers,  who  would  rather  live  by 
plunder  than  by  agriculture,  and  who  consider 
war  as  their  best  trade,  New  Scotland  would  be 
more  obstinately  defended  than  some  settlements 
of  far  greater  value  ;  and  the  French  are  too  well 
informed  of  their  own  interest,  to  provoke  hos- 
tility for  no  advantage,  or  to  select  that  country 
for  invasion,  where  mey  must  hazard  mudi  and 
can  win  little.  They  therefore  pressed  on  south- 
ward behind  our  ancient  and  wealthy  settle- 
ments, and  built  fort  afler  fort  at  such  distances 
that  they  might  conveniently  relieve  one  another, 
invade  our  colonies  with  sudden  incursions,  and 
retire  to  places  of  safety  before  our  people  could 
unite  to  oppose  them. 

This  design  of  the  French  has  been  long 
formed,  and  long  known,  both  in  America  and 
Europe,  and  might  at  first  have  been  easily  re- 

fircsscd,  had  force  been  used  instead  of  expostu- 
ation.  When  the  English  attempted  a  settle- 
ment upon  the  island  of  St.  Lucia,  the  French, 
whether  iustly  or  not,  considering  it  as  neutral 
and  forbiaden  to  be  occupied  by  either  nation, 
immediately  landed  upon  it,  and  destroyed  the 
houses,  wasted  the  plantations,  and  drove  or  car- 
ried away  the  inhabitants.  This  was  done  in  the 
same  peace,  when  mutual  professions  of  fnend- 
ship  were  daily  exchanged  by  the  two  courts,  and 
was  not  considered  as  any  violation  of  treaties, 
nor  was  any  more  than  a  very  soft  remonstrance 
made  on  our  part 

I  The  French  therefore  taught  us  how  toad; 
"but  a  Hanoverian  quarrel  with  the  house  of  Au»* 
tria  for  some  time  induced  us  to  court,  at  any 
expense,  the  aUiance  of  a  nation  whose  veiy 
situation  makes  them  our  enemies.  We  sufier- 
ed  them  to  destroy  our  settlements,  and  to  ad- 
vance their  own,  which  we  had  an  equal  right  to 
attick.  The  time  however  came  at  last,  when 
wc  ventured  to  quarrel  witli  Spain,  and  then 
France  no  longer  suflbred  the  appearance  of 
peace  to  subsist  between  us,  but  armed  in  de- 
fence  of  her  ally. 

The  events  of  the  war  are  well  known :  we 
pleased  ourselves  with  the  victory  at  Dettingea, 
where  wc  Icfl  our  wounded  men  to  the  care  oi 
our  enemies,  but  our  army  was  broken  at  Fon 
tenoy  and  Val ;  and  though  afler  the  disgrace 
which  we  suffered  in  the  Mediterranean,  we  had 
some  naval  success,  and  an  accidental  dearth 
made  peace  necessary  for  the  French,  yet  they 
prescribed  the  conditions,  obliged  us  to  give  hos- 
tages, and  acted  as  conquerors,  though  as  con- 
querors of  moderation. 

In  this  war  the  Americans  distinguished  them- 
selves in  a  manner  unknown  and  unexpected. 
The  New  English  raised  an  army,  and  under 
the  command  of  Pepperel  took  Oa|)e  Breton, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  fleet  This  is  the  most 
important  fortress  in  America.  Wc  pleased 
ourselves  so  much  with  the  acquisition,  that  wo 
could  not  think  of  restoring  it ;  and,  among  the 
arguments  used  to  inflame  the  people  against 
Charies  Stuart,  it  was  very  clamorously  ur^ 
that  if  he  gained  the  kingdom,  he  would  give 
Csipe  Breton  back  to  the  French. 

The  French  however  had  a  more  easy  expe- 
dient to  regain  Cape  Breton  than  by  cmlting 
Charles  Stuart  to  the  English  throne.  Thev 
took  in  their  turn  fort  S]L  George,  and  had  oar 
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East  India  Company  wholly  in  their  power, 
whom  they  restored  at  tiie  peace  to  tlieir  former 
poflsessions,  that  they  may  continue  to  export 
our  silver. 

Cape  Breton  therefore  was  restored,  and  the 
French  were  re-established  in  America,  with 
eq^ual  power  and  greater  spirit,  having  lost  no- 
thing by  the  war  which  they  had  before  gained. 

To  the  general  reputation  of  their  arms,  and 
that  habitual  superiority  which  they  derive  from 
it,  they  owe  their  power  in  America,  rather  than 
to  any  real  strength  or  circumstances  of  advan- 
tage. Their  numbers  are  yet  not  great ;  tlieir 
trade,  though  daily  improved,  is  not  very  exten- 
sive; their  country  is  barren;  tlieir  fortresses, 
though  numerous,  are  weak,  and  rather  slieltcrs 
from  wild  beasts,  or  savage  nations,  than  places 
built  for  defence  against  bombs  or  cannons. 
Cape  Breton  has  been  found  not  to  be  impreg- 
nable ;  nor,  if  we  consider  the  state  of  the  places 
possessed  by  the  two  nations  in  America,  is 
there  any  reason  upon  which  the  French  should 
have  presumed  to  molest  us,  but  that  they 
thought  our  spirit  so  broken  that  we  durst  not 
lesist  them ;  and  in  this  opinion  our  long  for- 
bearance easily  confirmed  them. 

Wa  forgot,  or  rather  avoided  to  think,  that 
what  we  delayed  to  do  must  be  done  at  last,  and 
done  with  more  difficulty  as  it  was  delayed 
longer ;  that  while  we  were  complaining,  and 
they  were  eluding,  or  answering  our  complaints, 
fort  was  rising  upon  fort,  and  one  invasion  made 
a  precedent  for  anotlicr. 

This  confidence  of  the  French  is  exalted  by 
some  real  advantages.  If  tliey  possess  in  those 
countries  leas  than  we,  they  have  more  to  gain 
and  less  to  hazard ;  if  they  are  less  numerous, 
they  arc  better  united. 

The  French  compose  one  body  with  one  head. 
They  have  all  the  same  interest,  and  agree  to 
pursue  it  by  tlie  same  means.  They  are  subject 
to  a  governor  commissioned  by  an  absolute 
monarch,  and  participating  the  authority  of  his 
master.  Designs  are  therefore  formed  without 
debate  and  executed  without  impediment.  They 
have  yet  more  martial  than  mercantile  ambition, 
and  seldom  suffer  tlieir  military  schemes  to  be 
entangled  with  collateral  projects  of  gain :  they 
have  no  wii-h  but  for  conquest,  of  which  tliey 
justly  consider  riches  as  tlio  conscijuence. 

Some  advantaffoe  they  will  always  have  as 
invaders.  They  make  war  at  the  hazard  of  their 
enemies :  the  cont(^st  being  carried  on  in  our  ter- 
ritories, we  must  lose  more  by  a  \ictory,  than 
they  will  suffer  by  a  defeat  They  will  subsist, 
while  they  stay,  upon  our  phintutions ;  and  per- 
haps destroy  them  when  th  ^y  can  stay  no  longer. 
If  we  pursue  them,  and  carry  the  war  into 
their  dominions,  our  difnc»ilties  will  increase 
every  step  as  we  advance,  for  we  shall  leave 
plenty  behind  us,  and  find  nothing  in  Canada 
but  lakes  and  forests  barren  and  trae.kle<!s  ;  our 
enemies  will  shut  th  ems  "Ives  up  in  their  forts, 
against  which  it  is  dilHmlt  to  brinj;  cannon 
through  so  roujjh  a  country,  and  which,  if  they 
are  provided  with  good  magazines,  will  soon 
starve  those  who  besiege  them. 

All  these  are  the  natural  effects  of  their  go- 
vernment and  situation;  they  are  accidentally 
more  formidable  as  they  are'  less  happy.  But 
the  favour  of  the  Indians  which  they  enjoy, 
with  very  few  exceptions,  among  all  the  nations . 


of  the  northern  continent,  we  ought  to  consider 
with  other  thoughts ;  this  favour  we  might  have 
enjoyed  if  we  had  been  careful  to  deserve  it 
The  French  by  having  these  savage  nations  on 
their  side,  are  always  supplied  with  spies  and 
guides,  and  with  auxiliaries,  like  the  Tartars  to 
the  Turks,  or  the  Hussars  to  the  Germans,  of 
no  great  use  against  troops  ranged  in  order  of 
battle,  but  ver}-  well  (qualified  to  maintain  a  war 
among  woods  and  nvulets,  where  much  mis- 
chief may  be  done  by  unexpected  onsets,  and 
safety  be  obtained  by  nuick  retreats.  They  can 
waste  a  colony  by  sudocn  inroads,  surprise  the 
straggUng  planters,  frighten  the  innabitants 
into  towns,  hinder  the  cultivation  of  lands,  and 
starve  those  whom  they  are  not  able  to  con- 
quer.* 


AN  INTRODUCTION 

TO    THE 
POLITICAL  STATE  OF  GREAT  BRITAIll 

WRITTEir  IN  Tlis  YEAH  1766. 
FROM  THE  LITERARY  MAGAZINE,  NO.  I. 

The  present  system  of  English  politics  may 
properly  be  said  to  have  taken  rise  m  the  reign 
of  Q,ueen  ElizabetJi.  At  this  time,  the  protestant 
religion  was  established,  which  naturally  allied 
us  to  the  reCbrmod  state,  and  made  all  the  popish 
powers  our  eninnics. 

We  began  in  the  same  reign  to  extend  our 
trade,  by  which  we  made  it  necessary  to  our- 
selves to  watch  the  commercial  progress  of  our 
neighbours ;  and  if  not  to  incommode  and  ob- 
struct tlieir  traliic,  to  hinder  them  from  impair- 
ing ours. 

We  then  likewise  settled  colonies  in  America, 
which  was  become  the  great  scene  of  European 
ambition ;  for,  seeing  with  what  treasures  the 
Spaniards  were  annually  enriched  from  Mexico 
and  Peru,  every  nation  imagined,  that  an  Ame- 
rican conquest  or  plantation  would  certainly 
fill  the  mother  country  with  j^old  and  silver. 
This  produced  a  lariro  extent  of  very  distant 
dominions,  of  which  we,  at  tliis  time,  neither- 
knew  nor  foresaw  the  advantage  or  incumbrance ; 
we  seem  to  have  snatched  ihcm  into  our  hands, 
upon  no  very  just  principles  of  policy,  only  be- 
cause every  state,  accortling  to  a  prejudice  oi 
long  continuance,  concludes  itself  more  power- 
ful as  its  temtories  become  larger. 

The  discoveries  of  new  regions,  which  were 
then  every  day  made  the  profit  of  remote  traffic, 
and  the  necessity  of  long  voyages,  produced,  in 
a  few  years,  a  great  multiplication  of  shipping. 
The  sea  was  considered  as  the  wealthy  element ; 
and,  by  degrees,  a  new  kind  of  sovereignty  arose, 
called  naval  dominion. 

As  the  chief  trade  of  the  world,  so  the  chief 
maritime  power  was  at  first  in  the  hands  of  the 
Portuguese  and  Spaniards,  w^ho,  by  a  compact, 
to  which  the  consent  of  other  princes  was  not 
nsked,  had  divided  the  pewly  discovered  coun- 
tries between  them ;  but  the  crown  of  Portugal 
having  fallen  to  the  King  of  Spain,  or  been  seized 
by  him,  he  was  master  of  the  sbups  of  the  two 

•  la  the  Magazine  this  article  Is  promiaad  "  To  bs 
continued;"  but  the  author  wasj  by  whatever 
<<iv«rted  from  k.  and  no  oontiniwion  appears 
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nations,  with  which  he  kept  all  the  coasts  of 
Europe  in  alarm,  till  the  Annada,  which  he 
had  raised  at  a  vast  expense  for  the  conquest  of 
England,  was  destroyed,  which  put  a  stop,  and 
almost  an  end,  to  the  naval  power  of  the  Spa- 
niards. 

At  this  time  the  Dutch,  who  were  oppressed 
by  the  Spaniards,  and  feared  yet  greater  evils 
than  they  felt,  resolved  no  longer  to  endure  the 
insolence  of  their  masters :  they  therefore  revolt- 
ed ;  and  after  a  strutrgle,  in  which  they  were 
assisted  hy  the  money  and  forces  of  Elizabeth, 
erected  an  independent  and  powerful  common- 
wealth. 

When  the  inhabitants  of  the  low  countries 
had  formed  their  svFtem  of  government,  and 
some  remission  of  the  war  gave  them  leisure  to 
form  schemes  of  future  prosperity,  they  easily 
perceived  that,  as  their  territories  were  narrow, 
and  their  numbers  nmall,  they  could  preserve 
themselves  only  by  that  power  which  b  the  con- 
sequence of  wealth ;  and  that,  by  a  people  who<«e 
country  produced  only  the  necessaries  of  life, 
wealth  was  not  to  be  acquired,  but  from  foreign 
dominions,  and  by  the  transportation  of  Uie  pro- 
ducts of  one  country  into  another. 

From  this  necessity,  thus  justly  estimated, 
arose  a  plan  of  comm(;rce,  which  was  for  many 
years  prosecuted  witli  industry  and  success, 
perhaps  never  seen  in  the  world  bofore,  and  by 
which  the  poor  tenants  of  mud- wall  villages 
and  impassable  boffs  erected  themselves  into 
high  and  mighty  statos,  who  put  the  greatest 
monarchs  at  defiance,  whose  alliance  was  courted 
by  the  proudest,  and  whoso  power  m  as  dreaded 
by  the  nercost  nation.  Hy  the  establishment  of 
tliis  state  there  arose  to  England  a  new  ally,  and 
a  new  rival. 

At  this  time,  which  seems  to  he  the  period 
destined  for  the  chaiijre  of  the  face  of  Europe, 
France  heoran  first  to  rise  into  power ;  and,  from 
defending  her  own  provinces  witli  diiriniUy  and 
fluctuating  success,  to  threaten  hnr  neighbours 
with  encroachments  and  devastations.  Henry 
the  Fourth  having,  after  a  long  struj^'gle,  ob- 
tained the  crown,  found  it  easy  to  jrovern  nobl'-s 
exhausted  and  wearied  with  a  long  rivil  war, 
and  having  composed  the  disputes  between  the 
Protestants  and  rapists,  so  as  to  obtain  at  len?t 
a  truce  for  both  partie«»,  was  at  hisure  to  aeeu- 
mulate  treasure,  and  raisn  forces  which  he  pur- 

J»osed  to  have  employ'l  in  a  desiirn  of  seltiin^ 
or  ever  the  balance  of  Europe.  Of  this  great 
scheme  he  lived  not  to  see  the  vanity,  or  to  feci 
the  disappointment ;  for  he  was  nmrdcred  in  the 
midst  of  Ids  miirhty  pn^parations. 

The  French,  however,  were  in  this  reign 
taught  to  know  their  own  ])ower;  and  the  crreat 
designs  of  a  king,  whose  wisdom  they  had  so 
long  experienced,  even  tlioiigli  they  were  not 
brought  to  actual  experiment,  disposed  them  to 
consider  themselves  as  m5i«5t"rs  of  the  destiny  of 
their  neighbours;  and,  tVo n  that  time,  h'»  that 
shall  nicely  examine  their  schemes  and  conduct, 
will,  I  believe,  find  tliat  thev  ix-'jan  to  take  an 
air  of  superiority  to  which  they  had  never  pre- 
tended before  ;  and  tliat  they  had  been  ahvavs 
employed  more  or  less  op^'idv  upon  sch.Mnes  of 
dominion,  though  with  frcijuent  interrnptions 
from  domestic  troubles,  anti  with  tho"  *  int'T- 
missions  which  human  counsels  must  nlwavs 
■ufier,  as  men*  intrusted  with  great  aflairs  are 


'  dissipated  in  youth,  and  languid  in  age,  ate 
barrassed  by  competitors,  or,  without  any  exter- 
nal reason,  change  their  minds. 

France  was  now  no  longer  in  dread  of  insultB 
and  invasions  from  England.  She  was  not  only 
able  to  maintain  her  own  territories,  but  pre- 
pared, on  all  occasions,  to  invade  others ;  and 
we  had  now  a  neighbour  whose  interest  it  yna 
to  be  an  enemy,  and  who  has  disturbed  us,  from 
that  time  to  tlus,  with  open  hostility  or  secret 
machinations. 

Such  was  the  state  of  England  and  its  neigh- 
bours, when  Elizabeth  left  the  crown  to  James 
of  Scotland.  It  has  not,  I  think,  been  frequently 
observed  by  historians  at  how  critical  a  time 
the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms  happened.  Had 
England  and  Scotland  continued  separate  king- 
doms, when  France  was  established  in  the  full 
possession  of  her  natural  power,  the  Scots,  in 
continuance  of  the  league,  which  it  would  now 
have  been  more  than  ever  their  interest  to 
observe,  would,  upon  every  instigation  of  the 
French  court,  have  raised  an  army  with  French 
money,  and  hiirassed  us  with  an  invasion,  in 
which  they  would  have  thought  themselves  sue 
cessful,  whatever  numbers  they  might  have  left 
behind  them.  To  a  people  warlike  and  indigent, 
an  incursion  into  a  rich  country  is  never  hurt- 
ful. The  pay  of  France  ond  the  plunder  of  the 
northern  countries,  would  always  have  tempted 
them  to  hazard  their  lives,  and  we  should  have 
been  under  the  necessity  of  keeping  a  line  of 
garrisons  along  our  border. 

This  trouble,  however,  we  escaped  by  the  ac- 
cession of  King  James ;   but  it  is  uncertain, 
whether  his  natural  disposition  did  not  injure  us 
more  than  this  accidental  condition  happened  to 
benefit  us.     He  was  a  man  of  great  tncoretical 
knowledge,  but  of  no  practical  wisdom:  he  was 
very  well  able  to  discern  the  true  interest  of  him- 
self, his  kingdom,  and  his  posterity,  but  sacri- 
ficed it,  upon  all  occasions,  to  his  present  plea- 
sure or  his  present  ease ;  so  conscious  of  his  own 
knowledge  and  abilities,  that  he  would  not  snfier 
a  minister  to  govern,  and  so  lax  of  attention,  and 
timorous  of  opposition,  that  he  was  not  able  to 
govern  for  himself.    With  this  character  James 
quietly  saw  the  Dutch  invade  our  commeroe; 
the  French  grew  every  day  stronger  and  stronger^ 
and  the  Protestant  interest,  of  which  he  boastea 
himself  the  head,  was  oppressed  on  every  side, 
while  he  writ,  and  hunted,  and  despatched  am- 
bassadors, who,  when  their  master's  weakness 
was  once  known,  were  treated  in  foreign  courts 
with  very  little  ceremony.  James,  howe^'er,  took 
care  to  be  flattered  at  home,  and  was  neither 
angry  nor  ashamed  at  the  appearance  that  he 
made  in  other  countries. 

1  bus  Entrland  grew  weaker,  or,  what  is  in 
political  estimation  the  same  thing,  saw  her 
neijnrhbours  grow  stronger,  without  receiving 
proportionable  additions  to  her  own  power. 
Not  that  the  mischief  was  so  great  as  it  is  ge- 
nerally conceived  or  represented;  for,  I  believe, 
it  may  be  made  to  appear,  that  the  wealth  Ot 
the  nation  was,  in  this  reign,  very  much  in- 
creased, thouffh  that  of  the  crown  was  lessened. 
Our  reputation  for  war  was  impaired :  but  com 
merce  seems  to  have  been  earned  on  with  great 
industry  ami  vicTour,  and  nothing  was  wanting, 
but  that  we  should  have  defended  ourselvetf 
from  the  encroachments  of  our  neigfabeuzB. 
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Tlie  inclination  to  plant  colonies  in  America 
«C01  continued,  and  tnis  being  the  onl^  project 
tn  which  men  of  adventure  and  enterprise  could 
exert  their  qualities  in  a  pacific  reicrn,  multi- 
tudes, who  were  discontented  with  their  condi- 
tion in  their  native  country,  and  such  multitudes 
there  will  always  be,  sought  relief,  or  at  least  a 
change,  in  the  western  regions,  where  they  set- 
tled in  the  northern  part  of  the  continent,  at  a 
distance  from  the  ^>paniards,  at  that  time  almost 
the  only  nation  that  had  any  power  or  will  to 
obstruct  us. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  tliis  country  when 
the  unhappy  Charles  inherited  the  crown.  He 
had  seen  the  errors  of  his  father,  without  being: 
able  to  prevent  them,  and,  when  he  began  his 
reign,  endeavoured  to  raise  the  nation  to  its 
former  dignity.  The  French  Papists  had  begun 
a  new  war  upon  the  Protestant^:  Charles  sent 
a  fleet  to  invade  Rhoe  and  relieve  Rorhellc,  but 
his  attempts  were  defeated,  and  the  Protestants 
were  snbaui^d.  The  Dutch,  grown  wealthy  and 
strong,  claimed  the  ri^'ht  of  fnliing  in  the  British 
seas .  tliis  claim  the  king,  who  ?avv  the  increas- 
ing power  of  tlic  states  of  Holland,  resolved  to 
contest  Btit  for  this  end  it  was  necessary  lo# 
build  a  fleet,  and  a  fl'^et  could  not  be  built  with- 
out expense ;  he  was  advisinl  to  levy  shijvmo- 
ney,  which  gave  ocea-^ion  to  the  civil  war,  of 
which  the  events  and  conclusion  are  too  well 
known. 

While  the  inhabitants  of  this  island  were  em- 
broiled anion £j  themselves,  the  power  of  France 
and  Holland  was  every  day  increasing.  The 
Dutch  had  overcome  the  dilficulties  of  their  in- 
fant commonwealth  ;  and,  as  they  still  retained 
their  vigour  and  industry,  from  rich  grew  con- 
tinually richer,  and  from  powerful  more  power- 
ful. They  cxtemlcd  their  tratHc,  and  had  not 
yet  admitted  luxury:  so  that  they  had  the  means 
and  the  will  to  accumulate  wealth  without  any 
incitejncnt  to  sptmd  it.  The  French,  who 
wanted  nothing  to  make  them  powerful,  but  a 
prudent  regulation  of  their  revenues,  and  a 
proper  use  of  tiieir  natural  advantajjes,  by  the 
succes?«ive  care  of  f^kilful  ministers,  became 
every  day  stronger,  and  more  conscious  of  their 
strength. 

About  this  time  it  wa**,  that  the  French  first 
began  to  turn  their  thoui!lits  to  tratfie  and  navi- 
gation, and  to  desire,  like  other  nations,  an  Ame- 
rican territory.  All  the  fruitful  and  valuable 
parts  of  the  western  world  were  alrejidy  either 
occupied  or  claimed,  and  nothing  remained  for 
Prance  but  the  leaviTi<r^  of  other  navii'ators,  for 
she  was  not  yet  haunlity  enoiiiih  to  seize  what 
the  neighbouring  powers  had  already  appropri- 
ated. 

The  French  therefore  contented  themselves 
with  sending  a  colony  to  Canada,  a  cold  uneom- 
fottable  uninvitinir  region,  from  which  nothing 
but  furs  and  fi-^h  were  to  be  had,  and  where  the 
new  inhabitants  could  only  pass  a  laborious  and 
necessitoijs  lif",  in  pcrp-^tinl  reorret  of  t'je  deli- 
ciousn'^'ss  a:vl  p'critv  of  tli  Mr  nativ.'  cou:itrv. 

Psotwith'itandinfi  th*»  opinion  whifh  our  coun- 
tryjnen  have  been  t'lU'^'it  to  entertain  of  tlie 
comprehension  and  forc^i^jht  of  Frencli  politi- 
cians, I  am  not  ablr»  to  ]>  r-^iiade  my«'lf,  that 
when  this  colony  was  tlr^t  planted,  it  was  thouiiht 
of  much  valn'i,  even  by  those  that  cncourajred  it ; 
there  was  probably  notliing  more  intended  than 


to  provide  a  drain  into  which  the  waste  of  an 

exuberant  nation  might  be  thrown,  a  place 
where  those  who  could  do  no  good  might  live 
without  the  power  of  doing  mischief.  Some 
new  advantage  they  undoubtedly  saw,  or  ima- 
gined themselves  to  see,  and  what  more  was 
necessary  to  the  establishment  of  the  colony  was 
supplied  by  natural  incUnation  to  experiments, 
and  that  impatience  of  doing  nothing,  to  which 
mankind  perhaps  owe  much  of  what  is  imagined 
to  be  eflTected  by  more  splendid  motives. 

In  this  region  of  de«iolate  sterility  they  settled 
themselves,  upon  wlmtever  principle^  and  as 
they  have  from  that  time  had  the  happiness  of  a 
ffovcmment  bv  which  no  interest  haa  been  ne- 
glected,  nor  any  part  of  their  subjects  overlook- 
ed, they  have,  by  continual  encouragement  and 
assistance  from  France,  been  perpetually  en- 
larging their  bounds  and  increasing  their  num- 
bers. 

These  were  at  first,. like  other  nations  who 
invaded  America,  inclined  to  consider  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  natives  as  troublesome  and  dan- 
gerous, and  are  charged  with  having  destroyed 
ffreat  numbers :  but  they  are  now  grown  wiser, 
if  not  honester,  and  instead  of  endeavouring  to 
friahten  the  Indians  away,  they  invite  them  to 
intennarriaL'o  and  cohabitation,  and  allure  them 
by  all  practicable  methods  to  become  the  sub- 
jects of  tlio  kiniT  of  France. 

If  the  Spaniards,  when  thev  first  took  posses- 
sion of  the  newly-discovered  world,  instead  of 
destroying  the  inhabitants  by  thousands,  had 
either  had  the  urbanity  or  the  poHcy  to  have 
conciliated  them  by  kind  treatment,  and  to  have 
united  them  gradually  to  their  own  people,  such 
an  accession  might  have  been  made  to  the  power 
of  the  king  of  Spain,  as  would  have  made  him 
far  the  greatest  monarch  that  ever  yet  ruled  in 
the  globe ;  but  the  opportunity  was  lost  by  fool- 
ishness and  cruelty,  and  now  can  never  be  re- 
covered. 

When  the  parliament  had  finally  prevailed 
over  our  kin<r,  and  the  army  over  the  pariia- 
ment,  the  interest  of  the  two  commonwealths  of 
Enirland  and  Holland  soon  appeared  to  be  op 
posite,  and  a  new  government  declared  wai 
against  the  Dutch.  In  this  contest  was  exerted 
the  \itmo«t  power  of  the  two  nations,  and  the 
Dutch  were  finally  defeated,  yet  not  with  such 
evidence  of  superiority  as  left  us  much  reason  to 
boast  our  victory :  they  were  obliged  however 
to  solicit  peace,  which  was  granted  them  on 
easy  conditions :  and  Cromwell,  who  was  now 
po'^sessed  of  the  supreme  power,  was  left  at 
leisure  to  pursue  other  designs. 

The  European  powers  had  not  yet  ceased  to 
look  with  envy  on  the  Spanish  acquisitions  in 
America,  and  therefore  Cromwell  thought,  that 
if  he  gained  any  part  of  these  celebrated  regions, 
he  should  exalt  his  own  reputation,  and  enrich 
the  country,  lie  therefore  quarrelled  with  the 
Spaniards  upon  some  such  subject  of  contt*ntion 
as  be  that  is  resolved  upon  hostilitv  may  always 
find,  and  sent  Penn  ana  Venablesnito  the  west- 
ern seas.  They  first  landed  in  Hispaniola, 
whence  they  were  driven  off* with  no  great  repu- 
tation to  th'Muselves;  and  that  they  might  not 
return  without  havinff  done  something,  they 
afterwanls  invaded  Jamaica,  where  they  found 
less  resistance,  and  obtained  that  island,  which 
was  afterwards  consigned  to  us,  being  probably 
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of  little  value  to  the  SIpaniards,  and  continues  to 
this  day  a  place  of  jjreat  wealth  and  dreadful 
wickedness,  a  den  of  Ivrants,  and  a  dungeon  of 
Elaves. 

Cromwell,  who  porliaps  had  not  leisure  to 
study  forei<n^  politicj^,  was  very  fatally  mistaken 
with  regard  to  Spain  and  franco.  Spain  had 
been  the  last  power  in  F.urope  whic  h  had  openly 
pretended  to  pivo  law  to  other  nation?,  and  the 
memory  of  this  t.rror  rejmiincd  when  the  real 
cause  was  at  an  cud.  AVe  had  more  lately  bt^en 
frighted  by  Spain  than  by  France,  and  tliou^^h 
very  few  were  th(»n  alive  of  the  generation  that 
had  their  sleep  broken  by  the  Armada,  yet  the 
name  of  the  Spaniards  was  still  Urnble,  and  a 
war  against  them  was  pleasing  to  the  people. 

Our  own  troubles  had  left  us  very  little  desire 
to  lookout  upon  the  continent,  and  inveterate 
prejudice  hindered  us  from  perceiving,  that  for 
more  than  half  a  century  the  power  of  France 
had  been  increasing,  and  that  of  Spain  had  been 
growing  less;  nor  does  it  seom  to  have  been 
remembered,  which  yet  required  no  ureat  depth 
of  policy  to  discern,  that  of  two  monarchs,  nei- 
ther of  which  could  be  long  our  friends,  it  was 
our  interest  to  have  the  weaker  near  us;  or  tliat 
if  a  war  should  happen,  Spain,  however  wealthy 
or  strong  in  herself,  was  by  the  dispersion  of 
her  territories  more  obnoxious  to  the  attacks  of 
a  naval  power,  and  consequently  had  more  to 
fear  from  us,  and  had  it  less  in  her  power  to 
hurt  us. 

All  these  considerations  were  overlooked  by 
the  wisdom  of  that  age,  and  Cromwell  assisted 
the  French  to  drive  the  Spaniards  out  of  Flan- 
ders, at  a  time  when  it  was  our  interest  to  have 
supported  the  Spaniards  against  F>ance,  as  for- 
merly the  Hollanders  against  Spain,  by  which 
we  might  at  least  retard  the  growth  of  the 
French  power,  though,  I  think^  it  must  have 
finally  prevailed. 

During  this  time  our  colonies,  which  were  less 
disturbed  by  our  commotions  than  the  mother 
country,  naturally  increased  ;  it  is  probable  that 
many  who  were  unhappy  at  home  took  shelter 
in  those  remote  regions,  where,  for  the  sake  of 
inviting  greater  numbers,  every  one  was  allowed 
to  think  and  live  his  own  way.  The  French 
settlement  in  the  mean  time  went  slowly  for- 
ward, too  inconsiderable  to  raise  any  jealousy, 
and  too  weak  to  attempt  any  encroachments. 

When  Cromwell  died,  the  confusion  that  fol- 
lowed produced  the  restoration  of  monarchy,  and 
some  time  was  employed  in  repairing  the  ruins 
of  our  constitution,  and  restoring  the  nation  to  a 
state  of  peace.  In  every  change  there  will  be 
many  that  suffer  real  or  hnaffinary  grievances, 
and  therefore  many  will  be  dissatisfied.  This 
was,  perhaps,  the  reason  why  several  colonies 
had  their  beginning  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the 
Second.  The  Cluakers  willingly  sought  refuge 
in  Pennsylvania;  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
Carolina  owed  its  inhabitants  to  the  remains  of 
that  restless  disposition,  which  has  given  so 
much  disturbance  to  our  country,  and  had  now 
no  opportunity  of  acting  at  home. 

The  Dutch,  still  continuing  to  increase  in 
wealth  and  power,  either  kindled  the  resent- 
ment of  their  neighbours  by  their  insolence,  or 
raised  their  envy  by  their  prosperity.  Charles 
made  war  upon  them  without  much  advantage ; 
but  they  were  obliged  at  last  to  confess  him  the 


sovereign  of  the  narrow  seas.  They  were 
duccd  almost  to  extremities  by  an  invasion  from 
France ;  but  soon  recovered  from  their  conster- 
nation, and,  by  the  fluctuation  of  war,  regamed 
their  cities  and  provinces  with  the  same  speed 
as  they  had  lost  mem. 

During  the  time  of  Charles  the  Second  the 
power  of  France  was  every  day  uicreaamg;  and 
Charles,  who  never  disturbed  himself  with  re- 
mote consequences,  saw  the  progress  of  her  arms, 
and  the  extension  of  her  dominions,  with  very 
little  uneasiness,  lie  wxs  indeed  sometimes 
driven  by  the  prevailing  faction  into  confederacies 
a^rainst  her :  but  ^  he  had,  probably,  a  secret 
partiality  in  her  favour,  he  never  persevered  long 
in  acting  against  her,  nor  ever  acted  with  much 
vigour :  so  that  by  his  feeble  resistance,  he  rather 
raised  her  confidence  than  hindered  her  designs. 

About  this  lime  the  French  first  began  to  per- 
ceive the  advantao^e  of  commerce,  and  the  im- 
portance of  a  naval  force,  and  such  encourage- 
ment was  given  to  manufactures,  and  so  eagerly 
was  ever>'  project  received  by  which  trade  could 
be  advanced,  that  in  a  few  years,  the  sea  was 
filled  witli  their  ships,  and  all  the  ports  of  the 
world  crowded  witli  tlieir  mercliants.  There  is, 
perhaps,  no  instance  in  human  story  of  such  a 
change  ])roducedin  so  short  a  time  in  the  schemes 
and  manners  of  a  people,  of  so  many  new  sources 
of  weal  til  opened,  and  such  numbers  of  artificers 
and  merchants  made  to  start  out  of  the  groimd, 
as  was  seen  in  the  ministry  of  Colbert 

ISow  it  was  that  the  jwwer  of  France  became 
formidable  to  En«;Iaiid.  Her  dominions  were 
large  before,  and  her  armies  numerous ;  but  he: 
operations  were  necessarily  confined  to  the  con 
linent  She  had  neither  ships  for  the  transporta 
tion  of  her  troops,  not  money  for  their  support  in 
distant  expeditions.  Colbert  saw  botli  these 
wants,  and  saw  that  commerce  only  would  sup- 
ply them.  The  fertility  of  their  country  furnishes 
the  French  with  conunodities ;  the  poverty  of  the 
common  people  keeps  tlie  price  of  labour  low. 
By  the  obvious  practice  of  selling  much  and  buy- 
ing little,  it  was  apparent  that  they  would  sooa 
draw  the  wealth  of  other  countries  into  their 
own ;  and  by  carrying  out  their  merdiandise  in 
their  own  vessels,  a  numerous  body  of  saiiors 
would  quickly  be  raised. 

This  was  projected,  and  this  was  performed. 
The  king  of  France  was  soon  enabled  to  bribe 
those  whom  he  could  not  conc^uer,  and  to  terrify 
with  his  fleets  those  whom  his  armies  could  not 
have  approached.  The  influence  of  France  was 
suddenly  diffused  all  over  the  globe ;  her  anns 
were  dreaded,  and  her  pensions  received  in  re- 
mote regions,  and  those  were  almost  ready  to 
acknowledge  her  sovereignty,  who,,  a  few  years 
before,  had  scarcely  heard  her  name.  She  thun- 
dered on  the  coasts  of  Afiica,  and  received  am« 
bassadors  from  Siam. 

So  much  may  be  done  by  one  wise  man  en- 
deavouring with  honesty  the  advantage  of  the 
public.  But  that  we  may  not  rashly  condemn 
all  ministers  as  wanting  wisdom  or  inte^ty 
whose  counsels  have  produced  no  such  apparent 
benefits  to  their  country,  it  must  be  considered, 
that  Colbert  had  means  of  acting,  which  wn 
government  does  not  allow.  He  could  enforce 
all  his  orders  by  the  power  of  an  absolute  mo- 
narcli;  he  could  compel  individuals  to  eacrifice 
i  their  private  profit  to  Uie  general  good  \  he  ooold. 
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make  one  understanding  preside  over  many 
hands,  and  remove  difficulties  by  quick  and  vio- 
lent expedients.  Where  no  man  thinks  himself 
under  any  obligation  to  submit  to  another,  and 
instead  of  co-operating  in  one  great  scheme, 
every  one  hastens  through  by-paths  to  private 
profit,  no  great  change  can  suddenly  be  made  ; 
nor  is  superior  knowledge  of  much  effect,  where 
every  man  resolves  to  use  his  own  eyes  and  his 
own  judgment,  and  every  one  applauds  his 
own  dexterity  and  diligence,  in  proportion  as  he 
becomes  rich  sooner  than  his  neighoour. 

Colonies  are  always  the  effects  and  causes  of 
navigation.  They  who  visit  many  countries, 
find  some  in  which  pleasure,  profit,  or  safety 
invite  them  to  settle;  and  these  settlements, 
when  they  are  once  made,  must  keep  a  perpetual 
correspondence  w^ith  the  original  country  to 
which  they  arc  subject,  and  on  which  they  de- 
pend for  protection  in  danger,  and  supplies  in 
necessity.  So  that  a  country  once  discovered 
and  planted,  must  always  find  emjjloymcnt  for 
shipping,  more  certainly  than  any  foreign  com- 
merce, which  depending  on  casualties,  mav  be 
sometimes  more  and  sometimes  less,  and  wnich 
other  nations  may  contract  or  suppress.  A 
trade  to  colonics  can  never  l)e  mucn  impaired, 
being,  in  reality,  only  an  intercourse  between 
distant  provinces  of  the  same  empire,  from  which 
intruders  are  easily  excluded ;  likewise  the  in- 
terest and  affection  of  the  corrc:spondent  parties, 
however  distant,  is  the  same. 

On  this  reason  all  nations,  whose  power  has 
been  exerted  on  the  oo(jan,  have  fixed  colonies 
in  remote  parts  of  tlio  world;  and  while  tho-.e 
colonies  subsisted,  navigation,  if  it  did  not  in- 
crease, was  always  pn  served  from  total  de-'ay. 
With  this  policy  ihc  French  were  well  acquaint- 
ed, and  therefore  improved  and  augmented  the 
settlements  in  America,  and  otlier  regions,  in 
proportion  as  tliey  advanced  their  schemes  of 
naval  greatness. 

The  exact  time  in  which  they  made  their  ac- 
quisitions in  America,  or  other  quailers  of  the 
globe,  it  is  not  necessary  to  collect  It  is  suffi- 
cient to  observe,  that  their  trade  and  their  colo- 
nies increased  together :  and,  if  their  naval  ar- 
maments were  carried  on,  as  they  really  were,  in 
greater  proportion  to  their  commerce  than  can 
be  practised  in  other  countries,  it  must  be  attri- 
buted to  the  martial  disposition  at  that  time  pre- 
vailing in  the  nation,  to  the  frequent  wars  which 
Louis  the  Fourteenth  made  upon  his  neigh- 
bours, and  to  the  extensive  commerce  of  the 
English  and  Dutch,  which  afforded  so  much 
plunder  to  privateers,  tliat  war  was  more  lucra- 
tive than  traffic. 

Thus  tlif.  naval  power  of  France  continued  to 
mcreaao  during  thr  i\)hj;i\  of  Charles  the  S<'(:(md, 
wiio,  between  liis  C)nd!ies^i  of  i:asc  and  pleasure, 
the  struggles  of  faction  which  he  could  not  suj)- 
press,  and  liis  inclination  to  the  friendship  of 
absolute  monarchy,  had  not  much  nt)wcr  or  di  - 
sire  to  repress  it.  And  of  James  the  Second,  iu 
could  not  be  expect(;d  that  he  should  act  a:;;^in^t 
his  neighbours  with  c^roat  vigi)ur,  havinij;  the 
whole  body  of  his  subit^cts  to  oj)p'Jse.  He  was 
not  ignorant  of  the  real  interest  of  his  country  ; 
he  desired  its  power  and  its  liapjiiiioss,  and 
thought  ri.2:htly,  ihat  tlie.re  is  no  haj)piness  with- 
out religicm  ;  but  he  though;,  very  erroneoiisly  and 
oosurdlyy  that  tliere  is  no  religion  without  popery. 


When  the  naoessity  of  aelf-preservatioD  had 

impelled  the  subjects  of  James  to  drive  him  from 
the  throne,  there  came  a  time  in  which  the  pas- 
sions, as  well  as  interest,  of  the  government, 
acted  against  the  French,  and  in  which  it  may 
perhaps  be  reasonably  doubted,  whether  the  de- 
sire ot  humbling  France  was  not  stronger  than 
that  of  exalting  England:  of  this,  however, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  mquire,  since,  though  the 
mtcntion  may  be  different,  the  event  will  be  the 
same.  All  mouths  were  now  open  to  declare 
what  every  eye  had  observed  before,  that  the 
arms  of  France  were  become  dangerous  to 
Europe ;  and  that,  if  her  encroachments  were 
suilercd  a  little  longer,  resistance  would  be  too 
late. 

It  was  now  determined  to  re-assert  the  empire 
of  tlie  sea ;  but  it  was  more  ea.sily  determined 
than  performed:  the  French  made  a  vigorous 
defence  against  the  united  power  of  England 
and  Holland,  and  were  sometimes  masters  of  the 
ocean,  though  the  two  maritime  powers  were 
united  aj^ainst  tliem.  At  length,  however,  they 
were  defeated  at  La  Hogue;  a  great  part  of 
their  fleet  was  destroyed,  and  they  were  reduced 
to  carry  on  tlie  war  only  with  their  privateers, 
from  whom  Uierc  was  suffered  much  petty  mis- 
chief, tliough  there  was  no  danger  of  conquest  or 
invasion.  They  distressed  our  merchants,  and 
obliged  us  to  the  continual  expense  of  convoys 
and  fleets  of  observation;  and  by  skulking  m 
little  coves  and  shallow  waters,  escaped  our 
pursuit 

In  this  reign  began  our  confederacy  with  ths 
Dutch,  which  mutual  interest  has  now  improved 
into  a  friendship,  conceived  by  some  to  be  inse- 
parable ;  and  from  that  time  the  States  began  to 
be  lenned,  in  the  style  of  pohticians,  our  faith- 
ful friends,  the  allies  which  nature  has  given  us, 
our  Protestant  confederates,  and  by  many  other 
names  of  national  endearment.  We  have,  it  is 
true,  the  same  interest,  as  opposed  to  France^ 
and  some  resemblance  of  religion,  as  opposed  to 
popery;  but  we  have  such  a  rivalry,  in  respect 
of  commerce,  as  will  always  keep  us  from  very 
close  adherence  to  each  other.  No  mercantile 
man,  or  mercantile  nation,  has  any  friendship 
but  for  money,  and  alliance  between  them  will 
last  no  longer  than  their  common  safety  or  com 
mon  profit  is  endangered ;  no  longer  than  they 
have  an  enemy,  who  tlireatens  to  take  from  each 
more  than  either  can  steal  from  the  other. 

We  were  both  sufficiently  interested  in  re- 
pressing the  ambition,  and  obstructing  the  com* 
merce  of  France;  and  therefore  we  concurred 
with  as  much  fidelity  and  as  regular  co-opera- 
tion as  is  commonly  found.  The  Dutdi  were  in 
immediate  dan«::er,  the  armies  of  their  enemies 
hovered  over  their  country,  and  therefore  they 
were  obliged  to  dismiss  for  a  time  their  love  of 
money,  and  their  riturow  projects  of  private 
profit,  and  to  do  what  a  trader  does  not  wdiingly 
at  any  time  believe  necessary,  to  sacrifice  a  part 
for  the  preservation  of  the  whole. 

A  peace  was  at  length  made,  and  the  French, 
wiili  their  usual  vii^our  and  industry,  rebuilt 
their  fleets,  restored  their  commerce,  and  became 
in  a  very  few  years  able  to  contest  again  the 
doiuinion  of  the  sea.  Their  ships  were  well 
l>uilt,  and  always  very  numerously  manned; 
tlicir  commanders,  having  no  hopes  but  from 
their  bravery  or  their  fortune,  were  resolute,  and 
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being  very  careftilly  educated  for  the  sea,  were 
eminently  skiifuL 

All  this  was  soon  perceived  when  Q.ueen  Anne, 
the  then  darling  of  En^^land,  declared  war 
tgainst  France.  Our  success  by  sea,  Uiough 
•ufficicnt  to  keep  us  from  dejection,  was  not 
vuch  as  dejected  our  enemies.  It  is,  indeed,  to 
oe  confessed,  that  we  did  not  exert  our  whole 
aaval  strength  j  Marlborough  was  the  governor 
of  our  counsels,  and  the  great  view  of  Mnrlbo- 
lough  was  a  war  by  iand,  which  he  knew  well 
aow  to  conduct,  both  to  the  honour  of  his  coim- 
Iry,  and  his  own  profiL  The  fleet  was  therefore 
starved  that  the  anny  mid  it  be  sujiplied,  and 
naval  advantages  were  neglected  for  the  sake  of 
taking  a  town  in  Flanders,  to  be  garrisoned  by 
our  allies.  The  French,  however,  were  so 
weakened  by  one  defeat  after  anrxher,  that, 
though  their  fleet  was  never  destroyed  by  any 
total  overthrow,  they  at  la.-.t  retainecl  it  in  their 
harbours,  and  applied  their  \\  lu^lc  force  to  the 
resistance  of  the  confederate  army,  that  now 
began  to  l^)proach  their  frontiers,  and  threaten 
«d  to  lay  waste  their  provinces  and  cities. 

In  the  latter  years  of  tliis  war,  the  danger  of 
their  neighbournood  in  America  seems  to  have 
been  considered,  and  a  fleet  was  fitted  out  and 
supplied  with  a  proper  number  of  land  forces  to 
seize  Cluebet^  tne  capital  of  Canada,  or  New 
fVance ;  but  this  expedition  miscarried,  like  that 
>of  Anson  against  the  Spaniards,  by  tlic  lateness 
H>f  the  season,  and  our  ignorance  of  the  coasts  on 
which  we  were  to  act.  We  returned  with  loss, 
and  only  excited  our  enemies  to  greater  vigi- 
lance, and  perhaps  to  stronger  fortifications. 

Wnen  the  peace  of  Utrecht  was  made,  which 
thorn  who  Clamoured  among  us  mo2»t  loudly 
•against  it  found  it  their  interest  to  keep,  tlie 
French  applied  themselves  widi  the  utmost  in- 
<)ustry  to  tiie  extension  of  the'u:  trade,  which  we 
were  so  far  from  hindering,  that  for  many  years 
our  ministry  thought  their  friendship  of  such 
value,  as  to  be  cheaply  purchased  by  whatever 
concession. 

Instead  therefore  of  opposing,  as  we  had 
bitherto  professed  to  do,  the  boimdless  ambition 
of  the  House  of  Bourbon,  we  became  on  a  sud- 
den solicitous  for  its  exaltation,  and  studious  of  | 
its  interest.  We  assisted  the  schemes  of  France 
and  Spain  with  our  fleets,  and  endeavoured  to 
make  those  our  friends  by  servility,  whom  no- 
thing but  power  will  keep  quiet,  and  who  must 
always  be  our  enemies  while  they  are  endca- 
vovnng  to  grow  greater,  and  we  determine  to 
remain  free. 

That  nothing  might  be  omitted  which  could 
testify  our  willingness  to  continue  on  any  terms 
the_  good  friends  of  France,  we  were  content  to 
assist  not  only  their  conquests  but  tlicir  traffic  ; 
and  though  we  did  not  oj^nly  repeal  the  prohi- 
bitory laws,  we  yet  tamely  suffered  commerce 
to  be  carried  on  oetween  the  two  nations,  and 
wool  was  daily  imported,  to  enable  them  to  make 
cloth,  which  they  carried  to  our  markeu  and 
sold  cheaper  than  we. 

During  all  this  time,  they  were  extending  and 
BtreogtheniBg  their  settlements  in  Aiueriea,  con- 
triving new  modes  of  traftic,  and  friniinj;  new 
alliances  with  the  Indian  nations.  Tiioy  bcpm 
now  to  find  these  northern  rciions,  barren  and 
desolate  as  they  are,  sutiicicntly  valuable  to  de- 
al least  a  nominal  possession,  that  might 


furnish  a  pretence  for  the  exclusion  of  other* ; 
they  therefore  extended  their  claim  to  tracts  o( 
land,  which  tliey  could  never  hope  to  occupy. 
to(jk  care  to  give  their  dominions  an  unlimitea 
magnitude,  have  given  in  their  maps  the  name 
of  Louisiana  to  a  country,  of  which  part  is  claim- 
ed by  the  Spaniards,  and  part  by  the  Engli^ 
witliout  any  regard  to  ancient  boundaries^  or 
prior  discovery. 

When  the  return  of  Columbus  from  his  great 
voyage  had  filled  all  Europe  with  wonder  and 
curiosity,  Henry  the  Seventh  sent  Sebastian  Ca- 
bot to  try  what  could  be  found  for  the  benefit 
of  England :  he  declined  the  tract  of  Columbo^ 
and  steering  to  the  westward,  fell  upon  the 
islnnd,  which,  from  that  time,  was  called  by  the 
English,  Newfoundland.  Our  princes  seem  to 
have  considered  themselves  as  entitled  by  their 
ri^ht  of  prior  seizure  to  the  northern  parts  of 
America,  as  tlie  Spaniards  were  allowed  by  uni- 
verbal  consent  their  claim  to  tlie  southern  regioo 
for  the  same  reason ;  and  we  accordingly  made 
our  principal  settlements  within  the  limits  of  our 
own  discoveries,  and,  by  degrees,  planted  the 
eastern  coast  from  Newfoundland  to  Geoi^gia. 

As  we  had,  according  to  the  European  prin* 
ciples,  which  allow  nothing  to  the  natives  of 
these  regions,  our  choice  of  situation  in  this  ex- 
tensive  country,  we  naturally  fixed  our  habita 
tions  along  the  coast,  for  the  sake  of  traflic  and 
correspondence,  and  all  the  conveniences  of  na- 
vigable rivers.  And  when  one  port  or  river  was 
occupied,  the  next  colony,  instead  of  fixing  them* 
selves  in  the  inland  parts  behind  the  former, 
went  on  southward,  till  they  pleased  themselves 
with  onotlier  maritime  situation.  For  this  rea- 
son  our  colonies  have  more  length  than  depth ; 
their  extent  from  east  to  west,  or  from  the  sea 
to  the  interior  country,  bears  no  proportion  to 
their  reach  along  the  coast  from  north  to  soutk 

It  was,  however,  understood,  by  a  kind  ot 
tacit  compact  among  tlie  commercial  powers, 
that  possession  of  the  coast  included  a  right  to 
the  inland  :  and,  therefore,  the  charters  granted 
to  the  several  colonies  limit  tlieir  districts  only 
from  north  to  south,  leaving  their  possessions 
from  east  to  west  unlimited  and  discretional, 
supposing  tliat,  as  the  colony  increases,  they 
may  take  lands  as  they  shall  want  them,  the 
possession  of  the  coa-sis  excluding  otlier  naviga- 
tors, and  the  unhappy  Indians  having  no  right  of 
nature  or  of  nations. 

This  right  of  the  first  European  possessor  was 
not  disputed  till  it  became  the  interest  of  the 
French  to  question  it.  Canada,  or  New  France, 
on  which  they  made  their  first  settlement,  is 
situated  eastward  of  our  colonies,  between  wliich 
they  pass  up  the  great  river  of  St.  Lawrence, 
with  Newfoundland  on  the  north,  and  ^<.va 
Scotia  on  the  south.  Their  csiablishment  in 
this  country  was  neither  envied  nor  hindered ; 
and  they  lived  here,  in  no  gi-cat  numbers,  a  long 
time,  neither  molesting  their  European  neigh- 
bours, nor  molested  by  them. 

But  when  they  grew  stronger  and  more  nu- 
merous, they  began  to  extend  their  territories; 
and  as  it  is  natural  for  men  to  seek  their  ov  n 
convenience,  the  desire  of  more  fertile  and  ncrco- 
altlc  liabiialions  temi>ied  them  soulhward.  'J'here 
is  land  enough  to  the  north  and  west  of  their  sei- 
tlenicnts,  which  they  may  occupy  with  as  good 
right  as  can  be  shown  by  the  other  European 
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m|Mnk  and  which  neither  the  Enclish  nor 
Bpeniaxai  wiH  ooatest ;  but  of  this  cold  region 
they  have  enou|^  already,  and  their  reaolutton 
was  to  eet  a  better  country.  This  was  not  to 
be  had  but  by  settling  to  the  west  of  our  plan- 
tations, on  sround  which  has  been  hitherto  sup- 
posed to  belong  to  us. 

Hither,  therefore,  they  resolved  to  remove, 
and  to  fix,  at  their  own  discretion,  the  western 
border  of  our  colonies,  which  was  heretofore  con- 
aidered  as  unlimited.  Thus  by  forming  a  line 
of  forts,  in  some  measure  parallel  to  the  coast, 
they  inclose  us  between  their  garrisons  and  the 
sea,  and  not  only  hinder  our  extension  west- 
ward, but,  whenever  they  have  a  sufficient  navy 
in  the  sea,  can  harass  us  on  each  side,  as  they 
can  invade  us  at  pleasure  from  one  or  other  of 
their  forts. 

This  design  was  not  perhaps  discovered  as 
•oon  as  it  was  formed,  and  was  certainly  not  op- 
posed as  soon  as  it  was  discovered ;  we  foolishly 
noped,  that  their  encroachments  would  stop,  that 
they  would  be  prevailed  on  by  treaty  and  re- 
monstrance, to  give  up  what  they  had  taken,  or 
to  put  limits  to  themselves.  We  suffered  them 
to  establish  one  settlement  ailer  another,  to  pass 
boundary  after  boundary,  and  add  fort  to  fort, 
till  at  last  they  grew  strong  enough  to  avoW 
their  designs,  anddefy  us  to  obstruct  them. 

By  these  provocations  long  continued,  we  are 
at  len^h  forced  into  a  war,  in  which  we  have 
had  hitherto  very  ill  fortune.  Our  troops  under 
Braddock  were  dishonourably  defeated ;  our 
fleets  have  yet  done  nothing  more  than  taken  a 
few  merchant-ships,  and  have  distressed  some 
private  families,  but  have  very  little  weakened 
Che  power  of  Franceii  The  aetention  of  their 
seamen  makes  it  indeed  less  easy  for  them  to  fit 
mit  their  navy ;  but  this  deficiency  will  be  easily 
aupplied  by  the  alacrity  of  the  nation,  which  is 
always  eager  for  war. 

It  18  unpleasing  to  represent  our  affidrs  to  our 
own  disadvantage :  yet  it  is  necessary  to  show 
the  evils  which  we  desire  to  be  removed ;  and, 
therefore,  some  account  may  very  properly  be 

S'ven  of  the  measures  which  have  given  tnem 
eir  present  superiority. 

They  are  said  to  be  supplied  from  Fmnce  with 
better  governors  than  our  colonies  have  the  fate 
to  obtain  from  EIngland.  A  French  governor  is 
seldom  (jftosen  for  any  other  reason  tluin  his  qua- 
lifications for  his  trust.  To  be  a  bankrupt  at 
home,  or  to  be  so  infamously  vicious  that  he  can- 
not be  decently  protected  in  his  own  country, 
•eldom  recommends  any  man  to  the  government 
of  a  French  colony.  Their  officers  are  com- 
monly skilful  either  in  war  or  commerce,  and  are 
taught  to  have  no  expectation  of  honour  or  pre- 
ferment, but  from  the  justice  and  vigour  of  tneir 
administration. 

Their  great  security  is  the  friendship  of  the 
natives,  and  to  this  lulvantage  they  have  cer- 
tainly an  indubitable  right;  because  it  is  the 
consequence  of  their  virtue.  It  is  ridiculous  to 
imagine,  that  the  friendship  of  nations,  whether 
civil  or  barbarous,  can  be  gained  and  kept  but 
by  kind  treatment ;  and  surely  they  who  in- 
trude, uncalled,  upon  the  country  of  a  difttant 
people,  ought  to  consider  the  natives  as  worthy 
of  common  kindness,  and  content  tliemselves  to 
rob  without  insulting  thenu  The  French,  as  has 
been  already  observed,  admit  the  Indian^  by  in- 
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tennairiage,  to  an  equality  with  themselret; 
and  those  nations,  with  which  they  have  no  such 
near  intercourse^  they  gain  over  to  their  into* 
rest  by  honesty  m  their  dealings.  Our  feeton 
and  traders,  having  no  other  pmrpose  in  view 
than  immediate  profit,  use  all  tne  arts  of  an 
European  counting-house,  to  defiraud  the  simple 
hunter  of  his  furs. 

These  are  some  of  the  causes  of  our  present 
weakness ;  our  planters  are  always  puarreDing 
with  their  governor,  whom  they  consider  as  less 
to  be  trusted  than  the  French  ;  and  our  traders 
hourly  alienate  the  Indians  by  their  tricks  and 
oppressions,  and  we  continue  every  day  to  show 
by  new  proofs,  that  no  people  can  be  great  who 
have  ceaised  to  be  virtuous. 


OBSERVATIONS    ON    THE    TREATY 

Between  hla  Britannic  Majesty  and  Imperial  lAajestj  of 
all  the  Ruseiaa,  signed  ac  Moscow,  Dec.  11, 1743;  tka 
Treaty  between  his  Britannic  Majesty  and  Ike  I^aad- 
grave  of  Heeae  Cassel,  aigned  Jane  18, 17<5  j  and  the 
Treaty  between  hia  Brkannic  Majesty  and  her  Impetal 
Majeaty  of  all  the  Ruaaiaa,  aigned  at  8L  Pecard>Qrgfa« 
BepL  19-aO,  1755. 

FROM  TBG  LITERAIIT  HAGAZINB  FOa  JULY,  1756, 

These  are  the  treaties  which  for  many  months 
filled  the  senate  with  debates,  and  the  kingdom 
with  clamours ;  which  were  represented  on  one 
part  as  instances  of  the  most  profound  policy 
and  the  most  active  care  of  the  public  welfare^ 
and  on  the  other  as  acts  of  the  most  contemp- 
tible folly  and  most  flagrant  corruption,  as  viola- 
tions of  the  great  trust  of  government,  by  whieh 
the  wealth  of  Britain  is  sacrificed  to  private 
views,  and  to  a  particular  province. 

What  honours  our  ministers  and  ne^tiatoft 
may  expect  to  be  paid  to  their  wisdom^  it  is  hard 
to  aetermine,  for  the  demands  of  vanity  are  not 
easily  estimated.  They  should  consider,  before 
they  call  too  loudly  for  encomiums,  that  they 
live  in  an  age  when  the  power  of  gold  is  no  Ion* 
i^er  a  secret,  and  in  which  no  man  finds  mu^ 
clifficultyin  making  a  bargain  with  money  in  hii 
hand.  To  hire  troops  is  very  easy  to  those  who 
are  willing  to  pay  their  price.  It  appears  there* 
fore,  Uiat  whatever  has  been  done,  was  done  b^ 
means  which  every  man  knows  how  to  use,  if 
fortune  is  kind  enough  to  put  them  in  his  power. 
To  arm  the  nations  of  the  north  in  the  cause  of 
Britain,  to  bring  down  hosts  against  Franca 
from  the  polar  circle,  has  indeed  a  sound  of  magi* 
nificenoe,  which  mighty  induce  a  mind  unac- 
quainted with  public  affairs  to  imagine,  that  some 
efiTort  of  policy  more  than  human  had  been  ex* 
erted,  by  which  distant  nations  were  armed  in 
our  defence,  and  the  influence  of  Britain  was  ex* 
tended  to  the  utmost  limits  of  the  world.  But 
when  this  striking  phenomenon  of  negotiation  ift 
more  nearly  inspected,  it  appears  a  bargain 
merely  mercantile  of  one  power  that  wanted 
troops  more  than  mdney,  with  another  that 
wanted  money,  and  was  burdened  with  troops ; 
between  whom  their  mutual  wants  made  an 
easy  rontract,  and  who  have  no  other  friendship 
for  each  other,  than  reciprocal  convenience  hap> 
pens  to  produce. 

We  shall  therefon  leave  the  praises  of  ow 
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to  otiiers,  yet  not  without  this  acknow- 
kdgment,  that  if  they  have  done  little,  they  do  not 
seem  to  boost  of  doing  much ;  and  that  whether 
influenced  by  modesty  or  frugality,  they  have  not 
wearied  the  public  with  mercenary  panegyrists, 
but  have  been  content  with  the  concurrence  of  tlie 
pariiament,  and  have  not  much  solicited  the  ap- 
plauses of  the  people. 

In  public  as  in  private  tnuisactJons,  men  more 
firequently  deviate  from  the  right  for  want  of 
virtue  than  of  wisdom ;  and  those  who  declare 
themselves  dissatisfied  ynAt  these  treaties,  impute 
them  not  to  follv,  but  oorruptbn. 

By  these  advocates  for  the  independence  of 
Britain,  who,  whetlier  their  arguments  be  just  or 
not,  seem  to  be  most  favourably  heard  by  the 
people,  it  is  alleged,  that  these  treaties  are  expen- 
sive without  advantage;  that  they  waste  the 
treasure  which  we  want  for  our  own  defence,  upon 
a  forei^  interest ;  and  pour  the  gains  of  our  com- 
merce mto  the  coffers  of  princes,  whose  enmity 
cannot  hurt  nor  friendship  nelp  us ;  who  set  their 
subjects  to  sale  fike  sheep  or  oxen,  without  any 
inquiry  after  the  mtentions  of  the  buyer,  and  will 
withdrew  the  troops  with  which  they  have  supplied 
vs,  whenever  a  higher  bidder  shall  be  foundL 

This  perhaps  is  true,  but  whether  it  be  true  or 
fidse  is  not  worth  inquiry.  We  did  not  expect  to 
buy  their  friendship,  but  their  troops ;  nor  did  we 
examine  upon  what  pHnciples  we  were  supplied 
with  assistance ;  it  was  sufficient  that  we  wanted 
Ibrces,  and  that  they  were  willing  to  furnish  them. 
Policy  never  pretended  to  make  men  wise  and 
fiood ;  the  utmost  of  her  power  is  to  make  the 
best  use  of  men  such  as  they  are,  to  lay  iioid  on 
lucky  hours,  to  watch  the  present  wants  and  pre- 
sent interests  of  others,  and  make  them  subser- 
▼ient  to  her  own  convenience. 

It  is  &rther  urged  with  great  vehemence,  that 
these  troops  of  Russia  and  Hesse  arc  not  hired  in 
defence  of  Britain ;  that  we  are  engaged  in  a  naval 
war  for  territories  on  a  distant  continent ;  and  thai 
these  troops,  though  mercenaries,  can  never  be 
auxiliaries ;  that  they  increase  tlie  burden  of  the 
war,  without  hastening  its  conclusion,  or  promot- 
ing its  success ;  since  they  can  neither  be  sent 
into  America,  liie  only  part  of  the  world  where 
England  can,  on  the  present  occaaon,  have  any 
employment  for  land  forces,  nor  be  put  into  our 
ships,  by  which,  and  by  which  only,  we  are  now 
to  oppose  and  subdue  our  enemies. 

Nature  has  stationed  us  in  an  island  inac- 
cessible but  by  sea ;  and  we  are  now  at  war 
with  an  enemy,  whose  naval  power  is  infe- 
rior to  our  own,  and  from  whom  therefore  wc 
are  in  no  danger  of  invasion :  to  what  purpose 
then  are  troops  hired  in  such  uncommon  nom- 
bera?  To  what  end  do  we  procure  strength 
which  we  cannot  exert,  and  exliaust  the  nation 
with  subsidies  at  a  time  when  nothing  is  disputed, 
which  the  princes  who  receive  our  subsidies  can 
•defend?  If  we  had  purchased  ships,  and  hired 
teamen,  we  had  apparently  increased  our  power, 
and  made  ourselves  formidable  to  our  enemies, 
and,  if  any  increase  of  security  be  possible,  had 
secured  ourselves  still  better  from  invasions :  but 
what  can  the  rec!:iments  of  Russia  or  of  Hesse 
contribute  to  the  defence  of  the  coasts  of  England ; 
or  by  what  assistance  can  they  repay  us  the  sums 
which  wc  have  stipulated  u>  pay  for  their  costly 
friendship? 

The  king  of  Gf  reat  Britain  has  indeed  a  territory 


on  the  continent,  of  which  the  nativw  of  this 
island  scarcely  knew  the  name  till  the  present 
family  was  called  to  the  throne,  and  yet  know 
little  more  than  that  our  king  visits  it  from  time 
to  time.  Yet  for  the  defence  of  this  country  are 
these  subsidies  apparently  paid,  and  these  troops 
evidently  levied.  The  nches  of  our  nation  are 
sent  into  distant  countries,  and  the  strength 
which  should  be  employed  in  our  own  quarrel 
consequently  impaired,  for  the  sake  of  dominions, 
the  interest  of  which  has  no  connexion  with  ours, 
and  which,  by  the  act  of  succession,  we  took  care 
to  keep  separate  ^m  the  British  kingdoms. 

To  this  the  advocates  for  the  su^idies  s«r, 
that  unreasonable  stipulations,  whether  in  toe 
act  of  settlement  or  any  other  contract,  are  in 
themselves  void ;  and  that  if  a  country  connected 
with  England  by  subjection  to  the  same  sove- 
reign, is  endangered  by  an  English  quarrel,  it 
must  be  defended  by  English  force ;  and  that  we 
do  not  engage  in  a  war  for  the  sake  of  Hanover, 
but  that  Hanover  is  for  our  sake  exposed  to  danger. 

Those  who  brought  in  these  foreign  troops 
have  still  something  further  to  say  in  their  de- 
fence, and  of  no  honest  plea  is  it  our  intention  to 
defraud  them.  They  grant  that  the  terror  of 
invasion  may  possibly  he  groundless,  that  the 
French  may  want  the  power  or  the  courage  to 
attack  us  in  our  own  country ;  but  they  maintain, 
likewise,  that  an  invasion  is  possible,  that  the 
armies  of  France  are  so  numerous  that  she  may 
hazard  a  large  l)ody  on  the  ocean,  without  leaving 
herself  exposed  ;  that  slie  is  exasperated  to  the 
utmost  degree  of  acrimony,  and  would  be  willing 
to  do  us  mischief  at  her  own  peril.  They  allow 
that  the  invaders  may  be  intercepted  at  sea,  or 
that,  if  they  land,  they  may  be  defeated  by  our 
native  troops.  But  they  say,  and  say  justly,  that 
danger  is  better  avoided  than  encountered ;  that 
those  ministers  consult  more  the  good  of  their 
country  who  prevent  invasion,  than  repel  it ;  and 
that  if  these  auxiliaries  have  only  saved  us  from 
the  anxiety  of  expecting  an  enemy  at  our  doon, 
or  from  the  tumult  and  distress  which  an  invasion, 
how  soon  soever  repressed,  would  have  produced, 
the  public  money  is  not  spent  in  vain. 

These  arguments  are  admitted  by  some,  and 
by  others  rejected.  But  even  those  that  admit 
them,  can  admit  them  only  as  pleas  of  necessity ; 
for  they  consider  the  reception  of  mercenaries 
into  our  country  as  the  desperate  remedy  of  de- 
sperate distress;  and  think  with  great  reason, 
that  all  means  of  prevention  should  be  tried  to  save 
us  from  any  second  need  of  such  doubtful  succours. 

That  we  are  able  to  defend  our  own  country, 
that  arms  are  most  safely  (entrusted  to  our  own 
hands,  and  that  we  have  strength,  and  skill,  and 
courage,  equal  to  the  best  of  the  nations  of  the 
continent,  is  the  opinion  of  every  Eng^ishnas, 
who  can  think  without  prejudice  and  speak 
without  influence ;  and  therefore  it  will  not  be 
easy  to  persuade  the  nation,  a  nation  loner  re- 
nowned for  valour,  thai  it  can  need  the  help  of 
foreigners  to  defend  it  from  invasion.  Wc  haw 
been  long  without  the  need  of  arms  by  our  good 
fortune,  and  long  without  the  use  by  our  negli- 
gence ;  so  long,  that  the  practice  and  almost  the 
name  of  our  old  trained -bands  is  forgotten.  But 
the  story  of  ancient  times  will  tell  us,  that  the 
trnincd-bands  were  once  able  to  maintain  the 
quiet  and  safely  of  iheir  country ;  and  reason 
without  history  will  inform  us,  that  those  men  art 
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nott  likely  to  fi|^  bravelT,  or  at  teaat  to  fight 
obfltinately,  who  fight  for  tncir  own  houses  aiid 
fiurms,  lor  their  own  wives  and  children. 

A  bill  was  therefore  offered  for  the  prevention 
of  any  future  danger  or  invasion^  or  necessity  of 
mercenaiy  forces,  oy  re-establishinf  and  improv- 
ing the  militia.  It  was  passed  by  uic  Commons, 
but  rejected  by  tlie  Lords.  That  tliis  bill,  the 
first  essay  of  political  consideration  as  a  subject 
long  forgotten,  sliould  be  liable  to  objection,  can- 
not be  strange;  but  surely  justice,  policy,  com- 
mon reason,  require  that  we  should  be  trusted  with 
our  own  defence,  and  be  kept  no  longer  in  &urh 
a  helpless  state  as  at  once  to  dread  our  enemies 
and  confederates. 

By  the  bill,  such  as  it  was  formed,  siz^  thou- 
sand men  would  always  be  in  arms.  We  have 
shown*  how  they  may  be  upon  any  exigence 
easily  increased  to  a  hundred  and  fifty  thou;sand ; 
and  I  believe  neither  our  friends  nor  enemies 
will  think  it  proper  to  insult  our  coasts,  when 
they  expect  to  find  upon  them  a  hundred  and  fifty 
thoaaand  Englishmen  with  swords  in  their  hands. 


INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  PROCEED- 
INGS OP  THE  COMMITTEE  AP- 
POINTED TO  MANAGE  THE  CON- 
TRIBUTIONS BEGUN  AT  LONDON, 
DEC.  19,  1758,  FOR  CLOTHING 
FRENCH  PRISONERS  OF  WAR. 

The  Committee  intrusted  with  the  money 
contributed  to  the  relief  of  the  subjects  of  France, 
now  prisoners  in  the  British  dommions,  here  lay 
befi^re  the  public  an  exact  account  of  all  the  sums 
received  and  expended,  that  the  donors  may 
judge  how  properly  their  benefactions  have  been 
applied. 

Ubarity  would  lose  its  name,  were  it  infioenced 
by  so  mean  a  motive  as  human  praise;  it  is 
therefore  not  intended  to  celebrate  by  any  parti- 
tioilar  memorial,  the  liberality  of  single  persons, 
or  distinct  societies;  it  is  sufiicient  that  their 
works  praise  them. 

Yet  ne  who  is  fiur  from  seeking  honour,  may 
very  justly  obviate  censure.  If  a  good  example 
has  been  set,  it  may  lose  its  influence  by  misrepre- 
■ontation  ;  and  to  free  charity  from  reproach,  is 
itself  a  dmritable  action. 

Against  the  relief  of  the  French  only  one  argi^ 
nent  has  been  brought :  but  that  one  is  so  popular 
and  specious,  that  if  it  were  to  remain  unexa- 
mined, it  would  by  many  be  thought  irrefragable. 
It  has  been  urged,  that  charity,  like  other  virtues, 
may  be  improperly  and  unseasonably  exerted ; 
that  while  we  are  reliering  Frenchmen,  there  re- 
main many  Englishmen  unrelieved  :  that  while 
we  lavish  pity  on  our  enemies,  we  forget  the 
misery  of  our  friends. 

Qrant  this  argument  all  it  can  prove,  and  what 
u  the  oonclusion? — That  to  relieve  the  French  is 
a  eood  action,  but  that  a  better  may  be  conceived. 
This  is  all  the  result,  and  this  all  is  very  little. 
To  do  the  best  can  seldom  be  the  lot  of  man ;  it 
is  sufiicient  if,  when  opportunities  are  presented, 
lie  is  ready  to  do  good.  How  little  virtue  could 
be  practised,  if  beneficence  were  to  wait  always 
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for  the  most  proper  objects,  and  the  noblest  occa* 
sions :  occasions  that  may  never  happen,  and 
objects  tliat  may  never  be  found. 

It  is  far  from  certain,  tliat  a  sin^e  Englishman 
will  suffer  by  the  charity  of  the  Trench.  New 
scenes  of  misery  make  new  impressions;  and 
much  of  the  charity  which  produced  these  do- 
nations, may  be  supposed  to  have  been  generat- 
ed by  a  species  of  calamity  never  known  among 
us  befc^re.  Some  imagine  that  the  laws  have 
provided  all  necessary  relief  in  common  cases, 
and  nmit  the  poor  to  tne  care  of  the  public ;  some 
have  been  deceived  by  fictitious  misery,  and  are 
afraid  of  encouraging  imposture ;  many  have  ob- 
served want  to  be  the  cfiect  of  vice,  and  consider 
casual  almsnrivers  as  patrons  of  idleness.  But 
all  these  difhculties  vanish  in  the  present  case : 
we  know  that  for  the  Prisoners  of  War  there  is 
no  legal  provision ;  we  see  their  distress,  and  are 
certain  oi  its  cause ;  we  know  that  they  are  poor 
and  naked,  and  pooi  and  naked  vithout  a  cnme. 
^  But  it  is  not  necessary  to  make  any  conces- 
sions. The  opponents  of  this  charity  must  allow 
it  to  be  good,  and  will  not  easily  prove  it  not  to 
be  the  best  That  charity  is  best  of  which  the 
consequences  are  most  extensive :  the  relief  of 
enemies  has  a  tendency  to  unite  mankind  in  fra^ 
ternal  affection :  to  soften  the  acrimony  of  adverse 
nations,  and  dispose  them  to  peace  and  amity : 
in  the  mean  time,  it  alleviates  captivity,  and 
takes  away  something  from  the  miseries  of  war. 
The  rape  of  war,  however  mitigated,  will  always 
fill  tlie  world  with  calamity  and  horror ;  let  it  not 
then  be  unnecessarily  extended ;  let  animosity 
and  hostility  cease  together;  and  no  man  be 
longer  deemed  an  enemy,  than  while  his  sword 
is  drawn  against  us. 

The  cffi><;ts  of  tlicsc  contributions  may,  per- 
haps, reach  still  further.  Truth  is  best  support- 
ed by  virtue :  we  may  hope  from  those  who  feel 
or  who  seo  our  charity,  that  they  shall  no  longei 
detest  as  heresy  that  religion  which  makes  its 
professors  the  followers  of  Him,  who  has  com^ 
mandcd  us  to  "do  good  to  them  that  hate  us." 


ON  THE  BRAVERY  OF  THE  ENG- 
USH CO]^MON  SOLDIERS. 

Bt  those  who  have  compared  the  military  ge 
nius  of  the  English  with  that  of  the  French  na« 
tion,  it  is  remarked,  that  the  French  qfflcer$  will 
always  lead^  if  the  soldiers  toiUfoUow  :  and  that 
the  English  soldiers  wiU  always  foUoWf  if  their  qf' 
ficers  will  lead. 

In  all  pointed  sentences,  some  degree  of  accu- 
racy must  be  sacrificed  to  conciseness :  and,  in 
this  comparison,  our  officers  seem  to  lose  what 
our  soldiers  gain.  I  know  not  any  reason  for  sup- 
posing that  the  English  officers  are  less  wiUing 
than  the  French  to  lead  ;  but  it  is,  I  think,  uni- 
versally allowed,  that  the  English  soldiers  are 
more  willing  to  follow.  Our  nation  may  boast, 
beyond  any  other  people  in  the  world,  of  a  kind 
of  epidemic  bravery,  diffused  equally  through  all 
its  ranks.  We  can  show  a  peasantry  of  heroes, 
and  fill  our  armies  with  clowns,  whose  courage 
may  vie  with  that  of  their  geoeraL 

There  may  be  some  pleasure  in  tracing  ibm 
causes  of  this  plebeian  magnanimity.  The  qua- 
lities which  Gommonly  make  an  anoy  fonnidabl% 
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an  long  btbiti  of  ragnUtitj,  gntit  ezaetnass  of 
diM^me»  and  great  confidence  in  liie  oonunand- 
er.  Re^ulahty  may,  in  time,  produce  a  kind  of 
mechanical  obedience  to  ngnaJa  and  commands, 
like  that  which  the  perverse  Cartesiana  impute  to 
animals ;  discipline  may  impress  sucli  an  awe 
upon  the  mind,  that  any  danger  shall  be  less 
dreaded  than  the  danger  of  punbhment ;  and 
confidence  in  the  wisdom  or  fortune  of  the  gene- 
ral, may  induce  the  soldiers  to  follow  him  bUndly 
to  the  most  dangerous  enteiprize. 

What  may  be  done  by  uiscipline  and  re^- 
larity,  may  be  seen  in  the  troops  of  the  Russian 
empress,  and  Prussian  monarch.  We  find  that 
they  may  be  broken  without  confusion,  and  r^ 
pulsed  without  flight. 

But  the  English  troops  have  none  of  these  re- 
quisites in  an  eminent  degree.  Regularity  is  by 
no  means  part  of  their  character ;  they  are  rarely 
eKerdsed,  and  therefore  show  very  little  dexterity 
in  their  evolutions  as  bodies  of  men,  or  in  the 
manual  use  of  their  weapons  as  individuals ;  they 
neither  are  thought  by  others,  nor  by  themselves 
more  active  or  exact  than  their  enemies,  and 
therefore  derive  none  of  their  courage  firom  such 
imaginaiy  supenority. 

The  manner  in  wnich  they  are  disperse^  in 
quarters  over  the  country  dunng  times  of  peace, 
naturally  produces  laxity  of  discipline :  they  are 
Tery  little  m  sight  of  their  officers ;  and,  when 
they  are  not  engaeed  in  the  slight  duty  of  the 
guard,  are  sufiered  to  live  every  man  his  own 


The  equality  of  English  privileges,  the  imparw 
tiality  of  our  faws,  the  freedom  of  our  tenures, 
and  the  prosperity  of  our  trade,  dispose  us  very 
little  to  reverence  of  superiors.  It  is  not  to  any 
ereat  esteem  of  the  officers  that  the  English  sol- 
dier is  indebted  for  his  spirit  in  the  hour  of  battle ; 
for  perhaps  it  does  not  often  happen  that  he 
thinks  much  better  of  his  leader  than  of  himself 
The  French  Count,  who  has  lately  published 
the  jStri  of  FFor,  remarks  how  much  soldiers  are 
animated,  when  they  see  aU  their  dangers  shared 
by  those  who  were  bom  to  be  their  masters,  and 
whom  they  consider  as  beings  of  a  dificrentrank. 
The  Englishman  despises  such  motives  of  cou- 
rage $  he  was  bom  without  a  master ;  and  looks 
not  on  any  man,  however  dignified  by  lace  or 
titles,  as  deriving  from  nature  any  claims  to  his 
respect,  or  inheriting  any  qualities  superior  to 
his  own. 

There  are  some,  perhaps,  who  would  imagine 
that  eveiy  Englishman  fights  better  than  the 
subjects  of  absolute  governments,  because  he  has 
more  to  defend.  But  what  has  the  English  more 
than  tiie  French  soldier  ?  Property  they  are  both 
commonly  without  Liberty  is,  to  the  Ibwest 
rank  of  every  nation,  little  more  than  the  choice 
of  working  or  starving;  and  this  choice  is,  I  sup- 
pose, eqiuJl^  allowed  in  every  country.  The 
Engush  soldier  seldom  has  his  head  veir  full  of 
the  constitution ;  nor  has  there  been,  K>r  more 
than  a  century,  any  war  that  put  the  property  or 
liberty  of  a  single  Englishman  in  danger. 

Whence  then  is  the  courage  of  the  Engfish 
yulgar  7  It  proceeeds,  in  my  opinion,  from  that 
dissolution  of  dependence,,  which  obliges  every 
man  to  recard  his  own  character.  While  every 
man  is  fed  by  his  own  hands,  he  has  no  need  of 
any  servile  arts ;  he  may  always  have  wages  for 
hie  labour;  andiano  leaa  necessary  to  Usen^ 


{>loTer,  than  his  employer  is  to  bim.  Wlule  h& 
ooks  for  no  protection  from  others,  he  is  natop 
rally  roused  to  be  his  own  protector ;  and  having 
notning  to  abate  liis  esteem  of  himself  he  con- 
sequently aspires  to  the  esteem  of  others.  Thus 
every  man  that  crowds  our  streets  is  a  man  of 
honour,  disdainful  of  obhgation,  impatient  of  re- 
proach, and  desirous  of  extending  his  reputation 
among  those  of  his  own  rank  ;  and  as  coura^ 
is  in  most  frequent  use,  the  fame  of  courage  is 
most  eageriy  pursued.  From  this  neglect  of 
subordination  I  do  not  deny  that  some  inconve- 
niences may  from  time  to  time  proceed :  the 
power  of  the  law  does  not  always  sufficiently 
supply  the  want  of  reverence,  or  maintain  tfaie 
proper  distinction  between  difierent  ranks ;  but 
good  and  evil  wiU  grow  up  in  this  worid  to- 
gether ;  and  they  who  complain  in  peace  of  the 
insolence  of  the  populace,  must  remember,  thai 
their  insolence  in  peace  is  bravery  in  war. 
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Onb  of  the  chief  advantages  derived  by  the  pre> 
sent  generation  from  the  improvement  and  diffii- 
sion  of  philosophy,  is  deliverance  from  unneces- 
sary terror,  and  exemption  from  false  alarms. 
The  unusual  appearances,  whether  regular  or  ac- 
cidental, which  once  spread  consternation  over 
ages  of  ignorance,  are  now  the  recreations  of  in- 
quisitive security.  The  sun  is  no  more  lamented 
when  it  is  eclipsed,  than  when  it  sets  ;  and  me- 
teors play  their  corascations  without  prognostie 
or  prediction. 

The  advancement  of  political  knowledge  may 
be  expected  to  produce  in  time  the  like  effects. 
Causeless  discontent  and  seditious  violence  wiU 
grow  less  frequent  and  less  formidable,  as  the 
science  of  government  is  better  ascertained^  by 
diligent  study  of  the  theory  of  man. 

It  is  not,  indeed,  to  be  expected,  that  physical 
and  political  troth  should  meet  with  equal  ac- 
ceptance, or  gain  ground  upon  the  world  with 
equal  facility.  The  notions  of  the  naturalist  find 
mankind  in  a  state  of  neutrality,  or  at'worst  have 
nothing  to  encounter  but  prejudice  and  vanity  ; 
prejudice  without  mali^ty,  and  vanity  without 
interest  But  the  politician's  improvements  are 
opposed  by  every  passion  that  can  exclude  con- 
viction or  suppress  it ;  by  ambition,  by  avarice, 
by  hope,  ana  by  terror,  by  public  faction,  and 
private  animosity. 

It  is  evident,  whatever  be  the  cause,  thaC  this 
nation,  with  all  its  renown  for  speculation  and 
for  learning,  has  yet  made  little  proficiency  in 
civil  wisdom.  We  are  still  so  mucn  unacquaintp 
ed  with  our  own  state,  and  so  unskilful  m  the 

Sursuit  of  happiness,  that  we  shudder  without 
anger,  complain  without  grievances,  and  suflfer 
our  quiet  to  ne  disturbed,  and  our  commerce  to 
be  intenrupted,  by  an  opposition  to  the  Govern- 
ment,'raised  only  by  interest,  and  supported  only 
by  clamour,  which  yet  has  so  far  prevailed  upon 
ignorance  and  timidity,  that  many  favour  it  as 
reasonable,  and  many  dread  it  aa  powerfuL 

What  is  urged  by  those  who  have  been  so  in- 
dustrious to  spread  suspicion,  and  incite  fiiiy» 
from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other,  may 
be  known  by  perusinffthe  papers  wiiich  haye 
been  at  onoe  preeentM  aa  petitionato  the  kiug^ 
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md  aedubited  in  print  na  remoDstrances  to  the 
people.  It  may  therefore  not  be  improper  to  lay 
before  the  Public  the  reflections  of  a  man  who 
cannot  {avour  the  opposition,  for  he  thinks  it 
wicked,  and  cannot  fear  it,  for  he  thinks  it  weak. 

The  grievance  which  has  produced  all  this 
tempest  of  ontrage,  the  oppression  in  which  all 
other  oppressions  are  included,  the  invasion 
which  has  left  us  no  property,  the  alarm  that  suf- 
fers no  patriot  to  sleep  m  quiet,  is  comprised  in 
a  vote  of  the  House  of  Commons,  by  which  the 
freeholders  of  Middlesex  are  deprived  of  a  Bri- 
ton's birthrighty  representation  in  parliament 

They  have,  indeed,  received  the  usual  writ  of 
election,  but  that  writ,  alas!  was  malicious 
mockery ;  they  were  insulted  with  the  form,  but 
denied  the  reality,  for  there  was  one  man  except- 
ed from  their  choice. 

Kon  de  vi,  neque  etfde,  nee  veneno, 
8ed  Um  99t  ndii  de  tribue  eapUlie. 

The  character  of  the  man  thus  fatally  ex- 
cepted, I  have  no  purpose  to  delineate.  Lam- 
poon itself  would  disdain  to  speak  ill  of  him  of 
whom  no  man  speaks  weU.  It  is  sufficient  that 
he  is  expelled  the  House  of  Commons,  and  con- 
fined in  jail,  as  being  legally  convicted  of  sedition 
and'impietj. 

That  this  man  cannot  be  appcnnted  one  of  the 
guardian  counsellors  of  the  church  and  state,  is 
a  grievance  not  to  be  endured.  Every  lover  of 
liberty  stands  doubtful  of  the  fate  of  posterity, 
be<»u8e  the  chief  county  in  Elngland  cannot 
take  its  representative  from  a  jail. 

Whence  Middlesex  should  obtain  the  right  of 
being  denominated  the  chief  county,  cannot 
easily  be  discovered ;  it  is,  indeed,  the  county 
where  the  chief  city  happens  to  stands,  but  how 
that  city  treated  the  favourite  of  Middlesex,  is 
not  yet  forgotten.  The  county,  as  distinguished 
from  the  city,  has  no  claim  to  particular  consi- 
deration. 

That  a  man  was  in  jail  for  sedition  and  im- 
piety, would,  I  believe,  have  been  within  memo- 
ry a  sufficient  reason  why  he  should  not  come 
out  of  jail  a  legislator.  This  reason,  notwith- 
standing the  mutability  of  fashion,  happens  still 
to  operate  on  the  House  of  Commons.  Their 
notions,  however  strange,  may  be  justified  by  a 
common  obs«vation,  that  few  are  mended  by 
imprisonment,  and  that  he  whose  crimes  have 
made  eonfinement  necessary,  seldom  makes  any 
other  use  of  his  enlargement  than  to  do  with 
greator  cunning  what  1^  did  before  with  less. 

But  the  p«op[e  have  been  told  with  great  con- 
fidence, that  the  House  cannot  control  the  right 
of  ccmstituting  representatives :  that  he  who  can 
persuade  lav^ful  electors  to  choose  him,  whatever 
be  his  charaxter,  is  lawfully  chosen,  and  has  a 
elaim  to  a  seat  in  parliament,  from  which  no  hu- 
man authority  can  depose  hun. 

Here,  however,  the  patrons  of  opposition  are 
in  some  perplexity.  They  ore  foroed  to  confess, 
that  by  a  train  of  precedents  sufficient  to  establish 
a  custom  of  parliament,  the  House  of  Commons 
has  jurisdiction  over  its  own  members ;  that  the 
whole  has  power  over  individuals ;  and  that  this 
power  has  been  exercised  sometimes  in  imprison- 
ment, and  often  in  expulsion. 

That  such  power  snould  reside  in  the  House  of 
Commons  in  some  cases,  iv  inevitably  necessary, 
since  il  is  required  by  eveiy  polity,  that  where 
there  is  a  ponibility  of  offence,  there  should  be  a 


posobifity  of  punishment  A  member  of  the 
House  cannot  be  cited  for  his  conduct  in  parlia^ 
ment  before  any  other  court ;  and  therefore  if  the 
house  cannot  punish  him,  he  may  attack  with  im- 
punity the  rights  of  the  people,  and  the  title  oi 
the  king. 

This  exemption  from  the  authority  of  other 
courts,  was,  t  think,  first  established  in  favour  ot 
the  five  members  in  the  long  parliament  It  is 
not  to  be  considered  as  a  usurpation,  for  it  is  im- 
plied in  the  principles  of  government  If  legisla- 
tive powers  are  not  co-ordinate,  they  cease  in  pait 
to  be  legislative ;  and  if  they  be  co-ordinate,  Uiey 
are  unaccounti^le ;  for  to  whom  must  that  power 
account,  which  has  no  superior  ? 

The  House  of  Commons  is,  indeed,  dissoluble 
by  the  king,  as  the  nation  has  of  late  been  very 
clamorously  told ;  but  while  it  subsists  it  is  co- 
ordinate with  the  other  powers,  and  this  co-ordi- 
nation ceases  only  when  the  House  by  dissolu- 
tion ceases  to  subsist 

As  the  particular  representatives  of  the  people 
are  in  their  public  character  above  the  control  of 
the  courts  of  law,  they  must  be  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  House ;  and  as  the  House,  in 
the  exercise  of  its  authority,  can  be  neither  direct- 
ed nor  restrained,  its  own  resolutions  must  be  its 
laws,  at  least,  if  there  is  no  antecedent  dedsion 
of  the  whole  legislature. 

This  privilege,  not  confirmed  by  any  written 
law  or  positive  compact,  but  by  the  resistless 
power  of  political  necessity,  they  have  exercised, 
probably  from  their  first  institution,  but  certainly, 
as  their  records  informs  us,  from  the  23d  of 
Elizabeth,  when  they  expelled  a  member  for  de- 
rogating from  their  privileges. 

It  may  perhaps  be  doubted,  whether  it  was 
originally  necessaiy,  that  this  right  of  control  and 
punishment  shouldi  extend  beyond  offences  in  the 
exerdse  of  parliamentary  duty,  since  all  other 
crimes  are  cognizable  by  other  courts.  But  they 
who  are  the  only  judges  of  their  own  rights,  have 
exerted  the  power  or  expulsion  on  otiier  occa- 
sions, and  when  vrickedness  arrived  at  a  certain 
magnitude,  have  considered  an  offence  against 
Bocfety  as  an  offence  against  the  House. 

They  have  therefore  divested  notorious  ddin- 
quents  of  their  legislative  character,  and  deliver- 
ed them  up  to  shame  or  punishment,  naked  and 
unprotected,  that  they  might  not  contaminate  the 
dignity  of  parliament 

it  is  allowed  that  a  man  attainted  of  felony 
cannot  sit  in  parliament,  and  the  Commons  pn^ 
bably  judged,  that  not  being  bound  to  the  forms 
of  law,  they  might  treat  those  as  felons,  whose 
crimes  were,  in  their  opinion,  equivalent  to  felo- 
ny: and  that  as  a  known  felon  could  not  be 
chosen,  a  man  so  like  a  felon,  that  he  could  not 
easily  be  distinguished,  ought  to  be  expelled. 

The  first  laws  had  no  law  to  enforce  them,  the 
first  authority  was  constituted  by  itsel£  The 
power  exerdsed  by  the  House  of  Commons  is  of 
this  kind,  a  power  rooted  in  the  principles  of 
government,  and  branched  out  by  occasional 
practice;  a  power  which  necessity  made  just, 
and  precedents  have  made  legal 

It  will  occur  that  authority  thus  uncontrolla- 
ble, may,  in  times  of  heat  and  contest,  be  oppres- 
sively and  injuriously  exerted,  and  that  he  who 
suffers  injustice  is  without  redress,  however  in- 
nocent, however  miserable. 

The  position  is  true»  bat  the  argument  is  000^^ 
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less.  The  Commons  must  be  controlled,  or  be 
exempt  from  control.  If  they  are  exempt,  they 
may  do  injury  which  cannot  ue  retlrnssecl,  if  thoy 
are  controlled,  tli.'y  air  no  li)n<;i-'r  leffUlative. 

If  tlie  possiliility  of  :ihnNo  be  an  iir^rmnent 
affjiinst  authority,  no  Jinthority  v\{v:  cm  1)0  es- 
tablished ;  if  the  uctual  ahuso  iJeMioys  its  legality, 
there  is  no  lcfj;al  i^ovcrnnMMiL  now  in  the  wt>rld. 

Tills  powur,  which  the  Conintons  have  so  long 
exorcised,  they  ventured  tuise  onci"  more  against 
Mr.  Wilkes,  and  on  the  3d  of  February,  1769, 
expelled  Uim  the  House,  "for  having }>rinted  and 
published  a  seditious  Ubel,  and  three  obscene  and 
mi  pious  libels.** 

If  these  imputations  were  jnst,  the  expulsion 
was  su.ely  seasonable ;  and  that  ihey  were  just, 
the  House  had  reason  to  determine,  as  he  liad 
confessed  himself,  ut  the  hnr,  the  author  of  the 
libel  which  tlrcy  term  seditious,  and  was  convict- 
ed in  the  King's  Bench  of  both  tlic  publications. 

But  the  frecholderis  of  Middlesex  were  of  an- 
other opinion.  They  cither  thought  him  inno- 
cent, or  were  not  oifended  by  his  ^nilu  When  a 
writ  was  issued  lor  the  election  of  a  knight  for 
Middlesex,  in  the  room  of  John  Wilkes,  Esq. 
expelled  the  House,  his  friends,  on  the  IGtli  of 
Feoruary,  ciiose  him  again. 

On  the  17tii,  it  was  resolved,  "that  John 
Wilkes,  Elsq.  having  been  in  tliis  session  of  par- 
liament expelled  the  House,  was,  and  is,  inca- 
pable of  being  elected  a  member  to  Berve  in  this 
present  parliament." 

As  there  was  no  other  candidate,  it  was  re- 
lolved  at  the  same  time,  that  the  election  of  the 
16th  was  a  void  election. 

The  freeholders  still  continued  to  think  that  no 
ether  man  was  (it  to  represent  them,  and  on  the 
1 6th  of  March  elected  him  once  more.  Their 
resolution  was  now  so  well  known,  tliat  no  op. 
ponent  ventured  to  appear. 

The  Commons  began  to  find,  that  power  with- 
out materials  for  operation  can  produce  no  e& 
feet  They  might  make  the  election  void  for 
ever,  but  if  no  other  candidate  could  be  found, 
their  determination  could  only  be  negative.  They, 
however,  made  void  the  last  election,  and  ordered 
a  new  writ 

On  the  13th  of  April  was  a  new  election,  at 
which  Mr.  Lutterel,  and  others,  oiibred  them- 
selves candidates.  Every  method  of  intimida- 
tion was  used,  and  some  acts  of  violence  were 
done  to  hinder  Mr.  Lutterel  from  appearing.  He 
was  not  deterred,  and  the  poll  was  taken,  which 
exhibited  for 


Mr.  Wilkes 
Mr.  Lutterel 
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The  Sheriffretumed  Mr.  Wilkes ;  bnt  the  House 
en  April  the  15th,  determined  that  Mr.  Lutterel 
was  lawfully  elected. 

From  this  day  begun  the  clamour  which  has 
continued  till  now.  Those  who  had  undertaken 
to  oppose  the  ministry,  having  no  grievance  of 

Sreater  magnitude,  endeavoured  to  swell  this 
ecision  into  bulk,  and  distort  it  into  deformity, 
and  then  held  it  out  to  terrify  the  nation. 
^  Every  artifice  of  sedition  has  been  since  prac- 
tised to  awaken  discontent  and  inflame  indig- 
nation. The  papers  of  every  day  have  been 
filled  with  exhortations  and  menaces  of  faction. 
The  madness  has  spread  through  all  ranks  and 
tfmragh  both  sexes ;  women  and  children  have 


clamoured  for  Mr.  Wilkes,  honest  simplidtvhw- 

been  cheated  into  fury,  and  only  the  wise  nave 
escaped  infection. 

The  greater  part  may  justly  be  suspected  oT 
not  believing  their  own  position,  and  with  them 
it  is  not  necesuary  to  dispute.     They  cannot  be 
convinced  who  are  convinced  already,  and  it  is 
well  known  that  they  will  not  be  ashamed. 

The  decision,  however,  by  which  the  smaller 
number  of  votes  was  preferred  to  the  greatov 
has  perplexe<l  the  minds  of  some,  whose  opinions 
it  were  indecent  to  despise,  and  who  by  their 
integrity  well  deserve  to  have  their  doabts  ap> 
peased. 

Every  diffuse  and  complicated  question  may 
be  examined  by  different  methods,  upon  difiereot 
principles ;  and  that  truth,  which  is  easily  found 
by  one  investigator,  may  be  missed  by  another, 
equally  honest  and  equally  diUgent 

Those  who  inquire  whether  a  smaller  number 
of  legal  votes  can  elect  a  representative  in  opposi- 
tion to  a  greater,  must  receive  from  every  tongoe 
the  same  answer. 

The  question,  therefore,  must  be,  whether  a 
smaller  number  of  legal  votes,  shall  not  prevail 
against  a  greater  number  of  votes  not  le^^  ? 

It  must  be  considered,  that  those  votes  only 
are  legal  which  are  legally  given,  and  that  those 
only  are  legally  given,  whi<£  are  g^ven  for  a  legal 
candidate. 

It  remains  then  to  be  discussed,  whether  a 
man  expelled  can  be  so  disqualified  by  a  vote  of 
the  House,  as  that  he  shall  be  no  longer  degible- 
by  lawful  electors  ? 

Here  we  must  affain  recur,  not  to  positive 
institutions,  but  to  the  unwritten  law  of  social 
nature,  to  the  ^at  and  pregnant  principle  ef 
political  necessity.  All  government  supposes 
subjects,  all  authority  implies  obedience.  To 
suppose  in  one  the  right  to  command  what  an- 
other has  the  right  to  refuse,  is  absurd  and  con- 
tradictory. A  state  so  constituted  must  rest  for 
ever  in  motionless  equipoise,  with  equal  attrac- 
tions of  contrary  tendency,  with  equal' wngbts 
of  power  balancing  each  other. 

Laws  which  cannot  be  enforced,  can  neither 
prevent  nor  rectify  disorders.  A  sentence  which 
cannot  be  executed,  can  have  no  power  to  warn 
or  to  reform.  If  the  commons  have  only  the 
power  of  dismissing  for  a  few  days  the  man- 
whom  his  constituents  can  immematelj  send 
back,  if  they  can  expel  but  cannot  exclvde,  they 
have  nothing  more  than  nominal  authority,  to 
which  perhaps  obedience  never  may  be  pain. 

The  representatives  of  our  ancestors  had  an 
opinion  verydifierent ;  they  fined  and  imprisoned 
their  members ;  on  great  provocation,  they  di^ 
abled  them  for  ever :  ana  this  power  or  pro- 
nouncing;^ perpetual  aisability  is  maintainea  by 
Selden  lumself. 

These  claims  seem  to  have  been  made  and  al- 
lowed, when  the  constitution  of  our  ^vemment 
had  not  yet  been  sufficiently  studied.  Such 
powers  are  not  legal,  because  they  are  not  ne> 
cessary ;  and  of  that  power  which  only  necessity 
justifies,  no  more  is  to  be  admitted  than,  necessi^ 
obtrudes. 

The  Commons  cannot  make  laws,  they  can 
only  pass  resolutions,  which,  like  all  re8o]utiDn& 
are  of  force  only  to  those  that  make  them,  and 
to  those  only  while  they  are  willing  to  obaerve 
them. 
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The  vote  of  the  House  of  CommonB  has  there- 
fore only  80  far  the  force  of  a  law,  as  that  force 
v  necessary  to  preserve  the  vote  from  losing  its 
«fficacy ;  it  must  begin  by  operating  upon  them- 
eelves,  and  extend  its  influence  to  others,  only 
hy  consequences  arising  from  the  first  mtention. 
ae  that  starts  game  on  Ms  own  manor,  may  pur- 
sue it  into  another. 

They  can  properly  make  laws  only  for  them- 
selves: a  member,  while  he  keeps  his  seat,  is 
subject  to  these  laws ;  but  when  he  is  exnelled, 
the  jurisdiction  ceases,  for  he  is  now  no  longer 
-within  their  dominion. 

The  disability,  which  a  vote  can  superinduce 
Co  expulsion,  is  no  more  than  was  included  in 
expulsion  itself;  it  is  only  a  declaration  of  the 
Commons,  that  they  vnU  permit  no  longer  him 
whom  they  thus  censure  to  sit  with  them  in  par- 
liament ;  a  declaration  made  by  that  right  which 
diey  necessarily  possess,  of  regulating  thar  own 
House,  and  of  mflicting  punishment  on  their 
■own  delinquents. 

They  have  therefore  no  other  way  to  enforce 
the  sentence  of  incapacity,  than  that  of  adhering 
Co  it.  They  cannot  otherwise  mmish  the  can- 
didate so  disqualified  for  ofiering  nimself,  nor  the 
electors  for  accepting  him.  But  if  he  has  any 
competitor,  that  competitor  must  prevail,  and 
if  he  has  none,  his  dection  will  be  void ;  for  the 
right  of  the  House  to  reject,  annihilates  with 
regard  to  the  man  so  rejected  the  right  of  elect- 
ing. 

It  has  been  urged^  that  the  power  of  the  House 
terminates  with  their  session ;  since  a  prisoner 
committed  by  the  Speaker's  warrant  cannot  be 
detained  during  the  recess.  That  power  indeed 
ceases  with  the  session,  wliich  must  operate  by 
the  agency  of  others,  because,  when  they  do  not 
sit,  they  can  employ  no  agent,  having  no  longer 
any  legal  existence ;  but  tnat  which  is  exercised 
on  themselves  revives  at  their  meeting,  when  the 
subject  of  that  power  still  subsists.  They  can  in 
the  next  session  refuse  to  readmit  him,  whom 
in  the  former  session  they  expelled. 

That  expulsion  inferred  exclusion  in  the  pre- 
sent case,  must  be,  I  think,  easily  admitted. 
The  expulsion,  and  the  writ  issued  for  a  new 
election,  were  in  the  same  session,  and  since  the 
House  is  by  the  rule  of  parliament  bound  for  tho 
session  by  a  vote  once  passed,  the  expelled  mem- 
ber cannot  be  admitted.  He  that  cannot  be  ad-> 
mitted,  cannot  be  elected  |  and  the  votes  given 
to  a  man  ineligible  being  given  in  vain,  the  high- 
est number  for  an  eligible  candidate  becomes  a 

maioritv. 

To  these  conclusions,  as  to  most  moral,  and 
to  all  political  positions,  many  objections  may  be 
made.     The  perpetual  subject  pf  political  dis- 

?uisition  is  not  absolute,  but  comparative  good. 
)f  two  systems  of  government,  or  two  laws  re- 
lating to  the  same  subject,  neither  will  ever  bo 
such  as  theoretical  mccty  would  desire,  and 
therefore  neither  can  easily  force  its  way  against 
projudice  and  obstinacy ;  each  will  have  its  ex- 
cellences and  defects,  and  every  man,  with  a 
little  help  from  pride,  may  think  his  own  the 
best. 

It  seems  to  be  the  opinion  of  many,  that  ex- 
pulsion is  only  a  dismission  of  tlie  representa- 
tive to  his  constituents,  with  sucli  a  testimony 
against  him  as  his  sentence  may  comprise  ;  and 
that  if  his  constituentB,  notwithstandiog  the  cen- 


sure of  the  House,  thinking  his  case  bard,  his 
fault  trifling,  or  his  excellence  such  as  overba 
lance  it,  should  again  choose  him  as  still  worthy 
of  their  trust,  the  House  cannot  refuse  him,  for 
his  punishment  has  purged  bis  fault,  and  the 
right  of  electors  must  not  be  violated. 

This  is  plausible,  but  not  cogent  It  is  a 
scheme  of  representation,  which  would  make  a 
specious  appearance  in  a  poUtical  romance,  but. 
cannot  be  brought  into  practice  amocg  us,  who 
see  every  day  the  towenng  head  of  speculation 
bow  down  unwillingly  to  groveUing  experience. 

Governments  formed  by  chance,  and  gradually 
improved  by  such  expedients  as  the  successive 
discovery  of  their  delects  happened  to  suggest, 
are  never  to  be  tried  by  a  regular  theory.  They 
arc  fabrics  of  dissimilar  materials  raised  by 
diflTercnt  architects  upon  diflerent  plans.  We 
must  be  content  with  them  as  they  are  ;  snould 
we  attempt  to  mend  their  disproportiona,  we 
might  easily  demolish,  and  difficultly  rebuild 
them. 

Laws  are  now  made,  and  customs  are  esta- 
bUshed ;  these  are  our  rules,  and  by  them  we 
must  be  guided. 

It  is  incontrovertibly  certain,  that  the  Com- 
mons never  intended  to  leave  electors  the  liberty 
of  returning  them  an  expelled  member,  for  they 
always  require  one  to  be  chosen  in  the  room  of 
him  that  is  expelled,  and  I  see  not  with  what 
propriety  a  man  can  be  rechosen  in  his  own  room. 

Expulsion,  if  this  were  its  whole  cflect,  m\s)\i 
very  often  be  desirable.  Sedition,  or  obscenity, 
might  be  no  greater  crimes  in  the  opini«n  of 
other  electora,  than  in  that  of  the  freeholders  of 
Middlesex  ;  and  many  a  wretch,  whom  his  col- 
leagues should  expel,  might  come  back  perse- 
cuted into  fame,  and  provoke  with  harder  front 
a  second  expulsion. 

Many  of  the  representatives  of  the  people 
can  hardly  be  said  to  have  been  chosen  at  ell. 
Some  by  inheriting  a  borough,  inherit  a  eezi ; 
and  some  sit  by  the  favour  of  othere,  whom  per- 
haps they  may  gratify  by  the  act  which  pro- 
voaed  the  expulsion.  *  Some  are  safe  by  tneir 
popularity,  and  some  by  their  alliances.  None 
would  dread  expulsion,  if  this  doctrine  w  ere  Vi 
ceived,  but  those  who  bought  their  elections, 
and  who  would  be  obliged  to  buy  them  again  at 
a  higher  price. 

But  as  uncertainties  are  to  be  determined  by 
things  certain,  and  customs  to  be  expiainen, 
where  it  is  possible,  by  written  law,  tho  patriots 
have  triumphed  with  a  quotation  from  an  act  of 
the  4th  and  5th  of  Anne,  which  permits  tliose 
to  be  rechosen,  whose  seats  are  vacated  by  the 
acceptance  of  a  place  of  profit  This  'they 
wisely  consider  as  an  expulsion,  and  from  the 
permission,  in  this  case,  of  a  re-election,  infer 
that  every  other  expulsion  loaves  the  deliniwent 
entitled  to  the  same  indulgence.  This  is  the 
paragraph. 

"If  any  person,  being  ehoaen  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  shall  accept  of  any  oflice 
from  the  crown,  during  stick  time  as  he  shaU  cc»> 
tintie  a  member ^  his  election  siiall  be,  and  ia 
hereby  declared  to  be,  void,  and  a  new  writ 
shall  issue  for  a  new  election,  as  if  such  pepson 
so  accepting  was  naturally  dead.  ^evertheUws, 
such  person  shall  be  capabie  oj  being  again  decUdy 
as  if  liis  place  had  not  become  v4»kI  as  afore- 
said. * 
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How  thiB  favours  the  doctrine  of  readmissioo 
hy  a  second  choice,  t  am  not  able  to  discover. 
The  sUtute  of  30  Ch.  II.  had  enacted,  *<That 
he  who  should  sit  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
without  taking  the  oaths  and  subscribing  the 
test,  should  be  disabled  to  sit  in  the  House  du- 
ring that  parliament,  and  a  writ  should  issue  for 
the  election  of  a  new  member  in  place  of  the 
member  so  disabled,  as  if  such  member  had  na* 
*  turall^  du»<i.' 

This  last  clause  is  apparently  copied  in  the 
act  of  Anne,  but  with  tne  common  late  of  imi- 
tators. In  the  act  of  Charles,  the  political  death 
continued  during  the  parliament;  in  that  of 
Anne,  it  was  hardly  worth  the  while  to  kill  the 
man  whom  the  next  breath  was  to  revive.  It 
is  however,  apparent,  that  in  the  opinion  of  the 
.parliament,  the  dead-doing  lines  would  have  kept 
nim  motioRlose,  if  he  hiul  not  been  recovered 
by  a  kind  of  exception.  A  seat  vacated,  could 
Aot  be  regained  without  express  permission  of 
the  same  statute. 

The  right  of  being  chosen  again  to  a  seat 
thus  vacated,  is  not  enjoyed  by  any  general 
right,  but  required  a  special  dauae,  and  solici- 
lous  provision. 

But  what  resemblance  can  imagination  con- 
ceive between  one  man  vacating  nis  seat  bv  a 
mark  of  favour  from  the  crown,  and  another 
4lriven  from  it  for  sedition  and  obscenity  ?  The 
acceptance  of  a  place  contaminates  no  charac- 
ter ;  the  crown  that  gives  it,  intends  to  g;ive  with 
it  always  dignity,  sometimes  authority.  The 
Coi^mons,  it  is  well  known,  think  not  worse  of 
themselves  or  others  for  their  offices  of  profit ; 
yet  profit  employs  temptation^  and  may  expose 
a  representative  to  the  suspicion  of  his  consti- 
tuents ;  though  if  they  still  think  him  worthy  of 
their  confidence,  they  may  again  elect  him. 

Such  is  the  consequence.  When  a  man  is 
dismissed  by  law  to  his  constituents,  with  new 
trust  and  new  dignity,  they  may  if  they  think 
him  incorruptible,  restore  him  to  his  seat ;  what 
can  follow,  therefore,  but  that  when  the  House 
drives  oiit  a  varlet  with  public  infamy,  he  goes 
awav  with  the  like  permission  to  return  7 

iT infatuation  be,  as  the  proverb  tells  oa,  the 
forerunner  of  destruction,  how  near  must  be  the 
ruin  of  a  nation  that  can  be  incited  against  its 
governors  by  sophistry  like  this.  I  may  be  ex- 
cused if  I  catch  uie  panic,  and  join  my  groans 
at  this  alarming  ciisiSj  with  the  general  Umen- 
tation  of  weeping  patriots. 

Another  objection  is,  that  the  Commons^  by 
{NTonouncing  the  sentence  of  disqualification, 
make  a  law,  and  take  upon  themselves  the 
{N>wer  of  the  whole  legislature.  Many  quotas 
tiona  are  then  produced  to  prove  that  the  House 
of  Commons  can  make  no  laws. 

Three  Acts  have  been  cited,  disabling  mem- 
bers for  different  terms  on  different  occasions ; 
and  it  is  profoundly  remarked,  that  if  the  Com- 
mons could  by  their  own  privilege  have  made 
a  disqualification,  their  jealousy  of  their  privi- 
leges would  never  have  admitted  the  concurrent 
sanction  of  the  other  powers. 

I  must  for  ever  remind  these  puny  contro- 
vertistB,  that  those  acts  are  laws  of  permanent 
obligation :  that  two  of  them  are  now  in  force, 
and  that  the  other  expired  only  when  it  had  ful- 
filled its  end.  Such  laws  the  Commons  cannot 
flMkt ;  they  could,  perhaps,  have  detenniiMd  for 


themselves,  that  they  would  expd  all  who  should 
not  take  the  test,  but  they  could  leave  no  aotbcH 
rity  behind  them,  that  should  oblige  the  next 
parliament  to  expel  them.  They  could  refiise 
the  South  Sea  directors,  but  they  could  not  en- 
tail the  refusal.  They  can  disqualify  by  vote, 
but  not  by  law  ;  they  cannot  know  that  the  sen 
tence  of  disqualification  pronounced  to-day,  may 
not  become  void  to-morrow,  by  the  dissolution 
of  their  own  House.  Yet  while  the  same  par* 
liament  sits,  the  disqualification  continues,  un- 
less the  vote  be  rescinded,  and  while  it  so  con- 
tinues, makes  the  votes,  which  freeholders  may 
flive  to  the  interdicted  candidate,  useless  and 
dead,  since  there  cannot  exist  with  respect  to 
the  same  subject  at  the  same  time,  an  aiMMlute 
power  to  choose,  and  an  absolute  power  to  refecL 

In  1614,  the  attorney-general  was  voted  inosp 
pable  of  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  and 
the  nation  is  triumphantly  told,  that  though  the 
vote  never  was  revoked,  the  attomey-geoeral  is 
now  a  member.  He  certainly  may  now  be  a 
member  without  revocation  of  the  vote.  A  law 
is  of  perpetual  obligation,  but  a  vote  is  nothing 
when  the  voters  are  gone.  A  law  is  a  compact 
Reciprocally  made  by  the  legislative  powers,  and 
therefore  not  to  be  abrogatMi  but  by  all  the  pai^ 
ties.  A  vote  is  simply  a  resolution,  which  Innds 
only  him  that  is  willing  to  be  bound. 

I  have  thus  punctihously  and  minutely  par- 
sued  this  disquisition,  because  I  suspect  that 
these  reasoners,  whose  business  is  to  deoeiva 
others,  have  sometimes  deceived  themselves,  and 
I  am  willing  to  free  them  from  their  .embanasa- 
ment,  though  I  do  not  expect  much  gratitude  for 
my  kindness. 

Other  objections  are  yet  remaining,  for  of 
political  objections  there  cannot  eaAiJy  be  an 
end.  It  luis  been  observed,  that  vice  is  no  pio- 
per  cause  of  expulsion,  for  if  the  worst  man  in 
the  House  were  always  to  be  expelled,  in  time 
none  would  be  left.  But  no  man  is  expdled  for 
being  worst,  he  is  expelled  for  being  enonnously 
bad ;  his  conduct  is  compared,  not  with  that  of 
others,  but  with  the  rule  of  action. 

The  punishment  of  expulsion  being  in  its  own 
nature  uncertain,  may  be  too  great  or  too  little 
for  the  fault 

This  must  be  the  case  of  many  punishments. 
Forfeiture  of  chattels  is  nothing  to  him  that  has 
no  possessions.  Exile  itscif  may  be  accidentally 
a  good:  and  indeed  any  pnnisnment  less  than 
death  is  very  different  to  different  men. 

But  if  this  precedent  be  admitted  and  esta- 
blished, no  man  can  hereafter  be  sure  that  he 
shall  be  represented  by  him  whom  he  would 
choose.  One  half  of  the  House  may  meet  eaiiy 
in  the  morning,  and  snatch  an  opportunity  to 
expel  the  other,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  na- 
tion may,  by  this  stratagem,  be  without  its  law- 
fill  representatives. 

He  that  sees  all  this,  sees  very  fiir.  But  I 
can  tell  him  of  greater  evils  yet  bemnd.  There 
is  one  possibility  of  wickedness,  which,  at  tfai« 
alarming  crisis,  nas  not  yet  been  mentioned. — 
Every  one  knows  the  malice,  the  subtlety,  the 
industry,  the  vigilance,  and  the  greediness  of  the 
Scots.  Tlie  Scotch  members  are  about  the 
number  sufficient  to  make  a  house.  I  pnntose 
it  to  the  consideration  of  the  supporteis  of  the 
Bill  of  Rights,  whether  there  is  not  reason  to 
rospoct  that  thMO  hnngry  intnidan  from  tho 
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Kattk  an  now  oontriring  to  ezp«l  all  the  En^- 
ikh.  We  may  then  curae  the  hour  in  which  it 
was  determined,  that  expulsion  and  exclusion 
are  the  same.  For  who  can  guess  what  may  be 
done  when  the  Scots  have  the  whole  House  to 
thefnAelves? 

Thus,  agreeable  to  custom  and  reason,  not- 
Withstanding  all  objections,  real  or  imaginary ; 
thus  consistent  with  the  practice  of  former  times, 
and  thus  conBe<}uential  to  the  original  principles 
of  government,  is  that  decision  by  which  so  much 
violence  of  discontent  has  been  excited,  which 
iias  been  so  dolorously  bewailed,  and  so  out- 
rageously resented. 

ijet  us,  however,  not  be  seduced  to  put  too 
much  confidence  in  justice  or  in  truth  ;  they 
have  often  been  found  inactive  in  their  own  de- 
fence, and  give  more  confidence  than  help  tb 
-their  friends  and  their  advocates.  It  may  per- 
liaps  be  prudent  to  make  one  momentary  con- 
tession  to  falsehood,  by  supposing  the  vote  in 
Mr.  LiitterePs  favour  to  be  wrong. 

All  WroAg  ought  to  be  rectified.  If  Mr. 
Wilkes  is  deprived  of  a  lawful  seat,  both  he  and 
liis  electors  nave  reason  to  complain :  but  it 
>nll  not  be  ea^y  found,  why,  among  the  innu- 
merable wrongs  of  which  a  great  part  of  man- 
Icind  are  hourly  complaining,  the  whole  care  of 
the  public  should  be  transferred  to  Mr.  Wilkes 
and  the  freeholders  of  Middlesex,  who  might  all 
vink  into  nonexistence,  without  any  other  effect, 
than  that  there  would  be  room  made  for  a  new 
tabble,  and  a  new  retailer  of  sedition  and  ob- 
'Bcenity.  The  cause  of  our  county  would  sufier 
little ;  the  rabble,  whencesoever  they  come,  will 
be  always  patriots,  and  always  supporters  of  the 
Bit)  of  Rights. 

The  House  of  Commons  decides  the  disputes 
«rifting  from  elections.  Was  it  ever  supposed, 
that  in  all  caies  their  decisions  were  right? 
Every  man  whose  lawful  election  is  defeated,  is 
equally  wronged  with  Mr.  Wilkes,  and  his  con- 
stitttettts  feel  their  disappointment  with  no  less 
anguish  than  the  freeholders  of  Middlesex. — 
T&se  decisions  have  often  been  apparently  par^ 
tialj  aAd  sometimes  tyrannically  oppressive.  A 
majority  has  been  given  to  a  Favourite  candidate, 
by  expunging  votes  which  had  always  been  al- 
lowea,  and  which  tfierefore  had  the  authority  by 
which  all  votes  are  given,  that  of  custom  unin- 
tdrrupted.  When  the  Commend  determine  who 
ihall  be  constituents,  they  may,  with  some  pro- 
priety, b^said  to  make  law,  because  those  de- 
terminations have  hitherto,  for  the  sake  of  quiet, 
been  adopted  by  succeeding  parliaments.  .  A 
Vote,  therefore,  of  the  House,  when  it  operates 
ma  a  law,  is  to  individuals  a  law  only  temporary, 
bdt  to  communities  perpetual. 

Yet  though  all  this  has  been  flone^  and  though 
at  eve^  new  parliament  much  of  this  is  expected 
to  be  &ne  again,  it  has  never  produced  in  any 
former  time  such  ah  alanning  erisia.  We  have 
found  by  experience,  that  though  a  squire  has 
given  ale  and  venison  in  vain,  and  a  boroog[h  has 
Eeen  compelled  to  see  its  dearest  interest  in  the 
hands  of  him  whom  it  did  not  trust,  yet  the 
j^neral  state  of  the  nation  has  continued  the 
name.  The  sun  has  risen,  and  tlie  corn  has 
grown,  and  whatever  talk  has  been  of  the  dan- 
ger of  property,  yet  he  that  ploughed  the  field 
commonly  reaped  it,  and  he  that  built  a  house 
Waa  master  of  the  door :  the  vexation  excited  by  I 
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injustice  sufifered,  or  supposed  to  be  au^red,  by 
any  private  man,  or  single  community,  was  locad 
and  temporary,  it  neither  spread  far,  nor'  lasted 
long. 

The  nation  looked  on  with  little  care,  because 
there  did  not  seem  to  be  much  danger.  The 
consequence  of  small  irrogularities  was  not  felt, 
and  we  had  not  yet  le&riied  to  be  terrified  by 
very  distant  enemiea 

But  <^et  and  security  are  noW  at  an  end.-^ 
I  Our  vigilance  is  quickened,  and  our  comprehen- 
sion is  enlarged.    We  not  only  see  events  in 


their 


causes,  but  before 


their  causes;  we  hear 


the  thunder  while  the  sky  is  clear,  add  see  the 
mine  sprung  before  it  is  dug.  Political  wisdom 
has,  by  the  force  of  English  genius,  been  im« 
proved  at  last  not  only  to  political  intuition,  but 
to  political  prescience. 

But  it  cannot,  I  am  afraid,  be  said,  that  as  we 
are  grown  wise,  we  are  maac  happy.  It  is  said 
of  those  who  have  the  wonderful  power  called 
second  aij^ht,  that  thev  seldom  see  any  thing  but 
evil :  political  secona  sight  has  the  same  enect; 
we  hear  of  nothing  but  of  an  alarming  crisis,  of 
violated  rights,  and  expiring  liberties.  The 
morning  rises  upon  new  wrongs,  and  the  dreamor 
passes  the  night  in  imaginary  shackles. 

The  sphere  of  anxiety  is  now  enlarged ;  he 
that  hitherto  cared  only  for  himself,  now  cares 
for  the  publie ;  for  he  Iuls  learned  that  the  hap> 
piness  of  individuals  is  comprised  in  the  pro9> 
perity  of  the  whole,  and  that  his  country  never 
suffers,  but  he  suffers  with  itj  however  it  hap 
pens  that  he  feels  no  pain. 

Fired  with  this  fever  of  epidemic  patribtism^ 
the  tailor  slips  his  thimble,  the  draper  drops  his 
yard,  and  the  blacksmith  lays  down  his  hanv- 
mer;  they  meet  at  an  honest  alehouse,  consider 
the  state  of  the  nation,  read  or  hear  the  last  peti- 
tion, lament  the  miseries  of  the  time,  are  alarmed 
at  the  dreadful  crisis^  and  subscribe  to  the  sup 
port  of  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

It  sometimes  indeed  happens,  that  an  intruder 
of  more  benevolence  than  prudence  attempts  t6 
disperse  their  cloud  of  dejection,  and  ease  their 
hearts  by  seasonable  consolation.  He  tells  them, 
that  though  the  government  cannot  be  too  dili^ 
gently  watched,  it  may  be  too  hastily  accused  { 
and  that,  though  private  judgment  is  every  man's 
right,  yet  We  cannot  judge  of  what  we  do  not 
know;  that  we  feel  at  present  no  evils  which 
government  can  aUeviate,  and  that  the  publi(i 
business  is  committed  to  men  who  have  as  much 
right  to  confidence  as  their  adversaries ;  that  the 
fil'eeholders  of  Middlesex,  if  they  could  not 
choose  Mr.  Wilkes,  might  have  chosen  any 
other  man,  and  that  he  trusts  toe  have  within  the 
realm  fine  hundred  as  good  as  he ;  that  even  if  this 
which  has  happened  to  Middlesex  had  happened 
to  every  other  county,  that  one  man  should  be 
made  incapable  of  being  elected,  it  could  produce 
no  gr^it  change  in  the  parliament,  nor  much 
contract  the  power  of  election ;  that  what  has 
been  done  is  probably  right,  and  that  if  it  be 
wrong,  it  is  ot  little  consequence,  since  a  like 
case  cannot  easily  occur ;  that  expulsions  are 
very  rare,  and  if  they  should,  by  unbounded  in- 
solence of  faction,  berome  more  frequent,  the 
electors  may  easily  provide  a  second  choice. 

All  this  he  may  say,  but  not  half  of  this  will 
be  heard;  his  opponents  will  stun  him  and 
themselves  with  a  confused  sound  sf  pemioDtf 
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•ad  fhMMj  vemlitf  and  corruption,  opprewnon 
•ad  invasion,  davery  and  ruin. 

Outcries  like  these,  uttered  by  malignity,  and 
echoed  by  folly ;  general  accusations  of  indeter- 
minate wickedness  ;  and  obscure  hints  of  im- 
possible  designs,  dispersed  among  those  that  do 
not  know  their  meaning,  by  those  that  know 
them  to  be  false,  have  disposed  part  of  the  na- 
tion, though  but  a  small  part,  to  pester  the  court 
with  ridiculous  petitions. 

The  progress  of  a  petition  is  well  known.  A  n 
ejected  placeman  eoes  down  to  his'  county  or  his 
fciorougfa,  tells  his  uiends  of  his  inability  to  serve 
them,  and  his  constituents  of  the  corruption  of 
the  govemmenL  His  friends  readily  under- 
stand that  he  who  can  get  nothing,  will  have 
nothing  to  give.  They  agree  to  proclaim  a 
meeting  ;  meat  and  dnnk  are  plentifully  pro- 
vided ;  a  crowd  is  easilv  brought  together,  and 
those  who  think  that  they  know  the  reason  of 
their  meeting,  undertake  to  tell  those  who  know 
it  not  Ale  and  clamour  unite  their  powers,  the 
crowd,  condensed  and  heated,  begins  to  ferment 
with  the  leaven  of  sedition.  All  see  a  thousand 
evils,  though  they  cannot  show  them,  and  grow 
impatient  for  a  remedy,  though  they  know  not 
what 

A  speech  is  then  made  by  the  Cieero  of  the 
day  I  he  says  much  and  suppresses  more,  and 
credit  is  eaually  given  to  what  he  tells,  and  what 
he  conceals.  The  petition  is  read  and  univer- 
sally approved.  Those  who  are  sober  enough  to 
write,  add  their  names,  and  the  rest  would  sign 
it  if  they  could. 

Every  man  goes  home  and  tells  his  neighbour 
of  the  glories  m  the  day ;  how  he  was  consulted 
and  what  he  advised ;  how  he  was  invited  into 
the  great  room,  where  his  lordship  called  him  by 
his  name ;  how  he  was  caressed  by  Sir  Francis, 
Sir  Joseph,  or  Sir  George ;  how  he  eat  turtle 
and  venison,  and  drank  unanimity  to  the  three 
brothers. 

The  poor  loiterer,  whose  shop  had  confined 
liiin,  or  whose  wife  had  locked  him  up,  hears 
the  tale  of  luxury  with  envy,  and  at  last  inquires 
what  was  their  petition.  Of  the  petition  no- 
thing is  remembered  by  the  narrator,  but  that  it 
spoke  mu^h  of  fears  and  apprehensions,  and 
something  very  alarming,  ana  that  he  is  sure 
it  is  against  the  government;  the  other  is  con- 
vincea  that  it  must  be  right,  and  wishes  he  had 
been  there,  for  he  loves  wine  and  venison,  and 
is  resolved  as  long  as  he  lives  to  be  against  the 
government 

The  petition  is  then  handed  from  town  to 
town,  and  from  house  to  house,  and  wherever  it 
comes  the  inhabitants  flock  together,  that  they 
may  see  that  which  must  be  sent  to  the  king. 
Names  are  easily  collected.  One  man  signs  bo> 
cause. he  hates  the  papists,  another  because  he 
has  vowed  destruction  to  the  turnpike ;  one  be- 
cause it  will  vex  the  parson,  another  because  he 
owes  his  landlord  nothing ;  one  because  he  is 
rich,  another  because  he  is  poor ;  one  to  show 
that  he  is  not  afraid,  and  another  to  show  that 
he  can  write. 

The  passage,  however,  is  not  always  smooth. 
Those  who  collect  contributions  to  sedition, 
son^times  apply  to  a  man  of  higher  rank  and 
more  enlightened  mind,  who,  instead  of  lending 
them  his  name,  calmly  reproves  them  for  bcin^ 
nduoen  of  the  people. 


You  who  are  faore^  says  he,  comlmaag  dl 

venality,  are  yourselves  the  agents  ofthose  who, 
having  estimated  themselves  at  too  high  a  price, 
are  only  angry  that  they  arc  not  bought  You 
are  appealing  from  the  parliament  to  the  rabble, 
and  inviting  those  who  scarcely,  in  the  most 
conynon  anairs,  distinguish  right  from  wrong,  to 
judge  of  a  question  complicated  with  law  writ- 
ten and  unwritten,  with  the  general  principles  of 
ffovemment,  and  the  particular  customs  of  the 
House  of  Commons;  you  arc  showing  them  a 
grievance,  so  distant  tnat  they  cannot  see  it,  and 
so  light  that  they  cannot  feel  it ;  for  how,  but  by 
unnecessary  intelligence  and  artificial  provoca- 
tion, should  the  &rmers  and  shopkeepers  of 
Yorkshire  and  Cumberland  know  or  care  bow 
Middlesex  is  represented?  instead  of  wandering 
thus  round  the  county  to  exasperate  the  rage  « 
party,  and  darken  tlie  suspicions  of  ignorance. 
It  is  the  duty  of  men  like  you,  who  have  leisure 
for  inquiry,  to  lead  back  the  people  to  their  hcmest 
labour ;  to  tell  them,  that  submission  b  the  duty 
of  the  ignorant,  and  content  the  viitue  of  tfaie 
poor;  that  they  have  no  skill  in  the  ail  of  go- 
vernment, nor  any  interest  in  the  dissensions  of 
the  great;  and  when  you  meet  with  any,  as 
some  there  are,  whose  understandings  are  capa- 
ble of  conviction,  it  will  become  you  to  allay  tnis 
foaming  ebullition,  by  showing  them  that  thev 
have  as  much  happiness  as  the  condition  of  lire 
will  easily  receive,  and  that  a  government,  of 
which  an  erroneous  or  unjust  representation  of 
Middlesex  is  the  greatest  crime  tnat  interest  can 
discover,  or  malice  can  upbraid,  is  government 
approaching  nearer  to  perfection,  than  any  that 
experience  nas  known,  or  history  related. 

The  drudges  of  sedition  wi^  to  change  dieir 
groundj  they  hear  him  with  sullen  silence,  feel 
conviction  without  repentance,  and  are  coi^ 
founded  but  not  abashed ;  they  go  forward  to 
another  door,  and  find  a  lunder  reception  from 
a  man  enraged  against  the  government,  because 
he  has  just  been  paying  the  tax  upon  his  wii^ 
dows. 

That  a  petition  for  a  dissolution  of  the  parlia- 
ment will  at  all  times  have  its  favourers,  may  be 
easily  imagined.  The  people  indeed  do  not  ex- 
pect that  one  House  of  Commons  will  be  much 
honesteror  much  wiser  than  another:  diey  do 
not  suppose  that  the  taxes  will  bo  lightened ;  or, 
though  they  have  been  so  often  taught  to  hope 
it,  that  soap  and  candles  will  be  cheaper:  they 
expect  no  redress  of  grievances,  for  or  no  grie- 
vances but  taxes  do  they  complain ;  they  v^sh 
not  the  extension  of  liberty,  for  they  do  not  fe^ 
any  restraint ;  about  the  security  of  privilege  or 
property  they  are  totally  careless,  for  they  see 
no  property  invaded,  nor  know,  till  they  are  UMy 
that  any  privilege  has  sufiered  violation. 

Least  of  all  do  they  expect,  that  any  future 
parliament  will  lessen  its  own  powers,  or  com- 
municate to  the  people  that  autiiority  which  it 
has  once  obtained. 

Yet  a  new  parliament  is  sufficiently  dearable. 
The  year  of  election  is  a  year  of  jollity ;  and 
what  16  still  more  delightful,  a  year  of  eoualitf. 
The  glutton  now  eats  the  delicacies  for  wnich  he 
longed  when  he  could  not  purchase  them,  and 
the  drunkard  has  the  pleasure  of  wine  without 
the  cost  The  drone  lives  a  while  without  work, 
and  the  shopkeeper,  in  the  flow  of  money,  raises 
his  price.    The  mechanic  that  troonblea  at  tkt 
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MMM  of  Sir  Jofeph,  now  bid*  him  come 
again  for  on  aoiwer ;  and  the  poacher  whose 
gun  has  been  seized,  now  finds  an  opportunity 
to  reclaim  it  Even  the  honest  man  is  not  dis- 
l^eased  to  see  himself  important,  and  willingly 
resumes  in  two  years  that  power  which  he  had 
resigned  for  seven.  Few  love  their  friends  so 
well  as  not  to  desire  superiority  by  unezpenaive 
benefiution. 

Yet  notwithstanding  all  these  motives  to  com- 
pliance, the  promoters  of  petitions  have  not  been 
successful.  Few  could  be  persuaded  to  lament 
evils  which  ihey  did  not  si^Sw,  or  to  solicit  for 
redress  which  tney  do  not  want  The  petition 
has  been,  in  some  places,  rejected ;  and  perhaps, 
in  all  but  one,  signed  oiily  by  the  meanest  ana 
grossest  of  the  people. 

Since  this  expedient,  now  invented  or  revived 
to  distress  the  government,  and  equally  practi- 
cable at  all  times  by  all  who  shall  be  excluded 
from  power  and  from  profit,  has  produced  so 
little  efibct,  let  us  consiaer  the  opposition  as  no 
Ibnser  formidable.  The  mat  engine  has  re- 
coiled npon  them.  They  uiought  that  the  terms 
tfaey  teni  were  temu  of  weighty  which  would  have 
mnaaeed  all  and  stumbled  many;  but  the  conster- 
nation is  now  over,  and  their  foes  stand  upright^ 
•8  before. 

With  great  propriety  and  dignity  the  king 
has,  ia  his  speech,  neglected  or  forgotten  them. 
He  might  easiW  know,  that  what  was  presented 
as  the  sense  of'^the  people,  is  the  sense  only  of 
the  profligate  and  dissolute ;  and  that  whatever 
parhament  should  be  convened,  the  same  peti- 
tioners would  be  ready,  for  the  same  reason,  to 
request  its  dissolution. 

As  we  once  had  a  rebellion  of  the  clowns,  we 
have  now  an  opposition  of  the  pedlars.  The 
quiet  of  the  nation  has  been  for  years  distnriied 
by  a  faction,  against  which  all  factions  ouffht  to 
eonspire ;  for  its  original  principle  is  the  desire 
of  levelling;  it  is  only  animated  under  the  name 
of  zeal,  by  the  natural  malignity  of  the  mean 
against  the  great 

When,  in  the  confusion  which  the  English 
mvasions  produced  in  France,  the  villains,  ima- 
gining that  they  had  found  the  golden  hour  of 
emancipation,  took  arms  in  their  hands,  the 
knights  or  both  nations  considered  the  cause  as 
common)  and,  suspending  the  general  hostitity, 
onited  to  chastise  them. 

The  ivhole  conduct  of  this  despicable  faction 
is  distinguished  by  plebeian  grossness,  and  sa- 
vage indecency.  To  misrepresent  the  actions 
and  the  principles  of  their  enemies  is  common  to 
all  parties ;  but  the  insolence  of  invective,  and 
brutality  of  reproach,  which  have  lately  pre- 
vailed, are  peculiar  to  this. 

An  infallible  characteristic  of  meanness  is 
cruelty.  This  is  the  only  faction  that  has 
shoutsd  at  the  condemnation  of  a  criminal,  and 
that,  when  his  innocence  procured  his  pardon, 
has  clamoured  for  his  blood. 

All  other  parties,  however  enraged  at  each 
other,  have  agreed  to  treat  the  throne  with  de- 
cency ;  but  these  low-born  railers  have  attacked 
not  only  the  authority,  but  the  character,  of  their 
sovereign,  and  have  endeavoured,  surely  without 
efllect,  to  alienate  the  afiections  of  the  people 
from  the  only  king,  who,  for  almost  a  centuiy, 
hM  much  appeared  to  desire,  or  much  ende*- 


vonred  to  deserve  them.  They  have  insulted 
him  with  rudeness  and  with  menaces,  which 
were  never  excited  by  tiie  gloomy  sullenness  of 
William,  even  when  naif  the  nation  denied  him 
their  allegiance :  nor  by  the  dangerous  bigotry 
of  James,  unless  when  he  was  finally  driven 
from  his  palace ;  and  with  which  scarcely  the 
open  hostilities  of  rebellion  ventured  to  vilify  the 
unhappy  Charles,  even  in  the  remarks  on  the 
cabinet  of  Naseby. 

It  is  surely  not  unreasonable  to  hope  that  the 
nation  will  consult  its  dignity,  if  not  its  safety, 
and  disdain  to  be  protected  or  enslaved  by  the 
declaimers  or  the  plotters  of  a  city-tavern.  Ilad 
Rome  fallen  by  the  Catilinarian  conspiracy,  she 
might  have  consoled  her  fate  by  the  greatness 
of  ner  destroyers ;  but  what  would  have  allevi- 
ated the  disgrace  of  England,  had  her  govern- 
ment been  changed  by  Tiler  or  by  Ket? 

One  part  of  the  nation  has  never  before  con- 
tended with  the  other,  but  for  some  weighty  and 
apparent  interest.  If  the  means  were  violent, 
the  end  was  great  The  civil  war  was  fought 
for  what  each  army  called  and  believed  the  best 
religion  and  the  best  government  The  struggle 
in  the  rei^  of  Anne,  was  to  exclude  or  restore 
an  exile  king.  We  are  now  disputing,  with  al- 
most equal  animosity,  whether  Middlesex  shaU 
be  represented  or  not  by  a  criminal  from  a  jail. 

The  only  comfort  left  in  such  degeneracy  is, 
that  a  lower  state  can  be  no  longer  possible. 

In  this  contemptuous  censure,  I  mean  not  to 
include  every  single  man.  In  all  lead,  says  the 
chemist,  there  is  silver ;  and  in  all  copper  there 
is  gold.  But  mingled  masses  are  justly  denomi- 
nated by  the  greater  quantity,  and  when  the 
precious  particles  are  not  worth  extraction,  a 
faction  and  a  pig  must  be  melted  down  together 
to  the  forms  ana  offices  that  chance  allots  them. 

**  Fiunt  urceoli,  pelv-etj  sartago,  patella." 

A  few  weeks  will  now  show  whether  the  go- 
vernment can  be  shaken  by  empty  noise,  uid 
whether  the  faction  which  depends  upon  its  in* 
fluence,  has  not  deceived  alike  the  public-  and 
itself  That  it  should  have  continued  till  now 
is  sufficiently  shameful.  None  can,  indeed,  won* 
der  that  it  has  been  supported  by  the  sectaries, 
the  natural  fomenters  of  sedition  and  confede- 
rates of  the  rabble,  of  whose  religion  little  now 
remains  but  hatred  of  establishments,  and  who 
are  angry  to  find  separation  now  only  tolerated, 
which  was  once  rewarded:  but  every  honest 
man  must  lament,  that  it  has  been  regarded 
with  frigid  neutrality  by  the  tories,  who,  being 
long  accustomed  to  signalize  their  principles  by 
opposition  to  the  court,  do  not  yet  consider  that 
they  have  at  last  a  king  who  knows  not  the 
name  of  party,  and  who  wishes  to  be  the  com 
mon  father  oi  all  his  people. 

As  a  man  inebriated  only  by  vapours,  soon  n^ 
covers  in  the  open  air ;  a  nation  aiscontented  to 
madness,  without  any  adequate  cause,  will  re- 
turn to  its  wits  and  its  alle^ance  when  a  little 
pause  has  cooled  it  to  reflection.  Nothing,  there- 
fore, is  necessary,  at  this  alarming  crisis,  but  to 
consider  the  alarm  as  false.  To  make  conces- 
sions, is  to  encourage  encroaobment  Let  the 
court  despise  the  faction,  and  the  disappointed 
people  wul  |oon  deride  it 
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THOUGHTaON  THE  LATE  TRANSAC- 
TIONS RESPECTING  FALKLAND'S 
ISLANDS.  1771. 

To  propoition  the  eagerness  of  contest  to  its 
importance,  seems  too  hard  a  task  for  human 
wisdom.  The  pride  of  wit  has  kept  ages  husy 
in  the  discussion  of  useless  questions,  and  the 
pride  of  power  has  destroyed  armies  to  gain  or 
to  keep  unprofitable  possessions. 

Not  man}'  years  have  passed  since  the  cruel- 
ties of  war  were  filling  the  world  with  terror 
and  with  sorrow ;  rage  was  at  last  appeased,  or 
strength  exhausted,  and  to  the  harassed  nations 
peace  was  restored  with  all  its  pleasures  and  its 
benefits.  Of  this  state  all  felt  the  happiness, 
and  alt  implored  the  continuance ;  but  what 
continuance  of  happiness  can  be  expected,  when 
the  whole  system  of  European  empire  can  be  in 
danger  of  a  new  concussion,  by  a  contention  for 
a  few  spots  of  earth,  which,  in  the  deserts  of  the 
€K:ean,  nad  almost  escaped  human  notice,  and 
which,  if  they  had  not  happened  to  make  a  sea- 
mark, had  perhaps  never  nad  a  name  ? 

Fortune  oflen  delights  to  dignify  what  nature 
has  neg:lected,  and  that  renown  which  cannot  be 
claimed  by  intrinsic  excellence  or  greatness,  is 
sometimes  derived  from  unexpected  accidents. 
The  Rubicon  was  ennobled  by  the  passage  of 
Ctesar,  and  the  time  is  now  come  %vnen  Falk- 
land's Islands  demand  their  historian. 

But  the  writer  to  whom  this  employment  shall 
be  assigned,  will  have  few  opportunities  of  de- 
scriptive splendour,  or  narrative  elegance.  Of 
other  countries  it  is  told  how  oflen"  they  have 
changed  their  government;  these  islands  have 
hitherto  changed  only  their  name.  Of  heroes 
to  conquer,  or  legislators  to  civilize,  here  has 
been  no  appearance ;  nothing  has  happened  to 
them  but  tnat  they  have  been  sometimes  seen  by 
wandering  navigators,  who  passed  by  them  in 
9earch  of  better  habitations. 

When  the  Spaniards,  who,  under  the  conduct 
of  Columbus,  discovered  America,  had  taken 
possession  of  its  most  wealthy  regions,  they  sup- 
prised  and  terrified  Europe  by  a  sudden  and  un- 
exampled influx  of  riches.  They  were  made  at 
•nee  msupportably  insolent,  and  might  perhaps 
have  become  irresistibly  powerful,  had  not  their 
mountainous  treasures  been  scattered  in  the 
air  with  the  ignorant  profiision  of  unaccustomed 
opulence. 

The  greater  part  of  the  European  potentates 
saw  this  stream  of  riches  flowing  into  Spain 
without  attempting  to  dip  their  own  hands  in  the 
g'olden  fountain.  France  had  no  naval  skill-  or 
power ;  Portugal  was  extending  her  dominions 
in  the  east  over  regions  formed  in  the  gayety  of 
nature;  the  Hanseatic  league,  being  planned 
only  for  the  security  of  traffic,  had  no  tendency 
to  discovery  or  invasion  ;  and  the  commercial 
states  of  Italy  growing  rich  by  trading  between 
Asia  and  Europe,  and  not  l3dng  upon  the  ocean, 
did  not  desire  to  seek  by  great  hazards,  at  a  dis- 
tance, what  was  almost  at  home  to  be  found  with 
safety. 

The  English  alone  were  animated  by  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Spanish  navigators,  to  try  if  any 
thing  was  lefl  that  might  reward  adventure,  or 
incite  appropriation.  They  sent  Cabot  into  the 
north,  but  in  tlie  north  there  was  no  gold  or  silver 
to  be  foun4»    The  best  regions  were  pre^occu- 


pied,  yet  they  still  continued  thor  hopes  wad 
their  labours.  They  were  the  second  notion 
that  dared  the  extent  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and 
tlie  second  circumnavigators  of  the  globe. 

By  the  war  between  Elizabeth  and  Philip,  the 
wealth  of  America  became  lawful  prize,  and 
those  who  were  less  afraid  of  danger  than  of 
poverty,  supposed  that  riches  might  easily  be  ob- 
tain<?d  by  plundering  the  Spaniards.  Isothing 
is  difficult  when  gain  and  honour  unite  their 
influence;  the  spirit  and  vigour  of  these  ex,- 
pcditions  enlarged  our  views  uf  the  new  world^ 
and  made  us  first  acquaiuied  with  its  remoter 
cotfsts. 

In  the  fatal  voyage  of  Cavendish,  ( 1 592,)  Cap- 
tain Davies,  who,  being  sent  out  as  his  assodatiB, 
was  afterwards  parted  from  him  ordeserted  him, 
as  he  was  driven  by  violence  of  weather  about 
the  Jitralts  of  Magellan,  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  first  who  saw  the  lands  now  called 
Falkland's  Islands,  but  his  distress  pennitted 
him  not  to  make  any  observation,  a^p  he  left 
them  as  he  found  them,  without  a  nama 

Not  long  afterwards  (1594)  Sir  Richard  Haw- 
kins being  in  the  same  seas  with  the  same  de- 
signs, saw  these  Islands  again,  if  they  are  in- 
deed the  same  islands,  and,  in  honour  of  his 
mistress,  called  them  Hawkins'  Maiden  Land. 

This  voyage  was  not  of  renown  sufficient  to 
procure  a  general  reception  to  the  new  name  | 
for  when  the  Dutch,  who  had  now  become  strong 
enough  not  only  to  defend  themselves,  but  to  at-, 
tack  their  masters^  sent  (1598)  Veri^agen  and 
Sebald  de  Wert  mto  the  South  Seas,  these 
islands  which  were  not  supposed  to  have  been 
known  before,  obtained  the  denomination  of  Se- 
bald's  Islands,  and  were  from  that  time  placed 
in  the  charts  ;  though  Frezier  tells  us,  that  th^ 
were  yet  considered  as  of  doubtful  existence. 

Their  present  English  name  was  probably  given 
them  (1689)  by  Strong,  whose  journal,  yet  un- 
printed,  may  be  found  in  the  Museum.  This 
name  was  adopted  by  Halley,  and  has  from  that 
time,  I  believe,  been  received  into  our  maps. 

The  privateers  which  were  put  into  motion  l^ 
the  wars  of  William  and  Anne,  saw  these 
Islands  and  mentioned  them ;  b«t  they  were  yet 
not  considered  as  territories  worth  a  contest. 
Strong  aflirmed  that  there  was  no  wood,  and 
Dampier  suspected  that  they  had  no  water. 

Frezier  describes  their  appearance  with  more 
distinctness,  and  mentions  some  ships  of  St. 
Maloes,  by  which  they  had  been  visited,  and  to 
which  he  seems  willing  enough  to  ascribe  the 
honour  of  discovering  islands  which  yet  he  ad- 
mite  to  have  been  seen  by  Hawkins,  and  named 
by  Sebald  de  Wert.  He,  I  suppose,  in  honoar 
of  his  countrymen,  called  them  the  Malouines, 
the  denomination  now  used  by  the  Spaniards, 
who  seem  not,  till  yery  lately,  to  have  thought 
them  important  enougn  to  deserve  a  name. 

Since  the  publication  of  Anson's  voyage,  they 
have  very  much  changed  their  opinion,  finding 
a  settiement  in  Pcpy's  or  Falkland's  Island  re- 
commended by  the  author  as  necessary  to  the 
success  of  our  future  expeditions  against  the 
coast  of  Chili,  and  as  of  such  use  and  import- 
ance, that  it  would  produce  many  advantages 
in  peace,  and  in  war  would  make  ua  masten  of 
the  South  Seeu 

Scarcely  any  deg^  of  judgment  is  sufficient 
to  restrain  the  imagination  fix>m  magnifying  tfaa( 
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on  wluch  it  is  long  detained.  The  relater  of 
Anson^B  voyage  had  heated  his  mind  with  its 
various  events,  had  partaken  the  hope  with 
which  it  was  becran,  and  the  vexation  suflfered 
by  its  various  miscarriages,  and  then  thought 
nothing  could  be  of  greater  benefit  to  the  nation 
than  that  which  micfht  promote  the  success  of 
such  another  enterprise. 

Had  the  heroes  of  that  history  even  performed 
and  attained  all  that,  when  they  first  spread 
their  satis,  they  ventured  to  hope,  the  conse- 
quence would  yet  have  produced  very  little  hurt 
to  the  Spaniards,  and  very  little  benefit  to  the 
English.    They  would  have  taken  a  few  towns ; 
Anson  and  his  companions  would  have  shared 
the  plunder  or  the  ransom  ;  and  the  Spaniards, 
findmg    their   southern    territories    accessible, 
would  for  the  future  have  guarded  them  better. 
That  such  a  settlement  may  be  of  use  in  war, 
no  man  that  considers  its  situation  will  deny. 
But  war  is  not  the  whole  business  of  life ;  it 
happens  but  seldom,  and  every  man,  either  good 
or  wise,  wishes  that  its  frequency  were  still  less. 
That  conduct  which  betrays  designs  of  future 
hostility,  if  it  docs  not  excite  violence,  will  al- 
ways generate  malignity ;  it  must  for  ever  ex- 
clude confidence  and  friendship,  and  continue  a 
cold  and  sluggish  rivalry,  by  a  sly  reciprocation 
of  indirect  injuries,  without  the  bravery  of  war, 
or  the  security  of  peace. 

The  advantage  of  such  a  settlement  in  time  of 
peace  is,  I  think,  not  easilv  to  be  proved.  For 
what  use  can  it  have  but  of*  a  station  for  contra- 
band traders,  a  nursery  of  fraud,  and  a  recepta- 
cle of  theft  ?  Narborough,  about  a  century 
ago,  was  of  opinion,  that  no  advantage  could  be 
obtained  in  voyages  to  the  South  Sea,  except  by 
such  an  armament  as,  with  a  sailor's  morality, 
might  tratle  by  force.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
prohibitions  of  foreign  Commerce,  are,  in  these 
countries^  to  the  last  degree  rigorous,  and  that 
no  man,  not  authorized  by  the  king  of  Spain, 
can  trade  there  but  by  force  or  stealth.  W  hat- 
ever  profit  is  obtained,  must  be  gained  by  the 
violence  of  rapine,  or  dexterity  of  finud. 

Government  will  not,  perhaps,  soon  arrive  at 
such  purity  and  excellence,  but  that  some  con- 
nivance at  least  will  be  indulged  to  the  trium- 
phant and  successful  cheat  He  that  brings 
wealth  home,  is  seldom  interrogated  by  what 
means  it  was  obtained.  This,  however,  is  one 
of  those  modes  of  comiption  with  which  man- 
kind ought  always  to  struggle,  and  they  may  in 
time  hope  to  overcome.  There  is  reason  to  ex- 
pect, that,  as  the  world  is  more  enlightened, 
policy  and  morality  will  at  last  be  reconciled,  ana 
that  nations  will  learn  not  to  do  what  they  would 
not  suflfer. 

But  the  silent  toleration  of  suspected  guilt  is  a 
degree  of  depravity  far  below  that  which  openly 
incites  and  manifestly  protects  it  To  pardon 
a  pirate  may  be  injunous  to  mankind ;  but  how 
much  greater  is  the  crime  of  opening  a  port  in 
whi ch  ail  pirates  shall  be  safe !  The  contraband 
trader  is  not  more  worthy  of' protections :  if, 
with  Narborough,  he  trades  by  force,  he  is  a 
piratf; ;  if  he  trade  secretly,  he  is  only  a  thief. 
Those  who  honestly  refuse  his  traffic,  he  hates 
as  obstructors  of  his  profit;  and  those  with 
whom  he  deals  he  cheats,  because  he  knows  that 
they  daro  not  complain.  He  lives  with  a  heart 
full  of  that  malignity  which  fear  of  detection  al- 


ways generates  in  those  who  are  to  defend  on* 
just  acquisitions  against  lawful  authority ;  and 
when  he  comes  home  with  riches  thus  acquired, 
he  brings  a  mind  hardened  in  evil,  too  proud  for 
reproof  and  too  stupid  for  reflection ;  he  ofiends 
the  high  by  his  insolence,  and  corrupts  the  low  by 
his  example. 

Whether  these  truths  were  foigotten  or  de- 
spised, or  whether  some  better  purpose  was  then 
in  agitation,  the  representation  made  in  Anson's 
voyage  had  such  effect  upon  the  statesmen  of 
that  time,  that  (in  1748)  some  sloops  were  fitted 
out  for  the  fiiller  knowledge  of  Pepys's  and 
Falkland's  Islands,  and  for  further  discoveries 
in  the  South  Sea.  This  expedition,  though  per- 
haps designed  to  be  secret^  was  not  long^ con- 
cealed from  Wall,  the  Spanish  ambassador,  who 
so  vehemently  opposed  it,  and  so  strongly  main- 
tained the  right  of  the  Spaniards  to  me  exclu- 
sive dominion  of  the  South  Sea,  that  the  Eng- 
lish ministry  relinquished  part  of  their  original 
design,  and  declared  that  the  examination  of 
those  two  islands  was  the  utmost  that  their  or- 
ders should  comprise. 

This  concession  was  sufficiently  liberal  or  suf- 
ficiently submissive ;  yet  the  Spanish  court  was 
neither  gratified  by  our  kindness,  nor  soflened 
by  our  humility.  Sir  Benjamin  Keene,  who 
then  resided  at  Madrid,  was  interrogated  by 
Carvajal  concerning  the  visit  intended  to  Pepys's 
and  Falkland's  Islands  in  terms  of  great  jealousy 
and  discontent;  and  the  intended  expedition 
was  represented,  if  not  as  a  direct  violation  of 
the  late  peace,  yet  as  an  act  inconsistent  with 
amicable  intentions,  and  contrary  to  the  profes- 
sions of  mutual  kindness  which  men  passed  be- 
tween Spain  and  England.  Keene  was  directed 
to  protest  that  nothing  more  than  mere  discovery 
was  intended,  and  that  no  settlement  was  to  be 
established.  The  Spaniard  readily  replied,  that 
if  this  was  a  voyage  of  wanton  curiosity,  it 
might  be  gratified  with  less  trouble,  for  he  was 
willing  to  communicate  whatever  was  known ; 
that  to  go  so  far  only  to  come  back,  was  no  rea- 
sonable act :  and  it  would  be  a  slender  sacrifice 
to  peace  and  friendship  to  omit  a  voyage  in 
which  nothing  was  to, be  gained :  that  if*^  we  left 
the  places  as  we  found  them,  the  voyage  was 
useless ;  and  if  we  took  possession,  it  was  a 
hostile  armament,  nor  could  we  expect  that  the 
Spaniards  would  suppose  us  to  visit  the  southern 
parts  of  America  only  firom  curiosity,  after 
the  scheme  proposed  by  the  author  of  Alison's 
voyage. 

When  once  we  had  disowned  all  purpose  of 
settling,  it  is  apparent  that  we  could  not  defend 
the  propriety  of  our  expedition  by  ar^ments 
equivalent  to  Carvajal's  objections.  This  minis- 
try, therefore,  dismissed  the  whole  design,  but  no 
declaration  was  required  by  which  our  right  to 
pursue  it  hereafter  might  be  annulled. 

From  this  time  Falkland's  Island  was  forgotten 
or  neglected,  till  the  conduct  of  naval  affairs  was 
intrusted  to  the  Earl  of  Eg  mom,  a  man  whose 
mind  was  vigorous  and  ardent,  whose  knowledge 
was  extensive,  and  whose  designs  were  magnin- 
cent :  but  who  had  somewhat  vitiated  his  judg- 
ment by  too  much  indulgence  of  romantic  pro- 
jects and  airy  speculations. 

Lord  Egmont's  eagerness  afler  something  new 
determined  him  to  make  inquiry  after  Falkland's 
Ishmd,  and  he  sent  out  Gaptam  Byron,  who}  io^ 
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thebee;iQiiing  of  the  year  1765,  took,  he  says,  a 
formarpossession  in  the  name  of  his  Britannic 
Majesty. 

1  he  posscsRion  of  this  place  is,  according^  to 
Mr.  Byron*s  represent alion,  no  despicable  acqui- 
sition. He  concrivcd  the  Island  to  be  six  or 
seven  hundred  miles  round,  and  rcpresenicd  it  a 
reffion  naked  ind.ud  of  wood,  but  which,  if  that 
defect  were  supplied,  would  hive  all  that  nature, 
almost  all  that  luxurj',  could  want.  The  harbour 
he  Ibund  capacious  and  Kseouic,  and  therefore 
thought  it  worthy  the  name  of  Egmont  Of  water 
there  was  no  want,  and  tlic  pound  he  described 
as  having  all  the  excellences  (<f  soil,  and  as  covered 
with  antiscorbiitic  herbs,  the  restoratives  of  the 
sailor.  Provision  was  easily  to  be  had,  for  they 
killed  almost  every  day  a  hundred  geese  to  eacli 
ahip,  by  pelting  them  with  stones.  Not  content 
with  physic  and  with  food,  he  searched  vet  deeper 
for  the  value  of  the  new  dominion,    tie  dug  in 

3uest  of  ore,  fjund  iron  in  abundance,  and  did  not 
espair  of  nobler  metals. 

A  country  Uius  fertile  and  delightful,  fortu- 
nately found  where  none  would  have  expected 
it,  about  the  fifUetli  degi-ee  southern  latitude, 
could  not  without  great  supineness  be  neglected. 
Early  in  the  next  year,  (Januarys,  1766,)  Cap- 
tain Macbride  arrived  at  Port  Egmont,  where  he 
erected  a  small  blockhouse  and  stationed  a  gar- 
rison. His  description  was  less  flattering.  He 
found  what  he  calls  a  massof  islands  and  broken 
lands,  of  which  the  soil  was  nothing  but  a  bog, 
with  no  better  prospect  tlmn  that  of  barren 
mountains,  beaten  by  storms  almost  perpetusd. 
Yet  this,  says  he,  is  summer,  and  if  the  winds  of 
winter  hold  their  natural  proportion,  those  who 
tie  but  two  cables'  length  from  the  shore,  must 
pass  weeks  without  any  communication  with  it. 
The  plenty  wliich  regaled  Mr.  Byron,  and  which 
might  have  supported  not  only  armie^but  armies 
of  Patagons,  was  no  longer  to  be  found.    The 

Seese  were  too  wise  to  stay  when  men  violated 
leir  haunts,  and  Mr.  Macbride's  crew  could 
only  now  and  then  kill  a  goose  when  the  weather 
would  permit  All  the  quadrupeds  which  he  met 
there  were  foxes,  supposed  by  him  to  have  been 
brought  upon  the  ice ;  but  of  useless  animals, 
such  as  sea-lions  and  penguins,  which  he  calls 
vermin,  the  number  was  incredible.  He  allows, 
however,  that  those  who  touch  at  these  islands 
may  find  ^eese  and  snipes,  and  in  the  summer 
months,  wild  celery  ana  sorrel. 

No  token  was  seen  hy  either  of  any  settlement 
ever  made  upon  this  island,  and  Mr.  Macbride 
thought  himself  so  secure  from  hostile  distur- 
bance, that  when  he  erected  his  wooden  block- 
bouse  he  omitted  to  open  the  ports  and  loop- 
boles. 

When  a  garrison  was  stationed  at  Port  Eg- 
mont, it  was  necessary  to  try  what  sustenance 
the  ground  could  be,  by  culture,  excited  to  pro- 
duce. A  garden  was  prepared,  but  the  plants 
that  sprung  up  withered  away  in  immaturity. 
Some  fir-seeds  were  sown  j  but  though  this  be 
the  native  tree  of  rugged  climates,  the  young  firs 
that  rose  above  the  ground  died  like  weaker  herb- 
af^  The  cold  continued  long,  and  the  ocean 
seldom  was  at  rest 

Cattle  succeeded  better  than  vegetables.  Goats, 
flfaeep,  and  hogs,  that  were  carried  thither,  were 
firand  to  thrive  and  increase  as  in  other  places. 

AU  mortaUnu  ardmmi  est.     There  is  nothing 


which  human  cow«^  will  not  undertake,  and 

little  that  human  patience  will  not  endure.  The 
garrison  lived  upon  Falkland's  Island,  shrinking 
from  the  blast,  and  shuddering  at  the  billows. 

This  was  a  colony  which  could  never  become 
independent,  for  it  never  could  be  able  to  main- 
tain itself.  The  necessary  supplies  were  annu- 
ally sent  from  England,  at  an  expense  which  the 
Admiralty  began  to  think  would  not  quickly  be 
repaid.  &ut  shame  of  deserting  a  project,  and 
unwillingness  to  contend  with  a  projector  that 
meant  well,  continued  the  garrison,  and  sup- 
plied it  with  regular  remittances  of  stores  and 
provision. 

That  of  which  we  are  almost  weary  ourselves, 
we  did  not  expect  any  one  to  envy  ;  and  there- 
fore supposed  that  we  should  be  permitted  to  re- 
side in  Falkland's  Island,  the  unmsputed  lords  ot 
tempest-beaten  barrenness. 

But  on  the  S8th  of  November,  1769,  Captain 
Hunt,  observing  a  Spanish  schooner  hovering 
about  the  Island  and  surveying  it,  sent  the  com- 
mander a  message,  by  which  be  required  him  to 
depart.  The  Spaniard  made  an  appearance  of 
obeying,  but  in  two  days  came  bacK  with  letteis 
written  by  the  Governor  of  Port  Solidad,  and 
brought  by  the  chief  officer  of  a  settlement  on  the 
east  part  of  Falkland's  Island. 

In  this  letter,  dated  Malouina,  November  30tfa, 
the  governor  complains,  that  Captain  Hunt, 
when  he  ordered  the  schooner  to  depart,  assamed 
a  power  to  which  he  could  have  no  pretensions, 
by  sending  an  imperious  message  to  the  Spaniards 
in  the  king  of  Spain's  own  dominions. 

In  another  letter,  sent  at  the  same  time,  he 
supposes  the  English  to  be  in  that  part  only  by 
accident,  and  to  be  ready  to  depart  at  the  first 
warning.  This  letter  was  accompanied  by  a 
present,  of  which,  says  he,  "If  it  be  neither  equal 
to  mv  desire  nor  to  your  merit,  you  must  impute 
the  deficiency  to  the  situation  of  us  both." 

In  return  to  this  hostile  civility.  Captain  Hunt 
warned  them  from  the  island,  which  be  claimed 
in  the  name  of  the  king,  as  belonging  to  the 
English  by  right  of  the  nrsi  discovery,  and  the 
first  settlement 

This  was  an  assertion  of  more  confidence  than 
certainty.  The  right  of  discovery,  indeed,  has 
already  appeared  to  be  probable,  but  the  right 
which  priority  of  settlement  confers  I  know  not 
whether  we  yet  can  establish. 

On  December  10th.  the  officer  sent  by  the  €^o• 
vemor  of  Port  Solidad  made  three  protests  against 
Captain  Hunt  for  threatening  to  fire  upon  him; 
for  opposing  his  entrance  into  Port  Egmont ;  and 
for  entering  himself  into  Port  Solidad.  On  the 
12th  the  Governor  of  Port  Solidad  formally 
warned  Captain  Hunt  to  leave  Port  Egmont^ 
and  to  forbear  the  navigation  of  these  seas,  with- 
out permission  from  the  king  of  Spain. 

To  this  Captain  Hunt  replied  by  repeating 
his  former  claim ;  by  declaring  that  his  orders 
were  to  keep  possession;  and  by  once  more 
warning  the  Spaniards  to  depart 

The  next  month  produced  more  protests  and 
more  replies,  of  which  the  tenor  was  nearly  the 
same.  Theoperationsof  such  harmless  enmity 
having  produced  no  efifect,  were  then  reciprocally 
discontinued,  and  the  English  were  lefl  for  a  time 
to  enjov  the  pleasures  of  Falkland's  Island  with- 
out molestation. 

Thifl  tranquilHty,  however,  did  not  last  loBfr 
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Afrir  noBths  afterwards  {JvanbAth,  1770)  the 
Industry,  a  Spanish  frifate.  cnmmnnded  by  an 
officer  whose  name  was  Madanaga,  cutichored  in 
Port  Egmont,  bound,  as  was  said,  for  Port  Soli- 
dad,  and  reduced,  by  a  passage  from  Buenos 
Ayres  of  fifty-three  days,  to  want  of  water. 

Three  days  afterwards  four  other  frigates  en- 
tered the  port,  and  a  broad  pendant,  such  as  is 
borne  by  the  commander  of  a  naval  armament, 
was  displayed  from  the  Industry.  Captain  Far- 
mer, of  the  Swift  frigate,  who  commanded  the 
garrison,  ordered  the  crew  of  the  Swift  to  come 
on  shore,  and  assist  in  its  defence ;  and  directed 
Captain  Maltby  to  bring  the  Favourite  frigate, 
which  he  commanded,  nearer  to  the  land.  The 
Spaniards  easily  discovenxig  the  pun>ose  of  his 
motion,  let  him  know  that  if  he  weiglied  his  an- 
chor, they  would  fire  upon  his  ship ;  but  paying 
no  regard  to  these  menaces,  he  advanced  towards 
the  shore.  The  Spanish  fleet  followed,  and  two 
shots  were  fired,  which  fell  at  a  distance  from 
hiiiL  He  then  sent  to  inquire  the  reason  of  such 
hostility,  and  was  told  that  the  shots  were  in- 
tended only  as  si^^nals. 

Both  the  English  captains  wrote  the  next  day 
to  Madariaga,  me  Spanisli  commodore,  warning 
him  from  the  island,  as  from  a  place  which  the 
En<^lish  held  by  right  of  discovery. 

Madariaga,  who  seems  to  have  had  no  desire 
of  unnecessanr  mischief,  invited  them  (June  9th 
te  send  an  officer  who  should  take  a  view  of  his 
forces,  that  they  might  be  convinced  of  the  vanity 
of  resistance,  and  do  that  without  compulsion, 
which  he  was,  upon  refusal,  prepared  to  enforce. 

An  officer  was  sent,  who  found  sixteen  hun- 
dred men,  with  a  train  of  twenty-seven  cannon, 
four  mortars,  and  two  hundred  bombs.  The 
fleet  consisted  of  five  frigates,  from  twenty  to 
thirty  guns,  which  were  now  stationed  opposite 
to  the  blockhonse. 

He  then  sent  them  a  formal  memorial,  m 
which  he  maintained  his  master's  rif  ht  to  the 
whole  Magellaiiic  region,  and  exhorted  the  £Ing- 
lish  to  retire  c]uietl^  from  the  settlement,  whidi 
they  could  neither  justify  by  right,  nor  maintain 
by  power. 

He  offered  them  the  liberty  of  carrying  away 
whatever  they  were  desirous  to  remove,  and 
promised  his  receipt  for  what  should  be  left,  that 
no  loss  might  be  sufiered  by  them. 

His  propositions  were  expressed  in  tenns  of 
great  civihty ;  but  he  concludes  with  demanding 
an  answer  m  fifteen  minutes. 

Having,  while  he  was  writing,  received  the 
letters  of  warning  written  the  day  before  by  the 
English  captains,  he  told  them  that  he  thought 
himself  able  to  prove  the  king  of  Spain's  title  to 
all  those  countnes,  but  tliat  this  was  no  time  for 
verbal  altercations.  He  persisted  in  his  deter- 
mination, and  allowed  only  fifteen  minutes  for 
an  answer. 

To  this  it  was  replied  by  Captain  Fanner,  that 
though  there  had  been  prescribed  yet  a  shorter 
time,  he  would  still  resolutely  defend  his  charge; 
that  this,  whether  menace  or  force,  would  be 
considered  as  an  insult  on  the  British  Hag,  and 
that  satisfaction  would  certainly  be  required. 

On  the  next  day  (June  10th)  Madariaga  land- 
ed his  forces,  and  it  may  he  ciuilv  imai^^iiitMl  rhat 
hf.  had  no  bloody  cojujuvst  The  lui-^iL-h  had 
only  a  wooden  l)lmk!ii»u.w',  hiiit  at  Woolwich, 
»na  carried  in  pieces  to  llm  islund,  with  a  small  1 


battery  of  Gannon.  To  contend  whfa  obstinaqr 
had  been  only  to  lavish  life  without  nse  or  hope. 
After  the  exchange  of  a  veiy  few  shots,  a  ci^ti^ 
lation  was  proposed. 

The  Spanisn  commander  acted  with  modeiBr 
tion ;  he  exerted  little  of  the  conqueror :  what  he 
had  oflfcred  before  the  attack,  he  grantea  after  the 
victory;  the  English  were  allowed  to  leave. the 
place  with  cveiy  honour,  only  their  departure  was 
delayed,  by  the  terms  of  capitulation,  twen^ 
days ;  and  to  secure  their  stay,  the  rudder  of  the 
Favourite  was  taken  ofC  What  they  desired  to 
cany  away,  they  removed  without  molestation ; 
and  of  what  they  left,  an  inventoiy  was  drawn, 
for  which  the  Spanish  officer,  by  his  receipt, 
promised  to  be  accountable. 

Of  this  petty  revolution,  so  sudden  and  so  dis- 
tant, the  English  ministry  could  not  possibly 
have  such  notice  as  might  enable  them  to  prevent 
it  The  conquest,  if  such  it  may  be  called,  cost 
but  tlirce  days;  for  the  Spaniaxdsj  either  sup- 
posing tlie  garrison  stronger  than  it  was,  or  re- 
solving to  trust  nothing  to  chance,  or  considering 
that,  as  their  force  was  greater,  there  was  leas 
dans;er  of  bloodshed,  came  with  a  power  that 
made  resistance  ridiculous,  and  at  once  demand- 
ed and  obtained  possession. 

The  first  account  of  any  discontent  expressed 
by  the  Spaniards,  was  brought  by  Captain  Hunt, 
who  arriving  at  Plymouth,  June  3d,  1770,  inform- 
ed the  Adnuralty  that  the  Island  had  been  claimed 
in  December  by  the  Governor  of  Port  Solidad. 

This  claim,  made  by  an  officer  of  so  little  dig* 
nity,  without  any  known  direction  from  Iub  supe* 
riors^  coukl  be  considered  only  as  the  zeal  or 
officiouaness  of  an  individual,  unworthy  of  public 
notice,  or  the  formality  of  remonstrance. 

In  August,  Mr.  Harris,  the  resident  at  Ma* 
drid,  gave  notice  to  Lord  Weymouth  of  an  account 
newly  brought  to  Cado,  that  the  English  were  in 
possession  of  Port  Cuiaiada,  the  same  which  we 
call  Port  Egmont,  in  the  Magellanic  sea ;  that  in 
January  they  had  warned  away  two  Spanish 
ships;  and  that  an  armament  was  sent  out  m 
May  fix>m  Buenos  Ayres  to  dislodge  them. 

It  was,  perhaps,  not  yet  certain  that  this  ac- 
count was  true;  bnt  the  information,  however 
faithful,  was  too  late  for  prevention.  It  was  easily 
known,  that  a  fleet  despatched  in  May  had  before 
August  succeeded  or  miscarried. 

In  October,  Captain  Maltby  came  to  England, 
and  gave  the  account  which  I  have  now  epitomis- 
ed, of  his  expulsion  from  Falkland's  Islands. 

From  this  moment  the  whole  nation  can  wit- 
ness that  no  time  was  lost  The  navy  was  sur- 
veyed, the  ships  refitted,  and  commanders  ap- 
pomted;  and  a  powerful  fleet  was  assen^bled^ 
well  manned  and  well  stored,  with  expedition, 
after  so  lon^  a  peace,  perhaps  never  known  be- 
fore, and  with  vigour,  which,  after  the  waste  of 
so  long  a  war,  scarcely  any  other  nation  had  l^jMO 
capable  of  exerting. 

This  preparation,  so  illustrious  in  the  eyes  ot 
Europe,  and  so  efficacious  in  its  event,  was  ob- 
structed by  the  utmost  power  of  that  noisy  faction 
which  has  too  long  filled  the  kingdom,  sometimes 
with  the  roar  of  empty  menace,  and  sometimee 
with  the  yell  of  hypocritical  lamentation.  Eveiy 
man  saw,  and  cvtry  hone^jt  man  saw  with  d^ 
te.statiun,  tiuit  tlicy  who  disin.d  to  force  their 
boverciiri.i  into  war,  endeavoured  at  the  same 
to  disable  him  from  action. 
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The  vigour  and  spirit  of  the  mbiiatiy  eadly 
broke  through  all  the  machinations  of  these 
{Mgmy  rebels,  and  our  armament  was  (quickly 
such  as  was  likely  to  make  our  nei^tiations  el- 
&ctuaL 

The  Prince  of  Masseran,  in  his  first  conference 
with  the  English  ministers  on  this  occasion,  owned 
that  he  had  from  Madrid  received  intelligence 
that  the  English  had  been  forcibly  expelled  from 
Falkland's  island  by  Buccaretli,  the  Governor  of 
Buenos  Ayres,  wiuout  any  particular  orders 
Irom  the  king  of  Spain.  But  being  asked,  whe- 
ther in  his  master's  name  he  disavowed  Bucca- 
relli's  violence,  he  refused  to  answer  without 
"direction* 

The  scene  of  negotiation  was  now  removed  to 
•Maihid,  and  in  September,  Mr.  Harris  was 
^Urected  to  demand  trom  Grimaldi,  the  Spanish 
ininister,  the  restitution  of  Falkland's  Island,  and 
%  disavowal  of  Buccarelli's  hostilities. 

It  was  to  be  expected  that  Grimaldi  would 
object  to  us  our  own  behaviour,  who  had  ordered 
the  Spaniards  to  depart  from  the  same  island. 
To  this  it  was  replied,  that  the  English  forces 
were  indeed  directed  to  warn  other  nations  away ; 
but  if  OMnpliance  were  refused,  to  proceed  quietly 
in  making  their  settlement,  and  suffer  the 
Subjects  of  whateverpower  to  remain  there  with- 
out molestation.  By  possession  thus  taken, 
there  was  only  a  disputable  claim  advanced, 
which  might  be  peaceably  and  regularly  decided, 
without  insult,  and  without  force :  and  if  the 
Spaniards  had  complained  at  the  British  couit, 
tmir  reasons  would  nave  been  heard,  and  all  in- 
juries redressed ;  but  that,  by  presupposing  the 
lostice  of  their  own  title,  and  having  recourse  to 
arms,  without  any  previous  notice  or  remon- 
strance, they  had  violated  the  peace,  and  insulted 
the  British  government;  and  therefore  it  was 
expected  that  satisfaction  should  be  made  by 
public  disavowal,  and  immediate  restitution. 

The  answer  of  Grimaldi  was  ambiguous  and 
cold.  He  did  not  allow  that  any  particular  or- 
ders had  been  given  for  driving  the  English  from 
their  settlement;  but  made  no  scruple  of  declar- 
ing, that  such  an  ejection  was  nothing  more 
than  the  settlers  mi^t  have  expected  ;  and  that 
Buccardli  had  not,  m  his  opinion,  incurred  any 
blame,  as  the  general  injunctions  to  the  Amen- 
can  governors  were,  to  suffer  no  encroachments 
QA  ths  Spanish  dominions. 

In  October,'tfae  Prince  of  Masseran  proposed 
a  convention  for  the  accommodation  of  differ- 
ences by  mutual  concessions,  in  which  the  warn- 
ing given  to  the  SfMuuards  by  Hunt  should  be 
disavowed  on  one  side,  and  the  violence  used  by 
Buccarelii  on  the  other.  This  oflferwas  consi- 
dered as  little  less  than  a  new  insult,  and  Gri- 
maldi was  told,  that  injury  required  reparation ; 
that  when  either  party  had  suffered  evident 
wrqpg,  there  was  not  the  parity  subsisting  whicli 
is  implied  in  conventions  and  contracts:  that  we 
considered  ourselves  as  openly  insulteu,  and  de- 
manded satisfaction  plenary  and  unconditional. 

Ghimaldi  af^cted  to  wonder  that  we  were  not 
yet  appeased  by  their  concessions.  They  had, 
ne  said,  granted  all  that  was  required ;  they  had 
offrared  to  restore  the  island  in  tlie  state  in  which 
they  found  it ;  but  he  thought  that  they  likewise 
ini^t  hope  for  some  regard,  and  that  the  warn- 
ing sent  by  Hunt  would  be  disavowed. 

idr.  Hurisy  our  minister  at  Madrid,  insisted 


that  the  injoied  party  had  a  lieht  to  ancohitti^ 

tional  reparation,  and  Grimaldi  delayed  his  an^ 
swer,  that  a  council  mi^t  be  called.  In  a  few 
days  oiders  wore  despatched  to  Prince  Masseran, 
by  which  he  was  commissioned  to  declare  the 
kmg  of  Spain's  readiness  to  satisfy  the  demands 
of  the  king  of  England,  in  expectation  of  re- 
ceiving from  him  a  reciprocal  satisfaction,  by 
the  disavowal,  so  often  required,  of  Hunt's 
warning. 

Finding  the  Spaniards  disposed  to  make  no 
other  adcnowledgments,  the  English  minisirr 
considered  a  war  as  not  likely  to  be  long  avcnd^ 
ed.  In  the  latter  end  of  November,  private  no> 
tice  was  given  of  their  danger  to  the  merchants 
at  Cadiz,  and  the  officers  absent  from  Gibraltar 
were  remanded  to  their  posts*  Our  naval  force 
was  every  day  increased,  and  we  made  noabBto> 
ment  of  our  original  demand* 

The  obstinacy  of  the  Spanish  eourt  still  con^ 
tinned,  and  about  the  end  of  the  year  all  hope  of 
reconciliation  was  so  nearly  extinguished,  that 
Mr.  Harris  was  directed  to  withdraw,  with  the 
usual  forms,  from  his  residence  at  Madrid. 

Moderation  is  commonly  firm,  and  firmneas  is 
commonly  successful;  having  not  swelled  our 
first  requisition  with  any  superfluous  appen^ 
dages,  we  had  nothing  to  yield,  we  therefore  only 
repeated  our  first  proposition,  prepared  for  war, 
though  desirous  ot  peace. 

About  this  time,  as  is  well  known,  the  king 
of  France  dismissed  Choiseul  from  his  employ 
ments.  What  effect  this  revolution  of  the 
French  court  had  upon  the  Spanish  counsels^ 
I  pretend  not  to  be  infonned.  Choiseol  had 
always  professed  pacific  dispositions,  nor  is  it 
certain,  nowever  it  may  be  suspected,  that  h6 
talked  m  difierent  strains  to  different  parties. 

It  seems  to  be  almost  the  universal  error  of 
historians  to  suppose  it  politically,  as  it  is  physi- 
cally true,  that  every  eflect  has  a  proporuonate 
cause.  In  the  inanimate  action  of  matter  upon 
matter,  the  motion  produced  can  be  but  equsJ  to 
the  force  of  the  moving  power;  but  the  opera* 
tions  of  life,  whether  private  or  public,  admit  no 
such  laws.  The  caprices  of  voluntary  agents 
laugh  at  calculation.  It  is  not  always  thai 
there  is  a  strong  reason  for  a  ^jeat  event.  Ob> 
stinacy  and  flexibility,  maligmty  and  kindness, 
give  place  alternately  to  each  other,  and  the 
reason  of  these  vicissitudes,  however  important 
may  be  the  conseouences,  oflen  escapes  the 
mind  in  which  the  change  is  made. 

Whether  the  alteration  which  began  in  Janu- 
ary to  appear  in  the  Spanish  counsels,  had  any 
other  cause  than  conviction  of  the  impropriety 
of  their  past  conduct,  and  of  the  danger  of  a 
new  war,  it  is  not  easy  to  decide ;  but  they  l?e* 
can,  whatever  Was  the  reason,  to  relax  their 
naughtiness,  and  Mr.  Harris's  departure  w» 
countermanded. 

The  demands  first  made  by  England  were 
still  continued,  and  on  January  22d,  the  prince 
of  Masseran  delivered  a  declaration,  in  whirh 
the  king  of  Spain  "disavows  the  violent  enicr- 
prise  of  Buccarelii,"  and  promises  "to  rpsr»^r»; 
the  port  and  fort  callwl  Kgmont,  wirh  all  fh*? 
artillery  and  stores,  according  to  the  inventory." 

To  this  promise  of  restitution  is  subjoined, 
that  "  this  engagement  to  restore  Port  £gmont 
cannot,  nor  ought  in  any  wise  to  afiect  the 
question  of  the  prior  right  of  sovereignty  ct 
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the  MakMune,  otherwise  called  FaOdand's  Is- 
landa." 

This  concession  was  accepted  by  the  Earl  of 
Rochfoid,  who  declared  on  tne  part  of  his  mas- 
ter, that  the  Prince  of  Masseran  being  autho- 
Tized  by  his  catholic  majesty  *Ho  ofier  in  his 
majesty's  name  to  the  kme;  of  Great  Britain  a 
satisfaction  for  the  injury  done  him  by  dispos- 
seesinf  him  of  Port  E^ont,"  and  having  signed 
a  deoaration  ezpressmg  that  his  catholic  ma- 
jesty ''disavows  the  expedition  against  Port 
Eemont,  and  engages  to  restore  it  in  the  state  in 
which  it  stood  oefore  the  10th  of  June,  1770, 
his  Bntannic  majesty  will  look  upon  the  said 
declaration,  togeuier  with  the  full  performance 
of  the  engagement  on  the  part  of  his  catholic 
majesty,  as  a  satisfaction  for  the  injury  done  to 
the  crown  of  Great  Britain.'' 

This  is  all  that  was  originally  demanded. 
The  expedition  is  disavowed,  and  the  island  is 
restoreo.  An  injury  is  acknowledged  by  the  re- 
-ception  of  Lord  Rochford's  paper^  who  twice 
mentions  the  word  kijtary,  and  twice  the  word 

'The  Spaniards  have  stipulated  that  the  ^ant 
tyf  possession  shall  not  preclude  the  Question  of 
prior  right,  a  question  which  we  shall  probably 
make  no  haste  to  discuss,  and  a  right  of  which 
no  fomul  resignation  was  ever  required.  This 
reserve  luis  supplied  matter  for  much  clamour, 
und  perhaps  the  English  ministry  would  have 
been  better  pleased  nad  the  dedaration  been 
without  it  But  when  we  have  obtained  all  that 
-was  asked,  why  should  we  complain  that  we 
have  not  more?  When  the  possession  is  con- 
ceded, where  is  the  evil  that  the  right,  which 
that  concession  supposes  to  be  merely  hypothe- 
ticid,  is  referred  to  the  Greek  calends  for  a  fu- 
ture disquisition  7  Were  the  Switzers  less  free, 
or  less  secure,  because  after  their  defection  from 
the  house  of  Austria  they  had  never  been  de- 
clared independent,  before  the  treaty  of  West- 
phalia? Is  the  kinf  of  Fmnce  less  a  sovereign 
Decanse  the  king  of  England  partakes  his  title  7 

If  sovereignty  implies  undisputed  right,  scarce 
any  prince  is  a  sovereign  through  his  whole  do- 
xninioos ;  if  sovereienty  consists  in  this,  that  no 
superior  b  acknowledged,  our  king  reigns  at 
Port  Egmont  with  sovereign  authority.  Almost 
every  new-acquired  territory  is  in  some  degree 
controvertible,  and  till  the  controversy  is  de- 
cided, a  term  very  difficult  to  be  fixed,  all  that  can 
be  had  is  real  possession  and  actual  dominion. 

This  surely  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  the  feudal 
gabble  of  a  man  who  is  every  day  lessening  that 
splendour  of  character  which  once  illuminated 
the  kin^om,  then  dazzled,  and  afterwards  in- 
flamed It ;  and  for  whom  it  will  be  happy  if  the 
nation  shall  at  last  dismiss  him  to  nameless  ob- 
scurity, with  that  equipoise  of  blame  and  praise 
which  Comeille  allows  to  Richelieu,  a  man  who, 
I  thii^  had  much  of  his  merit,  and  many  of  his 
faults. 

Ckaeun parU  A9on gri de eerrand  Cardinai, 

Mais  pour  moile  n'en  dirafrien  $ 
B  m^afait  trap  de  bien  pour  en  dire  du  tnaij 

B  mfa  fait  trap  detnal  pour  en  dire  dubien. 

To  push  advantages  too  fiir,  is  neither  gene- 
rous nor  just.  Had  we  insisted  on  a  concession 
of  antecedent  ri^t,  it  may  not  misbecome  us, 
either  as  moralists  or  politicians,  to  consider 
what  Grimakli  oould  have  answered.    We  have 
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already,  he  might  say,  granted  you  the  whole  ef- 
fect of*^ right,  and  have  not  denied  you  the  name. 
We  have  not  said  that  the  right  was  ours  before 
this  concession,  but  only  that  what  right  we  had, 
is  not  by  this  concession  vacated.  We  have 
now  for  more  than  two  centuries  ruled  lar|(e 
tracts  of  tne  American  continent,  by  a  daim 
which  perhaps  is  valid  only  upon  this  conside- 
ration, that  no  power  can  produce  a  better ;  by 
the  right  of  discovery  and  prior  settlemenL  And 
by  such  titles  almost  all  the  dominions  of  the 
earth  are  holden,  except  that  their  original  is 
beyond  memory,  and  greater  obscurity  gives 
them  greater  veneration.  Should  we  allow  this 
plea  to  be  annulled,  the  whole  fabric  of  our  em- 
pire shakes  at  the  foundation.  When  you  sup- 
pose yourselves  to  have  first  descried  the  dis 
puted  island,  you  suppose  what  you  can  hardly 
prove.  We  were  at  least  the  general  discoverers 
of  the  Magellanic  region^  and  have  hitherto  held 
it  with  all  its  adjacencies.  The  justice  of  this 
tenure  the  world  has  hitherto  admitted,  and 
yourselves  at  least  tacitly  allowed  it,  when  about 
twenty  years  ago  you  desisted  from  your  pur- 
posed expedition,  and  expressly  disowned  any 
design  of  settling,  where  you  are  now  not  con- 
tent to  settle  and  to  reign,  without  extorting 
such  a  confession  of  original  right,  as  may  invite 
every  other  nation  to  follow  you. 

To  considerations  sucli  as  these,  it  is  reason- 
able to  impute  that  anxiety  of  the  Spaniards, 
from  which  the  importance  of  this  island  is  in- 
ferred by  Junius,  one  of  the  few  writers  of  his 
despicable  fiiction  whose  name  does  not  disgrace 
the  pa^e  of  an  opponent.  The  value  of  the 
thing  disputed  may  be  very  difi^nt  to  him  that 
gains  and  him  that  loses  it.  The  Spaniards,  by 
yielding  Falkland's  Island,  have  admitted  a  pre- 
cedent of  what  they  think  encroachment ;  have 
suffered  a  breach  to  be  made  in  the  outworks  of 
their  empii-e ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  reserve 
of  prior  right,  have  suffered  a  dangerous  excep- 
tion to  the  prescriptive  tenure  of  their  American 
territories. 

Such  is  the  loss  of  Spain ;  let  us  now  compute 
the  profit  of  Britain,  We  have,  by  obtaining  a 
disavowal  of  Buccarelli's  expedition,  and  re- 
stitution of  our  settlement,  maintained  the  ho- 
nour of  the  crown,  and  the  superiority  of  our  in- 
fluence. Beyond  this  what  have  we  acquired  ? 
What,  but  a  bleak  and  gloomy  solitude,  an  island 
thrown  aside  from  human  use,  stormy  in  win- 
ter, and  barren  in  summer ;  an  island  which  not 
the  southern  savages  have  dignified  with  habita- 
tion ;  where  a  garrison  must  be  kepi  in  a  state 
that  contemplates  with  envy  the  exiles  of  Siberia ; 
of  which  the  expense  will  be  perpetual,  and  the 
use  only  occasional ;  and  which,  if  fortune  smile 

En  our  labours,  may  become  a  nest  of  smug- 
s  in  peace,  and  in  war  the  refuge  of  future 
aniers.  To  all  this  the  government  has  now 
given  ample  attestation,  for  the  island  has  been 
since  abandoned,  and  perhajis  was  kept  only  to 
quiet  clamours,  with  an  intention,  not  then  wholly 
concealed,  of  quitting  it  in  a  short  time. 

This  is  the  country  of  which  we  have  now 
possession,  and  of  which  a  numerous  party  pre- 
tends to  wish  that  we  had  murdered  thousands 
fi)r  the  titular  sovereignty.  To  charge  any  men 
with  such  madness,  approaches  to  an  accusation 
defeated  by  its  own  incredibility.  As  they  have 
been  long  accumulating  falsehoods,  it  is  possibie 
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that  they  are  now  only  adding  another  to  the 
ieap,  and  that  they  do  not  mean  all  that  they 

Irofesd.  But  of  this  fiiction  what  evil  may  not 
e  credited  ?  They  have  hitherto  shown  no  vir- 
tue, and  very  little  wit,  beyond  that  mischievous 
cunning  for  which  it  is  held  by  Hale  that  cliil- 
dren  may  be  hanged. 

As  war  is  the  last  of  remedies,  cuncta  jrriua 
Untanda,  all  lawful  expedients  must  be  used  to 
avoid  it  As  war  is  the  extremity  of  eVil,  it  is 
•urely  the  duty  of  those  whose  station  intrusts 
iiem  with  the  care  of  nations,  to  avert  it  from 
Iheir  charene.  There  are  diseases  of  animal  na- 
tire  which  notkine  bnt  amputation  can  remove ; 
10  there  may,  by  ue  depravation  of  human  pas- 
ttons,  be  sometimes  a  gangrene  in  collective  life 
f>r  whic<h  fire  and  the  sword  are  the  necessary 
remedies ;  but  in  what  can  skill  or  caution  he 
better  shown  than  preventing  such  dreadful 
operations,  while  there  is  yet  room  for  gentler 
methods? 

It  is  wonderful  wit!h  what  coolness  and  indif- 
ference the  greater  part  of  mankind  see  war  com- 
menced. Those  that  hear  of  it  at  a  distance,  or 
read  of  it  in  books,  but  have  never  presented  its 
evils  to  their  minds,  consider  it  as  little  more 
than  a  splendid  game,  a  proclamation^  an  army, 
a  battle,  and  a  triumph.  Some  inaeed  must 
perish  in  the  most  successful  field,  but  they  die 
upon  the  bed  of  honour,  reaign  their  Hves  amidat 
tie  jotfs  of  eonquestf  and,  filed  with  Englmid*9 
f/^j  "nile  tn  death. 

The  life  of  a  modem  soldier  is  ill  represented 
by  heroic  fiction.  War  has  me^s  or  destruc- 
tion more  formidable  than  the  cannon  and  the 
sword.  Of  the  thousands  and  ten  thousands 
that  perished  in  our  late  contests  with  France 
and  Spain,  a  very  small  part  ever  felt  the  stroke 
of  an  enemy ;  the  rest  languished  in  tents  and 
ships,  amidst  damps  and  putrefaction ;  pale, 
torpid,  spiritless,  and  liclpless;  gasping  and 
eroaning,  unpitied  among  men,  made  obdurate 
by  long  continuance  of  hopeless  misery ;  and 
were  at  last  whelmed  in  pits,  or  heaved  into  the 
ocean,  without  notice  and  without  remembrance. 
By  incommodious  encampments  and  unwhole- 
some stations,  where  courage  is  useless,  and  en- 
terprise impracticable,  fleets  are  silently  dispeo- 
pled, and  armies  sluggishly  melted  away. 

Thus  is  a  people  gradually  exhausted,  for  the 
most  partj  with  little  effect.  The  wars  of  civi- 
lized nations  make  very  slow  changes  in  the 
system  of  empire.  The  public  perceives  scarcely 
any  alteration  but  an  increase  of  debt ;  and  the 
few  individuals  who  are  benefited,  are  not  sup- 
posed to  have  the  clearest  right  to  their  advan- 
tages. If  he  that  shared  the  danger  enjoyed  the 
profit,  and  after  bleeding  in  the  battle  grew  rich 
Dy  the  victory,  he  might  show  his  gains  with- 
out envy.  But  at  the  conclusion  of  a  ten  years' 
war,  how  are  we  recompensed  for  the  death  of 
multitudes  and  the  expense  of  millions,  but  by 
contemplating  the  sudden  glories  of  paymasters 
and  agents,  contractors  and  comraiRsarics,  whose 
e4uipages  shine  like  meteors,  and  whose  palaces 
rise  tike  exhalations  ? 

These  are  the  men  who,  witiiout  virtue,  lai 
hour,  or  hazard,  are  growing  ricli  as  tlicir  coun- 
try is  impoverished;  they  rejoice  when  obsti- 
nacy or  ambition  adds  another  year  to  8lauo;hter 
and  devastation ;  and  laugh  from  their  desks  at 
bravery  and  science,  while  they  are  adding  figure 


to  figure,  and  ctpher  to  dpher,  hopiag  Ibr  «  Dew 

contract  from  a  new  armament,  andoompiitiqg 
thcprofits  of  a  siege  or  tempest 

Those  who  su&r  their  minds  to  dwdl  cm 
these  considerations  will  think  it  qp  great  crime 
in  the  ministry  tliat  they  have  not  snatched  with 
eagerness  the  first  opportunity  of  rushing  into 
the  field  J  when  they  were  able  to  obtain  by  qoieC 
negotiation  all  the  real  good  that  victory  ooiuld 
have  brought  us. 

Of  victory  indeed  every  nation  is  oonfideot 
before  th»  sword  is  drawn ;  and  this  mntoal 
confidence  produces  that  wantonness  of  blood* 
shed  that  has  so  often  desolated  the  world.  Bat 
it  is  evident,  that  of  contradictory  opinions  one 
must  be  wrong;  and  the  history  of  mankind 
does  not  want  examples  that  may  teach  cantioB 
to  the  daring  and  moderation  to  tne  proud. 

Let  us  not  think  our  laurels  blasted  by  ooo- 
descending  to  inquire,  whether  we  might  not 
possibly  grow  rather  less  than  greater  by  attack 
m^  Spain?  Whether  we  should  have  to  contend 
with  Spain  alone,  whatever  has  been  promised 
by  our  patriots,  may  very  reasonably  be  doabted. 
A  war  declared  for  the  emp^  sound  of  an  an- 
cient title  to  a  Magellanic  rock,  would  raise  the 
indignation  of  the  earth  against  na.  These  en- 
croachers  on  the  waste  of  nature,  8a]ra  onr  ally 
the  Russian,  if  they  succeed  in  their  fint  effort 
of  usurpation,  will  make  war  upon  ns  for  a  title 
toKamschatscha.  These  universal  settlers,  says 
our  ally  the  Dane,  will  in  a  short  time  settle  upon 
Greenland,  and  a  fleet  will  batter  Copenhagen, 
till  we  are  willing  to  confess  that  it  amays  was 
tlieir  own. 

In  a  quarrel  like  this,  it  is  not  possible  that 
any  power  should  favour  us,  and  it  is  very  likely 
that  some  would  oppose  ns.  The  French,  we 
are  told,  are  otherwise  employed:  the  contests 
between  the  king  of  France  and  his  own  subjects 
are  sufficient  to  withhold  him  frcMn  supporting 
Spain.  But  who  does  not  know  that  a  foreign 
war  has  often  put  a  stop  to  civil  discords?  it 
withdraws  the  attention  oS  tiie  public  from  do- 
mestic ^ievances,  and  aflbrds  opportunities  of 
dismlssmg  the  turt>ulent  and  restless  to  distant 
employments.  The  Spaniards  have  always  an 
argument  of  irresistible  persuasion.  If  France 
will  not  support  them  against  England  they  will 
strengthen  England  against  France. 

But  let  us  indulge  a  dream  of  idle  speculatioii, 
and  suppose  that  we  are  to  engage  with  Spain, 
and  with  Spain  alone ;  it  is  not  even  yet  very  oer. 
tain  that  much  advantage  will  be  gamed. 

Spain  is  not  easily  vmnerable ;  her  kingdon^ 
bjT  uie  loss  or  cession  of  many  fragments  of  dc»- 
minion,  is  become  solid  ana  compacL  The 
Spaniards  have,  indeed,  n^  fleet  able  to  oppoei 
us,  but  they  will  not  endeavour  actual  opposi 
tion :  they  will  shut  themselves  up  in  their  own 
territories,  and  let  us  exhaust  our  seamen  in  i 
hopeless  siege.  They  will  give  commiswons  to 
privateers  of  evci^  nation,  who  will  prey  upon 
our  merchants  without  possibility  of  repnsal 
If  they  think  theic  Plate  fleet  in  danger,  thej 
will  forbid  it  to  set  sail,  and  live  a  while  upontM 
credit  of  treasure  which  all  Europe  knows  to  be 
safe :  and  which,  if  our  obstinacy  should  con- 
tinue till  they  can  no  longer  be  without  it,  will 
be  conveyed  to  them  with  secrecy  and  security 
by  our  natural  enemies  the  French,  or  by  the 
I  Dutch,  our  natural  allies. 
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Sot  the  whole  eontinent  of  Spanish  America 
will  lie  open  to  inTmrion ;  we  shall  have  nothins 
Co  do  hat  march  into  these  Wealthy  regions,  and 
Aake  their  present  masters  confess  that  they 
were  always  ours  by  ancient  right.  We  shall 
tfirow  brass  and  iron  out  of  onr  houses,  and 
nothins  but  silver  will  be  seen  among  us. 

All  uiis  is  very  desirable,  but  it  is  not  certain 
fliat  it  can  be  easily  attained.  Large  tracts  of 
America  were  adaed  by  the  last  war  to  the 
British  dominions ;  but,  if  the  faction  credit  their 
•wn  Apollo,  they  were  conquered  in  Germany. 
They  at  best  are  only  the  barren  parts  of  the 
continent,  the  refuse  of  the  earlier  adventurers, 
which  the  French,  who  came  last,  had  taken  only 
as  better  than  nothing. 

Against  the  Spanish  dominions  we  have  never 
hitherto  been  aole  to  do  much.  A  few  priva- 
teers have  grown  rich  at  their  expense,  but  no 
inheme  of  conquest  has  yet  been  successful. 
They  are  defended  not  by  walls  mounted  with 
cannons  which  by  cannons  maybe  battered,  but 
by  the  storms  of  the  deep  and  the  vapours  of  the 
land,  by  the  flames  of  calenture  and  blasts  of 
pestilence. 

In  the  reiga  of  Elizabeth,  the  favourite  pe- 
riod of  Engluh  greatness,  no  enterprises  against 
America  had  any  other  consequence  than  that 
of  extending  Enclish  navigation.  Here  Caven- 
dish perished  afler  all  his  hazards ;  and  here 
Drake  and  Hawkins,  great  as  they  were  in 
knowledge  and  in  fame,  having  promised  ho- 
nour to  themselves  and  dominion  to  the  country, 
sunk  by  desperation  and  misery  in  dishonoura- 
ble graven 

Inuring  the  protectorship  of  Cromwel(,  a  time 
of  which  the  patriotic  tribes  still  more  ardently 
desire  the  return,  the  Spanish  dominions  were 
again  attempted ;  but  here,  and  only  here,  the 
fortune  of  CromweH  made  a  pause.  His  forces 
were  driven  from  Hispaniola,  his  hopes  of  pos- 
sessinff  the  West  Indies  vanished,  and  Jamaica 
was  tucen,  only  that  the  whole  expedition  might 
not  grow  ridiculous. 

The  attack  of  Carthagena  is  yet  lemembered, 
where  the  Spaniards  from  the  ramparts  saw 
their  invaders  destroyed  by  the  hostility  of  the 
elements ;  poisoned  by  the  air,  and  crippled  by 
the  dews ;  where  every  hour  swept  away  batta- 
lions ;  and  in  the  three  days  that  passed  between 
the  descent  and  re^mbcukation,  half  an  army 
perished. 

In  the  last  war  the  Havanna  was  taken  ;  at 
what  expense  is  too  well  remembered.  May 
my  country  be  never  cursed  with  such  another 
conouest ! 

Tiiese  instances  of  miscarriage,  and  tiiese  ar- 
guments of  difficulty,  may  periiaps  abate  the 
military  ardour  of  the  public.  Upon  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  government  thdr  operation  will  be 
different ;  they  wish  for  war,  but  not  for  con- 
quest ;  victory  woi^d  defeat  their  purposes 
equally  with  peace,  because  prosperity  would 
naturally  continue  the  trust  in  those  hands  which 
bad  used  it  fortunately.  The  patriots  gratified 
themselves  with  expectations  that  some  sinis- 
trous  accident,  or  erroneous  conduct,  might  dif> 
fuse  discontent  and  inflame  malignity.  Their 
hope  is  malevolence,  and  their  good  is  evi^ 

Of  their  zeal  ft>r  their  country  we  have  asready 
had  a  specimen.  While  they  were  terrifyjca^  the 
nation  with  doabts  whether  it  was  any  ««^er 


to  exist:  while  they  represented  invasiye  ar- 
mies as  novering  in  tne  clouds,  and  hostile  fleets 
as  emerging  from  the  deeps,  they  obstructed' 
our  levies  of  seamen,  and  embarrassed  our  en- 
deavours of  defence.  Of  such  men  he  thinks 
with  unnecessary  candour  who  does  not  believe 
them  likely  to  have  promoted  the  miscarriatre 
which  they  desired,  by  intimidating  our  troops 
or  betraying  our  counsels; 

It  is  considered  as  an  injury  to  the  public  by 
those  sanguinary  statesmen,  that  though  the 
fleet  has  been  rentted  and  manned,  yet  no  hosti- 
lities have  followed ;  and  they  who  sat  wishing 
for  misery  and  slaughter  are  disappointed  m 
their  pleasure.  But  as  peace  is  the  end  of  war, 
it  is  tne  end  likewise  of  preparetions  for  war; 
and  he  may  be  justly  hunted  down  as  the  enemy 
of  mankind,  that  can  choose  to  snatch  by  vio- 
lence and  bloodshed,  what  gentler  means  can 
equally  obtain. 

The  ministry  are  reproached  as  not  daring  to 
provoke  an  enemy,  lest  ifl  success  should  discre- 
dit and  displace  ^em.  I  hope  that  they  had 
better  reasons ;  that  they  paia  some  regard  to 
equity  and  humanity ;  and  considered  them- 
selves as  intrusted  with  the  safety  of  their  fel- 
low subjects,  and  as  the  destroyers  of  all  that 
should  be  superfluously  slaughtered.  But  let 
us  suppose  that  their  own  safety  had  some  in- 
fluence on  their  conduct,  they  will  not,  however, 
sink  to  a  level  with  their  enemies.  Though  the 
motive  might  be  selfish,  the  act  was  innocent. 
They  who  grow  rich  by  administering  physic, 
are  not  to  be  numbered  with  them  that  get  mo- 
ney by  dispensing  poison.  If  they  maintain 
power  by  harmlessness  and  peace,  they  must 
for  ever  be  at  a  great  distance  from  niflians  who 
would  gain  it  by  mischief  and  confbsion.  The 
watch  of  a  city  may  guard  it  for  hire ;  but  are 
well  employee  in  protecting  it  from  those  who 
lie  in  wait  to  fire  the  streets,  and  rob  the  houses 
amidst  the  conflagration. 

An  nnsoccessful  war  would  undoubtedly  have 
had  the  effect  which  the  enemies  of  the  ministry 
so  earnestly  desire ;  for  who  could  have  sustain- 
ed the  disgrace  of  folly  ending  in  misfortune  7 
But  had  wanton  invasion  undeservedly  prosper- 
ed, had  Falkland's  Island  been  yielded  uncondi- 
tionalljp  with  every  right  prior  and  posterior; 
though  the  rabble  mi^t  have  shouted,  and  the 
windows  have  biased,  yet  those  who  know  the 
value  of  life,  and  the  uncertainty  of  public  credit, 
would  have  murmured,  perhaps  unheard,  at  the 
increase  of  our  debt  and  the  loss  of  our  people. 

This  thirst  of  blood,  however  the  visible  pro- 
moters of  sedition  may  think  it  convenient  to 
shrink  from  the  accusation,  is  loudly  avowed  by 
Junius,  the  writer  to  whom  his  party  owes  much 
of'  its  pride,  and  some  of  its  popularity.  Of  Ju 
nius  it  cannot  be  said,  as  of  Ulyssesj  that  ho 
scatters  ambiguous  expressions  among  the  vul 
gar;  for  he  cries  havoc  without  reserve,  and 
endeavours  to  het  slip  the  dogs  of  foreign  or  of 
civil  war,  ignorant  whither  ihey  are  gomg,  and 
careless  wmit  may  be  their  prey. 

Junius  has  sometimes  made  his  satire  felt,  but 
let  not  injudicious  admiration  mistake  the  venom 
of  the  shaft  for  the  vigour  of  the  bow.  He  has 
sometimes  sported  with  lucky  malice ;  but  to 
him  that  Unows  his  company,  it  is  not  hard  to  be 
sarcastic  21  a  mask.  While  he  walks  like  Jack 
the  Gian*>  killer  in  a  coat  of  darkness,  he  may 
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do  much  mifldiief  with  little  itrengdi.  Novelty 
captiyateB  the  rapeifidAl  and  thooghtlese;  ve- 
hemence delights  the  discontented  and  turbulent. 
He  that  contradicts  acknowledged  truth  will  al- 
ways have  an  audience ;  he  that  vilifies  esta- 
blished authority  will  always  find  abettors. 

J  nnius  burst  into  notice  with  a  blaze  of  im- 
pudence which  has  rarely  glared  upon  the  world 
oefore,  and  drew  the  rabble  after  him  as  a  mon- 
ster makes  a  riiow.  When  he  had  once  provided 
ibr  his  safety  by  impenetrable  secrecy,  he  had 
nothing  to  combat  but  truth  and  justice,  ene- 
mies whom  he  knows  to  be  feeble  in  the  dark. 
Being  ^en  at  liberty  to  indulge  himself  in  all 
the  immunities  of  invisibilitv;  out  of  the  reach 
of  danger,  he  has  been  bold;  out  of  the  reach  of 
shame,  he  has  been  confident.  As  n  rhetori- 
cian, he  has  had  the  art  of  persuading  when  he 
seconded  desire ;  as  a  reasoner,  he  has  convinced 
those  who  had  no  doubt  before ;  as  a  moralist, 
he  has  taught  that  virtue  may  disgrace ;  and 
as  a  patriot,  he  has  gratified  the  mean  by  insults 
on  the  \a^h.  Findmg  sedition  ascenaant,  he 
Yma  been  able  to  advance  it:  finding  the  nation 
combustible,  he  has  been  able  to  inflame  it  Let 
us  abstract  from  his  wit  the  vivacity  of  insolence, 
and  withdraw  from  his  efiicacy  the  sympathetic 
favour  of  plebeian  malignity;  I  do  not  say  that 
we  shall  leave  him  nothing :  the  cause  that  I  de- 
fend scorns  the  help  of  falsehood ;  but  if  we 
leave  him  only  his  merit,  what  will  be  his  praise  ? 

It  is  not  by  his  liveliness  of  imagery,  his  pun- 

fency  of  periods,  or  his  fertility  of  allusion,  that 
e  detains  the  city  of  London,  and  the  boors  of 
Middlesex.    Of  style  and  sentiment  they  take  no 
cognizance.    They  admire  him  for  virtues  like 
their  own,  for  contempt  of  order  and  violence  of 
outrage,  for  rage  of  defamation  and  audacity  of 
falselKKKi.    The  supporters  of  the  Bill  of  Rights 
feel  no  niceties  of  composition,  nor  dexterity  of 
sophistry ;  their  faculties  are  better  proportioned 
to  the  bawl  of  Bellas,  or  barbarity  of  l5eckford : 
but  they  are  told  that  Junius  is  on  their  side,  and 
they  are  therefore  sure  that  Junius  is  infallible. 
Those  who  know  not  whither  he  would  lead 
them,  resolve  to  follow  him ;  and  those  who 
cannot  find  his  meaning,  hope  he  means  rebel- 
lion. 

Junius  is  an  unusual  phenomenon,  on  which 
some  have  gazed  with  wonder  and  some  with 
terror ;  but  wonder  and  terror  are  transitory  pas- 
sions. He  will  soon  be  more  closely  viewed  or 
more  attentively  examined,  and  what  folly  has. 
taken  for  a  comet  that  from  its  flaming  hair  shook 
pestilence  and  war,  inquiry  will  find  to  be  only  a 
meteor  formed  by  vapours  of  putrifying  demo- 
cracy, and  kindled  into  flame  by  the  enorvescence 
of  interest  struggling  with  conviction;  which 
after  having  plunged  its  followers  in  a  bog,  will 
leave  us  inqmring  why  we  regard  it. 

Yet,  though  I  cannot  think  the  style  of  Junius 
secure  from  criticism,  though  his  expressions  are 
often  trite,  and  his  periods  feeble,  I  sliould  never 
have  stationed  him  wliere  he  has  placed  himself, 
had  I  not  rated  him  by  his  morals  rather  than  his 
faculties.  What^  says  Pope,  must  be  the  priest, 
where  a  monkey  is  the  |^d  ?  What  must  be  the 
drudge  of  a  party,  of  which  tlie  heads  are  Wilkes 
and  Crosby,  Sawbridge  and  Townshcnd  ? 

Junius  knows  his  own  meaning,  and  can  there- 
fore tell  it.    He  is  an  enemy  to  the  ministry,  he 
them  growing  hourly  stronger.    He  knows 


that  a  war  at  onM  onjast  and  miBaeeesBfiil  woold 

have  certainly  diaplaoed  them,  and  is  thenfore, 
in  his  zeal  for  his  country,  angry  that  wai  was 
not  unjustly  made,  and  unsuccessfully  oondu  %bA, 
But  there  are  others  whose  thou^ta  are  less 
clearly  expressed,  and  whose  schemes  perhaps 
are  less  consequentially  digested;  who  dedsie 
that  they  do  not  wish  fi)r  a  rupture,  yet  condemn 
the  ministry  for  not  doing  that,  by  which  a  rap- 
ture would  naturally  have  been  inade. 

If  one  party  resolves  to  demand  what  the  odier 
resolves  to  refuse,  the  dispute  can  be  determined 
only  1^  arbitration ;  and  between  powers  who 
have  no  common  superior,  there  is  no  other  aibi- 
tratotr  than  the  swoid. 

Whether  the  ministry  mig^t  not  equitably  have 
demanded  more,  is  not  worthy  a  question.  The 
utmost  exertion  of  right  ia  always  invidious,  and 
where  claims  are  not  easily  determinable^  is 
always  dangerous.  We  asked  all  that  vras  ne- 
cessary, and  persisted  in  our  first  claim  without 
mean  recession,  or  wanton  agsravation.  The 
Spaniards  found  us  resolute,  ana  complied  afto-a 
short  strugjgle. 

The  real  crime  of  the  ministry  is^  that  they 
have  found  the  means  of  avoiding  thor  own  luin : 
but  the  charge  against  them  is  multifarious  and 
confiised,  as  will  happen,  when  malioe  and  £s- 
content  are  ashamed  of  their  complaint  The  past 
and  the  future  are  complicated  in  the  censure. 
We  have  heard  a  tumultuous  damour  about 
honour  and  rights,  injuries  and  insults,  the  British 
flag,,  and  the  Favourite's  rudder,  Buocarelli's  oqo- 
duct.  and  Grimaldi's  declarations,  the  M^««i^i^ 
mnsom,  delays,  and  reparation. 

Through  the  whole  argument  of  the  fiiction 
runs  the  general  errot,  that  our  settlement  on 
Falkland's  Island  was  not  only  lawfiil  but  un 
questionable ;  that  our  right  was  not  only  certain 
but  acknowledged ;  and  thai  the  equity  of  our 
conduct  was  such,  that  the  Spaniards  could  not 
blame  or  obstruct  it  without  combating  their  own 
conviction,  and  opposing  the  genenf  opinion  of 
mankind. 

If  once  it  be  discovered  that,  in  the  opinian  of 
the  Spaniards,  our  settlement  was  usurped,  our. 
claim  arbitrary,  and  our  conduct  insolent,  all  that 
has  happened  will  appear  to  fi>llow  by  a  natural 
concatenation.  Doubts  vrill  produce  disputes 
and  disquisition,  disquisition  requires  delay,  and 
delay  causes  inconvenience. 

Had  the  Spanish  government  immediately 
yielded  unconditionally  all  that  was  required,  we 
might  have  been  satisfied ;  but  what  would  Eu- 
rope havejudged  of  their  submission  ?  that  they 
shmnk  before  us  as  a  conquered  people  who,  hav- 
ing lately  yielded  to  our  anna,  were  now  com- 
pelled to  sacrifice  to  our  pride.  The  honour  of 
the  public  is  indeed  of  hi^  importance ;  but  we 
must  remember  that  we  have  had  to  tnnsact 
with  a  mighty  king  an4  &  powerful  nation,  who 
have  unluckily  bwn  taught  to  think  that  they 
have  honour  to  keep  or  lose  as  well  as  ourselves. 

When  the  Admiralty  were  told  in  June  of  the 
warning  given  to  Hunt,  they  were,  I  suppose, 
informed  that  Hunt  had  first  provoked  it  hj 
warning  away  the  Spaniards,  and  naturally  con- 
sidered one  act  of  insolence  as  balanced  by  an- 
other, without  expecting  that  more  would  be 
done  on  either  side.  Of  represeptations  and  re- 
monstrances there  would  be  no  end,  if  they  were 
to  be  made  whenever  small  eonunaiiders  are  vat^ 
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cifil  to  etdi  ocfaflr :  nor  ooold  peace  ever  be  en- 
joyed, if  upoD  such  tFandent  provocatioiis  it  be 
unafiined  neoewary  to  prepare  for  war.  We 
mimt  then,  it  is  said,  have  increased  our  force 
wiUimore  leisure  and  less  incoDTenience ;  but 
this  is  to  judge  only  by  the  event  We  omitted 
to  disturb  the  public,  because  we  did  not  suppose 
that  an  armament  would  be  necessary. 

Some  months  ailenvards,  as  has  been  told, 
Buccarelli,  the  governor  of  Buenos  Ayres,  sent 
against  the  setUement  of  Port  Egmont  a  force 
which  ensured  the  conquest.  The  Spanish  com- 
mander required  the  Elnglish  captains  to  depart, 
but  they,  tliinking  that  resistance  necessary 
which  they  knew  to  be  useless,  gave  the  Spa- 
niards the  right  of  prescribing  tenns  of  capitula- 
tion. The  Spanianis  imposed  no  new  condition, 
except  that  the  sloop  should  not  sail  under  twenty 
days :  and  of  this  thev  secured  the  performance 
by  taking  off  the  rudder. 

To  an  inhabitant  of  the  land  there  appears 
nothing  in  all  this  unreasonable  or  offensive.  If 
the  English  intended  to  keep  their  stipulation, 
how  were  they  injured  by  the  detention  of  the 
rudder  ?  If  the  rudder  be  to  a  ship  what  his  tail 
is  in  fables  to  a  fox,  the  part  in  which  honour  is 
placed,  and  of  which  the  violation  is  never  to  be 
endured,  I  am  sorry  that  the  Favourite  suffered 
an  indignity,  but  cannot  yet  think  it  a  cause  for 
which  nations  should  slaughter  one  another. 

When  Buccarelli's  invasion  was  known  and 
the  dignity  of  the  crown  infringed,  we  demanded 
reparation  and  prepared  for  war,  and  we  gained 
equal  respect  by  the  moderation  of  our  terms,  and 
the  spirit  of  our  exertion*  The  Sisanish  minister 
hnmediately  denied  that  Buccarelli  had  received 
any  particular  orders  to  seize  Port  E^ont,  nor 
pretended  that  he  was  Justi6ed  otherwise  than  by 
the  general  instructions  by  which  the  American 
governors  are  required  to  exclude  the  subjects  of 
other  powers. 

To  have  inquired  whether  oar  settlement  at 
Port  E^ont  was  any  violation  of  the  Spanish 
rights,  had  been  to  enter  upon  a  discussion  which 
the  pertinacity  of  political  disputants  might  have 
continued  without  end.  We  therefore  called  for 
restitution,  not  as  a  confession  of  right,  but  as  a 
reparation  of  honour,  which  required  that  we 
should  be  restored  to  our  former  state  upon  the 
island,  and  that  the  king  of  Spain  should  disavow 
the  action  ofhis  fovemor. 

In  return  to.  this  demand,  the  Spaniards  ex- 
pected fVom  us  a  disavowal  of  the  menaces  with 
which  they  had  been  first  insulted  by  Hunt ;  and 
if  the  claim  to  the  island  be  supposed  doubtful, 
they  certainly  expected  it  witn  equal  reason. 
This,  however,  was  refused,  and  our  superiority 
of  strength  gave  validity  to  our  arguments. 

But  we  are  told  that  the  disavowal  of  the  king 
of  Spain  is  temporary  and  falladoua:  thatBno- 
carelli's  armament  had  all  the  appearance  of  re- 
gular forces  and  a  concerted  expedition;  and 
that  he  b  not  treated  at  home  as  a  man  guilty 
of  piracy,  or  as  disobedient  to  the  oiders  of  his 
master. 

That  the  expedition  was  well  planned,  and  the 
forces  properly  supplied,  affords  no  proof  of  com- 
munication between  the  governor  and  his  court 
Those  who  are  intrusted  with  the  care  ofkingdoms 
in  another  hemisphere,  must  always  be  trusted 
with  power  to  defend  them. 

As  little  can  be  inferred  from  his  receptbn  at 


the  Spanish  oomt.  Ha  ie  not  punished  indeed, 
for  wnat  has  he  done  that  deserves  punishment  1 
He  was  sent  into  America  to  sovem  and  defend 
the  dominions  of  Spain.  He  thought  the  English 
were  encroaching,  and  drove  them  away.  No 
Spaniard  thinks  that  he  has  exceeded  his  duty, 
nor  does  the  king  of  Spain  chai]ge  him  with  ex- 
cess. The  boundaries  of  dominion  in  that  part  of 
the  world  have  not  yet  been  settled ;  and  he  mi&> 
took,  if  a  mistake  there  was,  like  a  zealous  sub- 
ject, in  his  master's  favour. 

But  all  this  inquiry  is  superfluous.  Considered 
as  a  reparation  of  honour,  the  disavowal  of  the 
king  or  Spain,  made  in  the  sight  of  all  Europe,  is 
of  equal  value  whether  true  or  fiilse.  There  is 
indeed  no  reason  to  question  its  veracity ;  they, 
however,  who  do  not  believe  it,  must  allow  the 
weight  oif  that  influence  by  which  a  great  prince 
is  rrauced  to  disown  his  own  commissioB. 

But  the  general  orders  upon  which  the  gover- 
nor is  acknowledged  to  have  acted,  are  neither 
disavowed  nor  explained.  Why  the  Spaniards 
should  disavow  the  defence  of  their  own  territo- 
ries, the  warmest  disputant  will  find  it  difficult  to 
tell ;  and  if  by  an  explanation  is  meant  an  accu- 
rate delineation  of  the  southern  empire,  and  the 
limitation  of  their  claims  beyond  the  line,  it  cai^ 
not  be  imputed  to  any  very  culpable  remissness, 
that  what  nas  been  denied  ror  two  centuries  to  the 
European  powers,  was  not  obtained  in  a  hasty 
wrangle  about  a  petty  settlement 

The  ministry  were  too  well  acquainted  with 
negotiation  to  fill  their  heads  with  such  idle  ex- 
pectationa.  The  question  of  right  was  inexpli- 
cable and  endless.  They  left  it  as  it  stood.  To 
be  restored  to  actual  possession  was  easily  prac- 
ticable. This  restoration  they  required  and  ob- 
tained. 

But  they  should,  say  their  opponents,  have  in- 
sisted upon  more ;  they  shoiila  have  exacted  not 
only  reparation  of  our  honour,  but  repayment  of 
our  expense^  Nor  are  they  all  satisfied  with  the 
recovery  of  the  costs  and  (Uima^es  of  the  present 
contest ;  they  are  for  taking  this  opportunity  of 
calling  in  old  debts,  and  reviving  our  right  to  the 
ransom  of  Manilla. 

The  Manilla  ransom  has,  I  think^been  most 
mentioned  by  the  inferior  bellowers  of  sedition. 
Those  who  lead  the  faction,  know  that  it  cannot 
be  remembered  much  to  their  advantage.  The 
fofiowers  of  Lord  Rockingham  remember  that  his 
ministry  began  and  ended  without  obtaining  it ; 
the  adherents  to  Grenville  would  be  told,  that  he 
could  never  be  taught  to  understand  our  claim. 
The  law  of  nations  made  little  ofhis  knowledge. 
Let  him  not,  how^ver^  be  depreciated  in  his 
^ve.  If  he  was  sometimes  wrong,  he  was  often 
right 

Of  reimbursement  the  talk  has  been  more  con- 
fident, though  not  more  reasonable.  The  ex- 
penses of  war  have  been  oflen  desired,  have  been 
sometimes  required,  but  were  never  paid:  or 
never  but  when  resistance  was  hopeless^  and  tnere 
remained  no  choice  between  submission  and 
destruction. 

Of  our  late  equipments  I  know  not  from  whom 
the  charge  can  oe  very  properiy  expected.  The 
king  of  Spain  disavows  the  violence  which  pro- 
voked us  to  arm,  and  fbr  the  mischiefs  whicn  he 
did  not  do,  why  should  he  pay  7  Buccarelli, 
though  he  hod  learned  all  the  arts  of  an  East  In- 
diah  governor,  could  bsrdly  have  collected  at 
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Bnenos  Arres  a  sum  sufficient  to  satisfy  our  de- 
mands. If  he  be  honest,  he  is  hardly  nch ;  and 
if  he  be  disposed  to  rob,  ho  has  the  misfortune  of 
being  placed  where  robbers  have  been  before 
him. 

The  king  of  Spain,  indeed,  delayed  to  comply 
with  our  proposals,  and  our  annamcnt  was  made 
necessary  by  unsatisfaiMory  answers  and  dilatory 
debates,  'the  delay  certainly  increased  our  ex- 
penses, and  il  is  not  unlikely  that  the  increase  of 
our  expenses  put  an  end  to  delay. 

But  this  is  the  inevitable  process  of  human 
affairs.  Neg;otiation  requires  time.  What  is  not 
apparent  to  intuition,  must  be  found  by  inquiry. 
Ulaims  that  have  remained  doubtful  for  ages,  can- 
not be  settled  in  a  day.  Reciprocal  complaints 
are  not  easily  adjusted  but  by  reciprocal  compli- 
ance. The  Spaniards  thinkini][  themselves  en- 
titled to  the  island,  and  injured  by  Captain  Hunt, 
in  their  turn  demanded  saiisfaction,  which  was 
refused ;  and  where  is  the  wonder  if  their  con- 
cessions were  delayed  !  They  may  tell  us  that 
an  independent  nation  is  to  be  influenced  not  by 
command,  but  bv  persuasion ;  that  if  we  expect 
our  proposals  to  oe  received  without  deliberation, 
we  assume  that  sovereignty  which  they  do  not 
grant  us ;  and  that  if  we  arm  while  we  are  de- 
Bberating,  wo  must  indulge  our  martial  ardour  at 
our  own  charfrew 

The  English  ministry  asked  all  that  was  rea- 
sonable, and  enforced  all  that  they  asked.  Our 
national  honour  is  advanced,  ana  our  interest, 
if  any  interest  we  have,  is  sufficiently  secured. 
There  can  be  none  amongst  us  to  whom  this 
transaction  does  not  seem  happily  concluded, 
but  those  who,  having  fixed  their  hopes  on  pub- 
lic calamities,  sat  like  vultures  waiting  for  a 
day  of  cama^.  Having  worn  out  all  the  arts  of 
domestic  sedition,  having  wearied  violence,  and 
exhausted  falsehood,  thoy  yet  flattered  them- 
selves with  some  assistance  from  the  pride  or 
malice  of  Spain ;  and  when  they  could  no  longer 
make  the  people  complain  of  grievances  which 
they  did  not  feel,  they  had  the  comfort  yet  of 
knowing  that  reel  evils  were  possible,  and  their 
resolution  is  well  known  of  charging  all  evils  on 
their  governors. 

The  reconciliation  was  therefore  considered 
MB  the  loss  of  their  last  anchor ;  and  recdved 
not  only  with  the  fretfulness  of  disappointment, 
but  the  rage  of  desperation.  When  they  fbuna 
that  all  were  happy  in  spite  of  their  machina- 
tions, and  the  son  effulgence  of  peace  shone  out 
npon  the  nation,  they  felt  no  motion  but  that  of 
sullen  envy ;  they  could  not,  like  Milton's  prince 
of  hell,  abstract  themselves  a  moment  from  their 
evil ;  as  they  have  not  the  wit  of  Satan,  they 
have  not  his  yirtne ;  they  tried  once  again  what 
could  be  done  by  sophistry  without  art,  and 
confidence  without  credit  They  represented 
their  sovereign  as  dishonoured,  and  their  coun- 
tnras  betrayed,  or,  in  their  fiercer  paroxysms 
or  fur3r,  reviled  their  sovereign  as  betraying  it 

Their  pretences  I  haye  here  endeavoured  to 
expose,  by  showing  that  mors  than  has  been 

C 'elded  was  not  to  be  expected,  that  more  per- 
ipe  was  not  to  be  desired,  and  that,  if  aU  nad 
been  refused,  there  had  scarcely  been  an  ade- 
quate reason  for  war. 

There  was  perhaps  never  much  danger  of  war 
or  of  refusal ;  but  what  danger  there  wae,  pio- 
eeedod  fiom  the  fiiction.    fomga  nations^  mi- 


aoqminted  with  the  iniolenoe  of  ConoMm  Coub- 
dls,  and  unaccustomed  to  the  howl  of  plebeian 
patriotism,  when  they  heard  of  rabbles  and  riots, 
of  petitions  and  remonstrances,  of  discontent  in 
Surrey,  Derbyshire,  and  Yorkehire,  when  they 
saw  the  chain  of  subordination  broken,  and  the 
legislature  threatened  and  defied,  naturally  imsp 
fined  that  such  a  government  had  little  feisore 
for  Fslkland's  Island ;  they  supposed  that  the 
English,  when  they  returned  ejected  from  Port 
Egmont,  would  find  Wilkes  invested  with  the 
protectorate:  or  see  the  Mayor  of  London,  what 
the  French  have  formeriy  seen  their  mayors  of 
the  palace,  the  commander  of  the  urmy  and  tutor 
of  tne  king;  that  they  would  be  called  to  tdl 
their  tale  l^fors  the  Common  Council ;  and  that 
the  world  was  to  expect  war  or  peace  from  a  vote 
of  the  subscribers  to  the  Bill  ot  Rights. 

But  our  enemies  have  now  lost  th«r  hopes, 
and  our  friends,  I  hope,  are  recovered  from  tneir 
fears.  To  fancy  that  our  government  can  be 
subverted  by  the  rabble,  viTiom  its  lenity  has 
pampered  into  impudence,  is  to  fear  that  a  dty 
may  be  drowned  oy  the  overflowing  of  its  ken- 
nels. The  distemper  which  cowardice  or  malice 
thought  either  decay  of  the  vitals,  or  resolutioa 
of  the  nerves,  appears  at  last  to  have  been  no- 
thing more  than  a  political  pAlUrioHi,  a  diseass 
too  loathsome  for  a  plainer  name ;  but  the  eflect 
of  negligence  rather  than  of  weakness,  and  of 
which  the  shame  is  greater  than  the  danger. 

Among  the  dbturi)ers  of  our  quiet  are  some 
animals  of  greater  bulk,  whom  their  power  of 
roaring  persuaded  us  to  think  formidable,  but 
we  now  perceive  that  sound  and  force  do  not 
always  go  together.  The  n<Mse  of  a  savage 
proves  nothing  but  bis  hunger. 

After  all  our  broils,  forei^  and  domestic,  we 
may  at  last  hope  to  remam  a  while  in  quiet, 
amused  with  the  view  of  our  own  success.  We 
have  gained  political  strength  by  the  increase  of 
our  reputation ;  we  haye  gained  real  strsogth 
by  the  reparation  of  our  navy ;  we  have  shown 
Europe  that  ten  years  of  war  have  not  yet  ex* 
hausted  us  j  and  we  haye  enforced  our  settle- 
ment on  an  island  on  which  twenty  yean  ago  we 
durst  not  venture  to  look. 

These  are  the  jgratifications  only  of  honest 
minds ;  but  there  is  a  time  in  which  hope  oomes 
to  all.  From  the  present  happiness  or  the  pub- 
lic the  patriots  tneinselves  may  deriye  advan- 
tage. '  To  be  harmless,  though  by  impotencei, 
obtains  some  degree  of  kindness :  no  man  hates 
a  worm  as  he  hates  a  viper;  they  were  once 
dreaded  enough  to  be  detested,  as  serpents  thai 
could  bite ;  they  haye  now  shown  that  they  can 
only  hiss,  and  may  therefore  quietly  slmk  into 
holes  and  change  their  slough  unmoleetad  and 
forgotten. 
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(•AddrcMsd  te  Cic 


^  Qreai  Brtiain,  1174.) 


They  bawl  for  h—dom  In  their  ssmeless  mood, 
Yet  etill  revolt  whoa  Iraih  eboald  eet  them  Ins ; 
Licenae  ihey  mean,  when  they  cry  liberty, 

For  who  toves  that  muet  tkai  be  wiee  and  good- 


To  improve  the  golden  moment  of  opportunity 
and  catch  the  flood  that  is  within  our  leach,  is 
the  great  act  or  life.    BAnny  wante  «•  snAvod, 
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«liieli  migfat  onoe  haTe  been  loiiplied :  tad  miic^ 
tune  u  loet  in  regretting  the  time  whidi  had  been 
loet  before. 

At  the  end  of  every  seven  years  comes  the  Sa- 
tnrnalian  season,  when  the  freemen  of  Qreat 
Britain  may  please  themselves  with  the  choice 
of  their  representatives.  This  happy  day  has 
now  arrived,  somewhat  sooner  than  it  could  be 
claimed. 

To  select  and  depute  those  by  whom  laws  are 
to  be  made,  and  taxes  to  be  granted,  is  a  hiffh 
dignity,  and  an  important  tnut :  and  it  is  the 
business  of  every  elector  to  consider  how  this 
dimity  nuiy  be  well  sustained,  and  this  trust 
faithfully  discharged. 

It  ought  to  be  deeply  impressed  on  the  minds 
of  all  who  have  voices  in  uiis  national  delibera- 
tion, that  no  man  can  deserve  a  seat  in  parlia- 
ment who  is  not  a  patriot.  No  other  man  wilJ 
protect  our  lights,  no  other  man  can  merit  our 
confidence. 

A  PATRIOT  is  he  whose  public  conduct  is 
regulated  by  one  single  motive,  the  love  of  his 
country;  wno  as  an  agent  in  parliament,  has 
for  himself  neither  hope  nor  fear,  neither  kind- 
ness nor  resentment,  but  refers  eveiy  thing  to 
the  common  interest 

That  of  five  hundred  men,  such  as  this  de- 

Snerate  age  aflbrds,  a  majority  can  be  found 
us  virtuously  abstracted,  who  will  affirm? 
Yet  there  is  no  good  in  despondence :  vigilance 
and  activity  often  efiect  more  than  was  expected. 
Let  us  take  a  Patriot  where  we  can  meet  him ; 
and  that  we  may  not  flatter  ourselves  by  false 
appearances,  distinguish  those  marks  which 
are  certain  from  those  which  may  deceive :  for 
a  man  may  have  the  external  appearance  of 
a  Patriot,  without  the  constituent  qualities ;  as 
false  coins  have  oflen  lustre,  though  they  want 
weight 

Some  claim  a  place  in  the  list  of  Patriots  by 
an  acrimonious  and  unremitting  opposition  to 
the  court 

This  mark  is  by  no  means  infallible.  Patriot- 
ism is  not  necessarily  included  in  rebellion.  A 
man  mav  hate  his  king,  yet  not  love  his  country. 
He  that  has  been  refused  a  reasonable  or  unrea* 
sonablc  request,  who  thinks  his  merit  under- 
rated, and  sees  his  influence  declining,  begins 
soon  to  talk  of  natural  equality,  the  absurdity  of 
many  made  for  <m«,  the  original  compact,  the 
foundation  of  authority,  and  the  majesty  pf  the 
people.  As  his  political  melancholy  increases, 
tic  tells,  and  perhaps  dreams,  of  the  advances  of 
the  prerogatrve,  and  the  dangers  of  arbitrary 
power ;  yet  his  design  in  all  his  declamation  is 
not  to  benefit  his  country,  but  to  gratify  his  ma- 
tice. 

These,  however,  are  the  most  honest  of  the 
opponents  of  government ;  their  patriotism  is  a 
species  of  disease  ;  and  thev  feel  some  part  of 
what  they  express.  But  tne  jrreater,  far  the 
greater,  number  of  those  who  rave  and  rail,  and 
inquire  and  accuse,  neither  respect,  nor  fear, 
nor  care  for  the  public ;  but  hope  to  force  tlioir 
way  to  riches  by  virulence  and  invective,  and 
are  vehement  and  clamorous,  only  that  they 
may  be  sooner  hired  to  l>e  silent 

A  man  sometimes  starts  up  a  patriot  only  by 
disseminating  discontent,  and  propagating  re- 
ports of  secret  influence,  or  dan^jcrous  counsels, 
af  v  4ated  rights,  and  encroacliing  usurpation. 


This  practice  is  no  certun  note  of  patriotum. 
To  insti^te  the  populace  with  rage  beyond  the 
provocation,  is  to  suspend  public  happiness,  if 
not  to  destroy  it  He  is  no  lover  of  his  coun« 
try  that  unnecessarily  disturbs  its  peace*  Few 
errors,  and  few  faults  of  government,  can  justify 
an  appeal  to  the  rabble ;  who  ought  not  to  judge 
of  what  they  cannot  understand,  and  whose 
opinions  are  not  propagated  by  reason,  bat 
cauf  ht  by  contagion. 

Tne  fallaciousness  of  this  note  of  patiiotisDi 
is  particulariy  apparent  when  the  clamour  con- 
tinues after  the  evil  is  past  They  who  are  still 
filling  our  ears  with  Mr.  Wilkes  and  the  Fre»> 
holders  of  Middlesex,  lament  a  grievance  that 
is  now  at  an  end.  Mr.  Wilkes  may  be  chosen, 
if  any  will  choose  him,  and  the  precedent  of  his 
exlusion  makes  not  any  honest,  or  any  decent, 
man  think  himself  in  danger. 

It  may  be  doubted  whetKer  the  name  of  a 
Patriot  can  be  fairly  given  as  the  reward  of  se- 
cret satire,  or  open  outrage.  To  fill  the  news> 
papers  with  sly  nints  of  corruption  and  intrigue, 
to  circulate  the  Middlesex  Journal,  and  London 
Paquet,  may,  indeed,  be  zeal:  but  it  may  like- 
wise be  interest  and  malice.  To  ofler  a  petition, 
not  expected  to  be  granted :  to  insult  a  kin|; 
with  fi  rude  remonstrance,  onlv  because  there  is 
no  punishment  for  legal  insolence,  is  not  cou- 
rage, for  there  is  no  danger ;  nor  patriotism,  for 
it  tends  to  the  subvereion  of  order,  and  lets 
wickedness  loose  upon  the  land,  by  destroying 
the  reverence  due  to  sovereign  authority. 

It  is  the  quality  of  patriotism  to  be  jealous 
and  watchful,  to  ooserve  all  secret  machinations, 
and  to  see  public  dangers  at  a  distance.  The 
true  lover  of  his  country  is  ready  to  communi- 
cate his  fears,  and  to  sound  the  alarm,  whenever 
he  perceives  the  approach  of  mischief.  But  he 
sounds  no  alarm,  wocn  tliere  is  no  enemy :  he 
never  terrifies  his  countrymen  till  he  is  terrified 
himself.  The  patriotism  therefore  may  be  justly 
doubted  of  him,  who  professes  to  be  disturbed 
by  incredibilities ;  who  tells,  that  the  last  peace 
was  obtained  by  bribini:  the  Princess  of  Wales ; 
that  the  king  is  grasping  at  arbitrary  power ; 
and  that  because  the  French  in  the  new  con 
quests  enjoy  their  own  laws,  there  is  a  design 
at  court  of  abolishing  in  England  the  trial  by 
juries. 

Still  less  does  the  true  Patriot  circulate  opi- 
nions which  he  knows  to  be  false.  No  man, 
who  loves  his  country,  fills  the  nation  with^  cla- 
morous complaints,  that  the  protestant  religion 
is  in  danger,  because  popery  it  eatablUked  in  the 
extenaioe  prorinee  of  Q,iubte — a  falsehood  so  open 
and  shameless,  that  it  can  need  no  confutation 
amon^  those  who  know  that  of  which  it  is  al- 
most impossible  for  the  most  unenlightened  msf 
lot  to  be  ignorant 

That  (£uebec  is  on  the  other  side  of  the  At- 
lantic, at  too  great  a  distance  to  do  much  good 
or  harm  to  the  European  worid  : 

That  the  inhabitants,  being  French,  were  al- 
ways papists,  who  are  certainly  more  dangerous 
as  enemies,  than  as  subjects: 

That  tlmiifrh  the  province  be  wide,  the  people 
arc  lew,  probably  not  so  many  as  may  be  fbxuid 
in  one  of^thc  larsrer  Enfflish  counties : 

That  persecution  is  not  more  virtuous  in  a 
protestant  than  a  papist;  and  that  while  we 
blame  Louis  the  Fourteenth  for  bis  dragoons 
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and  hb  ffaUeyn,  we  ought,  when  power  cornea 
into  our  handB,  to  use  it  with  greater  equity : 

^  That  when  Canada  with  its  inhabitants  was 
]rielded,  the  free  enjoyment  of  their  religion  was 
■stipulated ;  a  condition,  of  which  king  William, 
who  was  no  propagator  of  popery,  gave  an 
example  nearer  home,  at  the  surrender  of  Li- 
merick: 

That  in  an  age,  where  every  mouth  is  open  for 
liberty  ofemuciencef  it  is  equitable  to  show  some 
regard  to  the  conscience  of  a  papist,  who  may 
he  Supposed,  like  other  men,  to  think  himself 
safest  in  his  own  religion ;  and  that  those,  at 
least,  who  enjoy  a  toleration,  ought  not  to  deny 
it  to  our  new  subjects. 

If  liberty  of  conscience  be  a  natural  right,  we 
have  no  power  to  withhold  it ;  if  it  be  an  indul- 
gence, it  may  be  allowed  to  papists,  while  it  is 
not  denied  to  other  sects. 

A  Patriot  is  necessarily  and  invariably  a  lover 
of  the  people.  But  even  this  maik  may  some- 
times deceive  us. 


The  people  is  a  very  heterogeneous  and  con-  be  discovered,  and  firmer  persuasion  attained ; 


fused  mass  of  the  weafLhy  and  the  poor,  the  wise 
and  the  foolish,  the  good  and  the  bad.  Before 
we  confer  on  a  man,  who  caresses  the  people, 
the  title  of  Patriot,  we  must  examine  to  wnat 
part  of  the  people  he  directs  his  notice.  It  is 
proverbially  said,  that  he  who  dissembles  his 
own  character,  may  be  known  by  that  of  his 
companions.  If  the  candidate  of  patriotism  en- 
deavours to  infuse  right  opinions  into  the  higher 
ranks,  and  by  their  influence  to  regulate  the 
lower ;  if  he  consorts  chiefly  with  the  wise,  the 
temperate,  the  regular,  and  the  virtuous,  his 
love  of  the  people  majr  "be  rational  and  honest. 
But  if  his  first  or  principal  application  be  to  the 
mdigent,  who  are  always  inflammable;  to  the 
weak,  who  are  naturally  suspicious ;  to  the  ig- 
norant, who  are  easily  mislea ;  and  to  the  pro- 
fligate, who  have  no  hope  but  from  mischief  and 
confusion ;  let  his  love  of  the  people  be  no  longer 
boasted.  No  man  can  reasonably  be  thought  a 
lover  of  his  country,  for  roasting  an  ox,  or  tium- 
ing  a  boot,  or  attending  the  meeting  at  IMilc 
End,  or  registering  his  name  in  the  Lumber 
Troop.  He  may,  among  the  drunkards,  be  a 
hearty  fellow,  and  among  sober  handicraflsmen, 
a  free-spoken  gentleman :  but  he  must  have 
some  better  distinction  before  he  is  a  Patriot 

A  Patriot  is  always  ready  to  countenance  the 
just  claims,  and  animate  the  reasonable  hopes, 
of  the  people;  he  reminds  them  frequently  of 
their  rights,  and  stimulates  them  to  resent  en- 
croachments, and  to  multiply  securities. 

But  all  this  may  be  done  in  appearance,  with- 
out real  patriotism.  He  that  raises  false  hopes 
to  serve  a  present  purpose,  only  makes  a  way 
for  disappointment  and  discontent    He  who 

Sromises  to  endeavour,  what  he  knows  his  en- 
eavours  unable  to  efiect,  means  only  to  delude 
his  followers  by  an  empty  clamour  of  ineflfectual 
seal 

A  true  Patriot  is  no  lavish  promisor :  he  un- 
dertakes not  to  shorten  parliaments ;  to  repeal 
laws ;  or  to  change  the  mode  of  representation, 
transmitted  by  our  ancestors:  he  knows  that 
futurity  is  not  m  his  power,  and  that  all  times  arc 
not  alike  favourable  to  change. 

Much  less  does  he  make  a  vasue  and  indefi- 
nite promise  of  obeying  the  mandates  of  his  con- 
stituents.   He  knows  the  prejudices  of  faction,  I 


and  the  incontUmey  of  the  mahitddiu  He 
would  first  inquire,  how  the  opinion  of  his  con- 
stituents shall  be  taken.  Popular  instructions 
are  commonly  the  work,  not  of  the  wise  and 
steady,  but  the  violent  and  rash ;  meetings  held 
for  directing  representatives  are  seldom  attended 
but  by  the  idle  and  the  dissolute;  and  he  is 
not  without  suspicion,  that  of  his  constituents, 
as  of  other  numbera  of  men,  the  smaller  p«it 
may  often  be  the  wiser. 

He  considere  himself  as  deputed  to  promote 
the  public  good,  and  to  preserve  his  constito- 
ents,  with  the  rest  of  his  countrymen,  not  only 
fit)m  being  hurt  by  others,  but  from  hurting 
themselves. 

The  common  marks  of  patriotism  having  beoi 
examined^  and  shown  to  be  such  as  artifice  may 
counterfeit,  or  folly  misapply,  it  cannot  be  im- 
proper to  consider,  whether  there  are  not  some 
characteristical  modes  of  speaking  or  acting, 
which  may  prove  a  man  to  be  nol  a  polrtof. 

In  this  mquiry,  perhaps,  clearer  evidence  may 


for  it  is  commonly  easier  to  Know  what  is  wrong 
than  what  is  right ;  to  find  what  we  should  avoia^ 
than  what  we  should  puraue. 

As  war  is  one  of  the  heaviest  of  national  evils, 
a  calamity  in  which  every  species  of  miseij  ii 
involved ;  as  it  sets  the  general  safety  to  hazard, 
suspends  commerce,  and  desolates  the  country; 
as  it  exposes  great  numbera  to  hardships,  dan- 
gera,  captivity,  and  death ;  no  man,  who  desires 
Uie  public  prosperity,  will  inflame  general  resent- 
ment by  aggravating  minute  injuries,  or  enforcing 
disputable  rights  of  little  importance. 

It  may  therefore  be  safely  pronounced,  that 
those  men  are  no  Patriots,  who.  when  the  na- 
tional honour  was  vindicated  in  tne  sight  of  Eu- 
rope, and  the  Spaniards  havins  invaded  what 
they  call  their  own,  had  shrunk  to  a  disavowal 
of  their  attempt,  and  a  relaxation  of  their  claim, 
would  still  have  instigated  us  to  a  war  for  a 
bleak  and  barren  spot  in  the  Magellanic  Ocean, 
of  which  no  use  could  be  made,  unless  it  were  a 
place  of  exile  for  the  hypocrites  of  patriotism. 

Yet  let  it  not  be  forgotten,  that,  by  the  howl- 
ing violence  of  patriotic  rage,  the  nation  was  for 
a  time  exasperated  to  such  madness,  that  for  a 
barren  rock,  under  a  stormy  sky,  we  might  have 
now  been  fighting  and  dying,  had  not  our  com- 
petitors been  wiser  than  ouraelves:  and  those 
who  are  now  courting  the  favour  of  the  people 
by  noisy  professions  of  public  spirit,  would, 
while  they  were  counting  the  profits  of  their  ar- 
tifice, have  enjoyed  the  patriotic  pleasure  of 
hearing  sometimes,  that  thousands  had  been 
slaughtered  in  a  battle,  and  sometimes  that  a 
navy  had  been  dispeopled  by  poisoned  air  and 
corrupted  food. 

He  that  wishes  to  see  his  country  robbed  ol 
its  rights,  cannot  be  a  Patriot 

That  man  therefore  is  no  Patriot,  who  justifies 
the  ridiculous  claims  of  American  usurpation ; 
who  endeavoura  to  deprive  the  nation  of^  its  na- 
tural and  lawful  authority  over  its  own  colonics ; 
those  colonies  which  were  setUcd  under  Engli^ 
protection ;  were  constituted  by  an  English  char- 
ter ;  and  have  been  defended  by  English  arms. 

To  suppose,  that  by  sending  out  a  colony,  the 
nation  estaMished  an  independent  power ;  that 
when,  by  indulgence  and  favour,  emigrants  are 
become  rich,  they  shall  not  coatribute  to  their 
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own  delence,  but  at  their  own  pleasare  •  and 
that  they  shall  not  be  incladed,  like  millions  of 
their  fellow-sabjects,  in  the  general  system  of 
representation;  involves  such  an  accumulation 
of  absurdity,  as  nothing  but  the  show  of  patriot* 
ism  could  palliate. 

He  that  accepts  protection,  stipulates  obedi- 
ence. We  have  always  protected  the  Ameri- 
cans ;  we  may  therefore  subject  them  to  govern- 
ment. 

The  less  is  included  in  the  greater.  That 
power  which  can  take  away  life,  may  seize  upon 
property.  The  parliament  may  enact  for  Ame- 
rica a  law  of  capital  punishment  ^  it  may  there- 
£>re  establish  a  mode  and  proportion  of  taxation. 
But  there  are  some  who  lament  the  state  of 
the  poor  Bostonians,  because  they  cannot  all  be 
suppNOsed  to  have  committed  acts  of  rebelUon, 
yet  all  are  involved  in  the  penalty  imposed. — 
This,  they  say,  is  to  violate  the  first  rule  of  jus- 
tice, by  condenming  the  innocent  to  suffer  with 
tiie  suilty. 

This  deserves  some  notice,  as  it  seems  dictated 
by  equity  and  humanity,  however  it  may  raise 
contempt  by  the  ignorance  which  it  betrays  of 
the  state  of  man,  and  the  system  of  things. — 
That  the  innocent  should  be  confounded  with 
the  guilty,  is  undoubtedly  an  evil ;  but  it  is  an 
evil  which  no  care  or  caution  can  prevent  Na- 
tional crimes  require  national  punishments,  of 
which  many  must  necessarily  nave  their  part, 
who  have  not  incurred  them  by  personal  guilt 
[f  rebels  should  fortify  a  town,  the  cannon  of 
lawful  authority  will  endanger  equally  the  harm-' 
less  burghers  and  the  criminal  garrison. 

In  some  cases,  those  sufifer  most  who  are  least 
intended  to  be  hurt  If  the  French,  in  the  late 
war,  had  taken  an  English  city,  and  permitted 
the  natives  to  keep  their  dwellings,  how  could  it 
have  been  recovered,  but  by  the  slaughter  of  our 
ftiends?  A  bomb  might' as  well  destroy  an 
Englishman  as  a  Frenchman;  and  by  famine 
we  know  that  the  inhabitants  would  be  the  first 
that  should  perish. 

This  infliction  of  promiscuous  evil  may  there- 
fore be  lamented,  but  cannot  be  blamed.  The 
power  of  lawful  government  must  be  maintain- 
ed ;  and  the  miseries  which  rebelUon  produces 
can  be  charged  only  on  the  rebels. 

That  man,  likewise,  is  not  a  Patriot,  who  de- 
nies his  governors  their  due  praise,  and  who  con- 
ceals from  the  people  the  benefits  which  they 
receive.  Those,  therefore,  can  lay  no  claim  to 
thig  illustrious  appellation^  who  impute  want  of 
public  spirit  to  the  late  parliament ;  an  assembly 
of  men,  whom,  notwithstanding  some  fluctu- 
ation of  counsel,  and  some  weakness  of  agency, 
the  nation  must  always  remember  with  grati- 
tude, since  it  is  indebted  to  them  for  a  very  am- 
ple concession  in  the  resignation  of  protections, 
and  a  wise  and  honest  attempt  to  improve  the 
constitution,  in  the  new  judicature  instituted  for 
the  trial  of  elections. 

The  right  of  protection,  which  might  be  ne- 
cessary when  it  was  first  claimed,  and  was  very 
consistent  with  that  liberality  of  immunities  in 
which  the  feudal  constitution  delighted^  was,  by 
its  nature,  liable  to  abuse,  and  had  m  reality 
been  aometimes  misapplied,  to  the  evasion  of  the 
laWf  and  the  defeat  of  justice.    The  evil  was 
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perhaps  not  adequate  to  the  damonr:  nor  is  it 
very  certain,  that  the  possible  sood  ot  this  pri- 
vilege was  not  more  than  cquiu  to  the  possible 
evil.  It  is,  however,  plain,  that  whether  they 
save  any  thing  or  not  to  the  pubhc,  they  at  least 
lost  something  from  themselves.  They  divested 
their  dignity  of  a  very  splendid  distinction,  and 
showed  that  they  were  more  wiUing  than  their 
predecessors  to  stand  on  a  level  with  their  fel* 
low-subjects. 

The  new  mode  of  trring  elections,  'if  it  be 
found  effectual,  will  difiuse  its  consequences 
further  than  seems  yet  to  be  foreseen.  It  is,  I 
beheve,  generally  considered  as  advantageous 
only  to  those  who  claim  seats  in  parliament; 
but,  if  to  choose  representatives  be  one  of  the 
most  valuable  rights  of  Englishmen,  every  voter 
must  consider  uiat  law  as  adding  to  his  hap- 
piness, which  makes  his  suffrage  efficacious; 
since  it  was  vain  to  choose,  whue  the  election 
could  be  controlled  b^  any  other  power. 

With  what  inipenous  contempt   of  ancient 
rights,  and  what  audaciousness  of  arbitrary  au- 
thority, former  parliaments  have  judged  the  dis* 
putes  about  elections,  it  is  not  necessary  to  re* 
late.    The  claim  of  a  candidate,  and  the  right  ol . 
electors,  are  said  scarcely  to  have  been,  even  ia 
appearance,  referred  to  conscience ;  but  to  have 
been  decided  by  party,  by  passion,  by  prejudice^ 
or  by  frolic.    To  have  friends  in  tne  borou^ 
was  of  liitle  use  to  him  who  wanted  friends  la 
the  house ;  a  pretence  was  easily  found  to  evade, 
a  majority,  and  the  seat  was  at  last  his,  that  was 
chosen  not  by  his  electors,  but  his  fellow-senators. 
Thus  the  nation  was  insulted  with  a  mock 
election,  and  the  parliament  was  filled  with  spu- 
rious representatives ;  one  of  the  most  important 
claims,  that  of  right  to  sit  in  the  supreme  coun- 
cil of  the  kingdom,  was  debated  in  jest,  and  no 
man  could  bo  confident  of  success  from  the  justice 
of  his  cause. 

A  disputed  election  is  now  tried  with  the  same 
scrupulousness  and  solemnity  as  any  other  title. 
The  candidate  that  has  deserved  well  of  his 
neighbours,  may  now  be  certain  of  enjoying  the 
eficct  of  their  approbation ;  and  the  elector,  who 
has  voted  honestly  for  known  merit,  maybe 
certain  that  he  has  not  voted  in  vain. 

Such  was  the  parliament,  which  some  of  those, 
who  are  now  aspiring  to  sit  in  another,  have 
taught  the  rabble  to  consider  as  an  unlawful 
convention  of  men,  worthless,  venal,  and  pros- 
titute, slaves  of  the  court  and  tyrants  of  Uie 
pemsle. 

That  the  next  House  of  Commons  may  act 
upon  the  principles  of  the  last,  with  more  con- 
stancy and  higher  spirit,  must  be  the  wish  of  all 
who  wish  well  to  the  public ;  and  it  is  surely 
not  too  much  to  expect  that  the  nation  will  re- 
cover from  its  delusion,  and  unite  in  a  general 
abhorrence  of  those  who,  by  deceiving  toe  cre- 
dulous with  fictitious  mischiefs,  owirbcaring  the 
weak  by  audacity  of  fldsehood,  by  appealing  to 
the  jugment  of  ignorance,  and  flattering  the 
yanitj^  of  meanness,  by  slandering  honesty  and 
insulting  dignity,  iiave  gathered  round  them 
whatever  the  kingdom  can  supply  of  base,  and 
gross,  and  profligate;  and,  raiaed  by  tnerU  to 
this  bad  tminencef  arrogate  to  themselves  ihs 
name  of  patriots. 
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TAXATION  NO  TYRANNY; 

AV  AMSWKa  TO  THE  RESOLUTIONS  AND  ADDRBSfl 
OF  THE  AMERICAN  CONGRESS,  1775. 

In  all  the  parts  of  human  knowledge,  whether 
temunating  in  science  mereljr  speculative,  or 
operating  upon  life  private  or  civil,  are  admitted 
some  fundamental  principles,  or  common  ax- 
ioms, which  being  generally  received  are  little 
doubted,  and  bcuig  little  doubted  have  been 
nreW  proved. 

Or  these  gratuitous  and  acknowledged  truths 
it  is  oflen  the  fate  to  become  less  evident  by  en- 
deavours to  explain  them,  however  necessary 
such  endeavours  may  be  made  by  the  misappre- 
henaions  of  absurdity,  or  the  sophistries  of  in- 
teiest  It  is  difficult  to  prove  the  principles  of 
science ;  because  notbns  cannot  always  be  found 
more  intelligible  than  those  which  are  question- 
ad.  It  ia  difficult  to  prove  the  principles  of 
practice,  because  they  nave  for  the  most  part 
mot  been  discovered  by  investigation,  but  ob- 
truded by  experience;  and  the  demonstrator 
will  find,  lifter  an  operoee  deduction,  that  he  has 
been  trying  to  make  that  seen  which  can  be 
only  felt. 

Of  this  kind  is  the  position,  that  '*  tbe  su- 
preme power  of  every  community  has  the  right 
t>f  requiting  from  all  its  subjects,  such  contribu- 
tions as  are  necessary  to  the  public  safety  or 
public  prosperity,"  which  was  considered  by  all 
'   mankind  as  comprising  the  primary  and  essen- 
■  tial  condition  of  all  political  society,  till  it  be- 
came disputed  by  those  zealots  of  anarchy,  who 
•  Imye  denied  to  the  parliament  of  Britain  the 

I  right  of  taxing  the  American  Colonies. 
In  favour  of  this  exemption  of  the  Americans 
from  tlvB  authority  of  their  lawful  sovereign,  and 
the  dominion  of  their  mother-country,  very  loud 
damours  have  been  nused,  and  many  wild  as- 
aertions  advanced,  which  by  such  as  borrow 
their  opinions  from  the  reigning  fashion  have 
been  admitted  as  argumenUi;  and,  what  is 
strange,  though  th6ir  tendency  is  to  lessen  Eng- 
lish honour,  and  Enghsh  power,  have  been  heard 
by  Englishmen  with  a  wish  to  find  them  true. 
Inission  basin  its  first  violence  controlled  interest, 
as  the  eddy  for  a  while  runs  against  the  stream. 

To  be  prejudiced  is  always  to  be  weak ;  yet 
there  are  prejudices  so  near  to  laudable,  that 
they  have  oeen  often  praised,  and  are  alwUys 
pardoned.  To  love  their  country  has  been  con*' 
sidered  as  virtue  in  men,  whose  love  could  not 
be  otherwise  than  blind,  because  their  prefer- 
ence was  made  without  a  comparison;  but  it 
has  never  been  my  fortune  to  find,  either  in  an- 
cient or  modem  writers,  any  honourable  mention 
of  those  who  have  with  equal  blindness  hated 
their  country. 

These  antipatriotic  prejudices  are  the  abor- 
tions of   folly  impregnated  by  faction,  which' 
being  produced  against  the   standing  order  of 
nature,  have  not  strength  sufficient  for  long  life. 
They  are  bom  only  to  scream  and  perish,  and 
leave  those  to  contempt  or  detestation,  whose 
kindness  was    employed  to  nurse    them  into 
mischiefl 
.       To  perplex  the  opinion  of  the  puUic,  many 
\  artifices  have  been  used,  which,  as  usually  hap- 
I  pens  when  falsehood  is  to  be  maintained  by 
;  fraud,  lose  their  force  by  counteracting  one 
\  anoUusr. 


The  nation  is  sometimes  to  be  mollifisd  by  a    ^     ; 
tender  tale  of  men  who  fled  from  tynumy  to 
rocks  and  deserts,  and  is  persuaded  to  lose  all 
claims  of  justice,  and  all  sense  of  dignity,  in 
compassion  for  a  harmless  people,  who  having      f 
worked  hard  for  bread  in  a  wild  country,  and     / 
obtained  by  tlie  slow  progression  of  manual  in-    / 
dustry  the  acconnmodations  of  life,  are  now  in    / 
vaded  by  unprecedented  oppression,  and  {dun*/ 
dered  of^  their  properties  by  the  harpies  of  taxa* ; 
tion. 

We  are  told  how  their  industry  is  obstructed  ^ 
by  unnatural  restraints,  and  their  trade  confined 
by  rigorous  prohibitions;  how  they  are  forbid 
den  to  enjoy  the  products  of  their  own  soil,  to 
manufacture  the  materials  which  nature  spreads 
before  them,  or  to  carry  their  own  goods  to  the 
nearest  market ;  and  surely  the  generosity  of 
English  virtue  will  never  heap  new  weight  upca 
those  that  are  already  overladen  ;  will  never  de- 
light in  that  dominion,  which  cannot  bo  ezeiw 
cised  but  by  cruelty  and  outrag[e. 

But  while  we  are  melting  in  silent  sorrow^      -s 
and  in  the  tmnsports  of  delirious  pity  dropping 
both  the  sword  and  balance  from  our  hands^ 
another  friend  of  the  Americans  thinks  it  better 
to  awaken  another  passion,  and  tries  to  alarm 
oar  interest,  or  excite  ouryeneration,by  acoounis 
of  their  greatness  and  their  opulence,  of  the  fer- 
tility of  their  land,  and  the  splendour  of  their 
towns.    We  then  begin  to  consider  the  question 
with  more  evenness  of  mind,  are  ready  to  odd* 
elude  that  those  restrictions  are  not  very  opines- 
sive  which  have  been  fi>und  consistent  witn  this 
speedy  growth  of  prosperity ;  and  begin  to  think    «  i 
it  reasonable  that  Uiey,  who  thus  flourish  mider    I  | 
the  protection  of  our  government,  should  contii-'   j  i 
bote  something  towards  its  expense.  J  ' 

Butja'f;  srp  iy)nn..tnlr1  that  thn.  AmArtrMi^ 
however  wealthy,  cannot  be  tngf?<il ;  that  they 
arSthe'  descendanAs^m'en  who  left  all  for  liber- 
ty, and  that  they  have  constantly  preserved  the 
principles  and  stubbornness  of  their  progenitors  r 
that  they  are  too  obstinate  for  persuasion,  ana 
too  powerful  for  constraint ;  that  they  vrill  laugh 
at  argument,  and  defeat  violence ;  that  the  coik 
tinent  of  North  America  contains  tliree  miilioDfly 
not  of  men  merely,  but  of  Whigs,  of  Whigs 
fierce  for  Uberty,  and  disdainful  of  dominion ; 
that  they  multiply  with  the  fecundity  of  their 
own  rattlesnakes,  so  that  every  quarter  of  a 
century  doubles  their  numbers. 

Men  accustomed  to  think  themselves  masters, 
do  not  love  to  be  threatened.  This  talk  is,  I 
hope,  commonly  thrown  away,  or  raises  passioiis 
dinerent  from  those  which  it  was  intended  to 
excite.  Instead  of  terrifying  the  English  hearer 
to  tame  acquiesence,  it  disposes  him  to  hasten 
the  experiment  of  bending  obstinacy  before  it  is 
become  yet  more  obdurate,  and  convinces  him 
that  it  is  necessary  to  attack  a  nation  thuspro- 
Ufic  while  we  may  yet  hope  to  prevaiU  Wnen 
he  is  told  through  what  extent  of  territory  we 
must  travel  to  subdue  them,  he  recollects  how 
far,  a  few  years  ago,  we  travelled  in  their  de- 
fence. When  it  is  urged  that  they  will  shoot 
up  like  the  hydra,  he  naturally  considers  how 
the  hydra  was  destroyed. 

Nothing  dejects  a  trader  like  the  intenruption 
of  his  profits.  A  commercial  people,  however 
ma^animous,  slirinks  at  the  thought  of  declin- 
ing traffic,  and  %sy  un&vourable  IwdancOi    The 
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«fibet  of  tfaii  terror  has  lieen  tried.  We  have 
been  stunned  with  the  importance  of  our  Ame- 
rican commerce,  and  heard  of  merchants  with 
warehouses  that  are  never  to  be  emptied,  and  of 
manu&cturers  starving  for  want  of  woric. 

That  our  commerce  with  America  is  profit- 
Hble,  however  less  than  ostentatious  or  deceitiul 
estimates  have  made  it,  and  that  it  is  our  interest 
to  preserve  it,  has  never  been  denied :  but  surely 
It  will  most  eiiectually  be  preserved,  by  being 
kept  always  in  our  own  power.  Concessions 
may  promote  it  for  a  moment,  but  superiority 
only  can  ensure  its  continuance.  There  will 
always  be  a  part,  and  always  a  very  large  part, 
of  every  eonununity  that  have  no  care  but  for 
themselves,  and  whose  care  for  themselves 
reaches  little  farther  than  impatience  of  imme- 
diate pain,  and  eagerness  for  the  nearest  ^pod. 
The  blind  are  said  to  feel  with  peculiar  mcety. 
They  who  look  but  little  into  futurity,  have  per- 
haps the  quickest  sensation  of  the  present  A 
merchant's^  desire  is  not  of  glory,  but  of  gain  ; 
net  of  public  wealth,  but  of  private  emolument ; 
heisthecelb^rarely  to  be  consulted  about  war 
and  peace,  dt  any  designs  of  wide  extent  and 
distant  consequenee. 

Yet  this,  like  ofhtr  general  characters,  will 
aometimes  fail.  The  traders  of  Birmingham 
have  rescued  themselves  from  all  imputation  of 
narrow  selfishness  by  a  manly  recommendation 
to  [Mirliament  of  the  rights  and  dig^ty  of  their 
native  country. 

To  these  men  I  do  not  intend  to  ascribe  an 
absurd  and  en&usiastic  contempt  of  interest,  but 
to  give  them  the  rational  and  just  praise  of  dis- 
tinguishing  real  from  seeming  ^ood,  of  bdnt^ 
able  to  see  through  the  cloftd  of  mterposing  di^ 
ficulties,  to  the  lasting  and  solid  happiness  of 
Tictory  and  settlement. 

Lest  all  these  topics  of  j^rsuasion  should  fail, 
the  ffreater  actor  or  patriotism  has  tried  another, 
tn  which  terror  and  pity  are  happily  combined, 
not  without  a  proper  supereddition  of  that  ad- 
miration which  latter  ages  have  brought  into  the 
dranuu  The  heroes  of  Boston,  he  tells  us,  if 
the  stamp  act  had  not'  been  repealed,  would 
have  left  their  town,  their  port,  and  their  trade, 
have  resigned  thb  splendour  of  opulence,  and 
quitted  tm  delights  of  neighbourhood,  to  dis- 
perse themselves  over  the  country,  where  tiiey 
would  till  the  ground,  and  fish  in  the  rivers,  and 
range  the  mountains,  and  be  pree. 

TlwsG  surely  are  brave  words.  If  the  mere 
sound  of  freedom  can  operate  thus  powerfully, 
let  no  man  hereafter  doubt  the  story  of  the  Pied 
Piper.  The  removal  of  the  people  of  Boston  into 
the  ecvnirtfy  seems  even  to  the  Congress  not  only 
difficult  in  Us  execution,  but  important  in  its  eon- 
sequences.  The  difficulty  of  execution  is  best 
known  to  the  Bostonians  themselves;  tho con- 
sequence, alas !  will  only  be,  that  they  will  leave 
good  houses  to  wiser  men. 

Yet  before  they  quit  the  comforts  of  a  warm 
home  for  the  sounomg  something  which  they 
think  better,  he  cannot  be  thought  their  enemy 
who  advises  them  to  consider  well  whether  they 
shall  find  it  By  turning  fishermen  or  hunters, 
woodmen  or  shepherds,  they  may  become  wild, 
but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  conceive  them  free ;  for 
who  can  be  more  a  slave  than  he  that  is  driven 
by  force  from  the  comforts  of  life,  is  compelled 
Iv  leave  his  house  to  a  casual  codM*,  and  what- 


ever he  does,  or  wherofor  Im  Wandon^  flbida 
every  moment  som6  new  testimony  of  his  own 
subjection  7  If  choice  of  evil  be  freedom,  the 
felon  in  the  galleys  has  his  optidh  of  labour  or 
of  stripes.  The  Bostotiian  may  quit  his  house 
to  starve  in  the  fields.;  his  dog  may  refuse  to  set, 
and  smart  under  the  lash,  and  they  may  then  con* 
gratulate  each  other  upon  the  smiles  of  liberty, 
profuse  ofhliss  and  pregnant  vnth  ddiglU, 

To  treat  such  designs  as  serious,  would  be  to 
think  too  contemptuously  of  Bostonian  under- 
standings. The  artifice  indeed  is  not  new;  the 
blusterer  who  threatened  in  vain  to  destroy  his 
opponent,  has  sometimes  obtained  his  end,  by 
making  it  believed  that  he  would  hang  himself. 

But  terrors  and  pity  axe  not  the  only  means  by 
which  the  taxation  of  the  Americans  is  opposed. 
There  are  those  who  profess  to  use  them  only 
as  auxiliaries  to  reason  and  justice,  who  tell  us, 
that  to  tax  the  colonies  is  usurpation  and  op- 
pression, an  invasion  of  natural  and  legal  rights, 
and  a  violation  of  those  principles  which  support 
the  constitution  of  English  government 

This  ques(JQQ  in  ofVrcat  importance.  That  die 
Amencans  arc  able  to  bVar" laxallon  is  indubita- 
ble ;  that  their  refusal  maybe  overruled,  is  highly 
probable ;  but  power  is  no  sufficient  evidence  m 
truth.  Let  us  examine  our  own  claim,  and  the  ob- 
jections of  the  recusants,  with  caution  proportion- 
ed to  the  event  of  the  decision,  which  must  con- 
vict one  part  of  robbery,  or  the  other  of  rebellion.  . 

A  tax  is  a  payment  exacted  by  authority  from  t 
part  of  the  community  for  the  benefit  of  Uie  / 
whole.  From  whom,  and  in  what  proportion|f 
such  payment  shall  be  required,  and  to  what/ 
uses  it  shall  be  applied,  those  only  are  to  iudg^ . 
to  whom  government  is  intrusted.  In  the  critish  f 
dominions  taxes  are  apportioned,  levied,  and  I 
appropriated  by  the  states  assembled  in  pariia- 1 

Of  «very  empire  all  the  subordinate  commnni*  u 

,  es  are  liable  to  taxation,  because  they  all  shara    | 

he  benefits  of  government,  and  therefore  ought    j 

furnish  their  proportion  ffp)^  <yjj>ftiiBe.      —I 

uiave  never  openly  d^Med. 

That  it  is  their  duty  to  pay  the  costs  of  their  own 
safety,  they  seem  to  admit ;  nor  do  they  refuse 
their  contribution  to  the  exigencies,  whatever 
they  may  be,  of  the  British  empire ;  but  they 
make  this  participation  of  the  public  burden  a 
duty  of  very  uncertain  extent,  and  imperfect  ob- 
ligation, a  duty  temporary,  occasional,  and  elec- 
tive, of  which  they  reserve  to  themselves  the 
right  of  settling  the  degree^  the  time,  and  the 
duration, of  iudffing  when  it  maybe  required, 
and  when  it  naaljeen  performed. 

They  allow  to  the  supreme  power  nothing' 
more  than  the  liberty  of  notifying  to  them  its 
demands  or  its  necessities.  Oi  this  notificati(Mi 
they  profess  to  think  for  themselves,  how  far  it 
shall  influence  their  counsels,  and  of  the  necea- 
sities  alleged,  how  far  they  shall  endeavour  to 
relieve  them.  They  assume  the  exclusive  power 
of  settling  not  only  Che  mode  but  the  quantity  of 
(his  payment  "They  are  ready  to  co-operatfl 
wtth  all  the  other  dominiona  of  the  king;  but 
they  will  co-operate  by  no  means  which  they  do 
not  like,  and  at  no  greater  charge  than  they  are 
willing  to  bear.  • 

This  claim,  wild  as  it  may  seem,  this  claim. 
Which  supposes  dominion  without  authority, 
and  subjecta  without  subordination,  has  fbond 
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amonff  the  HbertiiMft  of  poiiCy  moAy  ckmoroiu 
and  naidy  vindicaton.  The  laws  of  natare, 
the  rights  of  hamanity,  the  faith  of  chaiiere,  the 
danger  of  liberty,  the  encroachments  of  usurpa- 
tion, haye  been  thundered  in  our  ear?,  sometimes 
by  interested  faction,  and  sometimes  by  honest 
stupidity. 

It  is  said  by  Fontenelle,  that  if  twenty  philo- 
sophers should  resolutely  deny  that  the  presence 
of  the  sun  makes  the  day,  he  will  not  despair 
:  but  whole  nations  may  adopt  the  opinion.    So 
[  many  political  dogmatists  have  denied  to  the 
;  Mother-country  the  power  of  taxing  the  Colonies, 
I  and  luive  enforced  their  denial  with  -so  much 
I  violence  of  outcry,  that  their  sect  is  already  very 
unumerous,  and  the  public  voice  suspends  its  de- 
jpision. 

In  moral  and  political  questions  the  contest 
between  interest  and  justice  has  been  often 
tedious  and  \>ften  fierce,  but  perhaps  it  never 
happened  before,  that  justice  found  much  oppo- 
sition with  interest  on  ner  side. 


It  IS  neces- 


gration  as 
nature,  or  settled  by  compact,  and  what  social 
or  political  rights  the  man  loses,  or  acquires, 
that  leaves  his  country  to  establish  himself  in  a 
distant  plantation. 

Of  two  modes  of  migration  the  history  of  man- 
kind informs  us,  and  so  far  as  I  can  yet  discover, 
of  two  only. 

In  countries  where  life  was  yet  unadjusted, 
,.  and  policy  unformed,  it  sometmies  happened 
that  by  the  dissensions  of  heads  of  families,  by 
the  ambition  of  daring  adventurers,  by  some 
accidental  pressure  of  distress,  or  by  the  mere 
discontent  of  idleness,  one  part  of  the  commu- 
nity broke  oflTfrom  the  rest,  and  numbers,  greater 
or  smaller,  forsook  their  habitations,  put  them- 
selves under  the  command  of  some  favourite  of 
fortune,  and  with  or  without  the  consent  of  their 
countrymen  or  2;o\K!mors,  went  out  to  see  what 
better  regions  they  could  occupy,  and  in  what 
place,  by  conqu^t  or  by  treaty,  they  could  gain 
a  habitation. 

Sons  of  enterprise  tike  these,  who  committed 
to  their  own  swords  their  hopes  and  their  lives, 
when  they  left  thoir  country,  became  another 
nation,  with  designs,  and  prospects,  and  inte- 
zeats  of  their  own.  They  looked  back  no  more 
to  their  former  home;  they  expected  no  help 
from  those  whom  they  had  left  behind ;  if  they 
eonquered,  they  conquered  for  themselves;  if 
they  were  destroyed,  they  were  not  by  any  other 
power  eithor  lamented  or  revenged. 

Of  this  kind  seem  to  have  been  all  the  migra- 
tions of  the  early  world,  whether  historical  or 
fiibulous,  and  of  this  kind  were  the  eruptions  of 
those  nations  which  from  the  North  invaded  the 
Roman  empire,  and  filled  Europe  with  new  sove- 
reignties. 

But  when  by  the  gradual  admission  of  wiser 
laws  and  gentler  manners,  society  became  more 
compacted  and  better  regulated,  it  was  found 
that  the  power  of  every  people  consisted  in 
union,  produced  by  one  common  interest,  and 
operating  in  joint  efforts  and  consistent  coun* 
eele. 

From  this  time  independence  perceptibly 
wasted  away.  No  part  of  the  naUon  was  per- 
nitted  to  act  for  itself    All  now  had  the  same 


enemies  and  the  same  fiiends:  the  goTemmeiit 
protected  individuals,  and  individuals  were  re- 

auired  to  refer  their  designs  to  the  prosperity  of 
le  government. 

By  this  principle  it  is,  that  states  are  fbnned 
and  consoudated.  Every  man  is  taasht  to  con- 
sider his  own  happiness  as  combined  ¥nth  the 
public  prosperity,  and  to  think  himself  great  and 
powernil,  m  proportion  to  the  greatness  and 
power  of  his  govemore. 

Had  the  western  continent  been  discovered 
between  the  fourth  and  tenth  century,  when  all 
the  northern  worid  was  in  motion;  and  had 
navigation  been  at  that  time  sufficiently  ad- 
vanced to  make  so  long  a  passage  easily  practi- 
cable, there  is  little  reason  for  doubting  but  the 
intumescence  of  nations  would  have  found  its 
vent,  like  all  other  expansive  violence,  where 
there  was  least  resistance  j  and  that  Huns  and 
Vandals,  instead  of  fighting  their  way  to  the 
south  of  Europe,  woum  have  gone  by  thousands 
and  by  myriaos  under  their  several  cniefs  to  take 
possession  of  regions  smiling  with  pleasure  and 
waving  with  fertility,  from  which  the  naked 
inhabitants  were  unable  to  repel  them. 

Every  expedition  would  in  tnoee  days  of  laxity 
have  produced  a  distinct  and  independent  state. 
The  &ai.ndinavian  heroes  laight  have  divided 
the  country  among  them,  and  have  sOTead  the 
feudal  subdivision  of  regality  from  Uudaon^ 
Bay  to  the  Pacific  Ooean. 

But  Columbus  came  five  or  six  hnndredyears 
too  late  for  the  candidates  of  sovereignty.  When 
he  formed  his  project  of  discovery,  the  fluctua- 
tions of  miUtary  turbulence  had  subaded,  and 
Europe  began  to  regain  a  settled  form,  by  esta 
blished  government  and  regular  subonlination. 
No  man  could  any  longer  erect  himself  into  a 
chieflain,  and  lead  out  his  fellow-subjects  by  his 
own  authority  to  plimder  or  to  war.  He  that 
committed  any  act  oT  hostility  by  land  or  sea, 
without  the  commission  of  some  acknowledged* 
sovereign,  was  considered  by  all  mankind  as  a 
robber  or  pirate,  names  which  were  now  of  little 
credit,  ana  of  which  therefore  no  man  Was  am- 
bitious. 

Columbus  in  a  remoter  time  would  have  found 
his  way  to  some  discontented  lord,  or  some 
younger  brother  of  a  petty  sovereign,  who  would 
have  taken  fire  at  his  proposal,  and  have  quickly 
kindled  with  equal  heat  a  troop  of  followers ; 
they  would  have  built  ships,  or  have  seized  them, 
ana  have  wandered  with  him  at  all  adveotures 
as  far  as  they  could  keep  hope  in  their  company. 
But  the  age  being  now  past  of  vagrant  excurnon 
and  fortuitous  hostility,  he  was  under  the  neces- 
sity of  travelling  from  court  to  court,^  scorned 
and  repulsed  as  a  wild  projector,  an  idle  pro- 
miser  of  kingdoms  in  the  clouds ;  nor  has  any 
part  of  the  world  yet  had  reason  to  rejoice  that 
he  found  at  last  reception  and  eniplo3rmenL 

In  the  same  year,  in  a  year  hitherto  disastrous 
to  mankind,  by  the  Portuguese  was  d^coveM 
the  passage  of  the  Indies,  and  by  the  Spaniards 
the  coast  of  America.  The  nations  of  Europe 
were  fired  with  boundless  expectations,  and  the 
discoverers  pursuing  their  enterprise,  made  con* 
Quests  in  both  hemispheres  of  wide  extenL  But 
tne  adventurers  were  not  contented  with  plnn 
der :  though  they  took  gold  and  silver  to  tnem 
selves,  they  seized  islands  and  kingdonn  in  the 
name  of  their  sovereigns.    When  a  new  leffoa 
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WM  g«iiMd,  a  governor  was  appointed  by  Ifaat 
power  which  had  given  the  commission  to  the 
oonoueror ;  nor  have  I  met  with  any  European 
but  otukelcy  of  Ix>ndon  that  formed  a  desi^  of 
exalting  himself  in  the  newly-found  countries  to 
independent  dominion. 

To  secure  a  conquest,  it  was  always  necessary 
to  plant  a  colony,  and  territories  thus  occupied 
and  settled  were  rightly  considered  as  mere  ex- 
tensions, or  processes  of  empire ;  as  ramifica- 
tions which,  by  the  circulation  of  one  public  inte- 
rest, communicated  with  the  original  source  of 
dominion,  and  which  were  kept  mNirishing  and 
spreading  by  the  radical  vigour  of  the  Mother- 
country. 

The  colonies  of  En; 
frotr^  tftflSB  Of  UlllKP  M 

coJisllRJIIOiniMm  A'Ulli  llUiirs.  All  government 
is  ultimately  aj}d  essentially  absolute,  but  subor- 
dinate societies  may  have  more  immunities,  or 
individuals  greater  hberty,  as  the  operations  of 
government  are  differently  conducted.  An  Eng- 
lishman in  the  common  course  of  life  and  action 
feels  no  restrainL  An  English  colony  has  very 
liberal  powos  of  regulating  its  own  manners  and 
adiusting  its  own  affairs.  But  an  English  indi- 
vidual may  by  the  supreme  authority  be  de- 
prived of  liberty,  and  a  colony  divested  of  its 
powers  for  reasons  of  which  that  authority  is  the 
4»nlyjuc^ 

In  sovereignty  there  are  no  gradations.  There 

V^tKnUBSBSf^SyS^^^Sen^S^niB  limited 
consulshin ;  but  there  can  be  no  limited  govern- 
ment. There  must  in  every  society  be  some 
power  or  other  from  which  there  is  no  appeal, 
which  admits  no  restrictions,  which  pervades 
the  whole  mass  of  the  community,  regulates  and 
adjusts  all  subordination,  enacts  laws  or  repeals 
them,  erects  or  annuls  judicatures,  extends  or 
contracts  privileges,  exempt  itself  from  question 
or  control,  and  Iwunded  only  by  physical  neces- 
sity. 

.  By  this  power,  wherever  it  subsists,  all  legis- 
taTtorriind  jurisdiction  is  animated  and  main- 
taiDcd.  From  this  all  legal  rights  are  emana- 
tions, which,  whether  equitably  or  not,  may  be 
legally  recalled.  It  is  not  infallible,  for  it  nay 
do  wron«f ;  but  it  is  irresistible,  for  it  can  be  re- 
sisted only  by  rebellion,  by  cm  act  which  makes 
it  questionable  what  shall  be  thenceforward  the 
eupreme  power. 

An  English  oolony  is  a  number  of  persons,  to 
whom  the  king  grants  a  charter,  permitting  them 
to  settle  in  some  distant  country,  and  enabiin? 
them  to  constitute  a  corporation,  enjo3riii^  such 
powers  as  the  charter  grants,  to  be  admimstered 
in  such  forms  as  the  charter  prescribes.  As  a 
corporation,  they  make  laws  for  themselves ;  but 
as  a  corporation  subsisting  by  a  grant  from 
higher  autliority,  to  the  control  of  that  authority 
thev  continue  subject. 

As  men  are  placed  at  a  greater  distance  from 
the  supreme  council  of  the  kingdom,  they  must 
be  intrusted  with  ampler  liberty  of  regulating 
their  conduct  by  their  own  wisdom.  As  they 
are  more  secluded  from  easy  recourse  to  national 
iudioature,  they  must  be  more  extensively  com- 
missioned to  pass  judgment  on  each  other. 

For  this  reason  our  more  important  and  opu- 
lent colonies  see  the  appearance  and  feel  ttie 
effect  of  a  regular  legislature,  which  in  some 
Peaces  has  acted  so  long  with  unquestioned  au- 
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thoiity,  that  it  has  forgotten  wiienoe  tiiat  antho* 
rity  was  originally  derived. 

To  their  charters  the  p-nlnni<»«  nw^^  ^j^ « ^^hft   1 
cdFpBffRRJBS^TBBIfTprtittiirt'^JH 
4cilUiitiis  uf  liiguUllUII,  lARftRtSinistralion 
justice,  the  security  of  property,  are  all  bestowed 
upon  them  by  the  royal  grant.     Without  their 
charter  there  would  be  no  power  among  them, 
by  which  any  law  could  be  made,  or  duties  en- 
joined, any  debt  recovered,  or  criminal  punished. 

A  charter  is  a  grant  of  certain  powers  or^ri- 
vilegflB  glVWitU  11  pafToT  Ihe'gflfllfaunityTor  tKe 
adVaumgBuf  tlm  who1e;~afMrtg'"t!!ererore  HaM© 


by  lift  HatUW  16  dhaiiige  oF to  revocation.  Every 
acTorgUveruiUBIll'atms  at  public  good.  A  chai^ 
gland  df<f«i'  r^  qyhefwiae  tsr,  which  experience  has  shown  to  be  detrimeiK 
irons,  tnan  as  the  Engiisn  lal  to  the  nation  is  to  be  repealed  ;  because  ge- 
neral prosperity  must  always  be  preferred  to  pai^ 
ticular  interest  If  a  charter  be  used  to  evil  pur^ 
poses,  it  is  forfeited,  as  the  weapon  is  taken  away 
which  is  injuriously  employed. 

The  charter  therefore  by  which  provincial 
gdverniVl^ll'lB  ai«  inJUItilUie(l^liIay't)e' always  le- 
gally, and  where  it  is  either  inconvenient  in  it* 
nature  or  misapplied  in  its  use,  may  be  equitably 
repealed;  by  such  repeal  the  whole  fabric  of 
suDordination  is  immediately  destroyed,  and  the 
constitution  sunk  at  once  into  a  chaos :  the  80> 
ciety  is  dissolved  into  a  tumult  of  individuaLs, 
witnout  authority  to  command,  or  obligation  to 
obey ;  without  any  punishment  of  wron^  but 
by  personal  resentment,  or  any  protection  of 
nght  but  by  the  hand  of  the  possessor. 

A  colony  is  to  the  MotJMifeCQrottY.as  a  mem- 
bei   10  Me  BW9,  'fl^'Hving  its   action  "and  ifs 

general  principle  of  vitality ; 
receiving  from  the  body,  and  communicating  to 
it  all  the  benefits  and  evils  of  health  and  disease ; 
liable  in  dangerous  maladies  to  sharp  applica«> 
tions,  of  which  the  body  however  must  pieLrtake 
the  pain  ^  and  exposed,  if  incurably  tainted,  to 
amputation,  by  which  the  body  likewise  will  be 
mutilated. 

The  Mother-coanti^  always  considers  th» 
cOtonvw  tlllIR"CflftYi"i5cTed]p  'KS'jUkfty^'f'tlSeir}  lift 
prospBfltyw  TfKhapptflWrbf  either,  is  the  pro- 
sper!^ or  unhappiness  of  both:  not  perhaps  of 
both  in  the  same  degree,  for  the  body  may  sub- 
sist, though  less  commodiously,  without  a  limb, 
but  the  limb  must  perish  if  it  be  parted  from  the 
body. 

Oiir  ftn1^yiiV.y  tf^ytfj^f^  linwftirer  distant,  have 
be^  hitherto  treated  as  constitue'nt  parts  of  "the 
Brittsh"  empire.  The  mhabitants  incorporated 
by  English  oharters,  are  entitled  to  all  the  rights 
01  Englishmen.  They  are  governed  by  English 
lawSj  entitled  to  English  dignities,  regulate!  by 
English  counsels,  and  protected  by  English  arms ; 
and  it  seems  to  follow  1^  consequence  not  easily 
avoided,  that  they  are  subject  to  English  govern- 
ment, and  chargeable  by  English  taxation. 

To  him  that  considers  the  nature,  the  original, 
the  progress,  and  the  constitution  of  the  colonies, 
who  remembers  that  the  firat  disooverere  had 
commissions  from  the  crown^  that  the  first  settlers 
owe  to  a  charter  their  civil  forms  and  regular  ma- 
gistracy, and  that  all  personal  immunities  and 
legal  securities,  by  which  the  condition  of  the 
subject  has  been  from  time  to  time  improved, 
have  been  extended  to  the  colonists,  it  will  not 
be  doubted  but  the  parliament  of  England  has  a 
right  to  hind  them  oy  statotes,  and  Co  bmd  IAmi 
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Ml  «S  ratet  «o%a(Meo«f,  and  has  therefore  a  na- 
tural and  constitiiiional  power  of  laying  upon 
them  any  tax  or  impast,  whether  external  or  in- 
ternal, upon  thtf  product  ofland,  or  the  manufao- 
Itures  of  industry,  in  the  exigencies  of  war,  or  in 
the  time  of  profound  peace,  for  the  defence  of 
America,^  the  purpose  of  raLting  a  revenuty  or 
for  any  other  end  beiielicial  to  tlie  empire. 
There  are  sonie,  and  tliose  not  inconsiderable 
for  number,  nor  contemptible  for  knowledge, 
who  except  the  power  of  taxation  from  the  gene- 
ral dominion  of  parliamt'iu,  and  hold,  that  what- 
ever degrees  of  obedience  may  be  exacted,  or 
whatever  auth«inty  may  bv2  exercised  in  other, 
acts  of  govcmmcni,  iliero  is  still  reverence  to  be 
paid  to  money,  and  that  Ingislution  passes  its 
limits  when  it  violates  the  purse. 
\i  Of  this  exception,  wliich,  by  a  head  not  fully 
imprecated  with  ]M)litics,  is  not  easily  compre- 
hended, it  is  alleged  as  an  unanswerable  reason, 
that  the  colonies  send  no  representatives  to  the 
House  of  Commons. 

It  is,  say  the  Am:3rican  advocates,  the  natural 
distinction  of  a  freeman,  and  the  legal  privilege 
of  an  Englishman,  that  he  is  able  to  call  hts  pos- 
sessions his  own,  that  he  can  sit  secure  in  th£ 
enjoyment  of  inheritance  or  acquisition,  that  his 
house  is  fortified  by  the  law,  and  that  nothing 
can  be  taken  from  him  but  by  his  own  consent. 
This  consent  ia  given  for  every  man  by  his  repre- 
aentative  in  paiSament  The  Americans  unre- 
presented, cannot  consent  to  English  taxations 
as  a  corporation,  and  they  will  not  consent  as  in- 
dividuals. 
,  Of  this  argument,  it  has  been  observed  by 

•  *  ,  more  than  one,  that  its  force  extends  equally  to 
1  \  '  all  other  laws,  for  a  freeman  is  not  to  be  exposed 
]  to  punishment,  or  be  called  to  any  onerous  ser- 
vice, but  by  his  own  consent.    The  Congress 
has  extracted  a  position  from  the  fanciful  Mon- 
tesquieu, that  "  m  a  free  state  every  man  being 
a  free  agent,  ought  to  be  concerned  in  his  own 
government."    Whatever  is  true  of  taxation,  is 
,   I  true  of  every  other  law,  that  he  who  is  bound  by 
'  it,  without  his  consent,  is  not  free,  for  he  is  not 
!  concerned  in  his  own  government. 

He    that  denies  the    RnfrliaK    nnrlmmft||^   thri 
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^  ,iute 

ITfemsclvGi,  ^  1  ney  Tiave  always  admitted 
in^fute's  2br  the  pimishment  of  offences,  and  for 
the  redress  or  prevention  of  inconveniences ;  and 
the  reception  of  any  law  draws  after  it,  by  a 
chain  which  cannot  be  broken,  the  unwelcome 
necessity  of  submitting  to  taxation. 

That  a  freeman  is  governed  hy  himself^  or  by 
laws  to  which  he  has  consented,  is  a  position  of 
'    mighty  sound ;  but  every  man  tlmt  utters  it,  with 
;    whatever  confidence,  and  every  man  that  hears 
!    it,  with  whatever  acquiescence,  if  consent  be 
I    supposed  to  imply  the  power  of  refusal,  feels  it 
'    to  be  false.     We  virtually  and  impiiciiiy  allow 
\    the  institutions  of  any  government  of  which  we 
'   enjoy  the  benefit,  and  solicit  the  protection.    In 
wide-extended  dominions,  though   power  has 
been  diffused  with  the  most  even  hand,  yQt  a 
very  small  part  of  the  people  are  either  prima- 
rily or  secondarily  consulted  in  legislation.    The 
biuiiiess  of  the  public  must  be  done  by  delega- 
tion. The  choice  of  delegates  is  made  by  a  select 
mmber,  and  those  wha  are  not  filactors  stand 


idle  and  helpless  .spectators  of  the 
vDhdUy  uticoneemeJ  in  the  goMmmcMl  rf 

Of  the  electors,  thQ  hap  is  but  Uttle  better. 
They  are  often  far  firom  unaniiAity  in  their 
choice,  and  where  the  numbers  approadi  to 
equality,  almost  half  masfrbe  governed  not  only 
without,  but  against  their  choice. 

How  any  man  can  have  consented  to  instita 
tions  established  in  distant  ages,  it  will  be  diffi 
cult  to  explain.  In  tlie  ragst  favourite  resideooe 
of  liberty,  the  consent  of  individuals  is  merely 
passive,  a  tacit  admission,  in  every  commuiutyy 
of  the  terms  which  that  oommumty  grams  and 
requires.  As  all  are  bom  the  subjects  of  some 
state  or  other,  we  may  be  said  lo  nave  been  all 
bom  consenting  to  some  system  of  government. 
Other  consent  than  this,  the  condition  of  civil  life 
does  not  allow.  It  is  the  unmeaning  clamom'  of 
the  pedants  of  policy,  the  delirious  dream  of  r»> 
publican  fanaticism. 

But  hear,  ye  sons  and  daughters  of  liberty, 
the  sounds  which  the  winds  are  wafting  from  the 
Western  Continent  The  Americans  are  idling 
one  another,  what,  if  we  may  judge  from  tbisr 
noisy  triumph,  they  have  but  lately  discovered, 
and  what  yet  is  a  very  important  trath,  '^  Thai 
they  are  entitled  to  life,  liberty,  and  property, 
and  that  they  have  never  ceded  to  any  sovcracii 
power  whatever  a  right  to  dispose  of  either  wi&- 
out  their  consent" 

While  this  resolution  stands  alon^  the  Amfr> 
ricans  are  free  from  singularity  of  opinion:  thtM' 
wit  has  not  yet  betrayed  them  to  heresy.  While 
th/sy  speak  as  the  naked  sons  of  nature,  they 
claim  out  what  is  claimed  by  other  men.  ana 
have  withheld  nothing  but  what  all  withhoUL 
They  are  here  upon  firm  ground,  behind 
trenchments  which  never  can  be  forced. 

Humanity  is  very  unUbrm.    The 
have  this  resemblance  to  Europeans,  that  they 
do  not  always  know  when  they  are  well.  They 
soon  quit  the  fortress  that  could  neither  have 
been  mined  by  sophistry,  nor  battered  by  decla- 
mation.   Their  next  resolution  declares,  that 
'*  Their  ancestors,  who  first  settled  the  colonies,  '. 
were,  at  the  time  of  their  emigration  from  the 
~  ~otherKx>untry,  entitled  to  all  the  rights,  liber-  .  * 
ties,  and  immunities  of  free  and  natimJ-bom  <^ 
subjects  within  the  redm  of  Elngland."  | ' 

This  likewise  is  trae ;  but  i^^ien  this  is  grant- 
ed,  their  boast  of  original  rights  is  at  an  end  ; 
they  are  no  longer  in  a  state  of  nature.    Theoe 
lords  of  themsdves,  these  kmss  of  me,  these' 
demi-gods  of  independence,  sinR  down  to  eolo-  '' 
nists,  govemed  by  a  charter.    If  their  ancestora 
were  subjects  they  acknowledged  a  soverdon ; 
if  they  had  a  right  to  English  privileges,  tney 
were  accountable  to  En^ush  lawsy  and  what 
must  grieve  the  lover  of  liberty  to  discover,  had 
ceded  to  the  king  and  parUament^  whether  the   , 
right  or  not,  at  least  the  power  of  disposing  wiUh-  . 
out  their  eonsenty  of  their  lives,  Hberites,  and  pr^   . 
perties.     It  th<raore  is  required  of^  them  to  i 
prove,  that  the  parliament  never  ceded  to  them 
a  dispensation  from  that  obedience,  which  they 
owe  as  natural-bom  subjects,  or  any  degree  oif 
independence  er  immuni^  not  enjoyed  by  other 
Er^lishmen. 

They  say,  That  by  such  emigration  tiiey  by 
no  means  forfeited,  surrendered,  or  lost  any  oif 
those  rights;  but  that  lAcy  tMn^  sM  tkmr  ^ 
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MMymciU  ^  ott  sieh  tf  tkem  aa  their  local  and 
Jur  ckreunuUmets  enahU  them  to  exereiae  and 

TliAt  they  who  foim  a  aettlement  hy  a  lawfal 
charter,  havins  committed  no  crime,  forfeit  no 
privileges,  will  be  readily  confessed :  but  what 
they  do  not  forfeit  by  any  judicial  sentence,  they 
may  lose  by  natural  effects.  As  man  can  be  but 
in  one  place  at  once,  he  cannot  have  the  advan- 
ti^  of  multiplied  residence.  He  that  will 
enjoy  the  brightness  of  sunshine,  must  quit  the 
coolnessof  the  shade.  He  who  ffoes  voluntarily 
to  America,  cannot  complain  of  losing  what  hie 
leaves  in  Europe.  He  perhaps  had  a  right  to 
vote  for  a  knight  or  burgess ;  by  crossing  the 
Atlantic,  he  has  not  nullified  his  right ;  but  he 
has  made  its  exertion  no  longer  possible.*  By 
his  own  choice  he  has  left  a  country  where  he 
had  a  vote  and  little  property,  for  another  where 
he  has  great  property,  but  no  vote.  But  as  this 
preference  was  deliberate  and  unconstrained,  he 
IS  still  eoneemed  in  the  gmemment  qfhinuelf;  he 
has  reduced  himself  from  a  voter  to  one  of  the 
innumerable  multitude  that  have  no  vote.  He 
has  truly  ceded  hie  rights  but  he  still  is  governed 
by  his  own  consent ;  because  he  has  consented 
to  throw  his  atom  of  interest  into  the  general 
mass  of  the  community.  Of  the  consequences 
of  his  own  act  he  has  no  cause  to  complain ;  he 
has  chosen,  or  intended  to  choose,  the  greater 
good ;  he  is  represented,  as  himself  desued,  in 
the  general  representation. 

But  the  privileges  of  an  American  scorn  the 
limits  of  place ;  they  are  part  of  himself,  and  can- 
not be  lost  by  departure  from  his  country ;  they 
float  in  the  air,  or  glide  under  the  ocean. 

Dorie  amara  suam  non  intermiaceat  uadam. 

A  planter,  wherever  he  settles,  is  not  only  a 
freeman,  but  a  legislator,  vHimperator,  ihi  Roma, 
**  As  the  Elnglish  colonists  arc  not  represented  in 
the  British  pariiament,  they  are  entitled  to  a  free 
and  exclusive  power  of  legislation  in  their  several 
legislatures,  in  all  cases  of  taxation  and  internal 
polity,  subject  only  to  the  negative  of  the  sove- 
reign, in  such  manner  as  lu^  been  heretofore 
used  and  accustomed.  We  cheerfully  consent 
to  the  operation  of  such  acts  of  the  British  par- 
liament as  are  bona  fide  restrained  to  the  regula- 
tion of  onr  external  commerce— excluding  every 
idea  of  taxation,  internal  or  external,  for  raising 
a  revenue  on  the  subjects  of  America  without 
their  consent" 

Their  reason  for  this  claim  is,  '*That  the 
foundation  of  English  liberty,  and  of  all  govern- 
ment, is  a  ri^ht  in  the  people  to  participate  in 
their  legislative  counciL" 

"•  They  inherit,"  &ey  say,  "from  theh  ances- 
tors, the  right  wluch  their  ancestors  possessed, 
of  enjoying  all  the  privileges  of  Englishmen.'* 
That  they  inherit  the  ri^ht  of  their  ancestors,  is 
allowed ;  but  they  can  inherit  no  more.  Their 
ancestors  left  a  country  where  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people  were  elected  by  men  par- 
ticularly ^uahfied,  and  where  those  who  wanted 
qualifications,  or  who  did  not  use  them,  were 
bound  by  the  decisions  of  men,  whom  they  had 
not  deputed. 


•  Orthwrearoninf,  I  owe  part  to  a  convoptalion  with 
SiiJohnHawkiiw. 


The  oolonistH  are  the  descendants  of  bmd^ 
who  either  had  no  vote  in  elections,  or  who  vo- 
luntarily resigned  them  for  somethmg,  in  their 
opinion,  of  more  estimation ;  they  have  there- 
fore exactly  what  their  ancestors  left  them,  noC 
a  vote  in  making  laws,  or  in  constituting  Ic^ie- 
lators,  but  the  happiness  of  being  protectea  by 
law,  and  the  duty  of  obeying  it 

What  their  ancestors  did  not  carry  with  theniy 
neither  they  nor  their  descendants  have  since 
acquired.  They  have  not  by  abandoning  their 
part  in  one  legislature,  obtained  the  power  of 
constituting*  another,  exclusive  and  independoity 
any  more  than  the  multitudes,  who  are  now 
debarred  from  voting,  have  a  right  to  erect  a  se- 
parate parliament  for  themselves. 

Men  are  wrong  for  want  of  sense,  but  they 
are  wrong  by  halves  for  want  of  spirit  Since 
the  Americans  have  discovered  that  they  can  ' 
make  a  parliament,  whence  comes  it  that  they 
do  not  think  themselves  equally  empowered  to 
make  a  king  ?  If  they  are  subjects,  whose  go- 
vernment is  constituted  by  a  charter,  they  can 
form  no  body  of  independent  legislature.  If  their 
rights  are  inherent  and  undented,  they  may  by 
their  own  sufirages  encircle  with  a  diadem  the 
brows  of  Mr.  Cusliing. 

It  is  farther  declared  by  the  Congress  of  Phi- 
ladelphia, *'  That  his  Majesty's  colonies  are  en- 
titled to  ail  the  privileges  ana  immunities  grant- 
ed and  confirmed  to  uem  by  royal  charters,  or 
secured  to  them  by  their  several  codes  of  pro- 
vincial laws." 

The  first  clause  of  this  resolution  is  eaoly  un- 
derstood, and  will  be  readily  admitted.  To  all 
the  privileges  which  a  charter  can  convey,  they 
are  by  a  royal  charter  evidently  entitied.  The 
second  clause  is  of  greater  difficulty :  for  how 
can  a  provincial  law  secure  privileges  or  immu- 
nities to  a  province  ?  Provincial  laws  may  grant 
to  certain  individuals  of  the  province  the  enjoy- 
ment of  ffainful,  or  an  immunity  from  onerous^ 
offices ;  tiiey  may  operate  upon  the  people  to 
whom  they  relate;  but  no  province  can  confer 
provincial  privileges  on  itseul  They  may  have 
a  ri^t  to  all  which  the  king  has  ^en  them ; 
but  If  is  ^  conceit  of  the  other  hemisphere,  that 
men  have  a  right  to  all  which  they  have  given  to 
themselves. 

A  corporation  is  considered  in  law  as  an  ii^ 
dividual,  and  can  no  more  extend  its  own  immu- 
nities than  a  man  can  by  his  own  choice  assume 
difipnities  or  tiUea. 

The  legislature  of  a  colony  (let  not  the  com- 
parison be  too  much  disdained)  is  only  the  ves- 
try of  a  larger  parish,  which  may  lay  a  cess  on 
the  inhabitants,  and  enforce  the  payment;  but 
can  extend  no  influence  beyond  its  own  district 
must  modify  its  particular  regulations  by  the 
general  law,  and  whatever  may  be  its  internal 
expenses,  is  still  liable  to  taxes  laid  by  superior 
authority. 

The  charters  given  to  different  provinces  are 
difierent,  and  no  general  ri<iht  can  be  extracted 
from  them.  The  charter  of  Pennsylvania,  where 
this  congress  of  anarchy  has  been  impudentiy 
held,  contains  a  clause  admitting  in  express 
terms  taxation  by  the  pariiament  If  in  the 
other  charters  no  such  reserve  is  made,  it  must 
have  been  omitted  as  not  necesf«ary,  because  it 
is  implied  in  the  nature  of  subordinate  govern- 
ment   They  who  are  subject  to  laws,  are  Kthle 
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to  taxes.  IT  any  such  immiiiiity  had  been 
granted,  it  ia  still  revocable  by  the  legislature, 
and  ottjriit  to  be  revoked,  as  contrary  to  the  pub- 
lic good,  which  is  in  every  charter  ultimately 
intended. 

Suppose  it  true  that  any  such  exemption  is 
contained  in  the  charter  of  Maryland,  it  can  be 
pleaded  only  by  the  Maiylanders.  It  is  of  no 
use  for  any  otner  province ;  and  with  regard 
even  to  them,  must  nave  been  considered  as  one 
of  the  grants  in  which  the  king  has  been  de- 
ceived, and  annulled  as  mischievous  to  the  pub- 
lic, by  sacrificing  to  one  little  settlement  the 
general  interest  of  the  empire ;  as  infringing  the 
system  of  dominion,  and  violating  the  compact 
of  government  But  Dr.  Tucker  has  shown,  that 
even  this  charter  promises  no  exemption  from 
parliamentary  taxes. 

In  the  controversy  agitated  about  the  begin- 
ning of  this  century,  whether  the  English  laws 
coiud  bind  Ireland,  Davenant,  who  defended 
a^nst  Molyneux  the  claims  of  England,  con- 
ij(    sidered  it  as  necessary  to  prove  nothing  more, 
i^  i   than  that  the  present  Irish  must  be  deemed  a 
]  I  colony. 
^       The  necessary  connexion  of  representatives 
with  taxes,  seems  to  have  sunk  deep  into  many 
of  those  minds  that  admit  sounds  without  their 
meaning. 

Our  nation  is  represented  in  parliament  by  an 
assembly  as  numerous  as  can  well  consist  with 
order  and  despatch,  chosen  by  persons  so  differ- 
ently ^ualifiea  in  dificrent  places,  that  the  mode 
of  choice  seems  to  be,  for  tne  most  part,  formed 
by  chance,  and  settled  by  custom.  Of  indi- 
viduals, far  the  greater  part  have  no  vote,  and  of 
the  voters,  few  have  any  personal  knowledge 
of  hhn  to  whom  they  intrust  &eir  liberty  and 
fortune. 

Yet  this  representation  has  the  whole  effect 
expected  or  desired ;  that  of  spreading  so  wide 
the  care  of  general  interest,  ana  the  participation 
of  public  counsels,  that  the  advantage  or  corrup- 
tion of  particular  men  can  seldom  operate  with 
much  injury  to  the  public. 

For  this  reason  many  populous  and  opulent 
towns  neither  enjoy  nor  desire  particular  repre- 
sentatives: they  are  included  in  the  general 
scheme  of  public  administration,  and  cannot 
BuSer  but  with  the  rest  of  the  empire. 

It  is  urged  that  the  Americans  have  not  the 
same  security,  and  that  a  British  legislator  may 
wanton  with  their  property ;  yet  if  it  be  true, 
that  their  wealth  is  our  wealthy  and  that  their 
ruin  will  be  our  ruin,  the  parliament  has  the 
same  interest  in  attending  to  them,  as  to  any 
other  part  of  the  nation.  The  reason  why  we 
place  any  confidence  in  our  representatives  is, 
that  they  must  share  in  the  good  or  evil  which 
their  counsels  shall  produce.  Their  share  is, 
udeed,  commonly  consequential  and  remote; 
but  it  is  not  oden  possible  that  any  immediate 
advantage  can  be  extended  to  such  numbers  as 
may  prevail  against  it  We  are  therefore  as 
secure  against  intentional  depravations  of  go- 
yemment,  as  human  wisdom  can  make  us,  and 
upon  this  security  the  Americans  may  venture 
to  repose. 

It  is  said  by  the  Old  Member  who  has  writ- 
ten an  Appeal  against  the  tax,  that  "  as  the  pro- 
duce of  American  labour  is  spent  in  British 
manuiBcUires,  the  balance  of  trade  is  greatly 


against  them;  wliateyer  yon  take  diredty  in 
taxes,  is  in  effect  taken  from  your  own  com- 
merce. If  the  minister  seizes  the  money  with 
which  the  American  should  pay  his  debts  and 
come  to  market,  the  merchant  cannot  expect 
him  as  a  customer,  nor  can  the  debts  already 
contracted  be  paid. — Suppose  we  obtain  from 
America  a  miUion,  instead  of  one  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds,  it  would  be  supplying  one  personal 
exigence  by  the  future  ruin  of  our  commerce.'* 

Part  of  this  is  true ;  but  the  Old  Member  seems 
not  to  perceive,  that  if  his  brethren  of  the  legis 
lature  Know  this  as  well  as  himself,  the  Ameri 
cans  are  in  no  danger  of  oppression,  since  by 
men  commonly  |Vovident  they  must  be  so  taxec^ 
as  that  we  may  not  lose  one  way  what  we  gain 
another. 

The  same  Old  Member  has  discovered  'that 
the  judges  formeriy  thought  it  illegal  to  tax  Ire-  ; 
lan(i,  and  declares,  that  no  cases  can  be  more  '. 
alike  than  those  of  Ireland  and  America ;  yec  | 
the  judges  whom  he  quotes  have  mentioned  a  i 
difference.  Ireland,  they  say,  hath  a  j^arHamaU 
of  Us  own.  When  any  Colony  has  an  indepen- 
dent parliament  acknowiedfl^ed  by  the  painio- 
ment  of  Britain,  the  cases  will  diner  less.  Yet 
by  the  6  Geo.  I.  chap.  5,  the  acts  of  the  British 
parliament  bind  Ireland. 

It  is  urged,  that  when  Wales,  Duiham,  and 
Chester,  were  divested  of  their  particular  privi- 
leges, or  ancient  government,  and  reduced  to 
the  state  of  English  counties,  they  had  represent 
tatives  assigned  to  them. 

To  those  from  whom  something  had  been 
taken,  something  in  return  might  properly  be 
given.  To  the  Americans  their  charters  are  leJt 
as  they  were,  nor  have  they  lost  any  thing  except 
that  of  which  their  sedition  has  depriv^  them. 
If  they  were  to  be  represented  in  parliament, 
something  would  be  granted,  though  nothing  is 
withdrawn. 

The  inhabitants  of  Chester,  Durham,  and 
Wales,  were  invited  to  exchange  their  peculiar 
institutions  for  the  power  of  voting,  which  they 
wanted  before.  The  Americans  have  volunta- 
rily resigned  the  power  of  voting,  to  live  in  dis-,  • 
tant  and  separate  governments,  and  what  they 
have  voluntarily  quitted,  they  have  no  right  to 
claim. 

It  must  always  be  remembered,  that  they  are 
represented  by  the  same  virtual  representation  ' 
as  the  greater  part  of  Englishmen ;  and  that  if 
by  change  of  place  they  have  less  share  in  the 
legislature  than  is  proportionate  to  their  opu- 
lence, they  by  their  removal  gained  that  opulence, 
and  had  originally,  and  have  now,  their  choice 
of  a  vote  at  home,  or  riches  at  a  distance. 

We  are  told,  what  appears  to  the  Old  Mem- 
ber and  to  others  a  position  that  must  dii\-e  us 
into  inextricable  absurdity,  that  we  have  either 
no  right,  or  the  sole  right,  of  taxing  the  Colonies. 
The  meaning  is,  that  if  we  can  tax  them,  they 
cannot  tax  themselves ;  and  that  if  tliey  can  tax 
themselves,  we  cannot  tax  them.  We  answer, 
with  very  little  hesitation,  that  for  the  general 
use  of  the  empire  we  have  the  sole  right  of  tax- 
ing them.  If  they  have  contributed  any  thins* 
in  their  own  assemblies,  what  they  contribuled 
was  not  paid,  but  given ;  it  was  not  a  tax  or  tri 
bute,  but  a  present  Yet  they  have  the  natural 
and  legal  power  of  levying  money  on  themselves 
for  provincial  purposes,  of  providing  fiir  their 
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own  expense,  at  their  own  discretion.  Let  not 
tfiis  be  thought  new  or  strange ;  it  is  the  state  of 
every  parish  in  the  kingdom. 

The  friends  of  the  Americans  are  of  difierent 
opinions.  Some  think  that  being  unrepresented, 
they  ought  to  tax  themselves  ;  and  others,  that 
they  ought  to  have  representatives  in  the  British 
parliament 

If  the^  are  to  tax  themselves,  what  power  is 
to  remain  in  the  supreme  legislature/  That 
they  must  settle  their  own  mode  of  levying  their 
money,  is  supposed.  May  the  British  parlia- 
ment tell  them  how  much  tney  shall  contnbute? 
If  the  sum  may  be  prescribed,  they  will  return 
few  thanks  for  the  pKower  of  raising  it ;  if  they 
are  at  liberty  to  grant  or  to  deny,  they  are  no 
longer  subjects. 

If  they  are  to  be  represented,  what  number  of 
these  western  orators  are  to  be  admitted  ?  This, 
I  suppose,' the  parliament  must  settle ;  yet  if  men 
have  a  natural  and  unalienable  right  to  be  repre- 
sented, who  shall  determine  the  number  of  tneir 
delegates?  Let  us  however  suppose  them  to 
send  twenty-three,  half  as  many  as  the  kingdom 
of  Scotland,  what  will  this  representation  avail 
them?  To  pay  taxes  will  he  still  a  grievance. 
The  loye  of  monej  will  not  be  lessenixl,  nor  the 
power  of  getting  it  increased. 

Whither  will  this  necessity  of  representation 
drive  us  ?  Is  every  petty  settlement  to  be  out 
of  the  reach  of  government,  till  it  has  sent  a 
senator  to  parliament ;  or  may  two  of  them,  or 
a  greater  number,  be  forced  to  unite  in  a  single 
deputation?  What  at  last  is  the  difierence  be- 
tween him  that  is  taxed  by  compulsion  without 
representation,  and  him  that  is  represented  by 
compulsion  in  order  to  be  taxed? 

For  many  reigns  the  House  of  Commons  was 
in  a  state  of  fluctuation :  new  burgesses  were 
added  fnm  time  to  time,  without  any  reason  now 
to  be  discovered ;  but  tbe  number  has  been  fixed 
for  more  than  a  century  and  a  half,  and  the 
king's  power  of  increasing  it  has  been  questioned. 
It  will  hardl]^  be  thought  fit  to  new-model  the 
constitation  m  favour  of  the  planters,  who,  as 
they  grow  rich,  may  buy  estates  in  Eng^nd,  and, 
without  any  innovation,  eficctually  represent 
their  native  colonies. 

The  friends  of  the  Americans,  indeed,  ask  for 
them  what  they  do  not  ask  for  themselves.  This 
inestimable  right  of  representation  they  have 
never  solicited  They  mean  not  to  exchange 
solid  money  for  such  airy  honour.  They  say, 
and  say  willingly,  that  they  cannot  conveniently 
be  represented ;  because  their  inference  is,  that 
they  cannot  be  taxed.  They  are  too  remote  to 
shfue  the  general  government,  and  therefore 
claim  the  pnvilege  of  goveminj^  themselves. 

Of  tll^e  principles  contained  m  the  resolutions 
of  the  Congress,  however  wild,  indefinite,  and 
obscure,  such  has  been  the  influence  upon  Ame- 
rican understanding,  that  from  New  England  to 
South  Carolina  there  is  formed  a  general  com- 
bination of  all  the  provinces  against  their  Mo- 
ther-country. The  madness  of  independence 
has  spread  from  colony  to  colony,  till  order  is 
lost,  and  government  despised,  and  all  is  filled 
with  misrule,  uproar,  violence,  and  confusion. 
To  be  quiet  is  disaflbction,  to  be  loyal  is  treason. 

The  Congress  of  Philadelpbia,  an  asspmbly 
convened  by  its  own  authority,  has  promulgated 
a  dodaration,  in  compliance  with  which  the 
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communication  between  Biifam  and  the  greatest 
part  of  North  America  is  now  suspended.  They 
ceased  to  admit  the  importation  of&nglish  goodis 
in  December,  1774,  and  determine  to  permit  the 
exportation  of  their  own  no  longer  than  to  No 
vember,  1775. 

This  might  seem  enough,  but  they  have  done 
more.  They  have  declared,  that  they  shall  treat 
all  as  enemies  who  do  not  concur  with  them  in 
disafiection  and  perverseness,  and  that  they  will 
trade  with  none  that  shall  trade  with  Britain. 

They  threaten  to  stigmatize  in  their  Gazette 
those  who  shall  consume  the  products  or  mer- 
chandise of  their  Mother-country,  and  are  now 
searching  suspected  houses  for  prohibited  goods. 

These  hostile  declarations  they  profess  them- 
selves ready  to  maintain  by  force.  They  have 
armed  the  militia  of  their  provinces,  and  seized 
the  public  stores  of  ammunition.  They  are 
therefore  no  longer  subjects,  since  they  refuse 
the  laws  of  their  sovereign,  and  in  delence  of 
that  refusal  are  making  open  preparations  for 
war. 

Being  now  in  their  own  opinion  free  states, 
they  are  not  only  raising  armies,  but  forming' 
alliances ;  not  only  hastening  to  rebel  themselves, 
but  seducinff  their  neighbours  to  rebellion.  They 
have  published  an  address  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Gtuebec,  in  which  discontent  and  resistance  are 
openly  incited,  and  with  very  respectful  mention 
of  the  sagacity  qf  Frmehmen  invite  them  to 
send  deputies  to  the  Congress  of  Philadelphia, 
to  that  seat  of  Virtue  and  Veracity,  whence  the 
people  of  England  are  told,  that  to  establish 
popery,  a  religion  fraught  with  sangwnary  and 
imjnoua  tenetSj  even  in  Cluebec,  a  country  of 
which  the  inhabitants  are  papists,  is  so  contrary 
to  the  constitution,  that  it  cannot  be  lawfully 
done  b^  the  le^slature  itself;  where  it  is  made 
one  of  the  articles  of  their  association,  to  de- 
prive the  conquered  French  of  their  religious 
establishment ;  and  whence  the  French  of  Q,ue- 
bec  arCp  at  the  same  time,  flattered  into  sedition, 
by  professions  of  expectiu]^  '*from  the  liberality 
of  sentiment  distinguishing  their  nation,  that 
difierence  of  religion  will  not  prejudice  them 
against  a  hearty  amity,  beeatue  the  transcendent 
nature  of  freedom  elevates  all  who  unite  in  the 
cause,  above  such  low-minded  infirmities." 

Gtuebec,  however,  is  at  a  great  distance.  They 
have  aimed  a  stroke  from  which  they  ifaay  hopo 
for  greater  and  more  speedy  mischief.  Thev 
have  tried  to  infect  the  people  of  England  with 
the  contagion  of  disloyalty.  Their  credit  is  hap- 
pily not  such  as  sives  tnem  influence  proper-' 
tionate  to  their  maRce.  When  they  talk  of  tneir 
pretended  immunities  guaratUeed  by  the  flighted 
faith  of  Gooemmentj  and  the  mott  solemn  compacts 
ioith  Engliah  Sovereigns,  we  think  ourselves  at 
liberty  to  inquire  when  the  faith  was  plighted, 
and  the  compact  made ;  and  when  we  can  only 
find  that  king  James  and  king  Charies  the  First 
promised  the  settlers  in  Massachusetts'  Bay, 
now  famous  by  the  appellation  of  Bostonians, 
exemption  from  taxes  for  seven  years,  we  infer 
with  Mr.  Maudit,  that  by  this  solemn  compact 
they  were,  after  the  expiration  of  the  stipulated 
term,  liable  to  taxation. 

When  they  apply  to  our  compassion,  by  tell- 
ing us  that  they  are  to  bo  carried  from  their 
own  country  to  be  tried  for  certain  oflences,  we 
are  not  so  ready  to  pity  them,  as  to  advise  them 
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not  to  ofiend.   While  they  are  innocent,  they  are 

fsafe. 
When  they  tell  of  laws  made  expressly  for 
their  punishment,  we  answer,  that  tumults  and 
sedition  were  always  punishable,  and  that  the 
new  law  preRcribes  only  the  mode  of  execution. 
When  It  is  said  that  llio  whole  V^wn  of  Boston 

Iis  distressed  for  a  misdemeanour  of  a  few,  we 
wonder  at  their  shamelcssness ;  for  we  know  that 
the  town  of  Boston,  and  all  the  associated  pro- 
vinces, are  now  in  rebellion  to  defend  or  justify 
the  criminals. 

If  frauds  in  the  imposts  of  Boston  are  tried  by 
commission  without  a  jury,  they  are  tried  here  in 
the  same  mode ;  and  why  should  the  Bostonians 
expect  from  us  more  tenderness  for  them  than  for 
ourselves  ? 

If  they  are  condemned  imheard,  it  is  because 
there  is  no  need  of  a  trial.  The  crime  is  manifest 
and  notorious.  All  trial  is  the  investigation  of 
something  doubtful.  An  Italian  philosopher  ob- 
serve that  no  man  desires  to  hear  what  he  has 
already  seen. 

I  If  their  assemblies  have  been  suddenly  dis- 
solved^ what  was  the  reason  ?  Their  deliberations 
were  indecent,  and  their  intentions  seditious. 
The  power  of  dissolution  is  granted  and  re8er\'ed 
for  such  times  of  turbulence.  Their  best  friends 
have  been  lately  soliciting  the  King  to  dissolve 
his  parliament,  to  do  what  th^y  so  loudly  complain 
ofsufiering. 

That  the  same  vengeance  involves  the  innocen^ 
and  guilty,  is  an  evil  to  be  lamented,  but  human 
caution  cannot  prevent  it,  nor  human  power  al- 
ways redress  it  To  bring  misery  on  those  who 
have  not  deserved  it,  is  part  of  the  aggregated 
guilt  of  rebellion. 

That  governors  have  been  sometimes  given 
them  only  that  a  great  man  might  get  ease  from 
importunity,  and  that  they  have  had  judges  not 
always  of  the  deepest  learning  or  the  purest  in- 
tegrity, we  have  no  great  reason  to  aoubt,  be- 
cause such  misfortunes  happen  to  ourselves. 
Whoever  is  governed,  will  aomedmcs  be  governed 
ill,  even  when  he  is  most  concerned  in  his  own 
gwtmfntnt» 

That  improper  officers  or  magistrates  are  sent, 
is  the  crime  or  folly  of  those  that  sent  them. 
When  incapacity  is  discovered,  it  ought  to  be  re- 
moved ;  if  corruption  is  detected  it  ought  to  be 
punish^.  No  government  could  subsist  for  a 
day,  if  single  errors  could  justify  defection. 

One  of  their  complaints  is  not  such  as  can  claim 
much  commiseration  from  the  softest  bosom. 
They  tell  us,  that  we  have  changed  our  conduct, 
and  that  a  tax  is  now  laid  by  parliament  on 
those  who  were  never  taxed  by  parliament  before. 
To  this  we  think  it  may  be  easily  answered,  that 
the  longer  they  have  been  spared,  the  better  they 
can  pay. 

It  IS  certftinly  not  much  tlieir  interest  to  repre- 
sent innovation  as  criminal  or  invidious ;  for  tliey 
have  introduced  into  the  history  of  mankind  a 
new  mode  of  disaffection,  iuid  have  given,  I 
believe,  the  first  example  of  a  proscription  pub- 
lished by  a  colony  a^^ninst  the  moilicr-countiy. 

To  what  is  uri^od  of  new  powers  granted  to 
the  Courts  of  Admiralty,  or  the  extension  of 
authority  conferred  on  the  judges,  it  may  be  an- 
swered m  afew  words,  that  they  have  tlicmselves 
made  such  regulations  noi^csstiry ;  tlmi  they  are 
established  Ua  the  prevention  of  greater  evils ;  at 


the  same  time  it  must  be  observed,  that  these 
powers  have  not  been  extended  since  the  rebellioo 
m  America, 

One  mode  of  persuasion  their  ingenuity  has 
suggested,  which  it  may  perhaps  be  less  easy  to 
resist.    That  we  may  not  look  with  indiflference 
on  the  American  contest,  or  imagine  that  the 
strug^e  is  for  a  claim,  which,  however  dedd»l, 
is  of  small  importance  and  remote  consequence,  / 
the  Philadelphian  Congress  has  taken  care  to/ 
inform  us,  that  they  are  resisting  the  demands  ol| 
parliament,  as  well  for  our  sakes  as  their  own.      I 
Their  keenness  of  perspicacity  has  enabled  1 
them  to  pursue  consequences  to  a  greater  distance; 
to  see  through  clouds  impervious  to  the  dinmess 
of  European  sight ;  and  to  iind,  I  know  not  how, 
that  when  tliey  are  taxed,  we  shall  be  enslaved. 

That  slavery  is  a  miserable  state,  we  have  heen 
often  told,  and  doubtless  many  a  Briton  iiill 
tremble  to  find  it  so  near  as  in  America ;  but 
how  it  will  be  brought  hitlier,  the  Congress  must 
inform  us.  The  question  might  distress  a  com- 
mon understanding ;  but  the  statesmen  of  the 
other  hemisphere  can  easily  resolve  it.  "Our 
ministers,"  they  say,  "  are  our  enemies,  and  if 
they  should  carry  the  point  of  taxation,  may  with 
the  same  army  enslave  us.  It  may  be  said,  we 
will  not  pay  them;  but  remember,"  say  the  . 
western  sages,  "  the  taxes  from  America,  and  we 
may  add  the  men,  and  ^mrticularly  the  Romao 
Catholics  of  this  vast  continent^  will  then  be  in 
the  power  of  your  enemies.  Nor  have  you  any 
reason  to  expect,  that  afler  making  slaves  of  us, 
many  of  us  will  refuse  to  assist  in  reducing  you 
to  the  same  abject  state." 

These  are  dreadful  menaces ;  but  suspecting 
that  they  have  not  much  the  sound  of  prol»bility, 
the  Congress  proceeds:  "Do  not  treat  this  as 
chimerical.  Know  that  in  less  than  half  a  cen- 
tury the  quit-rents  reserved  to  the  crown  from  the 
numberless  grants  of  this  vast  continent,  will  pour 
large  streams  of  weoltli  into  the  royal  coffers.  If 
to  this  be  added  the  power  of  taxing  America  at 
pleasure,  the  crown  will  possess  more  treasure 
than  may  be  necessary  to  purchase  the  remains 
of  Uberty  in  your  island." 

All  tms  is  very  dreadful ;  but  amidst  the  terror 
that  shakes  my  frame,  I  cannot  forbear  to  wish 
that  some  sluices  were  opened  for  these  streams 
of  treasure.  I  shall  gladly  see  America  return 
half  of  what  England  has  expended  in  her  defence; 
and  of  the  stream  that  will  flow  so  largdy  m  less 
than  half  a  century ^  I  hope  a  small  rill  at  least  may 
be  found  to  quendi  the  thirst  of  the  presimt  gene- 
ration, which  seems  to  think  itself  in  more  danger 
of  wanting  money  than  of  losing  liberty. 

It  is  difficult  to  judge  with  what  intention 
such  airy  bursts  of  malevolence  are  vented; 
if  such  writers  hope  to  deceive,  let  us  rather 
repel  tliem  with  scorn  than  re&te  them  by  dis- 
putation. 

In  this  last  terrific  paragraph  are  two  positions, 
that,  if  our  fears  do  not  overpower  our  reflection, 
may  enable  us  to  support  life  a  little  longer.  Wo 
arc  told  by  these  croakers  of  calamity,  not  only 
that  our  present  ministers  design  to  enslave  us, 
liut  that  the  same  malignity  of  purpose  is  to  de- 
scend through  all  their  successors,  and  tliat  the 
wealth  to  be  poured  into  England  by  the  Paciolus 
of  America,  will,  whenever  it  amies,  be  employed 
to  purchase  the  remains  of  liberty. 
Of  those  who  now  conduct  the  national  a&irs. 
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we  may,  withoat  madi  airoguioe,  presoxne  to 
know  more  than  themselves,  and  of  those  who 
shall  succeed  tiiem,  whether  minister  or  king, 
not  to  know  less. 

The  other  position  is,  that "  the  Crown,"  if  this 
laudable  opposition  should  not  be  successful, 
"will  have  tne  power  of  taxing  America  at  plea- 
sure." Surely  they  think  rather  too  meanly  of 
our  apprehensions,  when  they  suppose  us  not  to 
know  what  they  well  know  themselves,  that 
they  are  taxed,  like  all  other  British  subjects, 
by  parliament ;  and  that  the  Crown  has  not  by 
the  new  imposts^  whether  right  or  wrong,  olj- 
tained  any  additional  power  over  their  posses- 
sions. 

It  were  a  curious,  but  an  idle,  speculation  to 
inquire,  what  efiect  these  dictators  of  sedition  ex- 
pect from  the  dispersion  of  their  Letter  among  us. 
if  they  believe  their  own  complaints  of  hardMiip, 
and  really  dread  the  ddnger  which  they  describe, 
they  will  naturally  hopM;  to  communicate  the 
same  perceptions  lo  their  fellow-subjeois.  But 
probably  in  America,  as  in  other  places,  tne  chiefs 
are  incendiaries,  that  hope  to  rob  m  the  tumults  of 
a  conflagration,  and  toss  brands  among  a  rabble 
passively  combustible.  Those  who  wrote  the 
Address,  though  they  have  shown  no  great  extent 
or  profundity  of  mind,  are  yet  probably  wiser 
than  to  believe  it:  but  they  liave  neen  taught  by 
some  master  of  mischief^  now  to  put  in  motion 
the  engine  of  political  electricity;  to  attract  by 
the  sounds  of  Liberty  and  Property,  to  repel  by 
those  of  Popery  and  Slavery ;  and  to  give  the 
great  stroke  by  the  name  of  Boston. 

When  subordinate  communities  oppose  the 
decrees  of  the  general  legislature  with  defiance 
thus  audacious,  and  malignity  thus  acrimonious, 
nothings  remains  but  to  conquer  or  to  yield; 
to  allow  their  claim  of  independence,  or  to  reduce 
them  by  force  to  submission  and  allegiance. 

It  might  be  hoped  that  no  Englishman  could 
be  found,  whom  the  menaces  of  our  own  Colo- 
nists, just  rescued  from  the  French,  would  not 
move  to  indignation,  hke  that  of  the  Scy- 
thians, who,  returning  from  war,  found  them- 
selves excluded  from  their  own  houses  by  their 
slaves. 

That  corporations  constituted  by  favour,  and 
existing  by  sufferance,  should  dare  to  prohibit 
commerce  with  their  native  country,  and  threaten 
individuals  by  infamy,  and  societies  with  at  least 
suspension  of  amity,  for  daring  to  be  more  obe- 
dient to  government  than  themselves,  is  a  degree 
of  insolence  which  not  only  deserv^  to  be  pu- 
nished, but  of  which  the  punishment  is  loudly  de- 
manded by  the  order  or  life,  and  the  peace  of 
nations. 

Yet  there  have  risen  up,  in  the  face  of  the 
public,  men  who,  by  whatever  corruptions  or 
whatever  infatuntion,  have  undertaken  to  defend 
the  Americans,  endeavour  to  shelter^  them  from 
resentment,  and  propose  reconciliation  without 
submission. 

AspoUtfcal  diseases  are  natumlly  conta^ous, 
let  it  be  supposed  for  a  moment  that  Cornwall, 
seized  with  me  Philadelphian  frenzy,  may  resolve 
to  separate  itself  from  the  general  system  of  the 
Enjghsh  constitution,  and  judge  of  its  own  rights 
in  Its  own  parliament.  A  congress  might  uien 
meet  at  Truro,  and  address  the  other  counties  in 
a  style  not  unUke  the  language  of  the  American 
iwtriots : — 


Ml 


FRItlTDS  AND  PBLLOW-gnBJECTS, 

"We,  the  delc^tcs  of  the  several  towns  and 
parishes  of  Cornwall,  assembled  to  deliberate 
upon  our  own  state  and  that  of  our  constituents, 
having,  afler  serious  debate  and  calm  considera- 
tion, settled  the  scheme  of  our  future  conouct, 
hold  it  necessary  to  declare  the  resolutions  which 
we  think  ourselves  entitled  to  form  by  the  unalien- 
able rights  of  reasonable  beingr?,  and  into  which 
we  have  been  compelled  by  grievances  and  op- 
pressions, long  endured  by  us  in  patient  silence, 
not  because  we  did  not  feel,  or  could  not  remove 
them,  but  because  we  were  unwilling  to  give  dis- 
turbance to  a  settled  government,  and  hoped  that 
others  would  in  time  find,  like  ourselves,  their 
true  interest  and  their  original  powers,  and  all 
co-operate  to  universal  happiness. 

"But  since  having  long  mdulged  the  pleasing 
expectation,  we  find  general  discontent  not  lik(:ly 
to  mcreasc,  or  not  likely  to  end  in  general  defec- 
tion, we  resolve  to  erect  alone  the  standard  of 
liberty. 

"a  now  then  J  that  you  are  no  longer  to  consider 
Cornwall  as  an  English  county,  visited  by  Eng- 
lish judges,  receiving  law  from  an  EIngllsh  parlia- 
ment, or  included  in  any  general  taxation  of  the 
kingdom ;  but  as  a  state  distinct  and  indepen- 
dent, governed  by  its  own  institutions,  admmis- 
tcred  by  its  own  magistmtes,  and  exempt  from 
any  tax  or  tribute  but  such  as  we  shall  unpose 
upon  ourselves. 

"We  arc  the  acknowledged  descendants  of 
the  earliest  inhabitants  of  Britain,  of  men  who, 
before  the  time  of  history,  took  possession  of  the 
island  desolate  and  waste,  and  therefore  open  to 
the  first  occupants.  Of  this  descent,  our  lan- 
guage is  a  sufficient  proof,  which,  not  quite  a 
century  ago,  was  different  from  yours. 

"  Such  are  the  Comishmen ;  but  who  are 
you?  who,  but  the  unauthorised  and  lawless 
children  of  intruders,  invaders,  and  oppressors  ? 
who,  but  the  transmitters  of  wrong,  the  mheritors 
of  robbery  ?  In  claiming  independence,  we 
claim  but  little.  Wc  might  require  you  to  de- 
part from  a  land  which  you  possess  by  usurpa- 
tion, and  to  restore  all  that  you  have  taken 
from  us. 

"Independence  is  the  gift  of  Nature.  No 
man  is  born  the  master  of  another.  Ev^-y 
Cornishman  is  a  freeman,  for  we  have  never 
resigned  the  rights  of  humanity ;  and  he  only 
can  be  thought  free,  who  is  not  governed  but  by 
his  own  consent. 

"  You  may  urge  that  the  present  system  ot 
government  has  descended  through  many  ages, 
and  that  we  have  a  larger  part  in  the  represen- 
tation of  the  kingdom  than  any  other  county. 

"All  this  is  true,  but  it  is  neitlier  cogent  nor 

S^rsuasive.  We  look  to  the  original  of  things, 
ur  union  with  the  English  counties  was  eitlier 
compelled  by  force,  or  settled  by  compact 

"  That  which  was  made  by  violence,  may  by 
violence  be  broken.  If  we  were  treated  as  a 
conquered  people,  our  rights  might  be  obscured, 
but  could  never  be  extinguish^.  The  swora 
can  give  nothing  but  power,  which  a  sharper 
sword  can  take  away. 

"If  our  imion  was  by  compact,  whom  could 
the  compact  bind  but  those  that  concurred  in 
the  stipulations  ?  We  gave  our  ancestors  no 
commission  to  settle  the  terms  of  future  exist- 
ence.   They  might  be  cowards  that  were  fright- 
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ed,  or  blockheads  that  were  cheated ;  but  what^ 
ever  thej  were,  they  could  contract  only  for 
themselvea.  What  they  could  establish,  we 
can  annuL 

"Against  our  present  form  of  government  it 
shall  stand  in  the  place  of  all  aigument,  that  we 
do  not  like  it.  While  we  are  governed  as  we  do 
not  like,  where  is  our  liberty  7  We  do  not  like 
taxes,  we  will  therefore  not  be  taxed :  we  do  not 
like  your  laws,  and  will  not  obey  them. 

"  The  taxes  laid  by  our  representatives,  are 
laid,  you  tell  us,  by  our  own  consent ;  but  we 
will  no  longer  consent  to  be  represented.  Our 
number  of  legislators  was  originally  a  burden, 
and  ought  to  have  been  refused  ;  it  is  now  con- 
sidered as  a  disproportionate  advantage;  who, 
then,  will  complain  if  we  resign  it? 

**  We  shall  torm  a  senate  cS'our  own,  mider  a 
President  whom  the  King  shall  nominate,  but 
whose  authority  we  will  umit,  by  adjusting  his 
salary  to  his  merit.  We  will  not  withhold  a 
proper  share  of  contribution  to  the  necessary 
expense' of  lawful  government,  but  will  decide 
for  ourselves  what  share  is  proper,  what  expense 
is  necessary,  and  what  government  is  lawful. 

"Till  our  council  is  proclaimed  independent 
and  unaccountable,  we  will,  afler  the  tenth  day 
of  September,  keep  our  tin  in  our  own  hands : 
you  can  be  supplied  from  no  other  place,  and 
must  therefore  comply,  or  be  poisoneid  with  the 
copper  of  your  own  kitchens. 

"If  any  Comishman  shall  refuse  his  name  to 
this  just  and  laudable  association,  he  shall  be 
tumbled  from  St.  Michael's  Mount,  or  buried 
alive  in  a  tin-mine ;  and  if  any  emissary  shall 
be  found  seducing  Comishmen  to  their  former 
state,  he  shall  be  smeared  with  tar  and  rolled  in 
feathers,  and  chased  with^  dogs  out  of  our  domi- 
nions. 

"  From  the  Cornish  Ccngress  at  TruroJ" 

Of  this  memorial  what  could  be  said  but  that 
it  was  written  in  jest,  or  written  by  a  madman. 
Yet  I  know  not  whether  the  warmest  admirers 
of  Pennsylv^nian  eloquence  can  find  any  argu- 
ment in  the  Address  of  the  Congress,  that  is  not 
with  greater  strength  urg^ed  by  the  Cornishman. 

The  argument  of  the  in*egular  troops  of  con- 
troversy, stripped  of  its  colours,  and  turned  out 
naked  to  the  view,  is  no  more  than  this.  Li- 
berty is  the  birthright  of  man,  and  where  obe- 
dience is  compelled^  there  is  no  liberty.  The 
answer  is  equally  simple.  Government  is  ne- 
cessary to  man,  and  where  obedience  is  not 
compelled,  there  is  no  government. 

If  the  subject  refuses  to  obey,  it  is  the  duty  of 
authority  to  use  compulsion.  Society  cannot 
subsist  but  by  the  power,  first  of  making  laws, 
and  then  of  enforcing  them. 

To  one  of  the  threats  hissed  out  by  the  Con- 
gress, I  have  put  nothing  similar  into  the  Cor- 
nish proclamation;  because  it  is  too  wild  for 
folly  and  too  foolish  for  madness.  If  we  do  not 
withhold  our  King  and  his  parliament  from 
taxing  them,  they  will  cross  the  Atlantic  and 
enslave  us. 

How  they  will  come,  they  have  not  told  us  : 
perhaps  they  wiU  take  wing  and  light  upon  our 
coasts.  Wnen  the  cranes  thus  begin  to  flutter, 
it  is  time  for  pigmies  to  keep  tlieir  eyes  about 
them.  The  Great  Orator  observes,  tliat  they 
will  be  very  fit,  after  they  have  been  taxed,  to 


impow  chains  upon  tu.  If  they  are  ao  fit 
their  friend  describes  them,  and  so  willing  as 
they  describe  themselves,  let  us  increase  our 
army,  and  double  our  militia. 

It  iias  been  of  late  a  very  general  practice  to 
talk  of  slavery  among  those  who  are  setting  at 
defiance  every  power  that  keeps  the  world  in 
order.  If  the  learned  Author  of  the  "Reflec- 
tions on  I  learning"  has  rightly  observed^  that 
no  man  ever  could  giye  law  to  language,  tt  will 
be  vain  to  prohibit  uie  use  of  the  word  sispery  ; 
but  I  could  wish  it  more  discreetly  uttered ;  it  is 
driven  at  one  time  too  hard  into  our  ears  by 
the  loud  hurricane  of  Pennsylvanian  eloquence, 
and  at  another  glides  too  cola  into  our  hearts  by 
the  soft  conveyance  of  a  female  patriot  bewail- 
ing the  miseries  of  hetfriendt  and/eUoW'cUizens, 

Such  has  beto  the  progress  of  sedition,  that 
those  who  a  few  yean  ago  disputed  only  our 
right  of  laying  taxes,  now  question  the  validity  of 
every  act  of  legislation.  They  consider  them- 
selves as  emancipated  from  obedience,  and  as 
being  Tio  longer  the  subjects  of  the  British 
crown.  They  leave  us  no  cnoice  but  of  yielding 
or  con<iuering,  of  resigning  our  dominion,  or 
maintaining  it  by  force. 

From  force,  many  endeavours  have  been  used 
either  to  dissuade  or  to  deter  us.  Sometimes 
the  merit  of  the  Americans  is  exalted,  and  some- 
times their  sufierings  are  aggravated.  We  are 
told  of  their  contributions  to  the  last  war,  a  wax 
incited  by  their  outcries,  and  continued  for  their 
protection ;  a  war  by  which  none  but  themselves 
were  ^iners.  All  that  they  can  boast  is,  that 
they  did  something  for  themselves,  and  did  not 
wholly  stand  inactive  while  the  sons  of  Britain 
were  fighting  in  their  cause. 

If  we  cannot  admire,  we  are  called  to  pity 
them ;  to  pity  those  that  show  no  regard  to  meir 
Mother-countiy ;  have  obeyed  no  law  which 
they  could  violate;  have  imparted  no  good 
which  they  could  withhold ;  have  entered  into 
associations  of  fraud  to  rob  their  creditors;  and 
into  combinations  to  distress  all  who  depended 
on  their  commerce.  We  are  reproached  with 
the  cruelty  of  shutting  one  port,  where  every 
port  is  shut  against  us.  We  are  censured  as 
tyrannical  for  mndering  those  from  fishing,  who 
have  condemned  our  merdiants  to  bankruptcy^ 
and  our  manufacturers  to  hunger. 

Others  persuade  us  to  give  tnem  more  liberty, 
to  take  on  restraints,  and  relax  authority :  ana 
tell  us  what  happy  consequences  will  arise  from 
forbearance:  how  their  affections  will  be  con- 
ciliated, and  into  what  difiTusions  of  beneficence 
their  gratitude  will  luxuriate.  They  will  love 
their  friends.  They  wiU  reverence  their  protect* 
ore.  They  will  throw  themselves  into  our  arms, 
and  lay  their  property  at  our  feet.  They  will 
buy  from  no  other  what  >#e  can  sell  them ;  they 
will  sell  to  no  other  what  we  wish  to  buy. 

That  any  obligations  should  overpower  their 
attention  to  profit,  we  have  known  them  long 
enough  not  to  expecL  It  is  not  to  be  expected 
from  a  more  liberal  people.  With  what  kind- 
ness they  repay  benefits,  they  are  now  showing 
us,  whO|  as  soon  as  we  have  delivered  them  from 
France,  are  defying  and  proscribing  us. 

But  if  we  will  permit  them  to  tax  themselves, 
they  will  give  us  more  than  we  require.  If  we 
proclaim  them  independent,  they  will  during 
pleasure  pay  us  a  subsidy.    The  contest  is  uot 
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not 


formoBey,  but  for  powtfto-  Thequestaonis 

how  iiiiijl  IMO  wliUlT  collect,  but  by  what 
'colleetioo  shnll  be  nMule. 


Those  who  find  that  the  Americans  cannot  be 
shown  in  any  fonn  that  may  raise  love  or  pity, 
dress  them  tn  habiliments  of  terror,  and  try  to 
make  us  think  them  formidable.  The  Bostoni- 
ans  can  call  into  the  field  ninety  thousand  men. 


While  we 


con^ 


uer  all  before  us,  new  enemies 


r 


will  rise  up  behmd,  and  our  work  will  be  always 
to  besin.  If  we  take  possession  of  the  towns, 
the  colonists  will  retire  into  the  inland  regions, 
and  the  gain  of  victory  will  be  only  empty 
houses,  and  a  wide  extent  of  waste  and  desolsp 
tion.  If  we  subdue  them  for  the  present,  they 
will  universally  revolt  in  the  next  war,  and  resign 
us  without  jsity  tosubiectionand  destruction. 

To  all  this  it  may  oe  answered,  that  between 
losing  America  and  resigning  it,  there  is  no  ffreat 
diflference;  that  it  is  not  very  reasonabfe  to 
jump  into  the  sea,  because  the  snip  is  leaky.  AU 
those  evils  may  befall  us,  but  we  need  not  hasten 
them. 

I  The  Dean  of  Gloucester  has  proposed,  and 
;  seems  to  propose  it  seriously,  that  we  should  at 
once  release  our  claims,  declare  them  masters  of 
themselves,  and  whistle  them  down  the  wind. 
His  opinion  is,  that  our  gain  from  them  will  be 
the  same,  and  our  expense  less.  What  they 
can  have  most  cheaply  from  Britain,  thejy  will 
still  buy ;  what  they  can  sell  to  us  at  the  highest 
price,  tney  will  still  selL 
It  is,  however,  a  little  hard,  that  having  so 


lately  fought  and  conquered  for  their  safety,  we 
should  govern  them  no  longer.  By  letting  them 
loose  bdfore  the  war,  how  many  inillions  might 
have  been  saved.  One  wild  proposal  is  l^t 
answered  by  another.  Let  us  restore  to  the 
French  what  we  have  taken  from  them.  We 
shall  see  our  colonists  at  our  feet,  when  they 
have  an  enemy  so  near  them.  Let  us  pve  the 
Indians  arms,  and  teach  them  disciphne,  and 
encourage  them  now  and  then  to  plunder  a 
plantation.  Security  and  leisure  are  tne  parents 
of  sedition. 

While  these  different  opinions  are  agitated, 
it  seems  to  be  determined  by  the  legislature^  that 
force  shall  be  tried.  Men  of  the  pen  have  sel- 
dom any  great  skill  in  conquering  kingdoms,  but 
they  have  strong  inclination  to  give  advice,  I 
cannot  forbear  to  wish,  that  this  commotion  may 
end  without  bloodshed,  and  that  the  rebels  may 
be  subdued  by  terror  rather  than  by  violence ; 
and  therefore  recommend  such  a  force  as  may 
take  away  not  only  the  power  but  the  hope  of 
resistance,  and  by  conquering  without  a  battle, 
save  many  from  the  sword. 

If  their  obstinacy  continues  without  actual 
hostilities,  it  may  perhaps  be  mollified  by  turn- 
ing out  the  soldiers  to  tree  quarters,  forbiddi 


ing 


any  personal  cruelty  or  hurt.  It  has  been  pro- 
posed, that  the  slaves  should  be  set  free,  an  act 
whicn  surely  the  lovers  of  liberty  cannot  but 
commend.  If  they  are  furnished  with  firearms 
for  defence,  and  atensils  for  husbandry,  and  set^ 
tied  in  some  simple  form  of  government  within 
the  country,  they  may  be  more  grateful  and  ho- 
nest than  their  masters. 

Far  be  it  from  any  E^lishman  to  thirst  for 
die  blood  of  his  fellow-subjects.  Those  who 
most  deserve  our  resentment,  are  unhappily  at 
less  distance.    The  Americans,  when  the  Stamp 


Act  was  fint  proposed,  undoubtedly  disliked  it. 
as  every  nation  dislikes  an  impost ;  but  they  haa 
no  thought  of  resisting  it,  till  they  were  encou- 
raged and  incited  by  European  inteUigenoe^ 
from  men  whom  they  thought  their  friends,  but 
who  were  friends  only  to  themselves. 

On  the  original  contrivers  of  mischief  let  an 
insulted  nation  pour  out  its  vengeance.  With 
whatever  design  they  have  inflamed  this  perni- 
cious contest,  they  are  themselves  equally  de- 
testable. If  they  wish  success  to  the  colonies, 
tliey  are  traitors  to  this  country ;  if  they  wish 
their  defeat,  theyare  traitors  at  once  to  America 
and  England.  To  them,  and  them  only,  must 
be  imputed  the  interruption  of  commerce,  and 
the  miseries  of  war,  the  sorrow  of  those  that  shall 
be  ruined,  and  tlie  blood  of  those  that  shall  fiUL 

Since  the  Americans  have  made  it  necessary 
to  subdue  them,  may  they  be  subdued  with  the 
least  injury  ponible  to  tneir  persons  and  their 
possessions!  When  they  are  reduced  to  ob&> 
dience,  may  that  obedience  be  secured  by  stricter 
laws  and  stronger  obligations  I 

Nothing  can  be  more  noxious  to  society,  than 
that  erroneous  clemency,  which,  when  a  rebel 
lion  is  suppressed,  exacts  no  forfeiture  and  esta- 
blishes no  securities,  but  leaves  the  rebels  in 
their  former  state.  Who  would  not  try  the  ex- 
periment which  promises  advantsge  wiuout  ex 
pense?  If  rebels  once  obtain  a  victory,  their 
wishes  are  accomplished ;  if  they  are  defeated, 
they  suffer  little,  perhaps  less  than  their  con- 
querors ^  however  often  they  play  the  game,  the 
chance  is  always  in  their  favour.  In  the  mean 
time,  they  are  growing  rich  by  victualling  the 
troops  that  we  have  sent  against  them,  ana  per- 
haps flain  more  by  the  residence  of  the  army 
than  they  lose  by  tne  obstruction  of  their  port. 

Their  charters  heme  ^ow,  (  suppose,  legally 
forfeited,  may  be  modeUed  as  shall  appear  most 
commodious  to  the  Mother-country.  ^  Thus  the 
privileges  which  are  found  by  experience  liable 
to  misuse,  will  be  taken  away,  and  those  who 
now  bellow  as  patriots,  bltister  as  soldiers,  and 
domineer  as  legislators,  will  sink  into  sober  mer- 
chants and  t&ni  planters,  peaceably  diligent, 
and  securely  lieh. 

But  there  is  one  writer,  and  periiaps  many 
who  do  not  write,  to  whom  the  contraction  of 
these  pernicious  privileges  appears  yery  daneer^ 
ous,  and  who  startle  at  the  mouehts  of  Engumd 
free  and  America  in  chains.  Cnildren  fly  from 
their  own  shadow,  and  rhetoricians  are  fng^ted 
by  their  own  yoices.  ChainM  is  undoubtedly  a 
dreadful  word :  but  perhaps  the  masters  of  civil 
wisdom  may  mscover  some  gradations  between 
chains  and  anarchy.  Chains  need  not  be  put 
upon  those  who  will  be  restrained  without  them. 
This  confest  may  end  in  the  softer  phrase  of 
English  Superiority  and  American  Obedience. 

We  are  told,  that  the  subjection  of  Americans 
may  tend  to  the  diminution  of  our  own  liberties: 
an  event,  which  none  but  very  perspicacious  po- 
liticians are  Me  to  foresee.  If  slavery  be  thus 
fatally  contagious,  how  is  it  that  we  hear  the 
loudest  yelps  for  liberty  among  the  driyers  of 
necroesf 

But  let  us  intemipt  a  while  this  dream  of  oon- 
quest,  settlement,  and  supremacy.  Let  us  re- 
member that  being  to  contend,  according  to  one 
orator,  with  three  millions  of  Whigs,  andaeoord* 
ing  to  another,  with  ninety  thoosand  patriots  of 
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Massachnsetta'  Bay,  we  may  possibly  be  checked 
in  oiir  career  of  reduction.  We  may  be  reduced 
to  peace  upon  equal  terms,  or  driven  fh>m  the 
western  continent,  and  forbidden  to  yiolate  a 
second  time  the  happy  borders  of  the  land  of 
liberty.  The  time  is  now  perhaps  at  hand,  which 
Sii-  Thomas  Browne  predicted  between  jest  and 
earnest. 

When  America  should  no  more  send  oiit  her  treasure, 
But  spend  It  at  home  In  American  pleasore. 

If  we  are  allowed  upon  our  defeat  to  stiimlate 
ooaditioQB,,  I  hope  the  treaty  of  Boston  will  per- 


mit us  t»  fanpoit  into  tfcd  eoBfedewlfld  GantflBs 
such  products  as  they  do  not  raise,  sad  such  ma- 
nufactures  as  they  do  not  make,  and  cannot  buy 
cheaper  from  other  nations,  paying  like  others 
the  appointed  customs ;  that  if  an  English  tiap 
salutes  a  fort  with  fsur  guns,  it  sfaaU  be  answered 
at  least  with  two ;  and  that  if  an  Engtishman  be 
inclined  to  hold  a  plantation,  he  shall  only  take 
an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  reigning  powers,  and 
be  suffered,  while  he  lives  inoffensiyelyi  to  retain 
his  own  opinion  of  Bngliah  rights,  unmolested  is 
^'  oonscienoe  by  aniCMUh  of ahjuratMO. 
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To  the  Right  HonounAle  Philip  Dormer,  Earl 
qf  Chbsterfield,  one  of  HU  J^<ytsty*s  Pirtn- 
cipal  Secretaries  of  State, 

Mt  Lord, 

When  first  I  undertook  to  wnte  an  EInolish 
Dictionary,  I  had  no  expectation  of  any  hiffher 
patronage  than  that  of  the  proprietors  ot  the 
copy,  nor  prospect  of  any  other  advantage  than 
the  price  of  my  labour.  I  knew  that  the  work 
in  which  I  engaged  is  generally  considered  as 
drudgery  for  the  blind,  as  the  proper  toil  of  art- 
Ic$<s  industry;  a  task  that  rec^uircs  neither  the 
light  of  learning,  nor  the  activity  of  genius,  but 
may  be  succcasfuUy  performed  without  any 
higher  quality  than  that  of  bearing  burdens  with 
dull  patience,  and  beating  the  tract  of  the  alpha- 
bet with  sluggish  resolution. 

Whether  this  opinion,  so  long  transmitted, 
and  so  widely  propagated,  had  its  beginning  from 
truth  and  nature,  or  from  accident  and  preju- 
dice ;  whether  it  be  decreed  by  the  authority  of 
reason,  or  the  tyranny  of  ignorance,  that  of  all 
the  candidates  ibr  literary  praise,  the  unhappy 
lexicographer  holds  the  lowest  place,  neither 
vanity  nor  interest  incited  me  to  inquire.  It  ap- 
peared that  the  province  allotted  me  was,  of  all 
the  rcirions  of  learning,  generally  confessed  to  be 
the  least  delightful,  that  it  was  believed  to  pro- 
duce neither  fruits  nor  flowers ;  and  that  after  a 
long  and  laborious  cultivation,  not  even  the  bar- 
ren laurel^  had  been  found  upon  it 

Yet  on  this  province,  my  Lord,  I  entered, 
with  the  pleasing  hope,  that,  as  it  was  low,  it 
likewise  would  bo  sate.  I  was  drawn  forward 
with  the  prospect  of  employment,  which,  though 
not  splendid,  would  be  useful ;  and  which, 
though  it  could  not  make  my  life  envied,  would 
keep  it  innocent ;  which  would  awaken  no  pas- 
sion, engage  me  in  no  contention,  nor  throw  in 


♦  This  is  noticed  by  Lord  Orrery,  aa  one  of  the  few 
Inaccuracies  in  thi^  n'ldrpsa,  the  laurel  not  being  bar- 
ren, but  bearing  frulb  and  flowers.  BoawaU's  Life, 
vol.  I 


my  way  any  temptation  to  disturb  the  quiet  ol 
others  by  censure,  or  my  own  by  flattery. 

I  had  read  indeed  of  times,  in  which  princes 
and  statesmen  thought  it  part  of  their  honour  to 
promote  the  improvement  of  their  native  tongues ; 
and  in  which  dictionaries  were  written  under 
the  protection  of  greatness.  To  the  patrons  dT 
such  undertakings  I  willingly  paid  the  homage 
of  believing  that  they,  who  were  thus  solicitous 
for  the  perpetuity  of  their  language,  had  reason 
to  expect  tnat  their  actions  would  be  celebrated 
by  posterity,  and  that  the  eloquence  which  they 
promoted  would  be  employed  in  their  praise. 
But  I  consider  such  acts  of  beneficence  as  pro- 
digies, recorded  rather  to  raise  wonder  than  ex- 
pectation; and  content  with  the  terms  that  I 
nad  stipulated,  had  not  suflered  my  imagination 
to  flatter  me  with  any  other  encouragement, 
when  I  found  that  my  design  had  been  thought 
by  your  Lordship  of  importance  suflicient  to  at- 
tract your  favour. 

How  far  this  unexpected  distinction  can  be 
rated  among  the  happy  incidents  of  life,  I  am 
not  yet  able  to  determine.  Its  first  efiect  has 
been  to  make  me  anxious,  lest  it  should  fix  the 
attention  of  the  public  too  much  upon  me,  and, 
as  it  once  happened  to  an  epic  poet  of  France, 
by  raising  the  reputation  of  tne  attempt,  obstruct 
the  reception  of  the  work.  I  imagine  what  the 
world  will  expect  from  a  scheme,  prosecuted 
under  your  lordship's  mfluence ;  and  I  know 
that  expectation,  when  her  wings  are  once  ex- 
panded, easily  reaches  heights  which  perform- 
ance never  will  attain;  and  when  she  has 
mounted  the  summit  of  perfection,  derides  her 
follower,  who  dies  in  the  pursuit 

Not  therefore  to  raise  expectation,  but  to  re- 
press it,  I  here  lay  before  your  Lordship  the  Plan 
of  my  undertakmg,  that  more  may  not  be  de- 
manded than  I  intend ;  and,  that  before  it  is  too 
far  advanced  to  be  thrown  into  a  new  method,  I 
may  be  advertised  of  its  defects  or  superfluities. 
Such  informations  I  may  justly  hope,  from  the 
emulation  with  whirii  those,  who  desire  the 
praise  of  elegance  or  discernment,  must  contend 
in  the  promotion  of  a  design  that  you,  my  Lord^ 
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have  not  tfaon^t  unworthy  to  share  your  atten- 
tion with  treaties  and  with  wars. 

In  the  first  attempt  to  methodise  my  ideas  I 
found  a  difficulty,  which  extended  itself  to  the 
whole  work.  It  was  not  easy  to  determine  by 
what  rule  of  distinction  tine  words  of  this  Dic- 
tionaiy  were  to  be  chosen.  The  chief  intent  of 
it  18  to  preserve  the  purity,  and  ascertain  the 
meaning,  of  our  English  i(uom;  and  this  seems 
to  require  nothing  more  than  that  our  language 
be  considered,  so  far  as  it  is  our  own ;  that  the 
words  and  phrases  used  in  the  general  intercourse 
of  life,  or  found  in  the  works  of  those  whom  we 
commonly  style  polite  writers,  be  selected,  with- 
out incluoinff  the  terms  of  particular  professions  ; 
since,  with  the  arts  to  which  they  relate,  they  are 
generally  derived  from  other  nations,  ana  are 
very  often  the  same  in  all  the  languages  of  this 
part  of  the  world.  This  is,  perhaps,  the  exact 
and  pure  idea  of  agrammatical  dictionaiy ;  but  in 
lexicomphy,  as  m  other  arts,  naked  science  is 
too  delicate  for  the  purposes  of  life.  The  value 
of  a  work  must  be  estimated  by  its  use ;  it  is  not 
enough  that  a  dictionary  delights  the  critic,  un- 
less, at  the  same  time,  it  instructs  the  learner ; 
as  it  is  to  little  purpose  that  an  engine  amuses 
the  philosopher  by  the  subtlety  of  its  mecha- 
nism, if  it  requires  so  much  knowledge  in  its  ap- 
pBcation  a.  to  be  of  no  advantage  to  the  com- 
mon  workman. 

The  title  which  I  prefix  to  my  work  has  long 
conveyed  a  very  miscellaneous  idea,  and  they 
that  take  a  dictionary  into  their  hands  have  been 
accustomed  to  expect  from  it  a  solution  of  al- 
most every  difficulty.  If  foreign  words  there- 
fore were  rejected,  it  could  be  little  regarded, 
except  by  critics,  or  those  who  aspire  to  criti- 
cism; and  however  it  might  enlighten  those 
that  virrite,  would  be  all  darkness  to  them  that 
only  read.  The  unlearned  much  oftener  consult 
their  dictionaries  for  the  meaning  of  words  than 
for  their  structures  or  formations ;  and  the  words 
that  most  want  explanation,  are  generally  terms 
of  art ;  which,  therefore,  experience  has  taught 
my  predecessors  to  spread  with  a  kind  of  pom- 
pous luxuriance  over  their  productions. 

The  academicians  of  France,  indeed,  rejected 
terms  of  science  in  their  first  essay,  but  found 
afterwards  a  necessity  of  relaxing;  the  rigour  of 
thdr  determination;  and,  though  they  would 
not  naturalize  them  at  once  by  a  single  act,  per- 
mitted them  by  degrees  to  settle  themselves 
among  the  natives,  with  little  opposition ;  and 
it  womd  surely  be  no  proof  of  judsfment  to  imi- 
tate them  in  an  error  which  they  nave  now  re- 
tracted, and  deprive  the  book  of  its  chief  use,  by 
scrupulous  distinctions. 

Or  such  words,  however,  all  are  not  equally 
to  be  considered  as  parts  of  our  language ;  for 
some  of  them  are  naturalized  and  incorporated, 
but  others  still  continue  aliens,  and  are  rather 
auxiliaries  than  subjects.  This  naturalization  is 
produced  either  by  an  admission  into  common 
speech,  in  some  metaphorical  signification,  which 
is  the  acquisition  of  a  kind  of  property  among 
us ;  as  we  say,  the  zenith  of  aavancement,  the 
maidian  of  lite,  the  cynosure*  of  neighbouring 
eyes ;  or  it  is  the  conseouence  of  long  intermix- 
ture and  frequent  use,  by  which  the  car  is  ac- 
customed to  the  sound  of  words,  till  their  origi- 
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nal  is  fbrgotten,  asin  efiMfor,  soteOttef  ;  or  of  tin 
change  of  a  foreign  into  an  English  terminatioii, 
and  a  conformity  to  the  laws  of  the  speech  into 
which  they  are  adopted ;  as  in  category^  eaehexy, 
peripnemmmy. 

Of  those  which  still  continue  in  the  state  of 
ahens,  and  have  made  no  approaches  towards 
assimilation,  some  seem  necessary  to  be  retained : 
because  the  purchasers  of  the  Uictionary  will 
expect  to  find  them.  Such  are  many  words  in 
the  common  law,  as  eauUu,  habeas  corjnu^  prtt* 
muniref  niai  f)riut :  such  are  some  terms  of  con- 
troversial divinity,  as  hypostagU;  and  of  physic^ 
as  the  names  of  diseases ;  and  in  general,  all 
terms  which  can  be  found  in  books  not  written 
professedly  upon  particular  arts,  or  can  be  sup- 
posed necessary  to  those  who  do  not  regulany 
study  them.  Thus,  when  a  reader  not  skilled 
in  physic,  happens  in  Milton  upon  thia  line. 


•pining  atrophj. 


Maraunua,  and  wtda-wasUn^  pestilence, 

he  will,  with  equal  expectation,  look  into  his  dic- 
tionary for  the  word  morumtM,  as  for  airoplni,  or 
oesHlence ;  and  will  have  reason  to  complain  if 
ne  does  not  find  it 

It  seems  necessary  to  the  completion  of  a  dic- 
tionary designed  not  merely  for  critics,  but  for 
popular  use,  that  it  should  comprise,  in  some 
degree,  the  peculiar  words  of  every  profession ; 
that  the  terms  of  war  and  navigation  should  i» 
inserted,  so  far  as  they  can  be  required  by  read 
ers  of  travels  and  of  history;  and  those  of  law, 
merchandise,  and  mechanical  trades,  so  far  as 
they  can  be  supposed  useful  in  the  cccuirences 
of  common  life. 

But  there  ought,  however,  to  be  some  distinc 
tion  made  between  the  difierent  classes  of  words ; 
and  therefore  it  will  be  proper  to  print  those  which 
are  incorporated  into  the  langua^  in  the  usual 
character,  and  those  which  are  still  to  be  consi- 
dered as  foreign,  in  the  ilalie  letter. 

Another  question  may  arise  with  regard  to 
appellatives,  or  the  names  of  species.  It  seems 
of  no  great  use  to  set  down  the  words  horse,  dof^ 
eatf  vfilUWf  alder,  cfffuy,  rose,  and  a  thousand 
others^  of  which  it  will  be  hard  to  give  an  ex- 
planation, not  more  obscure  than  the  word  itself, 
yet  it  is  to  be  considered,  that,  if  the  names  ol 
animals  be  inserted,  we  must  admit  those  which 
are  more  known,  as  well  as  those  with  wlucli 
we  are,  b^  accident,  less  acouaipted;  and  if  they 
are  all  rejected,  how  will  tne  reader  be  reliev<4l 
from  difficulties  produced  by  allusions  to  the 
crocodile,  the  chameleon,  the  ichneumon,  and 
the  hyena?  If  no  plants  are  to  be  mentioned, 
the  most  pleasing  part  of  nature  will  be  ex- 
cluded, and  many  beautiful  epithets  be  unex- 
plained. If  only  those  which  are  less  known 
are  to  be  mentioned,  who  shall  fix  the  limits  of 
the  reader's  learning?  The  importance  of  Rich 
explications  appears  from  the  mistakes  which 
the  want  of  them  has  occasioned.  Had  Shak- 
speare  had  a  dictionary  of  this  kind,  he  had  not 
made  the  woodbine  entwine  the  honeysuckle ;  nor 
would  Milton,  with  such  assistance,  have  dis- 
posed so  impropeily  of  his  ellops  and  his  scor- 
pion. 

Besides,  as  such  words,  fike  others,  require 
tliat  their  accents  should  be  settied,  their  sounds 
ascertained,  and  their  etymologies  deduced,  tiiey 
cannot  be  properly  omitted  in  the  dictionaiy. 
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And  though  the  explaaatioiiB  of  some  may  be 
censured  as  trivial,  because  they  are  almost  uni- 
versally understood ;  and  those  of  oUiers  as  un- 
necessary, because  they  will  seldom  occur ;  yet 
it  seems  not  proper  to  omit  them,  since  it  is 
rather  lo  be  wished  that  many  readers  should 
find  more  than  they  expect,  than  that  one  should 
miss  what  he  might  hope  to  find. 

When  all  the  words  are  selected  and  arranged, 
the  first  part  of  the  work  to  be  considered  is  the 
orthography,  which  was  long  vague  and  uncer- 
tain ;  which  at  last,  when  its  fluctuation  ceased, 
was  in  many  cases  settled  but  by  accident ;  and 
in  which,  according  to  your  lordship's  observa- 
tion, there  is  still  great  uncertainty'  among  the 
best  critics ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  state  a  rule  by  wliich 
we  may  decide  between  custom  and  reason,  or 
between  the  equiponderant  authoritiea  of  writers 
alike  eminent  for  judgment  and  accuracy. 

The  great  orthographical  contest  has  long 
subsisted  between  etymology  and  pronunciation. 
It  has  been  demanded,  on  one  haad,  that  men 
should  write  as  they  speak ;  but  as  it  has  been 
shown  that  this  contormity  never  was  attained 
in  any  language,  and  that  it  is  not  more  easy  to 
persiude  men  to  agree  exactly  in  speaking  tiian 
m  writing,  it  may  be  asked  with  eaual  propriety, 
why  men  do  not  rather  speak  as  tney  write.  In 
France,  where  this  controversy  was  at  its  great- 
est height,  neither  party,  however  ardent,  durst 
adhere  steadily  to  their  own  rule :  the  etymolo- 
gist was  often  forced  to  spell  with  the  people ; 
and  the  advocate  for  the  authority  of  pronuncia- 
tion found  it  sometimes  deviating  so  capriciously 
firom  the  received  use  of  writing,  that  he  was 
constrained  to  comply  with  the  rule  of  his  adver- 
saries, lest  he  should  lose  the  end  by  the  means, 
and  be  left  alone  by  following  the  crowd. 

When  a  question  of  orthography  is  dubious, 
that  practice  has,  in  my  opinion,  a  claim  to  pre- 
ference which  preserves  the  greatest  number  of 
radical  letters,  or  seems  most  to  comply  with  the 
general  custom  of  our  language.  But  the  chief 
rule  which  I  propose  to  follow  is,  to  make  no 
innovation,  without  a  reason  sufficient  to  balance 
the  inconvenience  of  change ;  and  sach  reasons 
I  do  not  expect  often  to  find.  Ail  change  is  of 
itself  an  evil,  which  ought  not  to  be  hazarded 
but  for  evident  advantage ;  and  as  inconstancy 
is  in  every  case  a  mark  of  weakness,  it  will  add 
nothing  to  the  reputation  of  our  tongue.  There 
are,  indeed,  some  who  despise  the  inconveniences 
of  confusion,  who  seem  to  take  pleasure  in  dfr> 
PjUting  from  custom,  and  to  think  alteration  de- 
sirable for  its  own  sake ;  and  the  reformation  of 
our  orthography,  which  these  writers  have  at- 
tempted, should  not  pass  without  its  due 
honours,  but  that  I  suppose  they  hold  a  singu- 
larity its  own  reward,  or  may  dread  the  fasdna- 
nation  of  lavish  praise. 

The  present  usage  of  spelling,  where  the 

{>re8ent  usage  can  be  distinguished,  will,  there- 
ore,  in  this  work  be  generally  followed;  yet 
there  will  be  often  occasion  to  observe,  that  it 
is  in  itself  inaccurate,  and  tolerated  rather  than 
chosen ;  particularly  when,  )|y  a  change  of  one 
letter,  or  more,  the  mean'mg  of  a  wdra  is  ob- 
scured ;  as  in  /arrta-.  or  ftrrier^  as  it  was  for- 
meriy  written,  from  ferrum,  or  far;  ll  gibberish 
for  gebriskf  the  jargon  of  Geber^  and  his  chemi- 
cal followers,  understood  by  none  but  their  own 
tribe.    It  will  b«  likewise  sometimes  proper  to 
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trace  back  the  orthography  of  different  ages, 
and  show  by  what  gn^ations  the  word  departea 
from  its  original. 

Closely  connected  with  orthography  is  pro* 
nunciation,  the  stability  of  which  is  of  great  im- 
portance to  the  duration  of  a  language,  because 
the  first  change  will  naturaUy  begin  by  corrup- 
tions in  the  living  speech.  The  want  of  certam 
rules  for  the  pronunciation  of  former  ages,  has 
made  us  wholly  ignorant  of  the  metricu  art  of 
our  ancient  poets ;  and  since  those  who  study 
their  sentiments  regret  the  loss  of  their  numbers, 
it  is  surely  time  to  provide  that  the  harmony  of 
the  modems  may  be  more  permanent. 

A  new  pronunciation  will  make  almost  a  new 
speech;  and  therefore,  since  one  great  end  of 
this  undertaking  is  to  fix  the  EiigliSi  langua^, 
care  will  be  taken  to  determine  the  accentuation 
of  all  polysyllables  by  proper  authorities,  as  it  li 
one  or  those  capricious  phenomena  which  can- 
not be  easily  reduced  to  rules.  Thus  there  b  no 
antecedent  reason  fi>r  difference  of  accent  in  the 
words  dolormu  and  sanorom;  yet  of  the  one 
Milton  gives  the  sound  in  this  line : 

He  panM  o*er  many  a  region  dolorous  | 

and  that  of  the  other  in  this, 

Sonorous  metal  blowing  flutrdal  aonnds 

It  may  likewise  be  proper  to  remark  metrical 
licenses,  such  as  contractionaj,  generous,  generous; 
reverendy  reverend  ;  and  coalitions,  as  regUn,  quest 
Uon, 

But  it  is  still  more  necessair  to  fix  the  pro- 
nunciation of  monosyllables,  oy  placing  with 
them  words  of  correspondent  sound,  that  one 
may  guard  the  other  against  the  dan^r  of  that 
vanation,  which,  to  some  of  the  most  common, 
has  already  happened ;  so  that  the  words  wound 
and  windy  as  they  are  nowfreouently  pronounced, 
will  not  rhyme  to  sound  and  mini.  It  is  to  be 
I  remarked,  that  many  words  written  alike  are 
differently  pronounced,  taftoio  and  brow :  which 
maybe  thus  registered,  Jtow,  wo;  brow,  now; 
or  of  which  the  exemplification  may  be  generally 
given  by  a  distich :  thus  the  words  tear,  or  lace- 
rate, and  tear,  the  water  of  the  eye,  have  the 
same  letters,  but  may  be  distinguished  thus,  tear, 
dare  ;  tear,  peer. 

Some  words  have  two  sounds  which  may  be 
equally  admitted,  as  being  equally  defensible  by 
authority.    Thus  great  is  differently  used. 

For  Swift  and  hJm  despised  the  ftrce  of  state, 
The  sober  follies  of  the  wise  and  great*    Pope 

As  if  misfortune  made  the  throne  her  seat. 

And  none  could  be  unhappy  but  the  great    Rows. 

TMteare  of  such  minute  particulars  may  be 
censMfl  as  trifling ;  but  these  particulars  nave 
not  M4n  thought  unworthy  of  attention  in  more 
polished  languages. 

The  accuracy  of  the  French,  in  stating  the 
sounds  of  their  letters,  is  well  known;  and, 
among  the  Italians^  Crescembeni  has  not  thought 
it  unnecessary  to  inform  his  countrymen  of  the 
words  which,  in  compliance  with  different 
rhymes,  are  allowed  to  be  differently  spelt,  and 
of  whidi  the  number  is  now  so  fixed,  that  no 
modem  poet  is  suffered  to  increase  it 

When  the  orthography  and  pronunciation  are 
adjusted^  the  etymology  or  derivation  is  next  to 
be  considered,  and  Uie  words  are  to  be  dis> 
tinguidied  according  to  the  difieient  classes. 
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whether  simple,  as  day,  lifhi;  or  compound,  as 
day^lighi ;  Whether  primitive,  as,  to  act,  or  deri- 
Tative,  as  action,  actionable,  active,  activity.  This 
will  much  facilitate  the  attainment  of  our  lan- 
guage, which  now  stands  in  our  dictionaries  a 
conmsed  heap  of  words  without  dependence, 
and  without  relation. 

When  this  part  of  the  work  is  performed,  it 
will  be  necewary  to  inauirc  how  our  primitives 
are  to  be  deduced  from  foreimi  languages,  which 
may  be  often  very  successfully  pertbrmed  by  the 
assistance  of  our  own  etymologists.  This  search 
will  give  occasion  to  many  cunous  disquisitions, 
and  sometimes  perhaps  to  conjectures,  which  to 
readers  unacquainted  with  this  kind  of  study, 
eannot  but  appear  improbable  and  capricious. 
But  it  may  be  reasonably  imagined,  that  what 
is  so  much  in  the  power  of  men  as  language,  will 
very  often  be  capriciously  conducted.  Nor  are 
these  disquisitions  and  conjectures  to  be  consi- 
dered altogether  as  wanton  sports  of  wit,  or  vain 
shows  of  learning;  our  language  is  well  known 
not  to  be  primitive  or  self-originated,  but  to  have 
adopted  words  of  every  generation,  and,  either 
for  the  supply  of  its  necessities,  or  the  increase 
of  its  copiousness,  to  have  received  additions 
from  very  distant  rogions ;  so  that,  in  search  of 
the  progenitors  of  our  speech,  we  may  wander 
from  the  tropic  to  the  frozen  zone,  and  fuid  some 
in  the  valleys  of  Palestine,  and  some  upon  the 
rocks  of  Norway. 

Beside  the  derivation  of  particular  woi'ds, 
there  is  likewise  an  etymology  of  phrases.  Ex- 
pressions are  often  taken  from  other  languages ; 
some  apparently,  as  to  run  a  risk,  courir  un 
risque;  and  some  even  when  we  do  not  seem  to 
borrow  their  words ;  thus,  to  brine  about,  or  ac- 
complish, appears  an  English  phrase,  but  in 
reality  our  native  word  abmii  has  no  such  im- 
port, and  is  only  a  French  expression,  of  which 
we  have  an  example  in  the  common  phrase  venir 
i  botU  d*une  affaire. 

In  exhibiting  the  descent  of  our  language,  our 
etymologists  seem  to  have  been  too  lavish  of 
their  learning,  having  traced  almost  every  word 
t}m>ugh  vanous  tongues,  only  to  show  what 
was  shown  sufficiently  by  the  first  derivation. 
This  practice  is  of  great  use  in  synoptical  lexi- 
cons, where  mutilated  and  doubtful  languages 
are  explained  by  their  affinity  to  others  more  cer- 
tain and  extensive,  hut  is  generally  superfluous 
in  English  etymologies.  Wlien  the  word  is 
easily  cl educed  from  a  Saxon  original,  I  shall  not 
often  inquire  further,  since  we  know  not  the 
parent  of^the  Saxon  dialect ;  but  when  it  is  bor- 
rowed from  the  French,  I  shall  show  whence 
the  French  is  apparently  derived.  Wlujre  a 
Saxon  root  cannot  be  found,  the  defect  nqt^  be 
supplied  from  kindred  languages,  which  will  be 
generally  furnished  with  much  'liberality  by  8ie 
writers  of  our  glossaries ;  writers  who  deserve 
often  the  highest  praise,  both  of  judgment  and 
industry,  and  may  expect  at  least  to  be  men-' 
cloned  with  honour  by  me,  whom  they  have' 
freed  from  the  greatest  part  of  a  very  laborious 
work,  and  on  whom  they  have  imposed,  at  worst, 
only  the  easy  task  of  rejecting  superfluities. 

By  tracing  in  this  manner  every  word  to  its 
original,  and  not  admitting,  but  with  great  cau- 
tion, any  of  which  no  original  can  be  found,  we 
shall  secure  our  language  from  being  overrun 
with  cant,  from  being  crowded  with  low  terms,  | 


the  spawn  of  folly  or  afiectation,  whidi  aiiM 
from  no  just  principles  of  speech,  and  of  whidi 
therefore  no  legitimate  derivation  can  be  shown. 

When  the  etymology  is  thus  adjusted,  the 
analogy  of  our  language  is  next  to  be  considered ; 
when  we  have  discovered  whence  our  words  are 
derived,  we  are  to  examine  by  what  rales  they 
are  governed,  and  how  they  are  inflected  through 
their  various  terminations.  The  terminations  of 
the  English  are  few,  but  those  few  have  hitherto 
remained  unregarded  by  the  writers  of  oar  dic- 
tionaries. Our  substantives  are  declined  only 
by  the  plural  termination,  oar  adjectives  admit 
no  variation  but  in  the  degrees  of  comparison, 
and  our  verbs  are  conjugated  by  auxiliary  words, 
and  are  only  changed  in  the  preter  tense. 

To  our  language  may  be  with  great  justness 
applied  the  observation  of  ClQintilian,that  spee^^ 
was  not  formed  by  an  analogy  sent  from  heaven. 
It  did  not  descend  to  us  in  a  state  of  nnifonnity 
and  perfection,  but  was  produced  by  necessity, 
and  enlarged  by  accident,  and  is  therefore  com- 
posed -of  dissimilar  parts,  thrown  together  by 
negligence,  by  affectation,  by  learning,  or  by 
ignorance. 

Our  inflections  therefore  are  by  no  meacs 
constant,  but  admit  of  numberiess  irregnlarities, 
which  in  this  Dictionary  will  be  diligently  noted. 
Thusybxihakes  in  the  plural  foxes,  but  oa;,  makes 
oxen.  Sheep  is  the  same  in  both  numbers.  Ad- 
jectives are  sometimes  compared  by  clianging 
the  last  syllable,  as  jproud,  prouder,  pnudegt :  and 
sometimes  by  particles  prefixed,  as  ambmous, 
more  ambitious,  most  amuitious.  The  forms  (rf 
our  verbs  are  subject  to  great  variety  ;  some  end 
their  pret4sr  tense  in  ed,  as  I  love,  I  loved,  I  have 
Loved;  whi^h  may  be  called  the  regular  form, 
and  is  followed  by  most  of  our  verbs  of  southern 
original.  But  many  depart  from  this  rule  with- 
out agreeing  in  any  other ;  as  I  shake,  I  shook,  I 
have  shaken,  or  shook,  as  it  is  sometimes  written 
in  poetiT ;  I  make,  I  made,  I  have  made;  I  bring, 
I  brought ;  I  toring,  I  trnmg ;  and  mam  y  others, 
which,  as  they  cannot  be  reduced  to  rules,  must 
be  learned  from  the  dictionary  rather  than  the 


grammar. 


The  verbs  are' likewise  to  be  distinguished 
according  to  their  qualities,  as  actives  from 
neuters ;  the  neglect  of  which  has  already  in- 
troduced some  barbarities  in  our- conversati<»i, 
which  if  not  obviated  by  just  animadversions, 
may  in  time  creep  into  our  writings. 

Thus,  my  Lord,  \n\\  our  language  be  laid 
down,  distinct  in  its  minutest  subdivisions,  and 
resohred  into  its  elemental  principles.  And  who 
upon  this  survey  can  forbear  to  wish,  that  these 
fundamental  atoms  of  our  speech  mig^t  obtain 
the  fimmcss  and  immutability  of  the  primogenial 
and  constituent  particles  of  matter,  Uiat  ttusy 
might  retain  their  substance,  while  they  alter 
their  appearance,  and  be  varied  and  compound- 
ed, yet  not  destroyed. 

But  this  is  a.  privilege  which  words  are  scarce- 
ly to  expect:  for,  like  their  author,  when  they 
are  not  gaining  strength,  they  are  generally 
losing  it.  Though  art  may  sometimes  prolong 
their  duration,  it  will  rarely  give  them  perpetuity ; 
and  their  thanges  will  be  almost  always  inform- 
in  (7  us,  that  language  is  the  work  of  man,  of  a 
being  fromm^hom  permanence  and  stability  can- 
not be  derived. 

Words  having  been  hitherto  considered  as 
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■eptnte  and  unconnected,  are  now  to  be^  like- 
wise examined  as  they  are  ranged  in  their  va- 
rious relations  to  others  by  the  rules  of  syntax 
or  construction,  to  which  I  do  not  know  that  any 
«iegard  has  been  yet  shown  in  English  diction- 
anes,  and  in  whicti  the  grammarians  can  give 
little  assistance.  The  syntax  of  this  language 
is  too  inconsistent  to  be  reduced  to  rules,  and 
can  be  only  learned  by  the  distinct  consideration 
of  particular  words,  as  they  are  used  by  the  best 
authors.  Thus,  wc  say,  according  to  the  pre- 
sent modes  of  speech,  The  soldier  died  of  his 
wounds,  and  the  sailor  perished  vnXh  himger : 
and  every  man  acquainted  with  our  language 
would  be  offended  by  a  change  of  these  parti- 
cles, which  yet  seem  originally  assigned  by 
chance,  there  being  no  reason  to  be  drawn  from 
grammar  why  a  man  may  not,  with  equal  pro- 
priety, be  said  to  die  ymxk  a  wound,  or  perish  of 
minger. 

Our  syntax  therefore  is  not  to  be  taught  by 
general  rules,  but  by  special  precedents ;  and  in 
examining  whether  Aadison  has  been  with  jus- 
tice accused  of  a  solecism  in  this  passage 

The  poor  inhabitant-^^ 

Starves  in  the  midat  or  nature's  bounty  curat. 

And  in  the  loaded  vinejard  dteafor  thirtt^ 

it  is  not  in  our  power  to  have  recourse  to  any 
established  laws  of  speech ;  but  we  must  remark 
how  the  writers  of  former  ages  have  used  the 
same  word,  and  consider  whether  he  can  be 
acauitted  of  improprietjr,  upon  the  testimony 
of  Davies,  given  in  nis  favour  by  a  similar  pas- 
sage : 

She  loathes  the  waterv  gla«s  wherein  ahe  gaz'd, 
And  ahuns  it  still,  although /or  thirtt  ahe  die,    • 

When  the  construction  of  a  word  is  explained, 
it  is  necessary  to  pursue  it  through  its  train  of 
phraseology,  through  those  forms  where  it  is 
used  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  our  language,  or 
in  senses  not  to  be  comprised  in  the  general  ex- 
planations; asfirom  the  verb  make  arise  these 
phrases,  to  make  Awe,  to  make  an  end,  to  make 
way;  as,  he  made  way  for  his  followers,  the  ship 
made  way  before  the  wind ;  to  make  a  bed,  to 
make  merryj  to  make  a  mock,  to  make  preseniSy  to 
make  a  doubt,  to  make  out  an  a»9ertion,  to  mtdce 
good  a  breach,  to  make  good  a  cause,  to  make 
ncihing  of  an  attempt,  to  make  lamentation,  to 
make  a  merit,  and  many  others  which  will  occur 
in  reading  with  that  view,  and  which  only  their 
frequency  hinders  from  being  generally  re- 
marked. 

Tlie  great  labour  is  yet  to  come,  the  labour  of 
interpreting  these  words  and  phrases  with  bre- 
vity, fulness,  and  perspicuity ;  a  task  of  which 
the  extent  and  intricacy  is  sufficiently  shown  by 
the  miscarriage  of  those  who  have  generally 
attempted  it.  This  difficulty  is  increased  by  the 
necessity  of  explaining  the  words  in  the  same 
language,  for  tnere  is  often  only  one  word  for 
one  idea ;  and  though  it  be  easy  to  translate  the 
words  hright,  noett,  salt,  hUter,''mto  another  lan- 
guage, it  is  not  easy  to  explain  them. 

With  regard  to  the  interpretation,  many  other 
questions  have  reaoired  coAsideration*  II  was 
some  time  doubtea  whether  it  be  necessary  to 
explain  the  things  implied  by  particular  words ; 
as  under  the  term  bonnet,  whether,  instead  of 
this  explanation,  a  title  of  honour  next  in  degree 
to  that  of  baron,  it  would  be  bettor  to  mention 


more  particularly  the  creation,  privileges,  and 
rank  of  baronets ;  and  whether,  under  the  word 
barometer,  instead  of  being  satisfied  with  ob» 
serving  that  it  is  on  instrument  to  discover  the 
weight  of  the  mr,  it  would  be  fit  to  spend  a  few 
lines  upon  its  invention,  construction,  and  prin- 
ciples. It  is  not  to  be  expected,  that  with  the 
explanation  of  the  one  the  herald  should  be 
satisfied,  or  the  philosopher  with  that  of  the 
other;  but  since  it  will  be  required  by  common 
readers,  that  the  expUcations  should  be  suffi- 
cient ft>r  common  use,  and  since,  without  some 
attention  to  such  demands,  the  Dictionary  can^ 
not  become  generally  valuable,  I  have  deter- 
mined to  consult  the  best  writers  for  explanar 
tions  real  as  well  as  verbal ;  and  perhaps  I  may 
at  Ust  have  reason  to  say,  aflcr  one  of  the  aug- 
menters  of  Furetier,  that  my  book  is  more  learn- 
ed than  its  author. 

In  explaining  the  general  and  popular  lan- 
guage. It  seems  necessaiy  to  sort  tne  several 
senses  of  each  word,  and  to  exhibit  first  its  na- 
tural and  primitive  signification ;  aa, 

To  arrive,  to  reach  the  shore  in  a  voyage :  he 
arrived  at  a  safe  harbour. 

Then  to  give  its  consequential  meaning,  to 
arrive,  to  reach  any  place,  whether  by  land  or 
sea ;  as,  he  arrived  at  his  country  seat. 

Then  its  metaphorical  sense,  to  obtain  any 
thing  desired  ;  as,  he  arrived  at  a  peerage. 

Then  to  mention  any  observation  that  arises 
from  the  comparison  of  one  meaning  with  ano- 
ther;  as  it  may  be  remarked  of  the  word  arrive, 
that,  in  consequence  of  il3  original  and  etymolo- 
gical scnse^  it  cannot  be  properl^  applied  but  to 
words  signifying  something  desirable :  thus  we 
say,  a  man  arrived  at  happiness ;  but  cannot 
say,  without  a  mixture  of  irony,  he  arrived  at 
misery. 

Crround,  the  earth,  generally  as  opposed  to 
the  air  or  water.  He  swam  till  he  reached 
ground.    The  bird  fell  to  the  ground. 

Then  follows  the  accidental  or  consequential 
signification  in  which  ground  implies  any  thing 
that  lies  under  another ;  as,  he  laid  colours  upon 
a  rough  ground.  The  silk  had  blue  flowers  on 
a  red  ground. 

Then  the  remoter  or  metaphorical  significa- 
tion ;  as,  the  grovnd  of  his  opinion  was  a  false 
computation.  The  ground  ot  his  work  was  his 
father's  manuscript 

After  having  gone  through  the  natural  and 
figurative  senses,  it  will  be  proper  to  subjoin  the 
poetical  sense  of  each  word,  where  it  differs 
from  that  which  is  in  common  use ;  as  wanton, 
applied  to  any  thing  of  which  the  motion  ia  iire- 
gular  without  terror ;  as. 

In  utanton  riogleia  curPd  her  hair. 

To  the  poetical  sense  may  succeed  the  fami- 
liar ;  as  ot  toast,  used  to  imply  the  person  whose 
health  is  drank ;  as, 

The  wise  maa's  passion  and  the  Tain  man's  toast 

Pope, 

The  familiar  may  be  followed  by  the  bur- 
lesque ;  as  ot  mellow,  applied  to  good  rellowship : 

In  all  thy  humours,  whether  grave- or  m^Unp, 

Jiddison, 

Or  otbile,  used  ibr  cheat : 

— —  Mora  a  dope  than  wit, 
Sappho  can  UU  you  how  this  man  was  biu-^  Pope, 
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And  laitly,  may  be  predoced  the  peculiar  I 
sense  in  which  a  word  is  found  in  an^  great 
author;  as/octi/MM,  in  Shakspeare,  sinnifies  the 
powers  of  aathority : 

^— Thii  Duncan 
Hu  borae  hJia  faculties  so  meek,  hu  btw 
80  clear  in  hie  greet  office,  that,  fcc. 

The  signification  of  adjectives  may  be  often 
ascertained  by  unitinff  them  to  substantiyes ;  as 
simple  swam,  simple  sheep.  Sometimes  the  sense 
of  a  substantive  may  be  dacidated  by  the  epi- 
thets annexed  to  it  in  good  authors:  as,  the 
boundless  oeearif  the  open  uwns :  and  where  such 
advantage  can  be  earned  by  a  short  qaotation,  it 
is  not  to  De  omitteo. 

The  difference  of  signification  in  wordb  gene- 
rally accounted  synonymons,  ought  to  be  car^ 
fully  observed;  as  in  pride,  ha^htiness,  arro- 
gance :  and  the  strict  and  critical  meaning  ought 
to  be  distJo^ruished  from  that  which  is  loose  and 
popular  j  as  m  the  wordpei/ecfion,  which,  though 
in  its  philosophical  and  exact  sense  it  can  be  of 
little  use  amon^  hnman  bein^  is  often  so  much 
degraded  from  its  original  signification,  that  the 
academicians  have  inserted  m  their  work,  the 
perfection  of  a  language,  and,  with  a  little  more 
licentiousness,  mi^ht  nave  prevailed  on  them* 
selves  to  have  added  the  perfection  of  a  distionary. 

There  are  many  otlier  characters  of  words 
which  it  will  be  of  use  to  mention.  Some  have 
both  an  active  and  passive  signification  ;  usfear^ 
fuly  that  which  gives  or  which  feels  terror;  a 
fearful  prodigy,  sl  fearful  hare.  Some  have  a  per- 
sonal, some  a  real  meaning ;  as  in  opposition  to 
old,  we  use  the  adjective  yomg,  of  animated  be- 
ings^ and  new  of  other  things.  Some  are  re- 
strained to  the  sense  of  praise,  and  others  to  that 
of  disapprobation;  so  commonly,  though  not 
always,  we  exhort  to  good  actions,  we  instigale 
to  ill;  yreanimaie, incite,  and  encourage  indifier* 
entlv  to  good  or  bad.  So  we  usually  ascribe 
good  but  impute  evil ;  yet  neither  the  use  of  these 
words,  nor,  perhaps,  of  any  other  in  our  licen- 
tious languaiffe  is  so  established  as  not  to  be 
oflen  reversed  by  the  correctest  writers.  I  shall 
therefore,  since  the  rules  of  style,  like  those  of 
law,  arise  from  precedents  ofien  repeated,  collect 
the  testimonies  on  both  sides,  and  endeavour  to 
discover  and  promulgate  the  decrees  of  custom, 
who  has  so  long  possessed,  whether  by  right  or 
by  usurpation,  flie  sovereignty  of  words. 

It  is  necessary  likewise  to  explain  many  words 
by  their  opposition  to  others ;  for  contraries  are 
best  seen  when  they  stand  together.  Thus  the 
verb,  stand  has  one  sense,  as  opposed  to  fall,  and 
another  as  o{)pofled  to  jly  ;  fpr  want  of  attending 
to  which  distinction,  obvious  as  it  is,  the  learnt 
Dr.  Bentley  has  s(|uandered  his  criticism  to  no 
purpose,  on  these  lines  of  Paradise  Lost: 

-In  heape 


Chariot  and  charioteer  lay  overtum'd. 
And  flery  foaming  steeds.    What  stood,  reeottd, 
O'erwearied,  through  the  faint  «aunic  host, 
Defensive  scarce,  or  with  paJe  fear auipriaM, 
Fled  ignominious 

"Here,"  says  the  critic,  "as  the  sentence  is 
now  read,  we  find  that  what  stood,  fled:*'  and 
therefore  he  proposes  an  alteration,  which  he 
might  have  spared  if  he  had  consulted  a  dic- 
tionary, and  found  that  nothing  more  was  af- 
firmed than  that  those  ^eif  who  did  notfalL 

In  explaining  such  meanings  as  seem  acci- 


dental and  adTeatitkHis,  I  shall  mSm^rvar  to 
give  an  account  of  the  means  by  which  they 
were  introduced.  Thus,  to  ekeotd  any  thing, 
signifies  to  lengthen  it  beyond  its  just  dimen- 
sions, by  some  low  artifice;  becaase  the  word 
eke  was  the  usual  refuse  of  our  old  writers,  when 
they  wanted  a  syllable.  And  bwxm,  which 
means  only  obedient,  is  now  made,  in  familiar 
phrases,  to  stand  for  loonlon;  because  in  an  an- 
cient form  of  marriage,  before  the  Reformation^ 
the  bride  promised  complaisance  and  obedience, 
in  these  terms ;  "I  will  be  bonairand  buxotnin 
bed  and  at  board.** 

I  know  well,  my  Lord,  how  trifling  many  of 
these  remarks  witl  appear  separately  considered, 
and  how  easily  they  may  give  occasion  to  the 
contemptuous  memment  of  sportive  idlenessy 
and  the  gloomy  censures  of  arrogant  stupidity  ; 
but  dnhiess  it  is  easy  to  despise,  and  laughter  it 
is  easy  to  repay.  I  shall  not  be  solicitous  what 
is  thought  oif  my  work  by  sueh  as  know  not  the 
difHculty  or  importance  of  philoloeical  studies ; 
nor  shall  think  those  that  have  done  nothing 
qualified  to  condemn  me  for  doing  little.  It  may 
not,  however,  be  improper  to  remind  them,  that 
no  terrestrial  greatness  is  more  than  an  aggre- 
firate  of  little  things ;  and  to  inculcate,  after  the 
Arabian  proverb,  mat  drops,  added  to  drops,  con- 
stitute the  ocean. 

There  remains  yet  to  be  eansidered  the  distri- 
bution of  words  into  their  proper  classes,  or  that 
part  of  lexicography  whidk  is  strictly  critical 

The  popular  part  of  the  language,  which  in- 
cludes all  words  not  appropriated  to  particular 
sciences,  admitB  of  many  distinctions  and  subdi- 
yisions ;  as,  into  words  of  general  nae,  words 
employed  chiefly  in  poetry,  words  obsolete, 
words  which  are  admitted  only  by  particular 
writers,  yet  not  in  themselves  improper ;  words 
used  only  in  burlesque  writing;  and  woida  im- 
pure ana  barbarous. 

Words  of  general  use  will  be  known  by  hay- 
ing no  sign  of  particularity,  and  their  yarioos 
senses  vrSk  be  supported  by  anthorittes  of  all 
ages. 

The  vrords  appropriated  to  poetry  will  be  dis- 
tinguished by  some  mark  prefixed,  or  will  be 
known  by  having  no  authorities  but  thoae  of 
poets. 

Of  antiquated  or  obsolete  words,  none  will  be 
inserted  but  such  as  are  to  be  found  in  authors 
who  wrote  since  the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  from 
which  we  date  the  golden  age  of  .our  language ; 
and  of  these  many  might  be  omitted,  but  that 
the  reader  may  reouire,  with  an  appearance  of 
reason,  that  no  difficulty  should  be  left  unre- 
solved in  books  which  h&  finds  himself  invited 
to  read,  as  confessed  and  established  models  of 
style.  These  will  be  likewise  pointed  out  by 
some  note  of  exclusion,  but  not  01  disgrace. 

The  words  which  are  found  only  in  particular 
books,  will  be  known  by  the  single  name  of  him 
that  has  used  them ;  but  such  will  be  omitted, 
unless  either  their  propriety,  elegance,  or  force, 
or  the  reputation  of  tneir  authors,  afifords  some 
extraordinary  reason  for  their  reception. 

Words  used  in  burlesque  and  fiimitiar  compo- 
sitions, will  be  likewise  mentioned  with  their 
proper  authorities :  such  as  dudgeon,  from  Butlei^ 
and  leasing,  from  Prior ;  and  will  be  diligent^ 
characterised  by  marks  of  distinction. 

Barbarous  or  impure  words  and 
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may  be  bniQcled  with  some  note  of  infiuny,  as 
they  are  carefully  to  be  eradicated  wherever 
they  are  found ;  and  they  occiur  too  frequently 
«ven  in  the  best  tvriters ;  as  in  Pope, 

in  endless  error  huri'd. 
'7i«  thete  that  early  taint  the  Temale  louL. 

In  Addison: 
ABand  to  what  a  lewer  muM  ineltaa. 

And  in  Dryden : 

A  dreadful  quiet  feh,  and  ioor«er  tat 
Than  arms 

If  this  part  of  the  work  can  be  welT  performed, 
(t  will  be  equivalent  to  the  proposal  made  by 
3oileau  to  the  academicians,  that  they  should 
review  all  their  polite  writers,  and  correct  such 
impurities  as  might  be  found  in  them,  that  their 
authority  might  not  contribute^  at  any  distant 
^me,  to  the  depravation  of  the  lan^age. 

With  regara  to  quesUons  of  purity  or  pro- 
priety, I  was  once  in  doubt  whether  I  should  not 
Attribute  too  much  to  myself  in  attempting  to 
lecide  them,  and  whether  my  province  was  to 
4ixtend  beyond  the  proposition  of  the  question, 
and  the  cfisplay  of  the  suffrages  on  each  side ; 
but  I  have  been  since  determined,  by  your  Lord- 
ship's opinion,  to  inteqxise  my  own  judgment, 
and  shall  therefore  endeavour  to  support  what 
appears  to  me  most  consonant  to  grammar  and 
reason.  Ausonius  thought  that  modesty  forbad 
him  to  plead  inability  for  a  task  to  which  Cssar 
had  judged  him  cquaL 

Cur  me  pomt  negem,  poM9  quod  iUe  pmiaif 

And  I  may  hope,  my  Lord,  that  since  you, 
whose  authority  in  our  lan^ungc  is  so  generally 
acknowledged*,  have  commissioned  me  to  declare 
ray  own  opinion,  I  shall  be  considtered  as  exer- 
cising a  kind  of  vicarious  jurisdiction,  and  tliat 
the  power  which  might  have  been  denied  to  my 
own  claim,  will  be  readily  allowed  me  as  the 
delegate  of  your  Lordship. 

In  citing  authorities,  on  which  the  credit  of 
every  part  of  this  Work  must  depend,  it  will  be 
proper  to  observe  some  obvious  rules :  sueh  as 
of  preferring  writers  of  the  first  reputation  to 
those  of  an  inferior  rank ;  of  noting  the  quota- 
tions with  a<icuracy ;  and  of  selectuig,  when  it 
can  be  conveniently  done,  such  sentences  as, 
besides  their  immediate  use,  may  give  pleasure 
or  instruction,  by  conveying  some  elegance  of 
language,  or  some  precept  of  prudence,  or  piety. 
It  has  been  asked,  on  some  occasions,  who 
shall  judge  the  judges?  And  since,  with  regard 
to  this  design,  a  question  may  arise  by  what 
authority  the  authorities  are  selected,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  obviate  it,  by  declaring  that  many  of  the 
wnters  whose  testimonies  will  be  alleged,  were 
selected  liy  Mr.  Pope ;  of  whom  I  may  be  jjusii- 
fied  in  affirming,  that  were  he  still  alive,  solici- 
tous as  he  was  for  the  success  of  this  work,  he 
would  not  be  displeased  that  I  have  undei> 
taken  it. 

It  will  be  proper  that  the  quotations  be  ranged 
acrording  to  the  ages  of  their  authors ;  and  it 
will  afr)rd  an  agreeable  amusement,  if  to  the 
Words  and  phrases  which  are  not  of  our  own 
growth,  the  name  of  the  writer  who  first  intro- 
duced them  can  be  affixed;  and  if  to  words 
which  arc  now  antiquated,  the  authority  be  sub- 
joined of  him  who  last  admitted  thimu    Thus 


for  teatht  and  Mixom,  now  obsolete,.  Milton  mav 
be  cited, 


The  mountain  oak 

Stands  oeathed  to  heaver. — 
■  He  with  broad  sails 
Wlonow'd  the  bttxotn  air — 


By  this  method  every  word  will  have  its  his- 
tory, and  the  reader  will  be  informed  of  the 
gradual  changes  of  the  language  and  have  before 
his  eyes  the  rise  of  some  words,  and  the  fall  of 
others.  But  observations  so  minute  and  accu- 
rate are  to  be  desired,  rather  than  expected ;  and 
if  use  be  carefully  supplied,  curiosity  must  some- 
times bear  its  disappomiments. 

This,  my  Lord,  is  my  idea  of  an  English  Dic- 
tionary ;  a  dictionary  by  which  the  pronunciation 
of  our  language  may  be  fixed,  and  its  attainment 
facilit^ed  j  by  which  its  purity  may  be  preserved, 
'its  use  ascertained,  and  its  duration  lengthened. 
And  thoufih,  perhaps,  to  covect  the  lanffuaf[e 
'  of  nations  oy  books  of  grammar^  and  amend  their 
manners  by  discourses  of  morahty,  may  be  tasks 
^equally  difficult;  yet,  as  it  is  unavoidable  to 
wish.  It  is  natural  likewise  to  hope  that  your 
Lordship's  patronage  may  not  be  wholly  lost; 
that  it  may  contribute  to  the  preservation  of  an- 
cient, and  the  improvement  of  modern  writers ; 
that  it  may  promote  the  reformation  of  those 
translators,  who,  for  want  of  imdcrstanding  the 
characteristical  difference  of  tongues,  have  formed 
a  chaotic  dialect  of  heterogeneous  phrases ;  and 
awaken  to  the  care  of  purer  diction  some  men 
of  genius,  whose  attention  to  argument  makes 
them  negligent  of  style,  or  whose  rapid  imagina- 
tion, like  the  Peruvian  torrents,  when  it  brings 
down  gold  mingles  it  with  sand. 

When  I  survey  the  Plan  which  I  have  laid 
before  you,  I  cannot^  my  Lord,  but  confess,  that 
I  am  fnghted  at  its  extent,  and,  like  the  soldiers 
of  Cesar,  look  on  Britain  as  a  new  worid,  which 
it  is  almost  madness  to  invade.  But  I  hope,  that 
thoui^h  I  should  not  complete  the  conquest,  I 
shall  at  least  discover  the  coast,  civilize  part  of 
the  inhabitants,  and  make  it  easy  for  some  other 
adventurer  to  proceed  farther,  to  reduce  them 
wholly  to  subjection,  and  settle  them  under  laws. 

We  are  taught  by  the  great  Roman  orator, 
that  every  man  should  propose  to  himself  the 
highest  degree  of  excellence,  but  that  he  may 
stop  with  honour  at  the  second  or  third :  thouffn 
therefore  my  performance  should  fall  below  the 
exceUence  of  other  dictionaries,  I  may  obtain, 
at  least,  the  praise  of  having  endeavoured  well ; 
nor  shall  I  think  it  any  reproach  to  my  dili- 
gence, that  I  have  retired  without  a  triumph, 
uom  a  contest  with  united  academies,  and  long 
successions  of  learned  compilera  I  cannot  hope, 
in  the  warmest  moments,  to  preserve  so  much 
caution  through  so  long  a  work  as  not  often  to 
sink  into  negligence,  or  to  obtain  so  much  know- 
ledge of  alt  its  parts  as  not  frequently  to  fall  by 
ignorance.  I  expect  that  sometimes  the  desire 
of  accuracy  will  urge  me  to  superfluities,  and 
sometimes  the  fear  of  prolixity  betray  me  to 
omissions :  that  in  the  extent  of  such  variety,  I 
shall  be  often  bewildered ;  and  in  the  mazes  of 
such  intricaor,  be  frequently  entangled ;  that  in 
one  part  refinement  will  be  subtiuzed  beyond 
exactness,  and  evidence  dilated  in  another  beyond 
perspicuity.  Yet  I  do  not  despair  of  approbation 
from  those  who,  knowing  the  uncertainty  of  con- 
JectUEe,  the  scantiness  of  knowledge,  the  laUibi> 
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litj  of  nienior3r,  and  the  unsteadiness  of  atten- 
tion, can  compare  the  causes  of  error  vrith  the 
means  of  avoiding  it,  and  the  extent  of  art  with 
the  capacity  of  man ;  and  whatever  be  the  event 
of  ray  endeavours,  I  shall  not  easily  regret  an 


attempt  which  has  procured  me  the  hoaom-  of 
appearing  thus  pubhcly,         My  Lord, 

Your  Lordship's  most  obedient 
and  most  humble  seirant; 
Sam.  Jobmbon. 
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It  ls  the  fate  of  those  who  toir  at  the  lower 
employments  of  life,  to  be  rather  driven  by  the 
fear  oi  evil,  than  attracted  by  the  prospect  of 
good  ;  to  be  exposed  to  censure,  wi^out  nope  of 
praise ;  to  be  aisfirraced  by  miscarriage,  or  pu- 
nished for  neglect,'  where  success  would  have 
been  without  applause,  and  diligence  without 
reward. 

Among  these  unhappy  mortals  is  the  writer 
of  dictionaries  ;  whom  mankind  have  consider- 
ed, not  us  tlic  pupil,  but  the  slave  of  science,  the 
pioneer  of  literature,  doomed  only  to  remove 
rubbish  and  clear  obstructions  from  the  paths 
through  which  Learning  and  Genius  press  for- 
ward to  conquest  and  gPory,  witliout  bestowing 
a  smile  on  the  humble  drudge  that  facilitates 
their  progress.  Every  other  author  may  aspire 
to  praise ;  the  lexicographer  can  only  hope  to 
escape  reproach,  and  even  this  negative  recom- 
pense has  been  yet  granted  to  very  few. 

I  have,  notwithstanding  this  discouragement, 
attempted  a  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language, 
which,  while  it  was  employed  in  the  cultivation 
of  every  species  of  literature,  has  itself  been 
hitherto  neglected ;  sufTurod  to  spread  under  the 
direction  of  chance,  into  wild  exuberance ;  re- 
signed to  the  tyranny  of  time  and  fashion  :  and 
exposed  to  the  corruptions  of  ignorance  and  ca- 
prices ofiimovation. 

When  I  took  the  first  survey  of  my  under- 
taking, I  found  our  speech  copious  without  or- 
der, and  energetic  without  rule;  wherever  I 
turned  my  view,  there  was  perplexity  to  be  dis- 
entangled and  confusion  to  be  regulated;  choice 
was  to  be  made  out  of  boundless  variety,  with- 
out any  established  principle  of  selection  ;  adul- 
terations were  to  be  detected,  without  a  settled 
test  of  purity ;  and  modes  of  expression  to  be 
rejected  or  received^  without  the  suffrages  of 
any  writers  of  classical  reputation  or  acKnow- 
ledged  authority. 

Having  therefore  no  assistance  but  from  gene- 
ral grammar,  I  applied  myself  to  the  perusal  of 
our  writers ;  and  noting  whatever  might  be  of 
use  to  ascertain  or  illustrate  any  word  or  phrase, 
accumulated  in  time  the  materials  of  a  dicUonary, 
which,  by  degrees,  I  reduced  to  method,  esta- 
blishing to  myself,  in  the  progress  of  the  work, 
Buch  nuee;  as  experience  and  analogy  suggested 
to  fne  ]  experience,  whtcb  practice  and  (^serva- 


tion  were  continually  increasing ;  and  aaalo£f, 
which,  though  in  some  words  ooscure,  was  evi- 
dent in  others. 

In  adjusting  the  Orthorrmhy,  which  has  been 
to  this  time  unsettled  ana  fortuitous,  I  found  it 
necessary  to  distinguish  those  irregularities  that 
are  inherent  in  our  tongue,  and  perhaps  coeval 
with  it,  from  others  which  the  ignorance  or 
negligence  of  later  writers  has  produced..  Erexy 
lan^age  has  its  anomalies,  which  though  incon- 
venient, and  in  themselves  once  annecesaaxy, 
roust  be  tolerated  amonff  the  impeifections  or 
human  things,  and  whidi  require  only  to  be 
registered,  that  they  may  not  be  increased,  and 
ascertained  that  they  may  not  be  confounded;, 
but  every  language  has  likewise  its  improprie- 
ties and  absuraities,  which  it  is  the  du^  ot  the 
lexicographer  to  correct  or  proscribe. 

As  uinguage  was  at  its  beginning  merely  oral^ 
all  words  of  necessary  or  common  mae  were 
spoken  before  they  were  written;  and  while 
they  were  unfixed  by  any  visible  signs,  most 
have  been  spoken  with  great  diversity,  as  we 
now  observe  those  who  cannot  read  to  catch 
sounds  imperfectly,  and  utter  them  negiigenUy. 
When  this  wild  and  barbarous  jargon  was  firat 
reduced  to  an  alphabet,  every  penman  endea> 
voured  to  express,  as  he  could,  the  sounds  which, 
he  was  accustomed  to  pronounce  or  to  receive,, 
and  vitiated  in  writing  such  words  as  were  al- 
ready vitiated  in  speech.  The  powers  of  the 
letters  when  they  were  applied  to  a  new  Ian* 
guage,  must  have  been  vague  and  unsettled,  and 
therefore  different  hands  would  exhibit  the  same 
sound  by  different  combinations. 

From  this  uncertain  pronunciation  arise  in  a 
great  part  the  various  dialects  of  the  same  coun- 
try, which  will  always  be  observed  to  grow  fewer, 
and  less  difierent,  as  books  are  multiplied ;  ana 
from  this  arbitrary  representation  of  sounds  by 
letters  proceeds  that  diversity  of  spelling,  observa- 
ble in  the  Saxon  remains,  and  I  suppose  in  the 
first  books  of  every  nation,  which  pierplexes  or 
destpys  analogy,  and  produces  anomalous  for- 
mations, which,  being  once  incorporated,  can 
never  be  aflerwards  dismissed  or  reformed. 

Of  this  kind  are  the  derivatives  length  fiom 
long,  strength  from  sA'ong,  darling  from  deer, 
breadth  from  brood,  fh>m  argj  drought,  and  from 
high,  height,  which  Milton,  m  zeal  for  analogy. 
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4nitM  ktgkth:  41M  le  exempla  jnoat  spbm  dt 
plvribus  una  7  to  change  all  would  be  too  much, 
and  to  change  one  is  nothing. 

This  uncertainty  is  most  frequent  in  the  vow- 
els, which  are  so  capriciously  pronounced,  and 
BO  dil^rently  modifieo,  by  accident  or  affectation, 
ribt  only  in  ever^r  province,  but  in  every  mouth, 
that  to  tkem,  as  is  well  known  to  etymologists, 
little  regard  is  to  be  shown  in  the  deduction  of 
•ne  laaguage  Irom  anothes. 

Such  detects  are  not  errors  in  orthography, 
hut  spots  of  barbarity  impressed  so  deep  in  tne 
English  language,  that  cnticism  can  never  wash 
them  away ;  these  therefore  must  be  permitted 
to  remain  untouched;  but  many  words  have 
likewise  been  altered  by  accident,  or  depraved 
by  ignorance,  as  the  pronunciation  of  the  vulgar 
has  been  weakly  followed ;  and  some  still  con- 
tinue to  be  vanously  written,  as  authors  differ 
in  their  care  or  skill :  of  these  it  was  proper  to 
inquire  the  true  orthography,  which  I  have 
always  considered  as  depending  on  their  deriva- 
tion, and  have  therefore  referred  them  to  their 
original  languages;  thus  I  write  enchanij  en- 
tiunUnuni,  mcAofUer,  alter  the  Frencli,  and  tn- 
cantation  after  the  Latin :  thus  entire  is  chosen 
rather  than  inltre,  because  it  passed  to  us  not 
from  >the  Latin  integer,  but  from  the  French 
enlier. 

Of  many  words  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether 
they  were  immediately  received  from  the  Latin 
or  the  French,  since  at  the  time  when  we  had 
dominions  in  France,  we  had  Latin  service  in 
our  churches.  It  is,  however,  my  opinion,  that 
the  French  generally  supplied  us ;  for  we  have 
few  Latin  words,  among  tne  terms  of  domestic 
use,  which  are  not  French ;  but  many  French, 
which  are  very  remote  from  Latin. 

Even  in  words  of  which  the  derivation  is  ap- 
parent, I  have  been  oflen  obliged  to  sacrifice 
uniformitv  to  custom  ;  thus  I  write,  in  compli- 
ance with  a  numberless  majority,  convey  and 
inveigh,  deceit  and  receipt,  fancy  and  pkmtom  ; 
sometimes  the  derivative  varies  from  the  primi- 
tive, as  explain  and  explanation,  repeat  and  repe- 
tition. 

Some  combinations  of  letters  having  the  same 
power  are  used  indifierently  without  any  dis- 
coverable reason  of  choice,  as  in  ehoak,  choke; 
soap,  aope  ;  Jewel,  fuel,  and  many  others ;  which 
I  have  sometimes  inserted  twice,  fhat  those  who 
search  for  them  under  cither  form,  may  not  search 


m  vain. 


In  examining  the  orthography  of  any  doubt- 
ful word,  the  mode  of  spelling  by  which  it  is 
cnserted  in  the  series  of  the  dictionary,  is  to  be 
considered  as  that  to  which  I  give,  perhaps  not 
often  rashly,  the  preference.  I  have  left,  in  the 
examples,  to  every  author  liis  own  practice  un- 
molested, that  the  reader  may  balance  suffrages, 
and  judge  between  us ;  but  this  question  is  not 
always  to  be  determined  by  repnted  or  by  real 
learning ;  some  men,  intent  upon  greater  tnings, 
have  thought  little  on  sounds  and  derivations  ; 
some,  knowing  in  the  ancient  tongues,  have  ne- 
glected those  in  which  our  words  are  commonly 
to  be  sought  Thus  Hammond  writes  fecibUness 
for  feoMibleness,  because  I  suppose  he  imagined 
it  derived  immediately  from  the  Latin ;  and 
some  words,  such  as  dependant ^  dependent;  depen- 
donee,  dependence,  vary  their  final  syllable,  as  one 
or  other  language  is  present  to  the  writer. 


In  this  part  of  the  work,  where  cafKrice  hw 
long  wantoned  without  control,  and  vanity 
sought  praise  by  petty  reformation,  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  proceed  with  a  scholar's  revefence 
for  antiquity,  and  a  granunarian's  regard  to  the 
genius  of  our  tongue.  I  have  attempted  few 
alterations,  and  among  those  few,  perhaps  the 
greater  part  is  from  the  modem  to  the  ancient 
practice ;  and  I  hope  I  may  be  allowed  to  re- 
commend to  those,  whose  thoughts  have  been 
perhaps  employed  too  anxiously  on  verbal  singu- 
larities, not  to  disturb,  upon  narrow  views,  or 
for  minute  propriety,  the  orthogmphy  of  their 
fathers.  It  nas  been  asserted,  that  for  the  law  to 
be  known,  is  of  more  importance  than  to  bo 
ri^ht,  **  Change,"  says  Hooker,  *' is  not  made 
without  inconvenience,  even  from  worse  to  bet- 
ter." There  is  in  constancy  and  stability  a 
general  and  lasting  advantajpd,  which  wifl  al- 
ways overbalance  the  slow  improvements  of 
graidnal  correction.  Much  less  ought  our  writ- 
ten language  to  comply  with  the  corruptions  of 
oral  utterance,  or  copy  that  which  every  varia- 
tion of  time  or  place  makes  different  from  itself^ 
and  imitate  those  changes,  which  will  again  be 
changed,  while  imitation  is  employed  in  observ- 
ing them. 

This  recommendation  of  steadiness  and  uni- 
formity does  not  proceed  from  an  opinion  that 
8 articular  combinations  of  letters  have  nrach  in- 
uence  on  human  happiness ;  or  that  trnth  may 
not  be  successfully  taught  by  modes  t>f  spelling 
fanciful  and  erroneous ;  I  am  not  yet  so  lost  in 
lexicography  as  to  forget  that  words  are  the 
daughters  of  earth,  and  that  things  are  the  sons  of 
heaven.  Language  is  <only  the  instrument  of 
science,  and  words  are  but  the  signs  cf  ideas ;  I 
wish,  however,  that  the  instrument  might  be  less 
apt  to  decay,  and  that  signs  might  be  perma- 
nent, like  the  things  which  they  denote. 

In  settling  the  orthogmphy,  I  have  not  wholly 
neglected  the  pronunciation,  which  I  have  di- 
rected, by  printmg  an  accent  upon  the  acute  or 
elevated  syllable.  It  will  sometimes  be  found 
that  the  accent  is  placed,  by  the  author  quoted, 
on  a  different  8}11able  from  that  marked  in  the 
alphabetical  series ;  it  is  then  to  be  understood, 
that  custom  has  varied,  or  that  the  author  has, 
in  my  opinion,  pronounced  wrong.  Short  di- 
rections are  sometimes  given  where  the  sound 
of  letters  is  irregular ;  and  if  they  are  sometimes 
omitted,  defect  m  such  minute  observations  will 
be  more  easily  excused,  than  superfluity. 

In.  the  investigation  both  of  the  orthography 
and  signification  of  words,  their  Etymology  was 
necessarily  to  be  considered,  and  they  were 
therefore  to  be  divided  into  primitives  and  deri- 
vatives. A  primitive  word,  is  that  which  can  be 
tmced  no  further  to  any  English  root;  thus 
circumspect,  circumvent,  circumstance,  ddude, 
concave,  and  complicate,  though  compounds  in 
the  Latin,  are  to  us  primitives.  Derivatives,  are 
all  those  that  can  be  referred  to  any  word  in 
English  of  greater  simplicity. 

The  derivatives  I  have  referred  to  their  pri- 
mitives, with  an  accuracy  sometimes  needless  ; 
for  who  docs  not  see  that  remoteness  comes  from 
remote,  lovely  from  love,  concavity  from  concave, 
and  denumstrative  from  demonstrate?  But  this 
gmmmatical  exuberance  the  scheme  of  my  work 
did  not  allow  mo  to  repress.  It  is  of  great  im- 
portance, in  examining  the  general  fabric  of  a 
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lan^[uage,  to  trace  one  wwd  (imn  another,  by 
noting  the  usual  modes  of  derivation  and  inflec- 
tion ;  and  uniformity  must  be  preserved  in  sys- 
tcnAtlcal  works ;  though  sometimes  at  the  ex- 
pense of  particular  propriety. 

Among  other  derivatives  I  have  been  careful 
to  insert  and  elucidate  the  anomalous  plurals  of 
nouns  and  preterites  of  verbs,  whicn  in  the 
Teutonic  dialects  are  very  frequent,  and,  thovgh 
familiar  to  those  who  have  always  used  them, 
interrupt  and  embames  the  learners  of  our 
language. 

The  two  languages  from  which  our  primitives 
have  been  derived  are  the  Roman  and  Teutonic: 
under  the  Roman  I  comprehend  the  French  and 
provincial  tongues ^  and  under  the  Teutonic 
nuge  the  Saxon,  Qerman,  and  all  their  kindred 
dialects.  Most  of  our  polysyllables  are  Roman, 
and* our  words  of  one  syllable  are  very  often 
Teutonic. 

In  assigning  the  Roman  original,  it  haa  per- 
haps sometimes  happened  that  Ihave  mentioned 
only  the  Latin,  when  the  word  was  borrowed 
from  the  French ;  and  considering  myself  as 
employed  only  in  the  illustration  of  my  own 
language,  I  have  not  been  very  careful  to  observe 
whether  the  Latin  word  be  pure  or  barl)arous, 
or  the  French  ele^nt  or  obsolete. 

For  the  Teutonic  etymologies,  I  am  commonly 
indebted  to  Junius  and  Skinner,  the  only  names 
which  I  have  forborne  to  quote  when  I  copied 
their  books ;  not  that  I  might  appropriate  their 
labours  or  usurp  their  honours,  out  mat  I  might 
spare  a  perpetual  repetition  by  one  general  ac- 
knowledgment. Of  these,  whom  I  ought  not 
to  mention  but  with  the  reverence  due  to  in- 
structors and  benefactors,  Junius  appears  to 
have  excelled  in  extent  of  learning,  and  Skinner 
in  rectitude  of  understanding,  ^nius  was  ac- 
curately skilled  in  all  the  northern  languages, 
Skinner  probably  examined  the  ancient  and  re- 
moter dialects  only  by  occasional  inspection  into 
dictionaries ;  but  the  learning  of  Junius  is  often 
of  no  other  use  than  to  show  liim  a  track  by 
which  he  may  deviate  from  his  purpose,  to  which 
Skinner  always  presses  forward  by  the  shortest 
way.  Skinner  is  often  ignorant,  but  never  ri- 
diculous :  Junius  is  always  full  of  knowledge ; 
but  his  variety  distracts  his  judgment,  and  liis 
learning  is  very  frequently  disgraced  by  his  ab- 
surdities. 

The  votaries  of  the  northern  muses  will  not 
perhaps  easily  restrain  their  indication,  when 
they  find  the  name  of  Junius  thus  degraded  by 
a  disadvantageous  comparison ;  but  whatever 
reverence  is  due  to  his  diligence,  or  his  attain- 
ments, it  can  be  no  criminsT  decfree  of  censori- 
ousness  to  charge  that  etymologist  with  want  of 
judgment,  who  can  seriously  derive  dream  from 
drama,  because  life  is  a  drama,  and  a  drama  is  a 
dream;  and  who  declares  with  a  tone  of  defi- 
ance, that  no  man  can  fail  to  derive  moan  from 
fu»v0s,  monos,  single  or  solitary,  who  considers, 
that  grief  naturally  loves  to  be  alone. "(^ 

*  That  I  may  not  appear  to  have  spoken  too  irre- 
verenily  of  Jtmfu«,  I  have  here  subjoined  a  few  aped- 
nans  of  hia  eiTmolngical  extra va^;< nee. 

Bahish,  religare^  ex  banno  vel  territorio  ttxigere, 
in  exilium  agere.  O.  hannir.  It.  6a/Mi>re,  bandeg' 
riare.  H.  bandir.  B.  bnnncn.  JEv\  mcdii  scriptores 
bannire  dicebant.  Y.  Spelm.  in  Bannum  et  in  Ban- 
lettga.  Quoniam  ver.^  regionem  urbiumq;  limites 
■xdois   plerumq;    inoiuibu«,  altia   liumioibufl,    longii 


Our  knowiedse  of  the  noitfaetn  fileratnre  i» 

■o  acantj,  that  of  words  undoubtedly  Teutonic, 
the  original  is  not  always  to  be  found  in  any  an* 
cient  language ;  and  I  have  therefore  inserted 
Dutch  or  Gennan  substitutes,  which  I  consider 
not  as  radical,  but  parallel,  not  as  the  parents, 
but  sisters  of  the  En^ish. 

The  words  which  are  represented  as  thus  re- 
lated by  descent  or  conation,  do  not  always 
agree  in  sense ;  for  it  is  mcident  to  words,  as  to 
their  authors,  to  degenerate  from  their  ancestors, 
and  to  change  their  manners  when  they  change 
their  country.  It  is  sufficient,  in  etymolo^cBl 
inquiries,  ir  the  senses  of  lundred  words  be 
found  such  as  may  easily  pass  into  each  other, 
or  such  as  may  both  be  roerred  to  one  genenl 
idea. 

The  etymology,  so  far  as  it  is  yet  known,  was 
easily  found  in  the  volumes,  where  it  is  particu- 
lariy  and  professedly  delivered ;  and,  by  proper 
attention  to  the  rules  of  derivation,  the  ortlio- 
mphy  was-  soon  adjusted.  But  to  cMeet  the 
Words  of  oar  language,  was  a  task  of  greater 
difficulty:  the  draciency  of  dictionaries  was 
immediately  apparent ;  and  when  they  were  ex- 
hausted, what  was  yet  wanting  must  be  sought 
by  fortuitous  and  unguided  excursions  into 
books,  and  deaned  as  industry  should  find,  or 
chance  should  ofier  it,  in  the  boundless  chaos  of 
a  living  speech.  My  search,  however,  has  been 
either  skilful  or  lucky ;  for  I  have  much  aog 
mented  the  vocabulary. 

As  my  design  was' a  dictionary,  common  or 
appellative,  I  have  omitted  all  words  which  have 
relation  to  proper  names ;  such  as  •tfrian,  So- 
cinian,  Calvinitt,  Benedictine,  Mahometan;  but 
have  retained  those  of  a  more  general  nature,  as 
Heathen,  Pagan, 

Of  the  terms  of  art  I  haye  received  such  as 
could  be  found  either  in  hooka  of  science  or  tech- 
nical dictionaries ;  and  have  often  inserted,  from 
philosophical  writers,  words  which  arc  supp<  tried 
perhaps  only  by  a  single  authority,  and  whirh 
Doing  not  admitted  into  general  use,  stand  yet 
as  candidates  or  probationers,  and  most  depend 
for  their  adoption  on  the  sufTragc  of  futurity. 

The  words  whichour  authors  have  introduced 
by  their  knowledge  of  foreign  languages,  or  ig- 

deniq;  flezuotiaq;  aog^ustissimamiii  Tiaram  amfrae* 
tibus  includebantur,  fieri  potest  id  genua  limiie?  ban 
dici  ab  eo  quod  B«*««rac  et  Brf»varf«  TareniiQU  oltm, 
sicuti  tradit  HeaychiuB^  vocabantur  «l  aoM  m  n  itfvrtvxZf 
*s«i,  <(  obliqua^  ac  minimi:  in  rectum  tendentes  vii>.*'  Ac 
fortasae  quoque  hue  facil  qaod  B«*«^,  eodem  Hesychio 
teste,  dicebant  ^orpayy^Af,  monies  arduoa. 

Empty,  emtie,  vacuus,  inanis,  A.  S.  £mtig.  Ne« 
scio  an  aim  ab  i^tm  vel  i^mUm.  Vomo,  eromo,  romitu 
evacuo.  Videtur  interipi  etymologiam  hanc  non  oi^scur^ 
firmare  codex  Rush.  MaL  xii.  44,  ubi  antique  scrtptum 
invenimua,  A.  S.  gemoeted  hit  emetig.  **  InveAii  earn 
vacantcm." 

HiLi.,  mojM,  eolUs.  A.  8.  hyll.  Q,uod  videri  pnest 
abscisijum  ex  mX«*«  vel  co»«*«s.  CoUia,  tumulus,  locus 
in  piano  editior.  Horn.  U-  fi-  v.  SI  1 .  im  ii  nc  Ko«*«fo«N 
n6Xti»s  dtxaa  KoXmvti.  Ubi  auihori  brevium  etcboJktrmQ 
rnXuvir  exp.  rdiros  fl;  l^»s  dvifCa**  yniXo^  f^X^* 

Nap,  to  take  a  nap.    Dvrmire,  condormiseere.  Cym 
heppian.    A.  S.  hno^ppan.    Q.uod  postremum  vitlcri  f-o 
test  deaumptum  ex    Kvf^$,   otiacuriiaa,   teDcbnr :  liii'il 
enim  .Tque  aolct  couciliare  somnum,  quiun  caligint.ea 
profundiH  nocils  oi^acuritas. 

STAlfiiERE»,balbus,  blflPBUfl.  Ooih.  STAMMS.  JL 
8.  atamer,  atamur.  D.  stam.  B.  atameler.  Su.  stamma 
Isl.  siamr.  Sunt  a  vrmnvxa*  vel  rrv^vMMv,  nimia  l<tqna 
ciinie  alioa  offendere  ;  quod  impcdlie  loquenica  llb«'i:ti* 
aimfe  garrire  aoleant :  vel  qudd  aliia  nimii  semper  vkk  an 
lur,  etiaxa  parcifMime  loquencss 
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norance  of  tiior  own,  by  Tanity  or  wantonness, 
hy  compliance  with  fashion  or  lust  of  innova- 
tion, I  have  registered  as  they  occurred,  though' 
commonly  only  to  censure  them,  and  warn 
others  against  the  folly  of  naturalizing  useless 
foreigners  to  the  injury  of  the  natives. 

I  have  not  rejected  any  by  design,  merely  be- 
cause they  were  unnecessary  or  exuberant ;  but 
have  received  Uiose  which  by  different  writers 
have  been  differently  formed,  as  tistid,  and  ois- 
eidUiff  viaeousj  and  vHeotUy, 

Compounded  or  double  words  I  have  seldom 
noted,  except  when  they  obtain  a  signification 
different  from  that  which  the  components  have 
in  their  simple  state.  Thus  highwayman,  looocf- 
num,  and  horseeourser,  reauire  an  explanation  ; 
but  of  thieJUkey  or  eoaehdrher,  no  notice  was 
needed,  because  the  primitiyes  contain  the  mean- 
ingof  the  compounds. 

Words  arbitrarily  formed  by  a  constant  and 
settled  analogy,  like  diminutiVe  adjectives  in  ish, 
as  treeniah,  bkAsh;  adverbs  in  /y,  as  duUy^ 
openly ;  substantives  in  nena,  as  viUneaa,  fmdH- 
neas ;  were  less  diligently  sought,  and  many 
sometimes  have  been  omitted,  when  I  had  no 
authority  that  invited  me  to  insert  them ;  not 
that  they  are  not  genuine  and  regular  offsprings 
of  English  roots,  but  because  their  relation  to 
tile  primitive  being  always  the  same,  their  signi- 
fication cannot  be  mistaken. 

The  verbal  nouns  in  ing,  such  as  the  keeping 
of  the  eaaiUf  the  leading  of  the  army,  are  always 
neglected,  or  placed  only  to  illustrate  the  sense 
of  the  verb,  except  when  they  signify  things  as 
weU  as  actions,  and  have  therefore  a  plural  num- 
ber, as  dweUingf  living  ;  or  have  an  aosolute  and 
abstract  signification,  as  edouHngfpainHng,  learn' 
ing. 

The  participles  are  likewise  omitted,  unless, 
by  signifying  rather  habit  or  quality  than  action, 
they  take  the  nature  of  adjectives,  as  a  thinking 
man,  a  man  of  prudence ;  a  pacing  horse,  a 
horse  that  can  pace:  these  I  have  ventured  to 
call  participial  adjectivea.  But  neither  are  these 
always  inserted,  because  they  are  commonly  to 
be  understood  without  any  danger  of  mistake,  by 
consulting  the  Verb. 

Obsolete  words  are  admitted  when  they  are 
found  in  authors  not  obsolete,  or  When  they 
have  any  force  or  beauty  that  may  deserve  re- 
vival. 

As  composition  is  one  of  the  chief  character- 
istics of  a  lan^age,  I  have  endeavoured  to  make 
some  reparation  for  the  universal  negligence  of 
my  preoecessors,  by  inserting  great  numbers  of 
compounded  words,  as  may  w  found  under  afteff 
fore,  new,  tUght,  ftir,  and  many  more.  These, 
numerous  as  thev  are,  mi^ht  be  multinlied,  but 
that  use  and  curiosity  are  here  satisfied,  and  the 
frame  of  our  language  and  modes  of  our  combi- 
nation amply  discovered. 

Of  some  forms  of  composition,  such  as  that  by 
which  re  is  prefixed  to  note  repetition,  and  ttn  to 
signify  contrariety  or  privation,  all  the  examples 
cannot  be  accumulated,  because  the  use  of  these 
particles,  if  not  wholly  arbitrary,  is  so  little  limit- 
ed, that  they  are  houiijr  afAxed  to  new  words  as 
occasion  requires,  or  is  imagined  to  require  them. 

There  is  anotJier  kind  of  composition  more 
frequent  in  our  language  than^  perhaps  in  any 
other^  from  which  arises  to  foreigners  the  great- 
est difficulty.    We  modify  the  signification  of 


many  verbs  bv  a  particle  aubjoined ;  as  to  eonu 
off,  to  escape  by  a  fetoh ;  to  fill  on,  to  attack ;  to 
fall  off,  to  apostatize ;  to  break  iff,  to  stop  ab* 
ruptly ;  to  hear  wi,  to  justify ;  to  fall  it,  to 
comply ;  to  give  over,  to  cease ;  to  iet  qff,  to  em- 
bellish ;  to  aet  in,  to  begin  a  continual  tenor ; 
to  aet  out,  to  be^n  a  course  or  journey  ;  to  t(Jce 
off,  to  copy;  with  innumerable  expressions  of 
the  same  kind,  of  which  some  appear  wildly 
irregular,  being  so  far  distant  from  tne  sense  of 
the  simple  wonls,  that  no  sagacity  will  be  able 
to  trace  the  steps  by  which  they  arrived  at  the 
present  use.  These  I  have  n6ted  with  great 
care;  and  though  I  cannot  flatter  m3r8eirthat 
the  collection  is  Complete,  I  believe  I  have  so  far 
assisted  the  students  of  our  language  that  Uiis 
kind  of  phraseology  will  be  no  longer  insupera- 
ble ;  and  the  combinations  of  verbs  and  parti- 
cles, by  chance  omitted,  will  be  easily  explained 
by  comparison  with  tiiose  that  may  be  found* 

Many  words  yet  stand  supported  Only  by  the 
name  of  Bailey,  Ainsworth,  Philips,  or  the  con* 
tracted  Diet,  for  Dictionaries,  subjoined ;  of  these 
I  am  not  always  certein  that  they  are  read  in 
any  book  but  the  works  of  lexicographers.  Of 
such  I  have  omitted  many,  because  I  had  never 
read  them ;  and  many  I  nave  inserted,  because 
they  may  perhaps  exist,  though  they  have  escap* 
ed  my  notice :  they  are,  however,  to  be  yet  con- 
sidered as  resting  only  upon  the  credit  of  former 
dictionaries.  Others,  which  I  considered  as  use* 
ful,  or  know  to  be  proper,  though  I  could  not  at 
present  support  them  by  authorities^  I  have  su^ 
fered  to  stand  upon  my  own  attestation,  claiming 
the  same  privilege  with  my  predecessors,  of  be- 
ingsometunes  credited  without  proof. 

The  words,  thus  selected  and  disposed,  are 
grammatically  considered ;  they  are  referred  to 
tne  different  parts  of  speech ;  traced  when  they 
are  irre^arly  inflected,  through  their  various 
terminattonsj  and  illustrated  by  observations, 
not  indeed  otgteai  or  striking  importance,  sepa- 
rately considered,  but  necessary  to  the  elucida^ 
tion  of  our  language,  and  hitherto  neglected  or 
forgotten  by  English  grammarians. 

That  part  of  my  work  on  which  t  expect  ma- 
lignity most  frequently  to  fasten,  is  the  explana- 
tion; in  which  I  cannot  hope  to  satisfy  those 
who  are  perhaps  not  inclined  to  be  pleased,  since 
I  have  not  always  been  able  to  satisfy  mysel£ 
To  interpret  a  language  by  itself,  is  veiy  diffi« 
cult ;  many  words  cannot  be  explained  by  sy- 
nonymes,  because  the  idea  si^ified  by  them  has 
not  more  than  one  appellation;  nor  by  pant- 
phrase,  because  simple  ideas  cannot  be  described. 
When  the  nature  of  things  is  unknown,  or  the 
notion  unsettled  and  indefinite,  and  various  in 
various  minds,  the  words  by  which  such  notions 
are  conveyed,  or  such  things  denoted,  will  be 
ambiguous  and  perplexed.  And  such  is  Uie  fate 
of  hapless  lexicography,  that  not  only  darkness, 
but  light,  impedes  and  distresses  it ;  things  may 
be  not  only  too  little,  but  too  much  known,  to  be 
happily  illustrated.  To  explain,  requires  the 
u»c  of^^  terms  less  abstruse  than  that  which  is  to 
bo  explained,  and  such  terms  cannot  always  be 
found ;  for  as  nothing  can  be  proved  but  by  sup- 
posing something  intuitively  known,  and  evident 
without  proof,  so  nothing  can  be  defined  but  hy 
the  use  of  words  too  plain  to  admit  a  definition. 

Other  words  there  arc,  of  which  the  sense  in 
too  subtle  and  evanescent  to  be  fixed  ic  a  para* 
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phrase;  such  are  all  those  which  are  by  the 
grammarians  termed  expletives,  and  in  dean  lan- 
guages are  suffered  to  pri^s  {(tr  « iii,''y  s  nnuN,  of 
no  other  use  t!i  in  to  fill  u  xrw  < ,  r.r  \n  m  i!ul;.:/- 
a  period,  but  wiiich  are  e^l^iIy  \n  i'-  ivi-d  in  livn:^ 
tongues  to  have  power  and  «  nip'i.isis,  lh<ui_:li  it 
be  sometimes  such  as  no  other  fimn  of  expres- 
sion can  convey. 

My  lalwiir  has  likewise  been  much  inereasi^d 
by  a  class  of  verbs  too  frequent  in  the  Eiij:li:-»h 
language,  of  wliich  the  pitxnifieatioii  is  so  loose 
md  general,  tho  use  so  va^iie  and  imlcterniinaie, 
and  the  senses  del  carted  so  widtly  from  the  first 
idea,  that  it  is  hard  to  trace  ihrni  tliroiij^h  the 
maze  of  variation,  to  catch  them  on  the  brink  of 
utter  inanity,  to  circumscribe  thcni  by  any  limi- 
tations, or  mtcrpret  them  by  any  words  of  dis- 
tinct and  settled  meaning  ;  such  arc  beary  breaks 
eomef  c«/,  /i<W,  get^  givey  doy  put,  sety  go,  n«i, 
makey  take,  turn,  throw.  If  of  these  the  whole 
power  is  not  accurately  delivered,  it  must  be  re- 
membered, that  while  our  language  is  yet  living, 
and  variable  by  the  caprice  of  every  one  that 
speaks  it,  these  words  are  hourly  shifting  their 
relations,  and  can  no  more  be  ascertained  in  a 
dictionary,  than  a  grove,  in  the  agitation  of  a 
storm,  can  be  accurately  delineated  from  its  pic- 
*m'e  in  the  water. 

The  particles  arc  among  all  nations  applied 
with  so  great  latitude,  tliai  they  arc  not  easily 
reducible  under  any  regular  scheme  of  cjcplica- 
tion ;  this  difficulty  is  not  less,  nor  perhaps 
greater  in  English,  than  in  other  languages.  I 
nave  laboured  them  with  diligence,  I  hope;  witli 
success ;  such  at  least  as  can  be  expected  in  a 
task,  which  no  man,  however  learned  or  saga- 
cious, has  yet  been  able  to  perform. 

Some  words  there  are  which  I  cannot  explain, 
because  I  do  not  understand  them ;  these  might 
have  been  omitted  very  often  with  little  inconve- 
nience, but  I  would  not  so  far  indulge  my  vanity 
as  to  decline  this  confe>sion  ;  for  when  Tally 
owns  himself  ignorant  whether  lessusy  in  the 
twelve  tables,  means  a  funeral  song  or  mourning 
garment ;  and  Aristotle  doubts  wheilier  oSpcvr  in 
the  Iliad  signifies  a  mule  or  wut/c/eer,  I  may  sure- 
ly, without  shame,  leave  some  obscurities  to  hap- 
pier industry,  or  future  information. 

The  rigour  of  interpretative  lexicography  re- 
quires that  the  explanation  and  the  word  explained 
should  be  always  reciprocal;  this  I  have  always 
endeavoured,  but  could  not  always  attam. 
Words  are  seldom  exactly  synonymous  ;  a  new 
term  was  not  introduced  but  because  the  former 
was  thought  inadequate  ;  names,  therefore,  have 
often  many  ideas,  but  few  ideas  have  many 
names.  It  was  then  nece^^sary  to  use  the  proxi- 
mate word,  for  the  deficiency  of  single  tenns  can 
very  seldom  be  supplied  by  circumlocution  ;  nor 
is  the  inconvenience  great  of  buch  mutilated  in> 
terpretations,  because  the  sense  may  easily  be 
collected  entire  from  the  examples. 

In  every  word  of  extensive  use,  it  was  requi- 
site to  mark  the  pros^ress  of  its  meaning,  and 
show  by  what  gradations  of  intermediate  sense 
it  has  passed  from  its  primitive  to  its  remote  and 
accidental  signification  ;  so  that  every  foregoing 
explanation  should  tend  to  that  whirh  follow^, 
and  the  series  be  regularly  concatenated  from 
the  first  notion  to  the  last. 

This  is  specious,  but  not  always  practicable  ; 
kindled  senses  may  be  so  interwoven,  that  the 


pcrj)lexity  cannot  be  disentangled,  nor  any 
son  be  assigned  why  one  should  be  ranged  before 
ti;('  olh(  r.  When  the  radical  idea  branches  out 
ip!o  pMMl'.cl  rainifuaiions,  how  can  a  cousfcu- 
!.\e  M.iifft  Ik-  fitrnted  of  senses  in  tlieir  nature 
eolluteral  ?  Tlie  shades  of  meaning  sometimes 
pass  ini])eree])tibly  into  each  otlier,  so  that 
thou«:li  (ai  one  side  they  apparently  differ,  yet  il 
is  iin])oBsible  to  mark  the  pomt  of  contact.  Ideas 
of  the  same  race,  tliough  not  exactly  alike,  are 
sometimes  so  little  different,  that  no  words  can 
ex))ress  the  dissimilitude,  though  the  mind  ea.sily 
perceives  it  when  they  are  exhibited  ti>getJier; 
and  sometimes  there  is  such  a  eonfasion  of  acccp- 
tatiotis,  that  discernment  is  wearied,  and  distinc* 
tion  puzzled,  and  perseverance  herself  hurries  to 
an  end,  by  crowding  together  what  she  cannot 
separate. 

These  complaints  of  difficulty  will,  by  those 
that  have  never  considered  words  beyond  their 
popular  use,  bethought  only  the  jargon  of  a  man 
willhig  to  magnify  his  lalK)urs,  and  proctu-e  ve- 
neration to  his  studies  by  involution  and  obsca- 
rity.  But  every  art  is  obscure  to  those  that  have 
not  learned  it ;  this  uncertainty  of  terms,  and 
commixture  of  ideas,  is  well  known  to  tliose  who 
have  joined  philt)sophy  with  grammar  j  and  if  I 
have  not  expressed  them  very  clearlv,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  I  am  speaking  of  that  which 
words  arc  insufficient  to  explain. 

The  original  sense  of  words  is  often  driven 
out  of  use  by  their  metaphorical  acceptations, 
yet  must  be  inserted  for  tlie  sake  of  a  regular 
oiigi nation.  Thus  I  know  not  whether  ardour 
is  used  for  material  heaty  or  whether  flagrant,  in 
English,  ever  signifies  tlie  same  with  burning; 
yet  such  are  the  primitive  ideas  of  these  words, 
wliich  arc  tlicrefore  set  first,  though  without  ex- 
amples, tlmt  tlie  figurative  senses  may  be  com- 
modiously  deduced. 

Such  is  the  exuberance  of  signification  which 
many  words  have  obtained,  that  it  was  scarcely 
possi])le  to  collect  all  their  senses;  sometimes 
the  meaning  of  derivatives  must  be  sought  in  the 
mother  term,  and  sometimes  deficient  explana- 
tions of  Uic  primitive  may  be  su[>plied  in  the 
train  of  derivation.  In  any  case  of  doubt  or 
difficulty,  it  will  be  always  proper  to  ex^miine  all 
the  words  of  the  same  race  ;  for  some  words  are 
slij^htly  passed  over  to  avoid  repetition,  some 
admitiea  easier  and  clearer  explanation  tlian 
others,  and  all  will  be  better  understood,  as  they 
are  considered  in  greater  variety  of  structures 
and  relations. 

All  the  interjireiations  of  words  are  not  UTit- 
ten  with  the  same  sVill,  or  the  same  happiness : 
things  equally  easy  in  themselves,  are  not  all 
eoually  easy  to  any  single  mind.  Ever\'  writer 
ot  a  long  work  commits  errors,  where  there  ap- 
pears neither  ambiguity  to  mislead,  nor  obscu- 
rity to  confound  him ;  and  in  a  search  like  this, 
many  felicities  of  expression  will  be  casually 
ovcrlooketl,  many  convenient  parallels  will  be 
forgotten,  and  many  particulars  will  admit  im- 
provement from  a  mind  utterly  imequal  to  the 
whole  performance. 

But  many  seeming  faults  are  to  be  imputed 
rather  to  the  nature  of  the  undertaking  than  the 
neirlicrencc  of  the  performer.  Thus  some  ex- 
plariiitions  are  unavoidably  reciprocal  or  circu- 
lar, as  hindy  the  female  of  the  stag  ;  stag,  the  mde 
of  the  hind:  sometimes  easier  words  are  changed 
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into  harder,  as,  hwvd  into  se^Utre  or  interment, 
drier  into  desuxative,  dryness  into  sicity  or  aridity, 
fit  into  paroxysm ;  for  the  easiest  word,  what- 
ever it  be,  can  never  be  translated  into  one  more 
easy.  But  easiness  and  difficulty  are  merely  re- 
lative; and  if  the  present  prevalence  of  our 
lan^age  should  invite  foreigners  to  this  Diction- 
ary, many  will  be  assisted  by  those  words  which 
now  seem  only  to  increase  or  produce  obscurity. 
For  this  reason  I  have  endeavoured  frequently 
to  join  a  Teutonic  and  Roman  interpretation, 
aa  to  cheery  to  f^ladden,  or  exhilarate,  that  every 
learner  of  English  may  be  assisted  by  his  own 
tongue. 

The  solution  of  all  difRculties,  and  the  supply 
of  all  defects,  must  be  sought  in  the  examples, 
st^bjoined  to  the  various  senses  of  each  word, 
and  ranged  according  to  the  time  of  their  authors. 
When  I  first  collected  these  authorities,  I  was 
tiesirous  that  every  quotation  should  be  useful 
to  some  other  end  than  the  illustration  of  a  word ; 
I  therefore  extracted  from  philosophers,  princi- 
ples of  science;    from  historians,    remarkable 
facts ;  from  chemists,  complete  processes  ;  from 
divines,  striking  exhortations ;  and  from  poets, 
beautiful  descriptions.     Such  is  design,  while 
it  is  yet  at  a  distance  from  execution.     When 
the  time  called  upon  me  to  ran^c  this  accumula- 
tion of  elegance  and  wisdom  into  an  alphabeti- 
cal series,  I  soon  discovered  that  the  bulk  of  my 
▼olumes  would  fright  away  the  student,   and 
was  forced  to  depart  from  my  scheme  of  includ- 
ing all  that  was  pleasing  or  useful  in  English 
literature,  and  reduce  my  transcripts  veiy  often 
to  clusters  of  words,  in  which    scarcely  any 
meaning  is  retained  ;  thus  to  the  weariness  of 
copying,  I  was  condemned  to  add  the  vexation 
of  expunging.   Some  passages  I  have  yet  spared, 
whicn  may  relieve  the  labour  of  verba/  searcJies, 
and  intersperse  with  verdure  and  ilowers  the 
dusty  deserts  of  barren  philology. 

The  examples,  thus  mutilated,  arc  no  longer 
to  be  considered  as  conveying  the  sentiments  or 
doctrine  of  their  authors ;' the  word  for  the  sake 
of  which  thev  arc  inserted,  with  all  its  appen- 
dant clausas,  has  been  caiefully  preserved  ;  but 
it  may  sometimes  happen,  by  hastv  detrunca- 
rion,  that  the  general  tendency  of  tne  sentence 
may  be  changed;  the  divine  may  desert  his 
tenets,  or  the  philosopher  his  system. 

Sonic  of  the  examples  have  been  taken  from 
writers  who  were  never  mentioned  as  masters  of 
elegance,  or  models  of  style ;  but  words  must  be 
sought  where  they  are  used  ;  and  in  what  pajes, 
eminent  for  purity,  can  terms  of  manufacture 
or  agriculture  be  found?  Many  quotations 
serve  no  other  purpose  than  that  of  proving  the 
bare  e^xistcnea  of  words,  and  arc  therefore  se 
lected  with  less  scrupulousness  than  those  which 
are  to  teach  their  structures  and  relations. 

My  purpose  was  to  admit  no  testimony  of 
living  autliors,  that  1  might  not  be  misled  by 
partiahty,  and  that  none  of  my  contemporaries 
might  have  reason  to  complain ;  nor  have  I  de- 
parted from  this  resolution,  but  when  some  per- 
formance of  uncommon  excellence  excited  my 
veneration,  when  my  memory  supplied  me,  from 
late  books,  with  an  example  that  was  wanting, 
or  when  my  heart,  in  the  tenderness  of  friend- 
ghip,  solicited  admission  for  a  favourite  name. 

So  far  have  I  been  from  any  care  to  grace  my 
pftf^es  with  modern  decorations,  that  1  hi»v^fi«ui-J 


diously  endeavoured  to  collect  examples  and 
authorities  from  the  writers  before  the  Resto- 
ration, whose  works  I  regard  as  "  the  wells  of 
English  undefiled,"  as  the  pure  sources  of  ge- 
nuine diction.  Our  language,  for  almost  a  cen- 
tury, has,  bv  the  concurrence  of  many  causes, 
been  gradually  departing  from  its  original  Teu- 
toiiic  character,  and  deviating  towards  a  Gallic 
structure  and  phraseology,  from  which  it  ought 
to  be  our  endeavour  to  recall  it,  by  making  our 
ancient  volumes  the  groundwork  of  style,  ad- 
mitting among  the  additions  of  later  times,  only 
such  as  may  supply  real  deficiencies,  such  as  are 
readily  adopted  by  the  genius  of  our  tongue,  and 
incorporate  easily  with  our  native  idioms. 

But  as  every  language  has  a  time  of  rudeness 
antecedent  to  perfection,  as  well  as  of  false  ro- 
finement  and  cScclension,  I  have  been  cautious 
lest  ray  zeal  for  antiquity  might  drive  me  int# 
times  too  remote,  and  crowd  my  book  with 
words  now  no  longer  understood.  I  have  fixed 
Sidney's  work  for  the  boundary,  beyond  which 
I  make  few  excursions.  From  tJie  authors 
which  rose  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  a  speech 
might  be  formed  adequate  to  all  the  purposes  of 
use  and  elegance.  It  the  language  of  theology 
were  extracted  from  Hooker  and  the  translation 
of  the  Bible;  the  terms  of  natural  knowledge 
from  Bacon ;  the  phrases  of  policy,  war,  and 
navigation  from  Raleigh ;  the  dialect  of  poetry 
and  fiction  from  Spenser  and  Sidney ;  and  the 
diction  of  common  life  from  Shakspeare,  few 
ideas  would  be  lost  to  mankind,  for  want  of 
English  words  in  which  they  might  be  ex- 
pressed. 

It  is  not  sufficient  that  a  word  is  found,  unlest 
it  be  so  combined  as  that  its  meaning  is  appa* 
renily  determined  by  the  tract  and  tenor  of  the 
sentence  ;  such  jiassagcsl  have  therefore  chosen ; 
and  when  it  happ'ned  that  any  author  gave  a 
deiinition  of  a  temi,  or  such  an  explanation  as  i« 
equivalent  to  a  defini'inn,  I  have  placed  hia 
authority  as  a  supplement  to  my  own,  without 
regard  to  the  clironological  order  that  is  others 
wise  observed. 

Some  words,  indeed,  stand  unsupported  by 
any  authority,  but  they  are  commonly  deriva- 
tive nouns  or  adverbs,  formed  from  their  primi- 
tives l)y  regular  and  constant  analogy,  or  names 
of  things  seldom  occurring  in  books,  or  words  oi 
which  1  have  reason  to  doubt  the  existence. 

There  is  more  danger  of  censure  from  the 
multif)licity  than  paucity  of  examples;  autJiori- 
ties  will  sometimes  seem  to  have  been  accumu- 
lated without  necessity  or  use,  and  perhaps  some 
will  be  found,  which  might,  without  loss,  have 
been  omitted.     But  a  work  of  this  kind  is  not 
hastily  to  be  charged  with  superfluities ;  those 
quotations,  which  to  careless  or  unskilful  pe- 
rusers appear  only  to  repeat  the  same  sense, 
will  often  exhibit,  to  a  more  accurate  examiner, 
diversities  of  signification,  or,  at  least,  afford. 
diflerent  shades  of  the  same  meaning :  one  will 
show  the  word  applied  to  persons,  another  to 
things ;  one  will  express  an  ill,  another  a  good, 
and  a  third  a  neutral  sense ;  one  will  prove  the 
expression  genuine  from  an   ancient  author; 
anotiier  will  show  it  elegant  from  a  modem :  a 
doubtful  authority  is  corroborated  by  another  of 
more  credit ;  an  ambiguous  sentence  is  ascer^ 
tained  by  a  passage  clear  and  determinate ;  the 
word,  how  oflen  soever  repeated,  appears  with 
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new  associates  and  in  difierent  combinations, 
and  every  quotation  contributes  something  to 
the  Btabdity  or  enlargemeui  of  the  language. 

When  words  cure  used  equiyocally,  I  reeeiye 
them  in  either  sense;  T»hen  they  are  meiai>ho- 
lical,  I  adopt  them  in  their  primitive  acceptation. 

I  have  sometimes,  though  rarely,  yielded  to 
the  temptation  of  exhibiting  a  genealogy  of  sen- 
timents, by  showing  how  one  author  copied  the 
thoughts  and  diction  of  another ;  such  quotations 
are  mdeed  little  more  than  repetitions,  which 
might  justly  be  censured,  did  they  not  gratify 
the  nund,  oy  affording  a  kind  of  intellectual 
history. 

The  various  syntactical  structures  occorring 
in  the  examples  nave  been  carefully  noted  ;  the 
hoense  or  negligence  with  which  many  words 
have  been  hitherto  used,  has  made  our  style  ca^ 
pricious  and  indeterminate;  when  the  difierent 
oombinations  of  the  same  word  are  exhibited 
toother,  the  preference  is  readily  given  to  pro- 
priety, and  I  nave  often  endeavoured  to  direct 
the  dkoice. 

Thus  have  I  laboured  by  settling  the  ortho- 
graphy, displaying  the  analogy,  regulating  the 
structures,  and  ascertaining  the  signification  of 
Ei^Iish  words,  to  perform  all  tlie  parts  of  a 
fiuunful  lexicographer ;  but  I  have  not  always 
executed  my  own  scheme,  or  sati&fied  my  oirn 
expectations.  The  work,  whatever  proofs  of 
diheence  and  attention  it  may  exhibit,  is  yet  ca* 
pame  of  many  improvements :  the  orthography 
vhich  I  recommend  is  still  controvertible :  the 
etymology  which  I  adopt  is  uncertain,  and  per* 
haps  frequently  erroneous ;  the  explanations 
are  sometimes  too  much  contracted,  and  some- 
times too  much  difiused ;  the  significations  are 
distinguished  rather  with  subulty  than  skill, 
and  the  attention  is  harassed  with  unnecessary 
ninuteness. 

The  examples  are  too  often  injudiciously 
tnincaied,  and  perhaps  sometimes,  I  hope  very 
rarely,  ailegeci  in  a  mistaken  sense;  for  in 
making  this  collection  I  trusted  more  to  memory, 
than,  in  a  state  of  disquiet  and  embarrassment, 
memory  can  contain,  and  purposed  to  supply  at 
the  review  what  was  left  ineompletein  the  first 
tmnscription* 

Many  terms  appropriated  to  particular  occu- 
pations, though  necessary  and  significant,  are 
undoubtedly  omitted  :  and  of  the  words  most 
studiously  considerea  and  exemplified,  many 
aenses  have  escaped  observation. 

Yet  these  failures,  however  frequent,  may  ad-* 
mit  extenuation  and  apology.  To  have  attempt- 
ed much  is  always  laudabte,  even  when  the  en- 
terprise is  above  the  strength  tliat  undertakes  it. 
To  rest  below  his  own  sim,  is  incident  to  every 
one  whose  fancy  is  active,  and  whose  views  are 
comprehensive;  nor  is  any  man  satisfied  with 
himself  because  he  has  done  much,  but  because 
he  can  conceive  little.  When  first  I  engaeed  in 
•this  work,  I  resolved  to  leave  neither  words  nor 
things  unexamined,  and  pleased  myself  with  a 
prospect  of  the  hours  which  I  shoulo  revel  away 
in  the  feasts  of  literature,  the  obsoure  recesses 
of  northern  learning  which  I  should  enter  and 
ransack,  the  treasures  with  which  I  expected 
every  search  into  those  neglected  mines  to  re- 
waro  my  labour,  and  the  triumph  vrith  which  I 
should  display  my  ac()uisitions  to  mankind. 
When  I  had  thoa  inquired  into  the  original  of 


words,  I  resolved  to  show  likewise  my  attentioB 
to  things;  to  pierce  deep  into  every  science,  to 
inquire  the  nature  of  every  sul»tance  of  which  I 
inserted  the  name,  to  limit  every  idea  by  a  defi- 
nition strictly  logical,  and  exhibit  every  produo- 
tion  of  art  or  nature  in  an  accurate  description, 
that  my  book  might  be  in  place  of  all  other  dio- 
tionariea,  whether  appellative  or  teciinical.  Bui 
these  were  the  dreams  of  a  poet  doomed  at  last 
to  wake  a  lexicographer.  I  soon  found  that  it  ia 
too  late  to  look  for  mstruments,  when  the  work 
calls  for  execution,  and  that  whatever  abilities  I 
had  brought  to  my  task,  with  those  I  must  final- 
ly peiform  iC.  To  deliberate  whenever  I  doubt- 
ed, to  inquire  whenever  I  was  ignorant,  would 
have  protracted  the  undertaking  without  end, 
and,  perhaps,  without  nwch  improvement ;  for  1 
did  not  find  by  my  first  experiments,  that  what 
I  had  not  df  my  own  was  easily  to  be  obtained ; 
I  saw  that  one  inquiry  only  gave  occasion  to 
another,  that  book  referred  to  book,  that  to 
search  was  not  always  to  find,  and  to  find  waa 
not  always  to  be  informed:  and  that  thus  to 
pursue  perfection,  was,  like  tne  first  inhahitants 
of  Arcadia,  to  chase  the  sun.  which,  when  ttiey 
had  reached  the  hill  where  ne  seemed  to  rest, 
was  still  beheld  at  the  same  distance  from  them. 

I  then  contracted  my  design,  detennining  to 
confide  in  myself,  and  no  lon^  to  solicit  auxi- 
liaries, which  produced  more  mcumhrance  than 
assistance:  by  this  I  obtained  at  least  one  ad 
vantage,  that  I  set  limits  to  my  work,  which 
would  in  time  be  ended,  though  net  conipleied. 

Despondency  has  never  so  far  prevailed  as  to 
depress  me  to  neeligence;  some  faults  will  at 
last  appear  to  be  Uie  e^ts  of  anxious  diligence 
and  mxseverinf  activity.  The  nice  and  subtle 
ramificatk)Ds  of  meaning  were  not  easily  avoided 
by  a  mind  intent  upon  accuracy,  and  convinced 
of  the  necessity  ot  disentangling  combinations, 
and  separating  similitudes.  Many  of  the  dis- 
tinctions which  to  common  readers  appear  useless 
and  idle,  will  be  found  real  end  important  by  men 
versed  in  the  school  of  philosophy,  without  which 
no  dictionary  can  ever  ne  accurately  compiled,  or 
skilfully  examined. 

Some  senses  however  there  are,  which,  though 
not  the  same,  are  yet  so  nearly  ailied,  that  they 
are  often  confounded.  Most  men  think  iDdi»> 
tinctly,  and  therefore  cannot  speak  with  exact- 
ness; and  consequently  some  examples  miehl 
be  indiilerently  put  to  either  Bis:nification:  uub 
uncertainty  is  not  to  be  imputed  to  me,  who  do 
not  form,  but  register  the  language;  who  do 
not  teaoh  men  how  they  should  think,  but  re- 
late how  they  hava  hitherto  expressed  their 
.thoughts. 

The  imperfect  sense  of  some  examples  I  la- 
mented, but  could  not  remedy,  and  nope  they 
vnW  be  compensated  by  innumerable  passa^ 
selected  with  propriety,  and  preserved  with 
exactness ;  some  shining  with  sparks  of  imagi- 
nation, and  some  replete  with  treasures  of 
wisdom. 

The  orthography  and  etymology,  though  im- 
perfect, are  not  imperfect  for  want  of  care,  but 
because  care  will  not  always  be  successful,  and 
recollection  or  information  come  too  late  fiar  use. 

That  many  terms  of  art  and  manufactuie  ere 
omitted,  must  be  frankly  acknowledged;  but 
for  this  defiset  I  nm  boldly  allege  tlmt  it  wa9 
unavoidable;  I  could  not  viait  cavens  to  learn 
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tin  minei'8  language,  nor  take  a  voyage  to  per- 
fect my  skill  in  the  dialect  of  navigation,  nor 
visit  the  warehouses  of  merchants,  and  shops  of 
artificers,  to  gain  the  names  of  wares,  tools  and 
operations,  of  which  no  mention  \s  found  in 
books ;  what  favourable  accident  or  easy  inquiry 
brou^t  within  my  reach,  has  not  been  neglected ; 
but  it  had  been  a  hopeless  labour  to  glean  up 
words,  by  courting  living  information,  and  con« 
testing  with  the  sullenness  of  one,  and  the  rough- 
ness of  another. 

To  furnish  the  Academicians  ddla  Crusca  with 
words  of  this  kind,  a  series  of  comedies  called 
La  FitrOj  or  the  Fair,  was  professedly  written  by 
Buonaroti;  but  I  had  no  such  assistant^  and 
therefore  was  content  to  want  what  they  must 
have  wanted  likewise,  had  they  not  luckily  been 
80  supplied 

Nor  are  all  words  which  are  not  found  in  the 
vocabulary,  to  be  lamented  as  oimssions.  Of 
the  laborious  and  mercantile  part  of  the  people, 
the  diction  is  in  a  great  measure  casual  and  mu- 
table ;  many  of  their  terms  are  formed  for  some 
temporary  or  local  convenience,  and  though  cur- 
rent at  certain  times  and  places,  are  in  others 
Utterly  unknown.  This  fuj^itive  cant,  which  is 
always  in  a  state  of  increase  or  decay,  cannot  be 
regarded  as  any  part  of  the  durable  materials 
of  a  language,  and  therefore  must  be  suf&red  to 
perish  with  other  things  unworthy  of  preser- 
vation. 

Care  will  sometimes  betray  to  the  appearance 
oTnes^ligcncc.  He  that  is  catching  opportunities 
which  seldom  occur,  will  suffer  those  to  pass  by 
unregarded^  which  he  expects  hourly  to  return ; 
he  that  is  searching  for  rare  and  remote  things, 
win  neglect  those  tnat  are  obvious  and  fkmiliar : 
thus  many  of'  the  most  common  and  cursory 
words  have  been  inserted  with  little  illustration, 
because  in  gathering:  the  authorities,  I  forbore  to 
copy  those  which  I  thought  likely  to  occur  when- 
ever they  were  wanted.  It  is  remarkable  that, 
in  renewing  my- collection,  1  found  the  word  aca 
unexemuKfied. 

Thus  It  happens,  that  in  thin^  difficult  there 
is  danger  from  ignorance,  and  m  things  easy, 
fh>m  confidence  ;  the  mind,  afraid  of  greatness, 
and  disdainful  of  littleness,  hastily  withdraws 
herself  £tom  painful  searches,  and  passes  with 
scomftil  rapidity  over  tasks  not  adequate  to  her 
powers,  sometimes  too  secure  for  caution,  and 
again  too  anxious  fbr  vigorous  eflbrt;  sometimes 
idle  in  a  plain  path,  and  sometimes  distracted  in 
labyrinth?,  and  dissipated  by  different  intentiona 

A  large  work  is  aifHcuIt  l>ecause  it  is  large, 
even  though  aH  its  parts  might  singly  be  per- 
formed with  facility;  where  there  are  many 
things  to  be  done,  each  must  be  allowed  its  share 
of  time  and  labour,  in  the  proportion  only  which 
it  bears  to  the  whole ;  nor  can  it  be  expected, 
that  the  stones  which  form  the  dome  of  a  temple, 
should  bo  squared'  and  polished  like  the  diamond 
of  a  ring. 

Of  the  event  of  this  work,  for  which,  having 
laboured  it  wiUi  so  much  application,  I  cannot 
but  have  some  degree  of  parental  fbndiiess,  it  is 
natural  to  form  conjectures.  Those  who  have 
been  persuaded  to  think  well  of  my  design,  will 
require  that  it  should  fix  our  language,  and  put 
n.  stop  to  those  alterations  which  time  and  chance 
have  nitherto  been  suffered  to  make  in  it  without 
opposition.    With  ^is  oonsequenoe  I  will  con- 


fess that  I  flattered  myself  for  awhile ;  but  now 
be^n  to  fbar  that  I  have  indulged  expectation 
which  neither  reason  nor  experience  can  justify. 
When  we  seen  men  grow  ola  and  die  at  a  certam 
time  one  alter  another,  from  century  to  century, 
we  lau^  at  the  elixir  that  promises  to  prolong 
life  to  ft  thousand  years;  and  with  equal  justice 
may  the  lexicographer  be  derided,  who  being 
able  to  produce  no  example  of  a  nation  that  has 
preserved  their  words  and  phrases  from  muta- 
bility, shall  imagine  that  his  dictionary  can  en>< 
balm  his  hmg^a^e,  and  secure  it  from  corruption 
and  decay,  that  it  is  in  his  power  to  change  sub^ 
lunary  nature,  and  clear  the  world  at  once  from 
folly,  vanity,  and  affectation. 

With  this  hope,  however,  academies  have 
been  instituted,  to  guard  the  avenues  o£  their  lan- 
ffuages,  to  retain  fugitives,  and  repulse  intni- 
.ders ;  but  their  vigilance  and  activity  have  hi- 
therto been  vain;  sounds  are  too  volatile  and 
subtile  for  lesil  restraints ;  to  enchain  syllables, 
and  to  lash  ue  wind,  are  equally  the  undertak- 
ings of  pride,  unwilling  to  measure  its  desires  by 
its  strength.  The  French  language  has  visibly 
changed  under  the  inspection  of  the  Academy ; 
the  style  of  Amelot's  translation  of  Father  Paul, 
is  observed  by  Le  Courayer  to  he  un  peu  passe  ; 
and  no  Italiem  will  maintain,  that  the  diction  of 
any  modem  writer  is  not  perceptibly  diflbient 
from  that  of  Boccace,  Machiavel,  or  Cfara 

Total  and  sudden  transformations  of  a  lan- 
guage seldom  happen ;  conquests  and  migrations 
are  now  very  rare;  biit  there  are  other  causes 
of  chan^,  wnich,  though  slow  in  their  operation, 
and  invisibhs  in  their  progress^  are  perhaps  as 
much  superior  to  human  resistance,  as  the  revo- 
lutions of  the  sky,  or  intumescence  of  the  tide. 
Commerce,  however  necessary,  however  lucra- 
tive, as  it  depraves  the  manners,  eomipts  the 
language ;  they  that  have  frequent  ihtercourse 
with  strangers,  to  whom  they  endeavour  to  ac- 
commodate themselves^  must  in  time  learn  a 
mingled  dialect,  like  the  jargon  which  serves  the 
traffickers  on  the  Mediterranean  and  Indian 
coasts.  This  vriU  not  alwa3r8  be  confined  to  the 
exchange,  the  warehouse,  or  the  port,  but  will  be 
oonununicated  by  degrees  to  other  ranks  of  the 
people,  and  be  at  last  inoorporatedwith  the  cur- 
rent speech. 

There  are  likewise  internal*  eauses  equally- 
forcible.  The  language  most  likely  to  continue 
long  without  alteration,  would  be  that  of'a  nation 
raised  a  litde,  and  but  a  littie,  above  barbarity, 
secluded  from  strangers,  and  totally  emptoyedui 
procuring  the  conveniences  of  life ;  eimer  with- 
out boohs,  or,  like  some  of  the  Mahometan  coun- 
tries, with  very  f^w:  men-  thus  busied  and  un- 
learned, havinff  only  such  words  as  common  use 
requires,  would  perhaps  long  continue  to  express 
the  same  notions  by  the  same  signs.  But  no 
such  constancy  can  be  expected  in  a  people  po- 
lished by  arts,  and  classed  by  subordination, 
where  one  part  of  the  community  is  sustained 
and  accommodated  by  the  labour  of  the  other. 
Those  who  have  much  leisure  to  tiiink,  will 
always  be  enlarging  the  stock  of  ideas ;  and 
every  increase  of  knowledge,  whether  real  or 
fancied,  will  produce  new  words,  or  combination 
of  words.  When  the  mind  is  unchanged  from 
necessity,  it  will  range  afler  convenience ;  when 
it  is  left  at  lai^^e  in  the  fieldb  of  speculation,  it 
will  shift  <^Nnions;  as  anjr  owtom  is  disused; 
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the  \ron]s  that  expressed  it  must  perish  with  it: 
as  any  opinion  grows  popular,  it  will  innovate 
speech  in  the  same  ))ro}x>rtioii  as  it  alters  practice. 

As  by  the  cuhivalion  of  various  sciences  a 
lanu^uage  is  amplified,  it  will  be  more  turnishcd 
with  words  deflected  from  theii  original  sense; 
the  geometrician  will  talk  of  a  courtier's  zenith, 
or  the  eccentric  virtue  of  a  wild  hero,  and  the 
physician  of  sanj^iinc  expectations  and  phleg- 
matic delays.  Copiovsne.s.s  of  speech  will  give 
oj)p>rtuni(ies  to  capricious  choice,  by  which  some 
words  will  be  {)refcrred,  and  others  degraded  ; 
vicissitudes  of  fashion  will  enforce  the  use  of  new, 
or  exiei]d  the  sij^nifi cation  of  known  terms.  The 
tropes  of  poetry  will  make  hourly  encroach- 
menls,  and  the  met;ij)horical  will  become  the  cur- 
rent sense;  pronunciaiion  will  be  varied  by  levity 
or  ignorance,  and  ihe  pen  must  at  length  com- 
ply with  the  tongue;  illiterate  writera  will,  At 
one  time  or  otlier,  by  public  infatuation,  rise  into 
renown,  wlio  not  knowinij^  the  original  imp^^rt  of 
words,  will  use  them  with  colloquial  licentious- 
ness, confound  distinction,  and  foriiret  propriety. 
As  politeness  increases,  some  c.xprtssions  will 
be  considereil  as  loo  t:;r<)ss  and  vulvar  for  the 
delicate,  others  as  too  formal  and  ceremonious 
for  the  gay  and  airy ;  new  phrases  are  therefore 
adopted,  which  must,  f  )r  the  same  reasons,  be 
in  time  dismissed.  Swift,  in  his  petty  treatise 
on  the  English  language,  allows  that  new  words 
must  sometimes  be  introduced,  but  proposes  that 
none  should  be  sufiered  to  become  obsolete.  But 
what  makes  a  word  obsolete,  more  Umn  general 
element  to  forbear  it?  and  how  shall  it  be  con- 
tinued, when  it  conveys  an  offensive  idea,  or  re- 
called again  into  the  mouUis  of  mankind,  when 
i(  has  once  become  unfamiliar  by  disuse,  and  un- 
pleasing  by  unfamiliarily  7 

There  is  another  cause  of  alteration  more  pre- 
valent than  any  other,  which  yet  in  the  present 
state  of  the  world  cannot  be  obviated.  A  mix- 
ture of  two  languages  will  produce  a  third  dis- 
tinct from  both,  and  they  will  always  be  mixed, 
where  the  chief  parts  of  education,  and  the  most 
conspicuous  accomplishment,  is  skill  in  ancient 
or  in  foreign  tongues.  He  that  has  long  culti- 
vated another  language,  will  find  its  words  and 
combinations  crowd  upon  his  memory;  and 
liaste  and  negligence,  rchnement  and  affpctation, 
will  obtrude  borrowed  terms  and  exotic  ex- 
pressions. 

The  great  pest  of  speech  is  frequency  of  trans- 
lation. No  Iwok  was  ever  turned  from  one 
language  into  another,  without  imparting  some- 
thing of  its  native  idiom  ;  this  is  the  most  mis- 
chievous and  comprehensive  innovation ;  single 
words  may  enter  by  thousands,  and  the  fabric  of 
the  tongue  continue  the  same ;  but  new  phrase- 
ology changes  much  at  once ;  it  alters  not  tlie 
single  stones  of  the  building,  but  the  order  of  tlie 
columns.  If  an  academy  should  be  established 
for  the  cultivation  of  our  style ;  which  I,  who 
can  never  wisU  to  see  dependence  multipHed, 
hope  the  spirit  of  English  liberty  will  hinder  or 
destroy,  let  them,  instead  of  compiling  gram- 
mars and  dictionaries,  endeavour,  wiUi  all  their 
influence,  to  stop  the  license  of  translators, 
whose  idleness  and  ignorance,  if  it  be  sufiered 
to  proceed,  will  reduce  us  to  babble  the  dialect 
of  France. 

If  the  changes  that  we  fear  be  thus  irresistible, 
what  remains  but  to  acquiesce  with  ailenceyas 


in  the  other  insunnountable  dkitreaBGB  of  fai»> 
manity?  It  remains  that  we  retard  what  we 
cannot  repel,  that  >v-e  palliate  what  we  cannot 
cure.  Lite  may  be  lengthened  by  care,  though 
death  cannot  be  ultimately  defeated :  tongues, 
like  governments,  have  a  natural  tendency  tc 
dcgoneration ;  we  have  long  preserved  our  con- 
stitution, let  U8  make  some  struggles  for  our 
language. 

In  hope  of  giving  longevity  to  that  which  its 
own  nature  forbids  to  be  immortal,  I  have  de- 
voted this  book,  the  labour  of  years,  to  the 
honour  of  my  country,  that  we  may  no  longer 
yield  the  palm  of  philology,  without  a  contest, 
to  the  nations  of  the  continent.  The  chief  gloxy 
of  every  people  arises  from  its  authors:  whether 
I  shall  add  any  thing  by  my  own  writings  to 
the  reputation  of  English  literature,  must  l^  left 
to  time :  much  of  my  Ufe  has  been  lost  under  the 
pressures  of  disease ;  much  has  been  trifled  away ; 
and  much  has  always  been  spent  in  proviaon  U>r 
the  day  that  was  passing  over  me ;  but  I  shall 
not  think  my  employment  useless  or  ignoble,  if 
by  my  assistance  foreign  nations  and  distant  ages 
gain  access  to  the  propagators  of  knowledge,  and 
understand  the  teachers  of  truth ;  if  my  tabonis 
afford  light  to  the  repositories  of  science,  and  add 
celebrity  to  Bacon,  to  Hooker,  to  Miltcii,  and  to 
Boyle. 

When  I  am  animated  by  this  wish,  I  look 
with  pleasure  on  my  book,  however  defecthre^ 
and  deliver  it  to  the  world  with  the  spirit  of  a 
man  that  has  endeavoured  well.  That  it  will 
immediately  become  popular,  I  have  not  pro- 
mised to  myself:  a  few  wild  blunders,  and  risi- 
ble absurdities,  from  which  no  work  of  soch 
multiplicity  was  ever  free,  may  for  a  time  fiir- 
nish  tolly  with  laughter,  and  harden  i^orance 
into  contempt ;  but  useful  diligence  will  at  last 
prevail,  and  there  never  can  be  wanting  some 
who  distinguish  desert ;  who  will  consicter  that 
no  dictionary  of  a  living  tongue  ever  can  be  per 
foct,  since,  while  it  is  Hastening  to  publication, 
some  words  are  budding,  and  some  falling  away ; 
that  a  whole  Ufe  cannot  be  spent  upon  syntax 
and  etymology,  and  that  even  a  whole  life  would 
not  be  suflicicnt :  that  he,  whose  design  includes 
whatever  language  can  express,  must  often 
speak  of  what  he  does  not  understand;  that  a 
writer  will  sometimes  be  hurried  by  eagerness  to 
the  end,  and  sometimes  faint  with  weariness 
under  a  task,  which  Scaliger  compares  to  the 
labours  of  the  anvil  and  the  mine ;  that  what  is 
obvious  is  not  always  known,  and  what  is  known 
is  not  ahvays  present ;  that  sudden  fits  <^  inad-^ 
vertency  wall  surprise  vigilance,  slight  avoca^ 
tions  will  seduce  attention,  and  casual  eclipses 
of  the  mind  will  darken  learning:  and  that  the 
writer  shall  often  in  vain  trace  his  memory  at 
the  moment  of  need,  for  that  which  yesterdaT 
he  knew  with  intuitive  readiness,  and  whidft 
will  come  uncalled  into  his  thoughts  to-momow. 

In  this  work,  when  it  shall  be  found  that  much 
is  omitted,  let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  muchlik^ 
wise  is  performed;  and  though  no  book  was 
ever  spared  out  of  tenderness  to  the  author,  and 
the  world  is  little  solicitous  to  know  whence  pro- 
ceed the  faults  of  that  which  it  condemns ;  yet 
it  may  gratify  curiosity  to  inform  it,  that  the 
** English  Dictionary"  was  written  with  little 
assistance  of  the  learned,  and  without  an^ 
patronage  of  the  great;  not  in  the  wftobscttn 
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ties  of  retirement,  or  under  the  shelter  of  acade- 
mic bowers,  but  amidst  inconvenience  and  di»- 
tmction,  in  sickness  and  in  sorrow.     It  may 
repress  the  triumph  of  malignant  criticism  to 
observe,  that  if  our  lanfrua^e  is  not  here  fully 
displayed,  I  have  only  failed  in  an  attempt  which 
no  human  powers  have  hitherto  completed.     If 
the  lexicons  of  ancient  tongues,  now  immutably 
fixed,  and  comprised  in  a  few  volumes,  be  yet, 
after  the  toil  of  successive  ages,  inadequate  and 
delusive    *"f  the  aggregated  knowledge  and  co- 
operating diligence  of  the  Italian  academicians, 
did  not  secure  thorn  from  the  censure  of  Bcni ;  if 
the  embodied  critics  of  France,  when  fifty  years 
had  been  spent  upon  their  work,  were  obliged  to 
change  its  economy,  and  give  their  second  edi- 
tion another  form,  I  may  surely  be  contented 
without  the  praise  of  perfection,  which,  if  I 
could  obtain,  in  this  gloom  of  solitude,  what 
would  it  avail  me  ?     I  have  protracted  my  work 
uU  most  of  those  whom  I  wished  to  please  have 
sunk  into  the  grave,  and  success  and  miscar- 
riage are  empty  sounds:  I  therefore  dismiss  it 
with  frigid  tranquillity,  having  little  to  fear  or 
hope  from  censure  or  from  praise. 


ADVERTISEMENT 

TO  THE  FOURTH  EDITION  OP  THE  ENOLMH 
DICTIONART. 

Makt  are  the  works  of  human  industry,  which 
to  begin  and  finish  arc  hardlv  granted  to  the 
flame  man.  He  that  undertakes  to  compile  a 
dictionary,  undertakes  that,  which,  if  it  coin- 

Srehnnds  the  full  extent  of  his  design,  he  knows 
imself  unable  to  pcrfonn.  Yet  his  labours, 
though  deficient,  may  be  useful,  and  with  the 
hope  of  this  inferior  praise,  he  must  incite  his 
activity,  and  solace  his  weariness. 

Perfection  is  unattainable,  but  nearer  and 
nearer  approaches  may  be  made;  and  finding 
my  dictionary  about  to  be  reprinted,  I  have  en- 
deavoured, by  a  rcvisal,  to  make  it  less  repre- 
hensible. I  will  not  deny  that  I  found  many 
parts  requiring  emonrlation,  and  many  more 
capable  of  improvement  Many  faults  I  have 
corrected,  some  superfluities  1  have  taken  away, 
and  some  deficiencies  I  have  supplied.  I  have 
methodised  some  parts  that  were  disordered, 
and  illuminated  some  that  were  obscure.  Yet 
the  cbaoj^es  or  additions  bear  a  vcr^  small  pro- 
portion to  the  whole.  The  critic  will  now  have 
less  to  object,  but  the  student  who  has  bought 
any  of  the  former  copies  needs  not  repent ;  he 
will  not,  without  nice  collation,  perceive  how 
thf-y  differ ;  and  usefulness  seldom  depends  upon 
little  thin^rs. 

For  ncijliijence  or  deficicnce,  I  have  perhaps 
not  need  of  more  npoloiry  than  the  nature  of  the 
work  will  furnish:  I  have  left  that  inaccurate 
which  never  was  made  exact,  and  that  imperfect 
^hich  never  was  completed. 


PREFACE 

TO  THE  OCTAVO  EDITION  OF  THE  ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY. 

Having  been  long  employed  in  the  sturly  and 
cultivation  of  the  English  language,  I  lately 
published  a  Dictionary  like  those  compiled  by 
the  academies  of  Italy  and  France,  for  the  use 


of  such  as  aspire  to  exactness  of  criticiBiii,  or 
elegance  of  style. 

But  it  has  been  since  considered  that  works 
of  that  kind  are  by  no  means  necessary  to  the 
(Greater  number  of  readers,  who,  seldom  intend- 
ing to  write  or  presuming  to  judge,  turn  over 
books  only  to  amuse  their  leisure,  and  to  gain 
degrees  of  knowledge  suitable  to  lower  charac- 
ters, or  necessary  to  the  common  business  of 
life :  these  know  not  any  other  nse  of  a  diction- 
ary than  that  of  adjusting  orthography,  and  ex- 
plaining terms  of  science,  or  words  of  infrequent 
occurrence,  or  remote  derivation. 

For  these  purposes  many  dictionaries  have 
been  written  by  different  authors,  and  with  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  skill ;  but  none  of  them  have 
yet  fallen  into  my  hands  by  which  even  the  lowest 
expectations  could  be  satisfied.  Some  of  their 
authors  wanted  industry,  and  others  literature; 
some  knew  not  their  own  defects,  and  others 
were  too  idle  to  supply  them. 

For  this  reason  a  small  dictionary  appeared 
yet  to  be  wanting  to  common  readers ;  and,  as  I 
may  without  arrogance  claim  to  myself  a  longer 
acquaintance  with  the  lexicography  of  our  lan- 
guage than  any  other  writer  has  had,  I  shall 
hope  to  be  considered  as'  having  more  experi- 
ence at  least  than  most  of  my  predecessors,  and 
as  more  likely  to  accommodate  the  nation  with 
a  vocabulary  of  daily  use.  I  therefore  offer  to 
the  public  aa  Abstract  or  Epitome  of  my  former 
Work. 

In  comparing  this  with  other  dictionaries  of 
the  same  kind,  it  will  be  found  to  have  several 
advantages. 

I.  It  contains  many  words  not  to  be  found  in 
any  other. 

II.  Many  barbarous  terms  and  phrases  by 
which  other  dictionaries  may  vitiate  the  style, 
are  rejected  from  this. 

III.  The  words  are  more  correctly  spelled, 
partly  by  attention  to  their  etymology,  and  partly 
by  observation  of  the  practice  of  the  oest  authors. 

IV.  The  etymologies  and  derivations,  whe- 
ther from  foreign  languages  or  from  native  roots, 
are  more  diligently  traced,  and  more  distinctly 
not'»d. 

V.  The  senses  of  each  word  are  more  copi- 
ously enumerated,  and  more  clearly  explainea. 

VI.  Many  words  occurring  in  the  elder  au- 
thors, such  as  Spenser,  Shakspeare,  and  Milton, 
which  had  been  hitherto  omitted,  are  here  care- 
fully inserted  ;  so  that  this  book  may  serve  as 
a  glossary  or  expository  index  to  the  poetical 
writers. 

VII.  To  the  words,  and  to  the  different  senses 
of  each  word,  are  subioined  from  the  large  dic- 
tionary the  names  of  those  writers  by  whom 
they  have  been  used ;  so  that  the  reader  who 
knows  the  different  periods  of  the  language,  and 
the  time  of  its  authors,  may  judge  of  the  ele- 
gance or  prevalence  of  any  word,  or  meaning  of 
a  word  ;  and  without  recurring  ro  other  books, 
may  know  what  are  antiquated,  what  are  un- 
usual, and  what  are  recommended  by  the  best 
autliority. 

The  words  of  thi«?  Dietionarv,  as  opposed  to 
others,  are  more  diliiiently  collected,  more  ac- 
curately spel !<'(!,  mnrr  fiiitijfuliy  explained,  and 
inore  authentically  asrerTained.'  Of  an  Abstract 
it  is  not  ncicessary  to  say  more ;  and  I  hope  it  wili 
not  be  found  that  truth  reouires  me  to  8a>  Ism. 
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NOTE  I. 

AoT  L    Scsme  h—Enttr  Orea  PTiiehet. 

In  order  to  make  a  true  estimate  of  the  abUi- 
tiea  and  merit  of  a  writer,  it  is  always  necessary 
to  examine  the  genius  of  his  age,  and  the  opi- 
nions of  his  contemporaries.  A  poet  who  should 
now  make  the  whole  action  of  his  tragedy  de- 
pend upon  enchantment,  and  produce  the  chief 
eTents  by  the  assistance  of  supernatural  agents, 
would  be  censured  as  transgressing  the  bounds 
of  probability,  he  would  be  banished  from  the 
theatre  to  the  nursery,  and  condemned  to  write 
Faiiy  Tales  instead  of  Tragedies :  but  a  survey 
of  the  notions  that  prevail^  at  the  time  when 
this  play  was  written,  will  prove  that  Shak- 
speare  was  in  no  danger  of  such  censures,  oince 
he  onlv  turned  the  sjrstem  that  was  then  uni- 
versally admitted  to  his  advantage,  and  was  far 
firom  overburdening  the  credulity  of  his  au- 
dience. 

The  reality  of  witchcraft  or  enchantment, 
which  though  not  strictl]^  the  same,  are  con- 
founded in  uis  play,  has  in  all  ages  and  coun- 
tries been  credited  by  the  common  people,  and 
in  most  by  the  learned  themselves.  These  phan- 
toms have  indeed  appeared  more  frequently,  in 
proportion  aa  the  darkness  of  ignorance  nas 
oeen  more  gross ;  but  it  cannot  be  shown,  that 
the  bri^test  gleams  of  knowledge  have  at  any 
time  been  sufficient  to  drive  them  out  of  the 
world.  The  time  in  which  this  kind  of  credulity 
was  M  its  height,  seems  to  have  been  that  of  the 
holy  war,  in  which  the  Christians  imputed  all 
their  defeats  to  enchantment  or  diabolical  oppo- 
sition, as  they  ascribe  their  success  to  the  assis- 
tance of  their  military  saints ;  and  the  learned 
Mr.  Warburton  appears  to  believe  ("Sup.  to 
the  Introduction  to  Don  Cluixote")  that  the  first 
accounts  of  enchantments  were  brought  into  this 
part  of  the  world  by  those  who  returned  from 
their  eastern  expeditions.    But  there  is  always 
some  distance  tf)etween  the  birth  and  maturity 
of  folly  as  of  wickedness :  this  opinion  had  long 
existed^  though  perhaps  the  application  of  it  had 
in  no  foregoing  age  been  so  treouent,  nor  the 
reception  so  general.    OlympioJorus,  in  Pho- 
titts's  Extracts,  tells  us  of  one  Libanius,  who 
practised  this  kind  of  military  magic,  and  having 
promised  ;i^c5pi;  6«Air(3v  card  BapQapuv  htpyuvyto 
perform  gnat  thinga  againti  ike  Barbarians,  untk- 


(mi  tddierSf  Was,  at  the  instance  of  the  Empi 
Placidia,  pnt  to  death,  when  he  was  about  to 
have  given  proofs  of  his  abilities.    The  empress 
showed  some  kindness  in  her  anger  by  cutting 
him  off  at  a  time  so  conyenient  &r  his  reputa 
tion. 

But  a  more  remarkable  proof  of  the  antiquity 
of  this  notion  may  be  fonnd  in  SL  Chrysostom's 
book  de  Sacerdotio,  which  exhibits  a  scene  erf*  en- 
chantments not  exceeded  by  any  romance  of  the 
middle  afle ;  he  supposes  a  spectator,  overiook- 
ing  a  field  of  battle,  attended  by  one  that  points 
out  all  the  various  objects  of  horror,  the  engines 
of  destruction,  and  the  arts  of  slaughter,  aa- 
niro  i}  Iri  *a^  rots  htavrlois  Koi  mrofiivovi  rrnvf 
iid  Tivos  it<^Yavdaif  koi  hwXtras  it*  ii^s  ^cfw^/r«v$, 
ICO?  wdoitv  yofirdas  ^vaftiv  leai  iSiav.  L,tl  him.  then 
proceed  to  stuyio  Itim  in  the  opposite  armies  horses 
Jlying  by  enchantmenty  armed  m^n  transported 
through  the  air,  and  every  potoer  and  form  pf  ma- 
gic, whether  St  Chrysostom  bdieved  that  such 
performances  were  really  to  be  seen  in  a  day  of 
battle,  or  only  endeavoured  to  enliven  his  de- 
scription, by  adopting  the  notions  of  the  \'ulgar, 
it  is  equally  certain,  that  such  notions  were  in 
his  lime  received,  and  that  therefore  they  were 
not  imported  from  the  Saracens  in  a  later  age ; 
the  wars  with  the  Saracens,  however,  gave  oc- 
casion to  their  propagation,  not  only  as  biirotry 
naturally  discovers  prodigies,  but  as  the  scene  of 
action  was  removea  to  a  greater  distance,  and 
distance  either  of  time  or  place  is  sufficient  to 
reconcile  weak  minds  to  wonderful  relations. 

The  reformation  did  not  immediately  arrive 
at  its  meridian,  and  though  day  was  gradual!? 
increasing  upon  us,  the  goblins  of  witchcrau 
still  continued  to  hover  in  the  twilight.  In  the 
time  of  Ctucen  Elizabeth  was  the  remarkable 
trial  of  the  witches  of  Warbois,  whose  connc- 
tion  is  still  commemorated  in  an  annual  sermon 
at  Huntingdon.  But  in  the  reign  of  King  James, 
in  which  mis  tragedy  was  written,  many  cir- 
cumstances ooncurred  to  propagate  and  confirni 
this  opinion.  The  king  who  was  much  cclf^ 
bratea  for  his  knowledge,  had,  before  his  a^ri^aI 
in  England,  not  only  examined  in  person  a  wn- 
man  accused  of  witchcraft,  but  had  given  a  very 
formal  account  of  the  practices  and  illnsionfi  of 
evil  spirits,  the  compacts  of  vritches,  the  ccrp- 
monies  used  by  them,  the  manner  of  detecting 
them,  and  the  justice  of  punishing  them,  in  hts 
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4UmnM  of  Dmnonologie,  written  in  the  Scot- 
tail  malect,  and  published  at  Edinburgh.  This 
book  was,  soon  after  his  accession,  reprinted  at 
London ;  and  as  the  ready  way  to  gain  King 
James's  favour  was  to  flatter  his  sp^nilations, 
the  S3rstem  of  DaBmonologie  was  immediately 
adopted  by  all  who  desired  either  to  gain  pre- 
ferment or  not  to  lose  it  Thus  the  doctrine  of 
witchcraft  was  very  poweHuHy  inculcated ;  and 
as  the  greatest  pait  of  mankind  have  no  other 
roasoo  for  their  opinions  than  that  they  are  in 
lashion,  it  cannot  oe  doubted  but  this  persuasion 
made  a  rapid  progress,  since  vanity  and  credu- 
lity  co-operated  m  its  favour,  and  it  had  a  ten- 
dency to  free  cowardice  from  reproach.  The 
infection  soon  reached  the  parliament,  who,  in 
the  first  year  of  King  James,  made  a  law,  by 
which  it  was  enacted,  ch.  xii.  that,  ^  If  any 
person  shall  use  any  invocation  or  conjuration 
of  any  evil  or  wicked  spirit ;  2.  Or  shall  consult, 
covenant  with,  entertain,  employ,  feed,  or  reward 
any  evil  or  cursed  spirit  to  or  for  any  intent  or 
purpose  ;  3.  Or  take  up  any  dead  man,  woman, 
or  child  out  of  the  grave,— or  the  skin,  bone,  or 
any  part  of  the  dead  person,  to  be  employed  or 
used  in  any  manner  of  witchcraft,  sorcery, 
diarm,  or  enchantment ;  4»  Or  shall  use,  prac- 
tise, or  exercise  any  sort  of  witchcraft,  sorcery, 
charm,  or  enchantment  ^  5.  Whereby  any  per- 
son shall  be  destroyed,  killed,  wasted,  consumed, 
pined,  or  lamed  in  any  part  of  the  body ;  6.  That 
every  such  person,  being  convicted,  shall  suffer 
deattk" 

Thus,  in  the  time  of  Shakspeare,  was  the 
doctrine  of  witchcraft  at  once  established  by  law 
and  by  the  fashion,  and  it  became  not  only  impo- 
lite, but  criminal,  to  doubt  it;  and  as  prodigies 
are  always  seen  in  proportion  as  they  are  expects 
ed,  witches  were  every  day  discovered^  and  mul- 
tiplied so  fast  in  some  places,  that  Bishop  Hall 
mentions  a  village  in  Lancashire,  where  their 
number  was  greater  than  that  of  the  houses. 
The  Jesuits  and  Sectaries  took  advantage  of  this 
universal  error,  and  endeavoured  to  promote  the 
interest  of  their  parties  by  pretended  cures  of 

Sersons  afflicted  by  evil  spints,  but  they  were 
etected  and  exposed  by  tne  clergy  of  the  esta- 
blished church. 

Upon  this  general  infatuation  Shakspeare 
Bodght  be  easily  allowed  to  found  a  play,  espe- 
cially since  he  lias  followed  with  great  exactness 
such  histories  as  were  then  thought  true:  nor 
can  it  be  doubted  that  the  scenes  of  encnant- 
ment,  however  they  may  now  be  ridiculed,  were 
both  by  himself  and  his  audience  thought  awful 
and  a&cting. 


NOTE  n. 


n. 


^Tbe  mercilem  Macdonel,—  lyom  the  Weatera  Iilet 

Of  Ktma  €md  etalUm-gUutet  was  supply'd ; 
And  fonune  on  hla  damned  quarrjf  amllmg, 
SbowHl  like  a  rebers  whore. 

Kema  are  light-anned,  and  Gaflow-rJoMet 
heavy-armed  soldiers.  The  word  fvorry  has  no 
sense  that  is  properly  applicable  in  this  place, 
and  therefore  it  is  necessary  to  read, 

And  fintane  on  his  damned  quarrel  amiiing. 

Q  aw  I  d  was  formerly  used  for  cause  or  for  the 
oeearitm  of  a  quarrel,  and  is  to  be  found  in  that 
sense  in  Holhngshead's  account  of  the  stoiy  oi 
Macbeth,  who,  upon  the  creation  of  the  Pnnce 
ofCnmbedand,  tnoughL  says  the  liistorian,  that 


he  had  tijutt  quarrd  to  endeavomr  after  the 
crown.  The  sense  therefore  is,  firtwu  tmUmg 
m  Au  execrable  daust,  4^. 

NOTE  m. 

If  I  aay  aooth,  I  mxui  report  they  wefe 
As  cannons  overcharged  with  double  cracks, 
So  they  redoubled  Btrokea  upon  the  foe. 

Mr.  Theobald  has  endeavoured  to  improve 
the  sense  of  this  passage  by  altering  the  puncd^ 
ation  thus : — 

—They  were 
As  cannons  overcharged,  with  doable  cracks 
So  they  redoubled  strokes 

He  declares  with  some  degree  of  exultation^ 
that  he  has  no  idea  of  a  cannon  charged  with 
double  cracks  ;  but  surely  the  great  author  will 
not  gain  much  by  an  alteration  which  makes 
him  say  of  a  hero,  that  he  redoubles  strokes  with 
double  cracks,  an  expression  not  more  loudly  to 
be  applauded,  or  more  easily  pardoned,  than  that 
which  is  rejected  in  its  favour.  That  a  cannon  is 
charged  ioith  thunder  or  with  double  thunders,  may 
be  written  not  only  without  nonsense,  but  witn 
elegance;  and  nothing  else  is  here  meant  by 
cracks,  which  in  the  time  of  this  writer  was  a 
word  of  such  emphasis  and  dignity,  that  in  this 
play  he  terms  the  general  dissolution  of  nature 
the  crack  ofdbcm. 

Thero  are  among  Mr.  Theobald's  alterations 
others  which  I  do  not  approve,  though  I  do  not 
always  censure  them ;  for  some  of  his  amend- 
ments are  so  excellent,  that,  even  when  he  has 
failed,  he  ought  to  be  treated  with  indulgence 
and  respect 

NOTE  IV. 

King.  But  who  comes  here  ? 

MaL  The  worthy  Thane  of  Rosse. 

Lenox.  What  hoote  looksi  through  his  eves  f 

So  should  he  look  that  aeevu  to  speak  things  strange. 

The  mcnnint;  of  this  passage  as  it  now  stands 
is,  so  shotdd  he  look,  that  looks  as  if  he  told  things 
strange.  But  Rosse  neither  yet  told  strange 
things,  nor  could  look  as  if  he  told  them : 
Lenox  only  conjectured  from  his  air  that  he  haa 
strange  things  to  tell,  and  therefore  undoubtedly 
said, 

^What  haste  looks  through  his  eyes? 

So  should  he  look,  that  teeme  to  speak  things  strange. 

He  looks  like  one  that  is  big  with  somethinff 
of  importance,  a  metaphor  so  natural,  that  it  is 
every  day  used  in  common  discourse. 

NOTE  v.— ScEHX  m. 

/         Thunder.   Enter  the  three  Wilekee. 

Ist  Witch.  Where  hast  thou  been,  sister  ? 

3d  Witch.  Killing  swine. 

3d  Witch.  Sister,  where  thou  ? 

let  Witch.  A  8ail'>r*8  wife  had  chesnnts  In  her  Tap, 

And  mooncht,  and  mounchi,  and  mouncbc.    Olve  mt , 

quoth  I. 
(I)  Aroint  thee,  witch,  the  rump-fed  ronyon  cries. 
Her  husband  *b  to  Aleppo  gone,  muter  o*  th>  Tigw 
But  in  a  Bieve  Til  thither  sail,        * 
And  like  a  rat  without  a  tail, 
IMI  do— I'll  do— and  I'll  do. 
2d  Witch.  V\\  give  thee  wind. 
Isf  Witch,  Thou  art  kind. 
8d  Witch.  And  I  another. 
let  Witch.  I  myself  have  all  the  other* 
And  the  {1)  very  poinu  they  blow. 
All  the  quarters  that  they  know, 

r  th'  Ship-mail's  card 

I  will  drain  him  dry  as  hay 
Sleep  sfaall  neither  night  nor  day 
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Hftitf  upon  hii  peoi-hoase  lid ; 
He  anall  live  a  man  (3)  forbid  y 
Weary  Beven-nighta  nine  timea  nine, 
Shall  Qe  dwindle,  peak,  and  pine ; 
Though  his  bark  cannot  be  lost, 
Tet  it  shall  be  tempest-tost, 
Look  what  I  have. 
9d  Witch.  Show  me,  show  me. 

(1)  Ardnt  thee,  whch,'^ 

In  one  of  the  folio  editions  tho  reading  is 
anoint  thety  in  a  sense  very  consistent  with  the 
common  accounts  of  wilcfies,  who  are  related  to 
perform  many  supernatural  acts  by  the  means  of 
unguents,  and  particularly  to  fly  through  the  air 
to  the  place  where  they  meet  at  their  hellish  fes- 
tivals. In  this  sense,  anoint  theCf  witch,  will  mean, 
oioay,  toitchf  to  your  infernal  asaembly.  This 
reading  I  was  inclined  to  favour,  because  I  had 
met  with  the  word  aroint  in  no  other  place ;  till 
looking  into  Heame\<}  Collections,  I  found  it  in 
a  very  old  drawing  that  he  has  published,  in 
which  St  Patrick  is  represented  visiting  hell, 
and  patting  the  devils  into  great  confusion  by  his 
presence,  oi  whom  one  that  is  driving  the  damned 
oefore  him  with  a  prong,  has  a  label  issuing  out 
from  his  mouth  with  these  words,  out  out  aroont, 
of  which  the  last  is  evidently  the  same  with 
mrwUy  and  used  in  the  same  sense  as  in  this  pas- 
sage* 

(3)  And  the  very  points  they  blow. 

As  the  word  very  is  here  of  no  other  use  than 
to  fill  up  the  verse,  it  is  likely  that  Shakapeare 
wrote  various^  which  might  be  easily  mistaken 
for  very,  being  either  negligently  read,  hastily 
pronounced,  or  imperfectly  heard. 

(3)  He  shall  live  a  man  forbid 

Mr.  Theobald  has  very  justly  explained /or6i<i 
by  accursed,  but  without  giving  any  reason  of 
his  interpretation.  To  bid,  is  originally  to  pray, 
as  in  this  Saxon  fragment : 

He  is  wis  thaet  bit  &  bote,  &c. 

He  is  wise  that  praya  and  improves. 

As  to  forbid  therefore  implies  to  prohibit,  in 
opposition  to  the  word  bid  in  its  present  sense. 
It  signifies  by  the  same  kind  of  oppontion  to 
curse,  when  it  is  derived  fix>m  the  same  word  in 
its  primitive  meaning. 

NOTE  VL— ScEHE  V. 

The  incongruity  of  all  the  passages  in  which 
the  Thane  of  Cawdor  is  mentioned,  is  very  re- 
maikable ;  m  the  second  scene  the  Thanes  of 
Rosse  and  An^us  bring  the  king  an  account  of 
the  battle,  and  mform  liim  that  Norway, 

Assisted  by  that  most  disloyal  traitor 

The  Hume  of  Caxodor^  >gan  a  dismal  conflict. 

It  appears  that  Cawdor  was  taken  prisoner,  for 
the  kmg  says  in  the  same  scene, 


Cawdor,  whom  he  has  just  defeated  and  tekctt 

E risen  cr,  or  call  him  a  protpermta  genUtman,  wtio 
as  forfeited  his  title  and  life  by  open  rebellion  ? 
Or  why  should  he  wonder  that  tne  title  of  the 
rebel  whom  he  has  overthrown  diould  be  con- 
ferred upon  him  ?  He  cannot  be  snppoeed  to 
dissemble  his  knowledge  of  the  condition  of 
Cawdor,  because  he  inquires  with  ail  the  ardonc 
of  curiosity,  and  the  vehemence  of  sudden  as- 
tonishment ;  and  because  nobody  is  present  but 
Banquo,  who  had  an  equal  part  in  the  hatsley 
and  was  equally  acquainted  with  Cawdor's  trea» 
son.  However,  in  the  next  scene,  his  isnonnoe 
still  continues ;  and  when  Rosse  and  Angus 
present  him  from  the  king  with  his  new  tide,  he 
cries  out, 

The  7%ane  of  Catrdor  lives. 

Why  do  you  dress  me  in  his  borrowed  robes  ? 

Rosse  and  Angus,  who  were  the  messengers  that 
in  the  second  scene  informed  the  kin^  of  the 
assistance  given  by  Cawdor  to  the  mvader, 
having  lost,  as  well  as  Macbeth,  all  memory  ol 
what  they  had  so  lately  seen  and  related,  make 
this  answer, 

^Whether  he  was 

CombinVi  with  Norway,  or  did  line  the  rebels 
With  hidden  help  and  vantage^  or  with  boch 
He  laboured  in  his  country's  wreck,  I  know 


>,  pronoance  his  death. 
And  with  his  former  title  greet  Macbeth. 

Yet  though  Cawdor  was  thus  taken  by  Mac- 
t)ethin  arms  agltinst  his  king,  when  Macbeth 
is  saluted,  in  the  fourth  scene,  Thane  of  Caw- 
dor, by  the  Weird  Sisters,  he  asks, 

How  of  Cawdor?  the  Thane  of  Cawdor  livea, 
A  prosperous  gentleman. 

And  in  the  next  line  considers  the  promises, 
that  he  should  be  Cawdor  and  King,  as  equally 
unlikely  to  be  accomplished.  How  can  Mac- 
beth be  ignorant  of  the  state  of  the  Thano  of 


Neither  Rosse  knew  what  he  had  just  reported, 
nor  Macbeth  what  he  had  just  done.  This 
seems  not  to  he  one  of  the  faults  that  are  to  be 
imputed  to  the  transcribers,  since,  though  the 
inconsistency  of  Rosse  and  Angus  might  be  re- 
moved, by  supposing  that  their  names  are  erro- 
neously inserted,  and  that  only  Rosse  brouglit 
the  account  of  the  battle,  and  only  Angus  was 
sent  to  compliment  Macbeth,  yet  the  forget- 
fulness  of  Macbctli  cannot  be  palHatcd,  since 
what  he  says  could  not  have  been  spoken  hj 
any  other. 

NOTE  vn. 

The  thought,  whose  murder  yet  is  bat  ftntasocn. 
Shakes  so  my  single  state  of  mm, 

The  single  slate  of  vMn  seems  to  be  nsed  by 
Shakspeare  for  an  individtud,  in  opposition  to  a 
commonwealth,  or  conjunct  body  of  men. 

NOTE  vin. 

Maebeih.-*  --Come  what  come  may, 
TVme  and  the  hour  runs  through  the  roughest  day. 

I  suppose  every  reader  is  disgusted  at  the 

tautology  in  this  passage,  (t7n€  ana  the  hour,  and 

will  therefore  willingly  oelieve  that  Shakspeue 

wrote  it  thus, 

^Come  what  come  may. 

Time  !  on  !—itte  hour  nms  through  the  roogfaeet  day. 

Macbeth  is  deliberating  upon  the  events  which 
are  to  befitU  him ;  but  finding  no  satisfaction 
from  his  own  thoughts,  he  ^ws  impatient  of 
reflection,  and  resolves  to  wait  the  close  without 
harassing  himself  with  conjectures, 

Come  what  come  may. 

But  to  shorten  the  pain  of  suspense,  he^  cabs 
upon  time  in  the  usual  style  of  ardent  desire,  to 
quicken  his  motion, 

Tinje  J  on  ! 

He  then  comforts  himself  with  the  reflection 
that  all  his  perplexity  must  have  an  end, 

The  hour  runs  through  the  roughest  day. 
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This  coi^ectare  is  supported  by  the  pa88ag:e 
in  the  letter  to  his  lady,  in  which  no  says,  They 
referred  me  to  the  coming  on  of  time,  with  HcSl 
King  that  shall  be 

NOTE  IX.^--Soxiii:  Yl. 

Mdlcohn. Nothing  in  his  life 

.  Became  him  like  the  leavin?  it.    He  died, 

As  ane  that  had  been  studied  in  hia  death. 
To  throw  away  the  dearest  thing  he  oto'a, 
As  n  were  a  careless  trifle. 

As  the  word  ow^d  afibrds  here  no  sense  but 
such  as  is  forced  and  unnatural,  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  it  was  originally  written,  The 
dearest  thing  h»  ovarCd ;  a  reading  which  needs 
neither  defence  nor  expUcation. 

NOTE  X. 

King ^There  's  no  art, 

To  find  the  mind's  construction  in  the  face. 

The  cofulntetioii  of  the  mind  is,  I  believe,  a 
phrase  peculiar  to  Shakspeare ;  it  implies  the 
frome  or  dupoaitioH  of  the  mind,  by  which  it  is 
detennined  to  good  or  iU. 

NOTE  XI. 

Macbeth.    The  service  and  the  loyalty  I  owe^ 
In  doing  it,  pays  itself.    Your  hiffhness'  pan 
Is  to  receive  our  duties,  and  our  duties 
Are  to  your  throne  and  state,  children  and  servants, 
Which  do  but  what  they  should,  in  doing  every  thinig 
Sate  tou)'*rd»  your  love  and  honour. 

Of  the  last  line  of  this  speech,  which  is  cer- 
tainly, as  it  is  now  read,  anintcUij^ible,  an 
emendation  has  been  attempted,  which  Mr. 
Warburton  and  Mr.  Theobald  have  admitted 
as  the  true  reading* 

-^-.Our  duties 
Are  to  your  throne  and  state,  children  and  servants, 
Which  do  but  what  they  should,  in  doing  every  thing 
Fiefe  to  your  love  and  honour. 

My  esteem  of  these  critics  inclines  me  to  be- 
lieve, that  they  cannot  be  much  pleased  with  the 
expression  lUfs  to  hve,  or  Fiefs  to  honour;  and 
that  they  have  proposed  this  alteration  ratlier 
because  no  other  occurred  to  them,  than  because 
they  approved  it.  I  shall  therefore  propose  a 
bolder  change,  perhaps  with  no  better  success, 
but  sua  euique  jiacenL    I  read  thus, 

Our  duties 
Are  to  your  throne  and  state,  children  and  servants,    • 
Which  do  but  what  they  should,  in  doing  nothing 
Sane  towards  your  love  and  honour. 

We  do  but  perform  our  dutj  when  we  con- 
tract all  our  views  to  your  service,  when  we  act 
with  no  oihet  principle  than  regard  to  yow  hve 
end  han/OMT* 

It  is  probable  that  this  passage  was  first  cor^ 
lupted  by  writing  s<iife  for  «ao«,  and  the  Unes 
then  stood  thus, 


J>oing  nothing 


Safe  tow'rd  your  love  and  honour. 

Which  the  next  transcriber  observing  to  be 
wrong,  and  yet  not  being  able  to  discover  the 
real  fault,  altered  to  the  prssent  reading. 

NOTE  Xn.^-Scx]ra  VII. 

——Thou  'dst  have,  great  Olamis, 
That  which  cries,  "  thus  tnou  must  do  if  thoa  have  t(, 
And  that,"  8cc. 

As  the  object  of  Macbeth's  desire  is  here  intro- 
dnced  speiaking  of  itself  it  is  necessary  to  read, 

^Thou  *dst  have,  rreai  Olamis, 

Thtt  whkh  cnes.  "  Uuis  uioasNai  do  If  thoa  liavo  am  *> 


NOTE  XQL 

^Hie  thee  hither. 

That  I  ma^  puur  mv  spirits  in  thine  ear. 
And  chastise  with  the  valour  of  my  tongue 
All  that  imiwdea  theo  from  the  golden  round. 
That  late  and  metaphysical  aid  do  seem  ' 
To  have  thee  crownM  withal. 

For  seem,  the  sense  evidently  directs  us  to 
read  seeh.  The  crown  to  which  fate  destines 
thee,  and  which  preternatural  agents  endeovoicr 
to  bestow  upon  thee.  The  golden  round  is  the 
diadem. 


NOTE  XIV. 


Lady  Macbeth. 


-Come,  all  you  spirits 


That  tend  on  mortal  thoughtSy  unsex  me  here. 
And  All  mo  from  the  rrowii  to  th^  (oe,  top-fuU 
Of  dirt'«  cruelly  ;  make  thick  my  bl(K>d, 
Stop  up  ih'  access  nnd  paK»*ai;c  to  remorse. 
That  no  compunction!)  visiiincrs  of  nature 
Shake  my  full  purpose,  nor  keep  peace  between 
Th»  effect  and  iu 

Mortal  thoughts. 

This  expression  signifies  not  the  thoughts  4/ 

mortals^  but  murtherousy  deadbfy  or  destructiBe  di- 

signs.    So  in  Act  5th. 

Hold  fast  the  mortal  sword. 

And  in  another  place, 

With  twenty  mortal  marthers. 

Nor  keep  pace  between 

Th»  effect  and  11 

The  intent  of  Lady  Macbeth,  evidently,  ia  to 
wish  that  no  womamsh  tenderness,  or  conscien- 
tious remorse,  may  hinder  her  purpose  from  pro- 
ceeding to  effect;  but  neither  this,  norinoeed 
any  other  sense,  is  expressed  by  the  present 
reading,  and  therefore  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
Shakspcare  wrote  differently,  perhaps  thus : 

That  no  compunctious  visitings  of  nature 
Shake  my  fell  purpose,  nor  keep  pace  between 
Th>  effect  and  it. 

To  keep  pace  betioeen,  may  signify  to  pass  ht" 
tweeny  to  intervene.  Pace  is  on  many  occasions 
a  favourite  of  Shakspcare.  This  pbrase  is  in* 
deed  not  usual  in  this  sense,  but  was  it  not  its 
novelty  that  gave  occasion  to  the  present  corrup- 
tion? 

NOTE  XV.— ScEHE  vm. 

King.    This  castle  hath  a  pleasant  teatg  (ha  ail 

Nimbly  and  swceily  recommends  itself 
Unto  our  gentle  senses. 

Banquo.    This  guest  of  summer, 
The  temple-haunting  Martlet,  does  approve. 
By  his  lov'd  roansionary,  that  heaven's  breaui 
Smells  wooingly  here.    No  Jutting  frieze, 
Buttrice,  nor  coigne  of  vantage,  but  this  bird 
Hath  made  his  pendent  bed.  and  procreant  cradle : 
Where  thev  most  breed  ana  haunt,  I  have  obserr*d 
The  air  is  aelicate. 

In  this  short  scene,  I  propose  a  slicht  altersi- 
tion  to  be  made,  by  substituting  sUe  tor  seaty  as 
the  ancient  word  for  situation;  and  sense  Ibi 
senses,  as  more  agreeable  to  the  measure ;  for 
which  reason  likewise  I  have  endeavoured  to 
adjust  this  passage, 

Heav*n*s  breath 

Smells  wooingly  here.    No  jutting  frieze, 

by  changing  the  punctuation,  and  adding  a  syi* 

lable — ^thua: 

— — Heav*n's  breath 
Siaells  wooingly.    Here  is  no  jutting  frfexe. 

Those  who  have  perused  books  printed  at  the 
time  of  the  first  editions  of  Shakspeare,  know 
that  iireater  alterations  than  these  are  necessaiy 
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tlmost  in  every  page,  even  where  it  is  not  to  be 
doubted  that  u»  copy  was  correct. 

NOTE  XVI.— Sccjrs  X. 
The  arguments  by  which  Lady  Macbeth  per- 
suades her  husband  to  conunit  the  murder,  anord 
a  proof  of  Shakspeare's  knowledge  of  human 
nature.  She  ur^^es  the  excellence  and  dignity 
of  courage,  a  ghttering  idea  which  has  dazzled 
mankind  from  age  to  age,  and  animated  some- 
times the  housebreaker,  and  sometimes  the  con- 
3ueror:  but  this  sophism  Macbeth  has  for  ever 
estroyed  by  distinguishing  true  from  false  for- 
titude, in  a  line  and  a  half;  of  which  it  may 
almost  be  said,  that  they  ought  to  bestow  immor- 
tality on  the  author,  though  all  his  other  produc- 
tions had  been  lost 

I  dare  do  all  that  ma^  becomt  a  man. 
Who  darea  do  more  u  uone. 

This  topic,  which  has  been  always  employed 
with  too  much  success,  is  used  in  this  scene 
with  peculiar  propriety  to  a  soldier  by  a  woman. 
Courage  is  the  distinguishing  virtue  of  a  soldier, 
and  the  reproach  of  cowardice  cannot  be  borne 
by  any  man  from  a  woman,  ¥nthout  great  impa^ 
tience. 

She  then  urges  the  oaths  by  which  he  had 
bound  himself  to  murder  Duncan,  another  art 
of  *aophi8try  by  which  men  have  sometimes  de- 
luded their  consciences,  and  persuaded  them- 
selves that  what  would  be  criminal  in  others,  is 
virtuous  in  them;  this  argument  Shakspeare, 
whose  plan  obliged  him  to  make  Macbeth  yield, 
has  not  confut^,  though  he  might  easily  have 
■hown  that  a  former  obligation  could  not  be  va- 
cated by  a  latter. 

NOTE  XVIL 
Letting  I  dare  not,  wail  upon  Itgouidf 
'  Like  the  poor  cat  i>  th'  ada^. 

/  The  adage  alluded  to'iSy  The  col  loves  fish  Mrf 
V   dare$  not  wei  her  foot, 

'   Catuo  amat  piseat^  nd  iwn  vult  tingert  plantao. 

NOTE  xvm. 

will  I  with  wine  and  waaael  so  eonTtnce. 

To  convince,  is  m  Shakspeare  to  overpower  or 
nibduef  as  in  this  play, 


-Their  malady  eonvineoo 


The  great  aaaay  of  arL 

NOTE  XIX. 

Who  ihall  bear  the  guiH 
Ot  out  great  quelL 

(Iveil  IS  murder,  manaueUers  being  in  the  old  hin- 
gnage  the  term  for  which  murderer*  is  now  used. 

NOTE  XX.— Act  II.— Scbmb  IL 

Now  o'er  one  half  the  world 
(\)  Nature  aeenu  dead,  and  wicked  dreams  abuse 
The  ciirtain'd  rieep  ;  now  witchcraft  celebrates 
Pale  Hecat*8  offerings :  and  wither'd  murder 
(Alarum'd  by  his  sentinel,  the  wolf, 
Whose  howl 's  his  watch)  thus  with  his  stealthy  pace, 
With  (i)  Tarquin't  ramafung  aidea  tow'rds  his  design 
Moves  like  a  ghoet-Tbou  sound  and  firm-set  earth 
H«ar  not  my  steps  which  way  they  wallc,  for  fear 
Thy  very  stones  prate  of  my  where-about, 
Jind  (8)  take  the  frreaent  homrfrom  the  time 
That  now  euite  vnth  it 

(1) Now  o'er  ooe  half  the  world 

Nature  seeiDs  dead. 

That  iSy  over  Mir  hmitphere  aU  action  and  mo- 


tion seem  to  have  ceased.  This  hnage,  which  is^ 
perhaps,  the  most  striking  that  poetry  can jpn>- 
duce,  has  been  adopted  by  Diyden  in  his  ''Con- 
quest of  Mexioa" 

All  things  are  hmhM  as  nature^  self  lajr  dead, 
The  mountains  seem  to  nod  their  drowsy  head. 
The  ilule  birds  in  dreams  their  son^  noeaif 
And  sleeping  fluwers  beneaUi  the  night.mwB  sweat 
Even  lust  and  envy  sleep ! 

These  lines,  though  so  well  known,  I  havB 
transcribed,  that  the  contrast  between  them  and 
this  passage  of  Shakspeare  may  be  more  aooo 
ratel^  observed. 

Night  is  described  by  two  great  poeta^  but 
one  describes  a  night  of  quiet,  the  other  of  per- 
turbation. In  the  night  of  Dryden,  all  the  dis- 
turbers of  the  world  are  laid  asleep ;  in  that  of 
Shakspeare,  nothing  but  sorcetr,  lust,  and  mur- 
der is  awake.  He  that  reads  Dryden,  finds 
himself  lulled  with  serenity,  and  dispoaed  to 
solitude  and  contemplation.  He  that  peruses 
Shakspeare,  looks  round  alarmed,  and  starts  to 
find  himself  alone.  One  is  the  night  of  a  ioirer, 
the  other  that  of  a  murderer. 


(2) 


■Withered 


^-^J%U9  teith  hia  atealthy  pace. 
With  Tarquin*s  ravishing  aides  tow*rdkis  design. 
Moves  like  a  ghoat.——- 

This  was  the  reading  of  this  passage  in  all  the 
editions  before  that  of  Mr.  Pope,  who  for  sides 
inserted  in  the  text  strides,  which  Mr.  Theobald 
has  tacitly  copied  from  him,  though  a  more  pro- 
per alteration  mig|ht  perhaps  have  been  made. 
A  roeuMng  stride  is  an  action  of  violence,  impe- 
tuosity, and  tumult,  like  that  of  a  savage  rush- 
ing on  his  prey ;  whereas  the  poet  is  here  alp 
tempting  to  exhibit  an  image  of  secrecy  and 
caution,  of  anxious  circumspection  and  guilty 
timidity,  the  steatthjf  pace  of  a  raoisher  creeping 
into  the  chamber  of  a  vir^n,  and  of  an  assassin 
approaching  the  bed  of  him  whom  he  proposes 
to  murder,  without  awaking  him ;  these  he  de* 
scribes  as  mormg-  Uke  ghosts,  whose  progression 
is  so  different  from  strides,  that  it  has  been  in  all 
ages  represented  to  be,  as  Milton  exoresses  it. 

Smooch  sliding  without  rtepk 

This  hemistic  will  afford  the  true  reading  of 
this  place,  which  is,  I  think,  to  be  connected 
thus: 

-And  wither'd  murder 


-Thus  with  his  stealthy  pace. 


With  Tarqum  ravishing,  slides  tow*fd  hii  design, 
Moves  like  a  ghost 

Tarquin  is  in  this  place  the  general  name  of  a 
ravisher,  and  the  sense  is.  Now  is  the  time  in 
which  every  one  is  asleep,  but  those  who  are 
employed  in  wickedness,  tne  witch  who  is  saeii- 
ficing  to  Hecate,  and  the  ravisher  and  the  mur- 
derer, who,  like  me,  are  stealing  upon  their  prey. 

When  the  reading  is  thus  amusted,  he  widiea 
with  great  propriety,  in  the  following  linesi  that 
the  earth  may  not  Aeor  his  steps, 

(S)  And  take  the  present  honor  from  the  tlSM 
That  now  suits  with  It. 

I  believe  every  one  that  has  attentively  read 
this  dreadful  soliloquy  is  disappointed  at  the 
conclusion,  which,  if  not  wholly  unintelligible^ 
is  at  least  obscure,  nor  can  be  explained  int^any 
sense  worthy  of  the  author.  I  shall  tbcrefcrs 
propose  a  aiigfat  alteratioD. 
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— >Tho«  Mmnd  and  firm-set  earth. 
Hear  not  my  atepe :  which  way  they  walk,  for  Ciar 
Thy  very  atones  prate  of  my  where-about, 

And  talk— the  presonl  horror  of  the  time  ! 

That  now  suita  with  it- 
Macbeth  has,  in  the  foregoing  lines,  disturbed 
his  imagination  by  enumerating  all  the  terrors 
of  the  night ;  at  length  he  is  wrought  up  to  a 
degree  of  frenzjr,  that  makes  him  afraid  of  some 
supernatural  discovery  of  his  design,  and  colls 
out  to  the  stones  not  to  betray  him,  not  to  de* 
clare  where  he  walks,  nor  to  talk. — As  he  is 
going  to  say  of  what,  he  discovers  the  absurdity 
of  his  suspicion,  and  pauses,  but  is  again  over- 
whelmed by  his  guilt,  and  concludes  that  such 
are  the  horrors  of  the  present  night,  that  the 
stones  may  be  expected  to  cry  out  against  him. 

That  now  suita  with  it. 

He  observes  in  a  subsequent  passage,  that  on 
such  occasions  aiones  have  been  known  to  move. 
It  is  now  a  very  just  and  strong  picture  of  a  man 
about  to  commit  a  deliberate  murder,  under  the 
strongest  convictions  of  the  wickedness  of  his 
design. 

NOTE  XXI. ScEHB  IV. 

Lentx.    The  night  has  been  unruly  ;  where  we  lay 
Our  chimneys  were  blown  down.    And,  as  they  say, 
Lamenlings  heard  i»  ih'  air,  strange  screams  of  death. 
And  propheayin?  with  accents  terrible 
Of  dire  combudtlons,  and  confused  events, 
NeW'haUh^d  to  the  woftU  time. 
The  obscure  bird  clamour'd  the  live-long  night, 
Bocne  say  the  earth  was  fev'rous  and  did  shake. 

These  lines  I  think  should  be  rather  regulated 

thus: 

^-Prophesying  with  accents  terrible. 
Of  dira-combasuons  and  confused  eveais, 
New-hatch*d  to  th»  woAil  time,  the  obseiira  bird 
Clamour'd  the  live^lonc  night.    Some  saj  the  earth 
Was  ftvTous  and  did  snake. 

A  prophecu  of  an  event  nnp-AotcVd,  seems  to  be  • 
vrophecy  of  an  event  past.  The  term  new'hatch*d 
IS  properly  applicable  to  a  bird,  and  that  birds  of 
ill  omen  should  be  netv-hatch^d  to  the  wofid  time, 
is  very  consistent  with  the  rest  of  the  prodigies 
here  mentioned,  and  with  the  universal  disonler 
into  which  nature  is  described  as  thrown  b^  the 
^)erpetration  of  this  horrid  murder. 

NOTE  xxn. 

>~.Up!  up!  and  see 

Tbe  great  doom's  image,  Malcolm,  Banquo, 

As  from  your  graves  rise  up. 

The  second  line  might  have  been  so  easily 

completed,  that  it  cannot  be  supposed  to  have 

been  left  inaperfect  by  the  author,  who  probably 

wrote, 

.--.BCaicolm!  Banquo!  rise! 
As  from  your  graves  rise  up. 

Many  other  emendations  of  the  same  kind 
might  be  made,  without  any  greater  deviation 
from  the  print<^  copies  than  is  fi>und  in  each  of 
them  from  the  resu 

NOTE  xxm. 

Maebeth.'—^Jlvn  lay  Duncan, 
HU  ailver  akin  laced  with  his  golden  blood, 
AnrI  hlfi  gash*d  atabii  look'dlike  a  breach  in  nature, 
For  ruin's  wasteful  entrance :  there  the  murtherers 
8u*e.p'd  In  the  colours  of  their  trade,  their  daggers 
UnTnannerly  breeched  with  gore,-^ 

An  unmannerly  dagger,  and  a  dagger  breech^ 
or  a«  in  some  editions,  breached  with  gore,  are 
expressions  not  easily  to  be  midentood,  nor  can 


it  be  imagined  that  Shakspeare  would  reproach 
the  murderer  of  his  king  only  with  want  of  man- 
ners. There  are  undoubtedly  two  faulta  in  this 
passage,  which  I  have  endayoured  to  take  away 
oyru^dng 

Daggere 


Unmanly  dreneh'd  with  gore.  ■ 

/  smo  drench'd  icith  the  king*8  blood  the  fattd 
doggers,  not  only  instruments  of  mwrder,  bvi  evi- 
dences ofcowar<Hce. 

E^ch  of  these  words  might  easily  be  con- 
founded with  that  which  I  have  substituted  for 
it  by  a  hand  not  exact,  a  casual  blot,  or  a  negU> 
gent  inspection. 

Mr.  Fupe  has  endeavoured  to  improve  one  of 
these  lines  by  substituting  goary  blood  for  geUeii 
blood,  but  it  may  easily  be  admitted,  that  he  who 
could  on  such  an  occasion  talk  of /octng  the  tUver 
skin,  vFouidlace  U  with  golden  blood.  No  amend-^ 
ment  can  be  made  to  this  line,  of  which  every 
word  is  equally  faulty,  but  by  a  sreneral  UoL 

It  is  not  improbable,  that  Shakspeake  put 
these  forced  and  unnatural  metaphors  into  Uie 
mouth  of  Macbeth,  as  a  mark  of  artifice  and  dis- 
simulation, to  show  the  difference  between  the 
studied  language  of  hypocrisy,  and  the  natural 
outcries  of  sudden  passion.  This  whole  speech^ 
eonsidered  in  this  light,  is  a  remarkable  instance 
of  judgment,  as  it  consists  entirely  of  antitheses 
and  metaphors. 

NOTE  XXIV. ^AcT  m.  Scan  XL 

Macbeth. Our  fears  in  Banquo 

Sticlc  deep,  and  in  hia  royalty  of  nature 
Reii^n.o  that  which  would  be  fear'd.  'Tfs  muehhe  dareS|, 
And  to  that  daunttess  temper  of  his  mind, 
He  hath  a  wisdom  that  doth  guide  his  valouv 
To  act  in  safety.    There  is  none  but  be, 
Whose  being  I  do  fear ;  and  under  him 
My  genius  to  rebuk'd ;  (1)  o»  it  is  said, 
JSntkowu'e  woe  by  Ciuar.    He  chid  the  sislen. 
When  drsi.they  put  the  name  of  king  upon  me, 
And  bade  them  speak  to  him  ;  then  prophet-like,. 
They  hall'd  him  Ather  to  a  line  of  kings ;  ' 
Upon  my  head  they  plac'd  a  fruitless  crown. 
And  put  a  barren  sceptre  in  my  gripe 
Thence  to  bo  wrench'd  with  an  unlinea]  hand, 
No  son  of  mine  succeeding.    Iftlsso. 
Fbr  Banquo's  issue  have  I  *fll>d  ray  mind, 
For  them  the  gracious  Duncan  have  I  miurder*d. 
Put  rancours  In  tlie  vessel  of  my  fieaoe 
Only  for  them,  and  mine  eternal  jewel 
•  Given  to  the  (3)  common  enemv  of  man. 
To  make  them  icings,— the  seed  of  Banquo  kfaigs^ 
Rather  than  so,  come  ftite  Into  the  list, 
(S)  And  champion  ma  toth'  utterance— 

(1) As  It  Is  said, 

Anthony's  was  by  Caaar. 

Though  r would  not  oflen  assume  the  criticV 
privilege,  of  being  confident  where  certainty 
cannot  be  obtained,  nor  indulge  myself  too  far  in 
departing  from  the  establish^  reading ;  yet  I 
cannot  but  propose  the  rejection  of  this  passage, 
which  I  bebeve  was  an  insertion  of  some  player, 
that,  having  so  much  learning  as  to  discover  to 
what  Shakspeare  aUuded,  was  not  willing  that 
his  audience  should  be  less  knowing  than  him- 
self, and  has  therefore  weakened  Uie  author's 
sense  by  the  intrusion  of  a  remote  and  useless 
image  into  a  speech  bursting  from  a  man  wholly 
possessed  witn  his  own  present  condition,  ana 
therefore  not  at  leisure  to  explain  his  own  aRu* 
sions  to  himself.  If  these  words  are  taken  away, 
by  which  not  onl^  the  thought  but  the  nunben 
are  injured,  the  Imes  of  Shakspeare  dose  tog»^ 
»h«r  without  any  traces  of  a  breach. 
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Mj  gonlus  1b  rebuk'd.    H«  chM  the  alsten. 
(it) The  citmmon  eneni;  of  man. 

It  is  always  an  ontertninmrnt  to  an  inc|iiisi- 
tivc  reader,  to  trace  a  flint invnt  to  its  ori^nal 
•oiirce,  and  tlienTtire,  thoujili  tlv  term  enen^y  of 
nan  applied  to  the  devil  is  in  itsrlf  natural  and 
jbvious,  yot  some  may  bo  pleased  with  being  in- 
formed, that  ^Imkspcarc  nrobably  borrowed  it 
Jrom  the  firot  lines  of  t.lie  "  t>«*st  ruction  of  Troy," 
A  book  which  he  if  xnown  to  liave  read. 

That  this  rcmciK  may  not  appear  too  trivial, 
\  shall  take  occasion  from  it  to  point  out  a  beau- 
iful  passa<Tc  of  Milton,  evidently  copied  from  a 
»ook  of  no  greater  authority  :  in  describing  the 
i;ati":  of  hell,  book  ii.  v.  b7!^,  he  says 


-On  B  Biiddcn  open  fly 


W^ith  im()eiuo(i8  rtH^iul  and  jarring  sound, 
Th^  inr-rnul  dours,  aud  on  their  bulges  grata 
Harsh  thunder. 

In  the  history  of  *^  Don  Bellianis,"  when  ono 
if  the  knights  approachefi,  as  I  remember,  the 
Mistle  of  Brandezar,  the  gates  arc  said  to  open 
{prating  Itarth  thunder  upcn  their  brazen  hinges, 

(8)  Come  fate  into  the  liat. 
And  ehampion  nie  to  th'  utterance. 

This  passaofe  will  be  best  explained  by  trans- 
lating it  mto  the  language  from  whence  the  only 
word  of  difficulty  in  it  is  borrowed.  Q«e  la 
iesHn  e  $e  rende  en  /ice,  et  qi^elle  me  donne  %m 
defi  a  Poutranco.  A  challenge  or  a  combat  a 
VmUrancey  to  extremity,  was  a  lixed  term  in  the 
law  of  arms,  used  when  the  combatants  engaged 
with  an  odium  intemccinum,  an  intention  to  de- 
stroy each  otheTy  in  opposition  to  trials  of  skill  at 
festivals,  or  on  other  occasions,  where  the  con- 
test was  only  for  reputation  or  a  prize.  The 
sense  therefore  is.  Let  fate  tfuU  has  fore'doomed 
the  exaltation  of  the  sons  of  Banquo^  enter  the  lists 
against  me,  xoith  the  utmost  animosUyj  in  defence 
of  its  own  decrees^  which  I  xcill  endeavour  to  in- 
validate, whatever  be  the  danger, 

NOTE  XXV. 

Macbeth.    Ay,  in  the  catalogue,  yc  go  for  men, 
As  hounds  and  tjroyAuunds,  muiii^'clH,  spaniels,  cuts, 
Shoughs,  water-rugi:i<,  aud  deini>wolves  are  clept 
All  by  the  name  of  dugs. 

Though  this  is  not  the  most  sparkling  passage 
in  the  play,  and  though  the  name  of  a  dog  is  of 
no  great  importance,  yet  it  mav  not  be  improper 
to  remark,  niat  there  is  no  such  species  or  dogs 
as  shoughs  mentioned  by  Caius  de  Canibus  Brv- 
tonnicu,  or  any  other  writer  that  has  fallen  into 
my  hands,  nor  is  the  word  to  be  found  in  any 
dictionary  which  I  have  examined.  I  therefore 
imafflnea  that  it  is  falsely  printed  for  sUmthSf  a 
kind  of  slow  hound  bred  in  the  soutliem  parts 
of  En^and,  but  was  informed  by  a  lady,  that  it 
is  more  probably  used,  either  by  mistake^  or 
according  to  tiie  orthography  of  that  time^  for 
shocks, 

NOTE  XXVL 

Macbeth. ^In  this  hour  at  most, 

I  will  advise  yon  iwhere  to  plant  youTBelvea, 
Acquaint  you  with  the  perrea  spy  o'  th*  time, 
The  moment  on  %  for  H  must  be  done  to  night,. 
And  something  from  the  palace : 

What  is  meant  by  the  spy  of  the  time,  it  will 
be  found  difficult  to  explain ;  and  therefore  sense 
will  be  cheaply  gainea  by  a  slight  alteration. — 
Macbeth  is  aMuhng  the  asflaflsinetha^ltbey  shall 


not  want  d&ectioni  to  find  Baaqno,  and  11ier»- 
fore  says, 


Ittill 


Jleqwiint  you  ttith  a  perfect  spy  &*  IA>  time 

Accordingly  a  third  murderer  joios  them  after- 
wards at  the  place  of  action. 

Perfect  is  well  hutructed,  or  wdl  informed^  aa 
in  this  play. 

Though  in  your  stale  of  honour  I  vatperfetL 

Though  J  am  well  acquainted  with  your  q[udU§ 
and  rank, 

NOTE  XXVIL ScEiia  IV. 

SJ  Murderer.    He  needs  not  to  mlsinist,  sittce  he 
delivers 
Our  offices  and  what  we  have  lo  do^ 
To  the  direction  just. 

Mr.  Theobald  has  endeavoured  unsuceeosfally 
to  amend  this  passage,  in  which  nothing  is  faiiitj 
but  the  punctuation.  The  meaning  of  tlua 
abrupt  dialogue  is  this :  The  perfect  spy,  men- 
tioned by  Macbeth  in  the  foregoing  scene,  has, 
before  they  enter  upon  tl^e  stage,  given  than  the 
directions  which  were  promised  at  the  tnne  of 
their  agreement ;  and  th^efore  one  of  the  mur- 
derers observes  tiiat  since  he  has  given  tkemsueh 
exact  infomuUionj  he  needs  not  doubt  of  their  per^ 
formance.  Then,  by  way  of  exhortation  to  hit 
associates,  he  cries  out, 

— —  To  the  direction  juac 

Aoto  nothing  remains  but  that  we  conform  exaeSy 
to  Maebeth^s  directions, 

NOTE  XXVni. SciiTK  V. 

Macbeth.    Tou  know  your  own  degree,  ait  down? 

At  first  and  last  the  hearty  welcome- 
As  this  passage  stands,  not  only  the  numbera 

are  very  imperfect,  but  the  sense,  if  any  can  be 

found,  weak  and  contemptible.     The  nombets 

will  be  improved  by  reading. 


Sit  down  at  first. 


And  last  a  beany  welcome 

But  for  lastf  should  then  be  written  nexL    I  be-^ 
lieve  the  true  reading  is, 

Tou  know  your  own  degree,  tit  down— ^To  fim 
And  last  the  hearty  welcome. 

*All  qf  whatever  degree,  from  the  highest  to  tho 
lowest,  may  be  assured  ^uU  their  visit  is  wefl  re* 
eeiocd. 

NOTE  xxnt. 

Jtmebeth,    There's  blood  upon  thy  faM. 

[TV  the  murderer  aside af  the  doofv 
Murderer.    >Tl8  Banquo's  then. 
Macbeth.    >Tis  better  thee  without,  them  he  witkim. 

The  sense  apparently  requires  that  this  paa- 
sage  should  be  read  thus : 

>Tis  better  thee  without,  than  him  wttUa. 

That  is,  J  am  more  pleased  that  the  blood  qf 
Banquo  should  be  on  thy  face,  than  in  his  body, 

NOTE  XXZ. 

Latkf  Macbeth,    Proper  tfuff! 
This  is  the  very  padndng  of  your  fear: 

[ifdrfftfr  Marleil 
This  is  the  air-drawn  dagger  wlUch  yoa  said 
Led  you  to  Duncan.    Oh,  these  flaws  and  starts 
Impoeturea  to  true  fear,  would  well  become 
A  woman's  story  at  a  winter's  fire, 
Aiithorised  by  her  grandam.    Shame  itself  ( 
Why  do  yoinnake  such  faese  ?    Whan  all's  < 
You  look  but  on  a  BiooL 
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As  itarft  can  nather  with  propriety  nor  sense 
be  called  impostvres  to  true  fear,  something  else 
was  undoubtedly  intended  by  Uie  aathor,  who 
perhaps  wrote, 

These  flaws  and  •tarts, 

Impostures  true  to  fear,  would  well  become 
A  womaa'a  story 

These  symptoms  of  terror  and  amazement 
mio^t  bettor  become  impostures  true  only  to  fear, 
might  become  a  coward  at  the  recital  oj  such  false' 
hoods  OS  no  iRim  could  credit,  whose  undtrsttmding 
W€is  not  weakeiud  by  his  terrors;  tales,  told  by 
a  woman  over  afire  on  the  authority  of  her  gran- 
dam. 

NOTE  XXXI. 

Macbeth. Lore  and  health  to  all ! 

Then  I  'II  stt  down :  give  me  some  wine,  fill  flifl 
I  drink  to  the  general  joy  of  the  Whole  table, 
And  to  oar  dear  friend  Banquo  whom  we  miss. 
Would  he  were  here !  tu  ail,  and  him,  we  thirst, 
And  all  to  all 

Thoujgh  this  passage  is,  as  it  now  stands,  ca- 
pable 01  more  meanings  than  one,  none  of  them 
are  very  satisfactory;  and  therefore  I  am  in- 
clined to  read  it  thus: 


-To  all,  and  him,  we  thlTB^ 


And  hail  to  all. 
Macbeth,  being  about  to  salute  his  company 
with  a  bumper,  declares  that  he  includes  Banquo, 
though  absent,  in  this  act  of  kindness,  and  wislies 
health  to  all.  HaU  or  heil  for  health  was  in  such 
continual  use  among  the  good-fellows  of  ancient 
times,  that  a  drinker  was  called  a  was-heiler,  or 
a  wisher  of  health,  and  the  liqaor  was  termed 
waS'heU,  because  iuaUh  was  so  often  wished  over 
it.     Thus  in  tliu  lines  of  Hanvil  the  Monk, 

Jumque  vagante  sctfpho,  discinclo  gutture  was'heil 
In^eminant  was-hoil ;  labor  est  plus  perdcre  vim 
i^;uum  m'tia. — 

These  words  were  afterwards  corrupted  into 
wassail  and  wassailer, 

NOTE  TYTTT. 

Macbeth. Can  such  things  be 

And  overcome  us  like  a  summer^s  cloud 

Without  our  si^cial  wonder  ?    You  make  me  tcrann 

Even  to  the  disposition  that  I  owe. 

When  now  I  think  you  can  behold  such  sights, 

And  keep  the  natural  ruby  of  your  cheek, 

When  mine  is  blanched  with  fear. 

This  passage,  as  it  now  stands,  is  unintelli- 
gible, but  may  be  restored  to  sense  by  a  very 
slight  alteration. 

'— — Tou  make  me  strange 
Even  to  the  dbpoaltion  that  I  know. 

Though  I  had  before  seen  many  instances  of  your 
touragej  yet  U  now  appears  in  a  degree  altogether 
new.  So  thai  my  hng  acquaintance  with  your 
disposition  does  noi  hinder  me  from  that  astonish^ 
ment  wkichnoYelty  produces. 

NOTE  XXXIIL 

It  will  have  blood,  they  say  blood  will  have  blood. 
Stones  have  been  known  to  move,  and  trees  lo  apeak. 
Augurs,  that  undcr-^tood  relations,  have 
By  magpies,  and  by  choughs,  and  rooks  brought  forth 
The  aecrerst  man  of  blood. 

In  this  passage  the  first  line  loses  much  of  its 
force  by  the  present  punctuation.  Macbeth 
having  considered  the  prodigy  which  has  just 
appeared,  infers  justly  from  it,  that  the  death  of 
Duncan  cannot  pass  unpunished. 
It  will  have  blood. 


Then  after  a  short  pause,  declares  it  as  the 
general  observation  of  mankind,  that  murderers 
cannot  escape. 

They  say,  blood  will  have  blood. 

Murderers  when  they  have  practised  all  hu- 
man means  of  security,  are  detected  by  super- 
natural directions. 

Augura,  that  onderstand  relattont,  ftc 

By  the  word  rdation,  is  understood  the  con* 
nexion  of  effects  with  causes ;  to  understand  re- 
lations  as  an  augur,  is  to  know  how  those  things 
re^«  to  each  other  which  have  no  visible  com* 
bination  or  dependence. 

NOTE  XXXIV.--Sc«wi:  VH. 
Enter  Lenox  and  another  Lord. 

As  this  tragedy,  like  the  rest  of  Shakspeaw's, 
b  perhaps  overstocked  with  personages,  it  is  not 
easy  to  assign  a  reason  why  a  nameless  character 
should  be  introduced  here,  since  nothing  is  said 
that  might  not  with  equal  propriety  have  been 

Fut  into  the  mouth  of  fxny  other  disaffected  maiu 
believe,  therefore,  that  in  the  origined  copy^ift 
was  written  with  a  very  common  form  of  ooik 
traction,  Lenox  and  Jin.  tor  which  the  tranacriberj^ 
instead  o^  Lenox  and  Jlngus,  set  down  Lenaop  oiul 
mother  Lord.  The  author  had  indeed  been  nwm 
indebted  to  the  transcriber's  fidelity  and  diligence 
had  he  committed  no  errors  of  greater  impor* 
timce. 

NOTE  XXXV.— Act  IV.  Scan  I. 

As  this  is  the  chief  scene  of  enchantment  tn 
the  play,  it  is  proper  in  ti lis  place  to  observe,  with 
how  much  judgment  Shakspeare  has  selected  all 
the  circumstances  of  his  infernal  ceremonies,  and 
how  exactly  he  has  conformed  to  common  opi- 
nions and  traditions. 

Thrice  the  brindcd  cat  hath  ]MW*d 

The  usual  form  in  which  familiar  spirits  are 
reported  to  converse  with  witches,  is  that  of  a 
cat  A  witch  who  was  tried  about  half  a  centniy 
before  the  time  of  Shakspeare,  had  a  cat  named 
Rutterkin,  as  the  spirit  of  one  of  those  witches 
was  Grinudkinj  and  when  any  mischief  was  to 
lie  done,  she  used  to  bid  Rutterkingo  and  fly; 
but  once  when  she  would  have  sent  Hutterkin  to 
torment  a  daughter  of  the  Countess  of  Rutland, 
instead  of  going  or  flyvng,  he  only  cried  mew, 
from  which  she  discovered  that  the  lady  was  out 
of  his  power,  the  power  of  witches  being  not  uni- 
versal, but  limiteJ,  as  Shakspeare  has  taken  care 
to  inculcate. 

Though  his  bark  cannot  be  lost, 
Tet  it  shall  be  tempest  tost. 

The  common  afflictions  which  the  malice  of 
witches  produced  were  melancholy,  fits,  and  lost 
of  flesh,  which  are  tlireatened  by  one  of  Shak 
spearc's  witches. 

Weary  eev»n  nights  nine  times  nhia 
Shall  he  dwindle,  peak,  and  pine. 

It  was  likewise  their  practice  to  destroy  the 
cattle  of  their  noiffhliours,  and  the  firmers  have 
to  tliis  diiy  manyceremonir;s  to  secure  their  cows 
and  otlier  cattle  from  witchcraft ;  but  they  seem 
to  have  been  most  suspected  of  malice  .against 
swine.  Shiikspcare  has  accordinj;Iy  made  one 
of  his  witches  declare  that  she  has  hoen  kUltng 
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nriiu;  and  Dr.  Hanenet  observes,  that  about 
that  time  "a  sow  could  not  be  ill  of  the  measles, 
nor  a  girl  of  the  suUens,  but  some  old  woman 
was  charged  with  witchcraft." 

Toad,  that  under  the  cold  atone 
"Dhja  and  nights  has  forty -one 
flwelier'd  venom  sleeping  got, 
Boil  thou  first  V  the  charmed  pot 

Toads  have  likewise  long  lain  under  the  re- 
proach of  being  by  some  means  necessary  to 
witchcraft,  for  which  reason  Shakspeare,  in  the 
first  scene  of  this  play,  calls  one  of  the  spirits 
padocke  or  toad,  and  now  takes  care  to  put  a  toad 
first  into  the  pot  When  Vaninus  was  seized  at 
Thoulouse,  there  was  found  at  his  lodgings  tn- 
gens  bufo  vitro  mdusuSf  a  great  toad  shut  in  a  vial, 
upon  which  those  that  prosecuted  him  vaujicium 
exprobrabant,  charged  him^  I  suppose,  with  witch- 
erqft. 

Fillet  of  a  Tenny  snake  ' 
In  the  cauldron  boil  and  bake-; 
£7e  of  aeut,  and  toe  of  frog ; — 
For  a  ciiarm,  Jcc. 

The  propriety  of  these  ingredients  may  be 
known  by  consuhing  the  books  de  Viribus  Ani- 
nudium  and  de  Mirabilibits  Mundi,  ascribed  to 
Albertus  Magnus,  in  which  the  reader,  who  has 
tune  and  credulity,  may  disoover  yexy  wonderful 


Finger  of  birth-strangled  babe, 
Ditch-dellTcrd  bj  a  drab  >— 

It  has  been  already  mentioned  in  the  law 
against  witches,  that  they  are  supposed  to  take 
up  dead  bodies  to  use  in  enchantments,  which 
was  confessed  by  the  woman  whom  King  James 
examined,  and  who  had  of  a  dead  body,  that  was 
divided  in  one  of  their  assemblies,  two  fingers  for 
her  share.  It  is  observable,  that  Shakspeare,  on 
this  great  occasion,  which  involves  the  fate  of  a 
king,  multiplies  all  the  circumstances  of  horror. 
The  babe  whose  finger  is  used,  must  be  strangled 
in  its  birth ;  the  grease  must  not  only  be  human, 
but  must  have  dropped  from  a  gibbet,  the  gibbet 
of  a  murderer:  and  even  the  sow  whose  blood  is 
used,  must  have  ofiended  nature  by  devouring 
her  own  farrow.  These  are  touches  of  judgment 
and  genius. 

And  now  about  the  cauldron  sing-^^ 

Blue  spurlts  and  white. 
Black  spirits  and  grey, 
Mingle,  mingle,  mingle, 
Tou  that  mingle  may. 

And  m  a  former  part^ 

Weird  sisters  hand  in  hand-^ 
Thus  do  go  about,  about, 
Thrice  to  mine,  and  thrice  to  thine, 
And  thrice  again  to  make  up  nhie. 

These  two  passages  I  have  brought  together, 
because  tliey  both  seem  subject  to  the  objection 
of  too  much  levity  for  the  solemnity  of  enchant- 
ment, and  may  both  be  shown,  by  one  quotation 
from  Camden^s  account  of  Ireland,  to  be  founded 
upon  a  practice  really  observed  by  the  uncivilized 
natives  of  that  country.  "  When  anv  one  gets 
a  fall,"  says  the  informer  of  Camden,  ^*  he  starts 
up,  and  turning  three  times  to  the  right,  digs  a 
hole  in  the  earth;  for  they  imagine  that  there  is 
a  spirit  in  the  ground ;  and  if  he  falls  sick  in  two 
or  three  da^s,  they  send  one  of  ilicir  women  that 
is  skilled  m  that  way  to  the  jjlacc,  where  she 
eaysy  I  call  thee  from  the  east,  west,  north,  and 


south,  from  the  groves,  the  woods,  the  nrera^  and 
the  fens,  from  the  fairies,  red,  black,  whiteJ" 
There  was  likewise  a  book  written  before  the 
time  of  Shakspeare,  describing,  amongst  other 
properties,  the  eoUmrs  of  spirits. 

Many  other  circumstances  might  be  particu- 
larized, in  which  Shakspeare  has  shown  his 
judgment  and  his  knowledge. 

NOTE  XXXVI.— ScEHE  II. 

Macbeth.   Thou  aR  too  like  the  spirit  of  BanqiM. 
down, 
Thy  crown  does  (1)  sear  my  efe-halls,  and  thy  W 

Thou  other  gold-bound  brow,  is  like  the  first, 
A  third  is  like  the  former. 


( 1 )  The  expression  of  Macbeth,  that  the 
sears  his  eye-balls,  is  taken  &ora  the  method  for^ 
merly  practised  of  destroying  the  si^ht  (^captives 
or  competitors,  by  holdmg  a  burning  ba^on  be- 
fore the  eye,  which  dried  up  its  humidity. 

(2)  As  Macbeth  expected  to  see  a  train  c^ 
kings,  and  was  only  inquiring  fiom  what  race 
they  would  proceed,  he  coulanot  be  surprised 
that  the  hair  of  the  second  was  bound  toith  goid 
like  that  of  the  first ;  he  was  ofiended  only  that 
the  second  resembled  the  first,  as  the  first  resem- 
bled Banquo,  and  therefore  said, 

And  thy  OCT, 

Tie  other  goId>bound  brow,  is  like  the  first. 

NOTE  xxxvn. 

I  will— give  to  the  edge  o*  th'eword 
His  wife,  his  babes,  and  all  unfortunate  souls 
That  trace  Mm  in  his  line— no  boasting  like  a  fbol 
This  deed  I  *U  do  before  my  purpose  cooi. 

Both  the  sense  and  measure  of  the  third  linc^ 
which  as  it  rhymes,  ought,  according  to  the  prac- 
tice of  this  author,  to  be  regular,  are  at  present 
injured  by  two  superfluous  syllables,  which  may 
easily  be  removed  by  readings 

oouls 
Tlmt  trace  liis  line— no  boasting  like  a  fooL 

NOTE  XXXVffl. 

Rosoe.  Dearest  cousin, 
I  pray  you  school  yourself;  but  for  your  hneflwiid, 
He  -s  noble,  wise,  judicious,  and  best  knows 
The  fits  o*  th'  timo,  I  dare  not  speak  much  farther, 
But  cruel  are  the  times  when  we  are  traitors. 
And  do  not  Icnow  »t  ourselves :  when  we  {I)  hold 
From  ttfhat  tee  fear,  yet  know  not  what  we  fear, 
But  float  upon  a  wild  and  violent  sea 
Each  way,  and  (3)  move.    Pll  take  my  leave  of  you  $ 
Shall  not  be  long  but  I  Ml  be  here  again : 
Things  at  the  worst  will  cease,  or  else  climb  upwards 
To  what  they  were  before :  my  pretty  cousin, 
Blessing  upon  you. 


(1)- 


-When  we  hold  rumour 


From  what  we  fear,  yet  know  not  what  we  fear. 

The  present  reading  seems  to  afiTord  no  sense ; 
and  therefore  some  critical  experiments  may  be 
properly  tried  upon  it,  though,  the  verses  bein^ 
witnout  any  connexion,  ihere  is  room  for  suspi- 
cion, that  some  intermediate  lines  are  lost,  aiid 
that  the  passage  is  therefore  irretrievable,  if  it 
be  supposed  that  the  fault  arises  only  from  the 
corruption  of  some  words,  and  tliat  tlie  traces  of 
the  true  reading  arc  still  to  be  found,  the  naswage 
may  be  clmngcd  thus  : 

■    When  we  bode  ruin 
From  what  we  fear,  yet  know  not  what  we  tear. 

Or  in  a  sense  very  applicable  to  the  ooeaaioo 
of  the  conference. 
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'— When  the  bold  running 
Trom  whtt  thej  re«r,  yet  know  not  what  they  fear. 

(3)  But  float  upon  a  wild  aoid  violent  sea 
Each  wax,  and  move. 

That  he  who  JUkUs  upon  a  rough  sea  must 
move,  \s  evident,  too  evident  for  Shakspeare  so 
emphatically  to  assert.  The  line  therefore  is  to 
be  written  thus : 

£ach  way,  and  move—I'll  take  mj  leave  of  you. 

Roflse  is  about  to  proceed,  but  finding  him- 
self overpowered  by  his  tenderness,  bre^s  off 
abrupt]^,  for  which  he  makes  a  short  apology 
and  retires. 

NOTE  XXXIX.-^cBirE  IV. 

Kaleolm,  Let  a>  seek  out  some  desolate  shade,  and 
there 
Weep  our  aad  bosoms  empty. 

Btacduff.  Let  us  rather 
•Hold  fast  the  mortal  sword :  and  like  good  men, 
Bestride  our  doumfal  birthdoont  .*  each  new  mom, 
New  widows  howl,  new  orphans  cry,  new  sorrows 
Strike  heaven  on  the  face,  that  it  resounds 
As  ifltfelt  with  Scotland,  and  yell*d  out 
Like  syllables  of  dolour. 

He  who  can  discover  what  is  meant  by  him 
that  earnestly  exhorts  him  to  bestride  Iris  down^ 
fal  birtkd4)omy  is  at  liberty  to  adhere  to  the  pre- 
sent text ;  but  those  who  are  willing  to  confess 
that  such  counsel  would  to  them  be  unintelligi- 
ble, must  endeavour  to  discover  some  reading 
less  obscure.  It  is  probable  that  Shakspeare 
wrote, 

■       Like  cood  men 
Bestride  our  dotonfcUn  birthdom.—- 

The  allusion  is  to  a  man  from  whom  some- 
thing valuable  is  about  to  bo  taken  by  violence, 
and  who,  that  he  may  defend  it  without  encum- 
brance, lays  it  on  the  ground  and  stands  over  it 
with  his  weapon  in  his  hand.  Our  birthdom, 
or  birthright,  says  he,  lies  on  the  ground,  let  ue, 
like  men  who  are  to  fight  for  what  is  dearest  to 
them,_  not  abandon  it,  but  stand  over  it  and  do- 
fend  it  This  is  a  strong  picture  of  obstinate 
resolution. 

Birthdom  for  birthright^  is  formed  by  the  same 
analogy  with  masterdom  in  this  play,  signifying 
tlie  prwileges  or  rights  of  a  master. 

Perhaps  it  might  be  birth-dame  for  mother;  let 
as  stand  over  our  mother  that  lies  bleeding  on 
the  ground. 

NOTE  XL. 

Maleotm.    Now  we  *11  together,  and  the  chance  of 
goodneaM 
Be  like  our  warranted  quarrel. 

The  chance  of  goodness^  as  it  is  commonly 
read,  conveys  no  sense.  If  there  be  not  some 
more  important  error  in  the  passage,  it  should  at 
least  be  pointed  thus : 

~         And  the  chance,  of  goodness, 
Be  like  our  warranted  quarrel. 

That  is.  May  the  event  be,  of  the  goodness  of 
heaven,  [pro  justicia  dioina,]  answerable  to  the 
cause. 

But  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  Shakspeare 
wrote, 

— — —  And  the  chance,  O  goodness. 
Be  like  our  warranted  quarrel. 

This  some  of  his  transcribers  wrote  with  a 
■mall  0,  which  another  imagined  to  mean  of, — 
If  we  adopt  this  reading,  the  sense  will  be,  and 
O  thou  saoereign  goodness  to  tokom  toe  now  appeal^ 
^"^  wr  fortune  onawer  to  our  caiwe« 
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Macbeth.  Brlnir  mc  no  more  reports,  let  them  fly  all, 
'Till  Birnam  woo<l  remove  to  Dunsinane, 
I  cannot  taint  with  fear.    What 's  the  boy  Malcolm  ? 
Was  he  not  born  of  woman  ? 

<-  Fly  I'aljjc  Thanos, 

And  mingle  with  the  English  epicures. 

In  the  first  line  of  this  speech,  the  proper 
pauses  are  not  observed  in  the  present  eoitions^ 
Bring  me  no  more  reports-^let  them  fly  all 

Tell  me  not  any  more  of  desertions — Lei  aU  my 
subjects  leave  me — /  am  safe  till,  ^. 

The  reproach  of  epicurism,  on  which  Mf. 
Theobald  has  bestowed  a  note,  is  nothing  more 
than  a  natural  invective  uttered  by  an  inhabitant 
of  a  barren  country,  against  those  who  haVe 
more  opportunities  of  luxury. 

NOTE  XUL 

MtxcbeiA.  I  have  lived  long  enough :  my  ir<y  of  Ufil 
Is  fallen  into  the  sear,  the  yellow  leaf. 

^  As  there  is  no  relation  between  the  way  4/ 
life,  and  faUen  into  the  sear,  I  am  inclined  to 
think,  that  the  W  is  only  an  Jtf  inverted,  and 
that  it  was  originallv  written.  My  Mm  of  lifci 

/  am  now  passed  from  the  spring  to  the  autumn 
of  my  days,  but  I  am  voilhout  those  comforts  that 
should  succeed  the  sprighUiness  of  bloom,  an4  sup- 
port me  in  this  melancholy  season, 

NOTE  XLin.— ScftHii  IV. 

Malcolm,  *Tls  his  main  hope : 
For  where  there  is  advantage  to  be  given. 
Both  more  or  less  hare  giten  him  the  revoK, 
And  none  serve  with  him  butconMndned  thiagSi 
Whose  hearts  are  absent  too. 

The  impropriety  of  the  expression  advantage 
to  be  given,  instead  of  advantage  gwen,  and  the 
disagreeable  repetition  of  the  wora  given  in  the 
next  line  incline  me  to  read, 

— —  Where  there  is  a  vantage  to  be  gorte. 
Both  more  and  lesd  have  given  him  the  revolt 

Adoanta^e  or  vantagi  in  the  time  of  Shak- 
speare, signified  opportunity* 

More  and  less  is  the  same  with  ^eater  and  less. 
So  in  the  interpolated  Mandeville,  a  book  of 
that  age,  there  is  a  chapter  of  India  the  mots  mud 
the  less, 

NOTE  XLIV.— SceiteV. 

JfdtfAeM.—— Wherefore  was  that  cry  ? 

S^yion.  The  queen  is  dead. 

Macbeth.  She  should  (1)  have  died  hereafter  > 
There  would  have  been  a  time  for  such  a  word. 
To-morrow,  and  to-morrow,  and  to-morrow. 
Creeps  in  tJiis  petty  pace  from'  dav  to  day,  . 
To  the  last  syllable  of  (2)  recorded  time ; 
And  all  our  yesterdays  have  lisfhted  fools 
The  way  to  dasfy  death.    Out,  out,  brief  candls ! 
Lite  's  but  a  walking  shadow. 

(1)  She  should  have  died  hereafter. 
There  would  have  been  a  time  for  such  a  tbord. 

This  passage  has  very  justly  been  suspected 
of  being  corrupt.  It  is  not  apparent  for  what 
word  there  would  have  been  a  time;  and  that 
there  would  or  would  not  be  a  time  for  any  word^ 
seems  not  a  consideration  of  importance  sufl 
fioient  to  transport  Macbeth  into  the  following 
exclamation.     I  read  therefore, 

She  should  have  died  hereafter, 
There  would  have  been  a  time  for- 
To>morrow,  lie. 

It  is  a  broken  speech,  in  which  only  part  ot 
the  thought  is  expressed,  and  may  oe  pam 
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phrased  thus:  The  queen  is  dead.  Macbeth.  Her 
deetth  ehouid  have  been  deferred  to  sanu  more  peaee^ 
fid  hoar;  had  ahe  lived  longer ,  there  would  at 
length  have  been  a  time  for  the  honours  due  to  her 
as  a  queen,  and  that  respect  which  I  owe  her  for  her 
fidelity  and  lore.  Such  is  thi  world — such  is  the 
condition  of  human  life,  that  we  always  think  to- 
morrow will  be  happier  than  tO'day ;  btU  to-fnorroir 
and  to-morrow  steals  over  us  nnenjoyed  and  unre- 
gardedy  and  we  sHU  linger  tit  the  same  expectation 
to  the  moment  appointed  for  our  end.  AU  these 
dmfSy  which  have  thus  passed  away,  have  sent  mtd- 
Htudes  qf  fools  to  tlie  grave  who  were  engrossed  by 
the  same  dream  of  fuUtre  felicity,  and,  when  life 
was  departing  from  them,  were  like  nu  reckoning 
OR  Uhmorrow* 
(3)  To  the  last  syllable  of  recorded  time. 

Recorded  time  seems  to  nidify  the  time  fixed 
in  the  decrees  of  heaven  for  the  period  of  life. — 
The  records  of  fiUurity  is  indeed  no  accurate  ex- 
pression, but  as  we  only  know  transactions  past 
or  present,  the  lan^uafrc  of  men  afibrds  no  term 
for  the  volumes  of  prescience,  in  which  firture 
events  may  be  supposed  to  be  written. 

NOTE  XLV. 

ttaebetk.  If  thou  speak 'st  falfic, 
Upon  the  next  tree  iihalt  thou  hanf;  alive, 
Till  faminR  clin^  thee  :  if  thy  diterrh  be  sooth, 

I  care  ni)t  if  thou  dodt  for  me  as  much 

Ijmll  in  resolution,  and  bcjrin 

To  doubt  th*  equivocation  ol'  the  flend. 

That  lies  like  truth.    "  Fear  not  till  Bimam  wood 

Do  come  to  Dunainane,"  and  now  a  wood 

Comes  tow*rd  Dunsinane. 

IpuU  in  resolution 

Though  this  is  the  reading  of  all  the  editions, 
yet  as  it  is  a  phrase  without  either  example, 
elegance,  or  propriety,  it  is  surely  better  to  read, 


I  p«M  in  reaolutioD- 


/  Imi^tdsh  in  my  constancy,  my  confidence  begins 
fo  forsake  m<.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  ob- 
MTve  how  easily  paU  might  be  changed  into  pvU 
by  a  negligent  writer,  or  mistaken  for  it  by  an 
imakilivQ  printer. 

NOTE  XLVL-^EHK  VOL 

Seyward.  Had  I  as  many  sons  as  I  have  hairs, 
I  would  not  wish  them  to  a  fairer  death : 
And  ao  his  knell  is  knolPd. 

This  incident  is  thus  related  from  Henry  of 
Huntingdon  by  Camden  in  his  "  Remains,*'  nom 
which  our  author  probably  copied  it. 

When  Seyward,  the  martial  Elari  of  Nor- 
thumberland, understood  that  his  son,  whom  he 
had  sent  in  service  against  the  Scotchmen,  was 
■lain,  he  demanded  whether  his  wound  were  in 
the  fore  part  or  hinder  part  of  his  body.  When 
it  was  answered  in  the  fore  part,  he  replied,  "  I 
am  right  ^ad ;  neither  wish  I  any  other  death 
to  me  or  mine.*' 


intelligible,  and  has  therefore  passed  smoodily 
over  Uiem,  without  any  attempt  to  alter  or  ex- 
plain them. 

Some  of  tlic  lines  with  which  I  had  been  per- 
plexed, have  been  indeed  so  fortunate  as  to  at> 
tract  his  regard ;  and  it  is  not  without  all  the 
satisfaction  which  it  is  usual  to  express  on  such 
occasions,  that  I  find  an  entire  agreement  be- 
tween us  in  substituting  [see  Note  ILJ  qnmrrei 
for  quarry,  and  in  explaining  the  adage  of  the 
cat,  [Note  XVII.]  But  this  pleasure  l^  like 
most  others,  known  only  to  be  regretted ;  (or  I 
have  the  unhappiness  to  find  no  su<^  conformity 
with  regard  to  any  other  passage. 

The  line  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  amend. 
Note  XI.  is  Ukewise  attempted  by  the  new 
editor,  and  is  perhaps  the  onlv  passage  in  the 
play  in  which  he  has  not  submissively  admiUcd 
the  emendations  of  foregoing  critics.  Instead  oi 
the  common  reading. 


Doing  every  thing 


Safe  towards  your  love  and  honour, 

he  has  published, 

Doine  every  thing 

Shaped  towardw  your  love  sod  honom 

This  alteration,  which  like  all  the  rest  at- 
tempted by  him,  the  reader  is  expected  to  admit, 
without  any  reason  alleged  in  its  defence,  is,  ia 
my  opinion,  more  plausible  than  that  of  \lr. 
Theobald  :  whether  it  is  right,  I  am  not  to  de> 
termine. 

In  the  passage  which  I  have  altered  in  Note 
XL.  an  emendation  is  likewise  attempted  ia 
the  late  edition,  where,  for 

-And  the  cliance  of  goodnom 


After  the  foregoing  pages  were  printed,  the 
late  edition  of  Shakspeare,  ascribed  to  Sir  Tho- 
mas Hanmer,  fell  into  my  hands;  and  it  was 
therefore  convenient  for  me  to  delay  the  publi- 
cation of  my  remarks  till  I  had  examined  whe- 
ther they  were  not  anticipated  by  similar  ob- 
servations, or  precluded  by  better.  I  thcreforo 
lead  over  this  tragedy,  but  found  that  the  editor's 
apprehension  is  of  a  cast  so  different  from  mine, 

that  he  appears  to  find  no  difficulty  in  most  of  ,^..  g......  .^.  .^.^  ^ •,-,«- 

those  passages  which  I  have  represented  as  un- 1  which  are  made ;  the  emendations  oT  ^mwT 


Be  like  our  warranted  quarrel, 

is  substituted — And  the  chance  m  gDodn< 
whether  vrith  more  or  less  elegance,  dignity, 
and  propriety,  than  the  reading  which  I  have 
oflered,  I  must  again  decline  the  province  of 
deciding. 

Most  of  the  other  emendatiohs  which  he  has 
endeavoured,  whether  with  good  or  bad  fortune, 
are  too  trivial  to  deserve  mention.  For  surelj 
the  weapons  of  criticism  ought  not  to  be  bluntM 
against  an  editor,  who  can  imagine  that  he  is 
restoring  poetry,  while  he  is  amunng  hima^tf 
with  alterations  like  these : 

For TTWs  is  the  Serjeant 

Who  like  a  good  and  hardy  soldier  fought , 

This  is  the  serieant,  who 

Like  a  right  good  and  hardy  soldier  fought. 

For— ^Dismay  »d  not  this 

Our  captaiiiB  Macbeth  and  Banquo  ?— Tea. 

^Dismay^d  not  this 

Our  captaiiks  brene  Macbeth  and  Banquo  ? — ^Tes. 

Such  harmless  industry  may,  surelj,  be  ibi>> 
given,  if  it  cannot  be  praised :  may  he  therefore 
never  want  a  monosyllable,  who  can  use  it  with 
such  wonderful  dexterity. 

Bumpatur  quioqws  rumpitur  invidia  ! 

The  rest  of  this  edition  I  have  not  reftd,  but, 
from  the  little  that  I  have  seen,  think  it  not 
dangerous  to  declare  that,  in  mj  opinion,  its 
pomp  recommends  it  more  than  its  accuracy. 
There  is  no  distinction  made  betuveen  the  ancient 
rending,  and  the  innovations  of  the  editor;  there 
is  no  reason  given  for  any  of  the  altcratJont 
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eriticfl  are  adopted  without  any  acknowledg- 
menL  and  few  of  the  difficulties  are  removed 
which  hare  hitherto  embarrassed  the  readers  of 
Shakspeare. 

I  would  not  however  be  thought  to  insult  the 
editor,  nor  to  censure  him  with  too  much  petu- 
lance, for  bavins  failed  in  little  things,  of  whom 
I  have  been  tol<^  that  he  excels  in  greater.    But 


I  may  without  indecency  observe,  that  no  man 
should  attempt  to  teach  others  what  he  has  never 
learned  himself;  and  that  those  who,  like  The- 
mistocles,  have  studied  the  arts  of  policy,  and 
can  teach  a  small  state  how  to  grow  great,  should, 
like  him,  disdain  to  labour  in  trifles,  and  con- 
sider petty  acoomplisSments  as  below  their  nsDr 
bition. 
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When  the  works  of  Shakspeare  are,  after  so 
many  editionSp  again  offered  to  the  public,  it  will 
doubtless  be  mquired,  why  Shakspeare  stands 
in  more  need  of  critical  assistance  than  any  other 
of  the  English  writers,  and  what  are  the  defi- 
ciencies of  the  late  attempts,  which  another  edi- 
tor may  hope  to  supply. 

The  business  of  him  that  republishes  an  an- 
cient book  is  to  correct  what  is  corrupt,  and  to 
explain  what  is  obscure.  To  have  a  text  cor- 
rupt in  many  places,  and  in  many  doubtful,  is, 
among  the  authors  that  have  written  since  the 
use  of  types,  almost  peculiar  to  Shakspeare. 
Most  writers,  by  publishing  their  own  works, 
prevent  all  various  readings,  and  preclude  all 
eonjectural  criticism.  Books  indeed  ^re  some- 
times published  af\er  the  death  of  hira  who  pro- 
duced them ;  but  they  are  better  secured  from 
eomiption  than  these  unfortunate  compositions. 
They  subsist  in  a  single  copy  written  or  revised 
5y  the  author;  and  the  faults  of  the  printed 
volume  can  be  only  faults  of  one  descent 

But  of  the  works  of  Shakspeare  the  condition 
has  been  far  diflerent :  he  sold  them,  not  to  be 

Sinted,  but  to  be  played.  They  were  immc- 
ately  copied  for  the  actors,  and  multiplied  by 
transcript  after  transcript,  vitiated  by  tne  blun- 
ders of  tne  penman,  or  cnanged  by  the  affectation 
of  the  player ;  perhaps  enlarged  to  introduce  a 
jest,  or  mutilated  to  snortcn  me  representation ; 
and  printed  at  last  vrithout  the  concurrence  of  the 
author,  without  the  consent  of  the  proprietor, 
from  compilations  made  by  chance  or  by  stealth 
out  of  the  separate  parts  written  for  the  theatre ; 
and  thus  thrust  into  the  worid  surreptitiously 
and  hastily,  they  suffered  another  deprivation 
from  the  ignorance  and  negligence  of  the*  prin- 
ters, as  every  man  who  knows  the  slate  ot  the 
press  in  that  age  will  readily  conceiviel 

It  is  not  easy  for  invention  to  bring  together 
•o  many  causes  concurring  to  vitiate  the  text. 
17o  other  author  ever  gave  up  his  works  to  for- 
tune and  time  with  so  little  care ;  no  books 


could  be  left  in  hands  so  likely  to  injure  them,  as 
plays  firequentiy  acted,  yet  continued  in  manu- 
scnpt :  no  other  transcribers  were  likely  to  be 
so  littie  qualified  for  their  task  as  those  who 
copied  for  the  stage,  at  a  time  when  the  lower 
ranks  of  the  people  were  universally  illiterate : 
no  other  editions  were  made  from  fragments  so 
minutely  broken,  and  so  fortuitously  re-united ; 
and  in  no  other  age  was  the  art  of  printing  in 
such  unskilful  hands. 

With  the  causes  of  corruption  that  make  the 
revisal  of  Shakspeare's  dramatic  pieces  neces- 
sary, may  be  enumerated  the  causes  of  obscurity, 
which  may  be  partly  imputed  to  his  age,  and 
partly  to  himself. 

When  a  writer  outlives  his  contemporaries, 
and  remains  almost  the  only  unforgotten  name 
of  tf  distant  time,  he  is  necessarily  obscure. 
Every  age  has  its  modes  of  speech,  and  its  cast 
of  thought ;  which,  though  easily  explained  when 
there  are  many  books  to  be  compared  with  each 
other,  becomes  sometimes  unintelligible,  and 
always  difHcult,  when  there  are  no  parallel  pas- 
sages that  may  conduce  to  their  illustration. 
Shakspeare  is  the  first  considerable  author  of 
sublime  or  familiar  dialogue  in  our  language. 
Of  the  books  which  he  read,  and  from  which 
he  formed  his  style,  some  perhaps  have  perished, 
and  the  rest  are  neglcctea.  His  imitations  are 
therefore  unnoted,  lus  allusions  are  undiscovered, 
and  many  beauties,  both  of  pleasantry  and  great- 
ness, are  lost  with  the  objects  to  which  they 
were  united,  as  tite  figures  vanish  when  the 
canvass  has  decayed. 

It  is  the  great  excellence  of  Shakspeare,  that' 
he  drew  his  scenes  from  nature,  ana  from  life.. 
He  copied  the  manners  of  the  world  then  pass- 
ing before  him,  and  has  more  allusions  than 
other  poets  to  the  traditions  and  superstition  of 
the  vulgar ;  which  must  therefore  be  traced  be- 
fore he  can  be  understood. 

He  wrote  at  a  time  when  our  poetical  lan- 
iCuajce  was  yet  unformwL  when  the  meaning  of 
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our  phrsBes  was  vet  in  fluctuation,  when  words 
were  adopted  at  pleasure  from  the  neii^hbourini^ 
languages,  and  while  the  Saxon  was  still  visi- 
bly mingled  in  our  diction.  The  reader  is 
therefore  embarrassed  at  once  with  dead  and 
with  foreign  languages,  with  obsoleteness  and 
innovation.  In  that  age,  as  in  all  others,  fashion 
produced  phraseology,  which  succeeding  fashion 
swept'  away  before  its  meaning  was  generally 
known,  or  sufficiently  authorized  :  and  in  that 
age,  above  all  others,  experiments  were  made 
upon  our  lan^iiage,  which  distorted  its  combi- 
nations, and  disturbed  its  uniformity. 

If  Shakspeare  has  difficulties  above  other 
writers,  it  is  to  be  imputed  to  the  nature  of  his 
work,  which  required  the  use  of  the  common 
colloquial  language,  and  consequently  admitted 
many  phrases  allusive,  elliptical,  and  proverbial, 
such  as  we  speak  and  hoar  every  hour  without 
observing  them :  and  of  which,  being  now  fami- 
liar, we  do  not  suspect  that  they  can  ever  grow 
uncouth,  or  that,  being  now  obvious,  they  can 
ever  seem  remote. 

These  are  the  principal  causes  of  the  obscurity 
of  Shakspeare ;  to  wnich  might  be  added  the 
fulness  ot  idea,  which  might  sometimes  load  his 
words  with  more  sentiment  than  they  could 
conveniently  convey,  and  that  rapidity  of  ima^ 

S' nation  which  might  htirry  him  to  a  second 
ought  before  he  had  fully  explained  the  firsL 
But  my  opinion  is,  that  very  few  of  his  lines 
were  difficult  to  his  audience,  and  that  he  used 
such  expressions  as  were  then  common,  though 
the  paucity  of  contemporary  writers  makes  them 
now  seem  peculiar. 

Authors  are  oflen  praised  for  improvement,  or 
blamed  for  innovation,  with  very  little  justice,  by 
those  who  read  few  other  books  of  tlie  same  age. 
Addison  himself  has  been  so  unsuccessful  in 
enumerating  the  words  with  which  Milton  has 
(Oiriched  our  langua<;c,  as  perhaps  not  to  have 
named  one  of  which  Milton  was  Uic  author;  and 
Bentley  has  yet  more  unhappily  praised  him  as 
the  introducer  of  those  elisions  into  English 
poetry,  which  had  been  used  from  the  first  essays 
of  versification  among  us,  and  which  Milton  was 
indeed  the  last  that  practised. 

Another  impediment,  not  the  least  vexatious 
to  the  commentator,  is  the  exactness  with  which 
Shakspeare  followed  his  authors.  Instead  of 
dilating  his  thoughts  into  generalities,  and  ex- 
pressing incidents  with  poetical  latitude,  he 
often  combines  circumstances  unnecessary  to  his 
main  design,  only  because  he  happened  to  find 
them  together.  Such  passages  can  be  illustrated 
only  by  him  who  has  read  the  same  story  in  the 
very  book  which  Shakspeare  consulted. 

He  that  undertakes  an  edition  of  Shakspeare, 
has  all  these  difficulties  to  encounter,  and  all 
these  obstructions  to  remove. 

The  corruptions  of  the  text  will  be  corrected 
by  a  careful  collation  of  the  oldest  copies,  by 
which  it  is  hoped  that  many  restorations  may 
vet  be  made :  at  least  it  will  be  necessary  to  col- 
lect and  not©  the  variation  as  materials  for  future 
critics  ;  for  it  very  oflen  happens  thai  a  wrong 
reading  has  affinity  to  the  right 

In  this  part  all  the  present  editions  are  appa» 
rently  and  intentionally  defective.  The  critics 
did  not  so  much  as  wish  to  facilitate  tlie  labour 
of  those  that  followed  them.  The  same  books 
•re  still  to  be  compared ;  the  work  that  has  been 


done,  is  to  be  done  again ;  and  no  single  editioo 
will  supply  tlie  reader  with  a  text  on  which  he 
can  rely  as  the  best  copy  of  the  woiks  of  Shak- 
speare. 

The  edition  now  proposed  will  at  least  have 
this  advantage  over  others.  It  will  exhibit  all 
the  observable  varieties  of  all  the  copies  that  can 
be  found ;  that  if  the  reader  is  not  satisfied  with 
the  editor's  determination,  he  may  have  the 
means  of  choosing  better  for  himself. 

Where  all  Uie  books  are  evidently  vitiated, 
and  collation  can  give  no  asnstance,  tnen  be^ns 
the  task  of  critical  sagacity :  and  some  changes 
may  well  be  adnuttcd  in  a  text  never  settled  by 
the  author,  and  so  long  exposed  to  caprice  and 
ignorance.  But  nothing  shall  be  imposed,  as  m 
•the^  Oxford  edition,  without  notice  of  the  alte- 
ration ;  nor  shall  conjecture  be  wantonly  or  on 
necessarily  indulged. 

It  has  been  long  found,  that  very  speciooa 
emendations  do  not  equally  strike  all  minds 
with  conviction,  nor  e^en  the  same  mind  at  dif- 
ferent times;  and  therefore,  ^though  perhaps 
many  alterations  may  be  proposed  as  eligible, 
very  few  will  be  obtruded  as  certain.  In  a  lan- 
guage so  ungrammatical  as  the  English,  and  so 
licentious  as  that  of  Shakspeare,  emendatoij 
criticism  is  always  hazardous ;  nor  can  it  be  al- 
lowed to  any  man  who  is  not  particuUriy  versed 
in  the  writings  of  that  age,  and  particulariy 
studious  of  his  author's  diction.  There  is  dan- 
ger lest  peculiarities  should  be  mistaken  for  cor- 
ruptions, and  passages  rejected  as  unintelligible, 
which  a  narrow  mmd  happens  not  to  under- 
stand. 

All  the  former  critics  have  been  so  much  em- 
ployed on  the  correction  of  the  text,  that  they 
nave  not  sufficiently  attended  to  the  eluddation 
of  passaf  ee  obscured  by  accident  or  time.  The 
editor  wOl  endeavour  to  read  the  books  which 
the  author  read,  to  trace  his  knowledge  to  its 
source,  and  compare  his  copies  with  their  origi- 
nals. If  in  this  part  of  his  design  he  hopes  ta 
attain  any  degree  of  superiority  to  his  preaeces* 
sors,  it  must  be  considered  that  he  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  their  labours ;  that  part  of  the  work 
being  already  done,  more  care  is  naturally  be- 
stowed on  the  other  part ;  and  that  to  declare 
the  truth,  Mr.  Rowe  and  Mr.  Pope  were  very 
ignorant  of  the  ancient  English  Ut^ature ;  Dr. 
Warburton  was  detained  by  more  important 
studies ;  and  Mr.  Theobald,  if  ftme  be  just  to 
his  memory,  considered  learning  only  as  an  in- 
strument of^gain,  and  made  no  farther  inquiry 
after  his  aumor'a  meaning,  when  once  he  had 
notes  sufficient  to  embellish  his  page  with  the 
expected  decorations. 

With  regard  to  obsolete  or  peculiar  diction, 
the  editor  mky  perhaps  claim  some  degree  of 
confidence,  having  had  more  motives  to  consider 
the  wKole  extent  of  our  language  than  any  other 
man  from  its  first  formation.  He  hopes  that, 
by  comparing  the  works  of  Shakspeare  with 
those  of  writers  who  lived  at  the  same  time,  im- 
mediately preceded,  or  immediately  followed 
him,  he  shall  bo  able  to  ascertain  hu  ambigui 
ties,  disentangle  his  intricacies,  and  recover  the 
meaning  of  words  now  lost  in  the  '^^rkn**—  of 
antiquity. 

When  therefore  any  obscurity  arises  fix»nai» 
allusion  to  some  other  book,  the  passage  will  bo 
quoted.    When  the  diction  is  entangled,  it  will 
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he  Cleared  5y  a  paraphrase  or  interpretation. 
When  the  sense  is  broken  by  the  suppression  of 
part  of  the  sentiment  in  pleasantry  or  passion, 
the  connexion  will  be  supplied.  When  any  for- 
gotten custom  is  hinteu,  care  will  be  takon  to 
retrieve  and  explain  it  The  meanin«r  assiijnod 
to  doubtful  words  will  be  supported  by  the  au- 
thorities of  other  writers,  or  by  parrajlel  passages 
of  Shakspcare  himself. 

The  observation  of  faults  and  beauties  is  one 
of  the  duties  of  an  annotator,  which  some  of 
Shakspcare's  editors  have  attempted,  and  some 
have  neglected.  Fortius  part  of  his  task,  and 
for  this  only,  was  Mr.  Pope  eminently  and  in- 
disputably qualified  ;  nor  has  Dr.  Warburton 
followed  him  with  less  diligence  or  less  success. 
But  I  have  never  observed  that  mankind  was 
much  delighted  or  improved  by  their  asterisks, 
commas,  or  double  commas ;  of  which  the  only 
effect  is,  that  they  preclude  the  pleasure  of 
judging  for  ourselves,  teach  the  young  and  igno- 
rant to  decide  without  principles ;  defeat  curi- 
osity and  discernment,  by  leaving  them  less  to 
discover;  and' at  last  show  the  opinion  of  the 
critic,  without  the  reasons  on  which  it  was 
founded,  and  without  aflbrding  any  light  by 
which  it  may  be  examined. 

The  editor,  though  he  may  less  delight  his 
own  vanity,  will  probably  please  his  reader  more, 
by  supposmg  him  equally  able  with  himself  to 
judge  of  beauties  and  faults,  which  require  no 

Srevious  acquisition  of  remote  knowledge.      A 
cscription  of  the  obvious  scenes  of  nature,  a 
representntion  of  general  life,  a  sentiment  of 


reflection  or  experience,  a  deduction  of  concla- 
sive  arguments,  a  forcible  eruption  of  efferves- 
cent pasnion,  are  to  be  considered  as  proportion- 
ate to  common  apprehension,  unassisted  by  cri- 
tical officiousncss  ;  since  to  convince  them,  no- 
thing more  is  requisite  than  acquaintance  with 
the  general  statu  of  tlie  world,  and  those  facul- 
ties which  he  must  almost  bring  with  him  who 
would  read  Shakspeare. 

But  when  the  beauty  arises  from  some  adap- 
tation of  the  sentiment  to  custonjs  worn  out  dT 
use,  to  opinions  not  universally  prevalent,  or  to 
any  accidental  or  minute  particularity,  which 
cannot  be  supplied  by  common  understanding, 
or  common  observation,  it  is  the  duty  of  a  com- 
mentator to  lend  his  assistance. 

The  notice  of  beauties  and  faults  thus  limited,, 
will  make  no  distinct  part  of  the  design,  being 
reducible  to  the  explanation  of  obscure  passages. 

The  editor  does  not  however  intend  to  pre- 
clude himself  from  tiie  comparison  of  Shak- 
speare^s  sentiments  or  expression  with  those  of 
ancient  or  modem  authors,  or  from  the  display 
of  any  beauty  not  obvious  to  the  students  of 
poetry :  for  as  he  hopes  to  leave  his  author  bet- 
ter unaerstood,  he  wishes  likewise  to  procure 
him  more  rational  approbation. 

The  former  editors  have  aflbcted  to  slight  their 
predecessors :  but  in  this  edition  all  that  is  valu- 
able will  be  adopted  from  every  commentator, 
that  posterity  may  consider  it  as  including  all  the 
rest,  and  exhibiting  whatever  is  hitherto  Known 
of  the  great  father  of  the  English  drama. 
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That  praises  are  without  reason  lavished  on 
the  dead',  and  that  the  honours  due  only  to  excel- 
lence are  paid  to  antiquity,  is  a  complaint  likely 
to  be  always  continued  by  those,  who,  being 
able  to  add  nothing  to  truth,  hope  for  eminence 
from  the  heresies  of  paradox  ;  or  those,  who, 
being  forced  by  disappointment  upon  consola- 
tory expedients,  are  willing  to  hope  from  poste- 
rity what  the  present  age  refuses,  and  natter 
themselves  that  the  regard,  which  is  yet  denied 
by  envy,  will  be  at  last  bestowed  by  time. 

Antiquity,  like  every  other  quality  that  at- 
tracts the  notice  of  mankind,  has  undoubtedly 
votaries  that  reverence  it,  not  from  reason,  but 
from  prejudice.  Some  seem  to  admire  indiscri- 
minately, whatever  has  been  long  preserved, 
without  considering  that  time  has  sometimes  co- 
operated with  chance ;  all  perhaps  are  more  wil- 
ling to  honour  past  than  present  excellence  ; 
and  the  mind  contemplates  genius  through  the 
shades  of  age,  as  the  eye  surveys  the  sun  through 
artificial  opacity.     The  great  contention  of  cri- 


ticism is  to  find  the  faults  of  the  modems,  and/  <^ 
the  beauties  of  the  ancients.     While  an  author* 
is  yet- living  we  estimate  his  powers  by  his  worst; 
performance,  and  when  he  is  dead,  we  rate  them« 
oy  his  best 

To  works,  however,  of  which  the  excellence 
is  not  absolute  and  definite,  but  gradual  and 
comparative  ;  to  works  not  raised  upon  prind^ 
pies  demonstrative  and  scientific,  but  appealing 
wholly  to  observation  and  experience,  no  other 
test  can  be  applied  than  length  of  duration  and 
continuance  of  esteem.  Wnat  mankind  hare 
long  possessed,  they  have  often  examined  and 
compared  ;  and  if  they  persist  to  value  the  pos- 
session, it  is  because  freouent  comparisons  nave 
confirmed  opinion  in  its  favour.  As  among  the 
works  of  nature  no  man  can  properly  call  a  river 
deep,  or  a  mountain  high,  without  the  knov^ 
ledge  of  many  mountains,  and  many  rivers;  so,.i 
in  the  productions  of  genius,  notning  can  htk  ^ 
styled  excellent  till  it  has  been  compared  with, 
other  works  of  the  same  kind.     DcmonatnUion  | 
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I  immediately  displays  its  power,  and  has  nothing 
I  to  hope  or  fear  from  tho  flux  of  years ;  but  works 
'  tentativo  and  experimental  must  be  estimated 
by  their  proportion  to  tho  jjcneral  and  collective 
ability  of  man,  as  it  is  discovered  in  a  lon;i  suc- 
cession of  endeavours.  Of  the  first  building 
that  was  raised,  it  might  be  with  certainty  de- 
termined that  it  was  round  or  square ;  but  whe- 
ther it  was  spacious  or  lofty  must  have  been  re- 
ferred to  time.  The  Pythagorean  scale  of  num- 
bers was  at  once  discovered  to  be  perfect ;  but 
the  poems  of  Homer  we  yet  know  not  to  trans- 
cena  the  common  limits  of  human  intelligence, 
but  by  remarking  that  nation  after  nation,  and 
century  after  century,  has  been  able  to  do  little 
more  than  transpose  his  incidents,  new-name 
his  characters,  and  paraphrase  his  sentiments. 

Tho  reverence  due  to  writings  that  have  long 
subsisted,  arises  therefore  not, from  any  credu- 
k>us  confidence  in  the  Fuperior  wisdom  of  past 
ages,  or  gloomy  persuasion  of  the  degeneracy  of 
;  mankind,  but  is  the  consequence  of  acknow- 
ledged and  indubitable  positions,  that  what  has 
been  longest  known  has  been  most  considered, 
and  what  is  most  considered  is  best  understood. 

The  poet,  of  whose  works  I  have  undertaken 
die  revision,  may  now  begin  to  assume  the  dig- 
'pity  of  an  ancient,  and  claim  the  privilege  of 
establishing  fame  and  prescriptive  veneration. 
He  has  long  outlived  liis  century,  the  term  com- 
monly fixea  as  the  test  of  literary  merit  What- 
ever advantages  he  might  once  derive  from  per- 
sonal allusions,  local  customs,  or  temporary  opi- 
nions, have  for  many  year's  hr-on  lost  j  and  every 
topic  of  merriment,  or  motive  of  sorrow,  which 
tho  modes  of  artificial  life  afforded  him,  now  only 
obscure  the  scenes  which  they  once  illuminated. 
The  efiects  of  favour  and  competition  are  at  an 
end ;  the  tradition  of  his  friendships  and  his  en- 
mities has  perished ;  his  works  support  no  opi- 
nion with  arguments,  nor  supply  any  faction 
with  invectives ;  they  can  neither  indulge  vanity, 
nor  gratify  malignity ;  but  are  read  without  any 
other  reason  than  the  desire  of  pleasure,  and  are 
therefore  praised  only  as  pleasure  is  obtained  ; 
yet,  thus  unassisted  by  interest  or  passion,  they 
nave  passed  through  vacations  of  taste,  and 
changes  of  manners,  and  as  th^y  devolved  from 
one  generation  to  another,  have  received  new 
honours  at  every  transmission. 

But  because  human  judgment,  though  it  be 
^fradually  gaining  upon  certainty,  never  becomes 
mfallible ;  and  approbation,  though  long  con- 
tinued, may  yet  be  only  the  approbation  of  pre- 
iidice  or  fashion ;  it  is  proper  to  inquire,  by  what 
peculiarities  of  excellence  Shakspearehas  gained 
and  kept  the  favour  of  his  countrymen. 

Nothing  can  please  many,  and  please  long, 
".^  but  lust  representations  of  general  nature.  Par- 
ticular manners  can  be  known  to  few,  and  there- 
fore few  only  can  judge  how  nearly  they  are 
copied.  The  irre^Iar  combinations  of  fanciful 
invention  may  dehght  awhile,  by  that  novelty  of 
which  the  common  satiety  of  life  sends  us  all  in 
quest ;  but  the  pleasures  of  sudden  wonder  are 
soon  exhausted,  and  the  mind  can  only  repose 
«in  the  stability  of  truth. 

Shakspeare  is,  above  all  writers,  at  least  above 
all  modem  writers,  the  poet  of  nature ;  the  poet 
that  holds  up  to  his  reallers  a  faitiifol  mirror  of 
.manners  and  of  life.  His  characters  are  not 
modified  oy  the  cuBtoms  of  particular  places,  un- 


f>ractised  by  the  rest  of  the  world  ;  by  the  peco- 
iaritics  of  studies  or  professions,  which   can. 
operate  but  upon  small  numbers ;  or  by  the  ac- 
cidents of  transient  fashions  or  temporary  opi- 
nions :  they  are  the  genuine  procreny  of  common 
humanity,  such  as  the  world  wiU  always  supply, 
and  observation  will  always  find.    His  persons 
act  and  speak  by  the  influence  of  those  general 
passions  and  principles  by  which  all  minds  arc 
agitated,  and  the  whole  system  of  life  is  4X>n- . 
tinned  in  motion.  In  the  writings  of  other  poetsi 
a  character  is  too  often  an  individual :  iji  those* 
of  Shakspeare  it  is  commonly  a  species. 

It  is  from  this  wide  extension  of  design  that 
so  much  instruction  is  derived.  It  is  this  which 
fills  the  plays  of  Shakspeare  with  practical 
axioms  and  domestic  wisdom.  It  was  said  of 
Euripides,  that  every  verse  was  a  precept ;  and 
it  may  be  said  of  Shakspeare,  that  from  hJs 
works  may  be  collected  a  system  of  civil  and 
economical  prudence.  Yet  his  real  power  is  not 
shown  in  the  splendour  of  particular  passages, 
but  by  the  pro^^reas  of  his  fable,  and  the  tenor  ^ 
of  his  dialogue  ;  and  he  that  tries  to  recommend 
him  by  select  quotations,  wHll  succeed  like  the 
pedant  in  Hierocles,  who  when  he  offered  his 
house  to  sale,  carried  a  brick  in  his  pocket  as  a 
specimen. 

It  will  not  easily  be  imagined  how  much  Shak- 
speare excels  in  accommodating  his  sentiments  * 
to  real  life,  but  by  comparing  nim  with  other | 
authors.    It  was  observed  of  the  ancient  schools 
of  declamation,  that  the  more  diligently  they 
were  frequented,  the  more  was  the  student  di»> 
qualified  for  the  world,  because  he  found  nothing 
there  which  he  should  ever  meet  in  any  other 
place.     The  same  remark  may  be  applied  to 
every  stage  biit  that  of  Shakspeare.  The  theatre., 
when  it  is  under  any  other  direction,  is  peoplea 
by  such  characters  as  were  never  seen,  conven- 
ing in  a  language  which  was  never  heard,  upon 
topics  which  wul  never  arise  in  the  commerce  of — - 
mankind.  But  the  dialogue  of  this  author  is  often 
so  evidentiy  determined  by  the  incident  which 
produces  it,  and  is  pursued  with  so  much  ease 
and  simplicity,  that  it  seems  scarcely  to  claim 
the  merit  of  fiction,  but  to  have  been  ^eaned  by 
diliffent  selection  out  of  common  conversation, 
andr  conmion  occurrences.  —  -  " 

Upon  every  other  stage  the  universal  agoit  is 
love,  by  whose  power  aU  good  and  evil  is  distri- 
buted, and  eve^  action  quickened  or  retarded.. 
To  bring  a  lover,  a  lady,  and  a  rival  into  the  fable ; 
to  entangle  them  in  contradictory  obligations,. 

Eerplex  them  with  oppositions  of  interest,  and 
arass  them  with  violence  of  desires  inconsis* 
tent  with  each  other;  to  make  them  meet  in 
rapture,  and  part  in  agony ;  to  fill  their  months 
with  hyperbolical  joy  and  outriigeous  sorrow ; 
to  distress  them  as  nothing  human  ever  was  dis- 
tressed ;  to  deliver  them  as  nothing  human  ever 
was  delivered ;  is  the  business  of  a  modem  dra- 
matist. For  this,  probability  is  violated,  life 
is  misrepresented,  and  language  is  depraved. 
But  love  is  only  one  of  many  passions ;  and  as 
it  has  no  ^rreat  influence  upon  the  sum  of  life,, 
it  has  little  operation  in  the  dramas  of  a  poet, 
who  caught  nis  ideas  fit>m  the  livinc  worid, 
and  exhibited  only  whilst  he  saw  before  hira. 
He  knew  that  any  other  passion,  as  it  was  re' 
gular  or  exorbitant,  was  a  cause  oif  happiness  or< 
calamity. 
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Chnacten  thus  ample  and  general  were  not 
eaaif  J  discximinated  and  preaenred,  yet  perhaps 
no  poet  ever  kept  his  personages  more  distinct 
from  each  other.  I  ¥nll  not  say  with  Pope,  that 
every  speech  may  be  assigned  to  the  proper 
speaker,  because  many  speeches  there  are  which 
have  nothing  characteristical ;  but,  perhaps, 
though  some  may  be  equally  adapted  to  every 
pcrson,^it  will  be  difficult  to  nnd  that  any  can  be 
properlv  transferred  from  the  present  possessor 
to  anotncr  claimant  The  choice  is  right,  when 
there  is  reason  for  choice. 

Other  dramatists  can  only  gain  attention  by 
hyperbolical  or  aggravated  characters,  by  fabu- 
lous and  unexampled  excellence  or  depravity,  as 
the  writers  of  barbarous  romances  invigorated 
the  reader  by  a  giant  and  a  dwarf;  and  he  that 
should  form  his  expectations  of  human  afiairs 
from  the  play  or  from  the  talc,  would  be  equally 
deceived.  Shak^pcarc  has  no  heroes;  his  scenes 
j  are  occupied  only  by  men,' who  act  and  speak  afl 
'  the  reader  tliinks  mat  he  abould  Himaolf  have 
'  J  spokctT  or  acted  on  the  same  occasion ;  even 
'  '  where  the  agency  is  supernatural,  the  dialogue 
is  level  with  life.  Other  writers  disguise  the  most 
natural  passions  and  most  frequent  incidents ; 
BO  that  he  who  contemplates  them  in  the  book, 
will  not  know  them  in  the  world  ;   Shakspeare 
,  approximates  the  remote,  and  familiarizes  the 
■  wonderful ;  the  event  which  he  represents  will 
not  happen,  but,  if  it  were  possible,  its  effects 
would  probably  be  such  as  he  has  assigned  ;'*' 
and  it  may  be  said,  that  he  has  not  only  shown 
liuman  nature  as  it  acts  in  real  exigencies,  but 
as  it  would  be  found  in  trials  to  which  it  cannot 
1>e  exposed. 

«  This  therefore  is  the  praise  of  Shakspeare, 
that  his  drama  is  the  mirroi  oOifc ;  that  he  who 
has  mazed  his  imagination,  in  following  the 
phantoms  which  other  writers  raise  up  before 
nim,  may  here  be  cured  of  his  delirious  ecstacies, 
by  reading  hmpan^Rpnfjii^^pntfl  in_.h."JT*ftn  *""- 
guagc,  by  scenes  H-tjiii  wliich  a  hermit  may  eati- 
wv^d  the  traoMuitioiid  of  (he  world,  and  a  con- 
fefls«)r4)redict  the  progrcsa  of  tlic  past^ions. 

Tlis  adherence  to  general  nature  lias  exposed ' 
him  to  the  censure  of  critics,  who  form  their 
judgments  upon  narrower  principles.  Dennis 
and  Rymer  think  his  Rommn  not  sufficiently 
Rtman :  and  Voltaire  censures  his  kings  as  not 
completely  royal.  Dennis  is  offended,  that  Me- 
neniuB,  a  senator  of  Rome,  should  play  the  buf- 
foon :  and  Voltaire  perhaps  thinks  decency  vio- 
lated when  the  Danish  usurper  is  represented 
as  a  drunkard.  But  Shakspeare  always  makes 
nature  predominate  over  accident ;  and,  if  he 
preserves  the  essential  character,  is  not  very 
careful  of  distinctions  superinduced  and  adven- 
titious. His  story  requires  Romans  or  kings, 
hut  he  thinks  only  on  men.  He  knew  that 
Rome,  like  every  other  city,  had  men  of  all  dis- 
positions ;  and  wanting  a  buffoon,  he  went  into 
the  senate-house  for  that  whieh  the  senate-house 
would  certainly  have  affi)rded  him.  lie  was  in- 
clined to  show  an  usurper  and  a  murderer  not 
only  odious,  but  despicable  ;  he  therefore  added 
drunkenness  to  his  other  qualities,  knowing  that 


♦  "  Qusrit  quod  nusquam  eat  qonllum,  repcrit   la- 
men, 
Facit  lllud  vcri'imik  ipuxj  m*Ti(]<iriirm  en." 

Plauii  P(«eu«lulii8,  An.  !.  Sc.  iv.     Sucvena. 


kings  love  wine  like  other  men,  and  ditt  wine  ' 
exerts  itsnatural  power  uj^on  kings.    Theae  are  > 
the  petty  cavils  bfpetty  miods  ;  a  poet  overiooka 
the  casual  distinction  of  country  and  condition^  > 
as  a  painter,  satisfied  with  the  figure,  neglects 
the  drapery. 

The  censure  which  he  haa  incurred  by  mixiiLg  / 
comic  and  tragic  scenes,  as  it  extends  to  all  his  / 
works,  deserves  more  consideration.    Let  the! 
fact  be  first  stated,  and  then  examined.  • 

Shakspeare's  plays  are  not  in  the  rigoroiia  and 
critical  sense  either  tragedies  or  comedies,  bat 
compositions  of  a  distinct  kind ;  exhibiting  the 
real  state  of  sublunary  nature,  which  parUkes 
of  good  and  evil,  joy  and  sorrow,  mingled  with 
endless  variety  of  proportion  and  innumerable 
modes  of  combination ;  and  expressing  the  course 
of  the  worid,  in  which  the  loss  of  one  is  the  gain 
of  another ;  in  which,  at  the  same  time,  the 
reveller  is  hasting  to  his  wine,  and  the  mourner 
burying  his  friend ;  in  which  the  mali^itv  of 
one  is  sometimes  defeated  by  the  frohc  oi  an- 
other; and  many  mischiefs  and  many  benefits 
are  done  and  hindered  without  design. 

Out  of  this  chaos  of  mingled  purposes  and 
casualties  the  ancient  poets,  accordmg  to  the 
laws  which  custom  had  prescribed,  selected 
some  the  crimes  of  men,  and  some  their  absurdi-  *  . 
ties  ;  some  the  momentous  vicissitudes  of  hfe, 
and  some  the  lighter  occurrences ;  some  the  ter- 
rors of  distress,  and  some  the  gayeties  of  pros- 
perity. Thus  rose  the  two  mcndes  of  imitation, 
known  by  the  names  of  tragedy  and  ccmedy, 
compositions  intended  to  proniote  difierent  ends 
bv  contrary  means,  and  considered  as  so  little 
allied,  that  I  do  not  recollect  among  the  Greeks 
or  Romans  a  single  writer  who  attempted  both. 

Shakspeare  has  united  the  powers  of  exciting 
laughter  and  sorrow  not  only  in  one  mind,  but 
in  one  composition.  Almost  all  his  plays  are 
divided  between  serious  And  ludicrous  cnarao- 
ters,  and,  in  the  successive  evolutions  of  the 
design,  sometimes  produce  seriousness  and  sor- 
row, and  sometimes  levi'y  and  laughter. 

That  this  is  a  practice  contrary  to  the  rules  of 
criticism  will  be  readily  allowed;  but  tHcre  is 
always  an  appeal  open  from  criticism  to  nature. 
The  end  of  writing  is  to  instruct;  the  end  of 
poetry  is  to  instruct  by  pleasing.  That  the  min- 
gled drama  may  convey  all  the  instruction  of 
tragedy  or  comedy  cannot  be  denied,  because 
it  includes  both  in  its  alterations  of  exhibition, 
and  approaches  nearer  than  either  to  the  appear- 
ance of  life,  by  showing  how  great  machinations 
and  slender  designs  may  promote  or  obviate  one 
another,  and  the  high  and  the  low  co-operate  in  / 
the  general  system  by  unavoidable  concatena- 
tion. 

It  is  objected,  that  by  this  change  of  scenes 
the  passions  are  interrupted  in  their  progression, 
and  that  the  principal  event,  being  not  advanced 
by  a  due  gradation  of  preparatory  incidents, 
wants  at  last  the  power  to  move,  which  consti- 
tutes the  pcrfeetion  of  dramatic  poetry.  This 
reasoning  is  so  specious,  tiiat  it  is  received  as  '^ 
true  even  by  those  \%'ho  in  daily  experience  fed 
it  to  be  false.  The  inierehaiiges  of  mingled 
sreiies  .seldom  fiiil  lo  produce  the  intended  vicis- 
situdes of  passion.  Fiction  cannot  move  so 
inueh,  but  thai  the  attention  may  be  easily  tmn:^ 
ferred ;  and  tlinugh  it  must  oe  allowed  that 
pleasing  melancholy  be  sometimes  interruptod 
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^v  uBwetcome  levity,  yet  let  it  be  considered 
•likewise,  that  melancholy  is  often  not  pleaaing, 
<and  that  the  disturbance  of  one  man  mny  be  the 
relief  of  another ;  that  diilerent  auditors  have 
different  habitudes ;  and  that,  upon  the  whole, 
aJl^Ibasure  consists  in  variety. 

The  players,  who  in  their  edition  divided  our 
'Author's    works   into  comedies,  histories,  and 
•tragedies,  seem  not  to  have  distinguished  the 
three  kinds  by  any  very  exact  or  deilnite  ideas. 

An  action  which  ended  happily  to  the  prin- 
cipal persons,  however  serious  or  distressful 
througn  its  intermediate  incidents,  in  their  opi- 
nion, constituted  a  comedy.  This  idea  of  a 
comedy  continued  long  among  us;  and  plays 
were  written,  which,  by  chojiging  the  catas- 
trophe, were  tragedies  to>day  and  comedies  to- 
morrow. 

Tragedy  was  not  in  those  times  a  poem  of 
more  general  dignity  or  elevation  than  comcdj ; 
it  required  otdy  a  calamitous  conclusion,  with 
which  the  common  criticism  of  that  age  was  sa- 
lisfied,  whatever  light  pleasure  it  aifordod  in  its 
progress. 

History  was  a  series  of  actions,  with  no  other 
than  chronological  succession,  independent  on 
each  other,  and  without  any  tendency  to  intro- 
duce or  regulate  the  conclusion.  It  is  not  al- 
ways very  nicely  distinguished  from  tragedy. 
There  is  not  much  nearer  approach  to  unity  of 
action  in  the  tragedy  of  "  Antony  and  Cleo- 
patra," than  in  the  history  of  ''Richard  the 
Second."  Bat  a  history  might  be  continued 
through  many  plays ;  as  it  had  no  plan,  it  had 
no  limits. 

Through  all  these  denominations  of  the  drama 
Shakspeare^s  mode  of  composition  is  the  same ; 
an  interchange  of  seriousness  and  nieirimcnt,  b^ 
which  the  nund  is  softened  at  one  time,  and  exhi- 
larated at  another.  But  whatever  be  his  put- 
pose,  whether  to  gladden  or  depress,  or  to  con- 
duct the  story,  without  vehemence  or  emotion, 
through  tracts  of  easy  and  familiar  dialogues,  he 
never  fails  to  attain  his  purpose;  as  he  com- 
mands us,  we.  laugh  or  mourn,  or  sit  silent  with 
quiet  expectation,  in  tranquillity  without  indif- 
mrence. 

When  Shakspeare^s  plan  is  understood,  most 
of  the  criticism^  of  Rymer  and  Voltaire  vanish 
away.  The  play  of  "  Hamlet"  is  opened,  with- 
out impropriety,  hy  two  sentinels;  I  ago  bellows 
at  Brabantio's  wmdow,  without  injury  to  the 
scheme  of  the  play,  though  in  terms  which  a 
modem  audience  would  not  easily  endure ;  the 
character  of  Polonius  is  seasonable  and  useful ; 
and  the  gTavendiggers  themselves  may  be  heard 
with  applause. 

Shakspeare  engaged  in  dramatic  poetry  with 
the  world  open  before  him ;  the  rules  of  the 
ancients  were  yet  known  to  few;  the  public 
judgment  was  unformed  ;  he  had  no  example  of 
such  fame  as  might  force  him  upon  imitation, 
nor  critics  of  such  authority  as  might  restrain  his 
extravagance  ;  he  therefore  indulged  his  natural 
disposition ;  and  his  disposition,  as  Rymer  has 
remarked,  led  him  to  comedy.  In  tragedy  he 
often  writes,  with  joxeat  appearance  of  toil  and 
study,  what  is  written  at  last  with  little  felicity; 
but,  m  his  comic  scenes,  he  seems  to  produce, 
without  labour,  what  no  labour  can  improve.  In 
tragedy  he  is  always  struggling  after  some  occa- 
sion to  be  comic ;  but  in  comedy  he  seems  to 


repose,  or  to  luxuriate,  as  in  a  mode 
congenial  to  his  nature.  In  his  tragic 
there  is  always  something  wanting,  but 
comedy  often  surpasses  expectation  or  des 
lii^  comedy  pleases  by  the  thoughts  and  the  lan- 
jl^uage,  ana  nis  tragedy  for  the  greater  part  by 
mcident  and  acrion.  His  tragedy  seems  to  be 
skill,  his  comedy  to  be  instinct 

The  force  of  his  comic  scenes  has  sufiered 
little  diminution  from  the  changes  made  by  a 
century  and  a  hal^  in  manners  or  in  words.  As 
his  personages  act  upon  principles  arising  from 
genuine  passion,  very  httle  modified  by  paiticalar 
forms,  tJieir  pleasures  and  vexations  are  commu- 
nicable to  all  times  and  to  all  places ;  they  are 
natural,  and  therefore  durable :  the  adventitious 
peculiarities  of  personal  habits  are  only  superfi- 
cial dyes,  bright  and  pleasing  for  a  httle  while, 
yet  soon  fading  to  a  dim  tinct,  without  any 
remains  of  former  lustre ;  but  the  discriminations 
of  true  passion  are  the  colours  of  nature :  thev 
pervade  the  whole  mass,  and  can  only  per»ii 
with  the  body  that  exhibits  them.  The  acctdeo- 
tal  compositions  of  heterogeneous  modes  are 
dissolved  by  the  chance  which  combined  them ; 
but  the  uniform  simplicity  of  primitive  qualities 
neither  admits  increase,  nor  suffers  decay.  The 
sand  heaped  by  one  flood  is  scattered  by  another, 
but  the  rock  always  continues  in,  its  jdace. 
The  stream  of  time,  which  is  continually  wash-  * 
in^  the  dissoluble  fabrics  of  other  poets,  passes 
without  injury  by  the  adamant  of  Siiakspeaie. 

If  tliere  be,  vvhat  I  believe  there  is,  m  ewery 
nation,  a  style  which  never  becomes  obsolete,  a 
certain  iT\Qae  of  phraseology  so  consonant  and 
congenial  to  the  analogy  and  principles  of  its  re- 
spective lan£;;iiage,  as  to  remain  settled  and  unal- 
tered ;  tills  style  is  probably  to  be  soiurht  in  the 
common  intercourse  of  life,  among  those  who 
speak  only  to  be  understood,  witliout  an^bition  of 
elegance.     The  polite  are  alwaj-s  catching  mod- 
ish innovations,  and   the  learned  depart   from 
established  forms  of  speech,  in  hope  of  finding  or 
making  better;  tliosc  who  wish  for  dk»tincuon 
forsake  tlie  vulgar,  when  tiie  vulgaris  right ;  but 
there  is  a  conversation  above  ^rossncss,  and  be- 
low refinement,   where  pj;Qpri£tX  resides,  and 
where  this  poet  seems  to  have  gathered  his  comic  , 
dialogue.    He  is  therefore  more  agreeable  to  the 
ears  of  the  present  age  than  anv  other  autlior  / 
equally  remote,  and  among  his  other  excellencies  ' 
deserves  to  be  studied  as  one  of  tlie  original  mas- 1 
ters  of  our  language.  * 

These  observations  are  to  be  considered  not 
as  unexceptionably  constant,  but  as  containing 
general  and  predominant  truth.  Shakspeare's 
familiar  dialogue  is  affirmed  to  be  smooth  and 
clear,  yet  not  wholly  without  ruggedness  or  dif- 
ficulty ;  as  a  country  may  be  eminently  fraitful, 
though  it  has  spots  unfit  for  cultivation :  his 
characters  are  praised  as  natural,  though  their 
sentiments  are  sometimes  forced,  and  their  ac- 
tions improbable ;  as  the  earth  upon  the  whole 
is  spherical,  though  its  surface  is  varic?d  witJi 
protuberances  and  cavities. 

Shakspeare  with  his  excellencies  has  likewise 
fa«ilts,  and  faults  sufficient  to  obscure  and  over- 
whelm any  other  merit  I  shall  show  ibem  in 
the  proportion  in  which  they  appear  to  me, 
without  envious  malignity  or  superstitious  vene- 
ration. No  question  can  be  more  in2ioc:.nl!y 
discussed  than  a  dead  poet's  pretensions  to  re 
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aown ;  and  little  regard  is  due  to  that  bigotry 
wUch  sets  candour  higher  than  truth. 

His  first  defect  is  that  to  which  may  be  im- 
puted most  of  the  evil  in  books  or  in  men.  He 
\  sacrifices  virtue  to  convenience,  and  is  so  much 
^more  careful  to  please  than  instruct,  that  he 
;  seems  to  write  without  any  moral  purpose. 
From  his  writings  indeed  a  system  of  social  duty 
may  be  select^,  for  he  that  thinks  reasonably 
mpQst  think  morally  ;  but  his  precepts  and  axioms 
drop  casually  from  him ;  he  makes  no  just  dis- 
tribution of  good  or  evil,  nor  is  always  careful  to 
whow  in  the  virtuous  a  disapprobation  of  the 
wicked;  he  carries  his  persons  indifferently 
through  right  and  wrong,  and  at  the  close  dis- 
misses them  without  fiulher  care,  and  leaves 
their  examples  to  operate  by  chance.  This  fault 
the  barbarity  of  his  age  cannot  extenuate :  for  it 
is  always  a  writer's  duty  to  make  the  woud  bet^ 
tect  and  justice  is  a  virtue  independent  on  time 
or^^ace. 

The  plots  are  often  so  loosely  formed,  that  a 
TeiY  slight  consideration  may  improve  them, 
ana  so  carelessly  pursued,  that  he  seems  not  al- 
ways fully  to  comprehend  his  own  desisp.  He 
omits  opportunities  of  instructing  or  deughting, 
which  tne  train  of  his  story  seems  to  force  upon 
him,  and  apparently  rejects  those  exhibitions 
which  would  M  more  affecting,  for  the  sake  of 
those  which  are  more  easy. 

It  may  be  observed,  that  in  many  of  his  plavs 
the  latter  part  is  evidently  neglected.  When  ne 
found  himself  near  the  end  of  his  work,  and  in 
view  of  his  reward,  he  shortened  the  labour  to 
snatch  the  profit.  He  therefore  remits  his  efforts 
where  he  shoidd  most  vigorously  exert  them, 
N^and  his  catastrophe  is  improbably  produced  or 
imperfectly  represented. 
;  He  had  no  regard  to  distmction  of  tinae  or 
place,  but  ^ves  to  one  age  or  nation,  without 
scruple,  the  customs,  institutions,  and  opinions 
of  another,  at  the  expense  not  only  of  likeHhood, 
but  of  possibility.  These  faults  Pope  has  endea- 
Tourea,  with  more  zeal  than  judgment,  to  trans- 
fer to  hb  imagined  interpolators.  We  need  not 
wonder  to  fiind  Hector  quoting  Aristotle,  when 
.  fwe  see  the  loves  of  Theseus  and  Hippolyta 
'{combined  with  the  gothic  mythology  of  faines. 
Shakspeare,  indeed,  was  not  the  only  violator 
of  chronology,  for  in  the  same  age  Sidney,  who 
wanted  not  tne  advantages  of  learning,  nas,  in 
his  ''Arcadia,"  confounded  the  pastoral  with 
the  feudal  times,  the  days  of  innocence,  quiet, 
and  security,  with  those  of  turbulence,  violence, 
and  adventure. 

In  his  comic  scenes  he  is  seldom  very  sue* 
cessful,  when  he  engages  his  characters  in  reci- 
procations of  smartness  and  contests  of  sarcasm ; 
their  jests  are  conunonly  gross,  and  their  plea- 
santry licentious ;  neither  his  gentlemen  nor  his 
ladies  have  much  deUcaOT,  nor  are  sufficiently 
distinguished  from  his  clowns  by  any  appear- 
ance of  refined  manners.  Whether  he  repre- 
sented the  real  conversation  of  his  time  is  not 
easy  to  determine:  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  is 
commonly  supposed  to  have  been  a  time  of  state- 
hness,  formality  and  reserve;  yet  perhaps  the 
relaxations  of  that  severity  were  not  very  ele- 
ganL  There  must,  however,  have  been  always 
•ome  modes  of  gaycty  preferable  to  others,  and 
*  -  a  writer  ought  to  choose  the  best. 

In  tragedy  his  performance  seems  constantly 
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to  be  worse  as  his  labour  is  more.  The  effa* 
sions  of  passion,  which  exigence  forces  out,  are 
for  the  most  part  striking  and  er.ergetic;  but 
whenever  he  solicits  his  invention,  or  strains  hia 
faculties,  the  ofiTspring  of  his  throne  is  tumor, 
meanness,  tediousness,  and  obscurity.  \ 

In  narration  he  afiects  a  disproportionate  ponip  / 
of  diction,  and  a  wearisome  train  of  circumlocu- 
tion, and  tells  the  incident  imperfectly  in  many 
words,  which  might  have  been  more  plainly  de- 
livered in  few.  Narration  in  dramatic  poetry 
is  naturally  tedious,  as  it  is  unanimated  and  in- 
active, and  obstructs  the  progress  of  the  action ; 
it  should  therefore  always  Be  rapid,  and  enli- 
vened by  frequent  interruption.  Shakspeare 
found  it  an  incumbrance,  and  instead  of  tight- 
ening it  by  brevity,  endeavoured  to  recommend 
it  by  dignity  and  splendour. 

His  declamations  or  set  speeches  are  com- 
monly cold  and  weak,  for  his  newer  Was  the 
power  of  nature;  when  he  endeavoured,  like 
other  tra^c  writers,  to  catch  opportunities  of 
amplification,  and  instead  of  inquiring  what  the 
occasion  demanded,  to  show  how  much  his 
stores  of  knowledge  could  supply,  he  seldom 
escapes  without  the  pity  or  resentment  of  his 
reader. 

It  is  incident  to  him  to  be  now  and  then  en- 
tangled with  an  unwieldy  sentiment,  which  be 
cannot  well  express,  and  will  not  reject;  he 
struggles  with  it  awhile,  and,  if  it  continues 
stubborn,  comprises  it  in  words  such  as  occur, 
and  leaves  it  to  be  disentangled  and  evolved  by 
those  who  have  more  leisure  to  bestow  upon  it. 

Not  ^at  always  where  the  language  is  intri- 
cate the  thought  is  subtle,  or  the  image  al- 
ways great  where  the  line  was  bulky ;  the 
equality  of  words  to  things  is  very  often  neglect- 
ed, and  trivial  sentiments  and  vulgar  ideas  dis- 
appoint the  attention,  to  which  they  are  re- 
commended by  sonorous  epithets  ana  swelling 
fibres. 

But  the  admirers  of  this  great  poet  have  most 
reason  to  complain  when  he  approaches  nearest 
to  his  highest  excellence,  and  seems ftUly  resolved 
to  sink  them  in  dejection,  and  mollify  mem  with 
tender  emotions,  by  the  fall  of  greatness,  the 
danger  of  innocence,  or  the  crosses  of  love. — 
What  he  does  best,  he  soon  ceases  to  do.  He  .. 
is  not  soil  and  pathetic  without  some  idle  con- 
ceit, or  contemptible  equivocation.  .  He  nc  ^ 
sooner  begins  to  move,  than  he  counteracts  him- 
self; and  terror  and  pity,  as  they  are  rising  up 
the  mind,  are  checked  and  blasted  by  sudden 
frigidity. 

A  quibble  is  to  Shakspeare,  what  luininoiu 
vapours  are  to  the  traveller;  he  follows  it  at  alV 
adventures:  it  is  sure  to  lead  him  out  of  his 
way,  and  sure  to  engulf  him  in  the  mire.  It  has 
some  malignant  power  over  his  mind,  and  its 
fascinations  are  irresistible.  Whatever  be  the 
dignity  or  profundity  of  his  disquisition,  whether 
he  be  enlarging  knowledge  or  exalting  afiection, 
whether  he  be  amusing  attention  with  incidents, 
or  enchaining  it  in  suspense,  let  but  a  quibble 
spring  up  before  him,  and  he  leaves  his  work 
unfinished.  A  quibble  is  the  golden  apple  (or 
which  he  will  always  turn  aside  from  his  career, 
or  stoop  from  his  elevation.  A  quibble,  puor 
and  barren  as  it  is,  gave  him  such  delight,  tnat 
he  was  content  to  purchase  it,  by  the  sacm'ioe 
of  reason,  propriety,  and  truth.    A  qu?bbi« 
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^  ,  to  him  the  fatal  Clecpatra  for  which  he  lost  the 
world,  and  was  conient  to  lose  it 

It  will  be  thought  strange,  that,  in  enumerat- 
ing the  defects  of  this  writer,  I  have  riot  yet 
mentioned  his  neglect  of  the  unities ;  his  viola- 
tion of  those  laws  which  have  been  instituted 
and  establi^ed  by  the  joint  authority  of  poets 
and  critics. 

For  his  other  deviations  from  the  art  of  writ- 
ing, I  resign  him  to  critical  iustice,  without 
making  any  other  demand  in  nis  fiivour,  than 
that  wikich  must  be  indulged  to  all  human  ex- 
cellence :  that  his  virtues  be  rated  with  his  fail- 
ings ;  but  from  the  censure  which  this  irre^u- 
lanty  may  bring  upon  him,  I  shall,  with  due 
reverence  to  that  learning  which  I  must  oppose, 
adventure  to  try  how  I  can  defend  him. 

His  histories,  bein*;  neither  tragedies  nor  co- 
'  V  medies,  are  not  subject  to  any  of  their  laws ; 
nothing  more  is  necessary  to  all  the  praise  which 
they  expect,  than  that  the  changes  of  action  be 
BO  prepared  as  to  be  understood ;  that  the  in- 
cidents be  various  and  afiectin^,  and  the  cha- 
racters consistent,  natural,  and  distinct  No 
other  unity  is  intended,  and  therefore  none  is  to 
be  sought 

In  his  other  works  he  has  well  enough  pre- 
^ '  'served  the  unity  of  action.    He  has  not,  indeed, 
an  intrigue  regularly  perplexed  and  regularly 
unravelled :  he  does  not  endeavour  to  hide  his 
design  only  to  discover  it,  for  this  is  seldom  the 
order  of  real  events,  and  Shakspcare  is  the  poet 
of  nature;  but  his  plan  has  commonly,  what 
*.    Aristotle  reqiures,  a  beginning,  a  middle,  and 
an  end;  one  event  is  concatenated  with  ano- 
ther, and  the  conclusion  follows  b^  easy  conse- 
quence.   There  are  perhaps  some  incidents  that 
might  be  spared,  as  in  other  poets  there  is  much 
talk  that  only  fills  up  time  upon  the  stage ;  but 
'   the  general  system  makes  gradual  advances,  and 
the  end  of  the  play  is  the  end  of  expectation. 

To  the  unities  of  time  and  place  he  has  shown 
no  regard ;  and  perhaps  a  nearer  view  of  the 
principles  on  which  they  stand  will  diminish 
their  value,  and  withdraw  from  them  the  vene- 
ration which,  from  the  time  of  Comeille,  they 
have  very  generally  received,  by  discovering 
that  they  have  given  more  trouble  to  the  poet, 
than  pleasure  to  the  auditor. 
•  The  necessity  of  observing  the  unities  of  time 
and  place  arises  from  the  supposed  necessity  of 
making  the  drama  creditable.  The  critics  hold 
it  impossible  that  an  action  of  months  or  years 
can  be  possibly  believed  to  pass  in  three  hours ; 
or  that  the  spectator  can  suppose  himself  to  sit 
in  the  theatre,  while  ambassadors  go  and  return 
between  distant  kings,  while  armies  are  levied 
and  towns  besieged,  while  an  exile  wanders  and 
returns,  or  till  he  whom  they  saw  courting  his 
mistress,  shall  lament  the  untimely  fall  of  his 
son.  The  mind  revolts  from  evident  falsehood, 
and  fiction  loses  its  force  when  it  departs  from 
the  resemblance  of  reality. 

From  the  narrow  limitation  of  time,  neces- 
sarily arises  the  contraction  of  place.  The  spec- 
tator, who  knows  that  he  saw  the  first  act  at 
Alexandria,  cannot  suppose  that  ho  sees  the 
next  at  Rome,  at  a  distance  to  which  not  the 
dragons  of  Medea  could,  in  so  short  a  time, 
nave  transported  him ;  he  knows  with  certainty 
finat  be  has  not  chan^rcd  his  place;  and  he 
nanws  timt  place  cannot  change  itself;   that 


what  was  a  house  canneft  become  a  plain ;  that 
what  was  Thebes  can  never  be  PersepoUs. 

Such  is  the  triumphant  language  vrith  whidi 
a  critic  exults  over  the  misery  of  an  irregalar 
poet,  and  exults  commonly  without  resistance 
or  reply.  It  is  time,  therefore,  to  tell  him  by 
the  authority  of  Shakspeare,  that  he  assumeSy 
as  anunc^uestionable  pnnciple,  a  position,  which, ' 
while  his  breath  is  forming  it  into  words,  hia 
understanding  pronounces  to  be  false.  It  is 
false,  that  any  representation  is  mistaken  fi>r 
reality;  that  any  dramatic  fable  in  its  materia 
ality  was  ever  credible,  or,  for  a  single  moment, 
was  ever  credited. 

The  objection  arising  from  the  impoembiUty 
of  passing  the  first  hotir  at  Alexandria,  and  tlie 
next  at  Rome,  supposes,  that  when  the  play 
opens,  the  spectator  really  imagines  himself  at 
Alexandriat,  and  believes  that  his  walk  to  the 
theatre  has  been  a  voyage  to  Egypt,  and  that  he 
lives  in  the  days  of  Antony  ana  Cleopatra.— 
Surely  he  that  imagines  this,  may  imagine  more^ 
Ho  tnat  can  take  the  stage  at  one  time  for  the 
palace  of  the  Ptolemies,  may  take  it  in  half  an 
hour  for  the  promontory  of  Actium.  Delusion, 
if  delusion  be  admitted,  has  no  certain  limita- 
tion ;  if  the  spectator  can  be  once  persuaded, 
that  his  old  acquaintance  are  Alexander  and 
Ceesar,  that  a  room  illuminated  with  candles  is 
the  plain  of  Pharsalia,  or  the  bank  of  Oranicus, 
he  is  in  a  state  of  elevation  above'  the  re^dh  of 
reason  or  of  troth,  and  from  the  heights  of  em- 
pyrean poetry,  may  despise  the  circnmscriptions 
of  terrestrial  nature.  There  is  no  reason  why 
a  mind  thus  wandering  in  ecstacy,  should  const 
the  clock,  or  why  an  nonr  should  not  be  a  cen- 
tury in  that  calenture  of  the  brain  that  can  make 
the  stage  a  field. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  spectators  are  always 
in  their  senses,  and  know,  from  the  first  act  to 
the  laift,  that  the  stage  is  only  a  stage,  and  that 
the  players  are  only  players.  They  came  to 
hear  a  certain  numfaier  of  lines  redtM  with  just 
gesture  and  elegant  modulation.  The  bnes 
relate  to  some  action,  and  an  action  must  be.  in 
some  place ;  but  the  different  actions  that  com- 
plete tne  story  may  be  in  places  very  remote  finom 
each  other ;  and  where  is  the  absurdity  of  al- 
lowing that  space  to  represent  first  Athens,  and 
then  Sicily,  which  was  always  known  to  be 
neither  Sicily  nor  Athens,  but  a  modem  theatre  7 

By  supposition,  as  place  is  introduced,  time 
may  be  extended  ;  the  time  required  by  the  fable 
elapses  for  the  most  part  between  the  acts ;  for, 
of  so  much  of  the  action  as  is  represented,  the 
real  and  poetical  duration  is  the  same.  If,  in 
the  first  act,  preparations  for  war  against  Mith- 
ridates  are  represented  to  be  made  in  Rome, 
the  event  of  the  war  may,  without  absurdity, 
be  represented,  in  the  catastoxiphe.  as  happening 
in  Pontus ;  we  know  that  there  is  neither  war, 
nor  prepamtion  for  war;  we  know  tiiat  we 
are  neither  in  Rome  nor  Pontus ;  that  neither 
Mithridates  nor  Lucullus  are  before  us.  The 
drama  exhibits  successive  imitations  of  succes- 
sive actions ;  and  why  may  not  the  second  imi- 
tation represent  an  action  that  happened  years 
after  the  first,  if  it  be  so  connected  with  it,  that  ^ 
nothing  but  time  can  be  supposed  to  intervene? 
Time  is,  of  all  modes  of  existence,  most  obse- 
quious to  the  imagination ;  a  lapse  of  years  is 
as  easily  conceived  as  a  passage  of  houra;     In 
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cmlem^latMm  w«  6uOy  eontract  the  time  of 
leal  actions,  and  therefore  willingly  permit  it 
to  be  contracted  when  we  only  see  their  imita- 
tion. 

It  will  be  asked,  how  the  drama  moves,  if  it 
is  not  credited.  It  is  credited  with  all  the  credit 
1  due  to  a  drama.  It  is  credited  whenever  it 
I  moves,  as  a  just  picture  of  a  real  original ;  as 
representing  to  the  auditor  what  he  would  him- 
self feel,  if  ne  were  to  do  or  sufler  what  is  there 
fdgned  to  be  sufi^red  or  to  be  done.  The  re- 
flection that  strikes  the  heart  is  not,  that  the 
evils  before  us  are  real  evils,  but  that  they  are 
evils  to  which  we  ourselves  may  be  exposed.  If 
there  be  any  fallacy,  it  is  not  that  we  ftiicy  the 
players,  but  that  we  fancy  ourselves  unhappy  for 
a  moment;  but  we  rather  lament  thejossibility 


> 


than  suppose  the  presence  of  misery,  as  a  mother '  bier  beauties  of  variety  and  insiruction :  and  that 


weeps  over  her  babe,  when  she  remembers  that 
deatn  may  take  it  from  her.  The  delight  of  tra- 
gedy proceeds  from  our  consciousness  of  fiction ; 
if  we  thought  murders  and  treasons  real,  they 
would  please  no  more. 

Imitations  produce  pain  or  pleasure,  not  be- 
oapse  they  are  mistaken  for  realities,  but  because 
they  bring  realities  to  mind.  When  the  imagi- 
nation is  recreated  by  a  painted  landscape,  me 
trees  are  not  supposed  capable  to  give  us  shade, 
or  the  fountains  coolness :  but  we  consider  how 
we  should  be  pleased  witn  such  fountains  play- 
Uf  beside  us^  and  such  woods  waving  over  us. 
We  are  agitated  in  reading  the  history  of  Henry 
the  FifUi,  yet  no  man  takes  his  book  tor  the  field 
<>f  AgincourL  A  dramatic  exhibition  is  a  book 
Becited  with  concomitants  that  increase  or  di- 
mimsh  its  effect.  Familiar  comedy  is  often  more 
Pjowerful  on  the  theatre  than  in  the  page ;  impe- 
rial tragedy  is  always  less.  The  humour  of  Pe- 
truchio  may  be  heigmened  by  grimace ;  but  what 
voice  or  what  gesture  can  hope  to  add  dignity 
or  force  to  the  soliloquy  of  Cato^?  ''     -  ,    _ 

A  play  read  affects  the*  mind  like  a  ^lay  actedl 
It  is  therefore  evident,  that  the  action  is  not  sup- 
posed to  be  real ;  and  it  follows,  that  between 
the  acts  a  longer  or  shorter  time  may  be  allowed 
to  psAs ,  and  that  no  more  accoimt  of  space  or 
duration  is  to  be  taken  by  the  auditoir  of  a  drama, 
than  by  the  reader  of  a  narrative,  before  whom 
may  pass  in  an  hour  the  life  of  a  hero,  or  the  re- 
volutions of  an  empire. 

Whether  Shakspeare  knew  the  unities,  and 
rejected  them  by  design,  or  deviated  from  them  by 
happy  ignorance,  ii  is,  I  think,  impossible  to 
decide,  and  useless  to  inquire.  We  may  rea- 
sonably suppose,  that,  when  he  rose  to  notice, 
he  did  not  want  the  counsels  and  admonitions 
of  scholars  and  critics,  and  that  he  at  last  deli- 
bemtely  persisted  in  a  practice,  which  he  might 
have  begun  by  chance.  As  nothing  is  essential 
to  the  fable  but  unity  of  action,  and  as  the  uni- 
ties of  time  and  place  arise  evidently  from  false 
.assumptions,  ana,  by  circumscribing  the  extent 
of  the  drama,  lessen  its  variety,  I  cannot  think 
it  much  to  be  lamented,  that  they  were  not  known 
by  him,  or  not  observed :  nor  if  such  another 
poet  could  arise,  should  I  very  vehemently  re- 
proach him,  that  his  first  act  paJsed  at  Venice, 
and  his  next  in  Cyprus.  Such  violations  of 
rules  merely  positive,  become  the  comprehensive 
genius  of  Shakspeaie,  and  such  censures  are 
suitable  to  the  mmute  and  slender  criticisms  of 
VottMre. 


Non  vsqae  adoo  pennkcnit  Imls 
Lonf  ua  summa  dies,  ut  noo,  si  voce  Metolll 
Sorventur  leges,  maJint  k  Ceaare  toUL 

Yet  when  I  speak  thus  slightly  of  dramatic 
rules,  I  cannot  but  recolject  how  much  wit  and 
learning  may  be  produced  against  me;  before 
such  authorities  I  am  afraid  to  stand,  not  that  I 
think  the  present  question  one  of  those  that  are 
to  be  deciaed  by  mere  authority,  but  because  it 
is  to  be  suspected,  that  these  precepts  have  not 
been  so  easily  received,  but  for  better  reasons 
than  I  have  yet  been  able  to  find.  The  result 
of  my  inquiries,  in  which  it  wduld  be  ludicrous 
to  boast  of  impartiality,  is,  that  the  unities  of  r> 
time  and  place  are  not  essential  to  a  just  drama;r^ 
that  though  they  may  sometimes  conduce  to  plea- 
sure, they  are  always  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  no- 


a  play  written  with  nice  observation  of  critical 
rules,  is  to  be  contemplated  as  an  elaborate  curi- 
osity, as  the  pi^duct  of  superfluous  and  ostenta- 
tious art,  by  which  is  shown,  rather  what  is  pos- 
sible, than  what  is  necessary. 

He  that, ^without  diminution  of  any  other  ex- 
cellence, shall  preserve  all  the  unities  unbroken, 
deserves  the  like  applause  with  the  architect^ 
who  shall  display  aU  the  orders  of  architecture 
in  a  citadel,  without  any  deduction  from  its 
strength :  but  the  principal  beauty  of  a  citadel 
is  to  exclude  the  enemy ;  and  the  p;reate8t  graces 
of  a  play  are  to  copy  nature,  and  mstruct  fife. 

Perhaps,  what  1  have  here  not  dogmatically 
but  delibepately  written,  may  recall  pie  piina- 
pies  of  the  drama  to  a  new  examination.  I  am  i 
almost  frighted  at  my  own  temerity;  and  when 
I  estimate  the  fame  and  the  strength  of  those 
that  maintain  the  contrary  opinion,  am  ready  to 
sink  down  in  reverential  silence;  as  JEneaa 
withdrew  from  the  defence  of  Troy,  when  he 
saw  Neptune  shaking  llie  wall,  and  Juno  head- 
ing the  besiegers. 

Those  whom  my  arguments  cannot  persuade 
to  give  their  approbation  to  the  judgment  of 
Shakspeare,  will  easily,  if  they  consider  the  con- 
dition of  his  life,  make  some  allowance  for  his 
ignorance. 

Every  man'e  performances,  to  be  rightly  esti-  ' 
mated,  must  be  compared  with  the  state  of  the 
age  in  which  he  lived,  and  with  his  own  parti- 
cular opportuiiities  ;  and  though  to  the  reader  a 
book  be  not  worse  or  better  for  the  circumstances 
of  the  author,  yet  as  there  is  always  a  silent  re- 
ference of  human  works  to  human  abilities,  and  . 
as  the  inquiry  how  far  man  may  extend  his  de- 
signs, or  now  high  he  may  rate  nis  native  force, 
is  of  far  greater  dignity  tnan  in  what  rank  we 
sha^  place  any  particular  performance,  curiosity 
is  always  busy  to  discover  the  instruments,  as 
well  as  to  survey  the  workmanship,  to  know  how 
much  is  to  be  ascribed  to  original  powers,  and 
how  much  to  casual  and  adventitious  help.  The 
palaces  of  Peru  or  Mexico  were  certainty  mean 
and  incommodious  habitations,  if  compared  to 
the  houses  of  European  monarchs;  yet  who 
could  forbear  to  view  them  with  astonishment, 
who  remembered  that  they  were  built  without 
the  use  of  iron?  ' 

The  English  nation  in  the  time  of  Shakspeare, 
was  yet  struggling  to  emerge  from  barbarity. 
The  philology  of  Italy  had  oeen  transplanted 
hither  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth ;  and 
the  leuned  langimges  had  been  suecessfully  cul- 
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tivated  by  Lilly,  linacre,  and  More;  by  Pole, 
Cheke,  and  Gardiner ;  and  afterwards  by  Smith, 
Clerk,  Haddon,  and  Aacham.  Greek  was  now 
taught  to  boys  in  the  principal  schools;  and 
those  who  united  elegance  with  learning,  read, 
with  great  diligence,  the  Italian  and  Spanish 
poets.  But  literature  was  yet  confined  to  pro- 
fessed scholars,  or  to  men  and  women  of  high 
rank.  The  public  was  gross  and  dark ;  and  to 
be  able  to  read  and  write,  was  an  accomplish- 
ment still  valued  for  its  rarity. 

Nations,  like  individuals,  have  their  infancy. 
A  people  newly  awakened  to  literary  curiosity, 
being  yet  unacquainted  with  the  true  state  of 
things,  knows  not  how  to  judge  of  that  which  is 
proposed  as  its  resemblance.  Whatever  is  re- 
mote from  common  appearances,  is  always  wel- 
come to  vulgar,  as  to  childish  credulity;  and- of 
a  country  unenlightened  by  learning,  the  whole 
people  is  the  vulgar.  The  study  of  those  who 
then  aspired  to  plebeian  learning  was  laid  out 
upon  aaventureSy  giants,  dragons,  and  enchant- 
ments. "The  Death  of  Arthur"  was  the  fkvour- 
ite  volume. 

The  mind  which  has  feasted  on  the  luxurious 
wonders-  of  fiction,  has  no  taste  of  the  insipidity 
of  truth.  A  play  which  imitated  only  the  com- 
mon occurrences  of  the  world,  would  upon  the 
admirers  of  "  Palmerin"  and  "Guy  oi  War- 
wick** have  made  little  impression;  he  that 
v^rota  for  such  an  audience,  was  under  the  neces- 
sity of  looking  round  for  strange  events  and  fa- 
bulous transactions  ;  and  that  incredibility,  by 
which  maturer  knowledge  is  offended,  was  the 
chief  recommendation  of  writings  to  unskilful 
curiosity. 

Our  author's  plots  are  generally  borrowed 
/  from  novels;  and  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose, 
that  he  chose  the  most  popular,  such  as  were 
read  by  many,  and  related  by  more;  fbr  his 
audience  could  not  have  followed  him  through 
the  intricacies  of  the  drama,  had  they  not  held 
the  thread  of  the  story  in  their  hands. 

The  stories  which  we  now  find  only  in  re- 
moter authors,  were  in  his  time  acccssiDle  and 
familiar.  The  fable  of  "  As  you  like  it,"  which 
is  supposed  to  be  copied  from  Chaucer's  "  Ga- 
^  melyn,"  was  a  little  pamphlet  of  those  times ; 
and  old  Mr.  Cibber  remembered  the  tale  of 
"Hamlet"  in  plain  English  prose,  which  the 
^  critics  have  now  to  seek  in  Saxo  Gramniaticus. 

His  English  histories  he  took  from  English 
chronicles  and  English  ballads ;  and  as  the  an- 
cient writers  were  made  known  to  his  country- 
men by  versions,  they  supplied  him' with  new 
/-subjects;  he  dilated  some  of  Plutarch's  lives 
(  into  plays,  when  they  had  been,  translated  by 
North. 

His  plots,  whether  historical  or  fabulous,  are 
always  crowded  with  incidents,  by  which  the 
attention  of  a  rude  people  was  more  easily 
caught  than  by  sentiment  or  argumentation; 
and  such  is  the  power  of  the  marvellous,  even 
oyer  those  who  despise  it,  that  every  man  finds 
his  mind  more  strongly  seized  by  the  tragedies 
of  Shakspeare  than  of  any  other  writer :  others 
please  us  by  particular  speeches ;  but  he  always 
makes  us  anxious  for  the  event,  and  has  perhaps 
excelled  all  but  Homer  in  securing  the  first  pur- 
pose of  a  writer,  by  exciting  restless  and  un- 
I  quenchable  curiosity,  and  compelling  him  that 
I  reads  his  work  to  read  it  througn. 


The  shows  and  bustle  with  which  his  plays 
abound  have  the  same  original.  As  knowledge  I  ^ 
advances,  pleasure  passes  from  the  eye  to  tJie  I 
ear,  but  returns  as  it  declines,  from  the  ear  to  ' 
the  eye.  Those  to  whom  our  author's  labouins 
were  exhibited,  had  more  skill  in  pomm  or  pro- 
cessions than  in  poetical  lang^ua^,  and  perhaps 
wanted  some  visible  and  discrimmated  events,  as 
comments  on  the  dialogue.  He  knew  how  he 
should  most  please ;  and  whether  his  practice  \s 
more  agreeable  to  nature^  or  whether  his  exam- 
ple has  prejudiced  the  nation,  we  still  find  that 
on  our  stage  something  must  be  done  as  'well  as 
said,  and  inactive  declamation  is  very  coldly 
heard,  however  musical  or  elegant,  passionate  ixt 
sublime. 

Voltaire  expressed  his  wonder,  that  our  au 
thor's  extravagances  are  endured  by  a  nation 
which  has  seen  the  tragedy  of  "Cato."  Let  him    ^ 
be  answered  that  Addison  speaks  Ifaa  lanffua^ 
ofpoets ;  and  Shakspeare  of  men.    We  find  ii» 
^tJaUl*'  Itinumerabre  oeauties  which  enamour  us 
of  its  author,  but  we  see  nothing  that  acquaints ' 
us  with  human  sentiments  or  human  actions;, 
we  place  it  with  the  fairest  and  the  noblest  pro- 
geny which  judgment  propagates  by  conjunction 
with  learning;   but  "Othefio"  is  the  vigorousf 
and  vivacious  ofi&pring  of  observation  impreg-J 
nated  by  genius.    "Cato"  afifbrds  a  splendid  ex- 
hibition of  artificial  and  fictitious  manners,  and 
delivers  just  and  noble  sentiments,  in  diction 
easy,  elevated,  and  harmonious,  but  its  hopes 
ana  fears  communicate  no  vibration  to  the  heart; 
the  composition  refers  us  only  to  the  writer:  we 
pronounce  the  name  of  Cato,  but  we  think  on 
Addison. 

The  work  of  a  correct  and"  regular  writer  is  a  . 
garden  accurately  formed  and  diUgently  planted, 
varied  with  shades,  and  scented  with  dowers ; 
the  composition  of  Shakspeare  is  a  fores^  in 
which  oaks  extend  their  branches,  and  pines 
tower  in  the  air,  interspersed  sometimes  wxtk 
weeds  and  brambles,  and  sometimes  giving- 
shelter  to  myrtles  and  to  roses ;  filling  the  eye 
with  awful  pomp,  and  gratifying  the  mind  with 
endless  diversity.  Other  poets  display  cabinets 
of  precious  ranties,  minutely  finished,  wrought 
into  shape,  and  polished  into  brightness.  Shak- 
speare opens  a  mine  which  contains  gold  and* 
diamonds  in  unexhaustible  plenty,  thoa^  cloud-  ' 
ed  by  incrustations,  debased  by  impurities,  and 
mingled  with  a  mass  of  meaner  minerals. 

It  has  been  much  disputed,  whether  Shak- 
speare owed  his  excellence  to  his  own  native 
force,  or  whe&er  he  had  the  common  helps  of 
scholastic  education,  the  precepts  of  critical  sci- 
ence, and  the  exampliss  of  ancient  authors. 

There  has  always  prevailed  a  tradition,  that 
Shakspeare  wanted  teaming,  that  he  baud  no 
regular  education,  nor  much  skill  in  the  dead 
languages.  Jonson,  his  friend,  affirms,  that  "  he 
had  small  Latin,  and  less  Greek ;"  who,  besides 
that  he  had  no  imaginable  temptation  to  false- 
hood, wrote  at  a  tiioie  when  the  diaracter  and 
acquisitions  of  Shakspeare  were  known  to  mul-  , 
titudes.  His  evidence  ought  therefore  to  decide' 
the  controversjl  unless  some  testimony  of  eqoal 
forc«  could  be  opposed* 

Some  have  imagined,  that  they  have  dis 
covered  deep  learning  in  many  imitations  of  old 
writers ;  but  the  examples  which  I  have  known, 
uiyed  were  drawn  fiom  books  tnuuUted  m  his 
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tinie ;  or  \rere  such  easy  coincidences  of  thought, 
^  as  \n\\  happen  to  all  who  consider  the  same 
subjects  ;  or  such  remarks  on  life  or  axioms  of 
morality  as  float  in  conversation,  and  are  trans- 
mitted through  the  world  in  proverbial  sen- 
tences. 

I  have  (bund  it  remarked,  that  in  this  impor- 
tant sentence,  Go  before,  PU  foQore,  we  reaid  a 
translation  of  /  pra,  sequar.  I  have  been  told, 
that  when  Caliban,  after  a  pleasing  dream,  says, 
/  cry^d  to  sleep  agaifij  the  author  miitates  Ana- 
creon,  who  had,  like  every  other  man,  the  same 
wish  on  the  same  occasion. 

There  are  a  few  passages  which  may  pass  for 
imitations,  but  so  few  that  the  exception  onl^ 
confirms  the  rule;  he  obtained  them  from  acci- 
dental Quotations,  or  by  oral  communications, 
and  vjt  ne  used  what  he  had,  would  have  used 
more  if  he  had  obtained  it 

The  "Comedy  of  Errors"  isconfessedly  taken 
from  the  Menetekmi  of  Plantus  ;  from  the  only 
play  of  Plautns  which  was  then  in  Ejiglish. 
What  can  be  more  probable,  than  that  he  who 
copied  that,  would  have  copied  more ;  but  that 
those  which  were  not  translated  were  inaccessi- 
ble? 

Whether  he  knew  the  modem  hmguages,  is 
uncertain.  That  his  plays  have  some  French 
scenes,  proves  but  little ;  he  might  easily  pro- 
cure them  to  be  written,  and  probably,  even 
though  he  had  known  the  language  in  the 
common  de^rrec,  he  could  not  have  written  it 
without  assistance.  In  the  story  of  ''Romeo 
and  Juliet,"  he  is  observed  to  have  followed 
the  English  translation,  where  it  deviates  from 
the  Italian :  but  this  on  the  other  part  proves 
nothing  against  his  knowledge  of  the  onginal. 
^He  was  to  copy,  not  what  he  knew  himself, 
4  but  what  was  known  to  his  audience. 

It  is  most  likely  that  he  had  learned  Latin 
sufficiently  to  make  him  acquainted  with  con- 
struction, but  that  he  never  advanced  to  an  easy 
pemsal  of  the  Roman  authors.  Concerning 
nis  skill  in  modem  languages,  I  can  find  no 
sufficient  ground  of  determination :  but  as  no 
imitations  of  French  or  Italian  authors  have 
been  discovered,  though  the  Italian  poetry  was 
then  high  in  esteem,  I  am  inclined  to  believe, 
that  he  read  little  more  than  English,  and  chose 
for  his  fables  only  such  tales  as  he  found  trans- 
lated. 

That  much  knowledge  is  scattered  over  his 
works,  is  very  justly  observed  by  Pope  ;  but  it 
is  often  anich  knowledge  as  books  did  not  supply. 
He  that  will  understand  Shakspeare,  must  not 
•  be  content  to  study  him  in  the  closet ;  he  must 
look  for  his  meaning  sometimes  among  the 
sports  of  the  field,  and  sometimes  among  th& 
manufactures  of  the  shop. 

There  is,  however,  proof  enough  that  he  was 
a  very  diligent  n^ader ;  nor  was  our  language 
then  so  indigent  of  books,  but  that  he  might  very 
iibcrally  indulge  his  curiosity  without  excursion 
into  foreign  literature.  Many  of  the  Roman  ao- 
thors  were  translated,  and  some  of  the  Greek ; 
the  Reformation  had  filled  the  kingdom  with  the- 
olo'vicnl  learning ;  most  of  the  t(^cs  of  human 
disquisition  had  found  English  writers;  and 
poetry  had  been  cultivated,  not  only  with  dili* 
gence,  but  success.  This  was  a  stock  of  know- 
ledge sufficient  for  a  mind  ci^iable  <^  appro- 
TttiatiDg  and  improving  it 


But  the  greater  part  of  his  excellence  was  the 
product  of  nis  own  genius.    He  found  the  Eng- 
lish stage  in  a  state  of  the  utmost  rudeness ;  no  ' 
essays,  either  in  tragedy  or  comedy,  had  appear- ^  ^ 
ed,  from  which  it  could  be  discovered  to  what 
degree  of  delight  either  one  or  the  other  might 
be  carried.    Neither  character  nor  dialogiie  were 
yet  understood.     Shakspeare  may  be  truly  said 
to  have  introduced  them  both  amongst  us,  and  ' 
in  some  of  his  happier  scenes  to  have  carried 
them  both  to  the  utmost  height 

By  what  gradations  of  improvement  he  pro- 
ceeaed  is  not  easily  known ;  for  the  chronology 
of  his  works  is  yet  unsettled.  Rowe  is  of  opi- 
nion, that  "  perhaps  we  are  not  to  look  for  m» 
beginning  like  those  of  other  writers,  in  his 
least  perfect  works ;  art  had  so  httle,  and  nature 
so  large,  a  share  in  what  he  did,  that  for  aught 
I  know,"  says  he,  *'the  performances  of  his 
youth,  as  they  were  the  most  vigorous,  were  the 
best"  But  the  power  of  nature  is  only  the 
power  of  using  to  any  certain  purpose  the  mate- 
rials which  diligence  procures,  or  opportunity 
supplies.  Nature  gives  no  man  knowledge,  and 
when  images  are  collected  by  study  and  experi- 
ence, can  only  assist  in  combining  or  applying 
them.  Shakspeare,  however  favoured  by  nature, 
could  impart  only  what  he  had  learned ;  and  as* 
he  must  increase  his  ideas,  like  other  mortals, 
by  gradual  acquisition,  he,  like  them,  grew  wiser 
as  he  grew  older,  could  display  life  better  as  he 
knew  it  more,  and  instract  with  more  efficacy 
as  he  was  himself  more  amply  instructed. 

There  is  a  vigilance  of  observation  and  accu- 
racy of  distinction  which  books  and  precepts 
cannot  confer ;  from  this  almost  aU  original  and 
outive  excellence  proceeds.  Shakspeare  must 
have  looked  upon  mankind  with  perspicacity,  in 
the  highest  degree  curious  and  attentive.  Other 
writers  borrow  their  characters  from  preceding- 
writers,  and  diversify  them  only  by  the  acci- 
dental appendages  of  present  manners ;  the  dress 
is  a  little  varied!  but  the  body  is  the  same.  Our 
author  has  both  matter  and  form  to  provide; 
for,  except  the  characters  of  Chaucer,  to  whom' 
I  think  he  is  not  much  indebted,  there  were  no 
writcra  in  English,  and  perhaps  not  many  in 
other  modern  fangnages,  which  showed  life  in^ 
its  native  coloure. 

The  contest  about  the  original  benevolence  or  * 
malignity  of  man  had  not  yet  commenced.  Spe> 
culation  had  not  yet  attempted  to  analyze  the 
mind,  to  trace  the  passions  to  their  sources,  to 
unfold  the  seminal  principlips  of  vice  and  virtue, 
or  sound  the  depths  of  the  heart  for  the  motives 
of  action.  All  those  inquiries,  which  from  the 
time  that  human  nature  became  the  fashionable  * 
atpdy,  have  been  made  sometimes  with  nice  dis- 
cernment, but  often  with  idle  subtilty,  were  yet 
unattempted.  The  tales,  with  which  the  infancy 
of  learning  was  satisfied,  exhibited  only  the  su- 
perficial appearances  of  action,  related  the  events, 
out  omittea  the  causes,  and  were  formed  for  such 
as  delighted  in  wonders  rather  than  in  truth. 
Mankind  was  not  then  to  be  studied  in  the  clo- 
set ;  he  that  would  know  the  world  was  under 
the  necessity  of  gleaning  his  own  remarks,  .hy- 
mingling  as  ne  could  in  fts  business  and  amuse-^ 
ments. 

Boyle  congratulated  himself  upon  his  higb 
birth,  because  it  favoured  his  curiosity,  by  faci- 
litatisg  bis  access.    Shakspeare  haano  fuch 
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advanto^ ;  he  oame  to  London  a  needy  adven- 

tiiror,  and  lived  for  a  time  by  very  mean  employ- 
Iments.     Many  works  of  genius  and  learning 

'have  been  performed  in  states  of  life  that  appear 
'  very  little  favourable  to  thought  or  to  inquiry ;  so 
•  many,  that  he  who  considers  them,  is  inclined  to 

thinii  that  he  sees  enterprize  and  perseverance 

Sredominating  over  all  external  agency,  and  bid- 
ing help  and  hindrance  vanish  before  them. 
The  genius  of  Shakspcare  was  not  to  be  de- 
pressed by  the  weight  of  poverty,  nor  limited  by 
the  narrow  conversation  to  which  men  in  want 
are  inevitably  condemned ;  the  incumbrances  of 
his  fortune  were  shaken  from  his  mind,  as  dew- 
dropa  from  a  lum*s  inane. 

Though  he  had  so  many  difficulties  to  en- 
counter, and  so  little  assii^tance  to  surmount 
them,  he  has  been  able  to  obtain  an  exact  know* 
ledge  of  many  modes  of  life,  and  many  casts  of 
native  dispositions;    to  vary  them  with  ^eat 
multiplicity ;  to  mark  them  by  nice  distinctions ; 
and  to  show  them  in  full  view  by  proper  com- 
binations.   In  this  part  of  his  performances  he 
had  none  to  imitate,  but  has  been  himself  imi- 
tated by  all  succeeding  writers ;  and  it  may  be 
Moubted,  whether  from  all  his  successors  more 
maxims  of  theoretical  knowledge,  or  more  rules 
of  practical  prudence,  can  be  collected,  than  he 
alone  has  given  to  his  country. 
Nor  was  his  attention  confined  to  the  actions 
^     of  men ;  he  was  an  exact  surveyor  of  the  inani- 
'  *  mate  world  ;  his  descriptions  have  always  some 
pecuharitjes,  gathered  by  contemplating  things 

*  as  they  really  exist  It  may  be  observed  that 
the  olaest  poete  of  many  nations  preserve  their 
reputation,  and  that  the  following  generations  of 

,  wit,  after  a  short  celebrity,  sink  into  oblivion. 

,  The  first,  whoever  they  be,  must  take  their 

;  sentiments  and  descriptions  immediately  from 

,  knowledge ;  the  resen\l^nce  is  therefore  just, 
their  descriptions  are  veRf.ed  by  every  eye,  and 

'  their  sentiments  acknowledged  by  every  breast. 
Those  whom  their  fame  invites  to  the  same  stu- 
dies, copy  partly  them,  and  partly  nature,  till 
the  books  of  one  age  gain  such  authority,  as  to 
stand  in  the  place  of  nature  to  another,  and  imi- 
tation^  always  deviating  a  Uttle,  becomes  at  last 
capricioaa  and  casual.  Shakspeare.  whether 
life  or  nature  be  his  subject,  shows  plainly  that 
he  has  seen  with  his  own  eyes;  he  gives  the 
image  which  he  receives,  not  weakened  or  dis- 
torted by  the  intervention  of  any  other  mind ;  the 
ignorant  feel  his  representations  to  be  just,  and 
the  learned  see  that  they  are  complete. 

Perhaps  it  would  not  be  easy  to  find  any  au- 
thor, except  Homer,  who  invented  so  much  as 

/  Shakspeare,  who  so  much  advanced  the  studies 
which  he  cultivated,  or  effused  so  much  novelty 
upon  his  age  or  country.  The  form,  the  charac- 
ters, the  language,  and  the  shows  of  the  Eng- 
lish drama,  are  his.  "  He  seems,*^  says  Dennis, 
**  to  have  been  the  verjr  original  of  our  English 
tragical  harmony,  that  is,  the  harmony  of  blank 
▼erse,  diversified  oflen  by  dissyllable  and  tris- 
syllable  terminations.  For  the  diversity  distin- 
^isbes  it  from  heroic  harmony,  and  by  bringing 
it  nearer  to  common  use  makes  it  more  proper 
to  gain  attention,  and  more  fit  for  action  and 
dialogue.  Such  verse  we  make  when  we  are 
writing  prose ;  we  make  such  verse  in  common 
conversation.'' 
I  know  not  whether  this  praise  is  rigorously 


just.  The  dissyliahle  termuMtion.  wbicfa  tiie 
critic  riffhtly  appropriates  to  the  drama,  is  to 
be  found,  though,  I  think,  not  in  **  Gorboduc.** 
which  is  confessedly  before  our  author ;  yet  id 
**  Hieronymo,"'*  of  which  the  date  is  not  certain, 
but  which  there  is  reason  to  believe  at  least  aa 
old  as  his  earliest  plays.  This  however  is  cer- 
tain, that  he  is  the  first  who  taught  either  tra- 
gedy or  comedy  to  please,  there  being  no  thea- 
trical piece  of^any  older  writer,  of  which  the 
name  is  known,  except  to  anUquaries  and  col- 
lectors of  books,  which  are  sought  because  they 
are  scarce,  and  would  not  have  been  scarce,  had 
they  been  much  esteemed. 

To  him  we  must  ascribe  the  praise,  unless 
Spenser  may  divide  it  with  him,  of  havmg  first 
discovered  to  how  much  smoo^ess  and  har- 
mony  the  English  language  could  be  softened.. 
He  nas  speeches,  perhaps  sometimes  scenes, 
which  have  all  the  delicacy  of  Rowe,  without 
his  eflfeminacy.  He  endeavours  indeed  com- 
monly to  strike  by  the  force  and  vigour  of  hia- 
dialogue,  but  he  never  executes  his  purpose  bet- 
ter, than  when  he  tries  to  sooth  by  softness. 

Yet  it  must  be  at  last  confessed,  that  as  we 
owe  every  thing  to  him,  he  owes  something  to 
us ;  that  if  much  of  his  praise  is  paid  by  per- 
ception and  judgment,  much  is  likewise  given  by 
custom  and  veneration.  We  fix  our  eyes  upon 
his  graces,  and  turn  them  from  his  deiormities, 
and  endure  in  him  what  we  should  in  anothei 
loathe  or  despise.  If  we  endured  without  prais- 
ing, respect  for  the  father  of  our  drama  might 
excuse  us ;  but  I  have  seen,  in  the  book  of  some 
modem  critic,  a  collection  of  anomalies  which 
show  that  he  has  corrupted  language  by  every 
mode  of  depravation,  but  which  liis  adnurer  haia 
accumulated  as  a  monument  of  honour. 

He  has  scenes  of  undoubted  and  perpetual 
excellence  ;  but  perhaps  not  one  play,  which,  if  .« 
it  were  now  exhibited  as  the  work  oi  a  contem- 

r»rary^  writer,  would  be  heard  to  the  condusion. 
am  indeed  far  from  thinking,  that  his  works 
were  wrought  to  his  own  ideas  of  perfection;^ 
when  they  were  such  as  would  satisfy  the  au-^ 
dience,  they  satisfied  the  writer.  It  is  seldom,' 
that  authors,  though  more  studious  of  fame  than 
Shakspeare,  rise  much  above  the  standard  of 
their  own  age ;  to  add  a  little  to  what  is  besL 
will  always  be  sufficient  for  present  praise,  ana 
those  who  find  themselves  exalted  into  &me,  are 
wilhng  to  credit  their  encomiasts,  and  to  spare- 
the  labour  of  contending  with  themselves. 

It  does  not  appear  that  Shakspeare  thought 
his  works  wortny  of  posterity^  that  he  levied 
any  ideal  tribute  upon  future  times,  or  had  any    • 
further  prospect,  than  of  present  popularity  ana  J 

Erofit  When  his  plays  had  been  acted,  his 
ope  was  at  an  end ;  he  solicited  no  addition  oi 
honour  from  the  reader.  He  therefore  made 
no  scruple  to  repeat  the  same  jeste  in  many  dia- 
logues, or  to  entangle  different  plote  by  the  same 
knot  of  perplexity ;  which  may  be  at  least  for- 
given him,  by  those  who  recollect,  that  of  Con- 
greve's  four  comedies,  two  are  concluded  by  a 
marriage  in  a  mask,  by  a  deception,  which  per- 
haps never  hawened,  and  which,  whether  Ixkdy 
or  not,  he  did  not  invent 


*  It  appears,  from  the  induction  of  Ben  Jchmob**  **  Bar 
iholomew  Fair,'*  to  have  beea  acted  hefim  the  year 
1600 — SUeteiu. 
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So  iwreleM  was  this  gttiat  poet  of  future  fame, 
that,  though  he  retired  to  ease  and  plenty,  while 
he  was  yet  little  declined  into  tke  vale  of  yewrSf 
before  he  could  be  disrated  with  fatigue,  or 
disabled  by  infirmity,  he  made  no  collection  of 
his  works,  nor  desired  to  rescue  those  that  had 
been  already  published  from  the  depravations 
that  obscured  them,  or  secure  to  the  rest  a  bet- 
ter destiny,  by  gireiv^them  to  the  world  in  their 
genuine  state." 

Of  the  plays  which  bear  the  name  of  Shak- 
speare  in  the  late  editions,  the  greater  part  were 
not  published  till  about  seven  years  after  his 
death ;  and  the  few  which  appeared  in  his  life 
are  apparently  thrust  into  the  world  without  the 
care  ot  the  author,  and  therefore  probably  with- 
out his  knowledge. 

Of  all  the  pub&hers,  clandestine  or  professed, 
the  negligence  and  unskilfiilness  has  by  the  late 
revisers  been  sufficiently  shown.  The  faults  of 
all  are  indeed  numerous  and  gross,  and  have  not 
only  corrupted  many  passages  perhaps  beyond 
recovery,  but  have  brought  others  into  suspicion 
which  are  only  obscured  by  obsolete  phraseo- 
logy, or  bv  the  writer's  unskiUiilness  and  afiec- 
tation.  To  alter  is  more  easy  than  to  explain, 
and  temerity  is  a  more  common  quality  than 
diligence.  Those  who  saw  that  they  must  em- 
ploy conjecture  to  a  certain  degree,  were  willing 
to  mdulge  it  a  little  further.  Had  the  author 
published  his  own  works,  we  should  have  sat 
quietly  down  to  disentangle  his  intricacies,  and 
dear  his  obscurities ;  but  now  we  tear  what  we 
cannot  loose,  and  eject  what  we  happen  not  to 
understand. 

The  &olts  are  more  than  could  have  hap- 
pened without  the  concurrence  of  many  causes. 
The  atyle  of  Sbakspeare  was  in  itself  un- 
^  grammatical,  perolezed,  and  obscure ;  his  works 
V^'  were  transcnbea  for  the  players  by  those 
who  may  be  supposed  to  have  seldom  under- 
stood them ;  they  were  transmitted  by  copiers 
equally  unskilful  who  still  multipliea  errors; 
they  were  perhaps  sometimes  mutilated  by  the 
actors,  for  the  sake  of  shortening  the  speeches ; 
and  were  at  last  printed  without  correction  of 
the  press. 

In  this  state  they  remained,  not  as  Dr.  War- 
burton  supposes,  because  they  were  unregarded, 
but  because  the  editor's  art  was  not  yet  applied 
to  modern  languages,  and  our  ancestors  were 
accustomed  to  so  much  negligence  of  English 
printers,  that  they  cquld  very  patiently  endure 
It  At  last  an  .edition  was  undertaken  by  Rowe ; 
not  because  a  poet  was  to  be  published  by  a 
poet,  for  Rowe  seems  to  have  thought  very  little 
on  correction  or  explanation ;  but  that  our  au- 
thor's works  might  appear  like  those  of  his  fra- 
ternity, with  the  appendages  of  a  life  and  re- 
commendatory preface.  Rowe  has  been  cla- 
morously blamed  for  not  performing  what  he  did 
not  undertake;  and  it  is  time  that  justice  be 
done  him,  by  confeessing  that  though  he  seems 
to  have  haa  no  thought  of  corruption  beyond 
the  printer's  errors,  yet  he  has  made  many  emen- 
dations, if  they  were  not  made  before,  which  his 
successors  have  received  withoi:^  acknowledg- 
ment, and  which,  if  they  had  produced  them, 
would  have  filled  pages  and  pages  with  censures 
of  the  stupidity  by  which  the  faults  were  com- 
mitted, with  displays  of  the  absurdities  which 
they  involved,  with  ostentatious  exposition  of 


the  new  readinj^)  and  self-congntulations  on  the 
happiness  of  discovering. 

As  of  the  other  editors  I  have  preserved  tbo 
prefaces,  I  have  likewise  borrowed  the  author's 
life  from  Rowe,  though  not  written  with  much 
elegance  or  spirit ;  it  relates,  however,  what  is 
now  to  be  known,  and  therefore  deserves  to  pass 
through  aU  succeeding  publications. 

The  nation  had  been  for  many  years  content 
enough  with  Mr.  Rowe's  performance,  when 
Mr.  Fope  made  them  acquainted  with  the  true 
state  ot  Shakspeare's  text,  showed  that  it  was 
extremely  corrupt,  and  save  reason  to  hope  that 
there  were  means  of  reforming  it    He  collated 
the  old  copies,  which  none  had  thought  to  ez« 
amino  before,  and  restored  many  Unes  to  their     . 
integrity ;  but,  by  a  very  coinpendious  criticism,  /  ' 
he  rejected  whatever  he  disliked,  and  thought  . 
more  of  amputation  than  of  cure.  ' 

I  know  not  why  he  is  commended  by  Dr. 
Waiburton  for  distinguishing  the  genuine  from 
the  spurious  plays.  In  this  choice  he  exerted 
no  judgment  of  his  own ;  the  plays  which  he 
received,  were  given  by  Homines  and  Condel, 
the  first  editors ;  and  those  which  he  rejected, 
though,  according  to  the  licentiousness  of  the 
press  in  those  times,  they  were  printed  during 
Shakspeare's  life,  with  his  name,  had  beenomit- 
ted  by  his  friends,  and  were  never  added  to  his 
works  before  the  edition  of  1664,  from  which 
they  were  copied  by  the  later  printers. 

This  is  a  work  which  Pope  seems  to  have 
thought  unworthy  of  his  abilities,  being  not  able 
to  suppress  his  contempt  of  the  duU  duly  ^  ony 
editor.    Heunderstood  but  half  his  undertaking. 
The  duty  of  a  collator  is  indeed  dull,  yet,  likec 
other  tedious  tasks,  is  very  necessary :  but  anj 
emendatory  critic  would  ill  discharge  his  duty,) 
without  qualities  very  different  from  dulness.  i 
In  perusing  a  corrupted  piece,  he  must  have  be-l 
fore  him  all  possibilities  of  meaning,  with  all  ; 
possibilities  of  expression.    Such  must  be  his ; 
comprehension  of  thought,  and  such  his  copious-  \ 
ness  of  language.    Out  of  many  reading  poesi- ; 
ble,  he  must  be  able  to  select  that  which  best  * 
suits  with  the  taste,  opinions,  and  modes  of  Ian- 1 
guage  prevailing  in  every  age,  and  with  his  au- ; 
thor's  particular  cast  of  thought,  and  turn  of  ex- , 
pression.  Such  must  be  his  knowledge,  and  such ' 
nis  taste.    Conjectural  criticism  demands  more^^^ 
than  humanity  possesses,  and  he  that  exercises t^ 
it  with  most  praise,  has  very  frequent  need  of/ 
indulgence.    Let  us  now  be  told  no  more  of  the  | 
dull  duty  of  an  editor. 

Confidence  is  the  common  consequence  of 
success.  They  whose  excellence  of  any  kind 
has  been  loudly  celebrated,  are  ready  to  conclude  j 
that  their  powers  are  universal,  rope's  edition 
fell  below  his  own  expectations,  and  he  was  so 
much  offended  when  he  was  found  to  have  lefl 
any  thing  for  others  to  do,  that  he  passed  the 
latter  part  of  his  life  in  a  state  of  hostility  with 
verbal  criticism. 

I  have  retained  all  his  notes,  that  no  fragment 
of  so  great  a  writer  may  be  lost ;  his  prefaccL 
valuable  alike  for  elegance  of  composition  and 
justness  of  remark,  and  containing  a  general 
criticisim  on  his  author,  so  extensive  that  little 
can  be  added,  and  so  exact  that  little  can  be 
disputed,  every  editor  has  an  interest  to  sup- 
press, but  that,  every  reader  would  demand  its 
insertion. 
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.  Pope  wafl  succeeded  by  Theobald,  a  man  of 
,  narrow  comprehension,  and  small  acquisitions, 
with  no  native  and  intrinsic  splendour  of  genius, 
with  Kttle  of  the  artificial  light  of  learning,  but 
zealous  for  minute  accuracy,  and  not  negiij^ent 
in  pursuing  it  He  collated  the  ancient  copies, 
and  rectified  many  errors.  A  man  so  anxiously 
sqrupulous  might  have  been  expected  to  do  more, 
but  what  little  he  did  was  commonly  right 

In  his  reports  of  copies  and  editions  he  is  not 
to  bo  trusted  without  examination.  He  speaks 
sometimes  indefinitely  of  copies,  when  he  has 
only  one.  In  his  enumeration  of  editions,  he 
mentions  the  two  first  folios  as  of  high,  and  the 
third  folio  as  of  middle  authority ;  but  the  truth 
is,  that  the  first  is  eauivalent  to  all  others,  and 
that  the  rest  only,  deviate  from  it  by  the  prin- 
ter's negligence.  Whoever  has  any  of  the  folios, 
has  all,  excepting  those  diversities  which  mere 
reiteration  oi  editions  will  produce.  I  collated 
them  all  at  the  beginning,  but  afterwards  used 
only  the  first 

Of  his  notes  I  have  generally  retained  those 
which  he  retained  himself  in  his  second  edition, 
except  when  they  -were  confuted  by  subsequent 
annotators,  or  were  too  minute  to  merit  preser- 
vation. I  have  sometimes  adapted  his  restora- 
tion of  a  commat,  without  inserting  the  pancj^ryric 
in  which  he  celebrated  himself  for  his  achieve- 
ment The  exuberant  excrescence  of  his  diction 
I  have  often  lopped,  his  triumphant  exultations 
over  Pope  and  Rowe  I  have  sometimes  sup- 
presssed,  and  his  contemptible  ostentation  I 
nave  frequently  concealed  ;  but  I  have  in  some 
places  snown  him,  as  he  would  have  shown 
nimself,  for  the  reader's  diversion,  that  the  in- 
flated emptiness  of  some  notes,  may  justify  or 
excuse  the  contraction  of  the  rest 

Theobald,  thus  weak  and  ignorant,  thus  mean 
and  faithless,  thus  petulant  and  ostentatious,  by 
the  good  luck  of  hainng  Pope  for  his  enemy,  has 
escaped^  and  esca{|>ed  alone,  with  reputation, 
from  this  undertaking.  So  willingly  does  the 
world  support  those  who  solicit  favour,  against 
those  who  command  reverence ;  and  so  easily  is 
he jpraised  whom  no  man  can  envy. 

Uur  author  fell  then  into  the  hands  of  Sir 
Thomas  Hanmer,  the  Oxford  editor,  a  man,  in 
my  opinion,  eminently  qualified  by  nature  for 
such  studies.    He  had,  what  is  the  first  requi- 
site to  emendator^  criticism^  that  intuition  by 
which  the  poet's  intention  is  immediately  dis- 
covered, and  that  dexterity  of  intellect  which 
despatches  its  work  by  the  easiest  means.    He 
had  undoubtedly  read  much ;  his  acquaintance 
with  customs,  opinions,  and  traditions,  seems  to 
have  been  large ;  and  he  is  often  learned  without 
show.    He  s^dom  passes  what  he  does  not  un* 
derstand,  without  an  attempt  to  find  or  to  make 
a  meaning,  and  sometimes  hastily  makes  what  a 
little  more  attendon  would  have  found.    He  is 
solicitous  to  reduce  to  grammar  what  he  could 
^  not  be  sure  that  his  author  intended  to  be  gram- 
/   matical.    Shakspeare  regarded  more  the  series 
i    of  ideas,  than  of  words ;   and  his  language,  not 
\     being  desired  for  the  reader's  desk,  was  all 
I     that  he  desired  it  to  be,  if  it  conveyed  his  inean- 
1    Uig  to  the  audience. 

V  Hanmer's  care  of  the  metre  has  been  too  vio- 
lently censured.  He  found  tlie  measure  reformed 
in  so  many  passages  by  the  j^lcnt  labours  of 
some  editors,  with  the  silent «cquiescencc  of  the. 


rest,  that  he  thought  himself  allowed  to  extend 
a  little  iiirther  the  licence,  which  had  already 
been  carried  so  far  without  reprehension;  and 
of  his  corrections  in  general,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, that  they  are  oflen  juait,  and  made  com- 
monly with  the  least  possible  violation  of  the 
text 

But,  by  inserting  his  emendations,  whether 
invented  or  borrowed,  into  the  page,  without  any 
notice  of  varying  copies,  he  has  appropriated  thte 
labour  of  his  predecessors,  and  made  his  own 
edition  of  little  authority.  His  confidence  in- 
deed, both  in  himself  and  others,  was  too  great ; 
he  supposes  all  to  be  right  that  was  done  by 
Pope  and  Theobald ;  he  seems  not  to  suspect  a 
critic  of  fallibility;  and  it  was  but  reasonaUe 
that  he  should  claim  what  he  so  liberally  granted. 

As  he  never  writes  witliout  careful  inquiry', 
and  diligent  consideration,  i  have  received  all  his 
notes,  and  believe  that  every  reader  will  wish  for 
more. 

Of  the  last  editor  it  is  more  diflicnlt  to  speak. 
Respect  is  due  to  high  place,  tenderness  to  living 
reputation,  and  veneration  to  getnus  and  iearrt- 
ing;  but  he  cannot  be  justly  oflfended  at  that 
liberty  of  which  he  has  himself  so  freqaently 
given  an  example,  nor  very  scJicitons  what  is 
tfiou^ht  of  notes,  which  he  ought  never  to  hare 
considered  as  part  of  his  serious  employments, 
and  which,  I  suppose,  ennce  the  ardour  of  com- 
position is  remitted,  he  no  longer  numbers  among 
nis  happy  effusions. 

The  original  and  predominant  error  of  his 
commentary,  is  acquiescence  in  his  first  thoughts ; 
that  precipitation  which  is  produced  by  con- 
sciousness of  quick  discernment ;  and  (hat  eofo- 
fidence  which  presumes  to  do,  by  surveying  the 
surface,  what  labour  only  can  perform,  by  pene- 
trating the  bottom.  His  notes  exhibit  soinetimes 
perverse  interpretations,  and  sometimes  improba- 
ble conjectures ;  he  at  one  time  gives  the  autluir 
more  profundity  of  meaning  than  the  sentence 
admits,  and  at  another  discovers  absurdities, 
where  the  sense  is  plain  to  every  other  reader. 
But  his  emendations  are  likewise  often  faappj 
and  just;  and  his  inteipretationofobscare  pas- 
sages learned  and  sagacious. 

Of  his  notes,  I  have  commonly  rejected  those 
against  which  the  general  voice  of  the  public  has 
exclaimed,  or  which  their  own  incongruity  im 
mediately  condemns,  and  which,  I  suppose,  the 
author  himself  would  desire  to  be  forgotten.  Of 
the  rest,  to  part  I  have  given  the  hi^Kit  appro- 
bation, by  inserting  the  ofifered  reading  in  the 
text;  part  I  have  lefl  to  the  judgment  of  the 
reader,  as  doubtful,  though  specious ;  and  pan  I 
have  censured  without  reserve,  but  I  am  ante 
without  bitterness  of  malice,  and,  I  hope,  with- 
out wantonness  of  insult 

It  is  no  pleasure  to  me,  in  revising  my  volumes 
to  observe  how  much  paper  is  wasted  in  confu 
tation.  Whoever  considers  the  revolutions  ot 
learning,  and  the  various  questions  of  greater  or 
less  importance,  upon  which  wit  and  reason  have 
exercised  their  powers,  must  lament  the  un$$<ic- 
cessfulness  of  inquiry,  and  the  slow  advance,*-  <A 
truth,  when  6e  reflects  that  great  part  o^  the 
labour  of  every  writer  is  only  the  destruction  <jf 
those  that  went  before  him.  The  first  care  iif 
the  builder  of  a  new  sjrstem,  is  to  demoliifh  the 
fiibrics  which  are  standing.  The  chief  desire  of 
him  that  comments  an  author  is  to  &how  how 
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knuch  other  oommentatora  have  corrupted  and 
obscured  him.  The  opinions  prevalent  in  ohe 
[  a^,  as  truths  above  the  reach  of  controversy,  are 
confuted  and  rejected  in  another,  and  rise  a^rain 
lo  reception  in  remoter  times.  Thus  the  hmnan 
mind  is  kept  in  motion  without  proirrcss.  Thus 
aometlmes  truth  and  error,  and  sometimes  con- 
trarieties of  error,  lake  each  other's  place  by  re- 
ciprocal **vasion.  The  tide  of  seeming  know- 
ledge, wft!ch  is  poXired  over  one  generation,  re- 
tires and  leaves  another  naked  and  barren ;  the 
sudden  meteors  of  intellii^ence,  which  for  a  while 
appear  to  shoot  their  beams  into  the  regions  of 
oDscurity,  on  a  sudden  withdraw  their  lustre,  and 
leave  mortals  aj^ain  to  grope  their  way. 

These  elevations  and  depressions  of  renown, 
and  the  contradictions  to  wnich  all  improvers  of 
knowledge  must  for  ever  be  exposed,  since  they 
are  not  escaped  by  the  highest  and  brightest  of 
mankind,  may  surely  be  endured  with  patience 
b}'  critics  and  annotators,  who  can  rank  them- 
selves but  as  the  satellites  of  their  authors.  How 
canst  thou  beg  for  life,  says  Homer's  hero  to  hitf 
captive,  when  thou  knowest  that  thou  art  now  to 
suffer  only  what  must  another  day  be  Buffered 
by  Achilles  ? 

Dr.  Warburton  hid  a  Aame  sufficient  to  con- 
fer celebrity  to  those  who  could  exalt  themselves 
into  antagonists,  and  his  notes  have  raised  a 
clamour  too  loud  to  be  distinct  His  chief  assail- 
ants are  the  authors  of  "The  Cartons  of  Criti- 
cism,*' and  of  "  The  Revisal  oi  Shakspeare*s 
Text ;"  of  whom  one  ridicules  his  errors  with  airy 
petulance,  suitable  enough  to  the  levity  of  the 
controversy ;  the  other  attacks  them  with  gloomy 
malignity,  as  if  he  were  dragging  to  justice  an 
assassin  or  incendiary.  The  one  stings  like  a 
fly,  sucks  a  little  blood,  takes  a  gay  flutter,  and 
returns  for  more  j  the  other  bites  like  a  viper, 
and  would  be  glad  to  leave  inflammations  and 
gangrene  behind  him<  When  I  think  on  one, 
with  his  confederates,  I  remember  the  danger  of 
Coriolanus,  who  was  afraid  (hat  fyris  with  spUSy 
and  boys  with  stones^  should  slay  him  in  puny  battle  ; 
when  the  other  crosses  my  imagination,  I  re- 
mehiber  the  prodigy  in  Macbeth  : 

A  falcon  towering  in  hifl  pride  of  place, 
Waa  by  a  mousing  owl  hawlcM  ac  and  klll*d. 

Let  me  however  do  them  justice.  One  is  a 
wit,  and  one  a  scholar.'*  They  have  both  shown 
acuieness  sufficient  in  the  discovery  of  faults, 
and  have  both  advanced  some  probable  interpre- 
tations of  obscure  passages;  but  when  they 
aspire  to  conjecture  and  emendation,  it  appears 
how  falsely  we  all  estimate  our  own  abilities, 
and  the  litde  which  they  have  been  able  to  per- 
form might  have  taught  them  more  candour  to 
the  endeavours  of  others. 

Before  Dr.  Warburton's  edition,  "Critical 
Observations  on  Shakspeare**  had  been  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  tJpton,t  a  man  skilled  in  lan- 
guages, and  acquainted  with  books^  but  who 
seems  to  have  had  no  great  vigour  of^  genius,  or 

♦  It  is  extraordinary  that  this  gentleman  ahonld  at- 
tempt ao  voluminous  a  work  as  tho  Rovisal  of  Shak- 
apeare's  Text,  when  ho  tells  us  in  his  preface,  '•  he  was 
not  80  fortunate  as  Ui  be  furnishoil  with  cither  of  the 
folio  edition!*,  much  less  any  of  the  anrirnl  quartos : 
and  even  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer's  jwrf'rmance  waa 
known  to  him  only  by  Dr.  Warburton's  reprcscnution." 

f  Republished  by  him  in  1748,  after  Dr.  Warburion's 
edition,  with  alterations,  8te  SUevens. 
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nicety  of  taste.  Many  of  his  explanations  are 
curious  and  useful,  but  he  likewise,  though  he 
professed  to  oppose  the  licentious  confidence  of 
editors,  and  acihere  to  the  old  copies,  is  unable 
to  restrain  the  rage  of  emendation,  though  his 
ardour  is  ill  seconded  by  his  skill.  £very  cold 
empiric,  when  his  heart  is  expanded  by  a  sue 
ccssful  experiment,  swells  into  a  theorist,  and 
the  laborious  collator  at  some  unlucky  moment 
frolics  in  conjecture. 

"  Critical,  historical,  and  explanatory  Notes'* 
have  been  likewise  published  upon  Shakspeare 
by  Dr.  Grey,  whose  diligent  perusal  of  the  old 
English  writers  has  enabled  hun  to  make  some 
useful  observations.  What  he  undertook  he 
has  well  enough  performed :  but  as  he  neither 
attempts  judicial  or  emendatory  criticism,  he 
employs  rather  his  memory  than  his  sagacity. 
It  were  to  be  wished  that  all  would  endeavour 
to  imitate  his  modesty,  who  have  not  been  able 
to  surpass  his  knowledge. 

I  can  sav  with  great  sincerity  of  all  my  prede- 
cessors, what  I  hope  will  hereailer  be  Skud  of  me^ 
that  not  one  has  left  Shakspeare  without  im^ 
provement ;  nor  is  there  one  to  whom  I  have  not 
oeen  indebted  for  assistance  and  information. 
Whatever  I  have  taken  from  them,  it  was  m^' 
intention  to  refer  to  its  original  antiior,  and  it  la 
certain,  that  what  I  have  not  given  to  another,  I 
believ^  wheil  I  wrote  it  to  be  my  own.  In  some 
perhaps  I  have  been  anticipated ;  but  if  I  am 
ever  found  to  encroach  upon  the  remarks  of  any 
other  commentator,  I  am  willing  that  the  honour, 
be  it  more  or  less,  should  be  transferred  to  the 
first  claimant,  for  his  right,  and  his  alone, 
stands  above  dispute ;  the  second  can  prove  hi* 
pretensions  only  to  himself,  nor  can  himself 
always  distinguish  invention,  with  sufficient  cer* 
tainty,  from  recollection. 

They  have  nil  been  treated  by  me  with  can- 
dour, which  they  have  not  been  careful  of  observ- 
ing to  one  another.  It  is  not  easy  to  distx>ver 
from  what  cause  the  acrimony  of  a  scholiast  can 
naturally  proceed.  The  subjects  to  be  discussed 
by  him  are  of  very  small  importance  ;  they  in- 
volve neither  property  nor  lioertyj  nor  favour 
the  interest  of  sect  or  party.  The  various  read- 
ings of  copies,  and  dinerent  interpretations  of  a 
passage,  seem  to  be  questions  that  might  exer 
cise  the  wit,  without  engaging  the  passions.  But 
whether  it  be  that  small  things  make  mean  men 
pToudy  and  vanity  catches  small  occasions;  or 
that  all  contrariety  of  opinion,  even  in  those  that 
can  defend  it  no  longer,  makes  proud  men  angry ; 
there  is  often  found  in  commentators  a  sponta- 
neous strain  of  invective  and  contempt,  more 
ea^r  and  venomous  than  is  vented  by  the  most 
furious  controvertist  in  politics  agamst  those 
whom  he  is  hired  to  defame. 

Perhaps  the  lightness  of  the  matter  may  con- 
duce to  ttie  vehemence  df  the  ftgency  ;  when  the 
truth  to  be  investigated  is  so  near  to  inexistence, 
as  to  escape  attention,  its  bulk  is  to  be  enlarged 
by  rage  and  exclamation:  that  to  which  all 
would  be  indifferent  in  its  original  state,  may 
attract  notice  when  the  fate  of  a  name  is  ap- 
pended to  it.  A  commentator  has  indeed  great 
temptations  to  supply  bv  turbulence  what  he 
wants  of  dignity,  to  beat  nis  little  gold  to  a  spa- 
cious surface,  to  work  that  to  foam  which  no  art 
or  diligence  can  exalt  to  spirit. 
The  notes  which  I  have  bonowed  or  writtw 
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an  eitfaflr  iUnstnitive,  by  which  difficulties  are 
explained ;  or  judicial,  by  whiph  faults  and  beau- 
ties are  remarked ;  or  emendatory,  by  which  de- 
pravations are  corrected. 

The  explanations  transcribed  from  others,  if 
I  do  not  subjoin  any  other  interpretation,  I  sup- 
pose commonly  to  be  right,  at  least  I  intend  by 
acquiescence  to  confess,  that  I  have  nothing 
better  to  propose. 

After  tne  labours  of  all  the  editors,  I  found 
many  passages  which  appeared  to  me  Ukely  to 

'    obstruct  the  greater  number  of  readers,  and 

.'    thought  it  my  duty  to  facilitate  their  passage. 

I  It  is  impossible  for  an  expositor  not  to  write  too 
little  for  some,  and  too  much  for  others.  He  can 
only  judge  what  is  necessary  by  his  own  experi- 
ence ;  and  how  long  soever  he  may  deliberate, 
will  at  last  explain  many  lines  whicn  the  learned 
will  think  impossible  to  be  mistaken,  and  omit 
many  for  which  the  ignorant  will  want  his  help. 
These  are  censures  merely  relative,  and  must 
be  quietly  endured.  I  have  endeavoured  to  be 
neitner  superfluovtelv  copious,  nor  scrupulously 
reserved,  and  hope  tnat  I  have  made  my  author's 
meaning  accessiole  to  many,  who  before  were 
frighted  from  perusing  him,  and  contributed 
something  to  the  public,  by  diffusing  innocent 
and  rational  nleasure. 

The  complete  explanation  of  an  author  not 
systematic  and  consequential,  but  desultory 
and  vagrant,  abounding  in  casual  allusions  and 
lif  ht  hints,  is  not  to  be  expected  from  any  single 
sdiolimst  All  personal  reflections,  when  names 
are  suppressed,  must  be  in  a  few  years  irrecover- 
.  ably  obliterated ;  and  customs,  too  minute  to  at- 
tract the  notice  of  law,  such  as  modes  of  dress, 
formalities  of  conversation,  rules  of  visits,  dispo- 
sition of  furniture,  and  practices  of  ceremony, 
wliich  natumlly  find  places  in  familiar  dialogue, 
are  so  fugitive  and  unsubstantial,  that  they  arc 
not  easily  retained  or  recovered.  What  can  be 
known  will  be  collected  by  chance,  from  the  re- 
cesses of  obscure  and  obsolete  papers,  perused 
commonly  with  some  othet  view.  Of  this  know- 
ledge every  man  has  some,  and  none  has  much  ; 
but  when  an  author  has  engaged  the  public  at- 
tention, those  who  can  add  any  thing  to  his 
illustration,  communicate  their  discovoncs,  andf 
time  produces  what  had  eluded  diligence. 
'  To  time  I  have  been  obliged  to  resign  many 
passages,  which,  though  I  did  not  understand 
them,  will  perhaps  nereafler  be  explamed: 
having,  I  hope,  illustrated  some,  which  others 
have  neglected  or  mistaken,  sometimes  by  short 
remarks,  or  marginal  directions  such  as  every 
editor  has  added  at  his  will,  and  often  by  com- 
ments more  laborious  than  the  matter  will  seem 
to  deserve ;  but  that  which  is  most  difficult,  is 
not  always  most  important,  and  to  an  editor 
nothing  is  a  trifle  by  which  his  author  is  ob- 
■cured. 

The  poetical  beauties  or  defects  I  have  not 
been  very  diligent  to  observe.  Some  plays  have 
more,  and  some  fewer  judicial  observations,  not 
in  proportion  to  their  difference  of  merit,  but 
because  I  gave  this  part  of  my  design  to  chance 
and  to  caprice.  The  reader,  I  heliove,  is  seldom 
pleased  to  find  his  opinion  anticipated ;  it  is 
natural  to  delight  more  in  what  we  find  or 

f  1  make,  than  in  what  we  receive.  Judirment,  like 
I  other  faculties,  is  improved  by  practice,  and  its 

,   ,  advancement  is  hindered  by  submission  to  die- , 


tatorial  decisions,  as  the  memory  growi  torpid 
by  the  use  of  a  table-book.  Some  imitation  is 
however  necessary ;  of  all  skill,  part  is  infused 
by  precept,  and  part  is  obtained  by  habit ;  I  have 
therefore  shown  so  much  as  may  enable  the  can- 
didate for  criticism  to  discover  the  rest. 

To  the  end  of  most  plays  I  have  added  short 
strictures,  containing  a  general  censure  of  faults, 
or  praise  of  excellence ;  in  which  1  uiow  not 
how  much  I  have  concurred  with  the  current 
opinion ;  but  I  have  not,  by  any  afiectatioB  of 
smgularity.  deviated  from  it  Nothing  is  mi- 
nutely ana  particulai)y  examined,  and  there- 
fore it  is  to  be  supposed,  that  in  the  plays  which 
are  condenmed  tliere  is  much  to  be  praised, 
and  in  those  which  are  praised  much  to  he  con- 
demned. 

The  part  of  criticism  in  which  the  whole  sue 
cession  of  editors  has  laboured  with  the  grettest 
diligence,  which  has  occasioned  the  most  arro- 
gant ostentation,  and  excited  the  keenest  acri- 
monVf  is  the  emendation  of  corrupted  paasases, 
to  which  the  public  attention  having  been  first 
drawn  by  the  \iolence  of  the  contention  between 
Pope  and  Theobald,  has  been  continued  by  the 
persecution,  which,  with  a  kind  of  conspiracy, 
lias  been  since  raised  against  all  the  publisheis 
of  Shakspeare. 

That  many  passages  have  passed  in  a  state  of . 
depravation  through  all  the  editions,  is  indubi- 
tably certain ;  of  these  the  restoration  is  only  ta> 
be  attempted  by  collation  of  cc^ies,  or  sagadnr 
of  conjecture.  The  collator's  province  is  eue 
and  easy,  the  conjecturer's  perilous  and  difficult 
Yet  as  the  greater  part  of  the  plays  are  extant 
only  in  one  copy,  the  peril  must  not  be  avoided, 
nor  the  difficulty  refused. 

Of  the  readings  which  this  emulation  of 
amendment  ■  has  uitherto  produced,  some  from 
the  labours  of  every  pubfisher  I  have  advanced 
into  the  text ;  those  are  to  be  considered  as  in 
my  opinion  sufficiently  supported ;  some  I  liave 
rejected  without  mention,  as  evidently  errone- 
ous ;  some  I  have  left  in  the  notes  witnout  cen- 
sure or  approbation,  as  resting  in  equipoise  be- 
tween objection  and  defence :  and  some,  whidi 
seemed  specious  but  not  right,  I  have  inserted 
with  a  suosequent  animadversion. 

Having  classed  the  observations  of  otfiers,  I 
was  at  last  to  try  what  I  could  substitute  lor 
their  mistakes,  and  how  I  could  supply  their 
omissions.  I  collated  such  copies  as  I  ooudd 
procure,  and  wished  for  more,  but  have  not 
lound  the  collectors  of  these  rarities  very  com- 
municative. Of  the  editions  which  chance  or 
kindness  put  into  my  hands  I  have  given  an 
enumeration,  that  I  may  not  be  blamed  for  ne- 
glecting what  I  had  not  the  power  to  do. 

By  examining  the  old  copies,  I  soon  found 
that  the  later  publishers,  with  all  their  boasts  of 
diligence,  suffered  many  passages  to  stand  un- 
authorised, and  contented  Uiemselves  with 
Rowe's  regulation  of  the  text,  even  where  they 
knew  it  to  be  arbitrary,  and  with  a  little  const- 
deration  might  have  found  it  to  be  wrong.  Some 
of  these  alterations  are  only  the  ejections  of  a 
word  for  one  that  appeared  to  him  more  elegant 
or  more  intelligible.  These  corruptions  I  have 
often  silently  rectified;  for  the  history  of  our 
lanirua^e,  and  the  true  force  of  our  words,  can 
only  be  preserved,  bykeepipgthe  text  of  authors 
free  from  adulteration.    Others  and  those  veej 
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frequent  smoothed  like  cadence,  or  regulated  the 
measure ;  on  these  I  have  not  ezercis^  the  same 
ligour ;  tf  only  a  word  was  transpoaedi  or  a  par- 
ticle inserted  or  omitted,  I  have  sometimes  suf- 
fined  the  line  to  stand ;  for  the  inconstancy  of 
the  copies  is  such,  as  that  some  liberties  may  be 
easily  permitted.  But  this  practice  I  have  not 
saflfered  to  proceed  far,  having  restored  the  pri- 
mitive diction  wherever  it  could  for  any  reason 
bepreferred. 

The  emendations,  which  comparison  of  copies 
supplied,  I  have  inserted  in  the  text ;  sometimes 
where  the  improvement  was  light,  without  notice, 
and  sometimes  with  an  account  of  the  reasons  of 
the  change. 

•  Conjecture,  though  it  be  sometimes  unavoid- 
able, I  have  not  wantonly  or  licentiously  in- 
dulged. It  has  been  my  settled  principle,  that 
the  reading  of  the  ancient  books  is  probably  true, 
and  therefore  is  not  to  be  disturbed  for  the  sake 
of  el^ance,  perspicuity,  or  mere  improvement  of 

\  the  sense,  for  though  much  credit  is  not  due  to 
the  fidelity,  nor  any  to  the  iudement  of  the  first 
publishers,  yet  they  who  nad.the  copy  before 
their  eyes  were  more  likely  to  read  it  right,  than 
we  who  read  it  only  by  imagination.  But  it  is 
evident  that  they  have  often  made  strange  mis- 
takes by  ignorance  or  negligence,  and  that  there- 
fore something  may  be  properly  attempted  by 
criticism,  keepmg  toe  middle  way  between  pre- 
sumption ana  timidity. 

Such  criticism  I  have  attempted  to  practise, 
and<  where  any  passage  appeared  inextricably 
perplexed,  have  endeavoured  to  discovei  how  it 

>may  be  recalled  to  sense,  with  least  violence. 
But  my  first  labour  is,  always  to  turn  the  old  text 
on  every  side,  and  try  if  there  be  any  interstice, 
.  through  which  the  light  can  find  its  way ;  nor 

•  would  Huetius  himself  condemn  me,  as  refusing 

•  the  trouble  of  research,  for  the  ambition  <of  alte- 
ration. In  this  modest  industry  I  have  not  been 
unsuccessful.  I  have  rescued  many  lines  from 
the  violations  of  temerity,  and  secured  many 
scenes  firom  the  inroads  of  correction.    I  have 

/iMlopted  the  Roman  sentiment,  that  it  is  more 
I /honourable  to  save  a  citizen,  than  to  kill  an 
1 1  enemy,  and  haive  been  more  careful  to  protect 
U  than  to  attack. 

«     I  have  preserved  the  common  distribution  of 
the  plays  into  acts,  though  I  believe  it  to  be  in 
almost  all  the  plays  void  of  authority.     Some  of 
those  which  are  divided  in  the  later  editions  have 
no  division  in  the  first  folio,  and  some  that  are 
divided  in  the  folio  have  no  division  in  the  pre- 
ceding copies.    The  settled  mode  of  the  theatre 
requires  tour  intervals  in  the  play ;  but  few,  if 
f  any,  of  our  author's  composiuons  can  be  pro- 
•  perly  distributed  in  that  manner.    An  act  is  so 
I  much  of  the  drama  as  passes  without  interven- 
j  lion  of  time,  or  change  of  place.  A  pause  makes 
[  a  new  act    In  every  real,  and  therefore  in  every 
^  imitative,  action,  the  intervals  may  be  more  or 
fewer,  the  restriction  of  five  acts  bemg  accidental 
and  arbitrary.    This  Shakspeare  knew,  and  this 
he  practised ;  his  plays  were  written,  and  at  first 
printed  in  one  unbroken  continuity,  and  ought 
now  to  be  exhibited  with  short  pauses  interposed 
as  often  as  the  scene  is  changed,  or  any  consi- 
demble  time  is  reauired  to  pass.    This  method 
would  at  once  quell  a  thousand  absurdities. 

In  restoring  the  author's  works  to  their  inte- 
grity, I  have  considered  the  punctuation   as 


wholly  in  my  power;  for  what  could  be  their 
care  of  colons  and  commas,  who  corrupted  word* 
«nd  sentences  ?  Whatever  could  be  done  by  ad- 
justing points,  is  therefore  silently  performed,  in 
some  plays  with  much  diligence,  in  others  with 
less ;  it  is  hard  to  keep  a  busy  eye  steadily  fixed 
upon  evanescent  atoms,  or  a  discursive  mind 
upon  evanescent  truth. 

The  same  liberty  has  been  taken  with  a  few 
particles,  or  other  words  of  slight  efiect  I  have 
sometimes  inserted  or  j(0utted  them  without  no- 
tice. I  have  done  that  sometimes,  which  the 
other  editoM  have  done  always,  and  which  in- 
deed the  state  of  the  text  may  sufficiently  justify. 

The  greaier  part  of  readers,  instead  or  maming 
us  for  passing  trifles,  wUl  wonder  that  on  mere 
trifles  so  much  labour  is  expended,  with  such 
importance  of  debate,  and  such  solemnity  of  dic- 
tion. To  these  I  answer  with  confidence,  that 
they  are  judging  of  an  art  which  they  do  not  mi- 
derstand ;  yet  cannot  much  reproach  them  with 
their  ignorance,  nor  promise  that  they  would 
become  in  general,  by  learning  criticism,  more 
useful,  happier,  or  wiser. 

As  I  practised  conjecture  more,  T  learned  to 
trust  it  less ;  and  after  I  had  printed  a  few  plays, .  ^ 
resolved  to  insert  none  of  my  own  readings  in  \ 
the  text.    Upon  this  caution  I  now  eoneratulate  / 
myself,  for  every  day  increases  my  doubt  of  my/ 
emendations. 

Since  I  have  confined  my  imagination  to  the 
margin,  it  must  not  be  considered  as  very  repre 
hensible,  if  I  have  sufiered  it  to  play  some  firwks 
in  its  own  dominion.  There  is  no  danger  in  con- 
jecture, if  it  bo  proposed  as  conjecture;  and  < 
while  the  text  remains  uninjured,  tnose  changes 
may  be  safely  ofiered,  which  are  not  considered 
even  by  him  that  offers  them  as  necessary  or 
safe. 

If  my  readings  are  of  little  value  they  have  Bot 
been  ostentatiously  displayed  or  importunately 
obtruded.  I  could  have  written  loneer  notes,  for 
the  art  of  writing  notes  is  not  of  difficult  attain- 
ment The  work  is  performed,  first  by  railing 
at  the  stupidity,  negligence,  ignoEance|,  and  aa- 
nine  tastelessness  of  the  former  editors,  and 
showing,  from  all  that  goes  before  and  all  that 
follows,  the  inelegance  and  absurdity  of  the  odd 
reading ;  then  by  proposing  something,  which  t0 
superficial  readers  would  seem  specious,  but 
which  the  editor  rejects  with  indignation ;  then 
by  producing  the  true  reading,  with  a  lon^  para- 
phrase, and  concluding  with  loud  acclamations  on 
the  discovery,  an«l  a  sober  wish  for  the  advance- 
ment and  prosperity  of  genuine  critidsm. 

All  this  may  be  aene,  and  perhaps  done  some- 
times without  impropriety.    But  I  have  always  i 
suspected  that  the  reading  is  right,  which  requiiea  I 
many  words  to  prove  it  wrong ;  and  the  emen-  ' 
dation  wrong,  that  cannot  without  so  much  labour  j 
appear  to  be  right.    The  justness  of  a  happy  f 
restoration  strikes  at  once,  and  the  moral  precept; 
may  be  well  applied  to  criticism,  quod  diMUu  fu 
feeeria. 

To  dread  the  shone  which  he  sees  spread  with 
wrecks,  is  natural  to  the  sailor.    I  had  before  my 
eye  so  many  critical  adventures  ended  in  miscaz^ 
nage,  that  caution  was  forced  upon  me.    I  en-  «~- 
countered  in  every  page  wit  strugriing  with  ita  ; 
own  sophistry,  and  learning  cenfiiMd  by  the  mul-  . 
tiplicity  of  its  views.    I  was  forced  to  censure 
those  whom  I  admired,  andcoeld  not  bat  reflect, 
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while  I  was  digpowwwfting  their  emendations,  how 
■oon  the  same  uite  mi^ht  happen  to  my  own,  and 
how  many  of  the  readmgs  which  I  have  corrected 
may  be  by  aoma  other  raitor  defended  and  est^ 
bliahed. 

CrHiCB  I  saw,  that  others*  namefl  efface, 
And  flx  their  own,  with  labour,  io  the  place ; 
Their  own,  like  other*,  soon  their  place  resig'n'd. 
Or  diaappoarM,  and  left  the  first  behiiid.  Pcpe.. 

That  a  oonjectoral  critic  should  often  be  mia- 
*^  taken,  cannot  be  wonderful,  either  to  others  or 
himself)  if  it  be  considered,  tluit  in  his  art  there 
%  is  no  system^  no  principal  ajul  axiomatical  truth, 
'^  that  regulates  subordinate  positions.    His  chance 
-    of  error  is  renewed  at  every  attempt ;  an  oblique 
view  of  the  passage^  a  slignt  misapprehension  of 
a  phrase,  a  casuid  inattention  to  tne  parts  con- 
nected, is  sufficient  to  make  him  not  only  fail, 
but  fail  ridiculously ;  and  when  he  succeeds  best, 
he  produces  perhaps  but  one  reading  of  many 
prooable,  and   he  that   suggests  another  will 
always  be  able  to  dispute  his  claims. 

It  IB  an  unhappy  state,  in  which  danger  is  hid 
under  pleasure.  The  allurements  of  emen- 
dation are  scarcely  resistible.  Conjecture  has  all 
the  joy  and  all  the  pride  of  invention,  and  he  that 
has  once  started  a  happy  change,  is  too  much 
delighted  to  consider  what  objections  may  rise 
agamst  it 
#  Yet  conjectural  oriiicism  has  been  of  great  use 
(  in  the  learned  world ;  nor  is  it  my  intention  to 
di^reciate  a  study,  that  has  exercised  so  many 
mighty  minds,  from  the  revival  of  learning  to  our 
/  own  age,  from  the  bishop  of  Aleria  to  English 
^Bentley^  The  critics  of  ancient  authors  have, 
in  the  exercise  of  their  sagacity,  many  assist- 
ances, which  the  editor  oi  Shakspeare  is  con- 
demned to  want  They  are  employed  upon 
grammatical  and  settled  languages,  whose  con- 
struction contributes  so  much  to  perspicuity,  that 
Homer  has  fewer  passages  unmtelligible  than 
Ohaueer.  The  words  have  not  on  ly  a  k  no wn  re- 
gimen, but  invariable  quantities,  whicii  direct  and 
ooniine  the  choice^  There  arc  commonly  more 
manuscripts  than  one;  and  they  do  not  oflen 
conspire  in  the  same  mistakes.  Yet  Scaliger 
ooula  confess  to  Salraasius  how  little  Kalisfaction 
his  emendations  gave  him.  lUudunt  nobis  can.' 
jectura  nostra,  quorum  nos  pudet^  posteaquam  in 
meliores  codices  incidimus.  And  Lij^sius  could 
complain,  that  critics  were  making  faults  by  try- 
ing to  remove  them ;  Ut  olim  vitiis,  ita  lutnc  renu' 
dUls  labonUur,  And,  indeed,  where  mere  conjec- 
ture is  to  be  used,  the  emendations  of  Scaliger 
and  Lipsius,  notwithstundin:;  tiieir  wonderful 
sagacity  and  enidiiion,  are  often  vague  and  dis- 
putable, like  mine  or  Theobald's. 

Perhaps  I  may  not  be  more  censurod  fordoing 
Wrong,  than  for  doing  little;  for  niiiii ng  in  the 
public  expectations  which  at  List  I  have  not 
answered.  The  expectation  of  ignorance  is  in- 
definite, and  that  of  Knowledge  is  often  tyranni- 
cal. It  is  hard  to  satisfy  those  who  knew  not 
what  to  demand,  or  those  who  demand  by  design, 
what  they  think  impossible  to  be  done.  I  have 
indeed  disappointed  no  opinion  more  than  my 
own ;  yet  I  have  endeavored  to  perform  my  task 
with  no  slight  solicitude.  Not  a  single  passage 
in  the  whole  work  has  appeared  to  me  corrupt, 
which  I  have  not  attempted  to  restore ;  or  ob- 
tfcore,  which  I  have  not  endeavoured  to  illustrate. 
In  many  I  have  failed,  like  others ;   and  from 


many,  after  all  my  efforts,  I  have  retreated,  and 
confessed  the  repujse.  I  have  not  passed  over 
with  affected  superiority  what  is  equally  difficult 
to  the  reader  and  to  myself,  but,  where  I  could 
not  instruct  him,  have  owned  my  ignorance.  I 
might  easily  have  accumulated  a  mass  of  seem- 
ing learning  upon  easy  scenes ;  but  it  ought  not 
to  be  imputed  to  negligence,  that,  where  nothing 
was  necessary,  nothing  has  been  done,  or  that, 
where  others  have  said  enough,  I  have  said  no 
more. 

Notes  are  often  necessary,  but  they  are.  neces- 
sary evils.  Let  him  that  is  yet  unacquainted 
witn  the  powers  of  Shakspeare,  and  who  desires 
to  feel  the  highest  pleasure  that  the  drama  csn 
give,  read  every  play,  from  the  first  scene  to  the 
last,  with  utter  negligence  of  all  his  commenta- 
tors. When  his  fancy  is  once  on  the  winf  ,  let  it 
not  stoop  at  correction  or  explanation.  When  his 
attention  is  strongly  engaged,  let  it  disdain  alike 
to  turn  aside  to  toe  name  of  Theobald  and  of 
Pope.  Let  him  read  on  through  brightness  aiui 
obscurity,  throu^  integrity  and  corruption;  let 
him  preserve  his  comprehension  of  the  dialopie 
and  his  interest  in  the  fable.  And  when  the  p^- 1 
sures  of  novelty  have  ceased,  let  hioi  attempt  I 
exactness,  and  read  the  commentators.  * 

Particular  passages  are  cleaned  by  notes,  bat 
the  general  effect  of  the  work  is  weakened.  The 
mind  is  refrigerated  by  interruption ;  the  thoughts  ( 
are  diverted  from  the  principal  subject ;  the  rea- 
der is  weary,  he  suspects  not  why;  and  at  last 
throws  away  the  book  which  he  htuB  too  diligently 
studied. 

Parts  aie  not  to  be  examined  till  the  whole  has 
been  surveyed ;  there  is  a  kind  of  intellectual\ 
remoteness  necessary  for  the  conqirehenaion  ofl 
any  great  work  in  its  full  design  and  in  its  true  * 
proportions ;  a  dose  approach  shows  the  smaller  I 
niceties,  but  the  beauty  of  the  whole  is  discerned " 
no  longer. 

It  is  not  very  fateful  to  consider  how  little  the 
succession  of  editors  has  added  to  this  author's 
power  of  pleasing.    He  was  read,  admired,  stu- 
died, and  imitated,  while  he  was  yet  defbnned 
with  all  the  improprieties  which  ignorance  and 
neglect  could  accumulate  upon  him ;  while  the 
reading  was  yet  not  rectified,  nor  his  allusions 
understood ;  yet  then  did  Dryden  pronounce,  that 
Shtikspeare  was  the  **  man,  who,  of  all  modem,  { 
and  perhaps  ancient,  poets,  had  the  largest  and 
most  comprehensive  soul.     All  the  images  of  I 
nature  were  still  present  to  him,  and  he  drei 
I  hem  not  laboriously,  but  luckily ;  when  he  de 
scribes  any  thing,  you  more  than  see  it,  you  feel 
it  too.      Those  who  accuse  him  to  have  vraiited 
learning,  give  him  the  greater  ooomiendatien :  • 
he  was  naturally  learnt:  he  needed  not  the! 
spectacles  of  books  to  read  nature :  he  lookedf 
inwards,  and  found  her  there.    I  cannot  say  het 
is  every  where  alike  ^  were  he  so,  I  should  do  him 
injury  to  compare  hmi  with  the  greatest  of  man- 
kind.   He  is  many  limes  flat  and  insipid ;  his 
comic  wit  degenerating  into  clenches,  his  serious 
swelling  into  bombast    But  he  is  always  ereat 
when  some  great  occasion  is  presented  to  nim ;  ^ 
no  man  can  say,  he  ever  had  a  fit  subject  for  his 
wit,  and  did  not  then  raise  himself  as  u^abova 
the  rest  of  poets, 

'  Quaittam  lenta  soleat  Inter  viboma  coprpstL*  ** 
It  is  to  be  lamented  that  such  a  writer  ■houU 
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want  a  eommentaiy ;  that  has  language  should 
become  obsolete,  or  his  sentimcnu  obscure.  But 
it  is  vain  to  carry  wishes  beyond  the  condition  of 
rhuman  things ;  that  which  must  happen  to  all, 
'  has  happened  to  Shakspearc,  by  accident  and 
'  '  time  ;  and  more  than  has  been  suffered  by  any 
other  writer  since  the  use  of  types,  has  been  suf- 
fered by  him,  through  his  own  negligence  of 
fame,  or  perhaps  by  tliat  superiority  of  mjnd. 
which  despised  its  own  pcriolUiaiiteft,  tvTien~ii 
compared  them  with  its  powers,  and  judged  those 


works  unworthy  to  be  preserved,  which  the  cri> 
tics  of  following  ages  were  to  contend  Cor  the 
fame  of  restoring  and  explaining. 

Among  these  candidates  of  inferior  fame,  I  am  < 
now  to  stand  the  judgment  of  the  public;  and 
wish  that  I  could  confidently  produce  my  com* 
mentary  as  equal  to  the  encouragement  which  I 
have  had  the  honour  of  receiving.  Every  work  of  ^ 
this  kind  is  by  its  nature  deficient,  and  I  should  feel  f 
little  solicitude  about  the  sentence,  were  it  to  hj 
pronounced  only  by  the  skilful  and  the  learned. 


GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS 


ON   THB 


PLAYS    OF  SHAKSPEARE, 


TEMPEST. 

It  ia  observed  of  "  The  Tempest,"  that  its 
plan  is  regular  j  this  the  author  of  "  The  Revi- 
sal"*  thinks,  what  I  think  too,  an  accidental 
e^Ct  of  the  story,  not  intended  or  regarded  by 
our  author.  But  whatever  might  be  Shak- 
epeare's  intention  informing  or  adopting  the  plot, 
he  has  made  it  instrumental  to  the  production  of 
many  characters  diversified  with  boundless  in- 
vention, and  preserved  with  profound  skill  in 
nature,  extensive  knowledge  of  opinions,  and 
accurate  observation  of  life.  In  a  single  drama 
are  here  exhibited  princes,  courtiers,  and  sailors, 
all  speaking  in  their  real  characters.  There  is 
the  agency  of  airy  spirits,  and  of  an  earthly 
goblin ;  the  operations  of  magic,  the  tumults  of 
a  storm,  the  adventures  of  a  desert  island,  the 
native  effusion  of  untuui;ht  affection,  the  punish- 
m^ent  of  guilt,  and  the  final  happiness  of  the  pair 

ffor  whom  our  pasbions  and  reason  are  equally 

'  interested. 

TWO  GENTLEMEN  OF  VERONA. 

In  this  play  there  is  a  strange  mixture  of  know- 
ledge and  ignorance,  of  care  and  negligence. 
The  versification  is  often  excellent,  the  allusions 
are  letu'iied  and  just ;  but  tlio  author  conveys  his 
heroes  b  y  sea  from  one  inland  town  to  anotlier  in 
the  san%.e  country;    he  places  the  emperor  at 
Milan,  a.nd  sends  his  young  men  to  attend  him, 
but  never  mentions  hitn  more;  ho  makes  Pro- 
theuB,  after  an  interview  with  Silvia,  say  he  has 
only  seen  her  picture ;  and,  if  wo.may  credit  the 
old  copies,  he  lias,  by  mistaking  places,  left  his 
scenery  ine:iu.ricable.    The  reason  of  all  this  con- 
fusion seems  to  be,  that  he  took  his  story  from  a 
novel,  which  he  sometimes  followed,  and  some- 
times forsook!  sometimes  remembered,  and  some- 
times forgot. 

That  Uiis  play  is  rightly  attributed  to  Shak- 
spcarc,  I  have  htile  doubt.  If  it  bo  taken  from 
him,  to  whom  sliall  it  be  given  ?  This  question 
may  be  asked  of  all  the  disputed  plays,  except 

*  Mr.  Heath,  who  wrote  a  Revisal  of  Bhakspeare^s 
vmt,  published  i  a  Hvo.  circs  1 7<K).  1 


'*  Titua  Andronicus :"  and  it  will  be  found  more- 
credible,  that  Shakspeare  might  sometimes  sink 
below  his  highest  nights,  than  that  any  other 
should  rise  up  to  his  lowesL 

MERRT  WIVES  OF  WINDSOR. 

Of  this  play  there  is  a  tradition  preserved  by 
Mr.  Rowe,  that  it  was  written  at  ttie  command 
of  queen  Elizabeth,  who  was  so  delighted  with 
the  character  of  FalstafT,  that  she  wished  it  to  be 
diflfuscd  through  more  plays  ;  but  suspecting  that 
it  might  pall  by  continued  uniformity,  directed 
the  poet  to  diversify  his  manner  by  showing  him 
in  love.  No  task  is  harder  than  that  of  writing 
to  the  ideas  of  another.  Shakspeare  knew  what 
the  queen,  if  the  story  be  true,  seems  not  to  have 
known,  that  bv  any  real  passion  of  tenderness, 
the  selfish  craft,  the  careless  jollity,  and  the  lazy 
luxury  of  Falstaff  must  ha-.'^  suffered  bo  much 
abatement^  that  little  of  his  former  cast  would 
have  remained.  Falstaff  could  not  love,  but  by 
ceasing  to  be  Falstaff.  He  could  only  counter^ 
feit  love,  and  his  profession  could  be  prompted, 
not  by  the  hope  of  pleasiu^,  but  of  money.  Thus 
the  poet  approached  as  near  as  he  could  to  the 
worK  enjoined  him ;  yet  having  perhaps  in  the 
former  plays  completed  his  own  idea,  seems  not 
to  have  been  able  to  give  Falstaff  all  his  former 
power  of  entertainment 

This  comedy  is  remarkable  for  the  variety  and 
number  of  the  personages,  who  exhibit  more 
characters  appropriated  and  discriminated,  than 
perhaps  can  be  found  in  any  other  play. 

Whether  Shakspeare  was  the  fiirst  that  pn>- 
duced  upon  the  English  stage  the  effect  of  lan- 
guage distorted  and  depraved  by  provincial  or 
foreign  pronunciation,  I  cannot  certainly  decide 
This  mode  of  forming  ridiculous  characters  can 
confer  praise  only  on  him,  who  originally  disco- 
vered it,  for  it  requires  not  much  ofeither  wit  or 
judgment ;  its  success  must  be  derived  almost 
wholly  from  the  player,  but  its  power  in  a  skil- 
ful mouth,  even  he  that  despiaes  it,  is  unable  to 
resist 

The  conduct  of  this  drama  is  deficient :  the 
action  begins  nod  ends  often  before  the  oonclii 
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sion,  and  the  different  parts  might  chanse  places 
without  inconvenience;  but  its  general  power, 
that  power  by  whir*h  all  works  of  genius  shall 
finally  be  tried,  is  suoh,  that  porha[>H  ii  never  yet 
had  reader  or  spectator,  who  did  not  thuik.  it  too 
soon  at  an  end. 

MEASURE  FOR  MEASURE. 

There  is  perhaps  not  one  of  Shakspeare's 
fplays  more  ilarkencd  tlian  this,  by  the  ptcuhari- 
♦ties  of  its  author,  and  the  unskilfulness  of  its 
<  editors,  by  distortions  of  praise,  or  negligence  of 
,  transcription. 

The  novel  of  "  Giraldi  Cynthio,"  Crom  which 
Shakspeare  is  supposed  to  have  borrowed  this 
fable,  may  be  read  in  "  Shakspeare  Illustrated^" 
elegantly  translated,  with  remarks,  which  wdl 
assist  the  inquirer  to  discover  how  much  absur> 
dity  Shakspeare  has  admitted  or  avoided. 

1  cannot  but  suspect  that  some  other  had  new- 
modelled  this  novel  of  Cynthio,  or  written  a  story 
which  in  some  particulars  resembled  it,  and  that 
Cynthio  was  not  the  author  whom  Shakspeare 
immediately  followed.  The  emperor,  in  Cyn- 
thio, is  named  Maximine ;  the  duke,  in  Sliak- 
speare's  enumeration  of  the  persons  of  the  drama, 
is  called  Vincentio.  This  appears  a  very  slight 
^mark  ;  but  since  tlie  duke  has  no  name  in  the 
play,  nor  is  ever  mentioned  but  by  his  title,  why 
should  he  be  called  Vincontio  among  the  persons^ 
but  because  the  name  was  copied  from  the  story, 
and  placed  superfluously  at  the  head  of  the  list 
by  the  mere  habit  of  transcription  ?  It  is  there- 
fore likely,  that  there  was  then  a  story  of  Vin- 
centio, duke  of  Vienna,  different  from  that  of 
Maximine,  emperor  of  the  Romans.. 

Of  this  plav,  the  li^ht  or  comic  part  is  very 
natural  and  pleasing,  but  the  grave  scenes,  if  a 
few  passages  be  excepted,  have  more  labour 
than  elegance.  The  plot  is  rather  intricate  than 
artful.  The  time  of  the  action  is  indefinite; 
some  time,  we  know  not  how  much,  must  have 
elapsed  between  llie  recess  of  the  duke,  and  the 
impriflonmcnt  of  Claudio ;  for  he  must  have 
learned  the  story  of  Mariana  in  his  dlsgube,  or 
he  delisted  his  power  to  a  man  already  known 
to  be  corrupted.  The  unities  of  action  and  place 
an  Buffidenily  preserved. 

L0VE»9  LABOUR'S  LOflT. 

In  this  play,  which  all  the  editors  have  con- 
curred to  censure,  and  some  have  rejected  as  un- 
worthy of  our  poet,  it  must  be  confessed  that 
tliere  are  many  passages  mean,  childish,  and 
vulgar ;  and  some  which  ought  not  to  have  been 
exhibited,  as  we  are  told  they  were,  to  a  maiden 
queen.  But  there  are  scattered  through  the 
whole  many  spai'ks  of  genius ;  nor  is  there  any 
play  that  has  more  evident  marks  of  the  hand  of 
Shakspeare. 

MIDSUMMER  NIGHT'S  DREAM. 

Wild  and  fanUistical  as  this  play  is,  all  the 
'  parts  in  their  various  modes  are  well  written,  and 
give  the  kind  of  pleasure  which  the  author  de- 
sired. Fairies  in  his  time  were  much  in  fa- 
shion ;  common  tradition  had  made  them  familiar, 
and  Spenser's  poem  had  made  them  greaL 

MERCHANT  OF  VEIHCE. 

It  has  been  late  ly  discovered,  that  this  fable  is 
.taken  from  a  story  in  the  "  Pecorone"  of  Gio- 
«anm  Fiorentino,  a  novelist,  who  wrote  in  1378. 


The  story  has  been  published  in  EdsUbIi,  and  I 
have  epitomized  the  translation.    The  mnBl»» 
lor  is  of  opinion,  that  the  choice  of  the  caskets  ia 
borrowed  from  a  tale  of  Boccace,  which  I  have 
likewise  abridged,  though  I  believe  that  Shak- 
speare must  have  had  some  other  novel  in  view. 
Of  "  The  Merchant  of  Venice,"  the  style  is 
even  and  easy,  with  few  peculiarities  of  diction,  t 
or  anomalies  of  construction.    The  comic  put  / 
raises  laughter,  and  the  serious  fixes  expectation.  / 
The  probability  of  either  one  or  the  other  story  \ 
cannot  be  mamtained.    The  union  of  two  ac- 
tions in  one  event  is  in  this  drama  eminentlj 
happy.      Dryden  was  much  pleased  with  his 
own  address  in  connecting  the  two  plots  of  his 
"  Spanish  Fiiar,"  which  yet,  I  believe,  the  critic 
will  find  excelled  by  this  play. 

▲S  YOU  LIKE  IT. 

Of  this  play  the  fable  is  wild  and  pleasing.  I  ^^ 
know  not  now  the  ladies  will  approve  the  &ci- 
lity  witli  which  botli  Rosalind  and  Celia  give 
away  their  heeirta  To  Celia  much  ma^  be  fer« 
given  for  the  heroism  of  her  friendship.  The 
character  of  Jaoquesis  natural  and  well 


ed.  The  comic  dialogue  is  very  sprighi 
less  mixture  of  low  buffoonery  than  in  soma 
other  plays  :  and  the  graver  part  is  elegant  and 
harmonious.  By  hastening  to  the  end  of  ins 
work,  Shakspeare  suppreraed  the  dialogue  be- 
tween the  usurper  and  the  hermit,  and  lost  an 
opportunity  of  exhibiting  a  moral  lesson  in  which 
he  might  have  found  matter  worthy  of  his  higiK 
est  powers. 

TAMING  OF  THE  SHREW. 

Of  this  play  the  two  plots  are  so  well  united^ 
that  they  can  hardly  be  called  two  without  in- 
jury to  the  art  with  which  the^  are  interwoven. 
The  attention  is  entertained  with  all  the  variety 
of  a  double  plot,  yet  is  not  distracted  by  uncon- 
nected incidents. 

The  part  between  Katharine  and  Petmchio  is 
eminently  sprightly  and  diverting.  At  the  mar« 
riage  of  Bianca,  the  arrival  of  the  real  fadier^ 
peraaps,  produces  more  perplexity  than  pleasure^ 
The  whole  play  is  very  popular  and  diverting. 

ALL'S  WELL  THAT  ENDS  WELL. 

This  play  has  many  delightfiil  scenes,  though 
not  sufficiently  probable,  and  some  happy  cha«> 
racters,  though  not  new,  nor  produced  by  any 
deep  knowledge  of  human  nature.  PaioUes  is  a 
boaster  and  a  coward,  such  as  has  always  been 
the  sport  of  the  stage,  but  perhaps  never  rained 
more  laughter  or  contempt  than  in  the  hands  of 
Shakspeare. 

I  cannot  reconcile  my  heart  to  Bertram ;  a  maii> 
noble  without  generosity,  and  young  without 
truth;  who  marries  Helen  as  a  coward,  and 
leaves  her  as  a  profligate :  when  she  is  dead  by 
his  unkindness,  sneiis  home  to  a  second  muw 
riage,  is  accused  bj  a  woman  whom  he  haa 
wronged,  defends  hunsdf  by  &l8ehood,  and  ia 
dismissed  to  happiness. 

The  story  of  Bertram  and  Diana  had  been  told 
before  of  Mariana  and  Angelo,  and,  to  confess 
the  truth,  scarcely  merited  to  be  heard  a  second 
time. 

TWELFTH  NIGHT. 

This  play  is  in  the  naver  part  elegant  and 
easy,  and  in  some  of  me  lighter  scenes  exqui- 
sitely humorous.     Ague-cheek  is  dntwn  with 
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pMt  ptopfABtYf  bot  Bii  chsncter  is,  in  ft  graat 
measure,  that  of  natural  fatuity,  and  u  therefore 
,  not  the  proper  prey  of  a  satirist.    The  BolibK|uy 
i  of  Malrolio  is  truly  comic ;  he  is  betrayed  to  ridi- 
cule merely  by  his  pride.    The  marriage  of  Oli- 
'  Tia,  and  the  sucoeedinp;  perplexity,  though  well 
enough  contrived  to  divert  on  the  stage,  wants 
eiedibility,  and  fails  to  produce  the  proper  in- 
struction required  in  the  drama,  as  it  eshioits  no 
just  picture  of  life. 

WniTER'S  TALE. 

The  story  of  this  play  is  taken  from  ^*  The 
pleasant  History  of  Dorastus  and  Fawnia,"  writ- 
ten by  Robert  Qreene. 

This  play,  as  Dr.  Warbnrton  justly  observes, 
is,  with  all  its  absurdities,  very  entertaining.  The 
character  of  Autolycus  is  very  naturaUy  con- 
ceived, ajkl  strongly  represented. 

MACBETH. 

This  play  is  deservedly  celebrated  for  the  pro- 
priety otits  fictions,  and  solemnity,  grandeur, 
and  variety  of  its  action,  but  it  has  no  nice  dis- 
criminations of  character;  the  events  are  too 
great  to  admit  the  influence  of  particular  dispo- 
sitions, and  the  course  of  the  action  necessarily 
determines  the  conduct  of  the  agents. 

The  duiger  of  ambition  is  well  described : 
and  I  know  not  whether  it  may  not  be  said,  in 
defence  of  some  parts  whidi  now  seem  improba- 
ble, that  in  Shakspeare's  time  it  was  necessary 
to  warn  credulity  against  vain  and  illusive  pre- 
dictions. 

The  passions  are  directed  to  their  true  end. 
Lady  Macbeth  is  merely  detested ;  and  though 
the  courage  of  Macbeth  preserves  some  esteem, 
yet  every  reader  rejoices  at  his  fall. 

KING  JOHN. 

The  tragedy  of  ''King  John,**  though  not 
written  with  the  utmost  power  of  Shakspeare, 
is  varied  with  a  very  pleasing  interchange  of  in- 
cidents and  characters.  The  lady's  grief  is  very 
affecting  ;  and  the  character  of  the  bastard  con- 
tains that  mixture  of  greatness  and  levity  which 
this  author  delighted  to  exhibit. 

KINO  RICHAaD  H. 

Tins  play  is  extracted  from  the  Chronicle  o£ 
HolUnshed,  in  which  many  passages  may  be 
found  which  Shakspeare  has,  with  very  little 
alteration,  transplanted  into  his  scenes ;  particu- 
larly a  speech  of  the  bishop  of  Carlisle  in  defence 
of  King  Richard's  unalienable  right,  and  immu- 
nity from  human  jurisdiction. 

Jonson,  who,  in  his  *'  Catiline  and  Sejanus," 
has  inserted  many  speeches  from  the  Roman 
historians,  was  perhaps  induced  to  that  practice 
by  the  example  of  Shakspeare,  who  had  conde- 
scended sometimes  to  copy  more  ignoble  writers. 
But  Shakspeare  had  more  of  his  own  than  Jonson, 
and  if  he  sometimes  was  willing  to  spare  his  la- 
bour, showed  by  what  he  pei-formed  at  other 
times,  that  his  extracts  were  made  by  choice  or 
idleness  rather  than  necessity. 

This  play  is  one  of  those  which  Shrikspeare 
has  apparently  revised  ;  but  as  success  in  works 
of  invention  is  not  always  proportionate  to  la- 
bour, it  is  not  finished  at  last  with  the  happy 
force  of  some  other  of  hia  trajjedies,  nor  Ciin  be 
said  much  to  affect  tlie  passions,  or  enlarge  the 
nndenitaiKling. 


KCfO  HENK7  TV.  f  ART  O. 

I  fancy  every  reader,  when  he  ends  this  play, 
cries  out  with  Desdemona,  **  O  most  lame  ana 
impotent  conclusion  !*'  As  this  play  was  not,  to 
our  knowledge,  divided  into  acts  by  the  author, 
I  co«ld  be  content  to  conclude  it  with  the  death 
of  Henry  the  Fourth. 

In  that  Jenmlem  shall  Harrj  die. 

These  scenes,  which  now  make  the  fifth  act  . 
of  "Henry  the  Fourth,"  might  then  be  the  first  I 
of  "Henry  the  Fifth :"  but  3ie  truth  is,  that  they  \ 
do   unite  very  commodiously  to  either  play.  ] 
When  these  plays  were  represented,  I  believe 
they  ended  as  they  are  now  ended  in  the  books ; 
but  Shakspeare  seems  to  have  designed  that  the 
whole  series  of  action,  from  the  beginning  of 
"  Richard  the  Second,"  to  the  end  of  "  Henry 
the  Fifth,"  shoidd  be  considered  by  the  reader  as 
one  work,  upon  one  plan,  only  broken  into  parts 
by  the  necessity  of  exhibition. 

None  of  Shakspeare's  plays  are  more  read 
than  the  "  First  and  Second  Farts  of  Henry  the 
Fourth."    Perhaps  no  author  has  ever  in  two\ 
plays  afibrded  so  much  delight.  The  great  events  I 
are  interesting,  for  the  fate  of  kingdoms  depend^ 
upon  them  ;  the  slighter  occurrences  are  divert- 
ing, and,  except  one  or  two,  sufficiently  pro- 
bable ;  the  incidents  are  multiplied  with  won* 
derful  fertility  of  invention,  and  the  characters 
diversified  with  the  utmost  nicety  of  discernment, 
and  the  profoundest  skill  in  the  nature  of  man. 

The  prince,  who  is  the  hero  both  of  the  comic 
and  tmmc  part,  is  a  young  man  of  great  abilities*. 
and  violent  passions,  whose  sentiments  are  right, 
though  his  actions  are  wrong ;  whose  virtues  are  • 
obscured  by  negligence,  and  whose  understand- 
ing  is  dissipated  by  levity.    In  his  idle  hours  he 
is  rather  loose  than  wicked  ;  and  when  the  occa^ . 
sion  forces  out  his  latent  qualities,  he  is  great  I 
without  efibrt,  and  brave  without  tumult.    The  ^ 
trifler  is  roused  into  a  hero,  and  the  hero  again 
reposes  in  the  trifler.    This  character  is  great, 
original,  and  jusL 

Percy  is  a  rugged  soldier,  choleric  and  quar- 
relsome,and  has  only  the  soldier's  virtues,  gene* 
rosity  and  courage. 

But  Falstaf^  unimitated,  ununitable  FalstaQ 
how  shall  I  describe  thee  7  Thou  compound  of 
sense  and  vice :  of  sense  which  may  be  admired, 
but  not  esteemed ;  of  vice  which  may  be  dest)ised, 
but  hardly  detested.  Falstafi*is  a  character  load- 
ed with  faults,  and  with  those  faults  which  natu- 
rally produce  contempt  He  is  a  thief  and  a 
glutton,  a  coward  and  a  boaster,  always  ready 
to  cheat  the  weak,  and  prey  upon  the  poor :  to 
terrify  the  timorous,  and  insult  the  defenceless. 
At  once  obsequious  and  malignant,  he  satirizes 
in  their  absence  those  whom  he  lives  by  flatter- 
ing. He  is  familiar  with  the  prince  only  as  an 
agent  of  vice,  but  of  this  familianty  he  is  so  proud, 
as  not  only  to  be  supercilious  and  haughty  with 
common  men,  but  to  think  his  interest  of  im- 
portance to  the  duke  of  Lancaster.  Yet  the 
man  thus  cornipt,  thus  despicable,  makes  him- 
self necessary  to  the  prince  that  despises  him. 
by  the  most  pleasing:  of  all  qualities,  perpetual 
gayety,  by  an  unfailing  power  of  exciting  laugh- 
ter, which  is  the  more  freely  indulged,  as  his  wit 
is  not  of  the  splendid  or  amhitious  kind,  but  con- 
sists in  easy  scapes  and  sallies  of  levity,  which 
make  sport,  but  raise  no  envy.    It  must  be  ob- 
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flcnred,  that  he  is  stained  with  no  enormous  or 
sangtunanr  crimes,  so  that  his  licentiousness  is 
not  so  offencivo  but  that  it  may  be  borne  for  his 
mirth. 

The  n^ral  to  be  drawn  from  this  representa- 
,  tion  is,  that  no  man  is  more  dangerous  than  he 
that,  with  a  will  to  corrupt,  hath  tho  power  to 
please ;  and  that  neithnr  wit  nor  honesty  ought 
to  think  themselves  safe  with  such  a  companion, 
when  they  see  Henry  seduced  by  Falstaff. 

KINO  HENRY  V. 

This  play  has  many  scenes  of  hijrh  dignity, 
and  many  of  easy  merrimont  The  character  of 
the  king  is  well  supported,  except  in  his  court- 
ship, where  he  has  neither  the  vivacity  of  Hal, 
nor  the  grandeur  of  Henry.  The  humour  of 
Pistol  is  very  happily  co'^tinnod:  his  character 
has  perhaps  been  the  model  of  all  the  bullies  that 
have  yet  appeared  on  the  English  stage. 

The  lines  given  to  the  chfirus  have  many  ad- 
mirers ;  but  the  tnith  is,  that  in  them  a  little  may 
be  praised,  and  much  must  be  forgiven :  nor  can 
it  be  easily  discovered  why  the  intelligence  given 
by  the  cnonis  is  more  necessary  in  this  play, 
than  in  many  others  where  it  is  omitted.  The 
great  defect  of  this  play  is  the  emptiness  and  nar- 
rowness of  the  last  act,  which  a  very  little  dili- 
gence might  have  easily  avoided. 

KINO  HENRY  VL    PART  L 

Of  this  play  there  is  no  copy  earlier  than  that 
of  the  folio  in  1623,  though  the  two  succeeding 
parts  are  extant  in  two  editions  in  quarto.  That 
the  second  and  third  parts  were  published  with- 
out the  first,  may  be  admitted  as  no  weak  proof 
that  the  copies  were  surreptitiously  obtained,  and 
that  the  printers  of  tliat  time  gave  the  public 
those  plays,  not  such  as  the  author  designed, 
but  such  as  thev  could  get  them.  That  this  play 
was  written  before  the  two  others,  is  undubitably 
collected  from  the  series  of  events ;  that  it  was 
written  and  played  before  Henry  the  Fifth,  is 
apparent,  because  in  the  epiloiine  there  is  men- 
tion made  of  this  play,  and  not  of  the  other  parts : 

Henry  the  Sixth  in  swaddling  bands  cmwnM  king, 
Whose  state  so  many  had  ihr  manajin? 
That  they  lost  France,  and  mnde  his  England  bleed, 
Which  oid  our  stage  hath  shown. 

France  is  lost  in  this  play.  The  two  following 
contain,  as  the  old  title  imports,  the  contention 
of  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster. 

The  second  and  third  parts  of  "  Henry  VI.** 
were  printed  in  1600.  "When  "  Henry  V."  was 
written,  we  know  not,  but  it  was  printed  likewise 
in  1600,  and  therefore  before  tho  publication  of 
the  first  part:  the  first  part  of  "Henry  VI." 
had  been  often  shown  on  the  stage,  and  would 
certainly  have  appeared  in  its  place  had  the  au- 
thor been  the  publisher. 

KINO  HENRY  VL    PART  HL 

The  three  parts  of  "  Henry  VI."  are  suspects 
ed,  by  Mr.  Theobald,  of  being  supposititious, 
and  are  declared,  by  Dr.  Warburton,  to  be  cer- 
tainly not  Shakspe'are^s.  Mr.  Theobald's  sus- 
picion arises  from  some  obnolete  words ;  but  the 
phraseology  is  like  the  rest  of  our  author^s  style, 
and  single  words,  of  which  however  I  do  not 
observe  more  than  two,  can  conclude  little. 

Dr.  Warburton  gives  no  reason,  but  I  suppose 
him  to  judge  upon  deeper  principles  and  more 


comprehennve  TiewB,  and  to  diaw  bia  opinkm 
from  the  general  effect  and  spirit  of  the  com|N>- 
sition,  which  he  thinka  inferior  to  the  other  his- 
torical plays. 

From  mere  inferiority  nothing  can  be  infer- 
red; in  Uie  productions  of  wit  there  will  be  in* 
equality*  Sometimes  judginent  will  err,  and 
sometimes  the  matter  itselfwill  defeat  the  artisL 
Of  every  autlior's  works  one  will  be  the  best 
and  one  will  be  the  worst  The  colours  are  not 
eoually  pleasing,  nor  the  attitudes  equally  mce- 
fill,  in  all  the  pictures  of  Titian  or  Reynolds. 

Uissimilituae  of  style,  and  heterogeneoosncss 
of  sentiment,  may  sufficiently  show  that  a  work 
docs  not  really  belong  to  the  reputed  author. 
But  in  these  plays  no  such  marks  of  spurioas- 
ness  are  fouud.  The  diction,  the  versification, 
and  the  figures,  arc  Shakspeare's.  These  plays, 
considered  without  regard  to  characters  and  in- 
cidents, merely  as  narratives  in  verse,  are  more 
happily  conceived,  and  more  accurately  finished, 
than  those  of  "King  John,"  "Richa'rd  11."  or 
the  tragic  scenes  of  "Henry  IV.  and  V."  If 
we  take  these  plays  from  Shaksneare,  to  whom 
shall  they  be  given  ?  What  autnor  of  that  age 
had  the  same  easiness  of  expression  and  fluency 
of  numbers  7 

Having  considered  the  evidence  given  by  the 
nlays  themselves,  and  found  it  in  their  favour, 
let  us  now  inquire  what  corroboration  can  be 
gained  from  other  testimony.  They  are  ascribed 
to  Shakspcare  by  the  first  editors,  whose  attes- 
tation may  be  received  in  (questions  of  fact,  how- 
ever unskilfully  they  supenntended  their  edition. 
Thev  seem  to  be  declared  genuine  by  the  voice 
of  sfiakspcarc  himself,  who  refers  to  the  second 
play  in  his  epilogue  to  "  Henir  V."  and  appa- 
rently connects  the  first  act  of  "Richard  III." 
with  the  last  of  the  third  part  of  "Henry  VI." 
If  it  be  objected  that  the  plays  were  popular, 
and  that  therefore  he  alluacd  to  tliem  as  well 
known  ;  it  may  be  answered,  with  equal  proba- 
bility, that  the  natural  passions  of  a  poet  would 
have  disposed  him  to  separate  his  own  work^ 
from  those  of  an  inferior  hand.  And,  indet^,  if 
an  autlior^s  own  testimony  is  to  be  overthrown 
by  speculative  criticism,  no  man  can  be  any 
lormer  secure  of  literary  reputation. 

Of  these  three  plays  I  think  the  second  the 
best  The  truth  is,  that  they  have  not  sufficient 
variety  of  action,  for  the  incidents  are  too  often 
of  the  same  kind  ;  yet  many  of  the  characters 
are  well  discriminated.  King  Henry  and  his 
queen,  king  Edward,  the  duke  of  Gloucester, 
and  the  earl  of  Warwick,  are  very  strongly  and 
distinctly  painted. 

The  old  copies  of  the  two  latter  parts  of 
"Henry  VI."  and  of  "Henry  V."  are  so  ap- 
parently imperfect  and  mutilated,  that  tlierc  is 
no  reason  for  supposing  them  the  first  diaiiirhts 
of  Shakspearc.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  them 
copies  taken  by  some  auditor  who  w^rote  dtiwi, 
duriiiff  the  representation,  what  the  time  would 
permit,  then  perhaps  filled  up  some  of  his  oiojv 
sions  at  a  second  or  third  hearing,  and  when  he 
had  by  this  method  formed  somclliing  like  a 
play,  sent  it  to  the  printer. 

KINO  RICHARD  fH. 

This  Is  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  our 
author's  performances ;  yet  I  know  not  whether 
it  lias  not  happened  to  him  as  to  others^  to  ba 
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praised  most,  when  praise  is  not  most  deserved. 
That  this  play  has  scenes  noble  iq  themselyes, 
and  very  well  contrived  to  otrike  in  the  exhibi- 
tion, cunot  be  denied.  But  some  parts  are  tri- 
fling, others  shocking,  and  some  improbable. 

I  have  nothing  to  add  to  the  observations  of 
the  learned  cniics,  but  that  some  traces  of  this 
antiquated  exhibition  are  still  retained  in  the 
rustic  puppet-plays,  in  which  I  have  seen  the 
Devil  very  lustily  belaboured  by  Punch,  whom 
I  hold  to  be  the  legitimate  successor  of  the  old 
vjce. 

KINO  HENRT  VUL 

The  plav  of  «  Henry  the  Eighth"  is  one  of 
those  which  still  keep  possession  of  the  stage  by 
the  splendour  of  its  pageantry.  The  coronation, 
about  forty  years  ago,  drew  the  people  together 
in  multitudes  for  a  great  part  of  the  winter. 
Yet  pomp  is  not  the  only  merit  of  this  play. 
The  meek  sorrows  and  virtuous  distress  of 
BLathaiine  have  furnished  some  scenes,  which 
may  be  justly  numbered  among  the  greatest 
eflbrts  or  tragedy.  But  the  genius  of  Shak- 
^peare  comes  in  and  goes  out  with  I^tharine. 
Every  other  part  may  be  easily  conceived,  and 
easily  written. 

The  historical  dramas  are  now  concluded,  of 
which  the  two  parts  of  "Henry  the  Fourth," 
and  "Henry  the  Fifth,"  are  among  the  happiest 
ofom  author's  compositions ;  and  "King  Jonn," 
"Richard  the  Third,"  and  "Henry  the  Eighth," 
deservedly  stand  in  the  second  class.  Those 
whose  curiosity  would  refer  the  historical  scenes 
to  their  oriffinal,  may  consult  HoUinshed,  and 
sometimes  Hall:  from  HoUinshed,  Shakspearo 
has  often  inserted  whole  speeches  with  no  more 
alteration  than  was  necessary  to  the  numbers  of 
his  verse.  To  transcribe  them  into  the  mar^n 
was  unnecessary,  because  the  original  is  easily 
examined,  and  ttiey  are  seldom  less  perspicuous 
in  the  poet  than  in  the  historian. 

To  play  histories,  or  to  exhibit  a  succession  of 
events  by  action  and  dialogue,  was  a  common 
entertainment  amon?  our  rude  ancestors,  upon 
great  festivities.  The  parish  clerks  once  per- 
xormed  at  Clerkenwell  a  play  which  lasted 
three  days,  containing  "The  History  of  the 
World."  ' 


Shakspeare's  plays ;  his  adherence  to  the  real 
story,  and  to  Koman  manners,  seems  to  have 
impeded  the  natural  vigour  of  his  genius. 

ANTONY  AND  CLEOPATRA. 

This  play  keeps  curiosity  always  busy,  and 
the  passions  always  interested.  The  continual 
hurry  of  the  action,  the  variety  of  incidents,  and 
the  quick  succession  of  one  personage  to  an- 
other, call  the  mind  forward  without  intermi»> 
sion  from  the  first  act  to  the  last.  But  the  power 
of  delighting  is  derived  principally  from  the 
frequent  changes  of  the  scene;  for  except  the 
feminine  arts,  some  of  which  are  too  low,  which 
distingnish  Cleopatra,  no  character  is  very  strong- 
ly discriminated.  Upton,  who  did  not  easily 
miss  what  he  desired  to  find,  has  discovered  that 
the  language  of  Antony  is,  with  great  skill  and 
learning,  made  pompous  and  superb,  according 
to  his  real  practice.  But  I  think  his  diction  not 
distinguishable  from  that  of  others:  the  most 
tumid  speech  in  the  play  is  that  which  Cesar 
makes  to  Octavio. 

The  events,  of  which  the  principal  are  de- 
scribed according  to  history,  are  produced  with- 
out any  art  of  connexion  or  care  of  disposition. 

TIMON  OF  ATHENS. 


0ORIOLANXJ8. 

The  tragedy  of  "  Coriolanus  "  is  one  of  the 
most  an^^^j  of  our  author's  performances. 
The  otHMPs  merriment  in  Menenius ;  the 
lofty  lady's  dimity  in  Volumnia;  the  bridal 
modesty  in  Virgilia ;  the  patridan  and  military 
haughtness  in  Coriolanus ;  the  plebeian  malig- 
nity, and  tribunitian  insolence,  in  Brutus  and 
Sicinius,  make  a  very  pleasing  and  interesting 
variety :  and  the  various  revolutions  of  the  hero's 
fortune  fill  the  mind  with  anxious  curiosity. 
There  is,  perhaps,  too  much  bustle  in  the  fiist 
act,  and  too  little  in  the  last. 

JULIUS  CASAR. 

Of  this  tragedy  many  particular  passages 
deserve  regard,  and  the  contention  and  recon- 
cilement of  Brutus  and  Cassius  is  universally 
celebrated  ;  but  I  have  never  been  strongly  agi- 
tated in  perusing  it,  and  think  it  somewhat  cold 
and  unattectiDg,  compared  with  some  other  of 
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The  play  of  "  Timon  "  is  a  domestic  tragedy, 
and  therefore  strongly  fastens  on  the  attention 
of  the  reader.  In  the  plan  there  is  not  much 
art,  but  the  incidents  are  natural,  and  the  cha* 
racters  various  and  exact  The  catastrophe 
aflbrds  a  very  powerful  warning  against  tnat 
ostentatious  liberality,  which  scatters  bounty, 
but  confers  no  benefits,  and  buys  flattery,  but 
not  friendship. 

In  this  tragedy  are  many  passages  perplexed, 
obscure,  and  probably  corrupt,  which  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  rectify,  or  explain,  with  due  dili- 
gence ;  but  having  only  one  copy,  cannot  pro- 
mise myself  that  my  endeavours  shall  be  much 
applauded. 

TITUS  ANDRONIGUS. 

All  the  editors  and  critics  agree  with  Mr. 
Theobald  in  supposing  this  play  spurious.  I  see 
no  reason  for  dinering  from  them ;  for  the  colour 
of  the  style  is  wholly  different  from  that  of  the 
other  pLa^  and  tliere  is  an  attempt  at  regular 
versification,  and  artificial  closes,  not  always  in- 
elegant, 3'et  seldom  pleasing.  The  barbarity  of 
the  spectacles,  and  tJie  general  massacre,  which 
are  here  exhibited,  can  scarcely  be  conceived 
tolerable  to  any  audience ;  yet  we  are  told  by 
Jonson,  that  they  were  not  only  borne,  but 
praised.  That  Shakspeare  wrote  any  pait, 
though  Theobald  declares  it  incontestible,'  I  see 
no  reason  for  believing. 

The  testimony  produced  at  tlie  beginning  of 
this  play,  by  which  it  is  ascribed  to  Shakspeare, 
is  by  no  means  equal  to  the  argument  against 
its  authenticity,  arising  from  the  total  ditference 
of  conduct,  language,  and  sentiments,  by  which 
it  stands  apart  from  aH  the  rest  Meres  had 
probably  no  other  evidence  than  tbot  of  a  title- 
page,  which  though  in  our  time  it  be  suflicient, 
was  then  of  no  great  authority  :  for  all  the  plays 
which  were  rejected  by  the  nrst  collectors,  of 
Shaks|Miare'8  works,  and  admitted  in  later  edi- 
tions^ and  again  rejected  by  the  critical  editors, 
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bad  Shak8peare>8  name  on  the  title,  as  we  may 
■uppose,  by  the  fraudulence  of  the  printers,  who, 
while  there  were  yet  no  gazettes,  nor  advertise- 
ments, nor  any  means  of  circulating  literary 
intelligence,  could  usurp  at  pleasure  any  cele- 
brated name.  Nor  had  Shakspoare  any  interest 
in  detecting  the  imposture,  as  none  of  his  fame 
or  profit  was  produced  by  the  press. 

The  chronology  of  this  play  does  not  prove 
it  not  to  be  Shak^pefire's.  If  it  had  been  writ- 
ten twenty-five  years  in  1614,  it  might  have  been 
written  when  Shakspcare  was  tweuty-five  years 
old.  When  he  left  Warwickshire  I  know  not ; 
but  at  the  age  of  twenty-five  it  was  rather  too  late 
to  fly  for  deer-stealing. 

Ravenscroft,  who  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
revised  this  play,  and  restored  it  to  the  stage, 
tells  ua,  in  his  preface,  from  a  theatrical  tradi- 
tion, I  suppose,  which  in  his  time  might  be  of 
sufficient  authority,  that  this  play  was  touched 
in  different  parts  by  Shakspeare,  but  written  by 
Bome  other  poet  I  do  not  find  Shakepcare's 
touches  very  discernible. 

TR0ILU8  AND  CRES6IDA. 

This  play  is  more  correctly  written  than  most 
of  Shakspeare's  compositions,  but  it  is  not  one 
of  those  in  which  either  the  extent  of  his  views 
or  elevation  of  his  fancy  is  fully  displayed.  As 
the  story  abounded  with  materials,  he  has  ex- 
erted little  invention ;  but  he  has  diversified  his 
characters  with  great  variety,  and  prcser\'ed 
them  with  great  exactness.  His  vicious  charac- 
ters sometimes  disgust,  but  cannot  corrupt,  for 
both  CrcMsida  and  Pandarus  arc  detested  and 
contcinnr<l.  The  comic  characters  seem  to 
liave  been  the  favourites  of  the  writer ;  they  are 
of  the  superficial  kind,  and  exhthit  more  of  man- 
ners than  nature ;  but  they  arc  copiously  filled, 
and  powerfully  impressed. 

Shakspeare  has  in  his  story  followed  for  the 
greater  part  the  old  book  of  Caxton,  which  was 
then  very  popular :  but  the  character  of  Ther- 
sites,  of  whicn  it  makes  no  mention,  is  a  proof 
that  this  play  was  written  after  Chapman  had 
published  nis  version  of  Homer 

CYMBELINE. 

This  play  has  many  just  sentiments,  some  na- 
tural dialogues,  and  some  pleastn?  scenes,  but 
they  are  obtained  at  the  expense  of  much  incon- 
gniity.  To  remark  the  folly  of  the  fiction,  the 
absurdity  of  the  conduct,  the  confusion  of  the 
names  and  manners  of  different  times,  and  the 
impossibility  of  the  events  in  any  system  of  life, 
were  to  waste  criticism  upon  unresisting  im- 
becility, upon  faults  too  evident  for  detection, 
an4  too  gross  for  aggravation. 

KINO  LEAR. 

The  tragedy  of  "Lear"  is  deservedly  cele- 
brated among  the  d ramas  of  Shak speare.  There 
is  perhaps  no  play  which  keeps  the  attention  so 
strongly  fixed;  which  so  much  agitates  our 
passions  and  interests  our  curiopity.  The  art- 
ful involutions  of  distinct  interests,  the  striking 
opposition  of  contrary  characters,  the  sudden 
changes  of  fortune,  and  the  quick  succession  of 
events,  fill  the  mind  with  a  perpetual  tumult  of 
indignation^  pity,  and  hope.  There  is  no  scene 
which  does  not  contribute  to  the  aggravation  of 


the  distress  or  condoct  of  the  action^^ajid 
a  line  which  does  not  conduce  to  the  progrefis  of 
the  scene.  So  powerful  is  the  current  of  the 
poet*s  ima^rination,  that  the  mind  which  once 
ventures  within  it,  is  hurried  irresistibly  along. 

On  the  seeming  improbability  of  Lear's  con- 
duct, it  may  be  observed,  that  he  is  represented 
according  to  histories  at  that  time  vtugariy  re- 
ceived as  true.  And,  perhaps,  if  we  torn  oar 
thoughts  upon  the  barbarity  and  ignorance  of 
the  age  to  which  this  story  is  referred,  it  will 
appear  not  so  unlikely  as  while  we  estimate 
Lear's  manners  by  our  own.  Such  preference  of 
one  daughter  to  another,  or  resignation  of  do- 
minion on  such  conditions,  would  be  yet  credi- 
ble, if  told  of  a  petty  prince  of  Guinea  or  Ma- 
dagascar. Shakspeare,  indeed,  by  the  mention 
of  his  earls  and  dukes,  has  given  us  the  idea  ol 
times  more  civilized,  and  of  life  regulated  by 
softer  manners ;  and  the  truth  is,  that  though  he 
so  nicely  discriminates,  and  so  minutely  de- 
scribes, the  charactera  of  men,  he  cMDononly 
neglects  and  confounds  the  characters  of  agea^ 
by  mingling  customs,  ancient  and  modtita,  £^ 
Ush  and  foreign. 

My  learned  friend  Mr.  Wartoo,  who  bas  in 
''Tlie  Adventurer"  very  minutely  criticised  thtt 
play,  remarks,  that  the  instances  of  cruelty  aref 
too  savage  and  shocking,  and  the  intervention t 
of  Edmund  destroys  the  simplicity  of  the  &ory.  { 
These  objections  may,  I  think,  be*  answered,  by* 
repeating,  that  the  cruelty  of  the  daughters  is 
an  historical  fact,  to  which  the  poet  has  addecT' 
little,  having  only  drawn  it  into  a  series  by  dia- 
logue and  action.    But  I  am  not  able  to  apolo- 
(Xize  with  equal  plausibility  for  the  extrusion  ol  \ 
(floster's  eye«,  which  seems  an  act  too  horrid  to  I 
be  endured  in  dramatic  exhibition,  and   snch  as 
must  always  compel  the  mind  to  relieve  its  dis* 
tress  by  incredulity.    Yet  let  it  be  remembered, 
that  our  author  well  knew  what  would  please    ) 
the  audience  for  which  he  wrote.  / 

The  injury  done  by  Edmund  to  the  simpli 
city  of  the  action,  is  abundantly  recompensedby 
the  addition  of  variety,  bv  the  art  with  which  he 
is  made  to  co-operate  witn  the  chief  deagn,  and 
the  opportunity  which  he  gives  the  poet  of  coni^ 
bining  perfidy  with  perfidy,  and  connecting  the 
wicked  son  with  the  wicked  daughters,  to  im- 
press this  important  moral,  that  villany  is  never 
at  a  stop,  that  crimes  lead  to  crimes,  and  at  last 
terminate  in  ruin. 

But  though  this  moral  be  incidentally  enforced, 
Shakspeare  has  suffered  the  virtue  of  Cordelia 
to  perish  in  a  just  cause,  contrary  to  the  natural 
ideas  of  justice,  to  the  hope  of  the  reader,  and, 
what  is  jet  more  strange,  to  the  faith  of  chroni- 
cles, "let  this  conduct  is  justified  by  "The 
Spectator,"  who  blames  Tate  for  giving  Corde- 
lia success  and  happiness  in  his  alteration,  and 
declares,  that  in  his  opinion  the  tragedy  has  tost 
half  its  beauty. '  Dennis  has  remarked,  whether 
justlj  or  not,  that,  to  secure  the  favourable  re- 
ception of  "Cato"  the  lotcn  ujoj  poisoned  iri(A 
much  false  and  ahominable  criticism^  and  that  en* 
deavours  had  been  used  to  discredit  and  decry 
poetical  justice.    A  play  in  which  the  wicked 

f)rosper,  and  the  virtuous  miscarry,  may  doubt 
ess  be  good,  because  it  is  a  just  representation 
of  the  common  event*  of  hnman  life  •  but  since 
all  reasonable  beings  naturally  love  justice,  I 
cannot  easily  be  persuaded,  that  tfao  obsemtieii 
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oT  justice  makes  a  play  worae ;  or  that,  if  other 
excellencies  are  equal,  the  aadience  will  not  aU 
ways  rise  tietter  pleased  from  the  final  triumph 
of  persecuted  virtue. 

In  the  present  case  the  public  has  decided. 
Cordelia,  firom  the  time  of  Tate,  has  always  re- 
tired with  victory  and  felicity.  And,  if  my  sen- 
sations could  add  any  thing  to  the  general  suf- 
frage, I  might  relate,  I  was  many  years  ago  so 
shocked  by  Cordelia's  death,  that  I  know  not 
whether  I  ever  endured  to  read  again  the  last 
scenes  of  the  play  till  I  undertook  to  revise  tliem 
as  an  editor. 

There  is  another  controversy  among  the  critics^ 
concerning  this  play.  It  is  diaput^  whether 
the  predominant  image  in  Lear's  disordered 
mind  be  the  loss  of  his  kingdom  or  the  cruelty 
ef  his  daughters.  Mr.  Murphy,  a  very  judicious 
critic,  has  evinced  by  induction  of  particular 
passages,  that  the  cruelty  of  his  daughters  is  the 
primary  source  of  his  distress,  and  that  the  loss 
of  royalty  afibcts  him  only  as  a  secondary  and 
subordinate  evil.  He  observes,  with  great  juiit- 
ness,  that  Lear  would  move  our  compassion  but 
little,  did  we  not  rather  consider  the  mjured  fa- 
ther than  the  degraded  king. 

The  story  of  this  play,  except  the  episode  of 
Edmund,  which  is  derivea,  I  thmk,  from  Sidney, 
is  taken  originidly  from  Geofiry  of  Monmouth, 
whom  Holnnshed  generally  copied :  but  per- 
haps immediately  from  an  old  historical  ballad. 
My  reason  for  believing  that  the  play  was  pos- 
terior to  the  ballad,  rather  than  tiie  ballad  to  the 
play,  is  that  the  ballad  has  nothing  of  Shak- 
speare's  nocturnal  tempest,  which  is  too  striking 
to  have  been  omitted,  and  that  it  follows  the 
chronicle ;  it  has  the  rudiments  of  the  play,  but 
none  of  its  amplifications :  it  first  hinted  Lear's 
madness,  but  aid  not  array  it  in  circumstances. 
The  writer  of  the  ballad  added  something  to  the 
Mstory,  which  is  a  proof  that  he  would  have 
•dded  more,  if  more  had  occurred  to  his  mind, 
•nd  more  must  have  occured  if  he  had  seen 
Shakspeare. 

ftOMEO  AND  JULIET. 

Tfus  play  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing  of  oar 
author's  performances.  The  scenes  are  busy 
and  various,  the  incidents  nilmerous  and  impor- 
tant, the  catastrophe  irresistibly  affecting,  and 
^e  process  of  the  action  carried  on  with  such 
probability,  at  least  with  stfch  congrui^  to  popu- 
kr  opinions,  as  trigcdy  requires. 

Here  is  one  of  the  few  attempts  of  Shakspeare 
to  exhibit  the  conversation  of  gentlemen,  to  re- 
present the  airy  sprightliness  of  juvenile  elegance. 
Mr.  Dry  den  mentions  a  tradition,  which  might 
easily  reach  his  time,  of  a  declaration  made  by 
Shakspeare,  that  "he  was  obliged  to  kill  Mer- 
cutio  in  the  third  act,  lest  he  should  have  been 
killed  by  him."  Yet  he  thinks  him  "no  such 
formidable  person  but  that  he  might  have  lived 
through  the  play,  and  died  in  his  bed,"  without 
danger  to  the  poet.  Dry  den  well  knew,  had  he 
been. in  quest  of  truth,  that  in  a  pointed  sentence, 
more  regard  is  commonly  had  to  the  words  than 
the  thought,  and  that  it  is  very  seldom  to  be  ri- 
gorously understood.  Mercutio's  wit.  gayety, 
and  courage,  will  always  procure  him  friends  that 
wish  him  a  longer  life;  but  his  death  is  not  pre- 
cipitated, he  has  lived  out  the  time  allotted  Dim 
in  the  construction  of  the  play ;  nor  do  I  doubt 


the  ability  of  Shakspeare  to  have  continued  hia 
existence,  though  some  of  his  sallies  are  perhaps 
out  of  the  reach  of  Drj'den ;  whose  genius  was 
not  very  fertile  of  merriment,  nor  ductile  to  hu- 
mour, but  acute,  argumentative,  comprehensive, 
and  sublime. 

The  nurse  is  one  of  the  characters  in  which 
the  author  delighted ;  he  has  with  great  subtility 
of  distinction,  drawn  her  at  once  loquacious 
and  secret,  obsequious  and  insolent,  trusty  and 
dishonest. 

His  comic  scenes  are  happily  wrought,  but  his 
pathetic  strains  are  always  polluted  with  some 
unexpected  depravations.  His  persons,  how- 
ever distressed,  have  a  conceil  l^  them  in  their 
misery^  a  fniaer(^U  conceit. 

HAMLET. 

If  the  dramas  of  Shakspeare  were  to  be  cha 
racterised,  each  by  the  particular  excellence 
which  distinguishes  it  from  the  rest,  we  must 
allow  to  the  tragedy  of  "  Hamlet"  the  praise  of 
variety.  The  incidents  are  so  numerous,  that 
the  argument  of  the  play  would  make  a  lon^ 
tale.  The  scenes  are  interchangeably  diversi- 
fied with  merriment  and  solemnity ;  with  mer- 
riment, that  includes  judicious  and  instructive 
observations ;  and  solemnity,  not  strained  by 
poetical  violence  above  the  natural  sentiments 
of  man.  New  characters  appear  from  Umc  to 
time  in  continual  succession,  exhibiting  various 
forms  of  life  and  particular  modes  of  conversa- 
tion.    The  pretended  rnadness  o)|' jJ^Lmkil-cimagB 

iflrislne  neart  with  tenderness,  and  every  person- 
age produces  the  efff'ct  intended,  from  the  ap- 
paration  that  in  the  first  act  chills  the  blood  with 
norror,  to  the  fop  in  the  last  that  exposes  afiec* 
tation  to  just  contempt. 

The  conduct  is  perhaps  not  wholly  secure 
against  objections.  The  action  is  indeed  for  the 
noost  part  in  continual  progression,  but  there  are 
sonic  scenes  which  neither  forward  nor  retard 
it  Of  the  feigned  madness  of  Hamlet  thero 
appears  no  adequate  cause,  for  he  does  nothing 
which  he  might  not  have  done  with  the  re- 
putation of  sanity.  He  plays  the  madman 
most^  when  he  treats  Ophelia  with  so  much 
rudeness,  which  seems  to  be  useless  and  wanton 
cruelty. 

Hamlet  is,  through  the  whole  piece,  rather  an 
instrument  than  an  agent.  After  he  has,  by  tbo 
stratagem  of  the  play,  convicted  the  king,  ho 
makes  no  attempt  to  punish  him ;  and  his  death 
is  at  last  effected  by  an  incident  which  Hamlet 
had  no  part  in  producing. 

The  catastrophe  is  not  very  happily  produced ; 
the  exchange  of  weapons  is  rather  an  expedient 
of  necessitVi  than  a  stroke  of  art  A  scheme 
might  easily  have  been  formed  to  kill  Hamlet 
with  the  dagger,  and  Laertes  with  the  bowl. 

The  poet  is  accused  of  having  shown  little 
regard  to  poetical  justice,  and  may  be  charged 
with  equal  neglect  of  poetical  probability.  The 
apparition  ■  left  the  regions  of  the  dead  to  little 
purpose ;  tlie  *revenge  which  he  demands  is  not 
obtained,. but  by  the  death  of  him  that  was  re- 
quired to  take  it ;  and  the  gratification,  which 
would  arise  from  the  destruction  of  an  usurper 
and  a  murderer,  is  abated,  by  the  untimely  death 
of  Ophelia,  the  young,  the  heautiful,  the  harm- 
less, and  the  pious. 
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OTHELLO. 

The  beanties  of  this  play  impress  themselves 
BO  strongly  upon  the  attention  of  the  reader, 
that  they  can^  draw  no  aid  from  critical  illustra- 
tion.   The  fiery  opennesa  of  Othello,  ma^ani- 
mous,  artless,  ana  credulous,  boundless  m  his 
confidence,  ardent  in  his  affection,  inflexible  in 
his  resolution,  and  obdurate  in  his  revenue :  the 
cool  malignity  of  lago,  silent  in  his  resentment, 
subtle  in  his  designs,  and  studious  at  once  of  his 
interest  and  his  vengeance :  the  soft  simplicity  of 
Desdemona,  confident  of  merit,  and  conscious 
of  innocence,  her  artless  perseverance  in  her 
suit,  and  her  slowness  to  suspect  that  she  can 
be  suspected,  are  such  proofs  of  Shakspeare's 
skill  in  human  nature,  as,  I  suppose,  it  is  vain  to 
seek  in  any  modern  writer.    The  gradual  pro- 
gress which  lago  makes  in  the  Moor's  conviction, 
and  the  circumstances  whic^  he  employs  to  in- 
flame him,  are  so  artfully  natural,  tnat,  though 
It  will  perhaps  not  be  said  of  him  as  he  says  of 
himself  that  he  is  a  man  not  eatUy  jeaUnu^  yet 
we  cannot  but  pity  him,  when  at  last  we  find 
faim  petjilexed  in  the  extreme. 

There  is  always  danger,  lest  wickedness, 
conjoined  with  abilities,  should  steal  upon  es- 
teem,  thou^  it.  misses  of  approbation;  but 


the  character  of  lago  is  so  conducted,  that  ht 
IS  from  the  first  scene  to  the  last  hated  and 
despised. 

Even  the  inferior  characters  of  this  play  would 
he  very  conspicuous  in  any  other  piece,  not  only 
for  their  justness,  but  their  strength.  Casao  is 
brave,  benevolent,  and  honest,  ruined  only  by 
his  want  of  stubbornness  to  resist  an  insidious 
invitation.  Roderigo's  suspicious  credulity,  and 
impatient  submission  to  the  cheats  which  he  sees 
practised  upon  him,  and  which  by  persuasbn 
tie  suffers  to  be  repeated,  exhibit  a  strons  picture 
of  a  weak  mind  betrayed  by  unlawful  desures  to 
a  false  friend ;  and  the  virtue  of  iBmilia  is  such 
as  we  often  find  worn  loosely,  but  not  cast  o^ 
easy  to  commit  small  crimes,  but  quickened  axid 
alarmed  at  atrocious  villanies. 

The  scenes  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  ais 
busy,  varied  by  happy  inierchangea,  and  regu- 
larly promoting  the  progression  of  the  stoiy ; 
and  the  narrative  in  the  end,  though  it  tells  bat 
what  is  known  already,  yetis  necessary  to  pro- 
duce the  death  of  Othello. 

Had  the  scene  opened  in  Cyprus,  and  the  pre- 
ceding incidents  been  occasionally  related,  there 
had  been  little  wanting  to  a  drama  of  the  most 
exact  and  scrupulous  regularity. 
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To  solicit  a  subscription  for  a  Catalogue  of 
Books  exposed  to  sate,  is  an  attempt  for  which 
some  apolo^  cannot  but  be  necessary ;  for  few 
would  willingly  ■  contribute  to  the  expense  of 
Tolumes,  by  wnich  neither  instruction  nor  enter- 
tainment could  be  afforded,  from  which  only  the 
bookseller  could  expect  advantage,  and  of  which 
the  only  use  must  cease,  at  the  dispersion  of  the 
library. 

Nor  could  ^e  reasonableness  of  a  universal 
rejection  of  our  proposal  be  denied,  if  this  cata- 
logue were  to  be  compiled  with  no  other  view, 
than  that  of  promoting  the  sale  of  the  books 
which  it  enumerates,  and  drawn  up  with  that 
inaccuracy  and  confusion  which  may  be  found 
in  those  that  are  daily  published. 

But  our  design,  like  our  proposal,  is  uncom- 
mon, and  to  be  prosecuted  at  a  very  uncommon 
expense ;  it  being  intended,  that  the  books  shall 
be  distributed  into  their  distinct  classes,  and 
every  class  ranged  with  some  regard  to  the 
age  of  the  writers ;  that  every  book  shall  be  accu- 
rately described ;  that  the  peculiarities  of  editions 
shall  be  remarked,  and  observations  from  the 
authors  of  literary  history  occasionally  inter- 
spersed ;  that,  by  this  catalogue,  we  mavjnform 
posterity  of  the  excellence  and  value  of  t^is  great 
collection,  and  promote  the  knowledge  of  scarce 
books,  and  elegant  editions.  For  this  purpose 
men  of  letters  are  engaged,  who  cannot  evon  be 
supplied  with  amanuenses,  but  at  an  expense 
above  that  of  a  common  catalogue. 

To  show  that  this  collection  deserves  a  par- 
ticular degree  of  regard  from  the  learned  and 


the  studious,  that  it  excels  any  library  that 
ever  yet  offered  to  public  sale  in  the  yalne  as 
well  as  number  of  the  volumes  which  it  contains ; 
and  that  therefore  this  catalogue  will  not  be  oi 
less  use  to  men  of  letters,  than  those  of  the  Thu- 
anian,  Heinsian,  or  Barberinian  libraries,  it  may 
not  be  improper  to  exhibit  a  general  account  of 
the  different  classes,  as  they  are  naturally  divided 
by  the  several  sciences. 

By  this  method  we  can  indeed  exhibit  only  a 
general  idea,  at  once  mag^nificent  and  confiised ; 
an  idea  of  the  writings  of  many  nations,  collect- 
ed from  distant  parts  of  the  worid,  discovered 
sometimes  by  chance,  and  sometimes  by  curi- 
osity, amidst  the  rubbish  of  forsaken  monasteries, 
ana  the  repositories  of  ancient  families,  and 
brought  hitner  from  every  part,  as  to  the  uni- 
versal receptacle  of  leammg. 

It  will  be  no  unpleasing  ^ct  of  this  aoooant. 
if  those  that  shall  happen  to  peruse  it,  should 
be  inclined  by  it  to  reflect  on  the  character  of 
the  late  proprietors,  and  to  pay  some  tribute  of 
veneration  to  their  ardour  for  literature,  to  that 
generous  and  exalted  curiosity  which  they  grati- 
fied with  incessant  searches  and  immense  ex- 
pense, and  to  which  they  dedicated  that  time, 
and  that  superfluity  of  fortune,  which  many 
others  of  their  ranK  employ  in  the  pursuit  of 
contemptible  amusements,  or  the  gratification 
of  guilty  passions.  And,  surely,  every  man, 
who  considers  learning  as  ornamental  and  ad* 
vantageous  to  the  community,  must  allow  them 
the  honour  of  public  benefactors,  who  have  in- 
troduced amongst  us  authors  not  hiUierto  well 
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known*  and  added  to  the  literarj  treasures  of 
their  native  country. 

That  our  catalogue  will  excite  any  other  man 
to  emnlate  the  collectors  of  this  Hbrary,  to  pre- 
fer books  and  manuscripts  to  equipage  and  lux- 
ury, and  to  forsake  noise  and  diversion  for  the 
conversation  of  the  learned,  and  the  satisfaction 
of  extensive  knowledge,  we  are  very  far  from 
presuming  to  hope ;  but  shall  make  no  scruple 
to  assert,  that,  if  any  man  should  happen  to  be 
seized  with  such  laudable  ambition,  he  may  find 
in  this  catalogue  hints  and  informations,  which 
are  not  easily  to  be  met  with ;  he  will  discover, 
that  the  boasted  Bodleian  library  is  very  far 
from  a  perfect  model,  and  that  even  the  learned 
Fabricius  cannot  completely  instruct  him  in  the 
eariy  editions  of  the  classic  writers. 

But  the  collectors  of  libraries  cannot  be  nu- 
merous ;  and,  therefore,  catalogues  cannot  very 
properly  be  recommended  to  the  public,  if  they 
nad  not  a  more  general  and  frequent  use^  a  use 
which  every  student  has  experienced,  or  ne- 
glected to  his  loss.  By  the  means  of  catalogues 
only  can  it  be  known,  what  has  been  written  on 
every  part  of  learning,  and  the  hazard  avoided 
of  encountering  difficulties  which  have  already 
been  cleared,  discussing  ouostions  which  have 
already  been  decided,  ana  digging  in  mines  of 
literature  which  former  ages  have  exhausted. 

How  often  this  has  been  the  fate  of  students, 
every  man  of  letters  can  declare ;  and,  perhaps, 
thero  are  very  few  who  have  not  sometimes 
valued  as  new  discoveries,  made  by  themselves, 
those  observations  which  have  long  since  been 
published,  and  of  which  the  world  uierefore  will 
refuse  them  the  praise ;  nor  can  the  refusal  be 
censured  as  any  enormous  violation  of  justice ; 
for,  why  should  they  not  forfeit  by  their  ig- 
norance, what  they  might  claim  by  their  saga* 

To  illustrate  this  remark,  by  the  mention  of 
obeoare  names,  would  not  much  confirm  it ;  and 
to  viUify  for  this  purpose  the  memory  of  men 
truly  great,  would  be  to  deny  them  the  reve- 
rence which  they  may  justly  clahn  firom  those 
whom  their  writings  have  instructed.  May  the 
shade,  at  least,  of  one  great  English  critic  rest 
without  disturbance ;  and  may  no  man  presume 
to  insult  his  memory,  who  wants  his  learning, 
his  reason,  or  his  wit 

From  the  vexatious  disappointment  of  meet- 
ing reproach,  where  praise  is  expected,  every 
man  will  certainly  desire  to  be  secured;  and 
therefore  that  book  will  have  some  claim  to  his 
regard,  from  which  he  may  receive  informations 
of  the  labours  of  his  predecessors,  such  as  a  cata- 
logue of  the  Harleian  Ubrary  will  copiously  af- 
ford him. 

Nor  is  the  use  of  catalogues  of  less  importance 
to  those  whom  curiosity  has  engaged  in  the 
study  of  literary  history,  and  who  think  the  in- 
tellectual revolutions  ot  the  world  more  wordiy 
of  their  attention  than  the  ravages  of  tyrants, 
the  desolation  of  kingdoms,  the  rout  of  armies^ 
and  the  fall  of  empires.  Those  who  are  pleased 
with  observinc:  the  first  birth  of  new  opinions, 
their  struggles  against  opposition,  their  silent 
progress  umler  persecution,  their  general  re- 
ception, and  thoir  gradual  decline,  or  sudden 
extinction ;  those  that  amuse  themselves  with 
remarking  the  different  periods  of  human  know- 
ledj^e,  and  observe  how  darkness  and  light  suc- 


ceed each  other;  by  what  accident  the  most 
gloomy  nights  of  ignorance  have  given  way  to 
the  dawn  of  sciencq,  and  how  learning  has  lan- 
guished and  decayed,  for  want  of  patronage  and 
regard,  or  bt<in  overborne  by  the  prevalence  oi 
fashionable  ignorance,  or  lost  amidst  the  tumults 
of  invasion  and  the  storms  of  violence.  All 
those  who  desire  any  knowledge  of  the  literary 
transactions  of  past  ages,  may  find  in  catalogues, 
like  this  at  least,  such  an  account  as  is  given  by 
annalists  and  chronologers  of  civil  history. 

How  the  knowledge  of  the  sacred  writings  has 
been  dififused,  will  be  observed  from  the  cata- 
logue of  the  various  editions  of  the  Bible,  from 
tl^e  first  impression  by  Fust,  in  1462,  to  the  pre- 
sent time ;  in  which  will  be  contained  the  poly- 
glot editions  of  Spain,  France,  and  England,  those 
of  the  original  Hebrew,  the  Greek  Septuagint, 
and  the  Latin  Vulgate :  with  the  versions  which 
are  now  used  in  the  remotest  parts  of  Europe, 
in  the  country  of  the  Grisons,  m  Litiiuania,  Bo- 
hemia, Finland,  and  Iceland. 

With  regard  to  the  attempts  of  the  same  kind 
made  in  our  countrv,  there  are  few  whose  ex- 
pectations will  not  be  exceeded  by  the  number 
of  English  bibles,  of  which  not  one  is  forgotten, 
whether  valuable  for  the  pomp  and  beaut](  of  the 
impression,  or  for  the  notes  with  which  uie  text 
is  accompanied,  or  for  any  controversy  or  per- 
secution that  it  produced,  or  for  the  peculiarity 
of  any  single  passage.  With  the  same  care  have 
the  various  editions  of  the  book  of  common* 
prayer  been  selected,  from  which  all  the  altera* 
tions  which  have  been  made  in  it  may  be  easily 
remarked. 

Among  a  great  number  of  Roman  missals 
and  breviaries,  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of 
tiieir  cuts  and  illuminations,  will  be  foundT  the 
Moearabic  missal  and  breviary,  that  raised  suclfe 
commotions  in  the  kingdom  of  Spain. 

The  controversial  treaties  written  in  England, 
about  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  have  been 
diligently  collected,  with  a  multitude  of  remark- 
able tracts,  single  sermons,  and  small  treatises ; 
which,  however  worthy  to  be  preserved,  are  per- 
haps to  be  found  in  no  other  place. 

The  regard  which  was  always  paid  by  the 
collectors  of  this  library,  to  that  remarkable  pe- 
riod of  time  in  which  the  art  of  printing  was 
invented,  determined  them  to  accumulate  the 
ancient  impressions  of  the  fathers  of  the  church ; 
to  which  the  later  editions  are  added,  lest  anti^ 
auity  should  have  seemed  more  worthy  of  esteem 
tnan  accuraey. 

History  has  been  considered  with  the  regard 
due  to  that  study  by  which  the  manners  are 
most  easily  formed,  and  from  which  the  most 
efficacious  instruction  is  received;  nor  will  the 
most  extensive  curiosity  fail  of  gratification  in 
this  library ;  from  whicn  no  writers  have  been 
excluded,  that  relate  either  to  the  religious  or 
civil  ajQfairs  of  any  nation. 

Not  only  those  authors  of  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory have  been  procured  that  treat  of  the  state 
of  religion  in  general,  or  deliver  accounts  of  sects 
or  nations,  bnt  those  likewise  who  have  confined 
themselves  to  particular  orders  of  men  in  every 
church :  who  have  related  the  original,  and  the 
rules  of  every  society,  or  recounted  the  lives  ol 
its  founder  and  its  members ;  those  who  have 
deduced  in  every  country  the  succession  of 
hishops,  and  those  who  nave  employed  their 
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abiiities  in  celebrating  the  piety  of  psrticiilar 
aaintfl,  or  mftrtyrii,  or  monk»,  or  nuns. 

The  civil  history  of  all  nations  has  been 
amassed  together ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  determine 
which  has  been  thought  most  worthy  of  curi- 
osity. 

Of  Prance,  not  only  the  jjencral  histories  and 
ancient  chronicles,  the  accounts  of  celebrated 
reijvns,  and  narratives  of  remarkable  events,  but 
even  the  memorials  of  single  families,  the  lives 
of  private  men,  the  antiquities  of  particular  cities, 
ehurches,  and  monasteries,  the  topography  of 
provinces,  and  the  accounts  of  laws,  customs, 
and  prescriptions,  arc  here  to  be  founa. 

Tne  several  states  of  Italy  have,  in  this  trea- 
sury, their  particular  historians,  whose  accounts 
are,  perhaps,  generally  more  exact,  by  being  less 
extensive ;  and  more  interesting,  by  being  mor» 
particular. 

Nor  has  less  regard  been  paid  to  the  diffi^rent 
nations  of  the  Germanic  empire,  of  which  nei- 
ther the  Bohemians,  nor  Plungarians,  nor  Aus- 
trians,  nor  Bavarinns  have  been  neglected ;  nor 
have  their  antiquities,  however  generally  disre- 
garded, been  less  studiously  searched  than  their 
present  state, 

Tho»northem  nations  have  supplied  this  col- 
lection, not  onl^  with  history,  but  poetry,  with 
Qothic  antiquities  and  Runic  mscriptions ;  whicb 
at  least  have  this  claim  to  veneration  above  the 
remains  of  the  Roman  magnificence,  that  they  are 
the  works  of  those  heroes  by  whom  the  Roman 
empire  was  destroyed ;  and  which  may  plead,  at 
least  in  this  nation,  that  they  ought  not  to  be 
neglected  by  those  that  owe  to  the  men  whose 
memories  they  preserve,  their  constitution,  their 
properties,  and  their  liberties. 

The  curiosity  of  these  collectors  extends 
equally  to  all  parts  of  the  world  ;  nor  did  they 
forget  to  add  to  the  northern  the  southern  writers, 
or  to  adorn  their  collection  with  chronicles  of 
Spain,  and  the  conouest  of  Mexico. 

Even  of  those  nations  with  which  we  have  less 
intercourse,  whose  customs  are  less  accurately 
known,  and  whose  history  is  less  distinctly  re- 
counted, there  are  in  this  library  reposited  such 
accounts  as  the  Europeans  have  been  hitherto 
able  to  obtain  :  nor  are  the  Mogul,  the  Tartar, 
the  Tarii,  and  the  Saracen,  wiSiout  their  his- 
torians. 

That  persons  so  inquisitive  with  regard  to^ 
tile  transactions  of  other  nations,  should  inquire 
yet  more  ardently  after  the  history  of  their  own, 
may  be  naturally  expected ;   and  indeed,  this 
part  of  the  library  is  no  common  instance  of 
diligence  and  accuracy.     Here  are  to  be  found, 
with  the  ancient  chronicles,  and  larger  historic 
of  Britain,  the  narratives  of  single  reigns,  and* 
the  accounts  of  remarkable  revolutions,  the  to- 
pographical histories  of  counties,  the  pedigrees 
of  families,  the  antiquities  of  churches  and  cities, 
the  proceedings  of  pariiaments,  the  records  of 
monasteries,  and  the  lives  of  particular  men, 
whether  eminent  in  the  church  or  in  the  state, 
or  remarkable  in  private  life;  whether  exem- 
plary for  their  virtues,  or  detestable  for  their 
crimes ;  whether  peraecuted  for  religion,  or  exe- 
cuted for  rebellion. 

That  jnemorable  period  of  the  English  history, 
which  begins  with  the  reign  of  king  Charies  the 
First,  and  ends  with  the  Restoration,  will  almost 
ftmiish  a  library  alone,  such  is  the  number  of 


volumes,  pamphlets,  and'  papers  whidi   

published  by  either  party ;  and  such  is  the  car  ^ 
with  which  they  have  been  preserved. 

Nor  is  historv  without  the  necessary  prepara-^ 
ti  ves  and  attendantsj  geography  and  chronoK^y  :• 
of  geography,  the  best  writera  and  delineators- 
have  been  procured,  and  pomp  and  accuracy 
have  both  been  regarded :  the  student  of  chrono- 
logy mav  here  find  likewise  those  authore  who 
searched  the  records  of  time,  and  fixed  the  pe-- 
riods  of  history. 

With  the  historians  and  geographers  may  be 
ranked  the  writera  of  voyages  and  traycls,  which 
may  be  read  here  in  the  Latin,  English.  Dutch, 
German,  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish  lan- 
guages. 

The  laws  of  difierent  countries,  as  they  are 
in  themselves  equally  worthy  of  curiosity  with 
their  history,  have,  in  this  cc^ieetion,  been  justly 
regarded ;  and  the  rules  by  which  the  vaiioos 
communities  ofthe  worid  are  governed,  may  be 
here  examined  and  compared.  Here  are  the 
ancient  editions  of  the  papal  decretals,  and  the 
commentatora  on  the  civil  law,  the  edicts  of 
Spain  and  the  statutes  of  Venice. 
'  But  with  particular  industry  have  the  various 
writers  on  the  laws  of  our  own  countiy  been 
collected  from  the  most  ancient  to  the  present 
time,  from  the  bodies  of  the  statutes  to  the  mi- 
nutest treatise ;  not  only  the  reports,  precedents, 
and  readings « of  our  own  courts,  but  ewext  Uie 
laws  of  our  West  Indian  colonies,  will  be  ex 
hibited  in  our  catalogue. 

But  neither  history  nor  law  have  been  so  hr 
.able  to  engross  this  library,  as  to  exclude  phy- 
sic, philosophy,  or  criticism.    Those  hare  been 
thought,  with  justice,  worthy  of  a  place,  who. 
have  examined  the  diilereiK  species  of  •wii*ml« 
delineated  their  forms,  or  described  &eir  pro- 
perties and  instincts ;  or  who  have  penetrated' 
the  bowels  of  the  earthy  treated  on  its  difierent 
strata,  and  analyzed  its  metals ;  or  who  have- 
amused  themselves  with  less  laborious  specula 
tions,  and  planfed  treesj  or  cultivated  "flowerB. 

Those  tnat  have  exalted  their  thoughts  above 
the  minuter  parts  of  the  creation,  who  have  ob- 
senoed  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and' 
attempted  systems  of  the  universe,  have  not- 
been  denied  the  honour  which  they  deserved  hj 
"SO  great  an  attempt,  whatever  has  been  their 
success.    Nor  have  those  mathematicians  been 
rejected,  who  have  applied  their  science  to  the 
common  purposes  of  life;  or  those  that  have- 
deviated  into  the  kindred  arts  of  tactics,  aichi 
tecture,  and  fortification. 

Even  arts  of  far  less  importance  have  found 
their  authors,  nor  have  these  authora  been  da 
spised  by  the  boundless  curiosity  of  the  propri- 
eton  of  the  Harleian  library.  The  writera  on 
horaemanship  and  fencing  are  more  numerous, 
and  more  bulky  than  could  be  expected  by  those 
who  reflect  how  seldom  those  excel  in  either, 
whom  their  education  has  qualified  to  compose 
books. 

The  admirer  of  Qteek  and  Roman  literature 
will  meet,  in  this  cx>l1ection,  vrith  editions  little 
known  to  the  most  inquisitive  critics,  and  which 
have  escaped  the  observation  of  those  whose 
great  employment  has  been  the  collation  of 
copies ;  nor  vrill  he  find  only  the  most  ancient 
editions  of  Faustus^  Jenson,  Spira,  Sweynheon 
and  PannartB,  but  the  most  accurate  Mmwins 
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and  beantifiil  of  CoBneus,  flae  Jnnte,  Plantin, 
Aldus,  tho  StepAieiis,  and  Elzevir,  with  the  com- 
mentariei  and  obaervationB  of  the  most  learned 
editors. 

Nor  are  they  aooompanied  only  with  the 
illustrations  of  those  who  have  confined  their 
attempts  to  particular  writers,  but  of  those  like- 
wise who  have  treated  on  any  part  of  the  Qreek 
or  Roman  antiquities,  their  laws,  their  customs, 
their  dress,  their  bmldines,  their  wars,  their 
revenues,  or  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  their 
worship,  and  those  that  have  endeavoured  to 
explain  anv  of  their  authors  from  their  statutes 
or  their  coins. 

Next  to  the  ancients,  those  witters  deserve  to 
be  mentioned,  who,  at  the  restoration  of  litera- 
ture, imitated  their  language  and  their  style 
with  so  ffreat  success,  or  who  laboured  with  so 
much  industry  to  make  them  understood :  such 
were  Philelphus  and  Politian,  Scaliger  and 
Buchanan,  and  the  poets  of  the  age  of  Leo  the 
Tenth ;  these  are  likewise  to  be  found  in  this 
Ubrary,  together  with  the  De/tcue,  or  collections 
of  all  nations. 

Painting  is  so  nearly  allied  to  poetry,  that  it 
cannot  be  wondered  that  those  who  have  so 
much  esteemed  the  one,  hai^  paid  an  equal  re- 
gard to  the  other ;  and  dier|fore  it  may  be  easily 
miogined,  that  the  collection  of  prints  is  nume- 
rous in  an  uncommon  degree ;  but,  surely,  the 
expActation  of  every  man  will  be  exceeded,  when 
he  is  informed  that  there  are  more  than  forty 
thousand  eng;raven  from  Raphael,  Titian,  Guido, 
the  Carraches,  and  a  thousand  others,  by  Nan- 
teuil,  Hullar,  Collet,  Edelinck,  and  Dorigny,  and 
other  engravers  of  equal  reputation. 

There  is  also  a  great  collection  6f  original 
drawings,  of  which  three  seem  to  deserve  a  par- 
ticular mention  :  the  first  exhibits  a  representa- 
tion of  the  inside  of  St.  Peter's  church  at  Rome ; 
the  second,  of  that  of  Su  John  Lateran ;  and  the 
third,  of  the  high  altar  of  Sl  Ignatius :  all  paint- 
ed with  the  utmost  accuracy,  in  their  proper 
colours. 

As  ihe  value  of  this  great  collection  may  be 
conceived  from  this  account,  however  imperfect, 
as  the  variety  of  subjects  must  engage  tne  curi- 
osity of  men  of  different  studies,  indinations,  and 
employments,  it  may  be  thought  of  very  little 
use  to  mention  any  slighter  advantages,  or  to 
dwell  on  the  decorations  and  embeUishments 
which  the  generosity  of  the  proprietors  has  be- 
stowed upon  it ;  yet,  since  the  compiler  of  the 
Thuanian  catalogue  thought  not  even  that  species 
of  elegance  below  his  observation,  it  may  not  be 
improper  to  observe,  that  the  Harleian  hbrary, 
perhaps,  excels  all  others,  not  more  in  the  num- 
ber and  excellence,  than  in  the  splendour  of  its 
volumes. 

We  may  now  srxely  be  allowed  to  hope,  that 
our  catalogue  will  not  be  thought  unworthy  of 
the  public  curiosity ;  tliat  it  will  be  purchased  as 
a  record  of  this  great  collection,  and  preserved  as 
one  of  the  memorials  of  learning. 

The  patrons  of  literature  will  forgive  the  pur- 
cha^cr  of  this  library,  if  he  presumes  to  assert 
some  claim  to  their  protection  and  encourage- 
nient,  as  he  may  have  been  instrumental  in  con- 
tinuing to  this  nation  the  advantage  of  it.  The 
sale  of  Vossius's  collc?clion  in'oa  foreign  coun- 
try, is,  to  tiiis  day,  regretted  liy  men  of  Iclters; 
and  if  this  effort  for  the  picventiou  of  another 


loss  of  the  same  kind  should  be  diaadvantaffeoiis 
to  him,  no  man  vnU  liereafter  willingly  riu  his 
fortune  in  the  cause  of  learning. 


PREFACE 

TO  THE  CATALOGC%  OF  THK  HARLKUM  LIBBAKT 

Vol.  nL 

Having  pre&ced  to  the  former  volumes  of  my 
Catalogue  an  account  of  the  prodi^ous  collec- 
tion accumulated  in  the  Harleian  hbrary,  there 
would  have  been  no  necessity  of  any  introduc- 
tion to  the  subsequent  volumes,  had  not  some 
censures  which  this  great  undertaking  has  drawn 
upon  me,  made  it  proper  to  ofier  to  the  public  an 
apology  for  my  conduct. 

The  price  which  I  have  set  upon  my  cata- 
logue, has  been  represented  by  the  Dooksellers  as 
an  avaricious  innovation  ;  and,  in  a  paper  pub- 
lished in  the  Champion,  they,  or  their  mercenary, 
have  reasoned  so  justly,  as  to  allese,  that,  if  I 
could  afibrd  a  very  large  price  for  me  library,  I 
might  therefore  afibrd  to  give  away  the  Cata^ 
lofijiie. 

I  should  have  imagined  that  accusations,  con- 
certed bv  snch  heads  as  these,  would  have  va- 
nished 01  themselves,  without  any  answer ;  but, 
since  I  have  the  mortification  to  find  that  they 
have  been  in  some  decree  regarded  bv  men  of 
more  knowledge  than  uiemselvcs,  I  shaU  explain 
the  motive  of  my  procedure. 

My  original  design  Was,  as  I  have  already  ex- 

{>lained,  to  publish  a  methodical  and  exact  Cata- 
ogue  of  this  library,  upon  the  plan  which  has 
been  laid  down,  as  I  am  informed  by  several  men 
of  the  first  rank  among  the  learnea.  It  was  in- 
tended by  those  who  undertook  the  work,  to 
make  a  very  exact  disposition  of  all  the  subiectSy 
and  to  give  an  account  of  the  remarkable  dfifler- 
ences  of  the  editions,  and  the  other  peculiarities, 
which  make  any  book  eminently  valuable :  ana 
it  was  imagined,  that  some  improvements  might, 
by  pursuing  this  scheme,  be  made  in  literary 
history. 

With  this  view  was  the  Catalogue  begun, 
when  the  price  was  fixed  upon  it  in  public 
advertisements;  and  it  cannot  be  denied,  that 
such  a  Catalogue  would  have  been  willingly  pur- 
chased by  those  who  understood  its  use.  But, 
when  a  few  sheets  had  been  printed,  it  was  dis- 
covered that  the  scheme  was  impracticable,  with- 
out more  hands  than  could  be  procured,  or  more 
time  than  the  necessity  of  a  speedy  sale  would 
allow :  the  Catalogue  was  therefore  continued 
without  notes,  at  least  in  the  greatest  part ;  and, 
thoueh  it  was  still  performed  better  than  those 
which  are  daily  offered  to  the  public,  fell  much 
below  the  original  design. 

It  was  then  no  longer  proper  to  insist  upon  a 
price ;  and  tlierefore,  though  money  was  de- 
manded upon  the  delivery  of  the  Catalogue,  it 
was  only  taken  as  a  pledge  that  the  Catalogue 
was  not,  as  is  very  frequent,  wantonly  called  for, 
by  those  who  never  intended  to  peruse  it,  and  I 
therefore  promised  tlmt  it  sliouid  be  taken  again 
in  oxcliungc  for  any  book  rated  at  tlic  same 
value. 

It  may  be  still  said,  that  other  booksellei-s  givu 
away  their  calak  gues  witliout  any  such  precau 
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tion,  and  that  I  ought  not  to  make  any  new  or 
extraordinary  demands.  But,  1  hope,  it  will  be 
conaidercd,  at  how  much  greater  expense  my 
Catalogue  was  drawn  up  :  and  be  i-emcmbered, 
that  when  other  booksellers  give  their  caialogues, 
tliey  give  only  what  will  be  of  no  use  when  their 
books  are  sold,  and  what,  if  it  remained  in  tlieir 
hands,  they  must  throw  away :  whereas  I  hope 
that  tliis  Catalogue  will  retain  its  use,  and,  con- 
sequently, its  value,  and  be  sold  with  the  cata- 
logues of  theBarberinian  aad  Marckian  libraries. 

However,  to  comply  with  the  utmost  expecta^ 
tions  of  the  world,  I  have  now  published  the 
pecond  part  of  my  Catalogue,  upon  conditions 
still  more  commodious  for  the  purchaser,  as  I 
intend,  that  all  those  who  arc  pleased  to  receive 
them  at  the  same  price  of  five  snilUn^s  a  volume, 
shall  be  allowed  at  any  time,  within  uiree  months 
after  the  day  of  sale,  either  to  return  ihem  in  ex- 
change for  books,  or  to  send  them  back,  and 
receive  their  money. 

Since,  tlierefore,  I  have  absolutely  debarred 
myself  from  receiving  any  advantage  from  the 
inie  of  the  Catalogue,  it  will  be  reasonable  to 
impute  it  rather  to  necessity  than  choice,  that  I 
shall  continue  it  to  two  volumes  more,  which  the 
number  of  the  single  tracts  which  have  been  disco- 
vered, make  indispensably  requisite.  I  need  not 
tell  those  who  are  acquainted  with  affairs  of  this 
kind,  how  much  pamphlets  swell  a  catalogue, 
since  the  title  of  the  least  book  may  be  as  long 
as  that  of  the  greatest. 

Pamphlets  have  been  for  many  years,  in  this 
nation,  the  canals  of  controversy,  politics,  and 
sacred  history,  and  therefore  will,  doubtless,  fur- 
nish occasion  to  a  very  great  number  of  curious 
remarks.  And  I  take  this  opportunity  of  pro- 
posing to  those  who  are  delighted  with  this  kind 
of  study,  that,  if  they  will  encoureige  me,  by  a 
reasonable  subscription,  to  employ  men  qualified 
to  make  the  observations  for  which  this  part  of 
the  catalogue  will  furnish  occasion,  I  will  pro- 
cure the  whole  fifth  and  sixth  volumes  to  be  exe- 
cuted in  the  same  manner  with  ilie  most  laboured 
part  of  this,  and  interspersed  with  notes  of  the 
same  kind. 

If  any  excuse  was  necessary  for  the  addition 
of  these  volumes,  I  have  already  urged  in  my  de- 
fence the  strongest  plea,  no  less  than  absolute 
necessity,  it  being  impossible  to  comprise  in  four 
volumes,  however  large,  or  however  closely 
printed,  the  titles  whicn  yet  remain  to  be  men- 
.tioned. 

But,  I  suppose,  none  will  blame  tlie  multipli- 
cation of  volumes,  to  whatever  number  they 
may  be  continued,  which  every  one  may  use 
without  buying  them,  and  which  are  therefore 
published  at  no  expense  but  my  own. 

There  is  one  accusation  still  remaining,  by 
which  I  am  more  sensibly  affected,  and  which  I 
am  therefore  desirous  to  obviate,  before  it  has 
too  long  prevailed.  I  hear  that  I  am  accused  of 
rating  my  books  at  too  high  a  price,  at  a  price 
which  no  other  person  would  demand.  To  an- 
swer this  accusation,  it  is  necessary  to  inquire 
what  those  who  urge  it  mean  by  a  high  price. 
The  price  of  things  valuable  for  their  rarity  is  en- 
tirely arbitrary,  and  depends  \i\yon  the  variable 
taste  of  manlund,  and  the  casual  fluctuation  of 
the  fashion,  and  can  never  be  ascertained  like 
that  of  things  only  estimable  according  to  their 
use. 


If,  therefore,  I  have  set  a  faifh  vilae  upon 
books — if  I  have  vainly  imagined  literature  to  be 
more  fashionable  than  it  redly  is,  or  idly  hoped 
to  revive  a  taste  well  nigh  extinguished,  I  ki.ow 
not  why  I  should  be  persecute  with  clamour 
and  invective,  since  I  only  shall  suffer  by  my 
mistake,  und  be  obliged  to  keep  those  boou 
which  I  was  in  hovea  of  selling. 

If  those  who  cnar^e  me  with  asking  a  kigk 
priet,  will  explain  their  meaning,  it  may  be  pos- 
sible to  give  them  an  answer  less  gt^neral.  If 
they  measure  the  price  at  which  the  books  are 
now  offered,  by  that  at  which  they  were  bought 
by  the  late  possessor,  they  will  find  it  diniinished 
at  least  three  parts  in  four:  If  they  would  com- 
pare it  with  tne  demands  of  other  booksellers, 
they  must  find  the  same  books  in  tli^r  hancte, 
and  they  will  be,  perhaps,  at  last  reduced  to 
confess,  that  they  mean,  by  a  high  price,  only  a 
price  higher  than  they  are  incUned  to  grve. 

I  have,  at  least,  a  right  to  hope,  that  no  gen- 
tleman will  receive  an  account  of  tlic  price  from 
the  booksellers,  of  whom  it  may  easily  be  ima- 
gined that  they  will  be  willing,  since  they  can- 
not depreciate  the  books,  to  exaggerate  the  prke : 
and  I  will  boldly  promise  those  who  have  been 
influenced  by  malevolent  reports,  that,  if  they 
will  be  pleased,  at  ^le  day  of  sale,  to  examine 
the  prices  with  their  own  eyes,  they  will  6nd 
them  lower  than  they  have  been  representod. 


AN  ESSAY 


ON    THK     ORIGIN    AND    IMPORTANCE     OP 
TRACTS   AND    FUGITIVE   PIECES. 


SMALL 


Written  for  the  Introduction  to  the  Harieitm 
Miaeellany. 

Though  the  scheme  of  the  following  MisceU 
lany  is  so  obvious,  that  the  title  alone  is  sufficient 
to  explain  it :  and  though  several  collections  have 
been  formerly  attempted  upon  plans,  as  to  the 
method  very  little,  but,  as  to  the  capacity  and 
execution,  very  different  from  oars  ;  we  being 
possessed  of  the  greatest  variety  for  such  a 
work,  hope  for  a  more  general  reception  tlian 
those  confined  schemes  had  the  fortune  to  meet 
with;  and,  therefore,  think  it  not  wholly  un- 
necessary to  explain  our  intentions,  to  display 
the  treasure  of  materials  out  of  which  this  Nlis- 
cellany  is  to  be  compiled,  and  to  exhibit  a 
general  idea  of  the  pieces  which  we  intend  to 
insert  in  it 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  nation  in  which  it  is  so 
necessary,  as  in  our  own,  to  assemble  from  time 
to  time  the  small  tracts  and  fuglUve  nieces  which 
are  occasionally  published ;  for,  besides  the  gene- 
ral  subjects  of  inquiry,  which  are  cultivated  by 
us,  in  common  with  every  other  learned  nation, 
our  constitution  in  church  and  stale  naturally 
gives  birth  to  a  multitude  of  performances  which 
Avould  either  not  have  been  written,  or  could  not 
have  been  made  public  in  any  other  place. 

The  form  of  our  govenimenl,  whicJi  gives  every 
man  that  has  leisure,  or  curiosity,  or  vanity,  llic 
ri<;ht  of  inquiring  into  the  propriety  of  public 
measures,  and  by  consequence,  obli2:es  those  who 
aro  intrusted  with  the  administration  of  narioiial 
afTiirs,  to  give  an  account  of  tlicir  comnicl  to 
almost  every  man  who  demands  it,  may  be  rea- 
sonably imagined  to  have  occasioned  innumcia.- 
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ble pamphlets,  which  would  never  have  appeared 
tinder  arbitrary  governments,  where  every  man 
lalls  himself  in  mdolence  under  calamities,  of 
which  he  cannot  promote  the  redress,  or  thinks  it 
prudence  to  conceal  the  uneasiness,  of  which  he 
cannot  complain  without  danger. 

The  multiplicity  of  religious  sects  tolerated 
among  ua,  of  which  every  one  has  found  oppo- 
nents and  vindicators,  is  another  source  of 
unexhaustible  publication,  almost  peculiar  to 
ourselves ;  for  controversies  cannot  be  long  con- 
tinued, nor  frequently  revived,  where  an  inquisi- 
tor has  a  right  to  shut  up  the  disputants  in 
dungeons ;  or  where  silence  can  be  imposed  on 
(either  party  by  the  refusal  of  a  license. 

Not  that  it  should  be  inferred  from  hence,  that 
potitical  or  relisrious  controversies  are  the  only 
products  of  the  liberty  of  the  British  press  ;  the 
mind  once  let  loose  to  inquiry,  and  suffered  to 
operate  without .  restraint,  necessarily  de\iates 
into  peculiar  opinions,  and  wanders  in  new  tracks, 
where  she  is  indeed  sometimes  lost  in  alabyrinth, 
from  which  though  she  cannot  return,  and  scarce 
knows  how  to  proceed,  yet  sometimes  makes 
Useful  discoveries,  or  finas  out  nearer  paths  to 
knowledge. 

The  boundless  liberty  with  which  every  man 
may  write  his  own  thoughts,  and  the  opportu- 
nity of  conveying  new  sentiments  to  the  public, 
without  danger  of  suffering  either  ridicule  or 
censure,  which  every  man  may  enjoy,  whose 
Vanity  does  not  incite  him  too  hastily  to  own  his 
performances,  naturally  invites  those  who  em- 
ploy themselves  in  speculation,  to  try  how  their 
notions  will  be  received  by  a  nation,  which  ex- 
empts caution  from  fear,  and  modesty  from 
shame ;  and  it  is  no  wonder,  that  where  repu- 
tation may  be  gained,  but  needs  not  be  lost, 
multitudes  are  willing  to  try  their  fortune,  and 
thrust  ^eir  opinions  mto  the  light ;  sometimes 
with  unsuccessful  haste,  and  sometimes  with 
happy  temerity. 

It  IS  observed,  that,  among  the  natives  of 
England,  is  to  be  found  a  greater  variety  *>*'  hu- 
tnour,  than  in  any  otlier  country ;  and  doubt- 
less, where  every  man  has  a  full  liberty  to  pro- 
pagate his  conceptions,  variety  of  humour  must 
produce  variety  of  writers ;  and,  where  tJie 
number  of  authors  is  so  great,  there  cannot  but 
be  some  worthy  of  distinction. 

All  these,  and  many  other  causes,  too  tedious 
to  be  enumerated,  have  contributed  to  make 
pamphlets  and  small  tracts  a  very  important  part 
of  an  English  library  ;  nor  are  there  any  pieces, 
upon  which  those,  who  aspire  to  the  reputation 
of  judicious  collectors  of  books,  bestow  more 
attention,  or  greater  expense ;  because  many 
advantages  may  be  expected  from  the  perusal  of 
these  small  productions,  which  are  scarcely  to 
be  found  in  that  of  larger  works. 

If  we  regard  history,  it  is  well  known  that 
most  political  treatises  have  tor  a  long  time  a[>- 
pearea  in  this  form,  and  tliat  the  first  relations 
of  transactions,  while  they  are  yet  the  suhjrct 
of  conversation,  divide  the  opinions,  and  employ 
the  conjectures  of  mankind,  are  delivered  by 
these  petty  writers  who  have  opportunities  of 
collecting  the  different  sentiments  of  disputant^ 
of  inqiiiring  the  truth  from  living  witnesses, 
and  oi  copying  their  representations  from  the 
life ;  and,  therefore,  they  preserve  a  nniltituile 
of  particulu:  incidents,  which  arc  forgotten  in  a 
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short  time,  or  omitted  in  formal  relations,  and 
which  are  yet  to  be  considered  as  sparks  of  truth, 
which,  when  unit(3d,  may  afford  light  in  some 
of  the  darkest  scenes  of  state,  as,  we  doubt  not, 
will  be  sufficiently  proved  in  the  course  of  tliis 
Miscellany ;  and  wliich  it  is,  therefore,  the  in- 
terest of  the  public  to  preserve  unextinguifihed. 

The  same  observation  may  be  extended  to 
subjects  of  yet  more  importance.  In  contro- 
versies that  relate  to  the  truths  of  religion,  the 
first  essays  of  reformation  are  generally  timo- 
rous; and  those  who  have  opinions  to  offer, 
which  they  expect  to  be  opposed,  produce  their 
sentiments  by  degrees,  and,  for  the  most  part,  ill 
small  tracts :  by  degrees,  that  they  may  not 
shock  their  readers  with  too  many  novelties 
at  once ;  and  in  small  tracts,  that  tney  may  be 
easily  dispersed,  or  privately  printed  ;  almost 
every  controversy,  therefore,  has  been,  for  a 
time,  carried  on  in  pamphlets,  nor  has  swelled 
into  larger  volumes,  till  the  first  ardour  of  the 
disputants  has  subsided,  and  they  have  recol- 
lected their  notions  with  coolness  enough  to 
digest  them  into  order,  consolidate  them  into  sys- 
tems, and  fortify  them  with  authorities. 

From  pamphlets,  consequently,  are  to  be 
lesmed  the  proafress  of  every  debate  ;  the  vari- 
ous state  to  which  the  questions  have  bden 
changed ;  the  artifices  and  fallacies  which  have 
been  used,  and  the  subterfuges  by  which  reason 
has  been  eluded  ;  in  such  writings  may  be  seen 
how  the  mind  has  been  opened  by  degrees,  hoW 
one  truth  has  led  to  another,  how  error  has  been 
disentangled,  and  hints  improved  to  demonstra- 
tion, which  pleasure,  ana  many  others,  are 
lost  by  him  that  only  reads  the  larger  writers, 
by  whom  these  scattered  sentiments  are  col- 
lected, who  will  see  none  of  the  changes  of 
fortune  which  every  opinion  has  passed  through, 
will  have  no  opportunity  of  remarking  the  tran- 
sient advantages  which  error  may  sometimes 
obtain,  by  the  artifices  of  its  patron^  or  the  suc- 
cessful rallies  by  which  truth  regains  the  clay, 
after  a  repulse ;  but  will  be  to  him,  who  traces 
the  dispute  thiough  into  particular  gradations, 
as  he  that  heais  of  a  victory,  to  him  that  sees 
the  battle. 

Since  the  advantages  of  preserving  these  small 
tracts  are  so  nuuKTous,  our  attempt  to  unite' 
them  in  volumes  cannot  bo  thought  cither  use- 
less or  unseasonable  ;  for  there  is  no  other  me- 
thod of  securing  them  from  accidents;  and  they 
have  already  been  so  long  neglected  that  this 
design  cannot  be  delayed,  without  hazarding 
the  loss  of  many  pieces,  which  deserve  to  be 
transmitted  to  another  age. 

The  practice  of  publishing  pamphlets  on  the 
most  important  subjects,  has  now  prevailed 
more  than  two  centuries  amonc^  us  ;  and  there- 
fore it  cannot  be  doubted,  but  tiiat,  as  no  large 
collections  have  been  yet  made,  many  curious 
tracts  must  have  perished  ;  but  it  is  too  late  to 
lament  that  loss ;  nor  ought  we  to  reflect  upon 
it,  with  any  other  view,  than  "that  of  quickening 
our  endeavours  for  the  preservation  of  those 
that  vet  remain ;    of   which    we  have  now  a 

greater  number  than  was  perhaps  ever  amassed 
y  any  one  person. 
The  first  appearance  of  pamphlets  among  us, 
is  ffcnerally  tnought  to  be  at  the  new  opposition 
raised  against  the  errors  and  coiTuptions  of  the 
Church  of  Rome.    Those  who  were  first  con- 
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Tinced  of  the  reaaonableneM  of  the  new  learn- 
ing, as  it  was  then  called,  propagated  their 
opinions  in  email  pieces,  which  were  cheaply 
printed ;  and,  what  was  then  of  great  impor- 
tance, easily  concealed.  These  treatises  were 
generally  printed  in  foreign  countries,  and  are 
not,  therefore,  always  very  correct.  There  was 
not  then  that  opportunity  of  printing  in  private  ; 
for  the  number  of  printers  was  small,  and  the 
presses  were  easily  overlooked  by  the  clergy, 
who  spared  no  labour  or  vi^lance  for  the  sup- 
pression *f  heresy.  There  is,  however,  reason 
to  suspect,  that  some  attempts  were  made  to 
carry  on  Uie  propagation  of  truth  by  a  secret 
press ;  for  one  of  the  first  treatises  in  favour  of 
the  reformation,  is  said,  at  the  end,  to  be  printed 
at  Greemwich,  by  the  permission  of  the  Lord  of 

Hosts,  ,      , 

In  the  time  of  king  Edward  the  Sixth,  the 
presses  were  employed  in  favour  of  the  reform- 
ed religion,  and  small  tracts  were  dispersed  over 
the  nation,  to  reconcile  them  to  the  new  forms 
of  worship.  In  this  reign,  likewise,  political 
pamphlets  may  be  said  to  have  begun,  by  the 
addresses  of  the  rebels  of  Devonshire ;  all  which 
means  of  propagating  the  sentiments  of  the 
people  so  msturbed  the  court,  that  no  sooner 
was  queen  Mary  resolved  to  reduce  iier  subjects 
to  the  Romish  superstition,  but  she  artfully,  by 
a  charter*  granted  to  certain  freemen  of  Lon- 
don, in  whose  fidelity,  no  doubt,  she  confided, 
entirely  prohibited  ail  presses,  but  what  should 
be  licensed  by  them ;  which  charter  is  that  by 
which  the  corporation  of  Stationers  in  London  is 
at  this  time  incorporated. 

Under  the  reign  of  oueen  Elizabeth,  when 
liberty  again  began  to  Nourish,  tlie  practice  of 
writing  pamphlets  became  more  ceneral,  presses 
were  multiphed,  and  books  were  dispersed ;  and, 
I  believe,  it  may  properly  be  said,  tliat  the 
trade  of  writing  besan  at  that  time,  and  that  it 
has  ever  since  gradually  increased  in  the  num- 
ber, though,  pemaps,  not  in  the  style  of  tliose 
that  followed  it. 

In  this  reign  was  erected  the  first  secret  press 
against  the  church  as  now  established,  of  wliich 
Ihave  found  any  certain  account  It  was  em- 
ployed by  the  Puritans  and  conveyed  from  one 
part  of  the  nation  to  another,  by  them,  as  they 
found  themselves  in  danger  of  discovery.  From 
this  press  issued  most  of  the  pamphlets  against 
Whitgift  and  his  associates  in  the  ecclesiastical 

Sovemment,  and,  when  it  was  at  last  seized  at 
lanchester,  it  was  employed  upon  a  pamphlet 
called  More  Work  for  a  Cooper. 

In  the  peaceable  reign  of  Kin^  James,  those 
minds  which  might,  perhaps,  with  less  disturb- 
ance of  the  world  have  been  engrossed  by  war, 
were  employed  in  controversy ;  and  writings  of 
all  kinds  were  multiplied  among  us.  The  press, 
however,  was  not  wholly  engaged  in  polemical 
performances,  for  more  innocent  subjects  were 
sometimes  treated;  and  it  deserves  to  be  re- 
marked, because  it  is  not  generally  known,  that 
the  treatises  of  Husbandry  and  Agriculture, 
which  were  published  about  that  time,  are  so 
numerous,  that  it  can  scarcely  be  imagined  by 


•  Which  begins  thus :  "  Know  ye,  that  We,  consider- 
tag  aod  manifestly  iMrceiving,  thai  several  scdiiioufl  and 
heretical  books  or  tracu — afainsi  the  faith  and  Bound 
CsUwUc  doctrine  of  holy  mother,  the  church,"  &c. 


whom  they  were  written,  or  to  whom^ey  were 
sold. 

The  next  reign  is  too  well  known  to  have 
been  a  time  of  confusion,  and  disturbance,  and 
disputes  of  every  kind  ;  and  the  writings  which 
were  produced,  bear  a  natural  proportion  to  the 
number  of  questions  that  were  discussed  at  that 
time ;  each  party  had  its  authors  and  its  presses, 
and  no  endeavours  were  omitted  to  gain  pro9e> 
lytes  to  every  opinion.  I  know  not  wncther 
trds  may  not  properly  be  called  The  Jige  of 
Pamphlets  ;  for,  though  they,  perhaps,  may  not 
arise  to  such  multituoes  as  Mr.  Rawlinson  ima- 
gined, they  were,  undoubtedly,  more  numerous 
than  can  be  conceived  by  any  who  have  not  had 
an  opportunity  of  examining  them. 

Alter  the  Restoration,  the  same  diflercnces,  in 
religious  opinions,  are  well  known  to  have  sub- 
sisted, and  the  Bame  political  struggles  to  have 
been  frequently  renewed ;  and,  therefore,  a  great 
number  of  pens  were  employed,  on  different  oc- 
casions, till  at  len^h  all  other  disputes  were 
absorbed  in  the  popish  controversy. 

From  the  pamphlets  which  tnese  different 
periods  of  time  produced,  it  is  proposed,  that 
this  Miscellany  snail  be  compiled ;  for  which  it 
cannot  be  supposed  that  materials  will  be  want- 
ing ;  and,  therefore,  the  only  difficulty  will  be  in 
what  manner  to  dispose  them. 

Those  who  have  gone  before  us  in  under- 
takings of  this  kind,  have  ranged  the  pamphlets, 
which  chance  threw  into  their  hanas,  without 
any  re«ird  either  to  the  subject  on  which  they 
treated,  or  the  time  in  which  they  were  written ; 
a  practice  in  no  wise  to  be  imitated  by  us,  who 
want  for  no  materials :  of  whicli  we  shall  choose 
tho&e  we  think  best  for  the  particular  circum- 
stances of  times  and  things,  and  most  instruct- 
ino^and  entertaining  to  the  reader. 

Of  the  different  methods  which  present  them- 
selves upon  the  first  view  of  the  great  heaps  of 
pamphlets  which  the  Harleian  library  exhibits, 
the  two  which  merit  most  attention  are,  to  dis* 
tribute  the  treatises  acorx>rding  to  their  sabjectS| 
or  their  dates ;  but  neither  of  these  ways  can  be 
conveniently  followed.  By  ranging  our  collec- 
tion in  order  of  time,  we  must  necessarily  publish 
those  pieces  fir<*t,  which  least  engage  the  curi- 
osity of  the  bulk  of  mankind ;  and  our  design 
must  fall  to  the  ground,  for  want  of  encourage- 
ment, before  it  can  be  so  far  advanced  as  to  ob- 
tain general  regard  :  by  confining  ourselves  for 
any  long  time  to  any  single  subject,  we  shall 
reduce  our  readers  to  one  class  ;  and,  as  we 
shall  lose  all  the  grace  of  variety,  shall  disoruBi 
all  those  who  read  chiefly  to  he  cuveited.  Tnerk 
is  likewise  one  objection  of  eaual  force  against 
both  these  methods,  that  we  snail  preclude  our- 
selves from  the  advantage  of  any  futmv  discove- 
ries ;  and  we  cannot  hope  to  assemble  at  once 
all  the  pamplets  which  have  been  written  in  any 
age  or  on  any  subject. 

It  may  be  added,  in  vindication  of  our  in- 
tended pmctice,  that  it  is  the  same  with  that  of 
Photius,  whose  collections  are  no  less  miscella- 
neous than  ours;  and  who  declares,  that  he 
leaves  it  to  his  reader  to  reduce  his  extracts 
under  their  proper  heads. 

Most  of  the  pieces  which  shall  be  offered  in 
this  collection  to  the  public,  will  be  introduced 
by  short  prefaces,  in  which  will  be  given  some 
account  of  the  reasons  for  which  they  are  id> 
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forted ;  notes  will  be  eometiiiiee  adjoined,  for  the 
explanation  ofobacure  passages,  or  obsolete  ex- 
pressioDS ;  and  care  will  be  taken  to  mingle  nse 
and  pleasnie  through  the  whole  collection.  Nat- 


withstanding  every  subject  maj  not  be 

by  every  reader,  yet  the  buyer  may  be  assoxed 

that  each  number  will  repay  his  generous  sub* 

scription. 


A  VIEW  OP  THE  COin'ROVERfiY 


BBTWBBN 


MONS.  CROUSAZ  AND  MR.  WARBURTON, 


OH   TBB  SUBJECT  OF 


MR.   POPE'S  ESSAY  ON  MAN, 


ni  ▲  U&TTBB  TO  TH&  BDITOB  OF  THB   GENTLEMAll'S   MAGAZINB,  VOL.  XUt. 


Miu  UaBAif , — ^It  Would  not  be  found  useless 
in  the  learned  world,  if  in  written  controversies, 
as  in  oral  disputations,  a  moderator  could  be 
selected,  who  might  in  some  degree  superintend 
the  debate,  restrain  all  needless  excursions,  re- 
press all  personal  reflections,  and  at  last  recapi- 
tulate the  arguments  on  each  side ;  and  who, 
diouffh  he  should  not  assume  the  province  of 
deciding  the  question,  might  at  least  exhibit  it  in 
i|s  true  state. 

This  reflection  arose  in  my  mind  upon  the 
consideration  of  Mr.  Crousaz's  Commentary  on 
the  Essay  on  Mao,  and  Mr.  Warburton's  An- 
swer to  it  The  importance  of  the  subject,  the 
,  reputation  and  abilities  of  the  controvertists,  and 
perhaps  the  ardour  with  which  each  has  en- 
deavoured to  support  his  cause,  have  made  an 
attempt  of  this  kind  necessary  for  the  information 
of  the  greatest  number  of  Mr.  Pope's  readers. 

Among  the  duties  of  a  moderator,  I  have  men- 
tioned that  of  recalling  the  disputants  to  the  sub- 
ject, and  cutting  off  the  excrescences  of  a  debate, 
which  Mr.  Crousaz  will  not  suAIt  to  be  long  un- 
employed, and  tlic  repression  of  personal  invec- 
tives which  have  not  been  very  carefully  avoided 
on  either  part ;  and  are  less  excusable,  because 
it  has  not  been  proved,  that  either  the  poet,  or 
his  commentator,  wrote  with  any  other  design 
than  that  of  promoting  happiness  by  cultivating 
reason  and  piety. 

Mr.  Warburton  hasindeed  so  much  depressed 
the  character  of  his  adversary,  that  before  I  con- 
sider the  controversy  between  them,  I  think  it 
necessary  to  exhibit  some  specimens  of  Mr. 
Crousaz^s  sentiments,  by  wbicn  it  will  probably 
be  shown,  that  he  is  far  from  deserving  either 
indignation  or  contempt;  that  his  notions  are 
just,  though  they  are  sometimes  introduced  with- 
out necessity  :  and  defended  when  they  are  not 
opposed;  ana  that  his  abiUties  and  parts  are 
mich  as  mav  entitle  him  to  reverence  from  those 
who  think  nis  criticisms  superfluous. 


In  page  35th  of  the  Enriish  translation,  oe 
exhibits  an  observation  whidi  every  writer  ought 
to  iinpress  upon  his  mind,  and  which  may  afmid 
a  suflicient  apologv  for  his  commentary. 

On  the  notion  of  a  ruling  passion  he  oflers  this 
remark :  "  Nothing  so  mucn  hinders  men  from 
obtaining  a  complete  victory  over  their  ruling 
passions,  as  that  all  the  advantages  gained  in 
their  davB  of  retreat,  by  just  and  sober  reflec- 
tions, whether  struck  out  by  their  own  minds,  or 
borrowed  from  good  books,  or  from  the  conver- 
sation of  men  of  merit,  are  destroyed  in  a  few 
moments  by  a  free  intercourse  and  acquaintance 
with  libertines ;  and  thus  the  woric  is  always  to 
be  begun  anew.  A  gamester  resolves  to  leave 
ofl*  pla^,  by  which  he  finds  his  health  impaiied, 
his  lamily  ruined,  and  his  passions  inflamed ;  in 
this  resolution  he  persists  a  few  days,  but  soon 
yields  to  an  invitation,  which  will  give  his  pre- 
vaiUng  inclination  an  opportunity  ot  reviving  in 
all  its  force.  The  case  is  the  same  with  mkm 
men :  but  is  reason  to  be  charged  with  these  ca^ 
lamities  and  follies,  or  rather  the  man  who  re- 
fuses to  listen  to  its  voice  in  opposition  to  ioH 
pertinent  solicitations  ?" 

On  the  means  recommended  for  the  attain- 
ment of  happiness,  he  observes,  that  "the  abili- 
ties which  our  Maker  has  given  us,  and  the 
internal  and  external  advantsgcs  with  which  he 
has  invested  us,  are  of  two  veiy  different  kinds ; 
those  of  one  kind  are  bestowed  in  common  upon 
us  and  the  brute  creation,  but  the  other  exalts  us 
far  above  other  animals.  To  disregard  anv  of 
these  gifte,  would  be  ingratitude ;  but  to  neglect 
those  of  greater  excellence,  to  go  no  farther  than 
the  gross  satisfactions  of  sense,  and  the  functions 
of  mere  animal  life,  would  be  a  far  greater 
crime.  We  are  formed  by  our  Creator  capable 
of  acquiring  knowledge,  and  regulating  our  con* 
duct  by  reasonable  rules;  it  is  therefoise. our 
duty  to  cultivate  our  understandings,  and  exalt 
our  virtues.  We  need  but  make  the  expeiiiDMit 
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to  find,  that  the  greatest  pleasures  will  arise 
from  such  endeavoun*. 

"  It  is  triBing  to  allege,  in  opposition  to  this 
tnith,  that  knowledge  cannot  be  acquired,  nor 
virtue  pursued,  without  toil  and  efforts,  and  that 
all  eflbrts  produce  fatigue.  God  requires  nothing 
disproportioned  to  the  pow^ers  he  has  given,  and 
in  the  exercise  of  those  powers  consists  the 
highest  satisfaction. 

"  Toil  and  weariness  are  the  effects  of  vanity : 
when  a  man  has  formed  a  design  of  excelling 
others  in  merit,  he  is  disquieted  by  their  advances, 
and  leaves  nothing  unattempted,  that  he  may 
step  before  them :  this  occasions  a  thousand  un- 
reasonable emotions,  which  justly  bring  their 
punishment  along  with  thom. 

"But  let  a  man  study  and  labour  to  cultivate 
and  improve  his  abilities  in  the  eyQ  of  his  Maker, 
and  w^ith  the  prospect  of  his  approbation ;  let 
him  attentively  reflect  on  the  infinite  value  of 
that  approbation,  and  the  hirrhest  encomiums 
that  men  can  bcstpw  will  vanish  into  nothing 
at  the  comparison.  When  we  live  in  this  man- 
ner, we  find  that  we  live  for  a  great  and  glorious 
end. 

"  When  this  is  our  frame  of  mind,  we  find  it 
no  longer  difficult  to  restrain  ourselves  in  the 
gratifications  of  eating  and  drinking,  the  most 
gross  enjoyments  of  sense.  We  take  what  is 
necessary  to.  prq^enr^  h^th  ^ad  vigoor,  but 


are  not  to  give  onrseYves  up  to  pleasoroB  that 
weaken  the  attention,  and  dull  the  under- 
standing." 

And  the  true  sense  of  Mr.  Pope's  assertion, 
that  JVtuUeveriSy  is  rights  and  I  believe  the  sense 
in  which  it  was  written,  is  thus  explained :  "  A 
sacred  and  adorable  order  is  established  in  the 
government  of  mankind.  These  are  certain  and 
unvaried  truths :  he  that  seeks  God,  and  makes 
it  his  happiness  to  live  in  obedience  to  him,  shall 
obtain  what  he  endeavours  after,  in  a  degree  fkr 
above  his  present  comprehension.  He  that  tnms 
his  back  upon  his  Creator,  neglects  to  obey  him, 
and  perseveres  in  his  disobedience,  shall  obtain 
no  other  happiness  than  he  can  receive  from  en- 
joyments of^his  own  procuring;  void  of  satis&o- 
tion,  weary  of  life,  wasted  by  empty  car»,  and 
remorses  equally  harassing  and  just,  he  will  ex- 
perience the  certain  consequences  of  his  own 
choice.  Thus  will  justice  and  goodness  resume 
their  empire,  and  that  order  be  restored  which 
men  have  broken." 

I  am  afraid  of  wearying  you  or  your  readers 
with  more  quotations,  but  ifyou  shall  inform  me 
tliat  a  continuation  of  my  cotrespondence  will  be 
well  received,  I  shall  descend  to  particular  pas- 
sages, show  how  Mr.  Pope  gave  sometimes  occa- 
sion to  mistakes,  and  now  Mr.  Croosaz  was 
misled  by  his  suspicion  of  the  system  of  fiBLtalitF. 
I  am,  BUT,  yours,  Juv^ 


PRELIMINAaT  DISCOURSE 


TO 


THE  LONDON   CHRONICLR, 

JANUARY  1,  1757. 


It  has  always  been  lamented,  that  of  the  little 
time  allotted  to  man,  much  must  be  spent  upon 
superfluities.  Every  prospect  has  its  obstruc- 
tions, which  we  must  break  to  enlarge  our  view ; 
every  step  of  our  progress  finds  impediments, 
which,  however  eager  to  go  forward,  we  must 
stop  to  remove.  Even  those  who  profess  to  teacli 
the  way  to  happiness,  have  multiplied  our  en- 
cumbrances, and  the  auLlior  of  almost  every  book 
retards  his  instructions  by  a  preface. 

The  writers  of  the  Chronicle  hope  to  be  easily 
forgiven,  though  they  should  not  be  free  from  an 
infection  that  has  seized  the  whole  fraternity,  and 
instead  of  falling  immediately  to  tlieir  subjects, 
should  detain  the  reader  for  a  time  with  an  ac- 
count of  the  importance  of  their  desi^,  the  ex- 
tent of  their  plan,  and  the  accuracy  of  the  method 
which  they  mtend  to  prosecute.  Such  premo- 
nitions, though  not  always  necessary  when  the 
reader  has  the  book  complete  in  his  hand,  and 
may  find  by  his  own  eyes  whatever  can  be  found 
in  it,  yet  may  be  more  easily  allowed  to  works 
published  gradually  in  successive  pans,  of  which 


the  scheme  can  only  be  so  fkr  known  as  the 
author  shall  think  fit  to  discover  it 

The  Paper  which  we  now  invite  the  pnUie  to 
add  to  the  papers  with  which  it  is  already  rather 
wearied  tlian  satisfied,  consists  of  many  parts ; 
some  of  which  it  has  in  common  with  other  peri- 
odical sheets,  and  some  peculiar  to  itsel£ 

The  first  demand  made  by  the  reader  of  a 
journal  is,  that  he  should  find  an  accurate  ac- 
count of  foreign  transactions  and  domestic  inci- 
dents. This  is  always  expected,  but  this  is  very 
rarely  performed.  Of  tjiose  writers  who  have 
taken  upon  themselves  the  task  of  intelligence, 
some  have  mven  and  others  have  sold  their  abi- 
lities, whether  small  or  great,  to  one  or  other  of 
the  parties  that  divide  us ;  and  without  a  wish 
for  truth  or  thought  of  decency,  without  care  of 
any  other  reputation  than  that  of  a  stubborn  ad- 
herence to  their  abettors,  carry  on  the  same 
tenor  of  representation  tlut)ugh  all  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  right  and  wrong,  neiuer  depressed  by 
detection,  nor  abashed  by  confutation,  proud  of 
the  hourly  increase  of  infamy,  and  raady  to  bout 
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of  «II  the  contumelies  that  falsehood  and  slander 
may  brinp  upon  them,  as  new  proofs  of  their 
zeal  and  ^delity. 

With  these  heroes  wo  have  no  ambition  to  be 
numbered  ;  we  leave  to  the  confessors  of  faction 
the  merit  of  tlieir  sufferings,  and  are  desirous  to 
shelter  ourselves  under  the  protection  of  truth. 
That  all  our  facts  will  be  authentic,  or  all  our 
remarks  just,  we  dare  not  venture  to  promise: 
we  can  relate  but  what  we  hear,  we  can  point 
out  but  what  we  sec.     Of  remote  transactions, 
the  first  accounts  are  always  confused,  and  com- 
monly exaggerated :  and  in  domestic  affairs,  if 
the  power  to  conceal  is  less,  the  interest  to  mis- 
represent is  often  greater ;  and,  what  is  suffi- 
ciently vexatious,  truth  seems  to  ffy  from  curi- 
osity, and  as  many  inquirers  produce  many  nar- 
ratives, whatever  eng:ages  the  public  attention  is 
immediately  disguised  by  the  eml>ellishments  of 
fiction.    We  pretend  to  no  peculiar  power  of  dis- 
entangling contradiction  or  denuding  forgery,  we 
have  no  settled  correspondence  with  the  Anti- 
podes, nor  maintain  any  spies  in  the  cabinets  of 
princes.     But  as  we  shall  always  be  conscious 
that  our  mistakes   are  involuntary,  we    shall 
watch  the  gradual  discoveries  of  time,  and  re- 
tract whatever  we  have  hastily  and  erroneously 
advanced. 

In  the  narratives  of  the  daily  writers  every 
reader  perceives  somewhat  of  neatness  and  pu- 
rity wanting,  which  at  the  first  view  it  seems 
easy  to  supply :  but  it  must  be  considered,  that 
those  passages  must  be  written  in  haste,  and 
that  there  is  often  no  other  choice,  but  that  they 
must  want  either  novelty  or  accuracy ;  and  that 
as  life  is  very  uniform,  the  afiairs  of  one  week  are 
80  like  those  of  another,  that  by  any  attempt 
after  variety  of  expression,  invention  would  soon 
be  wearied,  and  language  exhausted.  Some  im- 
provements however  we  hope  to  make ;  and  for 
the  rest,  we  think  that  when  we  commit  only 
common  faults,  we  shall  not  be  ezeluded  from 
common  indulgencei 

The  accounts  of  prices  of  com  and  stocks  are 
to  most  of  our  readers  of  more  importance  than 
narratives  of  greater  sound :  and  as  exactness  is 
here  within  the  reach  of  diligence,  our  readers 
may  justly  require  ix  from  us. 

Memormis  of  a  private  and  personal  kind, 
which  relate  death»,  marriages,  and  preferments^ 


must  always  be  imperfect  by  omission,  and  oflen 
erroneous  by  misinformation  ;  but  even  in  these 
there  shall  not  be  wanted  care  to  avoid  mis- 
takes, or  to  rectify  them  whenever  they  shall  be 
found. 

That  ptirt  of  our  work,  by  which  it  is  disdn* 
guished  from  all  others,  is  the  literary  journal,  or 
account  of  the  labours  and  productions  of  the 
learned.  This  was  for  a  long  time  among  the 
deficiencies  of  English  literature ;  but  as  the  ca- 
price of  man  is  always  starting  from  too  little  to 
too  much,  we  have  now,  among  other  disturbers 
of  human  quiet,  a  numerous  l»dy  of  reviewers 
and  remarkers. 

Every  art  is  improved  by  the  emulation  oi 
competitors ;  those  who  make  no  advances  to- 
wards excellence,  may  stand  as  warnings  against 
faults.  We  shall  endeavour  to  avoid  that  petu- 
lance which  treats  with  contempt  whatever  has 
hitherto  been  reputed  sacred.  We  shall  repress 
that  elation  of  malignity,  which  wantons  in  the 
cruelties  of  criticism,  and  not  only  murders  repu- 
tation, but  murders  it  by  torture.  Whenever 
we  feel  ourselves  ignorant,  we  shall  at  least  be 
modest  Our  intention  is  not  to  pre-occupy 
jud^ent  by  praise  or  censure,  but  to  gratify 
curiosity  by  early  intelligence,  and  to  tell  rather 
what  our  authors  have  attempted,  than  what 
they  have  performed.  The  titles  of  books  are 
necessarily  short,  and  therefore  disclose  but  im* 
perfectly  tne  contents ;  they  are  sometimes  fraud- 
ulent, and  intended  to  raise  false  expectations. 
In  our  account  this  brevity  will  be  extended,  and 
these  frauds,  whenever  they  are  detected,  will 
be  exposed ;  for  thoudi  we  write  without  inten^ 
tion  to  injure,  we  Shall  not  suf^  ourselves  to  be 
made  parties  to  decelL 

If  any  author  shall  transmit  a  summary  of  his 
work,  we  shall  wilUn^ly  receive  it;  if  any  lite* 
rary  anecdote,  or  curious  observation,  shall  be 
communicated  to  us,  we  will  carefully  insert  iL 
Many  facts  are  known  and  forgotten ;  many  ob- 
servations are  made  and  suppressed;  and  enter- 
tainment and  instruction  are  frequently  lost,  for 
want  of  a  repository  in  which  they  may  be  oon«<- 
veniently  preserved. 

No  man  can  modestly  promise  what  be  cannot 
ascertain :  we  hope  for  tJie  praise  of  knowledM 
and  discernment,  W  we  daun  only  that  of  diE« 
gence  and  candour. 


INTRODUCTION 


TO 
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^Tavioation,  like  other  arts,  has  been  per- 
fected by  degrees.  It  is  not  easy  to  conceive 
thai  any  age. or  nation  was  without  some  vessel, 
in  which  rivers  might  be  passed  by  travellers, 
or  takes  frequented  by  fishermen;  but  we  have 
no  knowledge  of  any  ship  that  could  endure 


the  violence  of  the  ocean  before  the  aik  of 
Noah. 

As  the  traction  of  the  deluge  has  been  trane- 
mitted  to  almost  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  it 
must  be  supposed  that  the  memory  of  the  means 
by  which  Noah  and  his  family  were  piesened 
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inthoduction  to 


would  beoontinued  lon^  among  their  descend- 
ants, and  that  the  possibility  of  passing  the  seas 
could  never  be  doubled. 

What  men  know  to  be  practicable,  a  thousand 
motives  will  incite  tliem  to  try;  and  there  is 
reason  to  believe,  that  from  tiie  time  that  the 
generations  of  tho  posidihivian  race  spread  to 
the  sca-shoros,  there  were  always  navigators 
4hat  venturc(i  u|>oii  tlie  sea,  thoui;h,  periiaps,  not 
willingly  bcyrmd  t!ic  ^i£;ht  of  Lind. 

Of  the  ancient  voyages  little  certain  is  known, 
and  it  is  not  necessary  to  lay  before  the  reader 
tuch  conjectures  as  learned  men  have  offered  to 
the  world.  The  Romans,  by  conouenng  Car- 
thage, put  a  8t)p  to  a  great  part  oi  the  trade  of 
distant  nations  witb  one  another,  and  because 
they  thought  only  on  war  and  conquest,  as  their 
empire  increasecf,  conunerce  was  discouraged ; 
till  under  the  latter  emperors,  ships  seem  to  have 
been  of  little  other  use  than  to  transport  soldiers. 

Navigation  could  not  be  carried  to  any  great 
degree  of  certainty  without  the  compass,  which 
was  unknown  to  Uic  ancients.  The  wonderful 
quality  by  which  a  needle  or  small  bar  of  steel, 
toucliod  with  a  loadstone  or  magnet,  and  turning 
freely  by  equilibration  on  a  pomt,  always  pre- 
serves tiie  meridian,  and  directs  its  two  ends 
north  and  south,  was  discovcnxl,  according  to 
^e  common  opinion,  in  1299,  by  John  Gola  of 
Amal6,  a  town  in  Italy. 

From  tliis  time  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
navigation  made  continual,  though  slow,  im- 
provements, which  the  confusion  and  barbarity 
of  the  times,  and  the  want  of  communication 
between  orders  of  men  so  distant  as  sailors  and 
monks,  hindered  from  being  distinctly  and  suc- 
cessively recorded. 

It  seems,  however,  that  the  sailors  still  want- 
ed either  knowledge  or  courage,  for  they  conti- 
nued for  two  centuries  to  creep  along  the  coast, 
And  considered  every  headland  as  unpassable 
which  ran  far  into  the  sea,  and  a^nst  which  the 
waves  broke  with  uncommon  agitation. 

The  first  who  is  known  to  have  formed  the 
design  of  new  discoveries,  or  the  first  who  had 
power  to  execute  his  purposes,  was  Don  Henry 
the  Fiflh,  son  of  John,  the  first  king  of  Portu- 
gal, and  Phiiipnina,  sister  of  Henry  the  Fourth 
of  England.  Don  Henry  having  attended  his 
father  to  the  conquest  of  Ceuta,  obtained  by  con- 
versation with  the  inhabitants  of  the  continent, 
some  accounts  of  the  interior  kingdoms  ana 
•outhern  coast  of  Africa  ;  which,  though  rude 
and  indistinct,  were  sufficient  to  raise  his  curi- 
osity, and  convince  him,  that  there  were  coun- 
tries yet  unknown  and  worthy  of  discovery. 

He  therefore  equipped  some  small  vessels,  and 
eommanded  that  they  should  pass  as  far  as  they 
could  along  the  coast  of  Africa  which  looked 
upon  the  great  Atlantic  ocean,  the  immensity  of 
wnich  struck  the  eross  and  unskilful  navigators 
of  these  times  with  terror  and  amazement  He 
was  not  able  to  communicate  his  own  ardour  to 
his  seamen,  who  proceeded  very  slowiy  in  the 
new  attempt ;  eacn  was  afraid  to  venture  much 
&rther  than  he  that  went  before  him,  and  ten 
j^ears  were  spent  before  they  had  advanced  be- 
yond Cape  Bajador,  so  called  from  its  progree- 
«OD  into  the  ocean,  and  the  circuit  by  which  it 
muBt  be  doubled.  The  opposition  of  this  pro- 
aMmtoiy  to  the  course  of  the  sea,  produced  a  vio- 
ouneBt  and  hig^  waTWi  into  wtuchtbey 


durst  not  Tentore,  and  which  they  had  net  yet 
knowledge  enough  to  avoid  by  standing  off  from 
the  land  mto  the  open  sea. 

The  prince  was  desirous  to  know  something 
of  the  countries  that  lay  beyond  this  formidable 
cape,  and  sent  two  commanders,  named  John 
Gonzales  Zarco,  and  Tristan  Vaz,  in  1418,  to 
pass  beyond  Bajador,  and  survey  the  coast  be> 
kind  it  They  were  caught  by  a  tempest,  which 
drove  them  out  into  the  unknown  ocean,  where 
they  expected  to  perish  by  the  violence  of  the 
wind,  or  perhaps  to  wander  for  ever  in  the  bound- 
less deep.  At  last^  in  the  midst  of  their  despair, 
they  found  a  small  island,  where  they  ahdtered 
themselves,  and  which  the  sense  of  their  ddiver- 
ance  disposed  them  to  call  Pmrto  Santo,  or  the 
HoW  Haven. 

When  they  returned  with  an  account  of  this 
new  island,  Henry  performed  a  public  act  of 
thanksgiving,  and  sent  them  again  with  seeds 
and  cattle ;  and  we  are  told  by  the  Spanish  his- 
torian, that  they  set  two  rabbits  on  shore,  which 
increased  so  much  in  a  few  years,  that  thcj 
drove  away  the  inhabitants,  by  destroying  thev 
com  and  plants,  and  were  sufiered  to  enjoy  ths 
island  without  opposition. 

In  the  second  or  third  voyage  to  Puerto  Santo, 
(for  authors  do  not  agree  whidi,)  a  third  captain, 
called  Perello,  was  joined  to  the  two  fimner. 
As  they  looked  round  the  island  upon  the  ocean, 
they  saw  at  a  distance  something  which  they 
took  for  a  cloud,  till  they  perceived  that  it  du 
not  change  its  place.  They  directed  their  coozae 
towards  it,  and,  in  1419,  disoovered  another 
island  covered  with  trees,  which  they  therefoie 
called  Jdaderoj  or  the  Isle  of  Wood. 

Madera  was  given  to  Vaz  or  Zarco,  who  set 
fire  to  the  woods,  which  are  reported  by  Soma. 
to  have  burned  for  seven  years  together,  and  tiN 
have  been  wasted,  till  want  (^  wood  was  the 
greatest  inconveniency  of  the  place.  But  green 
wood  is  not  very  apt  to  burn,  and  the  heavy  rains 
which  fall  in  these  countries  must  surely  have 
extinguished  the  conflagration,  were  it  ever  so 
vic^ent 

There  was  yet  little  progress  made  npon  the 
southern  coast,  and  Henry's  project  was  treated 
as  chimerical  by  many  of  his  countrymen.  AM 
last  Gilianes,  in  1433,  passed  the  dreadful  cape^ 
to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Bajador,  and  cani0 
back,  to  the  wonder  of  the  nation. 

In  two  yo3rages  more,  made  in  the  two  follow^ 
ing  yeKn,  they  passed  forty-two  leagues  farther, 
and  in  the  latter,  two  men  with  horses  being  set 
on  shore,  wandered  over  the  country,  and  found 
nineteen  men,  whom,  according  to  the  savage- 
manners  of  that  age,  they  attacked ;  the  natives 
having  javelins,  wounded  one  of  the  Portugoeae, 
and  received  some  wounds  from  them.  At  the 
mouth  of  a  river,  they  found  sea  wolves  in  gnat 
numbers,  and  brought  home  many  of  their  shins^ 
which  Mrere  much  esteemed. 

Antonio  G^onzales,  who  had  been  one  of  the 
associates  of  Gilianes,  was  sent  agaua,  in  1440^ 
to  bring  back  a  cargo  of  the  skins  of  aea  wohcs. 
He  was  followed  in  another  ship  byNonno  Tiw> 
tam.  They  were  now  of  strength  soffideot  to 
venture  npon  violence;  they  therefore  landed^ 
and  without  either  right  or  provocation,  made 
all  whom  they  seized  their  prisoners^  and  broagkl 
them  to  Portugal,  with  great  com 
both  from  the  pzinoe  and  £a  nation^ 
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Hony  now  begvti  to  iXease  hhnielf  with  the 
taacceaa  of  his  projects,  and  as  one  of  his  pnr- 
posefl  was  the  conversion  of  mfidelS)  he  thought 
It  necessary  to  impart  his  undertaking  to  the 
pope,  and  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  ecclesiastical 
authority.  To  this  end  Fernando  Lopez  d' Aze- 
vedo  was  despatched  to  Rome,  who  related  to 
the  pope  and  cardinals  the  great  designs  of 
)Ienry,  and  magnified  his  zeal  for  the  propa^- 
tion  of  religion.  The  pope  was  pleased  with 
the  narrativo,  and  by  a  formal  bull,  conferred 
upon  the  crown  of  Portugal  all  the  countries 
which  should  be  discovert  as  far  as  India,  to- 
gether with  India  itself^  and  granted  several  pri- 
vileges and  indulgences  to  the  churches  which 
Henry  had  built  in  his  new  regions,  and  to  the 
men  engaged  in  the  navigation  for  discovery. 
By  this  bull,  all  other  princes  were  forbidden  to 
encroach  upon  the  conquests  of  the  Portuguese, 
on  pain  of  the  censures  incurred  by  the  cnme  of 
usurpation. 

Tne  approbation  of  the  pope,  the  sight  of  men 
"whose  manners  and  appearance  were  so  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  Europeans,  and  the  hope  of 
gain  from  golden  regions,  which  has  been  al- 
ways the  great  incentive  to  hazard  and  discovery, 
now  began  to  operate  with  full  force.  The  de- 
sire of  riches  and  of  dominion,  which  yet  is 
more  pleasing  to  the  fancy,  filled  the  courts  of 
the  Portuguese  prince  with  innumerable  adven- 
turers from  very  distant  parts  of  Europe.  Some 
wanted  to  be  employed  m  the  search  afler  new 
countries,  and  some  to  be  settled  in  those  which 
had  been  already  fonnd. 

Communities  now  began  to  be  animated  by 
the  spirit  of  enterprise,  and  many  associations 
were  formed  for  the  equipment  of  ships,  and 
the  acquisition  of  the  riches  of  distant  regions, 
which  perhaps  were  always  supposed  to  be  moro 
wealthy,  as  more  remote.  These  undertakers 
agr«ed  to  pay  the  prince  a  fiflh  part  of  the  profit, 
sometimes  a  greater  share,  and  sent  out  tne  ar- 
mament at  their  own  expense. 

The  city  of  Lagos  was  the  first  that  carried  on 
this  dc\«*iijn  by  contribution.  The  inhabitants 
littod  out  six  vessels,  under  the  command  of  Lu- 
earot,  one  of  the  prince's  household,  and  soon 
after  fourteen  more  were  fumislied  for  the  same 
purpose,  under  the  same  commander;  to  those 
were  added  many  belonging  to  private  men,  so 
that  in  a  short  time  twenty-^ix  ships  put  to  sea 
in  Qoest  of  whatever  fortune  should  present 

The  ships  of  Lagos  were  soon  separated  by 
foul  weather,  and  the  rest,  taking  each  its  own 
course,  stopped  at  different  parts  of  the  African 
coast,  from  Capo  Blanco  to  Cape  Verd.  Some 
of  them,  in  1444,  anchored  at  Gomera,  one  of 
the  Canaries,  where  they  were  kindly  treated  by 
the  inhabitants,  who  took  them  into  their  service 
against  the  people  of  the  isle  of  Palma,  with 
whom  they  were  at  war ;  but  the  Portuguese  at 
their  return  to  Gomera,  not  being  made  so  rich 
as  they'oxpected,  fell  upon  their  friends,  in  con- 
tempt of  all  the  laws  of  hospitality  and  stipula- 
tions of  alliance,  and  making  several  of  them 
prisoners  and  slaves,  set  sail  for  Lisbon. 

The  Canaries  arc  supposed  to  have  been 
known,  however  imperfectly,  to  *he  ancients ; 
but  in  the  confusion  of  the  subsequent  ages  they 
were  lost  and  forgotten,  till  about  the  year  1340, 
the  Biscayncrs  found  Lucarot,  and  invading  it, 
<for  to  find  a  new  country  and  invade  it  has  al- 


ways been  the  saaie,)  brought  away  Mventj 
captives,  and  some  commodities  of  the  place. 
Louis  de  la  Cerda,  count  of  Clermont,  of  the 
blood  royal  both  of  France  and  Spain,  nephew 
of  John  de  la  Cerda,  who  called  himselt  the 
Prince  of  Fortune,  had  once  a  mind  to  settle  in 
those  islands,  and  anplving  himself  first  to  the 
king  of  Arragon,  and  then  to  Clement  VI.  was 
by  me  pope  crowned,  at  Avignon,  king  of  the 
Canaries,  on  condition  that  ne  should  rednee 
them  to  the  true  retigion ;  hut  the  prince  altered 
his  mind,  and  went  mte  France  to  serve  against 
the  English.  The  kings  both  of  Castib  and 
Portugad,  thou^  they  did  not  oppose  the  papid 

grant,  yet  complained  of  it,  as  made  without 
leir  knowledge,  and  in  contravention  of  their 
rights. 

xhe  first  settlement  in  the  Canaries  was  made 
by  John  do  Betancour,  a  French  gentleman,  for 
whom  his  kinsman,  Robin  de  Braouement,  ado 
miral  of  France,  begged  them,  with  the  title  of 
king  from  Henry  the  Magnificent  of  Castile,  to 
whom  he  had  done  eminent  services.  John  made 
himself  master  of  some  of  the  isles,  but  could 
never  conouer  the  grand  Canary ;  and  having 
spent  all  that  he  had,  went  back  to  Europe, 
leaving  his  nephew,  Massiot  de  Betancour,  te 
take  care  of  his  new  dominion.    Massiot  had  a 

3uarrel  with  the  vicar»general,  and  was  likewise 
isgusted  by  the  long  absence  of  his  uncle^ 
whom  the  French  king  detained  in  his  service, 
and  being  able  to  keep  his  ground  no  longer,  he 
transferred  his  rights  to  Don  Henry,  in  exchange 
for  some  districts  in  the  Madera,  where  ho  set 
tied  his  family. 

Don  Henry,  when  he  had  purchased  those 
islands,  sent  thither,  in  1424,  two  thousand  five 
hundred  foot,  and  a  hundred  and  twenty  horse ; 
but  the  army  was  too  numerous  to  be  main- 
tained by  the  country.  The  king  of  Castile  a^ 
terwanls  claimed  them,  as  conquered  by  his  sub- 
jects under  Betancour,  and  held  under  the 
crown  of  Castile  by  fealty  and  homage ;  his 
claim  was  allowed,  and  the  Canaries  were  re- 
signed. 

It  was  the  constant  practice  of  Heme's  navi- 
2:ators,  when  they  stopped  at  a  desert  island,  to 
land  cattle  upon  it,  and  leave  them  to  breed, 
where,  neither  wanting  room  nor  food,  they  mul- 
tiplied very  fast,  and  furnished  a  very  commodious 
supply  to  those  who  came  afterwards  to  the  same 
place.  This  was  imitated  in  some  degree  by 
Anson,  at  the  isle  of  Juan  Fernandez.  The 
islands  of  Madera  he  not  only  filled  with  inhabi- 
tants, assisted  by  artificers  of  every  kind,  but 
procured  such  plants  as  seemed  likely  to  flourish 
m  that  climate,  and  introduced  sugar-canes  and 
vines,  which  ailerwards  produced  a  very  large 
revenue. 

The  trade  of  Africa  now  began  to  be  profit- 
able, but  a  great  part  of  the  gain  arose  fiom  the 
sale  of  slaves,  who  were  annually  brought  into 
Portugal,  by  hundreds,  as  Lafitau  relates,  and 
relates  without  any  appearance  of  indignation  or 
compassion :  they  likewise  imported  ^oid  dust  in 
such  quantities,  tliat  Alphonsus  V.  coined  it  into 
a  new  species  of  money  called  Crusades,  which 
is  rtill  continued  in  Portui^al. 

In  time  they  made  their  way  along  the  south 

coast  of  Africa,  eastward  to  the  country  of  the 

nf'j^roes,  whom  they  f  )und  living  in  tents,  with  • 

I  out  any  political  institutioiiS,  supporting  life,  witli 
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rerj  little  labour,  by  the  milk  of  their  kine,  and 
miflet,  to  which  those  who  inhabited  the  coast 
added  fish  dried  in  the  sun.  Having  never  seen 
the  natives,  or  heard  of  the  arts  of  Europe,  they 
gazed  with  astonishment  on  the  ships  wiien  they 
approached  their  coasts,  sometimes  thinking 
them  birds,  and  sometimes  fishes,  according  as 
their  sails  were  spread  or  lowered  ;  and  some- 
times conceiving  them  to  be  only  phantoms, 
which  played  to  and  fro  in  the  ocean.  Such  is 
the  account  given  by  the  historian,  perhaps  with 
too  much  prejudice  against  a  negro's  understand- 
ing ;  who  though  he  might  well  wonder  at  the 
bmk  and  swiftness  of  the  first  ship,  would 
scarcely  conceive  it  to  be  either  a  bird  or  a  fish  ; 
but  having  seen  many  bodies  floating  in  the 
water,  would  think  it  what  it  really  is,  a  large 
boat ;  and  if  he  had  no  knowledge  of  any  means 
bj  which  separate  pieces  of  timber  may  be 
joined  together,  woiud  form  very  wild  notions 
concerning  its  construction,  or  perhaps  suppose 
it  to  be  a  hollow  trunk  of  a  tree,  from  some 
country  where  trees  grow  to  a  much  greater 
height  and  thickness  than  in  his  own. 

When  the  Portuguese  came  to  land,  they  in- 
creased the  astonishment  of  the  poor  inhabitants, 
who  saw  men  clad  in  iron  with  thunder  and 
hghtning  in  their  hands.  They  did  not  under- 
stand each  other,  and  signs  are  a  very  imperfect 
mode  of  communication,  even  to  men  of  more 
knowledge  than  the  negroes,  so  that  they  could 
not  easily  negotiate  or  traffic :  at  last  the  Por- 
tuguese laid  hands  on  some  of  them  to  carry 
them  home  for  a  sample  ;  and  their  dread  an^ 
amazement  was  raised,  says  Lafitau,  to  the 
highest  pitch,  when  the  Europeans  fired  their 
cannons  and  muskets  among  them,  and  they  saw 
their  companions  fall  dead  at  their  feet,  without 
any  enemy  at  hand,  or  any  visible  cause  of  their 
destruction. 

On  what  occasion,  or  for  what  purpose,  can- 
nons and  muskets  were  discharged  among  a  peo- 
ple harmless  and  secure,  by  strangers  who  with- 
out any  right  visited  their  coast,  it  is  not  thought 
necessary  to  inform  us.  The  Portuguese  could 
fear  nothing  from  them,  and  had  therefore  no 
adequate  provocation  ;  nor  is  there  any  reason 
to  belieye  out  that  they  murdered  the  negroes  in 
wanton  merriment,  perhaps  only  to  try  how 
many  a  volley  would  destroy^  or  what  would  be 
the  consternation  of  those  that  should  escape. 
We  are  openly  told  that  they  had  the  less  scru- 
ple concerning  their  treatment  of  the  savage  peo- 
Sle,  because  they  scarcely  considered  them  as 
istinct  from  beasts  ;  and  indeed  the  practice  of 
•11  the  European  nations,  and  among  others  of 
the  English  barbarians  that  cultivate  the  south- 
em  islands  of  America,  proves,  that  this  opinion, 
however  absurd  and  foolish,  however  wicked 
and  injurious,  still  continues  to  prevail.  Interest 
and  pride  harden  the  heart,  and  it  is  in  vain  to 
dispute  against  avarice  and  power. 

By  these  practices  the  first  discoverers  alien- 
ated the  natives  from  them ;  and  whenever  a 
ship  appeared,  every  one  that  could  fly  betook 
himself  to  the  mountains  and  the  woods,  so  that 
nothing  was  to  be  got  more  than  they  could 
steal:  they  sometimes  surprised  a  few  fishers, 
and  made  them  slaves,  and  did  what  they  could 

to  oflfend   the  negroes,  and   enrii-.h  themselves. 
This  practice  of  robbery  continued  till  some  of 

the  negroM  who  bad  been  enslaved,  learned  the 


language  of  Portugal,  so  as  to  be  able  to  inter« 
pret  for  their  countrymen,  and  ono  John  Fer^ 
nandez  applied  himself  to  the  negro  tongue. 

From  tnis  time  began  something  like  a  regular 
traffic,  such  as  can  subsist  between  nations 
where  all  the  power  is  on  one  side  ;  and  a  fac- 
tory was  settled  in  the  isle  of  Arguin,  under  the 
protection  of  a  fort  The  profit  ot  this  new  trade 
was  assigned  for  a  certain  term  to  Ferdinando 
Gomez ;  which  seems  to  be  the  common  method 
of  establishing  a  trade  that  is  yet  too  small  to 
engage  the  care  of  a  nation,  and  can  only  be  en- 
larged by  that  attention  which  is  bestowed  by 
private  men  upon  private  advantage.  Gom^ 
continued  the  discoveries  to  Cape  Catharine, 
two  degrees  and  a  half  beyond  the  line. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  AlphoilBo  V 
the  ardour  of  discovery  was  somewhat  inter- 
mitted, and  all  commercial  enterprises  were  in- 
terrupted by  the  wars  in  which  he  was  engaged 
with  various  success.  But  John  II.  who  suc- 
ceeded, being  fully  convinced  both  of  the  honour 
and  advantage  of  extending  his  dominions  ia 
countries  hitherto  unknown,  prosecuted  the  de- 
signs of  prince  Henry  with  the  utmost  vigour, 
and  in  a  short  time  added  to  his  other  titles,  xbal 
of  king  of  Guinea  and  of  the  coast  of  Africa. 

In  1463,  in  the  tliird  year  of  the  reign  of  John 
II.  died  prince  Henry,  the  first  encourager  of 
remote  navigation,  by  whose  incitement,  patron- 
age, and  example,  distant  nations  have  been 
made  acouainted  with  each  other,  unknown 
countries  nave  been  brought  into  general  view, 
and  the  power  of  Europe  has  been  extended  to 
the  remotest  parts  of  the  world.  What  man- 
kind has  lost  and  gained  by  the  genius  and  de- 
signs of  this  prince,  it  would  be  long  to  compare, 
and  very  difficult  to  estimate.  Much  knowledge 
has  been  acquired,  and  much  cruelty  been  com- 
mitted ;  the  belief  of  religion  has  been  very  little 
propagated,  and  its  laws  have  been  outrageously 
and  enormously  violated.  The  £uro|>eans  have 
scarcely  visited  any  coast,  but  to  gratify'  avarice, 
and  extend  corruption ;  to  annotate  dominion 
without  right,  and  practice  cruelty  without  in- 
centive. Happy  had  it  then  been  for  the  op- 
pressed, if  the  designs  of  Henry  had  slept  in  his 
bosom,  and  surely  more  happy  for  the  oppres- 
sors. But  there  is  reason  to  nope  tliat  out  of  so 
much  evil  good  may  sometimes  be  productM ; 
and  that  the  light  of'^the  gospel  will  at  last  alio- 
minate  the  sands  of  Africa,  and  the  deserts  of 
America,  though  its  progress  cannot  but  be  slow 
when  it  is  so  much  obstructed  by  the  lives  of 
Christians. 

The  death  of  Henry  did  not  interrupt  the  pro- 
gress of  king  John,  who  was  very  strict  in  his  in- 
junctions, not  only  to  make  discoveries,  but  to 
secure  possession  of  the  countries  that  were 
found.  The  practice  of  the  first  navigators  was 
only  to  raise  a  cross  upon  the  const,  and  to  carve 
upon  the  trees  the  device  of  Don  Henry,  tbe 
name  which  they  thought  it  proper  to  give  to  the 
new  coast,  and  any  other  information,  for  ihoM^ 
that  !uii;ht  happen  to  follow  them  ;  but  m  w 
they  began  to  erect  piles  of  stones  with  a  cro<s  on 
the  top,  and  engraved  on  the  stone  the  arnis  ol 
Portugal,  the  name  of  the  king,  and  of  the  com- 
mander of  the  ship,  with  the  day  and  year  of  the 
discovery.  This  was  arrountrd  sufTieient  to 
prove  their  claim  to  the  new  lands  ;  which  tniiiht 
be  pleaded  with  justice  enouij^h  against  any  othcf 
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EoropieaiiB,  and  the  lights  of  the  original  inhabit- 
ants were  never  taken  into  notice.  Of  these 
stone  records,  nine  more  were  erected  in  the 
reign  of  king  John,  along  the  coast  of  Africa,  as 
fiur  as  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

The  fortress  in  the  isle  of  Arguin  was  finished, 
and  it  was  found  necessary  to  build  another  at 
S.  Georgia  de  la  Mina,  a  few  decrees  north  of 
the  line,  to  secure  the  trade  of  gold  dust,  which 
was  chiefly  carried  on  at  that  place.  For  this 
purpose  a  fleet  was  fitted  out  of  ten  large  and 
three  smaller  vessels,  freighted  with  materials 
for  building  the  fort,  and  with  provisions  and  am- 
munition for  six  hundred  men,  of  whom  one  hun- 
dred were  workmen  and  labourers.  Father  La- 
fitau  relates,  in  very  particular  terms,  that  these 
ships  carried  hewn  stones,  bricks,  and  timber, 
for  the  fort,  so  that  nothing  remained  but  barely 
to  erect  it.  He  does  not  seem  to  consider  how 
small  a  fort  could  be  made  out  of  the  lading  of 
ten  ships. 

The  command  of  this  fleet  was  given  to  Don 
Diego  d'Azambue,  who  set  sail  December  11th, 
1481,  and  reaching  La  Mina  January  19th,  1482, 
*  gave  immediate  notice  of  his  arrival  to  Cara- 
mansa,  a  petty  prince  of  that  part  of  the  country, 
whom  he  very  earnestly  invited  to  an  immediate 
oonference. 

Having  received  a  message  of  civility  from 
the  negro  chief,  he  landed,  and  chose  a  rising 
ground,  proper  for  his  intended  fortress,  on  which 
he  planted  a  banner  with  the  arms  of  Portugal, 
ana  took  possession  in  the  name  of  his  master. 
He  then  raised  an  altar  at  the  foot  of  a  great  tree, 
on  which  mass  was  celebrated,  the  whole  assem- 
bly, says  Lafitau,  breaking  out  into  tears  of  de- 
votion at  the  prospect  of  inviting  these  barbarous 
nations  to  the  profession  of  the  true  faith.  Being 
secure  of  the  goodness  of  the  end,  they  had  no 
scruple  about  the  means,  nor  ever  considered 
how  differently  from  the  primitive  martyrs  and 
apostles  they  were  attempting  to  make  prose- 
lytes. The  first  propagators  of  Christianity  re- 
comraended  their  doctrines  by  their  sufferings  and 
virtues  ;  they  entered  no  defenceless  territories 
with  swords  in  their  hands ;  they  built  no  forts 
upon  ground  to  which  they  had  no  right,  nor  pol- 
luted the  purity  of  religion  with  the  avarice  of 
trade,  or  insolence  of  power. 

What  may  still  raise  higher  the  indignation  of 
a  Christian  mind,  this  purpose  of  propagating 
truth  appears  never  to  have  been  seriously  pur- 
sued by  any  European  nation ;  no  means,  whe- 
ther lawful  or  unlawful,  have  been  practised  with 
diligence  and  perseverance  for  the  conversion  of 
aavagea.  "When  a  fort  is  built,  and  a  factory 
established,  there  remains  no  other  care  than  to 
^row  rich.  It  is  soon  found  that  ignorance  is 
most  easily  kept  in  subjection,  and  that  by  cn- 
hghteniog  the  mind  with  truth,  fraud  and  usur- 
pation would  be  made  less  practicable  and  less 
secure. 

In  a  few  days  an  interview  was  appointed  be- 
tween Caramansa  and  Azambue.  The  Portu- 
guese uttered  by  his  interpreter  a  pompous  speech, 
m  which  he  made  the  negro  prince  large  oflers  of 
his  master's  friendship,  exhorting  him  to  embrace 
the  religion  of  his  new  ally  ;  and  told  him,  that 
as  they  came  to  form  a  league  of  friendship  with 
him,  it  was  necessary  that  they  should  build  a 
fort,  wliich  might  serve  as  a  retreat  from  their 
common  enemies,  and  in  which  the  Portuguese 
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might  be  always  at  hand  to  lend  hun  assist 
ance. 

The  negro,  who  seemed  very  well  to  under* 
stand  what  the  admiral  intended,  after  a  short 
pause,  returned  an  answer  full  of  respect  to  the 
king  of  Portugal,  but  appeared  a  little  doubtful 
what  to  determine  with  relation  to  the  fort. 
The  commander  saw  his  diffidence,  and  used 
all  his  art  of  persuasion  to  overcome  it  Cara- 
mansa, either  induced  by  hope,  or  constrained 
by  fear,  either  desirous  to  make  them  friends, 
or  not  daring  to  make  them  enemies,  consented, 
with  a  show  of  joy,  to  that  which  it  Was  not  in 
his  power  to  refuse ;  and  the  new  comers  began 
the  next  day  to  break  the  ground  for  the  foun- 
dation of  a  fort. 

Within  the  limit  of  their  intended  fortification 
were  some  spots  appropriated  to  superstitious 
practices:  which  the  negroes  no  sooner  per- 
ceived in  danger  of  violation  by  the  spade  and 
pickaxe,  than  they  ran  to  arms,  and  began  to 
mterrupt  the  work.  The  Portuguese  persisted 
in  thpir  purpose,  and  there  had  soon  been  tumult 
and  blood  sued,  had  not  the  admiral,  who  was 
at  a  distance  to  superintend  the  unlading  the 
materials  for  the  edifice,  been  informed  of  the 
danger.  He  was  told  at  the  same  time,  that 
the  support  of  their  superstition  was  only  H 
pretence,  and  that  all  their  rage  might  be  ap- 
peased by  the  presents  which  tlie  pririce  expect- 
ed, the  delay  of  which  had  ffreatly  oflbndcd  him. 

The  Portuguese  admiral  immediately  ran  to 
his  men,  prohibited  all  violence,  and  stopped  the 
commotion ;  he  then  brought  out  tlie  presents, 
and  spread  them  with  great  pomp  before  tho 
prince ;  if  they  were  of  no  great  Value,  they  were 
rare,  for  the  negroes  had  never  seen  such  won- 
ders before ;  they  were  therefore  received  M'ith 
ecstacv,  and  perhaps  the  Portuguese  derided 
them  for  their  fondness  of  trifles,  without  consi- 
dering how  many  things  derive  their  value  only 
from  their  scarcity ;  and  that  gold  and  rubies 
would  be  trifles,  if  nature  had  scattered  them 
with  less  frugality. 

The  work  was  now  peaceably  continued,  and 
such  was  the  diligence  with  which  the  strangers 
hastened  to  secure  the  possession  of  the  country, 
that  in  twenty  days  they  had  ssfficiently  forti- 
fied themselves  against  the  hostility  of  the  ne- 
groes. They  then  proceeded  to  complete  their 
design.  A  church  was  built  in  the  place  where 
their  first  altar  had  been  raised,  on  which  a  mass 
was  established  to  be  celebrated  for  ever  once  a 
day,  for  the  repose  of  the  soul  of  Henry,  the  first 
mover  of  these  discoveries. 

In  this  fort  the  admiral  remained  with  sixty 
soldiers,  and  sent  back  the  rest  in  the  ships,  with 
gold,  slaves,  and  other  commodities.  It  may  be 
obser\'ed  that  slaves  w^crc  never  forgotten,  and 
that  wncrcvcr  thry  went,  thoy  gratified  their 
pride,  if  not  their  avarice,  and  brought  some  of 
the  nativofs  when  it  happened  that  thry  brought 
nothing  else. 

The  Portuguese  endeavoured  to  extend  their 
dominions  still  farther.  They  had  trained  some 
knowledge  of  the  Jaloffs,  a  nation  inhabiting  tho 
coast  of  Guinea,  betwoen  the  Gambia  and  Sene- 
gal. The  king  of  the  Jalofls  being  vicious  and 
luxurious,  committed  the  care  of  the  government 
to  Bemoin,  his  brother  by  the  mother's  side,  ii» 
prefiTcnrn  to  two  other  brothers  by  his  father* 
bemoin,  who  wanted  neither  bravery  nor  pn- 
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dence,  knew  that  his  station  was  mvidious  and 
dansferous,  and  therefore  made  an  alliance  with 
the  iPortu<Tuese,  and  retained  thorn  in  his  defence 
by  liberality  and  kindness.  At  last  the  kinjr 
was  killed  by  tlie  contrivance  of  his  brothers, 
and  Bemoin  was  to  lose  his  power,  or  maintain  it 
by  war. 

He  had  recourse  in  this  exigence  to  his  great 
ally  the  king  of  Portugal,  wh/n  promised  to  sup- 
port him,  on  condition  that  he  should  become  a 
christian,  and  sent  an  ambassador,  accompanied 
with  mit^sionaries.  Bemoin  promised  all  that 
was  required,  objecting  only,  that  the  time  of  a 
civil  war  was  not  a  proper  season  for  a  change 
of  religion,  which  would  alienate  his  adherents, 
but  said,  that  when  he  was  once  peaceably  esta- 
blished, he  would  not  only  embrace  the  true  re- 
ligion lumsclf,  but  would  endeavour  the  conver- 
sion of  the  kingdom. 

Tills  excuse  was  admitted,  and  Bemoin  delay- 
ed his  conversion  for  a  year,  renewing  his  pro- 
mise from  time  to  time.  But  the  war  was  unsuc- 
cessful, trade  was  at  a  stand,  and  Bemoin  was 
not  able  to  pay  the  money  which  he  had  bor- 
rowed of  the  Portuguese  merchants,  who  sent 
intelligence  to  Lisbon  of  his  delays,  and  received, 
an  order  from  the  king,  commanding  them  under 
severe  penalties  to  return  home. 

Bemoin  here  saw  his  ruin  approaching,  and, 
hoping  that  money  would  pacify  all  resentment, 
borrowed  of  his  friends  a  sum  sufficient  to  dis- 
charge his  debts;  and  finding  that  even  this 
enticement  would  not  delay  the  departure  of  the 
Portuguese,  he  embarked  his  nephew  in  their 
ships,  with  a  hundred  slaves,  whom  he  pre- 
sented to  the  king  of  Portugal,  to  solicit  his  as- 
sistance. The  effect  of  this  embassy  he  could 
not  stay  to  know ;  for  being  soon  after  deposed, 
he  sought  shelter  in  the  fortress  of  Arguin, 
whence  he  took  shipping  for  Portugal,  witli 
twenty-five  of  his  principal  followers. 

The  king  of  Portugal  pleased  his  own  vanity 
and  that  of  his  subjects,  by  receiving  him  with 
great  state  and  magnificence,  as  a  mighty  mo- 
narch who  had  fled  to  an  ally  for  succour  in 
misfortune.  All  the  lords  and  ladies  of  the 
court  were  assembled,  and  Bemoin  was  con- 
ducted with  a  splendid  attendance  into  the  hall 
of  audience,  where  the  king  rose  from  his  throne 
to  welcome  him.  Bemoin  then  made  a  speech 
with  great  ease  and  dignity,  representing  his 
unhappy  state,  and  imploring  the  favour  of  his 
powerful  ally.  The  kmv  was  touched  with  his 
affliction,  and  struck  by  nis  wisdom. 

The  conversion  of  Bemoin  was  much  desired 
by  the  king  ;  and  it  was  therefore  immediately 
proposed  to  him  that  he  should  become  a  chris- 
tian. Ecclesiastics  were  sent  to  instruct  him ; 
and  having  now  no  more  obstacles  from  interest, 
he  was  easily  persuaded  to  declare  himself  what- 
ever would  please  those  on  whom  he  now  de- 
pended. He  was  baptized  December  3d,  14S9, 
m  the  palace  of  the  ciueen,  with  great  magnifi- 
cence, and  named  Joan,  after  the  king. 

Some  time  was  spent  in  feasts  and  sports  on 
this  great  occasion,  and  the  negroes  signalized 
themselves  by  many  feats  of  agility,  far  surpass- 
inff  the  power  of  Europeans,  who'  having  more 
helps  of^  art,  are  less  dihgent  to  cultivate  the 
qualities  of  nature.  In  the  mean  time  twenty 
large  ships  were  fitted  out,  well  manned,  stored 
wim  ammunition,  and  laden  with  materials  ne- 


cessary for  the  erection  of  a  fotL  With  Aii 
powerful  armament  were  sent  a  great  number 
of  missionaries  under  the  direction  of  Alvares 
the  king^s  confessor.  The  command  of  this 
force,  which  filled  the  coast  of  Africa  with 
terror,  was  gi^en  to  Pedro  Yaz  d*Acuffna,  sur- 
name<l  Bisagu ;  who  soon  after  they  had  landed, 
not  being  well  pleased  with  his  expedition,  pot 
an  end  to  its  inconveniences  bjr  stabbing  Bemoin 
suddenly  to  the  heart.  The  king  heanl  of  this 
outrage  with  great  sorrow,  but  £d  not  attempt 
to  punish  the  murderer. 

The  king's  concern  for  the  restoration  of  Bo> 
moin  was  not  the  mere  efiect  of  kindness,  he 
hoped  by  his  help  to  facilitate  greater  desigos. 
He  now  began  to  form  hopes  of  finding  a  way 
<o  the  East  Indies,  and  of  enriching  his  country 
by  that  gainful  commerce :  this  he  was  encou- 
raged to  believe  practicable,  by  a  map  which  the 
Moors  had  given  to  prince  Henry,  and  which 
subsequent  discoveries  have  shown  to  be  suffi- 
ciently near  to  exactness,  where  a  passage  round 
the  south-east  part  of  Africa  was  evidently  de- 
scribed. 

The  king  had  another  scheme  yet  more  likdv 
to  engage  cariosity,  and  not  irreconcilable  with 
liis  interest.  The  world  had  for  some  time 
been  filled  with  the  report  of  a  powerful  chris- 
tian prince  called  Prester  John,  whose  country 
was  unknown,  and  whom  some,  after  Paulus 
Venetus,  supposed  to  reign  in  the  midst  of  Asia, 
and  others  in  the  depth  of  Ethiopia,  between  the 
ocean  and  Rod  Sea.  The  account  of  the  African 
christians  was  confirmed  by  some  Abysainians 
who  had  travelled  into  Spain,  and  by  some  friars 
that  had  visited  the  holy  land;  and  the  king 
was  extremely  desirous  of  their  coneBpondenoe 
and  alliance. 

Some  obscure  intelligence  had  been  obtained, 
which  made  it  seem  probable  that  a  way  might 
be  found  from  the  countries  lately  disoovered, 
to  those  of  this  far-famed  monarch.  In  1486,  an 
ambassador  came  from  the  king  of  Bemin,  to 
desire  that  preachers  might  be  sent  to  instruct 
him  and  his  subjects  in  the  true  religion.  He 
related  that  in  the  inland  coantry,  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  leagues  eastward  from  Bemin, 
was  a  mighty  monarch  called  Ogane,  who  had 
jurisdiction  both  spiritual  and  traaporal  over 
other  kings;  that  the  king  of  Bemm  and  his 
neighbours,  at  their  accession,  sent  ambassadors 
to  him  with  rich  presents,  and  recoved  from 
him  the  investiture  of  their  dominions,  and  the 
marks  of  sovereignty,  which  were  a  kind  of 
sceptre,  a  helmet,  and  a  latten  cross,  without 
which  they  could  not  be  considered  as  lawiul 
kings ;  that  this  great  prince  was  never  seen  but 
on  the  day  of  audience,  and  then  held  out  one  of 
his  feet  to  the  ambassador,  who  kissed  *it  with 
great  reverence,  and  who  at  his  departure  had  a 
cross  of  latten  hung  on  his  neck,  which  ennobled 
him  thenceforward,  and  exempted  him  from  all 
servile  offices. 

Bemoin  had  likewise  told  the  king,  that  to 
the  east  of  the  kingdom  of  Tombut,  there  was 
among  other  princes,  one  that  was  neither  Ma- 
hometan nor  idolater,  but  who  seemed  to  pro- 
fess a  religion  nearly  resembling  the  christian. 
These  informations  compared  with  each  other, 
and  with  the  current  accounts  of  Prester  John, 
induced  the  king  to  an  opinion,  which,  though 
formed  somewhat  at  hazard,  is  still  believed  te 
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IM  riijlkl^  tbilX  hy  pttmang  op  the  rirer  Senegal 
kit  doannioaB  wonld  be  foiM.  It  was  therefore 
efiderad  that  when  the  fortress  was  finished,  an 
attenpt  should  be  made  to  pass  upward  to  the 
■ouroe  of  the  river.  The  design  failed  then,  and 
has  nerer  yet  succeeded. 

Other  ways  likewise  were  tried  of  penetrat- 
mg  to  the  Kingdom  of  Prester  John,  for  the 
king  resoWed  to  leave  neither  sea  nor  land  un- 
flearched  till  he  shouM  be  found.  The  two  mes- 
Benffers  who  were  sent  first  on  this  desi^,  went 
lo  Jerusalem,  and  then  returned,  being  per- 
suaded that  for  want  of  understanding  the  lan- 
guage of  the  country,  it  would  be  vain  or  impos- 
sible to  travel  ftrther.  Two  more  were  then 
despatched,  one  of  whom  wasPedro  deCovillan, 
tfie  other  Alphonso  de  Paiva ;  they  passed  from 
Naples  to  Alexandria,  and  then  travelled  to  Cairo, 
from  whence  they  went  to  Aden,  a  town  of  Ara- 
bia, on  the  Red  Sea,  near  its  mouth.  From  Aden, 
Pavia  set  sail  for  Ethiopia,  and  Covillan  for  the 
Indies.  Covillan  visited  Canavar,  Calicut,  and 
Qoa  in  tiie  Indies,  and  Soeula  in  the  eastern 
Africa ;  thence  he  returned  to  Aden,  and  then 
to  Cairo,  where  he  had  agreed  to  meet  Paiva. 
At  Cairo  he  was  informed  that  Paiva  was  dead, 
but  he  met  with  two  Portuguese  Jews,  one  of 
whom  had  given  the  king  an  account  of  the  situ- 
ation and  trade  of  Ormus :  they  brought  orders 
to  Covillan,  that  he  should  send  one  of  them 
home  with  the  journal  of  his  travels,  and  go  to 
Ormus  with  the  other. 

Corvillan  obeyed  the  orders,  sending  an  exact 
account  of  his  adventures  to  Lisbon,  and  pro- 
ceeding with  the  other  messenger  to  Ormos; 
where  naving  made  sufficient  inquiry,  he  sent 
his  companion  homewards  with  the  caravans 
that  were  going  to  Aleppo,  and  embarking  once 
more  on  me  Red  Sea,  arrived  in  time  at  Abys- 
sinia, and  f6und  the  prince  whom  he  had  sought 
so  long,  and  with  such  danger. 

Two  ships  were  sent  out  upon  the  same  search, 
of  which  Bartholomew  Diaz  had  the  chief  com- 
mand ;  ^ey  were  attended  by  a  smaller  vessel 
laden  with  provisions,  that  they  might  not  re-, 
tarn  upon  pretence  of  want  either  felt  or  feared. 

Navigation  was  now  brought  nearer  to  per- 
fection. The  Portuguese  claim  the  honour  of 
many  inventions  b^i^  which  the  sailor  is  assisted, 
and  which  enable  mm  to  leave  sight  of  land,  and 
commit  himself  to  the  boundless  ocean.  Diaz 
had  orders  to  proceed  beyond  the  river  Zaire, 
where  Diego  CJan  had  stopped,  to  build  monu- 
ments of  his  discoveries,  and  to  leave  upon  the 
coasts  negro  men  and  women  well  instructed, 
who  mi^ht  inquire  after  Prester  John,  and  fill 
the  natives  with  reverence  for  the  Portuguese. 

Diaz,  with  much  opposition  from  his  crew, 
whose  mutinies  he  repressed,  partly  by  softness 
and  partly  by  steadiness,  sailed  en  till  he  reached 
the  utmost  point  of  Africa,  which  from  the  bad 
weather  that  he  met  there,  he  called  Cabo  Tor- 
men  toso,  or  the  Cape  of  Storms.  He  would 
liave  gone  forward,  but  his  crew  forced  him  to 
return.  In  his  way  back  he  met  the  Victualler, 
from  which  he  had  been  parted  nine  months 
before  ;  of  the  nine  men  which  were  in  it  at  the 
separation,  six  had  been  killed  by  the  ne^^roes, 
and  of  the  tfiree  remaining,  one  died  for  joy  at 
the  sight  of  his  friends.  Diaz  returned  to  Lis- 
bon in  December,  1487,  and  gave  an  account  of 
aia  voyage  to  the  king,  who  ordered  the  Cape 


of  Storms  to  be  caDed  thenceforward  Capo  de 
buena  Esperanza,  or  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Some  time  before  the  expedition  of  Diaz,  the 
river  Zaire  and  rtie-  kingdom  of  Congo  had  been 
discovered  by  Diego  Can,  who  found  a  nation 
of  negroes  who  spoke  a  language  which  those 
that  were  in  his  ships  could  not  understand.  He 
landed,  and  the  natives,  whom  he  expected  to 
fly  like  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  coast,  met 
them  with  confidence,  and  treated  them  with 
kindness;  but  Diego,  finding  that  they  could 
not  understand  each  other,  seized  some  of  their 
chiefs,  and  carried  them  to  Portugal,  leaving 
some  of  his  own  people  in  their  room  to  learn 
the  language  of  Congo. 

The  negroes  were  soon  pacified,  and  the  Por- 
tuguese lefl  to  their  mercy  were  well  treated ; 
and  as  they  by  degrees  grew  able  to  make  them- 
selves understood,  recommended  themselves, 
their  nation,  and  their  reli^on.  The  king  of 
Portugal  sent  Diego  back  m  a  very  short  time 
with  the  nceroes  whom  he  had  forced  away ; 
and  when  they  were  set  safe  on.  shore  the  king 
of  Congo  conceived  so  much  esteem  for  Diego, 
that  he  sent  one  of  those  who  had  returned,  back 
again  in  the  ship  to  Lisbon,  with  two  young  men 
despatched  as  ambassadors,  to  desire  instructors 
to  be  sent  for  the  conversion  of  his  kingdom. 

The  ambassadors  were  honourably  received, 
and  baptized  with  great  pomp,  and  a  fleet  wss 
immediately  fitted  out  for  Congo,  under  the 
command  of  Gonsalvo  Sorza,  who  dying  in  hi^ 
passage,  was  succeeded  in  authonty  by  his 
nephew  Roderigo. 

When  they  came  to  land,  the  king's  uncle, 
who  commanded  the  province,  immediately  re- 
quested to  be  solemnly  initiated  in  the  christian 
religion,  which  was  granted  to  him  and  his  young 
son,  on  Easterday ,  1491.  The  father  was  named 
Manuel,  and  the  pon  Antonio.  Soon  afterwards 
the  king,  queen,  and  eldest  prince,  received  at 
the  font  the  names  of  John,  Eleanor,  and  Al- 
phonso; and  a  war  breaking  out,  the  whole 
army  was  admitted  to  the  rites  of  Christianity, 
and  then  sent  against  the  enemy.  They  re- 
turned victorious,  but  soon  forgot  their  faith,  and 
formed  a  conspiracy  to  restore  paganism;  a 
powerful  opposition  was  raised  by  infidels  and 
apostates  Headed  by  one  of  the  king's  younger 
sons :  aui  the  missionaries  had  been  destroyed, 
had  not  Alphonso  pleaded  for  them  and  for 
Christianity. 

The  enemies  of  religion  now  became  the  ene- 
mies of  Alphonso,  whom  they  accused  to  his 
father  of  disloyalty.  His  mother,  queen  Eleanor, 
gained  time,  hy  one  artifice  afU^r  another,  till  the 
kinc  wa5*  calmed  ;  he  then  heard  the  cause  again, 
declared  his  son  innocent,  and  punished  his  ac- 
cusers with  death. 

The  king  died  soon  after,  and  the  throne  was 
disputed  by  Alphonso,  supported  by  the  chris- 
tians, and  Aquitimo,  his  brother,  followed  by 
the  infidels.  A  battle  was  fought,  Aquitimo  was 
taken  and  put  to  death,  and  Christianity  was 
for  a  time  established  in  Congo ;  but  the  nation 
has  relapsed  into  its  former  follies. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  Portuguese  navi- 
gation, when,  in  1492,  Columbus  made  the  darinff 
and  prosperous  voyage  which  gave  a  new  world 
to  European  curiosity  and  European  cruelty. — 
He  had  ofiered  hia  proposal,  and  declared  his 
expectations  to  king  Jolm  of  Portugal,  who  had 
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dieted  him  as  a  fanciful  and  rash  projector, 
that  promised  what  he  had  not  reasonable 
hopes  to  perform.  Columbus  had  solicited  other 
pnnces,  and  had  been  repulsed  with  the  same 
mdignity ;  at  last  Isabella  of  Arrajfon  furnished 
him  witn  ships,  and  having  found  America,  he 
entered  the  mouth  of  the  Taj^us  in  his  return, 
and  showed  the  natives  of  the  new  country. — 
When  he  was  admitted  to  the  kind's  presence, 
he  acted  and  talked  with  so  much  haughtiness, 
and  reflected  on  the  neglect  which  he  had  un- 
dergone with  so  much  acrimony,  that  the  cour- 
tiers who  saw  their  prince  insulted,  offered  to 
destroy  him ;  but  the  king,  who  knew  that  he 
deserved  the  reproaches  that  had  been  used,  and 
who  now  sincerely  regretted  his  increduUty, 
would  suffer  no  violence  to  be  offered  him,  but 
disqM^fl^d  hipK  with  presents  and  with  honours. 


The  Portofiuese  and  Spaniaids  hecKtOB  now 
jealous  of  eadi  othei*a  claim  to  conntiies  which 
neither  had  yet  seen ;  and  the  Pope,  to  whom 
they  appealed,  divided  the  new  woiid  between 
them  bv  a  line  drawn  from  north  to  south,  a 
hundred  leagues  westward  from  Cape  Verd  and 
the  Azores,  giving  all  that  lies  west  from  that 
line  to  the  Spanianls,  and  all  that  lies  east  to  the 
Portuguese.  This  was  no  satisfactory  diviaon, 
for  the  east  and  west  must  meet  at  last,  bat  that 
time  was  then  at  a  great  distance. 

According  to  this  grant,  the  Portuguese  con- 
tinued their  discoveries  eastward,  and  becama 
masters  of  much  of  the  coast  both  of  Ainca  and 
the  Indies ;  but  they  seized  much  more  than  they 

I'  could  occupy,  and  while  they  were  under  the 
dominion  of  Spain,  lost  the  greater  part  of  their 
Indian  territonea. 
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The  importance  of  education  is  a  point  so 

generally  understood  and  confessed,  that  it  would 
e  of  little  use  to  attempt  any  new  proof  or  illus- 
;ration  of  its  necessity  and  advantages. 

At  a  time  when  so  many  schemes  of  educa- 
tion have  been  projected,  so  many  proposals 
offered  to  the  public,  so  many  schools  opened 
fbr  general  knowledge,  and  so  many  lectures  in 
particular  sciences  attended;  at  a  time  when 
mankind  seems  intent  rather  upon  fan)*liarising 
than  enlarging  the  several  arts ;  and  every  age, 
sex,  and  profession,  is  invited  to  an  acquaintance 
with  those  studies,  which  were  (onnerly  sup- 
posed accessible  only  to  such  as  nad  devoted 
themselves  to  literary  leisure,  and  '♦■•-^iicated 
their  powers  to  philosophical  inquiries ;  it  seems 
rather  requisite  that  an  apology  should  be  made 
for  any  further  attempt  to  smooth  a  path  so  fre- 
quently beaten,  or  to  recommend  attainments 
80  ardently  pursued,  and  so  officiously  directed. 
That  this  general  desire  may  not  be  frustrated, 
our  schools  seem  yet  to  want  some  book,  which 
may  excite  curiosity  by  its  variety,  encourage 
diligence  by  its  facility,  and  reward  application 
0^  Its  usefulness.  In  examining  the  treatises 
nitherto  oflhred  to  the  youth  of  this  nation,  there 
appeared  none  that  did  not  ftiil  in  one  or  other 
of  these  essential  qualities ;  none  that  were  not 
either  unpleasing,  or  abstruse,  or  crowded  with 
learning  very  rarely  applicable  to  the  purposes 
of  common  life. 

Every  man  who  has  been  engaged  in  teaching, 
knows  with  how  much  difficulty  youthful  minds 
are  confined  to  close  application,  and  how  rea- 
dily they  deviate  to  any  thing,  rather  than  at- 
tend to  mat  which  is  imposed  as  a  task.  That 
this  disposition,  when  it  becomes  inconsistent 


with  the  fbrms  of  education,  is  to  be  checked^ 
will  be  readily  granted;  but  since,  though  it 
may  be  in  some  degree  obviated,  it  cannot 
wholly  be  suppressed,  it  is  sorely  rational  to. 
turn  it  to  advantage,  by  taking  care  that  the 
mind  shall  never  want  obiects  on  which  its  facul- 
ties may  be  usefully  employed.  It  is  not  impoa- 
sible,  that  this  restless  desire  of  novelty  wnick. 
gives  so  much  trouble  to  the  teacher,  maj  be 
oHen  the  struggle  of  the  understanding  startii^ 
from  that,  to  which  it  is  not  by  nature  adapte<^ 
and  travellin|^  ia  search  of  something  on  which 
it  may  fix  with  greater  satisfaction.  For  with- 
out supposing  each  man  particularly  marked  out 
by  his  genius  fbr  particular  performances,  it  may 
be  easily  conceived,  that  when  a  numerous  daaa 
of  boys  is  confined  indiscriminately  to  the  same 
forms  of  composition,  the  repetition  of  the  same 
words,  or  the  explication  of  tne  same  sentimenta, 
the  employment  must,  either  by  nature  or  acci- 
dent, be  less  suitable  to  some  than  others ;  that 
the  ideas  to  be  contemplated  may  be  too  difficult 
for  the  apprehension  of  one,  and  too  obvious  for 
that  of  another:  they  may  be  such  as  some  un« 
derstandings  cannot  reacn,  though  others  look 
down  upon  them  as  below  their  regard.  Every 
mind  in  its  progress  through  the  difierent  stages 
of  scholastic  learning,  must  be  often  in  one  of 
these  conditions,  must  cither  flag  with  the  la- 
bour, or  grow  wanton  with  the  facility,  of  the 
work  assigned ;  and  in  either  state  it  naturally 
turns  aside  fVom  the  track  before  it.  Weariness 
looks  out  for  relief,  and  leisure  for  employment, 
and  surely  it  is  rational  to  indulge  the  wander- 
ings of  both.  For  the  faculties  which  aie  too. 
lightly  burdened  with  the  business  of  the  day, 
may  with  great  proprie^  add  to  it  some  other 
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toqniry ;  and  he  that  finds  himself  oTOrwearied 
by  a  task,  which  perhapfl,  with  all  his  efibrts,  he 
28  not  able  to  peitomi,  is  ondoubtecUy  to  be  jus- 
tified in  addicting;  himself  rather  to  easier  stu- 
dies, and  endeavouring  to  quit  Uiat  which  is 
above  his  attainment,  for  that  which  nature  has 
made  him  capable  of  pursuinc^  with  advantage. 

That  therefore  this  roving  curiosity  may  not 
be  unsatisfied,  it  seems  necessary  to  scatter  in 
its  way  such  allurements  as  may  withhold  it 
from  a  useless  and  unbounded  dissipation ;  such 
%a  may  regulate  it  without  violence,  and  direct 
it  without  restraint ;  such  as  may  suit  every  in- 
clination, and  fit  every  capacity ;  may  employ 
the  stronircr  genius,  by  operations  of  reason ; 
and  engacre  the  less  active  or  forcible  mind,  by 
fiupplvinj;  it  with  easy  knowledge,  and  obviating 
that  despondence,  which  quickly  prevails,  when 
nothing  appears  but  a  succession  of  difficulties, 
and  one  labour  only  ceases  that  another  may  be 
impoaed. 

A  book  intended  thus  to  correspond  with  all 
dispositions,  and  afibrd  entertainment  fer  minds 
of  different  powers,  is  necessaril^r  to  contain 
treatises  on  aifferent  subjects.  As  it  is  designed 
for  schools,  though  foY  the  higher  classes,  it  is 
confined  wholly  to  such  parts  of  knowledge  as 
young  minds  may  comprehend  j  and  as  it  is 
drawn  up  for  readers  yet  unexperienced  in  life, 
and  unable  to  distinguish  the  useful  from  the 
ostentatious  or  unnecessary  parts  of  science,  it 
is  requisite  that  a  very  nice  distinction  should  be 
made,  that  nothing  unprofitable  should  be  ad- 
mitted for  the  sake  of  pleasure,  nor  any  arts  of 
attraction  neglected,  that  might  fix  the  attention 
upon  more  important  studies. 

These  considerations  produced  the  book  which 
is  here  ofiered  to  the  public,  as  better  adapted 
to  the  great  design  of  pleasing  by  instruction, 
than  any  which  has  hitherto  been  admitted  into 
our  seminaries  of  literature.  There  are  not  in- 
deed wanting  in  the  world  compendiums  of 
science,  but  many  were  written  at  a  time  when 
philosophy  was  imperfect,  as  that  of  G.  Valla  ; 
many  contain  only  naked  schemes,  or  synopti- 
cal tables,  OS  that  of  Stierius  ;  and  others  are 
too  large  and  voluminous,  as  that  of  Alstedius ; 
and,  what  is  not  to  be  considered  as  the  least 
objection,  they  are  generally  in  a  language, 
which  to  boys  is  more  difiacult  than  the  sub* 
ject )  and  it  is  too  hard  a  task  to  be  condemned 
to  learn  a  new  science  in  an  unknown  tongue. 
As  in  life,  so  in  study,  it  is  dangerous  to  do  more 
things  tkian  one  at  a  time ;  and  the  mind  is  not 
to  be  harassed  with  unnecessary  obstructions, 
in  a  way,  of  which  the  natural  and  unavoidable 
asperity  is  such  ad  too  frequently  produces 
despair. 

If  the  language  however  had  been  the  only 
objection  to  any  of  the  volumes  already  extant, 
the  schools  might  have  been  supplied  at  a  small 
expense  by  a  translation;  but  none  could  be 
found  that  was  not  defective,  redundant,  or  er- 
roneous, as  to  be  of  more  danger  than  use.  It 
was  necessary  then  to  examine,  whether  upon 
every  single  science  there  was  not  some  treatise 
written  for  the  use  of  scholars,  which  might  be 
adapted  to  this  design,  so  that  a  collection  might 
be  made  from  different  authors,  without  the  ne- 
cessity of  writing  new  systems.  This  search 
was  not  wholly  without  success,  for  two  authors 
were  found,  whose  performances  might  be  adf 


mitted  with  Uttle  altaratioii.  Bat  ao  widely  doee 
this  plan  differ  from  all  otheis,  so  much  has  the 
state  of  many  kinds  of  learning  been  changed, 
or  so  unfortunately  have  they  hitherto  been  cul- 
tivated, that  none^of  the  other  subjects  were  ex- 
plained in  such  a  manner  as  was  now  required ; 
and  therefore  neither  care  nor  expense  has  been 
spared  to  obtain  new  lights,  and  procure  to  this 
book  the  merit  of  an  original. 

With  what  judgment  the  design  has  been 
formed,  and  with  what  skill  it  has  been  exe 
cuted,  the  learned  world  is  now  to  determine. 
But  before  sentence  shall  pass,  it  is  proper  to 
explain  more  fully  what  has  been  intended,  that 
censure  may  not  be  incurred  by  the  omission  of 
that  which  the  original  plan  did  not  comprehend ; 
to  declare  more  particularly  who  they  are  to 
whose  instructions  these  treatises  pretend,  that 
a  charge  of  arrogance  and  presumption  may  be 
obviated;  to  lay  down  the  reasons  which  di* 
rected  the  choice  of  the  several  subjects;  and  to 
explain  more  minutely  the  manner  in  wluch  each 
particular  part  of  these  volumes  is  to  be  used. 

The  title  has  already  declared,  that  theae  vo- 
lumes are  particularl}[  intended  for  the  use  ol 
schools,  ana  therefore  it  has  been  the  care  <^  the 
autliors  to  explain  the  several  sciences,  of  which 
they  have  treated,  in  the  most  familiar  manner ; 
for  the  mind  used  only  to  common  expressiona, 
and  inaccurate  ideas,  ooes  not  suddenly  conform 
itself  to  scholastic  modes  of  reasoning,  or  con- 
ceive the  nice  distinctions  of  a  subtfe  philoaophy, 
and  may  be  properly  initiated  in  speculative  stvK 
dies  by  an  introduction  like  this,  in  which  the 
grossness  of  vulgar  conception  is  avoided,  with* 
out  the  observation  of  metaphysical  exactness. 
It  is  observed  that  in  the  course  of  the  natural 
world  no  change  is  instantaneous,  but  all  ite 
vicissitudes  are  gradual  and  slow ;  the  motion* 
of  intellect  proceed  in  the  like  imperceptibleproi* 
gression,  and  proper  degrees  of  transition  frdn 
one  study  to  another  are  therefore  neceasary; 
but  let  it  not  be  charged  upon  the  writers  of  this 
book,  that  they  intended  to  exhibit  more  than 
the  dawn  of  knowledge,  or  pretended  to  raise  ia 
the  mind  any  nobler  product  than  the  bloeaoms 
of  science^  which  more  powerful  institntions 
may  ripen  into  fruit 

For  this  reason  it  must  not  be  expected,  that 
in  the  following  pages  should  be  found  a  com- 
plete circle  of  the  sciences ;  or  that  any  authors, 
now  deservedly  esteemed,  should  be  rejected  to 
make  way  for  what  is  here  offered.  It  was  in- 
tended by  the  means  of  these  precepts,  not  to 
deck  the  mind  with  ornaments,  but  to  protect  il 
from  nakedness ;  not  to  enrich  it  with  affluence, 
but  to  supply  it  with  necessaries.  The  tntfutry, 
therefore,  was  not  what  degrees  of  knowledge 
are  desirable,  but  what  are  in  most  stations  of 
life  indispensably  required ;  and  the  choke  was 
determined  not  by  the  splendour  of  any  part  of 
literature,  but  by  the  extent  of  its  use,  and  the 
inconvenience  which  its  neglect  was  likely  to 
produce. 

I.  The  prevalence  of  this  consideration  ap  • 
peara  in  the  first  part,  which  is  appropriiJed  to 
the  humble  purposes  of  teaching  to  read^  and 
speaky  and  writt  letters;  an  attempt  of  little 
magnificence,  but  in  which  no  man  needs  In 
blush  for  having  employed  his  time,  if  honour 
be  estimated  by  use.  For  precepts  of  this  kind, 
however  neglected,  extendf  their  importenee  «• 
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ht  an  men  ivre  found  who  communicate  their 
thoughts  one  to  another ;  thoy  are  equally  useful 
to  the  hishest  and  the  lowest;  they' may  often 
contribute  to  make  i«inorancc  lew  inelegant; 
and  may  it  not  be  observed,  that  they  are  fre- 
quently wanted  for  the  embellishment  even  of 
learning? 

In  order  to  show  the  proper  use  of  this  part, 
which  consists  of  various  exemplifications  of 
iuch  differences  of  style  as  require  correepondent 
diversities  of  pronunciation,  it  will  be  proper  to 
inform  the  scholar,  that  there  are  in  general 
three  forms  of  style,  each  of  which  demands  its 
particular  mode  of  elocution :  the  famUiarj  the 
•o^emn,  and  the  pathelie^  That  in  the  familiar, 
«e  that  reads  is  only  to  talk  with  a  paper  in  his 
.land,  and  to  indulge  himself  in  alt  the  lighter 
Kbertiee  of  voice,  as  when  he  reads  the  common 
articles  of  a  newspaper,  or  a  cursory  letter  of 
intelligence  or  business.  That  the  solemn  style, 
such  aa  that  of  a  serious  narrative,  exacts  a 
uniform  steadiness  of  speech,  equal,  ciear,  and 
calrt.  That  for  the  pathetic,  such  as  an  ani- 
mated oration,  it  is  necessary  the  voice  be  re- 
gulated by  the  sense^  varying  and  rising  with 
Sie  passions.  These  rules,  which  are  the  most 
general,  adroit  a  great  number  of  subordinate 
observations,  which  must  be  particularly  adapted 
to  every  scholar ;  for  it  is  observable,  that  though 
very  few  read  well,  yet  every  man  errs  in  a  dif- 
ferent way.  But  let  one  remark  never  be 
omitted ;  inculcate  strongly  to  every  scholar  the 
danger  of  copying  the  voice  of  another;  an 
attempt  which,  though  it  has  been  often  repeat- 
ed, is  always  unsuccesefiil. 

The  importance  of  writing  letters  with  pro- 
priety, justly  claims  to  be  considered  with  care, 
since,  next  to  the  power  of  pleasing  with  his 
presence,  every  man  would  wish  to  be  able  to 

E've  delight  at  a  distance.  This  great  art  should 
)  diligently  taught,  the  rather,  because  of  those 
tetters  which  are  most  useful,  and  by  which  the 
general  business  of  life  is  transacted,  there  are 
•o  examples  easily  to  be  found.  It  seems  the 
general  fkult  of  tnose  who  undertake  this  part 
of  education,  that  they  propose  for  the  exercise 
•f  their  scholars,  occasions  which  rarely  ha]>> 
pen ;  such  as  congratulations  and  condolences, 
and  neglect  those  without  which  life  cannot 
proceed.  It  is  possible  to  pass  many  years  with- 
out the  necessity  of  writing  panegyrics  or  epi- 
thalamiums ;  but  every  man  has  frequent  occa- 
sion to  state  a  contract,  or  demand  a  debt,  or 
make  a  aarrative  of  some  minute  incidents  of 
eommon  life.  On  these  subjects,  therefore, 
young  persons  should  be  taught  to  think  justly, 
and  write  cleariy,  neatly,  and  succinctly,  lest 
they  come  from  school  into  the  world  without 
any  acquaintance  with  common  aflkirs,  and 
stand  idle  spectators  of  mankind,  in  expectation 
that  some  great  event  will  give  them  an  oppor- 
tonity  to  exert  their  rhetoric. 

II.  The  second  place  is  assigned  to  geonutry; 
on  the  usefulness  of  which  it  is  unnecessary  to 
expatiate  in  an  age  when  mathematical  studies 
have  BO  much  engaged  the  attention  of  all  classes 
af  men.  This  treatise  is  one  of  those  which 
have  been  borrowed,  being  a  translation  from 
the  work  of  M.  Le  Clerc ;  and  is  not  intended 
aa  more  than  the  first  initiation.  In  delivering 
the  fundamental  principles  of  geometry,  it  is 
to  pooeeed  by  stow  steps,  ^ai  each 


proposition  may  be  fully  rnidentood 
another  is  attempted.  For  which  purpoae  a  is 
not  sufficient,  that  when  a  question  is  asked  m 
the  words  of  the  book,  the  scliolar  likewise  can, 
in  the  words  of  the  hook,  return  the  nroper  an- 
swer ;  for  this  may  be  only  an  act  of  memory 
not  of  understandmg ;  it  is  always  proper  to 
vary  the  words  of  the  question,  to  place  the 
proposition  in  diflerent  [Mints  of  view,  snd  to 
require  of  the  leaner  an  explanation  in  his  own 
terms,  informing  him  however  when  thev  are 
improper.  By  Uiis  method  the  scholar  wiu  be* 
come  cautious  and  attentive,  and  the  m^ater  wffl 
know  with  certainty  the  degree  of  his  pro6cieBcy. 
Yet,  though  this  rule  is  generally  rignt,  I  cannot 
but  recommend  a  precept  of  Paiidie's,  that  when 
the  student  cannot  be  made  to  comprehend  some 
particular  part,  it  should  be,  for  that  time,  laid 
aside,  till  new  tight  shall  arise  from  subsequent 
observation. 

When  tins  compendium  is  completely  onder- 
stood,  the  scholar  may  proceed  to  the  pemsal  of 
Tacquet,  afterwards  of  Euclid  himself,  and  then 
of  the  modem  improvers  of  geometry,  such  as 
Barrow,  Keil,  and  Sir  Isaac  Newton. 

III.  The  necessity  of  some  acquaintance  widi 
geography  and  aaironomv  will  not  be  disputed. 
If  the  pupil  is  bom  to  the  ease  of  a  large  lor^ 
tune,  no  part  of  learning  is  more  necessary  to 
him  than  the  knowledge  of  the  situation  of  aa- 
tions,  on  which  their  interests  generally  depend ; 
if  he  is  dedicated  to  any  of  the  learned  fwofes- 
sions,  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  he  will  not  be 
obliged  to  apply  himself  in  some  part  of  his 
life  to  these  studies,  as  no  other  branch  of  lite- 
rature can  be  fully  compvefaended  without  them ; 
if  he  is  designed  for  tne  aits  of  commerce  or 
agriculture,  some  general  acquaintance  with 
these  sciences  will  be  found  extremdy  nsefal  to 
him ;  in  a  word,  no  studies  afford  more  exten- 
sive, more  wonderful,  or  more  pleasing  sesnesr 
and  therefore  there  can  be  no  ideas  impressed 
upon  the  soul,  which  can  more  conduce  to  its 
future  entertainment 

In  the  pursuit  of  these  sciences,  it  will  be  pro- 
per to  proceed  with  the  same  gradation  and  cau- 
tion as  in  geometry.  And  it  is  always  of  use 
to  decorate  the  nakedness  of  science,  by  inter- 
spersing such  observations  and  nairativesssmay 
amuse  the  mind,  and  excite  curiosity.  ThnSy 
in  explaining  the  state  of  the  polar  renons,  it 
might  be  fit  to  read  the  narrative  of  the  En^^di- 
men  that  wintered  in  Greenland,  which  will  make 
young  minds  sufficiently  curious  after  the  canse 
of  such  a  length  of  night,  and  intenseness  of 
cold ;  and  many  stratagems  of  the  same  kind 
might  be  practised  to  interest  them  in- all  pails 
of  their  studies,  and  call  in  their  passions  to  ani« 
mate  their  inquiries.  When  they  have  read 
this  treatise,  it  will  be  proper  to  recommend  Xtk 
them  y arenius's  Gkogrephy,  and  Gregory's  ~ 
tronomy. 

IV.  The  study  of  eArofiofog^  and  Walsry 
to  be  one  of  the  moat  natural  delijghto  of  the 
human  mind.  It  is  not  easy  to  live  without  in-^ 
quiring  by  what  means  every  thing  was  bronght 
into  the  state  in  which  we  now  behold  it,  or 
without  finding  in  the  mind  some  desire  of  bemg 
informed  concerning  the  generations  of  man- 
kind, that  have  been  in  possession  of  the  wwid 
before  us,  whether  they  were  better  or 
than  ovunelvee ;  or  nhst  geod  or  evil  has 
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#«n««a  U>  OB  from  their  schemes,  practices,  and 
iaeiutuciona.  These  are  inquiries  which  history 
aioue  can  satisfy ;  and  history  can  only  be  made 
intelli^ble  by  some  knowledge  of  chronology, 
the  science  by  which  events  are  ranged  in  their 
order,  and  the  periods  of  computation  are  set- 
tled ;  and  whicn  therefore  assists  the  memory 
bv  method,  and  enlightens  the  judgment  by 
snowing  the  dependence  of  one  transaction  on 
another.  Accordingly  it  should  be  diligently 
inculcated  to  the  scholar,  that  unless  he  fixes  in 
his  mind  some  idea  of  the  time  in  which  each 
man  of  eminence  Uved,  and  each  action  was  per- 
formed, with  some  part  of  the  contemporary  his- 
tory of  the  rest  of  the  world,  he  will  consume 
his  life  in  useless  reading,  and  darken  his  mind 
with  a  crowd  of  unconnected  ovenls;  his  me- 
mory will  be  perplexed  with  distant  transactions 
resembling  one  another,  and  his  reflections  be 
like  a  dream  in  a  fever,  busy  and  turbulent,  but 
confused  and  indistinct. 

The  technical  part  of  chronology,  or  the  art 
of  computing  ana  adjusting  time,  as  it  is  veiy 
difficult,  so  it  is  not  of  absolute  necessity,  but 
should  however  be  taught,  so  far  as  it  can  be 
learned  without  the  loss  of  those  hours  which  are 
required  for  attainments  of  nearer  concern.  The 
student  may  join  with  this  treatise  Le  Clerc's 
Compendium  of  History ;  and  afterwards  may, 
for  toe  historical  part  of  chronology,  procure 
Helvicus's  and  Isaacson's  Tables ;  ana,  if  he 
is  desirous  of  attaining  the  technical  part,  may 
first  peruse  Holder's  Account  of  Time,  Uearne's 
Doctor  Historicus,  Strauchius,  the  first  part  of 
Petavius's  Rationarium  Temporum;  and  at 
lengthy  Scaliger  de  Emendatione  Temporum. 
And  for  instruction  in  the  method  of  his  histori- 
cal studies,  he  may  consult  Heame's  Ductor 
Historicus,  Whearc's  Lectures,  Rawlinsoii's 
l>irections  for  the  Study  of  History ;  and  for 
ecclesiastical  history.  Cave  and  Dupin,  Baronius 
and  Fleury. 

V.  Rhetoric  and  poetry  supply  life  with  its 
highest  intellectual  pleasures ;  and  in  the  hands 
of  virtue  are  of  great  use  for  the  impression  of 
just  sentiments,  and  recommendation  of  illus- 
trious examples.  In  the  practice  of  these  great 
arts,  so  much  more  is  the  eflfect  of  nature  than 
the  efiect  of  education,  that  nothing  is  attempted 
here  but  to  teach  the  mind  some  general  heads 
of  observation,  to  which  the  beautiful  passages 
of  the  best  writers  may  commonly  be  reduc^ 
In  the  use  of  this  it  is  not  proper  that  the  teacher 
should  confine  himself  to  tne  examples  before 
him ;  for  by  that  method  he  will  never  enable 
his  pupils  to  make  just  application  of  the  rules ; 
but,  having  inculcated  the  true  meaning  of  each 
figure,  he  should  require  them  to  exempUfy  it 
by  their  own  observations,  pointing  to  them  the 
poem,  or,  in  longer  works,  tne  book  or  canto  in 
which  an  example  may  be  found,  and  leaving 
them  to  discover  the  particular  passage  by  the 
light  of  the  rules  which  they  have  lately  learned. 

For  a  farther  progress  in  these  studies,  they 
may  consult  Ctuintilian  and  Vossius's  Rhetoric  ; 
the  art  of  poetry  will  be  best  learned  from  Bossu 
and  Bohours  in  French,  together  with  Dryden's 
Essays  and  Prefaces,  the  Critical  Papers  of  Ad- 
dison, Spence  on  Pope's  Odyssey,  and  Trapp's 
Pmlectiones  Poetice ;  but  a  more  accurate  and 
philosophical  account  is  expected  from  a  com- 
mentaiy  upon  Aristotle's  Art  of  Poetry,  with 


which  the  literature  of  this  natioB  wiU  be  in  a 
short  time  augmented. 

yi.  With  regard  to  the  practice  of  (Irawtsf, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  give  any  directions,  the  use 
of  the  treatise  being  only  to  teach  the  proper 
method  of  imitating  the  figures  which  are  an- 
nexed. It  will  be  proper  to  incite  the  scholais 
to  industry,  by  showing  in  other  books  the  use 
of  the  art,  and  informing  them  how  much  it  aih 
sists  the  apprehension,  and  relieves  the  mem< 
and  if  they  are  obliged  sometimes  to  write 
scriptions  of  engines,  utensils,  or  any  ooi 
pieces  of  workmanship,  they  will  mors 

apprehend  the  necessity  of  an  expedient  i 

so  nappilv  supplies  the  defects  of  language,  and 
enables  the  eye  to  conceive  what  cannot  be  co»- 
veyed  to  the  mind  any  other  way.  When  thsgr 
have  read  this  treatise,  and  practised  upon  thess 
figures,  their  theory  may  be  improved  by  ths 
Jesuit's  Perspective,  and  their  manual  opeiiF 
tions  by  other  figures  which  may  be  easily  pro^ 
cured. 

VII.  LogiCf  or  the  art  of  arranging  and  Hnhh* 
necting  ideas,  of  forming  and  examining  axgu- 
poents,  is  universally  allowed  to  bo  an  atteouMnt 
in  the  utmost  des^ree  worthy  the  ambition  sf 
that  being  whose  m^hest  honour  is  to  be  eadiMd 
with  reason;  but  it  is  doubted  whethsr  that 
ambition  has  yet  been  gratified,  and  whetlior 
the  powers  of  ratiocination  have  been  much  in* 
proved  by  any  systems  of  art,  or  methodical  in- 
stitutions. The  logic  which  for  so  many  agw 
kept  pojisession  of  the  schools,  has  at  last  bsea 
condemned  as  a  mere  art  of  wran^ing,  of  vsi^ 
little  use  in  the  pursuit  of  truth ;  and  later  vn* 
ters  have  contented  themselves  with  givinc  an 
account  of  the  operations  oi  the  mind,  naning 
the  various  stages  of  her  progress,  and  gfivug 
some  general  rules  for  the  regulation  of  her  eon» 
duct  The  method  of  these  writers  is  hers  fiil^ 
lowed  ;  but  without  a  servile  adherence  to  any^ 
and  with  endeavours  to  make  iropfovsmeBls 
upon  alL  This  work,  however  laborious,  has 
yet  been  fruitless,  if  there  be  truth  in  an  obssr* 
vation  very  frequently  made,  that  logidana  oat 
of  the  school  do  not  reason  better  thim  men  on* 
assisted  by  those  lights  which  their  soienoe  m 
supposed  to  bestow.  It  is  not  to  be  doubted  but 
that  logicians  may  be  sometimes  overfoorns  by 
their  passions,  or  blinded  by  their  prepidices; 
and  that  a  man  may  reason  ill,  as  he  maj  act  ill, 
not  because  he  does  not  khow  what  is  nght,  but 
because  he  does  not  regard  it ;  yet  it  is  no  mom 
the  fault  of  his  ait  that  it  does  not  direct  him 
when  his  attention  is  withdrawn  from  it,  than 
it  is  the  defect  of  his  sight,  that  he  misses  fau 
way  when  he  shuts  bis  eyes.  Against  this  caoiS 
of  error  there  is  no  provision  to  be  mads, 
otherwise  than  by  inculcating  the  value  of 
truth  and  the  necessity  of  conquering  the  pas> 
sions.  But  logic  may  likewise  iail  to  proauos 
its  effects  upon  common  occasions,  for  wast 
of  being  frequently  and  famiUariy  applied,  till 
its  precepts  may  direct  the  mind  imperceptibly, 
as  the  fingers  of  a  musician  are  regulated  by  his 
knowledge  of  the  tune.  This  readiness  of  re- 
collection is  only  to  be  procured  by  frequent  im- 
pression ;  and  therefore  it  will  be  propsr,  when 
logic  has  been  once  learned,  that  the  teacher  take 
frequent  occasion,  in  the  most  easy  and  familiar 
conversation,  to  observe  when  its  rules  are  pre- 
seivedy  and  when  they  are  broken  j  and  thst 
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afterwardfl  he  read  no  authors  without  exacting 
of  his  pupil  an  account  of  every  remarkable  ex- 
emplification, or  breach  of  the  laws  of  reasoning. 
When  this  system  has  been  digested,  if  it  be 
thought  itecessary  to  proceed  fartiier  in  the  study 
of  method,  it  will  be  proper  to  recommend 
CrousaE,  Watts,  Le  Cierc,  Wolfius,  and  Locke's 
Essay  on  Human  Understanding ;  and  if  there 
be  imagined  an^  necessity  of  adding  the  peri- 
patetic logic,  which  has  been  perhaps  condemned 
without  a  candid  trial,  it  will  be  convenient  to 
proceed  to  Sanderson,  Wallis,  Crackanthorp, 
and  Aristotle. 

VIII.  To  excite  a  curiosity  after  the  works  of 
Qod,  is  the  chief  design  of  the  small  specimen 
of  natural  history  inserted  in  this  collection  ; 
which,  however,  may  be  sufficient  to  put  the 
mind  in  motion,  and  m  some  measure  to  direct 
its  steps ;  but  its  effects  may  easily  be  improved 
by  a  |Miiiosophic  master,  who  will  every  day  find 
a  thousand  opportunites  of  turning  tlte  atten- 
tion  of  his  scholars  to  the  contemplation  of  the 
objects  that  surround  them,  of  laying  open  the 
wonderful  art  with  which  every  part  of  the  uni- 
verse is  formed,  and  the  providence  which  governs 
the  vegetable  and  animal  creation.  He  may  lay 
before  them  the  Religious  Philosopher,  Ray, 
Derham's  Physico-Theology,  toother  with  the 
Spectacle  de  la  Nature ;  and  in  time  recommend 
to  their  perusal  Rondoletius  and  Aldrovandus. 

IX.  out  how  much  soever  the  reason  may  be 
strengthened  by  logic,  or  the  conceptions  of  the 
mind  enlarged  by  the  study  of  nature,  it  is  ne- 
cessary the  man  be  not  suffered  to  dweil  upon 
them  so  long  as  to  neglect  the  study  of  himself, 
the  knowledge  of  his  own  station  in  the  ranks 
of  being,  and  his  various  relations  to  the  in- 
numerable multitudes  which  surround  him,  and 
with  which  his  Maker  has  ordained  him  to  be 
united  for  the  reception  and  communication  of 
happiness.  To  consider  these  aright  is  of  the 
greatest  importance,  since  from  these  arise  duties 
which  he  cannot  neglect  Ethics,  or  morality^ 
therefore,  is  one  of  the  studies  which  ought  to 
begin  with  the  first  glimpse  of  reason,  and  only 
and  with  life  itself  Other  acquisitions  are 
merely  temporary  benefits,  except  as  they  con- 
tribute to  illustrate  the  knowledge,  and  confirm 
the  practice,  of  morality  and  piety,  which  ex- 
tend their  influence  beyond  the  grave,  and  in- 
crease our  happiness  through  endless  duration. 

This  jgreat  science^ '  tlierefore,  must  be  incul- 
cated with  care  and  assiduity,  such  as  its  impor- 
tance ought  to  incite  in  reasonable  minds :  and 
for  the  prosecution  of  this  design,  fit  opportuni- 
ties are  always  at  hand.  As  tlie  importance  of 
k>giciato  be  shown  by  detecting  false  arffuments, 
the  excellence  of  fnaraUty  is  to  be  displayed  by 
proving  the  deformity,  the  reproach,  and  the  mi- 
sery ofall  devfations  from  it.  Yet  it  is  to  be  re- 
membered, that  the  laws  of  mere  morality  are 
no  coercive  power;  and,  however  they  may  by 
conviction  of  their  fitness  pleasfi^e  reasoner  in 
the  shade,  when  the  passions  stagnate  without 
impulse,  and  the  appetites  are  secluded  from  Uieir 
objects,  they  will  be  of  little  force  asfainst  the  ar> 
dour  of  desire^or  the  vehemence  of  rage,  amidst 
the  pleasures  and  tumults  of  the  world.  To 
counteract  the  power  of  temptations,  hope  must 
be  excited  by  the  prospect  of  rewards,  and  fear 
by  the  expectation  of  punishment ;  and  virtue 
may  owe  her  panegyrics  to  morality,  but  must 
derive  her  authority  from  religion. 


When  therefore  the  obligations  of  monlity  are 

taught,  let  the  sanctions  of  Ciuistianity  never  be 
forgotten  ;  by  which  it  will  be  shown,'  that  ihey 
give  strength  and  lustre  to  each  other ;  relurion 
will  appear  to  be  the  voice  of  reason,  and  mora- 
lity the  will  of  God.  Under  this  article  mast  be 
recommended  Tully's  Offices,  Grotiua,  Puffeoi- 
dorf,  Cumberland's  Laws  of  Nature,  and  the 
excellent  Mr.  Addison's  Moral  and  Relig;ions 
Essays. 

X.  Thus  far  the  work  is  composed  for  the  use 
of  scholars,  merely  as  they  are  men.     But  ii  was 
thought  necessary  to  introduce  something  that 
might  be  particularly  adapted  to  that  country  for 
which  it  is  designed  ;  and  therefore  a  diecoune 
has  been  added  upon  trade  and  amuneree,  <A 
which  it  becomes  every  man  of  this  nation  to  un* 
derstand  at  least  the  general  principles,  as  it  is 
impossible  that  any  should  bo  high  or  low  enough 
not  to  be  in  some  decree  afifected  by  their  deden 
sion  or  prosperity.    It  is  therefore  necessary  that 
it  should  be  universally  known  among  us»  what 
changes  of  property  are  advantageous,  or  when 
the  balance  of  trade  is  on  our  side ;  what  are  the 
products  or  manufactures  of  other  countries ; — 
and  how  far  one  nation  may  in  any  species  of 
traffic  obtain  or  preserve  superiority  over  ano- 
ther.   The  theory  of  trade  is  yet  but  little  un- 
derstood, and  therefore  the  practice  is  often  with- 
out real  advantage  to  the  public ;  but  it  might 
be  carried  on  with  more  general  success,  if  its 
principles  were  better  considered  ;  and  to  excite 
that  attention  is  our  chief  design.    To  the  peru- 
sal of  this  book  may  succeed  that  of  Mun  upon 
Foreign  Trade,  Sir  Josiah  Child,  Locke  upon 
Coin,  Dp.venant*s  Treatises,   the  British  Mer- 
chant, Diciionnoire  de  Commerce,  and,  for  an 
abstract  or  compendium.  Gee,  and  an  improve- 
ment that  may  hereafter  be  made  upon  his  plan. 

XI.  The  principles  of  Uxws  and  gsntmmad 
come  next  to  be  considered;  by  whicli  men  are 
taii<^ht  to  whom  obedience  is  due,  for  what  it  is 
paid,  and  in  what  degree  it  may  be  justly  reqciir- 
ed.  This  knowledsre,  by  pecufiar  nccessi  t y,  con- 
stitutes a  part  of  the  education  of  an  EnglisJi- 
man  who  professes  to  obey  his  prince  according 
to  the  law,  and  who  is  himself  a  secondary  le- 
gislator, as  he  gives  his  consent,  by  his  represen- 
tative, to  all  the  laws  by  which  he  is  bound,  and 
has  a  right  to  petition  the  great  coundl  of  the 
nation,  whenever  he  thinks  they  are  deliberating 
upon  an  act  detrimental  to  the  interest  of  tlie 
community.  This  is  therefore  a  subject  to  which 
the  thoughts  of  a  young  man  ought  to  be  direct- 
ed ;  and  that  he  may  obtain  such  knowledge  as 
may  qualify  him  to  act  and  judge  as  one  of  a  free 
|)eople,  let  him  be  directed  to  add  to  this  intro- 
duction, Fortescue's  Treatises,  N.  Bacon's  His- 
torical Discourse  on  the  Laws  and  Qovpmment 
of  England,  Temple's  Introduction,  Locke  on 
Government,  Zouch's  Elcmenta  Juris  Civilis, 
Plato  Redivivus,  Gurdon's  History  of  Parlia- 
ments, and  Hooker's  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

XII.  Having  thus  supplied  the  young  sttident 
with  knowledge,  it  remains  now  tliat  helcams  its 
application  ;  and  that  thus  qualified  to  act  his 
p.irt,  he  be  at  last  taught  to  choose  it.  For  this 
purpose  a  section  is  added  upon  human  life  and 
iiiiinners ;  in  which  he  is  cautioned  against  the 
d  ui2:«r  of  indulgins:  his  passum%  of  vitiating  his 
habits,  and  depravinj:^  his  sentiments.  He  is  in- 
siiructod  in  the.se  (>ointi*  by  throe  fables,  two  of 
which  were  of  the  highest  authority  in  the  an- 
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dent  PtLgan  world.  Bat  at  this  he  is  not  to 
rest;  for  if  he  expects  to  be  wise  and  happy, 
he  must  diligently  study  the  Scripturbs  of 
God. 

Socjh  is.  the  book  now  proposed,  as  the  first 
initiation  into  the  knowledge  of  things,  wUch 
has  been  thbught  by  many  to  be  too  long^  delay- 
ed in  the  present  fonns  or  education,  whether 
the  complaints  be  not  often  ill-grounded,  may 
perhaps  be  disputed ;  but  it  is  at  least  reasonable 
to  believe,  that  greater  proficiency  might  some- 
times be  made ;  that  real  knowledge  might  be 
more  early  communicated  |  and  that  children 
might  be  allowed,  without  injury  to  hedth,  to 
spend  manj  ot  those  hours  upon  uscfiil  employ- 
ments, which  are  generally  lost  in  idleness  and 
play ;  therefore  the  public  will  surely  encourage 
an  experiment,  by  which,  if  it  fails,  nobody  is 
hurt  }  and  if  it  succeeds,  all  the  future  ages  of 
the  world  may  find  adrantage ;  which  may  era^ 


dicate  or  prevent  vice,  by  turning  to  a  better  use 
those  moments  in  which  it  is  learned  or  indulged  j 
and  in  some  sense  lengthen  life,  by  teaching  po4- 
terity  to  enjoy  those  years  which  have  hiQierto 
been  lost  The  success,  and  even  the  trial  of 
this  experiment,  will  depend  upon  those  to  whom 
the  care  of  our  youth  is  committed  j  and  a  due 
sense  of  the  importance  of  their  trust  will  easily 
prevail  upon  them  to  encourage  a  work  which 
pursues  the  design  of  improving  education*  If 
any  part  of  the  following  performance  shall  upon 
trial  be  found  capable  of  amendment :  if  any 
thin^  can  be  added  or  altered,  so  as  to  render  the 
attainment  of  knowledge  more  easy  ;  the  Edi- 
tor will  be  extremely  obliged  to  any  gentleman, 
particularly  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  busi- 
ness of  teaching,  for  such  hints  or  observations 
as  may  tend  towards  the  improvement,  and  will 
spare  neither  expense  nor  trouble  in  making  the 
best  use  of  thei^  information^ 
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No  expectation  is  more  ftdlacious  than  that 
which  authors  form  of  the  reception  Which  their 
labours  will  find  amdng  mankind.  Scarcely 
Any  man  publishes  a  book,  whatever  it  be,  with- 
out believmg  that  he  has  caught  the  moment 
when  the  public  attention  is  vacant  to  his  call, 
and  the  world  is  disposed  in  a  particular  manner 
to  learn  the  art  which  he  undertakes  to  teach. 

The  writers  of  this  volume  are  not  so  far 
^^enipt  from  epidemical  prejudices,  but  that 
they  likewise  please  themselves  with  imagining, 
that  they  have  reseived  their  laitours  to  a  pro- 
pitious conjuncture,  and  that  this  is  the  proper 
time  for  the  publication  of  a  Dictionary  of  Com* 
merce. 

,  The  predictions  of  an  author  are  very  far  from 
ufallibility ;  but  in  justification  of  Some  degree 
of  confidence  it  may  be  properly  observed,  that 
there  was  never  from  the  earliest  aged  a  time  in 
which  trade  so  much  engaged  the  attention  of 
mankind,  or  commercialgain  was  sou^t  with 
such  general  emulation.  Nations  which  have 
hitherto  cultivated  no  art  but  that  of  war,  nor 
conceived  any  means  of  increasing  riches  but  by 
plunder,  are  awakened  to  more  mofiensive  in- 
dustry. Those  whom  the  possession  of  subter- 
raneous treasures  have  long  disposed  to  accom- 
modate themselves  by  foreign  industry,  are  at 
[Mt  convinced,  that  idleness  never  will  be  rich. 
The  merchant  is  now  invited  to  every  port,  ma- 
nufacture* are  established  in  all  cities,  and  princes 
who  just  can  view  the  sea  from  some  single  cor- 
ner of  their  dominions,  are  enlarging  harbours, 

^ 

♦  A  new  Dictionary  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  compiled 
n-om  the  Informaiion  of  ilie  most  eminent  Mercl\ants, 
and  from  the  Works  of  the  beet  "Writers  on  rommercial 
Bttbjecto  in  aU  Langasges,  by  Mr.  RoIl    Folio,  1757. 
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erecting  mercantile  oomiMLriiee,  and  prepanng  td 
traffic  in  the  remotest  countries. 

Nor  is  the  form  of  this  work  less  popular  than 
the  subject  It  has  lately  been  the  practice  of 
the  learned  to  range  knowledge  by  the  alphabet, 
and  publish  dictionaries  of  every  kind  or  litera- 
tdre.  This  practice  has  perhaps  been  carried 
too  fiir  by  tne  force  of  fSishion.  Sciences,  in 
themselves  systematical  and  coherent,  are  not 
very  properly  broken  into  such  fortuitoOs  distri- 
butions. A  dictionanr  of  arithmetic  or  geontetiy 
can  serve  only  to  cdnround ;  but  commerce,  con- 
sidered in  its  whole  extent,  seems  to  refuse  any 
other  method  of  arrangement,  as  it  comprises 
innumerable  particulars  unconnected  with  each 
other,  among  which  there  is  no  reason  why  any 
should  be  first  or  last,  better  thafi  is  furnished  by 
the  letters  that  compose  their  names. 

We  cannot  indeed  boast  ourselves  the  iriven* 
tors  of  a  scheme  so  commodious  and  compre- 
hensive. The  French,  among  innumerable  pro- 
jects for  the  promotion  of  traffic,  have  taken  care 
to  supply  their  merchants  with  a  Dicticnnaire  d€ 
Commerce,  collected  with  great  industry  and 
exactness,  but  too  largo  for  common  use,  and 
adapted  to  their  own  trade.  This  book,  as  well 
as  others,  has  been  carefully  consulted,  that  our 
merchants  may  not  be  ignorant  of  aify  thing 
known  by  their  enemies  or  rivals. 

Such  indeed  is  the  extent  of  our  undertaking, 
that  it  was  necessary  to  solicit  every  information, 
to  consult  the  living  and  the  dea£  The  great 
qualification  of  him  that  attempts  a  work  thus 
general  is  diligence  of  inquiry.  No  man  has 
opportunit}r  or  ability  to  acquaint  himself  with 
ail  the  subjects  of  a  commercial  dictionary,  sq 
as  to  deiicribe  from  his  own  knowledge,  or  assert 
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on  his  own  experience.  He  must  therefore  often 
depend  upon  the  veracity  of  others,  as  every  man 
depends  in  common  life,  and  have  no  other  skill 
to  boast  than  that  of  selecting  judiciously,  and 
arranging  properly. 

But  to  him  who  considers  the  extent  of  our 
subject,  limited  only  by  iho  bounds  of  nature 
and  of  art,  the  task  of  selection  and  method  will 
appear  sufficient  to  overburden  industry  and  dis- 
tract attention.  Many  branches  of  commerce 
are  subdivided  into  smaller  and  smaller  parts,  till 
at  last  they  become  so  minute  as  not  easily  to  be 
noted  by  observation.  Many  interests  are  so 
woven  among  each  other  as  not  to  be  disen- 
tangled without  long  inquiry ;  many  arts  are  in- 
dustriously kept  secret,  and  many  practices  ne- 
cessary to  be  known,  are  carried  on  in  parts  too 
remote  for  intelligence. 

But  the  knowledge  of  trade  is  of  so  much  im- 
portance to  a  maritime  nation,  that  no  labour 
can  be  thought  great  by  which  information  may 
be  obtained ;  and  therefore  we  hope  the  reader 
will  not  have  reason  to  complain,  that,  of  what 
he  might  Justly  expect  to  find,  any  thing  is 
omitted. 

To  give  a  detail  or  analysis  of  our  work  is 
very  difficult;  a  volume  intended  to  contain 
whatever  is  "requisite  to  be  known  by  every 
trader,  necessarily  becomes  so  miscellaneous  and 
unconnected  fs  not  to  be  easily  reducible  to 
heads ;  yet,  since  we  pretend  in  some  measure 
to  treat  of  traffic  as  a  science,  and  to  make  that 
regular  and  systematical  which  has  hitherto  been 
to  a  great  degree  fortuitous  and  conjectur^,  and 
has  often  succeeded  by  chance  rather  than  by 
conduct,  it  will  be  proper  to  show  that  a  distri- 
bution of  parts  has  been  attempted,  which, 
though  rude  and  inadequate,  will  at  least  pre- 
serve some  order,  and  enable  the  mind  to  take  a 
methodical  and  successive  view  of  this  design. 

In  the  dictionary  which  we  here  offer  to  the 
public,  we  propose  to  exhibit  the  materials,  the 
jUaeeSf  and  the  means  of  traffic 

The  materials  or  subjects  of  traffic  are  what- 
ever  is  bought  and  sold,  and  include  therefore 
every  production  of  nature. 

In  giving  an  account  of  the  commodities  of 
nature,  whether  those  which  are  to  be  used  in 
their  original  state,  as  drugs  and  spices,  or  those 
which  become  useful  when  they  receive  a  new 
form  from  human  art,  as  flax,  cotton,  and  metals, 
we  shall  show  the  places  of  their  production,  the 
manner  in  which  they  ^w,  the  art  of  cultivating 
or  collecting  them,  theu*  discriminations  and  va- 
rieties, by  which  the  best  sorts  are  known  from 
the  worst,  and  genuine  from  fictitious,  the  arts 
by  which  they  are  counterfeited,  the  casualties 
by  which  they  are  impaired,  and  the  practice  by 
which  the  damage  is  palliated  or  concealed.  We 
shall  likewise  show  their  virtues  and  uses,  and 
trace  them  through  all  the  changes  which  they 
undergo. 

The  history  of  manufactures  is  Ukewise  deli- 
Tered.  Of  every  artificial  commodity,  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  is  made  is  in  some  measure 
described,  though  it  must  be  remembered,  that 
manual  operations  are  scarce  to  be  conveyed  by 
any  words  to  him  that  has  not  seen  them. 
Some  general  notions  may  however  be  afforded  : 
it  is  easy  to  comprehend,  that  plates  of  iron  are 
formed  by  the  pressure  of  rollers,  and  bars  by 
the  strokes  of  a  hammer :  that  a  cannon  is  cast, 


and  that  an  anvil  is  forged.  Bat  as  it  is  to 
traders  of  more  use  to  know  when  their  goo^ 
are  well  wrought,  than  by  what  means,  care  has 
been  taken  to  name  the  places  where  every  ma- 
nufacture has  been  carried  furthest,  aiid  the 
marks  by  which  its  excellency  may  be  asoer- 
tained. 

By  the  places  of  trade  are  nnderstood  all  ports, 
cities,  or  towns,  where  staples  are  establi^ed, 
manufactures  are  wrought,  or  any  commodities 
are  bought  and  sold  advantageously.  This  pari 
of  our  work  includes  an  enumeration  of  almost 
all  the  remarkable  places  in  the  world,  with  such 
an  account  of  their  situation,  costonns,  and  jvo- 
ducts,  as  the  merchant  would  rec^uire,  who  bein^ 
to  begin  a  new  trade  in  any  foreign  country,  was 
yet  ignorant  of  the  commodities  of  the  place  and 
the  manners  of  the  inhabitants. 

But  the  chief  attention  of  the  merchant,  and 
consequently  of  the  author  who  writes  lor  mer- 
chants, ought  to  be  employed  upon  the  means  of 
trade,  which  include  all  the  knowledge  and  prac- 
tice necessary  to  the  skilful  and  successful  cchk 
duct  of  commerce. 

The  firet  of  the  means  of  trade  is  proper  edu- 
cation, which  may  confer  a  competent  skill  in 
numbera ;  to  be  afterwards  completed  in  the 
counting-house,  by  observation  of  the  manner  of 
stating  accounts,  and  regulating  books,  which  is 
one  of  the  few  arts  which  having  been  studied 
in  proportion  to  its  importance,  is  carried  as  ^ 
as  use  can  require.  The  counting-house  of  an 
accomplished  merchant  is  a  school  of  method, 
whore  the  great  science  may  be  learned  of  ran^ 
ing  particulars  under  generals,  of  bringing  the 
different  peu'ts  of  a  iransacticm  together,  and  of 
showing  at  one  view  a  long  series  of  dealing  and 
exchange.  Let  no  man  venture  into  large  busi- 
ness while  he  is  ignorant  of  the  method  of  regu- 
lating books;  never  let  him  imagine  that  any 
degree  of  natural  abilities  will  ename  him  to  sup- 
ply this  deficiency,  or  preserve  multiplicity  of 
affairs  from  inextncable  confusion. 

This  is  the  study,  without  which  all  other 
studies  will  be  of  httle  avail;  but  this  alone  b 
not  sufficient  It  will  be  necessary  to  leara 
many  other  things,  which  however  may  be  easily 
included  in  the  preparatory  institutions,  such  as 
an  exact  knowled^  of  the  weights  and  meosicres 
of  different  countries,  and  some  skill  in  geogra- 
phy and  navigation,  with  which  this  book  may 
peraaps  sufficiently  supply  him. 

In  navigation,  consiaered  as  part  of  the  skill  of 
a  merchant,  is  included  not  so  much  the  art  of 
steering  a  ship,  as  the  knowledge  of  the  sea- 
coast,  and  of  tne  different  parts  to  which  his  car- 
goes are  sent ;  the  customs  to  be  paid ;  the 
passes,  permissions,  or  certificates  to  be  pro- 
cured :  tne  hazards  of  every  voyage,  and  the  true 
rate  ol  insurances.  To  this  mnst  be  added,  an 
ac<^uaintance  with  the  policies  and  arts  of  other 
nations,  as  well  those  to  whom  the  oommoditie 
are  sold,  as  of  those  who  carry  goods  of  the  same 
kind  to  the  same  market ;  and  who  are  therefore 
to  be  watched  as  rivals  endeavouring  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  every  error,  miscarriage,  or  debate. 

The  chief  of  the  mtans  of  trade  is  mon«y,  of 
which  our  late  refinements  in  traffic  have  made 
the  knowledge  extremely  difficolt  The  mer- 
chant must  not  only  inform  himself  of  the  various 
denominations  ana  value  of  foreign  coins,  to- 
gether with  their  method  of  counting  and  le- 
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daea^;  roch  m  die  miDeriee  of  Portugal,  and 
the  livTM  of  Franoe ;  but  he  must  ieain  what  is 
of  more  difficult  attainment;  the  discount  of 
exchanges,  the  nature  of  current  paper,  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  the  several  banks  of  Europe 
are  estaolished,  the  real  value  of  funds,  the  true 
credit  of  trading  companies^  with  all  the  sources 
of  profit,  and  possibilities  of  loss. 

All  this  he  must  learn  merely  as  a  private 
dealer,  attentive-only  to  his  own  advantage ;  but 
as  every  man  ought  to  consider  himself  as  part  of 
the  community  to  which  he  belongs,  and  while 
he  prosecutes  his  own  interest  to  promote  like- 
wise thai  of  his  country,  it  is  necessary  (ct  the 
trader  to  look  abroad  upon  mankind,  and  study 
many  questions  which  are  peifaaps  more  pro- 
perly political  thaa  mercantile. 

He  ought  therefore  to  consider  veiy  acourately 
the  balance  of  trade^  or  the  proportion  between 
things  exported  and  unported ;  to  examine  what 
kincb  of  commerce  are  unlawful,  either  as  being 
expressly  prohibited,  because  detrimental  to  the 
manufactures  or  other  interests  of  his  countiy,  as 
the  exportation  of  silver  to  the  East  Indies,  and 
the  introduction  of  French  commodities ;  or  un- 
lawful in  itself^  as  the  traffic  for  negroes.  He 
ought  to  be  able  to  state  with  accuracy,  the 
benefits  and  mischiefs  of  monopolies,  and  exclu- 
sive companies;  to  inouire  into  the  arO  which 
have  been  practised  oy  them  to  make  them 
necessary,  or  by  their  opponents  to  make  them 
odious.  He  should  inform  himself  what  trades 
are  declining,  and  what  are  improveable ;  when 
the  advantage  is  on  our  side,  and  when  on  that 
ofoar  lirals. 

The  state  of  our  eaUnUcM  is  always  to  be  dili- 
gently surveyed,  that  no  advantage  may  be  lost 
which  they  can  afibrd,  and  that  every  opportu- 
nity may  be  improved  of  increasing  their  wealth 
and  power,  or  of  making  them  useful  to  their 
mother  country* 

There  is  no  knowledge  of  more  frequent  use 
than  that  of  duties  and  imposts,  whether  customs 
ptid  at  the  ports,  or  excises  levied  on  the  manu- 


facturer. Much  of  the  prosperity  of  a  trading 
nation  depends  upon  duties  properly  apportioned ; 
so  that  what  is  necessary  may  continue  cheap, 
and  what  is  of  use  only  to  luxury  may  in  some 
measure  atone  to  the  public  for  the  mischief  done 
to  individuals.  Duties  may  often  be  so  regu- 
lated as  to  become  useful  even  to  those  that  pay 
them ;  and  they  may  be  likewise  so  unequally 
imposed  as  to  discourage  honesty,  and  depress 
inaustiy,  and  give  temptation  to  fraud  and  un- 
lawful practices. 

To  teach  all  this  is  the  design  of  the  Com- 
mercial Dictionary;  which  though  immediately 
and  primarily  written  for  the  merchants,  will  be 
of  use  to  every  man  of  business  or  curiosity. 
There  is  no  nuin  who  is  not  in  some  degree  a 
merchant,  who  has  not  something  to  buy  and 
something  to  sell,  and  who  does  not  therefore 
want  such  instructions  as  may  teach  him  the 
true  value  of  possessions  or  commodities. 

The  descriptions  of  the  productions  of  tfie  earth 
and  water,  wnich  this  volume  will  contain,  may 
be  equally  pleasing  and  useful  to  the  speculatist 
with  any  other  natural  histoiy^  and  the  ao 
counts  01  various  manufactures  will  constitute  no 
contemptible  body  of  experimental  philosophy. 
The  descriptions  of  ports  and  cities  may  instruct 
the  geographer  as  well  as  if  they  were  found  in 
boolu  appropriated  only  to  his  own  science ;  and 
the  doctnnes  of  funds,  insurances,  cunency,  mo- 
nopolies, exchanges^  and  duti^  is  so  necessaiy 
to  the  politician,  that  without  it  he  can  be  of  no 
use  eitner  in  the  council  or  the  senate,  nor  can 
speak  or  think  justly  either  on  war  or  trade. 

We  therefore  hope  that  we  shall  not  repent  the 
labour  of  compiling  this  work ;  nor  flatter  our- 
selves unreasonably,  in  predicting  a  fiivourable 
reception  to  a  book  whicn  no  conmtion  of  life  can 
render  useless,  which  may  contribute  to  the 
advantage  of  all  that  make  or  receive  laws,  of  all 
that  buy  or  sell,  of  all  that  wish  to  keep  or  im* 
prove  their  possessions,  of  all  that  desire  to  be 
rich,  and  all  that  desire  to  be  wise. 
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Tn  following  relation  is  so  curious  and  enter- 
tainiq^,  and  the  dissertations  that  accompany 
it  BO  jucUcious  and  instructive,  that  the  trans- 
lator is  confident  his  attempt  stands  in  need  of 
no  apology,  whatever  censures  may  fall  on  the 
performance. 

The  Portuguese  tiavellei^  contvary  to  the 
general  vein  of  his  countrymen,  has  amused  his 
reader  with  no  romantic  absurdities  or  incre- 

^  For  sa  soeoimt  of  this  book,  sos  tho  I4f«  of  Dr. 
JohBsoa,  by  Mr.  Muiphy. 


diMe  fictions:  whatever  he  relates,  whether 
true  or  not,  is  at  least  probable ;  and  he  who 
tells  nothing  exceeding  the  bounds  of  proba- 
bility, has  a  right  to  demand  that  they  should 
believe  him  who  cannot  contradict  him. 

He  appears  by  his  modest  and  unafiected 
narration,  to  have  described  things  as  he  saw 
them,  to  have  copied  nature  from  the  life,  and 
to  have  consulted  his  senses,  not  his  imagine* 
tion..  He  meets  with  no  basilisks  Uiat  destroy 
with  their  eyes;  his  crocodiles  devour  theff 
prey  without  tears ;  and  his  cataracts  fall  fixun 
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the  rock   without  deafening  the  neighbouring 
inhabitants. 

The  reader  will  here  find  no  regiona  cursed 
with  irremediable  barrenness,  or  blessed  with 
spontaneous  fecunditj;  no  perpetual  gloom  or 
unceasinff  sunshine;  nor  are  tne  nations  here 
describe  either  devoid  of  all  sense  of  humanity, 
or  consumm-jLte  in  all  private  and  social  virtues : 
here  are  no  Hottentots  without  religion,  politv, 
or  articmate  language;  no  Chinese  perfecUy 
polite,  and  completely  skillecl  in  all  sciences :  he 
will  discover  what  will  always  be  discovered 
by  a  diligent  and  impartial  inquirer,  that  wher- 
ever human  nature  is  to  be  found,  there  is  a 
mixture  of  vice  and  virtue,  a  contest  of  passion 
and  reason ;  and  that  the  Creator  doth  not  ap- 
pear pe^rtial  in  his  distributions,  but  has  balanced 
ii>  most  countries  their  particular  inconveniences 
by  particular  favours. 

In  his  account  of  the  mission,  where  his  vera- 
oity  is  most  to  be  suspected,  he  neither  exag- 
gerates overrmuch  the  merits  of  the  Jesuits,  if 
we  consider  the  partial  regard  paid  by  the  Por- 
tuguese  to  their  countrymen^  oy  the  Jesuits  to 
their  society,  and  by  the  papists  to  their  church, 
nor  aggravates  the  vices  of  the  Abyssinians; 
but  if  the  reader  will  not  be  satisfied  with  a 
popish  account  of  a  popish  mission,  he  may  have 
recourse  to  the  History  of  the  Church  of  Abys- 
sinia, written  by  Dr.  tfeddes,  in  which  he  will 
find  the  actions  and  sufierinss  of  the  missiona- 
ries placed  in  a  different  li^ht,  though  tl^e  same 
in  wnich  Mr.  Le  Grand,  with  all  his  zeal  for  the 
Aoman  church,  appears  to  have  seen  them. 

This  learned  dissertator,  however  valuable 
fyx  bis  industry  and  erudition,  is  yet  more  to 
be  esteemed  for  having  dared  so  freely,  in  the 
midst  of  France,  to  declare  his  disapprobation 
of  the  patriarch'  Oviedo's  sanguinary  zeal,  who 
was  continually  importui^ing  the  Portuguese  to 
beat  up  their  drums  for  missionaries  who  might 
preach  the  gospel  with  swords  in  their  hands, 
and  propa^te  by  desolation  and  slaughter  the 
true  worship  of  the  God  of  peace. 

It  is  not  easy  to  forbear  reflecting  with  how 
little  reason  these  men  profess  themselves  the 
followers  of  Jesus,  who  left  this  great  charac- 
teristic to  his  disciples,  tliat  they  should  be 
known  by  loving  one  anoiher,  by  universal  and 
unbounded  charity  and  benevolence. 

Let  us  suppose  an  inhabitant  of  some  remote 
and  superior  region,  yet  unskilled  in  the  ways 
of  men,  having  read  and  considered  the  precepts 
of  the  gospel,  and  the  example  of  our  Saviour, 
to  come  down  in  search  of  tne  irtu  churck.  If 
he  would  not  inquire  after  it  among  the  cruel, 
the  insolent,  and  the  oppressive;  among  those 
who  are  continually  grasping  at  dominion  over 
■ouls  as  well  as  bodies ;  among  those  who  are 
employed  in  procuring  to  themselves  impunity 
fer  the  most  enormous  villanies,  and  studying 
methods  of  destroying  their  fellow-creatures, 
not  for  their  crimes  out  their  errors — ^if  he  would 
not  expect  to  meet  benevolence  enga^^cd  in  mas- 
sacres, or  to  find  mercy  in  a  court  of  inquisition, 
lifl  would  not  look  for  the  true  ehurch  in  the 
church  of  Rome. 

Mr.  Le  Grand  has  given  in  one  dissertation 
aa  example  of  great  moderation,  in  deviating 


fix>m  the  temper  of  his  nli^aii;   but  in  fha 

others  has  lefl  proofs,  that  learning  and  hon^ty 
are  often  too  weak  to  oppose  prejudice.  He 
has  made  no  scruple  of  preferring  the  testimony 
of  father  Du  Bemat  to  the  writings  of  all  the 
Portuffiiese  Jesuits,  to  whom  he  allows  great 
zeal,  out  little  learning,  without  giving  any 
other  reason  than  that  his  &vourite  was  a 
Frenchman.  This  is  writing  only  to  French- 
men and  to  papists:  a  protestant  would  be 
desirous  to  know,  why  he  must  imagine  that 
father  Du  Bemat  had  a  cooler  head  or  mora 
knowled^,  and  why  one  man  whose  aooount  is 
singular,  is  not  more  likely  to  be  mistaken  ikan 
many  agreeing  in  the  same  accounL 

If  the  Portuguese  were  iMassed  by  any  parti- 
cular views,  another  bias  equally  powerml  may 
have  deflected  the  Frenchman  from  the  truth ; 
for  they  evidently  write  with  contrary  deagns: 
the  Portuguese,  to  make  their  mission  seem 
more  necessary,  endeavoured  to  place  in  the 
strongest  light  the  difierences  between  the  Ab^ 
sinian  and  Roman  church ;  but  tke  great  Lu- 
dolfus,  laying  hold  on  the  advantaca,  reduced 
these  later  writers  to  prove  their  connraiity. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  controversy  seems  of  no 
great  importance  to  those  who  beueve  the  Hoiv 
Scriptures  sufllicient  to  teach  the  way  of  sal- 
vation ;  but,  of  whatever  moment  it  may  be 
though^  there  •!«  no  proob  raffident  to  de- 
Qideiu 

His  discourses  on  indifferent  subjects  wiD 
divert  as  well  as  instruct ;  and  if  either  in  these, 
or  in  the  relation  of  &ther  Lobo,  any  ai]pumeot 
shall  appear  unconvincing,  or  description  olv 
score,  tney  are  defects  incident  to  all  mankind, 
which,  however,  are  not  too  rashly  to  be  im* 
puted  to  the  authors,  being  sometimes  perhaps 
more  justly  chargeable  on  Uie  translator. 

In  this  translation  (if  it  may  be  so  called) 
great  liberties  have  been  taken,  which,  whether 
iustifiable  or  not,  shall  be  fairiy  confessed,  and 
let  the  iudicious  part  of  mankind  pardon  or  ooa- 
demn  them. 

In  the  firat  part  the  greatest  fieedom  has  been 
used,  in  reducing  the  narration  into  a  narrow 
compass ;  so  that  it  is  by  no  means  a  transla- 
tion, but  an  epitome,  in  which,  whether  every 
thing  either  useful  or  entertaining  be  comprisei^ 
the  compiler  is  least  qualified  to  deteimineu 

In  the  aooount  or  Abyssinia,  and  the  con- 
tinuation, the  authors  have  been  followed  with 
more  exactness ;  and  as  few  passages  appeared 
either  insignificant  or  tedious,  few  have  been 
either  shortened  or  omitted. 

The  dis8ertp.tions  ar^  the  only  part  in  which 
an  exact  translation  has  beeoi  attempted ;  and 
even  in  those,  abstracts  are  aometimes  given 
instead  of  literal  quotations,  particolariy  in  thr 
first;  and  sometimes  other  parts  have  been  con 
tracted. 

Several  memorials  and  lettere,  wfaiA  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  dissertations  to  secure 
the  credit  of  the  fore^ing  narrative,  are  enthdy 
left  out. 

It  is  hoped  that  after  this  oonfessioo,  whoever 
shall  compare  this  attempt  with  the  originai,  if 
he  shall  find  qo  proofr  of  fkaud  or  partiakty,  will 
candidly  overiook  any  iaihire  of  judgment. 


AN  ESSAY  ON  EPITAPHS. 

FROM  THE   GENTLEMAN'S  MAGAZINE,  1740. 


Though  criticism  has  been  cultivated  in  every 
age  of  learning,  by  men  of  great  abilities  and 
extensive  knowleage,  till  the  rules  of  writing 
are  become  rather  burdensome  than  instructive 
to  the  mind ;  t,hough  almost  every  species  of 
eomposition  has  been  the  subject  of  particular 
treatises,  and  given  birth  to  definitions,  distinc* 
tions,  precepts,  and  illustrations;  yet  no  critic 
of  note,  that  has  fallen  within  my  observation, 
has  hitherto  thought  sepwUhrtd  inscriptions 
worthy  of  a  minute  examination,  or  pointed  out 
with  proper  accuracy  their  beauties  and  defects. 
The  reasons  of  this  neglect  it  is  useless  to 
incjuire,  ar^d  perhaps  impossible  to  discover ;  it 
might  be  justly  expected  that  this  kind  of  writ- 
ing would  have  been  (he  favourite  topic  of  criti- 
cism, and  that  self-love  might  have  produced 
some  regard  for  it,  in  those  authors  tnat  have 
crowded  libraries  with  elalxmite  dissertations 
upon  Homer  {  siBce  to  afford  a  subject  for  heroic 
poems  is  the  privilege  of  very  few,  but  every 
nan  may  expect  to  be  r^cordeo  in  an  epitaph, 
and  therefore  finds  some  interest  in  providing 
that  his  memoiy  may  not  suffer  by  an  unskilful 
pui^gjfric. 

If  our  prejudices  in  favour  of  antiquity  de- 
serve to  have  any  part  in  the  regulation  of  our 
studies,  ^pitapfaiB  seem  entitled  to  more  than 
common  regard,  as  they  are  probably  of  the 
same  age  with  the  art  of  writing.  The  most 
ancient  structures  in  the  world,  ue  Pyramids, 
are  supfHMedto  be  sepulchral  monuments,  which 
either  pride  or  ^titude  erected :  and  the  same 
passions  which  mcited  men  to  such  laborious  and 
expensive  methods  of  preserving  their  own 
memory,  or  that  of  their  benefactors,  would 
doubtless  incline  thero  not  to  neglect  any  easier 
means  by  which  the  same  ends  might  be  obtained. 
Nature  and  reason  have  dictated  to  every  nation, 
that  to  preserve  good  actions  from  oblivion,  is 
both  the  interest  and  duty  of  mankind ;  and 
tberaftire  we  find  no  people  acquainted  with  the 
nse  of  letters,  that  omitted  to  grace  the  tombs 
of  their  heroes  and  wise  men  with  panegyrical 
inscriptions. 

Txk  ezamioe,  therefore,  in  what  the  perfection 
of  Epitaphs  consists,  and  what  rules  are  to  be 
observed  in  composing  them,  will  be  at  least  of 
as  much  use  as  other  critical  inquiries ;  and  for 
assigning  a  few  hours  to  such  disquisitions,  great 
eiamples  at  least,  if  not  strong  reasons,  may  be 
pleaded. 

An  Epitaph,  as  the  word  itself  implies,  is  an 
isueripHon  on  the  tomb,  and  in  its  most  extensive 
imfK>rt  may  admit  indiscriminately  satire  or 
praise,  But  as  malice  bas  seldom  produced 
monuments  of  defan\ation,and  the  tombs  hither- 
to raised  have  been  the  work  of  friendship  and 
benevolence,  custom  has  contracted  the  original 
latitude  of  the  word,  so  that  it  signifies  in  the 
general  acceptation  an  inscription  engraven  on  a 
Unnb  in  honour  of  the  person  deceased. 

As  honours  are  paid  to  the  dead  in  ordor  to 
tadta  others  to  the  imitation  of  their  excellences^ 


the  principal  intention  of  Epitaphs  is  to  p^ip^ 
tuate  the  examples  of  virtue,  that  the  tomo  of  a 
good  man  may  supply  the  want  of  his  presence, 
and  veneration  for  his  memorr  produce  the 
same  effect  as  tne  observation  of  nis  life.  Those 
Epitaphs  are,  therefore,  the  most  perfect,  which 
set  vutue  in  the  strongest  light,  and  are  best 
adapted  to  exalt  the  reader's  ideas  and  rouse  his 
emulation. 

To  this  end  it  is  not  always  necessary  to  re- 
count the  actions  of  a  hero,  or  enumerate  the 
writings  of  a  philosopher ;  to  imagine  such  in- 
formations necessary,  is  to  detract  from  their 
characters,  or  to  suppose  their  works  mortal,  or 
their  achievements  \n  danger  of  being  forgotten. 
The  bare  name  of  such  men  answers  every  pur- 
pose of  a  long  inscription. 

Had  only  Sie  name  of  Sir  Isaac  Nbwtoh 
been  subjoined  to  the  design  upon  his  monument, 
instead  of  a  long  detail  of  his  discoveries,  which 
no  philosopher  can  want,  and  which  none  but  a 
philosopher  can  understand,  those,  by  whose 
direction  it  was  raised,  had  done  more  honour 
both  to  him  and  to  themselves. 

This  indeed  is  a  commendation  which  it  r^ 
quires  no  genius  to  bestow,  but  which  can  never 
become  vulgar  or  contemptible,  if  bestowed  with 
judgment,  because  no  single  age  produces  many 
men  of  merit  superior  to  panegyric  None  but 
the  first  names  can  stand  unassisted  against  the 
attacks  of  time;  and  if  men  raised  to  reputation 
by  accident  or  caprice,  have  nothing  but  their 
names  engraved  on  their  tombs,  there  is  danger 
lest  in  a  fewyears  the  inscription  require  an  In- 
terpreter. ifnnB  have  their  expectations  been 
disappointed  who  honoured  picus  of  Mirai^dola 
with  this  pompous  epitaph : 

Hie  skns  ealPieiM  Jfimndoio,  eamm  noniDt 
£t  Tsgus  0t  Qaogw,  Ibisan  «t  AnttiHwlss. 

His  name,  then  celebrated  in  the  remotest  cof^ 
ners  of  the  earth,  is  now  almost  forgotten ;  and 
his  works,  then  studied,  admired,  ana  applauded, 
are  now  mouldering  in  obscuri^. 

Next  in  dignity  to  the  bare  name  is  a  short 
character  simple  and  unadorned^  without  exi^- 
geration,  superiatlyes,  or  rhetoric  Such  were 
the  inscriptions  in  use  amonc  the  Romans,  in 
which  the  victories  gained  by  their  emperors 
were  commemorated  by  a  single  epithet;  as 
Cesar  Germanieus,  Cesar  Daeifius,  Gemumieus^ 
lUyrims.  Such  would  be  this  epitaph,  Isaacvs 
Newtonus,  nalttr«  iegikus  invesHgoHs  hie  qui^ 
escU, 

But  to  fiir  the  greatest  part  of  mankind  a 
longer  encomium  is  necessaiy  for  the  publication 
of  their  virtues,  and  the  preservation  of  their 
memories  j  and  in  the  composition  of  these  it  is 
that  art  is  principally  required,  and  precepts 
therefore  may  be  useful. 

In  writing  Epitaphs,  one  circumstance  is  t» 
be  considered,  which  afiects  no  other  coraposi- 
tion:  the  place  in  which  they  are  now  com- 
monly found  restrains  then  to  a  paiticalar  lar 
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of  tolemnitjr,  and  debsn  tfaem  fiom  the  adnus- 
flion  of  all  lighter  or  {i^ycr  ornaments.  In  this 
it  18  that  the  style  of  an  Epitaph  necessarily 
difibrs  from  that  of  an  elegy.  The  custom  of 
burying  our  dead  either  in  or  near  our  churches, 
pcrnaps  ori^nally  founded  on  a  rational  desi^rn 
of  tittins(  the  mmd  ior  religious  exercises,  by 
laying  before  it  the  most  affecting  proof  of  the 
uncertainty  of  life,  makes  it  proper  to  exclude 
from  our  I^pitaphs  ull  sucii  allusions  as  are  con- 
trary to  the  doctrines  for  the  propagation  of  which 
the  churches  arc  erected,  and  to  the  end  for  which 
those  who  peruse  the  monuments  must  be  sup- 
posed to  come  thither.  Nothing  is,  therefore, 
more  ridiculous  than  to  copy  the  Roman  inscnp- 
Sions  which  were  en^sjavcn  on  stones  by  the 
hiffhway,  and  composed  bv  those  who  jzenerally 
reflected  on  mortality  only  to  excite  in  them- 
aeWes  and  others  a  quicker  relish  of  pleasure, 
and  a  more  luxurious  enjoyment  of  life,  and 
whose  rei^ard  for  the  dead  extended  no  farther 
than  a  wish  that  the  earth  might  be  light  upon 
thenu 

All  allusions  to  the  heathen  mytholo^  are 
therefore  absurd,  and  all  refrard  for  the  senseless 
remains  of  a  dead  man  impertinent  and  super- 
stitious. One  of  the  Hrst  distinctions  of  the  pri- 
mitive christians,  was  their  ne<!lect  of  bestowing 
garlands  on  the  dead,  in  which  they  are  rery  ra- 
tionally defended  by  their  apolo^st  in  Minutius 
Felix.  "We  lavish  no  flowers  nor  odours  on 
the  dead,"  says  he,  **  because  they  have  no  sense 
of  fragrance  or  of  beauty."  \Ve  profess  to 
reverence  the  dead,  not  for  their  sake,  but  for 
our  own.  It  is  therefore  always  with  indigna- 
tion or  contempt  that  I  read  the  epitaph  on  Cow- 
ley, a  man  whose  learning  and  poetry  were  his 
lowest  merits. 

Aurea  dam  lata  volitant  tua  aerfpta  per  orbam^ 
£i  fama  eternum  vivia,  divine  Po  ta, 
Hie  placidajareasrequie,  custotliat  umam 
Cana  Fides  vlgilentque  pcrennLlampade  Muaa  I 
Sit  sacar  Ilia  lociu,  nee  quia  temerarius  auait 
Sacrilega  turbare  manu  venarabile  buatum. 
Intacii  raaneani,  maneant  per  s.%cula  dulcea 
Cowleii  cinares,  aerveniiiue  immobile  aaxum. 

To  pray  that  the  ashes  of  a  friend  may  lie  un- 
disturbed, and  that  the  divinities  that  taToured 
him  in  his  life,  may  watch  (or  ever  round  him, 
to  preserve  his  tomb  fh)m  violation,  and  drive 
•acrilege  away,  is  only  rational  in  mm  who  be- 
heves  the  soul  interested  in  the  repose  of  the 
body,  and  the  powers  which  he  invokes  for  its 
protection  able  to  preserve  it  To  censure  such 
expressions  as  contrary  to  religion,  or  as  remains 
of  heathen  superstition,  would  be  too  great  a 
de^^ree  of  severitv.  I  condemn  them  only  as 
inmstnictive  andf  unafiecting,  as  too  ludicrous 
{>r  reverence  or  grief,  for  ^ristianity  and  a 
temple. 

That  the  designs  and  decorations  of  monu- 
ments ought  likewise  to  be  formed  with  the  same 
tegard  to  the  soleiDnity  of  the  place,  cannot  be 
denied;  it  is  an  established  principle,  that  all 
ornaments  owe  their  beauty  to  their  propriety. 
The  same  glitter  of  dress  that  adds  graces  to 
gayety  and  youth,  would  make  age  am  dignity 
contemptible.  Charon  with  his  boat  is  fkr  from 
heightening  the  awfld  grandeur  of  the  universal 
judigment,  though  drawn  by  Angelo  himself; 
nor  is  it  easy  to  imagine  a  greater  absurdity 
than  that  of  gracing  the  waUs  of  a  christian 
<«m{iU  with  the  fiauEO  of  Man  leading  a  hero 


to  battle,  or  Copids  sporting  round  a 
The  pope  who  defiiced  the  statnes  of  the  deiti^ 
at  the  tomb  of  Sannazarius,  is,  in  my  opinion, 
more  easily  to  be  defended,  than  he  tiiat  erected 
them. 

It  is  for  the  Fame  reason  improper  to  addreaa 
the  Epitaph  to  the  passenger,  a  custom  which 
an  injudicious  veneration  for  antiquity  intro- 
duced again  at  the  revival  of  letters,  and  which^ 
,  amon^  many  others,  Passeratius  suffered  to  mis- 
lead him  in  his  Epitaph  upon  the  heart  of  Hcnrj 
king  of  France,  w^ho  was  stabbed  by  Clement 
the  monk ;  which  yet  deserves  to  be  inserted, 
for  the  sake  of  showing  how  beautiful  even  im- 
proprieties may  become  in  the  hands  of  a  good 
writer. 


Adsta,  viator,  et  dole  rej^am  vicea. 
Cer  Regia  iato  condkur  aub  mannore. 
Qui  jura  Oallia.  jura  Barmatia  dadk. 
Teciua  cucuUo  nunc  iuatulit  alcarias. 

AU,  viator,  ei  dole  regiun  vieaau 

In  the  monkish  ages,  however  ignorant  and 
unpolished,  the  Epitaphs  were  drawn  up  with 
far  greater  propriety  than  can  be  shown  in  those 
which  more  enlightened  times  have  produced. 

Orate  pro  Anlma^mlaecrliDl  Peccaaoris, 

was  an  address  to  the  last  degree  striking  aad 
solemn,  as  it  flowed  naturally  noro  the  refigioa 
then  believed,  and  awakened  in  the  mder  senti* 
ments  of  benevolence  for  the  deceased,  and  of 
concern  for  his  own  happiness.  There  was 
notliing  trifling  or  ludicrous,  notluiig  that  did  net 
tend  to  the  n<£lest  end,  the  propagatioQ  of  piety 
and  the  increase  of  devotion. 

It  may  seem  very  BU|)«lfluoos  to  lay  it  dows 
as  tiie  nrst  rule  for  writing  Epitaphs,  that  the 
name  of  the  deceased  is  not  to  be  omitted ;  nor 
should  I  have  thought  such  a  precept  neceasuy^ 
had  not  the  practice  of  the  greatest  writen  shown 
that  it  has  not  been  sufficiently  regarded.  In 
most  of  the  poetical  Epitaphs,  the  names  ibr 
whom  they  were  composed,  may  be  sought  to  no 
piirpose,  being  only  prefixed  on  the  moonment. 
To  expose  the  absurdity  of  this  omission,  it  is. 
only  necessary  to  ask  how  the  Epitaphs,  wfaic^ 
have  outhved  the  stones  on  which  diey  were  in« 
scribed,  would  haye  contributed  to  the  infonn^ 
tion  of  posterity,  had  Ihey  wantsd  the  nanie»of 
those  wnom  they  celebrated. 

In  drawing  the  character  of  the  deesaeed, 
there  are  no  rales  to  be  observed  i^ucfa  do  not 
equally  relate  to  other  composkiom.  Ths  praise 
ought  not  to  be  general,  because  the  mind  is  lost 
in  the  extent  of  any  Indefinite  idea,  and  cannot 
be  affbcted  with  what  it  cannot  comprehend. 
When  we  hear  only  of  a  good  or  great  man,  wo 
know  not  in  what  class  to  place  Um,  nor  have 
any  notion  of  his  character,  distinct  firom  that 
of  a  thousand  others ;  his  example  can  have  no 
effect  upon  our  conduct,  as  we  nave  nothing  i^ 
maTkable  or  eminent  to  propose  to  our  imitation. 
The  Epitaph  composed  by  Ennius  for  his  own 
tomb,  has  both  the  faults  last  mentioned. 

Nemo  me  decoret  laerumla,  nee  fUnera,  fleta 
Faxiu  Cor  ?  volho  vim*  per  ora  vtrum. 

The  reader  of  this  Epitaph  receives  scarce  any 
idea  from  it ;  he  neither  conceives  any  veneration 
for  the  man  to  whom  it  belongs,  nor  is  instructed 
by  vvhat  methods  this  boasted  reputation  is  to  be 
obtained. 

Though  a  sepulcjhral  inscription  is  jfflofeasedly 
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«  pManeipnc,  and,  Aflreforey  not  confined  to  his- 
toricml  impartiality,  yet  it  ought  always  to  be 
written  with  reganl  to  truth,  rf  o  man  ought  to 
be  commended  for  virtues  which  he  never  poe- 
Bcssed,  but  whoever  is  curious  to  know  his  faults 
must  inquire  after  them  in  other  places;  the 
Rionumenta  of  the  dead  are  not  intended  to  per- 
petuate the  memoir  of  crimes,  but  to  exhibit 
f»atterns  of  virtue.  On  the  tomb  of  MsBcenas  his 
uxury  is  not  to  be  menUooed  with  his  munifi- 
cence, nor  is  the  proscription  to  find  a  place  on 
Che  monument  of  Augustus. 

The  best  subject  for  Epitaphs  is  private  virtue  ; 
virtue  exerted  in  the  some  circumstances  in  which 
the  bulk  of  mankind  are  placed,  and  which,  there- 
fore, mav  admit  of  many  imitators.  He  that  has 
delivered  his  country  from  oppression,  or  freed 
tlie  world  from  ignorance  and  error,  can  excite 
the  emulation  of  a  very  small  number ;  but  he 
that  has  repelled  the  temptations  of  povcrtv,  and 
disdviined  to  free  himself  from  distress  at  the  ex- 
pense of  his  virtue,  may  animate  multitudes,  by 
nis  example,  to  the  same  firmness  of  heart  and 
steadiness  of  resolution. 

Of  this  kind  I  cannot  forbear  the  mention  of 
two  Greek  inscriptions ;  one  upon  a  man  whose 
writings  are  well  known,  the  other  upon  a  per^ 
son  whose  memory  is  preserved  only  in  her  Epi- 
taph, who  both  lived  in  slavery,  the  most  calami- 
tous estate  in  human  life : 


Km  ry  tftf/uirc  vw  ihftv  cXompMry. 

2o«fiiia,  qumtoUfuit  ^imcorpart  9er»a^ 
Cwrpof  mmt  etiam  libera  fmem/uiU 


«'iEomma,  who  in  her  lift  eoiMiiBly  hart  bar  todfs». 
■laved,  DOW  finds  her  body  llfc«wise  sec  at  Ubeitj.** 

It  is  impossible  to  read  this  Epiteph  without 
being  animated  to  bear  the  evils  or  life  with  eon- 
stancy,  and  to  support  the  dignity  of  human  na- 
ture under  the  most  prssnog  aflLctions^  both  by 
the  example  of  the  heroincL  whose  g^ave  we  bs- 
hold,  and  the  prospect  of  tnat  state  in  which,  Uk 
use  the  language  of  the  mspired  writers,  "  The 
poor  cease  from  tlieir  labours,  and  the  weaiy  be 
atresu" 

The  other  is  upon  Epistetus,  the  stoic  philo- 
sopher: 

Km  "wtntfif  IfO(,  cm  ttXit  ▲Aomrmp 

Servua  Epictehu,  mutilahu  eorperejVfsi 
Pauperiequt  JriM,  euraque  pnma  i)etfm. 

**  Epictctu0,  who  liei  here,  was  a  slave  and  a  cripple, 
poor  as  ihe  bef  gar  la  the  proverb^  and  chs  favourtto  of 
Ueaven." 

In  this  distich  is  comprised  the  noblest  pane- 
gyric, and  the  most  important  instruction.  We 
may  learn  from  it  that  virtue  is  impracticable  in 
no  condition,  since  Epictetus  could  recommend 
himself  to  the  regard  of  Heaven,  amidst  the 
temptations  of  poverty  and  slaveiy;  slatveiy, 
which  has  always  been  found  so  destructive  to 
virtue,  that  in  many  languages  a  slave  and  a 
thief  are  expressed  by  the  same  word.  And  we 
may  be  likewise  admonished  bj  it,  not  to  lay 
any  stress  on  a  man's  outward  eucumstanoes,  in 
makinf  an  estimate  of  his  real  value,  since  Epio» 
tetns,  the  beggar,  the  cripple^  ami  the  dave^ 
the  nToarite  of  Heaven. 
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It  is  now  more  than  half  a  century  sinos  the 
"Paradise  Lost,**  having  broke  through  the 
cloud  with  which  the  unpopularity  of  the  au- 
thor, for  a  time,  obscured  it|  has  attracted  the 
Seneral  admiration  of  mankind ;  who  have  en- 
eavoured  to  compensate  the  error  of  their  first 
neglect,  by  lavish  praises  and  boundless  venera* 

•  **li  is  to  be  hoped,  oaj,  it  h  expected,  that  the  ele- 

fnnt  and  nervous  writer,  whose  judicious  senUmcntA, 

and  inlmlUkble  style,  polncn  out  the  author  of  Lauder's 

Preface  and  Possicrfpt,  will  no  longer  allow  one  to  plume 

hhnaelf  tsilA  hi»  feather*,  who  appears  so  Itule  to  hare 

deserved  hid  asMetance ;  an  assistance  wh'ch  I  am  per* 

suadf'd  would  never  have  been  ronimnnicated,  had  there 

be<*n  the  least  Bi>Bpici<'n  or  those  facts  which  I  have  been 

the  instrument  of  convejrmgto  the  world  in  these  j«heet-<." 

-—Milton  vindicated  from  the  charge  ofplagartm 

brought  aganst  hm  by  Mr  Lauder,  ana  Lauder  h  m- 

melf  eonv  cled  of  S'reralforgrr'itft  and  gros9  iniponi- 

Hona  OH  thepuMie.   By  John  DougUu,  M.  Jl.  Rector  of 

Kmtm  Conelanlint,  Salop.  Svu.  17ol,  p.  77. 


tion.  There  eeems  to  have  arisen  a  eontest» 
among  men  of  ^nius  and  literature^  who  ahoaw 
most  advance  its  honour,  or  beat  distinguish  its 
beauties.  Some  have  revised  editions,  eChers 
have  published  oonmientariet,  and  all  have  en* 
deavoured  to  make  their  particalar  atndiaa,  iB 
some  degree,  subservient  to  this  general  emula* 
tion. 

Amone  the  inquiries,  to  which  this  aidovr  of 
criticism  nas  naturally  given  oocadon,  none  ia 
more  obscure  in  itself,  or  more  worthy  of  rational 
curiosity,  tham  a  retrospection  of  the  progress  of 
this  mighty  genius,  in  the  construction  of  hie 
work;  a  view  of  the  fabric  gradually  rising, 
perhaps  from  small  beginnings^  till  its  foundation 
rests  m  the  centre,  and  its  turrets  sparkle  in  the 
skies;  to  trace  back  the  structure,  through  all 
its  varieties,  to  the  simplicitv  of  its  first  plan ;  to 
find  what  was  first  projected,  whence  the  scheme 
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wms  taken,  how  it  was  unproved,  by  what  anist- 
ance  it  was  executed,  and  fmm  what  Btoree  the 
nuiteriala  were  collected,  whether  its  founder  du^ 
them  from  the  quarries  of  nature,  or  demoliBhed 
other  building  to  embellish  his  own. 

This  inquiry  has  been,  indeed,  not  wholly  ne- 
glected, nor,  perhaps,  prosecuted  with  the  care 
and  dilieence  that  it  deserves.  Several  critics 
have  offered  their  conjectures;  but  none  have 
much  endeavoured  to  enforce  or  ascertain  them. 
Mr.  Voltaire  tells  us  without  proof,  that  the  first 
hint  of  ^  Paradise  LfOsf  was  taken  from  a  farce 
called  tAdamOj  written  by  a  player ;  Dr.  Pearce, 
that  it  was  derived  from  an  ItoJian  tragedy,  called 
//  Paradito  Perto)  wad*  Mr«  Peck,  that  it  was 
borrowed  from  a  wild  romance.  Any  of  these 
conjectures  may  possibly  be  true,  but,  as  they 
stand  without  sufficient  proof,  it  must  be  granted, 
likewise,  that  they  may  all  possibly  be  false ;  at 
least  they  cannot  preclude  any  other  opinion, 
whicl  without  argument  has  the  same  claim  to 
credit,  and  may  perhaps  be  shown,  by  resistless 
evidence,  to  be  rotter  rounded. 

It  is  related,  by  steady  and  uncontroverted 
tradition,  that  the  ''Paradise  Lost"  was  at  first 
a  7V(^«^,  and  therefore,  among  tragedies,  the 
first  hint  is  properly  to  be  sought.  In  a  raanu- 
■cript,  published  from  Milton's  own  hand,  among 
a  great  number  of  subjects  for  tragedy,  is,  "  Adam 
unparadised,"  or  *'Adam  in  Exile;"  and  thia, 
therefore,  may  be  justly  supposed  the  embryo  of 
this  great  poem«  As  it  is  observable  that  all 
these  subjects  had  been  treated  by  others,  the 
manuscript  can  be  supposed  nothing  more  than 
a  memorial  or  catalogue  of  plays,  which,  for 
tome  reason,  the  writer  thought  worthy  of  his 
attention.  When,  therefore,  I  nad  observed  that 
''Adam  in  E^ile"  was  named  amongst  them,  I 
doubted  not  but,  in  finding  the  ori^nal  of  that 
tragedy,  I  should  disclose  Uie  genume  source  of 
"  Paramse  Lost."  Nor  was  my  expectation 
disappointed  j  for.  having  procured  tlie  Adamua 
Exm  of  Grotius,  I  found,  or  imagined  myself  to 
find,  the  first  draught,  the  prima  stamina  of  this 
wonderful  poem. 

Having  thus  traced  the  arigintd  of  this  work, 
I  was  naturally  induced  to  continue  my  search 
to  the  eoUateral  rdationsj  which  it  might  be  sup- 
posed to  have  contracted,  in  its  process  to  nuk- 
twrity :  and  having,  at  least,  persuaaed  my  own 
judcmnent  that  the  search  has  not  been  entirely 
ineffectual,  I  now  lay  the  result  of  my  labours 
before  the  public ;  with  full  conviction,  that  in 
questions  or  this  kind,  the  world  cannot  be  mis- 
Uken,  at  least  cannot  long  continue  in  error. 

I  cannot  avoid  acknowledging  the  candour  of 
the  author  of  that  excellent  monthly  book,  the 
"  Gentleman's  Ma^^azine,"  in  giving  admission 
to  the  specimens  m  favour  of  this  argument; 
and  his  imparUaUhf  in  as  freely  inserting  the 
several  answers.  I  shall  here  subjoin  some  ex- 
iracti  from  the  xviith  volume  of  this  work,  which 
I  think  suitable  to  my  purpose.  To  which  I 
have  added,  in  order  to  obviate  everjr  pretence 
for  ottvil,  a  U$t  of  the  authors  quoted  in  the  fol- 
lowing Etfoy,  with  their  respective  datet,  in  com- 
parison with  the  daU  of  "Faradise  Lost" 


•  New  Memoln  of  Mr.  John  MHcod.    By  Francis 
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When  this  essay  was  almost  finished,  die 
splendid  Edition  of  "  Paradise  Lost,"  so  long 
promised  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Newton,  fell  into  m^ 
nands ;  of  which  I  had,  however,  so  Uide  uae^ 
that  as  it  would  be  injustice  to  censure,  it  would 
be  flattery  to  commend  it :  and  I  should  have 
totally  forborne  the  mention  of  a  book  (hat  I 
have  not  read,  had  not  one  passage  at  the  con* 
elusion  of  the  life  of  Milton,  excited  in  me  too 
much  pity  and  indignation  to  be  suppressed  in 
silence. 

"  Deborah,  Milton's  youngest  danghter,*^  says 
the  Editor,  "was  married  to  Mr.  Abraham 
Clarke,  a  weaver,  in  Spitalfields.  and  died  in 
August,  1727,  in  the  76tli  year  of  her  age.  She 
had  ten  children.  Ellizabeth,  the  youngest.  Was 
married  to  Mr.  Thomas  Foster,  a  weaver  in 
Spitalfields,  and  had  seven  children,  who  are  all 
dead ;  and  she  herself  is  aged  about  mfy,  and 
weak  and  infirm.  She  seemeth  to  be  a  goad, 
pUdnf  amtibU  Ufonum,  and  has  confirmed  seteial 
particulars  related  above,  and  infonned  me  of 
some  others,  which  she  had  oflen  heard  from  her 
mother."  These  the  doctor  enumerates,  and 
then  adds,  "In  all  probability,  Milton*t  #hoIe 
family  will  be  extinct  with  her,  and  he  can  live 
only  m  his  writings.  And  such  is  the  caprice  of 
fortune,  this  grand-daughter  of  a  man,  who  will 
be  an  everlasting  glory  to  the  nation,  has  now, 
for  some  years,  with  her  husband^  kepi  a  Utile 
chandler's  or  grocer's  shop^  for  their  subsiatenoe, 
lately  at  the  Tower  Holloway,  in  the  road  be- 
tween Highgate  and  London,  and  at  present  in 
Cock  Lane,  not  far  from  Shoreditch  Churdi." 

That  this  relation  is  true,  cannot  be  question- 
ed :  but,  surely,  the  honour  of  letters,  the  dig- 
nity of  sacred  poetry,  the  spirit  of  the  EngUim 
nafion,  and  the  glory  of  human  nature,  require 
— that  it  should  be  true  no  longer. — ^In  an  nie  in 
which  statues  are  erected  to  the  honour  oT  this 
great  writer,  in  which  his  effigy  has  been  diffused 
on  medals,  and  his  works  propagated  by  trans- 
lations, and  illustrated  by  commentaries ;  in  an 
age,  which  amidst  all  its  vices,  and  all  its  follies^ 
has  not  become  infamouif  lor  want  of  charity  ; — 
it  may  be,  sorely,  allowed  to  hope,  that  the  li\ing 
remains  of  Milton  will  be  no  longer  sufiered  to 
languish  in  distress.  It  is  yet  in  Uie  power  of  a 
great  people,  to  reward  the  poet  whose  name 
they  boast,  and  from  their  alliance  to  whose  ge- 
nius, they  claim  some  kind  of  superiority  to  every 
other  nation  of  the  earth  ;  that  poet,  whose 
works  may  possibly  be  read  when  every  other 
monument  of  British  greatness  shall  be  'oblite- 
rated ;  to  reward  him — ^not  with  pictures,  or  with 
medals,  which  if  he  sees,  he  sees  with  contempt, 
hot — with  tokens  of  gratitude,  which  he,  perhaps* 
may  even  now  consider  as  not  unworthy  the  re- 
gard of  an  immortal  spirit  And,  surel  v,  to 
those  who  refuse  their  names  to  no  other  scheme 
of  expense,  it  will  not  be  unwelcotoe,  that  a  stth- 
8eHplion  is  proposed,  for  relieving,  in  the  languor 
of  age,  the  pains  of  disease,  ana  the  contempt 
of  poverty,  the  grand-daughter  of  the  author  of 
"  Paradise  Lost"  Nor  can  it  be  questioned,  that 
if  I,  who  have  been  marked  out  as  the  Zoilus  of 
Milton,  think  this  regard  due  to  his  posterity, 
the  design  will  be  warmly  seconded  by  those, 
whose  lives  have  been  employed  in  discovering 
his  excellences,  and  extending  his  repubitioo. 
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Sabscriptions 

For  the  Kelief  of 

Mn.  Eliiabbth  Foster, 

Qimnd-daaghter  to  John  MiLTOKy 

mre  taken  in  by 


Mr.  Dodsley,  in  Pall  M^ ; 

Measra.  Coz  &  Collinga,  under  tlie  Royal  Ks» 

change  ; 
Mr.  Cave,  at  St  John's  Gate,  ClerkenweD :  sod 
Measra  Psiyiie  &  Bonqnet,  in  Patflmoflter  lUyw« 


A  tETTfiR  TO  THE  REY.  MR.  DOUGLAS, 


OCOASIOnD  BT  ItU 

VINDICATION  OF  MILTON. 
aYTBjDnrsD,  sets&al  cvuovb  orioimal  letters,  from  tbb  AutHORi  or 

HMTORTi  MR.  AOTSWORTB,  MR.  MACLAURIV,  fcc    BT  WILLIAM  LAtWBRy  A4L 


Qucm  pamUtpeeocum  pane  eti  bmeeaiBd  >  BaiiiuA 
Canara  mttgnanhmt  mOiM  eti  prottraite  1 


w  HivrL    QjtoTU  Adamns  EuoL 


FIRST  FRINTBD  IN  THE  TEAR  1761. 


TO  TBt  RET.  MR.  DOOOLAS. 

fi A,— Campovr  and  tenderness  are  in  an^  rela- 
tion, «nd  on  all  occasions,  eminently  anuable : 
but  when  they  are  found  in  an  adversary,  ana 
found  so  prevalent^  as  to  overpower  that  zeal 
which  his  cause  excites,  and  that  heat  which  na- 
turally increases  in  the  prosecution  of  ar^ment. 
and  which  maj  be  in  a  great  measure  justified 
by  the  love  of  truth,  they  certainly  appear  with 
particular  advantages ;  and  it  is  impossible  not 
to  envy  those  who  possess  the  friendship  of  him, 
whom  it  is  even  some  degree  of  good  fortune  to 
have  known  as  an  enemy. 

I  will  not  so  far  dissemblg  my  weakness,  or 
my  fault,  aa  not  to  confess  that  my  wish  was  to 
have  passed  undetected ;  but  since  it  has  been 
my  fortune  to  fail  in  my  original  design,  to  have 
the  supposititious  passages  which  I  have  inserted 
in  my  quotations  made  known  to  the  world,  and 
the  shade  which  began  to  gather  on  the  splen- 
dour of  Milton  totauy  dispersed^  I  cannot  but 
count  it  an  alleviation  of  my  pain,  that  I  have 
been  defeated  by  a  man  who  knows  how  to  use 
advantages  witn  so  much  Moderation,  and  can 
enjoy  the  honour  of  conquest  without  the  inso- 
lence of  triumph. 

It  was  one  of  the  maxims  of  the  Spartans,  not 
to  press  upon  a  flying  army,  and  therefore  their 
enemies  were  always  ready  to  quit  the  field,  be- 
cause they  knew  tne  danger  was  only  in  oppos- 
ing. The  civility  with  which  you  have  tliought 
proper  to  treat  me,  when  you  had  incontostible 
superiority,  has  inclined  me  to  make  your  vic- 
tory complete,  without  any  further  struggle,  and 
not  only  publicly  to  acknowledge  the  truth  of 
the  charge  which  yon  have  hHherto  advanced, 
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but  to  confess,  without  the  leaat  disanraUtioflf 
subterfuge,  or  concealment,  every  other  interpo* 
lation  I  nave  made  in  those  authors,  which  jott 
hove  not  yet  had  opportunity  to  examine.  ^ 

On  the  sincerity  and  punctuality  of  this  con- 
fession I  am  willing  to  depend  for  all  the  future 
regard  of  mankind,  and  cannot  but  indulge  some 
hopes,  that  they  whom  my  offence  has  alienated 
from  me,  may  by  this  instance  of  ingenui^  and 
repentance,  be  propitiated  and  reconciled.  What* 
ever  be  the  event,  I  shall  at  least  have  done  all 
that  can  be  done  m  reparation  of  my  fbrmer  in« 
juries  to  Milton,  to  truth,  and  to  mankind,  and 
intreat  that  those  who  shall  continue  implacable, 
wUl  examine  their  own  hearts,  whether  they 
have  not  committed  equal  crimes  without  equal 
proofs  of  sorrow,  or  equal  acts  of  atonement* 

PASSAGES     INTERPOLATED    m    MASENIUS. 

The  word  Pand4Em€nimi  in  the  marginal  notai 
of  Book  I.    Essay,  page  10. 

Citation  VI.  Essay,  page  3& 

Adnuit  ipsa  dolo,  malumque  (heut  longadolendi 
Materics!  ettriste  nefas!)  vesana  momordit 
Tanti  ignari  mall    Mora  nulla,  solutus  AvemiM 
Exspuit  infandas  acies ;  fractumoue  remugit 
Divulso  corapage  solum.    Nabatnasa  receptum 
Regna   dcNiere   sonum,    Pharioque  in   littore 

Nereus 
Territus  erubuit:  simul  adgemaere  dolentet 
HesperisB  valles,  Libycque  calentis  arentt 


•  The  intarpQlallons  ar«  dktinguiabad  hf  Ilalie  d^ 
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A  LETTER  TO  THE 


Exanere  procnl.    Stapefacta  Ljcaonis  una 
Constitit,  et  pavido  rigoit  glotialis  in  axe:  ' 
Oinnifl cardinibus  submotusmhorrait orbis; 
JingeU  hoc  efficitaU,  ettUstia  justa  seeutu 

Citation  VII.    Essay,  page  41. 

Ula  quidem  fugiens,  sparsis  per  terga  capillis, 
Ora  ngat  lacrimis,  et  coelum  questibus  implet. 
Talia  voce  rogans.   Magni  Deus  arbiter  orbis  ! 
Q,ui  rerum  momenta  tenes,  solusquefuturi 
Preacius,    elapsique   memor:  quem  terra  po- 

tentcm 
Imperio,  coellque  tremunt ;  quem  dite  superbus 
Horrescit  Phlegethon,  pavidoquc  furore  veretur ! 
En !  Stygp  crudeli  premimur.    Laxantur  hiatus 
Tartarei,  diruaque  V>lo  domitiatur  Avemus, 
Infemique  canes  poptdantw  cuncta  creata, 
£t  manes  violant  superos :  discrimina  rerum 
Sustulit  Antitheua,  divumque  oppressit  honorem. 
Respice  Sarcotheam :  nimis,  heu  I  decepta  mo- 

mordi^. 
Infitustas  e^ulas,  nosque  omnes  prodidit  hosti. 

Citation   YHL    Essay,  page  4S,  the  whole' 

passage. 

^uadrupedipugnat  quadrupes,  voluerique  vclucrii  ; 
£(  piBda  cvan  pUceferox  hMtiiibtu  armu 
Praliasava  gerit :  jam  pristina  pabtda  spemmU, 
Jam  tondere  piget  viridantet  gramme  campot : 
Merum  et  aUerius  vivunt  anwuUia  letho  : 
Pritea  nee  in  gentem  humanam  reverentia  dmrat: 
8ed  fugiuntf  vel  ai  tteterant  fera  beUa  minantur 
Fnmte  truei,  torvoique  oeuloi  jaevlaniur  in  iUanu 

Citation  IX.    Elssay,  page  43. 

VaHbus  antiquis  nicmerantur  lumine  cassis^ 
Tiresias,    Pnineua,   Thamyrisque,    et  magmis 
Homenis. 

The  above  passage  stands  thus  in  Masenius, 
in  one  line: 

Tiresias    cscus,    Thamyrisque,    et    Daphnis, 
Homerus. 

N.  R    The  verse  now  cited  is  in  Masenius's 
Poems,  but  not  in  the  Sareotia, 

Citation  X.    Essay,  page  46. 

In  medio,  tnrmas  inter  provectus  ovantes 
Cernitur  Antitheus,  reliquis  hie  altior  unns 
Eminet,  et  circum  vulgus  despectat  inane  : 
Frons  nebulis  obscura  latet,  torvumque  furorem 
Dissimulat,  fidsB  tectus  velamine  noctis ; 
Peraimilia  turn  prneelstB,  out  mmtUnu  aUia 
Jintiqtut  cedroy  nudatafrcndis  honore, 

PASSAGES  INTERPOLATED  IN  OR0TIU8. 

Citation  I.    Esaay,  page  55. 

Sacri  tonantis  hostis,  exsul  patrie 
Ccelestis  adsum  ;  tartari  tristem  specum 
Fugiens,  et  atram  noctis  seteme  plagam. 
Hac  ape,  ^uod  unum  maximum  lugio  malum, 
Superos  yidebo.    Fallor  ?  an  certd  meo 
Concussa  tellus  tota  trepidat  pondere? 
(luiddieol  TeUus?  Orcw  et pedibua  tremii. 

Citation   II.     Essay,    page   58,   the   whole 

passage. 

JiTam,  mejudiee^ 
Regnare  dignum  est  ambitUj  etai  in  Tariaro: 
Mo  praesae  Tartaro  aiquidemjuoatf 
CmU$  quam  in  ipaia  atrvi  obvre  mnnta. 


Citation  IY.    Essay,  p.  61 ,  the  wimle  pmumjfc 

Jnrumitiurfa  q^mqua  fiominifritt  nrfs. 
Libel  voeare  propma  vocabvdia. 

Citation  V.    Esaay,  page  63. 

Terrestris  oibis  rtetor !  et  princeps  freti  t 
Cff/t  aoUque  aobolea ;  atherium  genua  ! 
Adaroe!  dextram  liceat  amplecti  taam! 

Citation  VI.  Essay,  ibid. 

Gtuod  illud  animal,  tramite  obliquo  meuii^ 
Ad  me  volutum  flexili  serpet  vi47 
Sibila  retorquet  ora  setosum  caput 
Trifldamaue  linguam  vibrat :  oculi  ardent  dao^ 
Carbunevlomimiuce  eertmUea  rubrd. 

Citation  VII.   Essay,  p.  65,  the  whole 

^ata  deo  !  atque  hemine  aaim  I 

Reginamundi!  eademque  iaUenhta  inaeim  f 
Cunetia  eolenda  / 

Citation  VIII.  Essay,  p.  66, the  whole 

Rationia  eUnim  ommnopmitaa  exigk^ 
Ego  bruta  qwmdo  beatia  evaai  loquana  ; 
Exhondne,  quaUa  ante,  ta fieri  Demm, 

Citation  IX.    Essay,  ikUL 

Per  sanoCa  thalami  sacra,  per  jus  nomiiiie 

Gluodcumque  nostri :  sive  me  natam  vocM^ 

Ex  te  creatam ;  sive  communi  patre 

Ortam,  sororem;  sive  potius  conjugen: 

Caaaamj  oro,  dvlci  Ivminia  jvbare  (w 

Ne  me  relinquas:  nunc  tuo  anxilio  eet  opus. 

Cum  versa  sors  est    Unicum  lapse  mihi 

Firmamen,  unam  spem  gravi  adnictsB  maloi 

Te  mihi  reserva,  dum  licet :  mortaliom 

Ne  tota  soboles  pereat  untuM  neee : 

Tibi  nam  relieta,  qud  petam  ?  out  aemam  iii^ssi  f 


Citation  X.  Essay,  p.  67,  the  whcSle  passage. 

Tu  namque  aoli  mtrntnt  contrariua, 
Minua  ea  nocivua ;  oat  ego  nocentior, 
{Meoque  ntiaera  magia,  quippe  miaeriaa 
Origoque  acelua  eat,  lurida  nuUer  nuUi .') 
Deumque  laai  acelere,  teqtUfVbr!  aimuL 

Citation  XI.  Essay,  p.  68,  the  whole 
QMod  comedo,  poto,  gigno,  diria  aubjateL 

INTERPOLATION  IN  RAMSAT. 

Citation  VL    Essay,  page  88. 

O  judex  I  nora  me  facies  inopinaque  terret ; 
Me  macula  Inrpes,  nudieque  in  cofpore  soides, 
Et  cruciant  duris  exercita  pectora  pcenis : 
M  e  ferns  horror  agit    M  ini  non  vemantia  prata, 
Non  vitrei  fontes,  ceali  non  aurea  templa. 
Nee  sunt  grata  mihi  sub  utroque  jacentia  sole : 
Jtidicis  ora  Dei  sic  terrent,  lancinat  asgrum 
Sic  pectus  mihi  noxa*    O  si  mi  abnimpere  vitan^ 
Et  aetur  pcenam  quovis  evadere  letho ! 
Ipsa  parens  utinam  mihi  tellus  ima  dehiscati 
Ad  piceas  trudarque  umbras,  atque  infera  regnal 
PaUerUea  umbras  Erebi^  noctemque  profitndam  ! 
Montibus  aut  premar  mjectis,  coehque  ruinft! 
Ante  tuos  vultus,  tua  quam  flammantiaqoe  on 
Suspidam,  caput  objectem  et  oGolestibus  amis  I 

INTERPOLATIONS  IN  8TAPH0&8TIV8 
Citation  III.    Elssay,  page  104. 
Fosdus  in  humanis  frafili  quod  sanctius  cvo! 
Finnius  ct  melius,  quod  magnificenthis^ac 
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CwiJQgii,  iponR  fponssMiiie  jimlia  sacra ! 
Jhupict  Uffugient  dieni  subcwa  leetif 
Dira  libido  hmninwn  tota  dt  getUe  rejndsa  est : 
Jie  tantwn  gregibtu  pecudum  ralione  carentwn 
ImpertUy  et  tine  lege  torifuribunda  vagatur, 
M»pUe.U,  quamjuraprdant,  reetumqut^piumque, 
FUiua  alqve  pater, /rater que  innotuit :  et  quot 
Vineula  vieini  sociarunt  sanguinis,  a  te 
Jfcmbiibus  didieire  sumn  distinguere  gerUem^ 

CiTATiOM  YI.    Essay,  page  109. 

CoBlestes  aoinuB  I  sublimia  templa  tenentes, 
Laudibus  adcamulate  deum  super  omnia  mag- 
num !  [nostn ! 
Tu  qncK^ue  nunc  anuni  ma  tota  ac  niaxuma 
Tota  toi'in  Domini  grates  dissolvere  laudesl 
Amrit  redeunte  novA,  redemitihus  umbrit. 
Immensum!   attgnstum!    venun!    inscnitabile 
Dumenl                                  [duoram, 
Samme  Deus !   sobolesqne  Dei  I    consorsque 
Spiritns  1  ctemas  ratines,  bone*rector  I  habenas, 
per  mare,  per  terras,  ocelosqoe,  atque  unus  Je- 

liova 
EzisteoB^  celebrabo  tuas,  memorique  sonabo 
Organico  plectro  laudes. .   Te  pectore  anujio, 
Te  prtrnfuri,  et  medium,  et  swnmvm^sed  fyu  ea- 

Tentem, 
O  miris  mirande  modis !  ter  mazime  rerum ! 
Cplluuitrat  terras  dum  lomine  Titan  Eoo ! 

HfTERPOLATION  IN  FOX. 
Eesaj,  page  116. 

Tu  Psyche^one 
Bjpocrisis  esto,  hoc  sub  Francisci  pallio. 
Tu  Thanate,  Martyromaatix  re  et  nomine,  si 
Altered  thus, 

Tn  Psychephonel 
H^[pocrisiB  esto ;  hoc  sub  Francisci  pallio, 
^110  tutb  tecH  sese  credunt  emoru 

DiTEKPOLATION  IN  QtnNTTANUS. 
Essay,  page  117. 

Jllie.    Cor  hue  procaci  veneris  cursu  refer? 
Manere  si  quis-in  sua  potest  domo, 
Habitare  numquam  curet  alienas  domoa 

Luc    duis  non,  relict^  Tartan  nigri  domo, 
Veniret  ?  Illic  summa  tenebrarum  lues, 
Ubi  pedor  ingens  redolet  extremum  situm. 
Hie  autem  amcena  regna,  etdulcis  quies ; 
Ubi  serenus  ridet  eternumdies. 
Mutare  facile'^  estpondup  immensuoi  levi^ 
Swnmes  dolores  maximisque  gaudOs, 

INTERPOLATION  IN  BEZA. 
Essay,  page  119. 

Bt^gemque  testor,  et  profunda  Taitari, 

Nisi  imi»Bdiret  Uvor,  et  queis  pEOsequor 

Odia  supremum  numen^  atque  hominum  genns, 

Pietate  motns  bine  patns,  et  hioc  filii, 

Possem  parent!  oondolere^t  filic^ 

QiMti  ccioMein  omnemnudiHam  axpeelcn, 

DITEKPOLATION  IN  FLETCHER, 

^^^"M.y,  page  IIH. 

Nee  tamen  i»tefnos  obliti  (absiste  timeie) 
drnquam  animos,  fessique  mgentes  poniraus  iras. 

*  For/octte,  th«  word  vohtte  wm  0Qb«UtiUed  In  the 
— ly. 


Nee  fas ;  non  sic  deficimus,  nee  talia  tecum 
Gessimus,  in  cceloa  dim  tua  signa  secuti. 
Est  hie,  est  vits  et  mao^ni  contempor  Olympl, 
Cluique    oblatam  anmius  lucis  nunc  respuat 

aulam,  ' 
Et  ddmiti  tantum  placeat  cui  regia  cceli.    [quam 
Ne  dubita,  numquam  fractis  htBc  pec  torn  num- 
Defioient  animis :  prius  ille  in^entia  cceli 
Atria,  descrtosque  letemas  lucis  alumnos 
Destituens,  Erebum  admigret  noctcmque  pro- 

fundam, 
Et  Stygiis  mutet  radiantia  lumina  flammis. 
In  promptu  caussa  est :  superest  invicta  vduntat^ 
hnmortale  odium,  vindicta  et  sava  cupido, 

INTERPOLATIONS  IN  TAUBMAN. 
Essay,  page  132. 

Tune,  ait,  imperio  regere  omnia  8oIu3 ;  ct  una 
Filius  iste  tuus,  qui  se  tibi  subjicit  ultro, 
Ac  gcnibus  minor  ad  tcrram  prosternit,  et  oflbrt 
Nescio  quos  toties  animi  servilis  honores  ? 
Et  tamen  stemi  proles  sterna  Jehovae 
Audit  ab  i&therea  luteaque  propagine  mundi. 
{Scilicet  hune  natum  dixisti  cuncta  regentem; 
Ceditibus  re^em  cunctis,  dominumque  supremum) 
^Huic  ego  sjm  supplex?  ego?   quo  pnestantior 
alter  [qui 

Non  agit  in  superis.    Mihi  jua  dabit  ille,  suum 
Dat  caput  alterius  sub  jus  et  vineula  legum  ? 
Semideus  reget  iste  polos  ?  reget  avia  terrae  7 
Me  presaum  leriore  manu  fortuna  tencbit? 
Et  cogar  atemum  duplici  servire  tyranno  ? 
Hand  ita.    Tu  solus  non  pollea  rortibus  ausis. 
Non  ego  sic  cccidi,  nee  sic  mea  fata  prcmuntur, 
Ut  nequeam  relevare  caput,  coUoaue  superbum 
Excutere  imperium.    Mini  si  mea  aextra  favebit, 
'  Audeo  totius  mihi  jus  promittere  mundi. 

Essay,  page  15S. 

Tknmi,  dominationes,  prineipatus,  viriuteSf  po^ 
testates,  is  said  to  be  a  Une  borrowed  by  Milton 
from  the  titlepage  of  Hey  wood's  "  Hierarchy  of 
Angels.*'  But  mere  arc  more  words  in  Hey- 
wood's  title ;  and,  according  to  his  own  arrange- 
ment of  his  subjects,  they  should  be  read  thus : 
Seraphim,  cherubim,  throni,  potestates,  angeli, 
arehang^  principatus,  dominationes. 


These  are  my  interpolations,  minutely  traced 
without  any  arts  of  evasion.  Whether  from  the 
passafres  that  yet  remain,  any  reader  will  be  con- 
vinced of  my  genersl  assertion,  and  allow  that 
Milton  had  recourse  for  assistance  to  any  of  the 
authors  whose  names  I  have  mentione<l,  I  shall 
not  now  be  very  diligent  to  iequire,  for  I  had  no 
particular  pleasure  in  subverting  the  reputation 
of  Milton,  which  I  had  myself  once  endeavoured 
to  exalt  .;^  and  of  which,  the  foundation  had  al 

*  Yironim  inazima0->JoA2rirxi  MiLTOSVi — ^Poeta 
caleberrimus— non  Anpliu  modn,  »oli  naulis,  venim  i^ 
oerifl  hnmani  omsiqentuin — cujua  eximius  liber,  An?n- 
canis  vernbusconacrfpnis,  rulpiPARABtvas  Ajkimusi 
Ininonalia  Hlud  infenii  monumeotum,  cum  ipsa  fere 
nterniute  perennatunim  eu  opus  !— Hujua  memorlam 
Anglcnrum  primus,  poat  tantum,  pro  dolor !  ab  tantl  ex- 
ceaau  poeta  intervailum,  atatua  elegaml  in  loco  ceieber- 
rimo,eaanobio  Weatmonaacerlenai^  poslta,  regpm,  prlncl> 
pum,  antiatitum,  iUuauiumque  Angliae  virorum  aemo 
tark),  TJr  oniatlsalmus,  Ou]i«lmuii  Benaoaproaecvituseac. 

Poetarum  Seotorum  Jfuaa  Socrta  in  prufatiome, 
Edinb.  1789. 

A  eharactar,  as  high  sod  lionourable  •■  ever  was  b»- 
aiowed  upoa  lifaa  by  iba  raoai  asniniine  of  hla  admlram. 
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ways  remained  untouched  by  me,  had  not  my 
credit  and  my  interest  been  blasted,  or  thought 
to  be  blasted,  by  the  shade  which  it  cast  from  its 
boundless  elevation. 

About  ten  years  a^o,  I  published  an  edition  of 
Dr.  Johnston's  translation  of  the  "  Psalms,"  and 
having  procured  from  the  general  assembly  of 
the  church  of  Scotland,  a  recommendation  of 
its  use  to  the  lower  cbisscs  of  grammar-schools, 
Into  which  I  had  begun  to  introduce  it,  though 
not  without  much  controversv  and  opposition  ; 
I  thought  it  likely  that  I  should,  by  annual  pub- 
lications, improve  my  little  fortune,  and  be  en- 
abled to  support  myself  in  freedom  from  the  mi- 
eeries  of  indigence.  But  Mr.  Pope,  in  his  ma- 
levolence to  Mr.  Benson,  who  had  distinguished 
himself  by  his  fondness  for  the  same  version, 
destroyed  all  my  hopes  by  a  distich,  in  which  he 
places  Joianston  in  a  contemptuous  comparison 
with  the  author  of  "  Paradise  Lost»»* 

From  this  time  all  my  praises  of  Johnston 
became  ndiculoua,  and  I  was  censured  with 
great  freedom,  for  forcing  upon  the  schools,  an 
author  whom  Mr.  Pope  had  mentioned  only  as 
a  foil  to  a  better  poet.  On  this  occasion,  it  w»s 
natural  not  to  be  pleased,  and  my  resentment 
seeking  to  discharge  itself  somewhere,  was  un- 
bappily  directed  against  Milton.  I  resolved  to 
attack  hb  fame,  and  found  some  passa^  in 
cursory  reading,  which  gave  me  hopes  of  stigma- 
tising mm  as  a  plagiary.  The  farther  I  carried 
my  search  the  more  eager  I  grew  for  the  disco- 
very, and  the  more  my  hypothesis  was  oppos- 
ed, tne  more  I  was  heated  with  rage.  The  con- 
nience  of  my  blind  |}assion,  I  need  not  relate ; 
as.  by  your  detection,  become  apparent  to 
mankmd.  Nor  do  I  mention  this  provocation  as 
adequate  to  the  fury  which  I  have  shown,  but  as 
a  cause  of  i^^ger,  less  shameful  and  reproachful 
than  fractious  maiice,  personal  envy,  or  national 
jealousy. 

But  for  the  violation  of  truth,  I  oficr  no  ex- 
cuse, because  I  well  know  that  nothing  can 
excuse  it.  Nor  will  I  aggravate  my  crime,  by 
disingenuous  palliations.  I  confess  it,  I  repent 
<— ^  ■  i».  ,     ■ :  ■. 

and  as  this  was  my  cool  and  sincere  opinion  of  that  won- 
derful man  rormerly,  so  I  declare  it  to  be  (he  same  still, 
and  evar  will  be,  notwiilistandinf  all  appearances  to  the 
contrary,  occasioned  merely  by  iwsslon  and  resentment } 
WlUch  appear,  however,  by  ttie  Postscript  to  the  Essay, 
to  be  so  far  from  extending  to  the  posterity  of  Milton, 
that  1  recommend  his  onlv  remaining  dosceudant,  in  the 
wannest  terms,  to  (be  public. 

#  On  two  unequal  crutches  propp'd  he  \  came, 
IfiLTOv's  on  this,  on  tha(  one  JoHRs-^oit's  name. 

Dmiciud,  Book  IV. 

t  Benwn,  This  man  endeavoured  to  raise  himself  to 
Ihme,  by  erectinj;  monuments,  strikincr  coins,  and  pro* 
earing  translations  of  Milton ;  and  uft'>rw.ird8  by  a  great 
passion  for  Arthur  Johnston,  a  Scnia  Physiciiiii's.  version 
of  the  Psalms,  of  which  he  printed  many  fine  editions. — 
Notet  on  the  Dunciad. 

No  fewer  than  six  different  editions  of  that  useful  and 
▼aluable  bonk,  two  in  quarto,  two  in  octavo,  and  two  in 
a  lesser  form,  now  lie  iilce  lumber  in  the  hand  of  Mr. 
VaiUant,  bookseller,  the  effects  of  Mr.  Pope's  Ul*Datured 
criticism. 

One  of  these  editions  In  quarto,  Illustrated  with  an  in- 
terpretation and  notes,  after  the  manner  of  die  classic 
authors  in  uoum  Detphinij  was  by  the  wortliy  itiitor, 
anno  1741,  inscribed  to  his  Royal  Highness  Prince 
Oeorge,  as  a  proper  book  for  his  instruction  in  principles 
of  piety,  as  well  as  knowledcre  of  the  Latin  tongue,  when 
he  ahoidd  arrive  at  due  maturity  of  a^e.  To  restore  this 
book  tb  credit,  was  the  cause  that  induced  me  to  engage 
In  this  disagreeable  controversy,  rather  than  any  design 
IB  dafndata  the  Just  rapuuit^  of  MUion. 


iit,  and  refolve,  that  my  first  offence  ahall  be  oijf 
l^t  More  I  cannot  perform,  and  more  there- 
fore cannot  be  required.  I  in  treat  the  pardon  of 
all  men,  whom  I  nave  by  any  means  induced  to 
support,  to  countenance,  or  patronise  mv  frauds, 
of  which  I  think  myself  obliged  to  declare,  that 
not  one  of  my  friends  was  conscious.  I  hope 
to  deserve,  by  better  conduct  and  more  nsetul 
undertakings,  that  patronage  which  I  have  ob- 
tained from  the  most  illustrious  aud  venerable 
names  by  misrepresentation  and  delusion,  and  to 
appear  hereafter  in  such  a  character,  as  shall 
give  you  no  reason  to  r^ret  that  your  name  is 
frequently  mentioned  with  that  olj  Keverend  Sir^ 
your  most  humble  servant, 

WnxiAM  Lavoou 
December  20th,  1750. 


TESTIMONIES  CONCERNING  BftR. 
I^AUDER. 

Edmk.  JITsy  ttd;  I7M. 

Thbsb  are  oertiiying,  that  Mr.  William  Lander 
passed  his  course  at  this  university,  to  the  geo^ 
ml  satisfaction  of  these  masters,  under  whom  be 
studied.  That  he  has  applied  himself  particu* 
larly  to  the  study  of  humanity*  ever  since.  That 
for  several  years  Mst,  he  has  taught  wit]^  socoea^ 
students  in  the  Humanity  Class,  who  were  re- 
commended to  him  by  the  professor  thereoC 
And  lastly,  has  taught  that  cass  himself^  during 
the  indisposition,  and  sinoe  the  death  of  its  lata 
professor ;  and  therefore  is,  in  our  opinioo,  a  fit 
person  to  teach  Humanity  ia  any  schpol  or  col- 
lege whatever. 


J.  GowoiK,  S.  S.  T. 
MATT.CRAunnu),  S.  S.T.,etHiiLEc.PR 
William  Scott,  P.  P. 
Robert  Stuart,  Ph,  Nat,  P^* 
CoL.  Drummond,  L,  G.  et  P.  Pr. 
CoL.  Mac-Laurim,  Math.  P.  Edio., 
Al.  Batkb,  J.  P« 
Charles  Mackt,  Hist  P. 
Alex.  Monro,  AnaU  P. 
W^LiAM  Dawson,  L.  H.  P. 


'•^^ 


A  Letter  (torn  the  Rev.  BCr.  Patrick  GwbIb^  mm-oT  the 
ministers  of  Edinburgh,  and   Regius  rrofasor  aC 
Church  History  in  the  University  there,  to  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Blair,  Rector  of  the  Oraaunar-Scbool  at  DaDdaa. 

D.  R — ^Upon  a  public  advertisement  in  the 
newspapers,  of  the  vacancy  of  a  master's  place, 
in  your  school,  Mr.  William  LAuder,  a  fiiend  of 
mine,  proposes  to  set  up  for  a  candidate,  and  goes 
over  tor  that  purpose.  He  has  long  tau|^  the 
Latin  with  great  approbation  in  this  plaoe,  and 
given  such  proofs  of  his  mastery  in  that  lan- 
guage, that  the  best  judges  do  upon  all  occasions 
recommend  him  as  one  who  is  qualified  in  the 
best  manner.  He  has  taught  young  boys  and 
young  gentlemen,  with  great  success :  nor  did  I 
ever  hear  of  any  complaint  of  him  from  either 
parents  or  children.  I  beg  leave  to  recommend 
him  to  you  as  my  friend ;  what  fiieiidahip  yos 

^ '       ' -        yi     -       III  ■ 

*  So  the  Latin  tongue  b  called  in  Soodand,  frcss  tli» 
Latin  phrase,  elaoois  kumaniorum  Utermum^  the  < ' 
or  form  where  that  laogtuge  Is  laiighL 
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•how  him,  I  will  look  upon  as  a  rery  great  act  of 
friendship  to  me,  of  which  he  and  I  will  retain 
the  most  grateful  sense,  if  he  is  so  happy  as  to  be 
preferred.  I  persuade  myself,  you  will  find  him 
ready  at  all  times  to  be  advised  uy  you,  as  I  have 
found  him.  Indeed,  if  justice  had  been  done  hivi, 
he  should  long  ago  have  beeji  advanced  for  his  merit. 
I  ever  am.  D.  R,  youi  most  afiectionaic,  humble 
servant, 

Patrick  Cdmimg. 
Edmh,  AVw.  13(A,  1742. 


▲  Letter  from  Mr.  Mac-Laurin,  late  Proressor  of  Mathe- 
matics In  (he  University  of  Edinbur-h,  to  the  Ruv  Mr. 
George  Blair,  Rector  of  the  Oraixiiiiar>Scliool  at 
Dundee. 

Sir, — Though  unacquainted,  I  take  the  liberty 
of  giving  you  this  trouble,  from  the  desire  1  have 
always  had  to  see  Mr.  Lauder  provided  in  a 
manner  suited  to  his  talent  I  Know  him  to 
have  made  uncommon  prog^ress  in  classical  learn- 
ing,  to  have  tau|^ht  it  with  success,  and  never 
heard  there  could  be  any  complniut  against  his 
method  of  teaching.  I  am,  indeed,  a  stranger  to 
the  reasons  of  his  want  of  success  on  former  oc- 
casions. But  after  conversing  with  hun,  I  have 
ground  to  hope,  that  he  will  be  always  advised 
hy  Tou,  for  whom  he  professes  great  esteem,  and 
will  be  useful  under  you.  I  am,  Sir,  your  most 
obedient,  humble  servant, 

CowH  Mac-Lauein. 
CcUege  qfEdmburgh,  Abr.  30th,  1742. 


A  Lett^  ^m  the  Authon  of  the  **  UnlTenal  History," 

to  Mr.  Lauder. 

London,  August  12th,  1741. 
LBAftMBD  Sir, — When  we  so  gladly  took  the 
first  opportunity  of  reviving  the  memory  and 
merit  otyour  incomparable  Johnston,  m  the  first 
volume  of  our  '*  Universal  History,"  our  chief 
aun  was  to  excite  some  generous  Mecenas  to 
fivoi^r  the  world  with  a  new  edition  of  a  poem 
which  we  had  bng  since  beheM  with  no  small 
iA)n<:ern,  buried,  as  it  were,  by  some  unaocounta- 
ble  fatality,  into  an  almost  total  oblivion :  whilst 
others  of  that  kind,  none  of  them  superior,  many 
vastly  iaferior,  to  it,  rode  tmjustly,  as  we  thought, 
triumphant  over  his  silent  grave. 

And  it  is  with  great  satisfaction  that  we  have 
seen  our  endeavours  so  happily  crowned  in  the 
edition  you  soon  after  gave  of  it  at  £dinbure;h,  in 
your  learned  and  judicious  vindication  ot  your 
excellent  author,  and  more  particularly  by  the 
ju&t  deference  which  your  learned  and  pious  con- 
vocaiioa  ha&fi  been  pleased  to  pay  to  that  odquro- 
Ide  version. 

We  have  had  since  then,  the  pleasure  to  see 
your  worthy  example  followed  here,  in  the  se- 
veral beautiful  editions  of  tiie  honourable  Mr. 
A-uditor  Benson,  with  his  critical  notes  upon  the 
work. 

It  was,  indeed,  the  farthest  from  our  thoughts, 
to  enter  into  the  merit  of  the  controversy  be- 
tween your  two  great  poets,  Johnston  and  Bu- 
chanan ;  neither  were  we  so  partial  to  cither  as 
not  to  see,  that  each  had  their  shades  as  well  as 
lights ;  so  that,  if  the  latter  has  been  more  lui^pY 


in  the  choice  and  varietur  of  his  metre,  it  is  li 
plain,  tliat  he  has  given  his  poetic  genius  such  aa 
unlimited  scope,  as  has  in  many  cases  quite  dis- 
figured the  peculiar  and  inimitable  beauty,  sim- 
plicity, and  energy  of  the  original,  which  the 
fonner,  by  a  more  close  and  judicious  version, 
has  constantly  and  sdrprisint^ly  dit>played.  Some» 
thing  like  tins  we  ventured  to  hint  m  our  note 
upon  these  two  noble  versions:  to  have  said 
more,  would  have  been  inconsistent  with  our 
designed  brevity. 

We  have  likewise  since  seen  what  your  oppo* 
nent  has  writ  in  praise- of  the  one,  and  deroga* 
tion  of  the  other,  and  think  you  have  sufiicienily 
confuted  him,  and  with  respect  to  us,  he  has  been 
so  far  from  giving  us  any  cause  to  retract  what 
we  had  formerly  said,  that  it  has  administered 
an  occasion  to  us  of  vindicating  it,  as  we  hav« 
lately  done  by  some  critical  notes  on  yourcxoeU 
lent  Johnston,  which  we  communicated  soon 
after  to  Mr.  ./).  B.  who  was  pleased  to  give 
them  a  place  in  his  last  edition  of  him,  and  which 
we  doubt  not  you  have  seen  long  ago.  How 
they  have  been  relished  among  you  we  know 
not,  but  with  us  they  have  been  thought  suffi- 
cient to  prove  what  we  have  advanced,  as  well  as 
to  direct  tlie  attentive  reader  to  discover  new 
instances  of  your  author's  exactness  and  ele* 
gance,  in  every  page,  if  not  almost  in  every  line* 

We  gratefully  accept  of  the  books  and  kind 
compliments  you  were  pleased  to  transmit  to  us 
by  Mr.  Strahan,  and  nad  long  since  returned 
you  our  thanks,  but  for  the  many  avocations 
which  the  great  work  you  know  us  to  be  en- 
gaged in  doth  of  necessity  bring  upon  ua ;  obli^ 
ing  us,  or  some  at  least  of  our  society,  to  make 
from  time  to  time  an  excursion  to  one  or  other  of 
our  two  learned  universities,  and  consulting  them 
upon  the  best  method  of  carrying  on  thii  work 
to  tiie  greatest  advantage  to  the  publio.  Thi* 
has  been  some  considerable  part  of  our  employ- 
ment for  these  twelve  months  past;  and  we  flat* 
ter  ourselves,  that  we  have,  with  their  assistanca 
and  approbation,  made  such  considerable  in* 
provements  on  our  original  plan,  as  will  scarcely 
fail  of  beine  acceptable  to  the  learned  worljk 
They  will  shortly  appear  in  print,  to  convince 
the  world  that  we  have  not  been  idle,  though  tbi* 
sixth  volume  is  like  to  appear  somewhat  later  in 
the  year  than  was  usuad  with  oar  fonner  onasw 
We  shall  take  the  liberty  to  transmit  some 
copies  of  our  new  plan  to  you  as  soon  as  they  are 
pnnted.  All  we  nave  left  to  wish  with  respect  to 
your  excellent  countryman  and  his  version  is. 
that  It  may  always  meet  with  such  powerful  and 
impartial  advocates,  and  that  it  may  be  as  much 
esteemed  by  all  candid  judfi;e8,  as  it  is  by,  learned 
Sir,  your  sincere  well-wishers  and  humble  ser* 
vants. 

The  Authors  of  the  **  Universal  History.** 


A  Letter  from  the  leamad  Mr,  Robeit  AInsworth,  An* 
thor  of  the  Latin  and  J^ngliili  Dictionary,  to  Mr.  Laibi 
der. 

Learned  and  woetht  Sir, — ^These  wait  on 
you  to  thank  you  for  the  honour  you  have  done  a 
person  equally  unknown  as  undeserving,  in  youi 
valuable  present,  which  I  did  not  receive  till 
several  weeks  after  it  was  sent ;  and  since  I  rfr* 
ceived  it  my  ciyes  have  been  so  bad,  and  m^ 
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huid*8o  untUble,  that  I  have  been  forced  to 
defer  my  duty,  as  desirous  to  thank  you  with 
my  own  hand.  I  conjs^ratulate  to  your  nation 
the  just  honour  ascrib^  to  it  by  its  neighbours 
and  more  distant  countries,  in  having  bred  two 
■ach  excdlent  poets  as  your  Buchanan  and 
Johnston,  whom  to  name  is  to  commend ;  but 
am  concerned  for  their  honour  at  home,  who 
being  committed  together,  seem  to  me  both  to 
•oflfer  a  diminution,  whilst  justice  is  done  to 
neither.  But  at  the  same  time  I  highly  approve 
your  nation's  pietv  in  bringing  into  your  scnools 
•acred  insteaa'  oi  profane  poesy,  and  heartily 
wish  that  ours,  and  all'  christian  governments, 
would  follow  your  example  herein.  If  a  mix- 
tore-  of  viHU  dtUci  be  tile  best  composition  in 
poetry,  (which  is  too  evident  to  need  the  judg- 
ment of  the  nicest  critie  in  the  art,)  surely  the 
vtUe  so  transcendently  excels  in  the  sacred 
hymns,  that  a  christian  must  deny  his  name 
that  dnth  not  acknowledge  it :  and  if  the  dtdce 
teem  not  equally  to  excel,  it  must  be  from  a 
vitiated  taste  of  those  who  read  them  in  their  ori- 
ginal, and  in  others  at  second-hand'  from  trans- 
hitions.  For  the  manner  of  writing  in  the  East 
and  West  are  widely  distant,  and  which  to  a 
paraphrast  must  rcndbr  his  task  exceeding  diffi- 
cult, as  requiring  a  perfect  .knowledge  m  two 
languages,  wherein  the  idioms  and  graces  of 
speech,  caused  by  the  diversity  of  their  religion, 
laws,  customs,  &c.  are  as  remote  as  the  inhabitr 
ants,  wherein  notwithstanding  your  poets  have 
•ucceeded  to  adtniration. 

Your  main  contest  seems  to  me,  when  stript 
of  persons,  whether  the  easy  or  sublime  in  poesy 
be  preferable ;  if  so, 

Non  opis.est  nostre  tantam  coll^>onere  litem : 

nor  think  I  it  in  your  case  material  to  be  decided. 
Both  these  have  their  particular  excellences  and 
sraeee,  and'  youth  ought  to  be  taught  wherein 
(which  the  matter  ought  chiefly  to  determine) 
the  one  hath  place,  ami  where  the  other.  Now 
MHce  the  hymns  of  David,  Moses,  and  other' 
divine  poets  itvtermixed  with  them,  (infinitely 
cKcelling  those  of  Callimachus,  Alcsus,  Sappho, 
Anacreon,  and' all  others,)  abound  in  both  tnese 
virtues,  and'  both  your  poets  are  acknowledged 
to  be  very  happy  in  paraphrasing  them,  it  is  my 
opinion  both  of  them,  without  giving  the  least 
preference  to  either,  should  be  read  alternately 
m  your  schools,  as  the  tutor  shall  direct  Par- 
dbn,  learned  Sir,  this  scribble  to  my  age  and 
weakness,  botii  which  are  very  great,  and  com- 
mand me  wherein  I  may  serve  you,  as,  learned 
Sir,  your  obliged,  thamcfur,  and  obedient  sen- 
Tant, 

ROBVRT   AlM»WORTH.. 

SpilaljleldJ,  Sept.  1741. 


A  UMtec  fhrni  the  Amhom  of  the  "  Universal  History^" 
to  Mr.  Auditor  Benson. 

Sia, — ^It  is  with  no  small  pleasure  that  we. see 
Dr.  Johnston's  translation  of  the  Psalms  revived 
Id  bo  elegant  a  manner,  and  adorned  with  such 
&  just  and  learned  display  of  its  inimitable 
beauties.  As  we  flatter  ourselves  that  the  cha^ 
racter  we  gave  it  in  our  first  volume  of  the 
**  Universal  History,**  did  in  some  measure  con- 
tttett  to  j^  wehope,  that  in  juatioe  to  that  great 


poet,  you  will  permit  us  to  cast  the  following 
mites  mto  your  treasury  of  critical  notes  on  his 
noble  version.  We  always  thought  the  palm 
by  far  this  author's  due,  as  upon  many  other 
accounts,  so  especially  for  two  excellences 
hitherto  not  taken  notice  of  by  any  critic,  that 
we  know  of,  and  which  we  beg  leave  to  transmit 
to  you,  and  if  you  think  fit,  by  you  to  the  public, 
in  the  following  observations. 
Wo  beg  leave  to  subscribe  ourselves.  Sir,  &c. 
The  Authors  of  the  *<  Universal  History." 


Dr.  Ifnc  Watts,  D.  D.  in  hfs  late  Book,  entitle  "  Tki 
Improvement  or  the  Mind,"  Lood.  1741,  pw  114. 

Upon  the  whole  survey  of  things,  it  is  my  opi- 
nion, that  for  almost  siil  boys  who  leain  this 
tongue,  [the  Latin,]  it  would  be  much  safer  to 
be  taught  Latin  poety  (as  soon,  and  as  far  as 
they  can  need  it)-  from  those  excellent  tzanda^ 
tions  of  David's  Psalms,  whioh  are  given  us  by 
Buchanan  in  the  various  measures  of  Horace ; 
and  the  lower  claetes  had  better  read  Dr.  John- 
stones  translation  of  those  Psalms,  another  ele- 
fint  writer  of  the  Scots  nation,  instead  oTOvid^ 
pistles ;  for  he  has  turned  the  same  Psalms, 
peihaps  with  greater  elegancy,  into  ele^riae 
verse,  whereof  the  learned  W..  Benson,  Esq. 
has  lately  published  a  new  edition ;  and  I  hear 
that  these  Psalms  are  honoured  with  an  in- 
creasing use  in  the  schools  of  Holland  and  Scot* 
land.  A  stanza,  or  a  couplet  of  those  writers 
would  now.  and  then  stick  upon  the  minds  of 
youth,  and  would  furnish  them  infinitely  better 
with  pious  and  moral  thoughts,  and  do  some> 
thing  towards  making  them  good  men.  and 
christians. 


An  actx»f  the  €oininisiion  of  the  OaaeralAiseinblj  of  the 
Kiric  of  Scotland,  recommending  Dr.  Arthtu-Joluiattia*s 
Latin  Paraphrase  of  the  Psalms  of  David,  kc 

At  EeUnburghj 
IZtA  of  Nnember,  1740,  ^»/ meruKem. 

A  petition  having  been  presented  to  the  late 
General  Assembly,  by  Mr.  William  Lauder^ 
Teacher  of  Humanity  in  Edinburgh,  craving. 
That  Dr.  Arthur  Johnston's  Latin  Pazaphrass 
on  the  Psalms  of  David,  and  Mr.  Robert  Boyd, 
of  Trochrig,  his  HeeaUmbe  ChrisHaM,  may  be 
recommended  to  be  taught  in  all  grammar- 
schools;  and  the  assembly  having  appointed  a 
committee  of  their  number  to  take  the  desire  of 
the  aforesaid  petition  into  dieir  conaideratiooy 
and  report  to  the  Commission:  the  said  com- 
mittee ofibred  their  opinion,  that  the  Conmiission 
should  grant  the  desire  of  the  said  petition,  and 
recommend  the  said  Dr.  Johnston's  Paraphrase 
to  be  taught  in  the  lower  classes  of  the  sehools^ 
and  Mr.  George  Buchanan's  Paraphrase  on  the 
Psalms,  together  with  Mr.  Robert  Boyd  of  Tro- 
chrig's  Heeatomhe  ChrieHana  in  the  hi|g[taer  classes 
of  schools,  and  Humanity-classes  in  universi- 
ties. The  Commission  having  beard  the  said 
report,  unanimously  approved  thereof,  and  did, 
and  hereby  do,  recommend  accordingly.  Ex- 
tra^edby 

William  Grant,"*  CL  EcL  Sc 

*  Tills  lionourable  fBDtlsman  Is  now  bis  M^Jasor* 
idvocats  for  BcsclaafL 
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A  letter  flrom  the  learned  Mr.  Atrahem  GroDorlae,  Se- 
cretary to  the  Unirerrity  of  Leyden,  to  ICr.  Lauder, 
concerning  the  Adamua  Esnti  of  Orotiiie. 

Clariflsimo  Viro,  Wilhelmo  Laudero,  Abnt- 
hamus  Gronovius,  S.  P.  D. 

Poetquam  binsB  liteia  tns  ad  me  perla^  fu&- 
runt,  duas  editiones  carminum  H.  Grotii,  viti 
vere  sammi,  ezciusi ;  veram  ab  utiaque  tragoD- 
diam,  qaam  ^damvm  ExsuUm  inscripsit  i  wdw, 
abesse  deprehendi ;  neoue  ullum  ejusdem  ex- 
emplar, auamvis  tres'^  eaitiones  exstare  adnota- 
veram,  ullibi  ofTendere  potuL  adeo  ut  spe,  quam 
vorabam  desiderio  tuo  satisfaciendi,  me  prorsus 
excldiflse  existimarem. 

Veriiin  nuperrime  fortd  contigit,  ut  primam 
TragadUe  Grotiana  editionem  Hag®,  An.  1601, 
pubTicatam,  beneficio  amicissimi  mihi  viri  nac- 
tus  fuerim,  ejusque  decern  priores  paginas,  qui- 
bus  prseter  chonim  actus  primus  comprehenditur, 
a  Jacobo  meo,  optimas  spei  adolescente^  tran- 
scriptas  mmc  ad  te  mitto.  Vale  vir  doclissime, 
mcque  ut  facia  amare  perga  Dabam  Lugd. 
Bat.  A,  D.  lY.  £id.  Sept.  A.  D.  MUcciaVi. 


k  aecond  letter  from  the  same  gentleman  to  Mr.  Lauder, 
on  the  same  subjecL 

Clarissime  atque  Emditissime  Virl 

Poflteaquam  tandem  Jacobus  mais  re^duam 
partem,  quam  desiderabas,  Tragadia  OfoHancB 
transcripserat,  ut  e&  diutius  careres,  committere 
nolui :  quod  autem  citiiis  illam  ad  finem  perdu- 
cere  non  potuerit,  obstiterunt  variae  occupationes, 
quibus  districtus  fuit  Nam  prseter  scnolastica 
studia,  qoibus  strenud  incubuit,  ipsi  componenda 
oratoratio,  qua  rudimenta  linguae  Graecae  La- 
tinseque  deponerct,  eamque,  quod  vehcmenter 
lastor,  venustS,  et  quidem  stilo  ligaXo,  composuit, 
et  ^  magna  anditorum  corona  pronuntiavit. 
Gtuod  autcm  ad  exemplar  ipsum,  quo  Jidamus 
Exstd  comprehenditur,  spectat,  id  lobens,  si 
meum  forct,  ad  te  perferri  curarem,  verum  illud 
a  clariseimo  possessore  tanti  aestimatur,  ut  per- 
Buasum  babeam  me  istud  minimi  ab  ipso  impe- 
traturum :  et  sand  sacra  carmina  Grotii  aaed 
rar6  obvia  sunt,  ut  eorundem  examplar  apud 
ipsos  remonatrantium  ecclesiastas  frustra  quas- 
si^erim. 

Opus  ipsum  inscriptum  est  Henrico  Bor- 
BONio,  PniNciPi  CoND.«o  ;  et  forma  libri  est  in 
quarto,  ut  nullo  pacto  literis  includi  possit  Ce- 
ternm,  pro  splendidissima  et  Magnse  Brttanniae 

Kincipe,  cui  mcnt6  dicata  est,  digna  editione 
talmorum,  ex  versione  metrica  omnium  feri 
poitarum  fyrindpis  Johnstoni  maximas  tibi 
grates  habct  agitque  Jacobus.  Utinam  illustris- 
simus  Benson  us  in  usum  serenissimi  principis, 
atque  ingemorum  in  altiora  surgentium,  e&dem 
form&  iisdemque  typis  exarari  juberet  divinos 
illos  Ciceronis  de  Officiis  libros,  dignos  sane, 
quofl  diurnfii  noctumftque  manu  rersaret  prin- 

*  Though  Oronoviufl  here  mentinni  only  three  editions 
of  this  noble  and  curious  performance,  the  Jidamut  Exsul 
of  OroUus ;  yet  ii  appears  from  the  catalogue  of  his  works, 
that  no  fewer  than  four  have  been  printed,  two  in  quarto, 
and  two  hi  octavo,  in  the  years  1601,  ISOS,  and  1633 ;  two 
having  been  made,  one  hi  quarto,  the  other  octaro,  Anno 
1661 


ceps,  a  quo  aliquando  Britannioi  regni  majestat 
et  popali  salos  pendebant !  Interim  tibi,  enidi* 
tissime  yir,  atque  etiam  politiaaimo  D.  Caveo, 

Ero  muneribuB  literariis,  que  per  nobilianmiim 
.awsoninm  f  ad  me  curftstis,  magno  opere  me 
obstrictum  agnoaco,  eaderaque  sumrna  cam  Yo* 
luptate  a  me  perlecta  sunt 
Filius  mens  te  plurim&m  salutat. 
Vale,  dodtitoime  vir,  meisque  verbis  D.  Ca  - 
veum  saluta,  atque  amare  perge,  Toum. 

Abrahahuh  Grohovivm. 
Dabam  Leidit  A.  D.  xiv.  Kal.  Jtfatat, 

A.  D.  MDCCXLVIk 


POSTSCRIPT 

And  now  my  character  is  placed  above  tu» 
suspir'ion  of  fraud  by  authentic  documents,  I 
will  make  bold  at  last  to  pull  off  the  maak,  and 
declare  sincerely  the  true  motive  that  induced 
me  to  interpolate  a  few  fines  into  seme  of  the 
authoYB  quoted  by  me  in  my  Essay  on  Milton» 
which  was  this :  fcnoWing  tne  prepossession  in 
favour  of  Milton,  how  deeply  it  was  rooted  in 
many,  I  was  willin£  to  make  trial^  if  the  partial 
admirers  of  that  au&or  would  adnut  a  translation 
of  his  own  words  to  pass  for  his  sense,  or  exhibit 
his  meaning ;  which  I  thought  they  would  not : 
nor  was  I  mistaken  in  my  coniecture,  forasmuch 
as  several  gentlemen,  soemingfy  persons  of  judg- 
ment and  learning,  assurea  me,  they  humbly 
concehred  I  had  not  proved  my  point,  and  that 
Milton  might  have  written  as  he  has  done  sup- 
posing he  had  never  seen  these  authors,  or  they 
had  never  existed.  Such  is  the  force  of  preju- 
dice 1  This  exactly  confirms  the  judicious  obser* 
vation  of  the  exceHent  moralist  aDnd  poels 

Pravo  flivore  labi  mortalea  solent, 
Et  pro  jtidicio  dum  stent  erroris  sui, 
Ad  pcenitendum  rebus  manffeatis  agl. 

For  had  I  desired  (as  £he  vindicator  of  Milton 
supposes)  to  impose  a  trick  on  the  public,  and 

frocure  credit  to  my  assertions  by  an  imposturei 
would  never  have  drawn  hnea  from  Hog's 
translation  of  Milton,  a  book  common  at  every 
sale,  I  had  almost  said  at  every  stall,  nor  ascribed 
them  to  authors  so  easily  attained :  I  would  have 
gone  another  way  to  work,  by  translating  forty 
or  fifty  lines,  and  assigning  them  to  an  author, 
whose  works  possibly  might  not  be  found  till 
the  world  expire  at  the  general  conflagration. 
My  imposing  therefore  on  the  public  in  general, 
instead  of  a  few  obstinate  persons,  (for  whose 
sake  alone  the  stratagem  was  designed,)  is  the 
onl^^  thing  culpaple  m  my  conduct,  for  which 
again  I  most  humbly  ask  pardon  :  and  that  tois 
and  this  only,  was,  as  no  other  could  be,  my 
design,  no  one  I  think  can  doubt,  from  the  a^ 
count  I  have  just  now  given  ;  and  whether  that 
was  so  criminal,  as  it  has  been  represented,  I 
shall  leave  every  impartial  mind  to  determine. 

f  The  person  here  meant  was  (M  learned  and  worthy 
Dr.  loaac  Lawson,  late  physioiu  :  ->   'le  English  army  m 
Flanders  :  by  whom  Mr.  OronovifU  did  me  the  honour 
to  transmit  to  me  two  or  three  acts  of  the  •Ajonnw  Bs$mi 
uf  Orotius,  tran8crib<^d  by  his  son  Mr.  James.    Thetmth 
of  this  particular  consists  perfectly  well  with  the  know 
ledge  of  the  Doctor»»  h  •nther  John  Lawson,  Esq.  cona 
seller  at  law;  who  a*«*«  had  the  same  thing  lately     ~ 
firmed  to  him  by  &^.  Oronoviin  himaelf  in  HbllandL 
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ASCERTAIN  THE  LONGITUDE.* 
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It  is  well  known  to  teunen  and  philosopheiB. 
that  after  Uie  numerous  improvements  produced 
by  the  extensive  commerce  of  the  later  ages,  the 

{^reat  defect  in  the  art  of  sailing  is  ignorance  of 
ongitude,  or  of  the  distance  to  which  the  ship 
has  passed  eastward  or  westward  from  any 
given  meridian. 

That  navigation  might  at  length  be  set  free 
from  this  uncertainty,  the  legislative  power  of 
this  kingdom  incited  the  industry  of  searchers 
into  nature,  by  a  large  reward  proposed  to  him 
who  should  show  a  practicable  method  of  find* 
ing  the  longitude  at  sea;  and  proportionable 
recompenses  to  those,  who,  thougn  tncy  should 
not  fully  attain  this  ^eat  end,  might  yet  make 
such  aavances  and  discoveries  as  should  facili- 
tate the  work  to  those  that  might  succeed  them. 

By  the  splendour  of  this  golden  eucourage- 
ment  many  eyes  were  dazzled,  which  nature 
never  intended  to  pry  into  her  secrets.  By  the 
hope  of  sudden  riches  many  understandings  were 
set  on  work  very  little  proportioned  to  their 
strength,  among  whom  whether  mine  shall  be 
numbered,  must  be  left  to  the  candour  of  pos- 
terity :  for  I,  amon^  others,  laid  aside  the  busi- 
ness of  my  profession,  to  apply  myself  to  the 
■tttdy  of  the  longitude,  not  indeed  in  expectation 
of  the  reward  due  to  a  complete  discovery :  yet 
not  without  hopes,  that  I  might  be  considered 
M  an  assistant  to  some  greater  genius,  and  re- 
ceive from  the  justice  of  my  country  the  wages 
ofi^red  to  an  honest  and  not  unsuccessful  labourer 
in  science. 

Considering  the  various  means  by  which  this 
important  inquiry  has  been  pursued,  I  found 
tfiat  the  observation  of  the  eclipses,  cither  of  the 
primary^  or  secondary  planets,  being  possible  but 
at  certain  times,  could  be  of  no  use  to  the  sailor ; 
that  the  motions  of  the  moon  had  been  lon^ 
attended,  however  accurately,  without  any  con* 
fequence ;  that  other  astronomical  observations 
were  difficult  and  uncertain  with  every  advan- 
tage of  situation,  instniments,  and  knowledge : 
and  were  therefore  utterly  impracticable  to  the 
sailor,  tost  upon  the  water,  ul  provided  with 
faistmments,  and  not  very  skilful  in  their  ap- 
plication. 

The  hope  of  an  accurate  clock  or  time-keeper 
is  more  specious.  But  when  I  began  these  stu- 
dies, no  movements  had  yet  been  made  that 
were  not  evidently  inaccurate  and  uncertain: 
and  even  of  the  mechanical  labours  which  I  now 
hear  so  loudly  celebrated,  when  I  consider  tho 
obstruction  of'  movements  by  frirtion,  the  waste 
of  their  parts  by  attrition,  the  various  pressur 

*  An  Account  of  an  attempt  to  nucenain  ihe  Longitudr- 
at  Sea,  by  an  exact  Theory  of  the  Vari  itton  of  the^Ma:?- 
fietical  Necill*- ;  with  h  Table  of  VariuiipnH  at  the  most 
remarkable  cities  in  Europe,  from  the  year  1600  lo  1860. 
Bj  Zachariah  Williama. 


of  the  atmosphere,  the  e^cts  of  diflferent 

rn  metals,  the  power  of  heat  and  cold  upn» 
matter,  the  chaneei  of  gravitation  and  tae 
hazard  of  concussion,  I  cannot  but  fear  that  they 
will  supply  the  worid  with  another  instance  o( 
fruitless  ingenuity,  though  I  hope  they  wfll  not 
leave  upon  this  country  the  reproach  of  unre- 
warded diligence. 

I  saw  therefore  nothing  on  which  I  could  £& 
with  probability  of  success,  but  the  magnetical 
needle,  an  mstrument  easily  portable,  and  littlv 
subject  to  accidental  injuries,  with  which  the 
sailor  has  had  a  long  acquaintance,  which  he 
will  willingly  study,  and  can  easily  consult 

The  magnetic  needle  from  the  year  1300^ 
when  it  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  fint 
applied  by  John  Goia,  of  Amalphi,  to  the  sea- 
man*s  use,  seems  to  have  been  Ions  thought  tc^ 
point  exactly  to  the  north  and  bou&  by  the  na> 
vigators  of  those  times ;  who  sailing  conimonly 
on  the  calm  Mediterranean,  or  making  only 
short  voyages,  had  no  need  of^  very  accurate  ob- 
servations; and  who,  if  they  ever  transiently 
observed  any  deviations  from  the  meridian, 
either  ascribed  them  to  some  extrinmc  and  aoo- 
dental  cause,  or  willingly  neglected  what  it  was 
not  necessary  to  understand. 

But  when  the  discovery  of  the  new  wmid 
turned  the  attention  of  mankind  upon  the  naval 
sciences,  and  long  courses  required  greater 
niceties  of  practice,  the  variation  of  the  needle 
soon  became  observable,  and  was  recorded  in 
1500  by  Sebastian  Cabot,  a  Portuguese,  who,  at 
the  expense  of  the  king  of  England,  diacovereci 
the  northern  coasts  of  America. 

As  the  next  century  was  a  time  of  naval  ad- 
ventures, it  might  be  expected  that  the  variatioit 
once  observed,  should  have  been  well  studied : 
yet  it  seems  to  have  been  httlo  heeded ;  for  it 
was  supposed  to  he  constant  and  always  the 
same  in  the  same  place,  till  in  1625  Gellibrand 
noted  its  changes,  and  published  hia  observa' 
tions. 

From  this  time  the  philosophical  world  had  a 
new  subject  of  speculation,  and  the  students  of 
magnetism  employed  their  researches  upon  the 
gradual  changes  oi  the  needle's  direction,  or  the 
variations  of  the  variation,  which  have  hitht^to 
appeared  so  desultory  and  capricious,  as  to 
elude  all  the  schemes  which  the  most  fanciful  of 
the  philosopliical  dreamers  could  devise  for  its 
explication.  Any  System  that  could  have  united 
these  tormenting  diversities,  they  seem  inchncd 
t)  have  rcceivea,  and  would  have  contontc-dly 
numbcfod  tho  revolutions  of  a  central  naGnet, 
with  very  lUtle  concern  about  its  existence^ 
could  they  have  assigned  it  any  motion,  or  vicis- 
situde of  motions,  which  could  have  correspond- 
ed with  tho  changes  of  the  needle. 

Yet  upon  this  secret  property  of  magnelism  I 
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ventured  to  build  my  hopea  of  asceitainiog  the 
longitude  at  sea.  I  found  it  undeniably  certain 
that  the  needle  varies  ita  direcUon  in  a  course 
eastward  or  westward  between  any  assignable 
parallels  of  latitude :  and  supposing  nature  to 
be  in  this  as  in  all  other  operations  unifoim  and 
consistent,  I  doubted  not  but  the  variation  pro- 
ceeded in  some  established  method,  though  per- 
napa  too  abstruse  and  complicated  for  human 
comprehension. 

This  difficulty  however  was  to  be  encoun- 
tered ;  and  by  dose  and  steady  perseverance  of 
attention  I  at  last  subdued,  or  thought  myself 
to  have  subdued,  it ;  having  formed  a  regular 
eystem  in  which  all  the  phenomena  seemed  to 
ne  reconciled ;  and  bein^  able  from  the  varia- 
tion in  places  where  it  is  known  to  trace  it  to 
those  where  it  is  unknown ;  or  from  the  past  to 
predict  the  future :  and  oonsequenily  knowing 
the  latitude  and  variation,  to  assign  the  true 
longitude  of  any  place. 

With  this  system  I  came  to  London,  where 
havin^^  laid  my  propcMsals  before  a  number  of 
ingenious  gentlemen,  it  was  agreed  that  during 
the    time   reouired   to  the  completion  of  my 
experiments,  I  should  be  supported  by  a  joint 
subscription  to  be  repaid  out  of  the  reward,  to 
which  tney  concluded  me  entitled.    Among  the 
subscribers    was  Mr.  Rowley,  the  memorable 
constructor  of  the  orrery ;  and  among  my  fa- 
vourers was  the  Lord  Piesley,  a  title  not  unknown 
among  magnetical  philosophers.     I  frequently 
showed  upon  a  globe  of  brass,  experiments  by 
which  my  system  was  confirmed,  at  the  house 
of  Mr.  Rowley,  where  the  learned  and  curious 
of  that  time  generally  assembled^ 

At  this  time  great  expectations  were  raised  by 
Mr.  Whiston,  of  ascertaining  the  longitude  by 
the  inclination  of  the  needle,  which  he  supposed 
to  Increase  or  diminish  regularly.  With  this 
learned  man  I  had  many  conferences,  in  which 
I  endeavored  to  evince  what  he  has  at  last  con- 
fessed in  the  narrative  of  his  life,  the  uncertainty 
and  ineflicacy  of  his  method. 

About  the  year  17S9,  my  subscribers  explained 
my  pretensions  to  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty, 
and  the  Lord  Torrington  declared  my  claim  just 
to  the  reward  assigned  in  the  last  clause  of  the 
act  to  those  who  would  make  discoveries  con- 
ducive to  the  perfection  of  the  art  of  sailing. 
This  he  pressed  with  so  much  warmth,  that  the 
commissioners  agreed  to  lay  my  tables  before 
Sir  Isaac  Newton,  who  excused  himself,  by 
reason  of  his  age,  from  a  regular  examination : 
but  when  he  was  informed  that  I  held  the  varia- 
tbn  at  London  to  be  still  increasing,  which  ho 
and  the  other  philosophers,  his  pupils^  thought 
to  be  then  stationary,  and  on  the  point  of  re- 
gression, he  declared  that  he  believed  my  system 
visionary.  I  did  not  much  murmur  to  be  for  a 
time  overborne  by  that  mighty  name,  even  when 
I  believed  that  the  name  only  was  s^inst  me : 
and  I  have  lived  till  I  am  able  to  promice,  in  my 
favour,  the  testimony  of  time,  the  infiexible 
enemy  of  false  hypotheses  ;  the  only  testimony 
which  it  becomes  human  understanding  to  op- 
pose to  the  authority  of  Newton. 

My  notions  have  indeed  been  since  treated 
with  equal  superciliousness  by  those  who  have 
not  the  same  title  to  confidence  of  decision ;  men 
who,  though  perhaps  very  learned  in  their  own 
■todies,  hayeoadktde  acqufuntance  with  mme. 
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Yet  even  this  may  be  borne  far  better  than  the 
petulance  of  boys  whom  I  have  seen  shoot  up 
mto  philosophers  by  experiments  which  I  have 
bng  since  made  and  neglected,  and  by  improve^ 
ments  which  I  have  so  long  transferred  into 
my  ordinary  practice,  that  I  cannot  remember 
when  I  was  without  them. 

When  Sir  Isaac  Newton  had  declined  the  ofiioe 
assigned  him,  it  was  given  to  Mr.  Molineux,  one 
of  the  commissioners  of  the  Admiralty,  who  en 
gaged  in  it  with  no  great  inclination  to  favour 
me ;  but  however  thought  that  one  of  the  instro* 
ments,  which,  to  confirm  my  own  opinion,  and 
to  confute  Mr*  Whiston's,  I  had  exhibited  to  the 
Admiralty,  so  curious  or  useful,  that  he  surrepti^ 
tiously  copied  it  on  paper,  and   clandestinely 
endeavoured  to  have  it  mutated  by  a  Workman  f<v 
his  own  use. 

This  treatment   naturally  produced  remoil 
strances  and  altercations,  wnidi  indeed  did  net 
continue  long,  for  Mr.  Molineux  died  soon  afiei^ 
wards,*  and  my  proposals  were  for  a  timef(»« 
gotten. 

I  will  not  however  accuse  him  of  designing  to 
condemn  me,  without  a  trial ;  for  he  demanded 
a  portion  of  my  tables  to  be  tried  in  a  voyage 
to  America,  which  I  then  thought  I  had  reason 
to  refuse  him,  not  yet  knowing  how  difficult  it 
was  to  obtain,  on  any  terms,  an  actual  exami* 
nation. 

About  this  tune  the  theory  of  Dr.  Halley  wae 
the  chief  subject  of  mathematical  conversation; 
and  though  f  could  not  but  consider  him  as  too 
much  a  rival  to  be  appealed  to  as  a  judce,  yet 
his  reputation  determined  me  to  solicit  his  ao^* 
()uaintance  and  hazard  his  opinion.  I  Was 
introduced  to  him  by  Mr.  Lowthorp  and  Dr. 
Desaguliers,  and  put  my  tables  into  nis  hands ; 
which,  afler  having  had  them  about  twenty  days 
under  consideration,  he  returned  in  tlie  presence 
of  the  learned  Mr.  Macliin,  and  many  other 
skilful  men,  with  an  entreaty  that  J  would  publUh 
them  speedily;  for  I  should  do  n^nite  service  to 
mankind. 

It  is  one  of  the  melancholy  pleasures  of  an 
old  man,  to  recollect  the  kindness  of  friends, 
whose  kindness  he  shall  experience  no  more* 
I  have  now  none  left  to  favour  my  studies;  and 
therefore  naturally  turn  my  thoughts  on  those 
b^  whom  I  was  favoured  in  better  days;  and  I 
hope  the  vanity  of  age  may  be  forgiven,  when 
I  declare  that  I  can  boast  among  my  friends, 
almost  every  name  of  my  time  that  is  now  re. 
membered:  and  that  in  that  great  period  of 
mathematical  competition  scarce  any  man  ftiiled 
to  appear  as  my  defender,  who  did  not  appear  as 
my  antagonist 

DY  these  friends  I  was  encouraged  to  exhibit 
to  the  Royal  Society,  an  ocular  proof  of  the 
reasonableness  of  mv  theory,  by  a  sphere  of 
iron,  on  which  a  small  compass  moved  in  vari- 
ous directions,  exhibited  no  imperfect  system  of 
magnetical  attraction.  The  experiment  was 
shown  by  Mr.  Hawkesbee,  and  tne  explanation 
with  which  it  was  accompanied,  was  read  by 
Dr.  Mortimer.  I  received  the  thanks  of  the 
society ;  and  was  solicited  to  reposit  my  theory 
properly  sealed  and  attested  amon^  their  ar- 
chives, for  the  information  of  posterity.  I  am 
informed,  that  this  whole  transaction  is  recorded 
in  their  minutes. 

After  this  I  withdrew  firom  public  notice^ 
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•nd  applied  myaelf  wholly  to  the  continuadon 
of  my  experiments,  the  confirmation  of  mv 
■ystem,  and  the  completion  of  my  tables,  with 
no  other  companion  than  Mr.  Gray,  -who  shared 
all  my  studies  and  amusements,  and  used  to  re- 
pay my  conwiunications  of  mas^nctism,  with  his 
discoveries  in  electricity.  Thtis  I  proceeded 
with  incessant  dili^;ence ;  and  perhaps  in  the 
zeal  of  inquiry  did  not  sufficiently  reflect  on 
the  mlent  encroachments  of  time,  or  remember, 
that  no  man  is  in  more  danger  of  doing  little, 
than  he  who  flatters  himself  with  abiUties  to  do 
alL  When  I  was  forced  out  of  my  retirement, 
%  came  loaded  with  the  infirmities  of  age,  to 
struggle  with  the  difficulties  of  a  narrow  fortune, 
cut  ofif  by  the  blindness  of  my  daughter  from 
the  only  assistance  which  I  ever  had ;  deprived 
by  time  of  my  patron  and  friends,  a  kmd  of 
stranger  in  a  new  world,  w'here  curiosity  is  now 
diverted  to  other  objects,  and  where,  having  no 
means  of  ingratiating  my  labours,  I  stand  the 
sin^e  votary  of  an  obsolete  science,  the  scoff*  of 
puny  pupils  of  puny  philosophers. 

Intnis  state  of  dereliction  and  depression,  I 
liaye  behueathed  to  posterity  the  following  table ; 
which,  if  time  shall  verify  my  conjectures,  will 
show  that  the  variation  was  once  Known;  and' 
that  mankind  had  once  within  their  reach  an  easy 
method  of  discovering  the  longitude. 

I  will  not  however  engage  to  maintain,  that 
•11  my 'numbers  are  theoretically  and  minutely 
exact ;  I  have  not  endeavoured  at  such  degrees 
of  accuracy  as  pnly  distract  inquiry  witiiout 
benefiting  pi-actice.  The  quantity  of  the  varia- 
tion has  oeen  settled  peirtly  by  instruments,  and 
partly  4>y  computation ;  instruments  must  al- 
ways partake  of  the  imperfection  of  the  eyes  and 
hands  of  those  that  make,  and  of  those  that  use 
them ;  and  computation,  till  it  has  been  recti- 
fied by  experiment  is  always  in  danger  of  some 
omission  m  the  premises,  or  some  error  in  the 
deduction. 

It  must  be  observed,  in  the  use  of  this  table, 
that  though  I  name  particular  cities  for  the  sake 
of  exciting  attention,  yet  the  tables  are  adjusted 
only  to  longitude  and  latitude.  Thus  when  I 
predict  that  at  Prague,  the  variation  will  in  the 
▼ear  1800  be  24  W.  I  intend  to  sav,  that  it  will 
De  such  if  Prague  be,  as  I  have  placed  it,  after 
the  best  geographers,  m  longitude  14  SO'  E.  la- 


titude 50  40^;  but  that  this  is  its  true  ritnalion, 
I  cannot  be  certain.  The  latitude  of  many  places 
is  unknown,  and  the  longitude  is  known  of  verv 
few ;  and  even  those  who  are  unacquainted  with 
science,  will  be  convinced  tliat  it  is  not  easilY  to 
be  found,  when  they  are  told  how  many  degrees 
Dn  Halley,  and  the  French  mathematicians, 
place  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  distant  from  each 
other. 

Those  who  would  pursue  this  inquiry  with 
philosophical  nicety,  must  likewise  procure  bet- 
ter needles  than  those  commonly  in  use.  The 
needle,  which  after  long  experience  I  recom- 
mend to  mariners,  must  be  of  pure  steel,  the 
spines  and  the  cap  of  one  piece,  tho  whole  length 
three  inches,  each  spine  containing  four  grains 
and  a  half  of  steel,  and  the  cap  thirteen  grains 
and  a  half. 

The  common  needles  are  so  ill  formed,  or  so 
unskilfully  suspended,  that  they  are  affected  by 
many  causes  besides  magnetism:  and  among 
other  inconveniences  have  given  occasion  to  the 
idle  dream  of  a  horary  variation. 

I  doubt  not  but  particular  ^aces  may  produce 
exceptions  to  my  system.  There  may  be,  in 
many  parts  of  the  earth,  bodies  which  obstruct 
or  intercept  the  general  influence  of  magnetism ; 
but  those  interruptions  do  not  infringe  the  the- 
ory. It  is  allowed,  that  water  will  run  down 
a  declivity,  though  sometimes  a  strong  wind 
may  force  it  upwards.  It  is  granted,  that  the 
sun  gives  light  at  noon,  thou^  in  certain  con- 
junctions it  may  suffer  an  eclipse. 

These  causes,  whatever  they  are,  that  mter- 
rupt  the  course  of  the  magnetical  powers,  are 
least  likely  to  be  found  in  the  great  ocean,  when 
tho  earth,  with  all  its  minerals,  is  secluded  from 
the  compass  by  the  vast  body  of  uniform  water. 
So  that  this  method  of  finding  the  longitude^ 
with  a  happy  contrariety  to  ell  others,  is  roost 
easy  and  practicable  at  sea. 

This  method,  therefore,  I  recommend  to  the 
study  and  prosecution  of  the  sailor  and  philo* 
sopher ;  and  the  appendant  specimen  I  exhibit 
to  the  candid  examination  of  the  maritime  na- 
tions, as  a  specimen  of  a  general  table,  showing 
the  variation  at  all  times  and  places  for  the  whole 
revolution  of  the  magnetic  ^les^  which  I  have 
long  ago  besun,  and,  with  just  encouragement, 
should  have  long  ago  completed. 
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CONSTRUCTION  OF  BLACKFRIARS  BRIDGE: 


IN  THRKB  LETTERS,  TO.  THB  FRIKTUR  OF  THE  OAZBTTEBR. 
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The  Plans  which  have  heen  offered  by  differ- 
tnt  archilects,  of  different  reputation  and  abili- 
ties, for  the  construction  of  the  Brid^  intended 
to  be  built  at  Black0iars,  are,  by  uie  rciection 
of  the  greater  part,  now  reduced  to  a  small  num- 
ber ;  in  which  small  number,  three  are  supposed 
to  be  much  superior  to  the  rest;  bo  that  only 
three  architects  are  now  properly  competitors  for 
(he  honour  of  th»  great  employment ;  hy  two  of 
whom  are  proposed  semidrculttr,  and  by  the  other 
eUipiical  ardCu, 

The  question  is,  thereibre,  whether  an  ellipti- 
cal or  semicircular  arch  is  to  be  preferred  7 

The  first  excellence  of  a  bridge  built  for  com* 
merce  over  a  large  river,  is  strength  ;  for  a  bridge 
which  cannot  stand,  however  beautiful,  will  boast 
its  beauty  but  a  little  while  ;  the  stronger  arch  is 
therefore  to  be  preferred,  and  much  more  to  be 
preferred,  if  with  greater  strength  it  has.  greater 
beauty. 

Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  matlie- 
matical  principles  of  architecture,  are  not  many ; 
and  yet  fewer  are  thev  who  will,  upon  any  single 
occasion,  endure  any  laborious  stsftch  of  tliaught, 
or  harass  their  minds  with  unaccustomed  inves- 
tigations. We  shall  therefore  attempt  to  show 
the  toeaknesa  of  tke  elliptical  arclij  by  arguments 
which  appear  simply  to  common  reason,,  and 
which  will  yet  stand  the  test  of  geometriciii  ex- 
]|mination. 

All  arches  have  a  certain  degree  of  weakness. 
No  hollaw  building  can  be  equally  strong  with  a 
solid  mass,  of  wmch  every  upper  part  presses 
perpendicularly  upon  the  lower.  Any  weight 
laid  upon  the  top  of  an  arcli^  has  a  tendency  to 
force  that  top  into  the  vacuity  below ;  and  the 
arch  thus  loaded  on  the  top,  stands  only  because 
the  stones  that  form  it,  being  wider  in  thi^  upper 
than  in  the  lower  parts,  that  part  that  fills  a 
wider  space  cannot  fall  through  a  sp^ce  less 
wide ;  but  the  force  which  laid  upon  a  qat  would 
press  directly  downwards,  is  dispersed  each  way 
10  a  lateral  direction,  as  the  parts  of  a  beam  are 
pushed  out  lo  the  right  and  left  by  a  wedge  driven 
DQtwecn  them.  In  proportion  as  the  stones  are 
nider  at  the  top  than  at  the  bottom,  they  can 
less  easily  be  forced  downwards,  and  as  their 
lateral  surfaces  tend  more  from  the  centre  to  each 
side,  to  80  much  more  is  the  pressure  directed 
laterally  towards  the  piers,  and  so  much  less  per- 
pendicularly towards  the  vacuity. 
Upon  this  plain  principle  the  semicircular  arch 


maybe  demoostiated  to  excel  in  iticDgth  the 
elliptical  arch,  which  approaching  nearer  to  m 
straight  Une,  must  be  constructed  with  stones 
whose,  diminution  downwards  is  very  litde,  and 
of  which  the  pressure  is- almost  perpendicular. 

It  has  yet  been  sometimes  asserted  by  haitiy 
i^orance,  that  the  elliptical  arch  is  stronger  than 
the  semicircular;  or  in  other  terms,  that  any 
mass  is  more  strongly  supported  the  less  it  rests 
upon  the  supporters.  If  the  elliptical  arch  be 
equally  strong  with  the  semicircular,  that  is,  if  an 
arch,  by  approaching  to  a  straight  line,  loses 
none  of  its  stability,  it  will  follow,  that  all  arcu- 
ation  is  useless,  and  that  the  bridge  may  at  last 
without  any  inconvenience,  consist  of  stone  laid 
in  straight  lines  from  pillar  to  pillar.  But  if  a 
straight  line  will  bear  no  weight,  which  is  evi- 
dent at  the  first  view,  it  is  plain  likewise,  that  an 
ellipsis  will  bear  very  little  ;  and  that  as  the  arolv 
is  more  curved,  its  strength  is  increased. 

Having  thus  evineed  the  superior  strength  of 
the  semicircular  arch,  we  have  sufficiently  proved, 
that  it  ought  to  be  preferred  ;  but  to  leave  no  oiK 
jection  unpreventca,  we  think  it  proper  likeiKise 
lo  observe,  that  the  elliptical  arch  must  always 
appear  to  want  elevation  and  dignity ;  and  that 
it  beauty  be  to  be  determined  by  suffrages,  the 
ellipticiil  arch  will  have  little  to  boast,  since  the 
only  bridge  of  that  kind  has  now  stood  two  huti' 
drtd  years  without  imitation. 

If  in  opposition  to  these  arguments^  and  in  d^ 
fiance  ai  once  of  right  reason  and  general  au- 
thority, the  elliptical  arch  should  at  last  be  chosen, 
what  will  the  world  believe,  than  that  some  other 
motive  than  reason  influenced  the  determination  ? 
And  some  degree  of  partiality  cannot  but  be  sus- 
pected by  him,  who  has  been  told  that  one  of  the 
nidges  appointed  to  decide  this  question,  is  Mr. 
M — ^11 — r,  who  bavins  by  ignorance,  or  thought^ 
lessness,  aheady  pretecred  the  elliptical  arch*  wiff 
probably  think  himself  obliged  to  maintain  his 
own  judgment,  though  his  opinion  will  avail  but 
little  with  the  public,  when  it  is  known  that  Mr. 
S-^ps — n  declares  it  to  be  false. 

He  that  in  the  list  of  the  committee  chosen  for 
the  superin tendency  of  the  bridge^  reads  many 
of  the  most  illustrious  names  of  this  e;reat  city, 
will  hope  that  the  greater  number  will  hare  more 
reverence  for  the  opinion  of  posterity,  than  to 
disgrace  themselves,  and  the  metropolis  of  the 
kingdom,  in  compliaince  with  any  man,  who,  in- 
stead of  voting,  aspires  to  dictate,  perhaps  with- 
out any  claim  to  such  superiority,  either  by  great- 
ness of  birth,  dignity  of  employment,  extent  of 
knowledge,  or  largeness  of  fortune. 
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Sn,  Dec,  Slk,  1759« 

In  questions  of  general  concern,  there  it  no 
law  of  government  or  rule  of  decency,  that  for- 
bids open  examination  and  public  discussion.  I 
■hall  therefore  not  betray,  by  a  mean  apology, 
that  right  which  no  man  has  power,  and,  I  sup- 
pose, no  wise  man  has  desired  to  refuse  me  ;  but 
shall  consider  the  Letter  published  by  you  last 
Friday,  in  defence  of  Mr.  M— »s*  design  for  a 
pew  bridge. 

Mr.  MT— —  proposes  elliptical  arches.  It  has 
been  objected  that  elUpticiu  arches  are  weak: 
and  therefore  improper  for  a  bridge  of  oommerce, 
m  1  country  where  greater  weights  are  ordina- 
rily carried  by  land  than  perhaps  in  any  other 
part  of  the  world.  That  there  is  an  cUiptical 
bridge  at  Florence  is  allowed,  but  the  objeUors 
maintain,  that  its  siftbility  is  so  much  doubted, 
that  carts  are  not  pennittea  to  pass  over  it 

To  this  no  answer  is  made,  but  that  it  was 
built  for  coaches ;  and  if  it  had  been  built  fhr 
carts,  it  would  have  been  made  stronger :  thus 
•11  the  ooutrovertists  a^e,  that  the  bridge  is  too 
weak  for  carts ;  and  it  is  of  little  imporianoc, 
whether  carts  are  prohibited  becau9e  the  bridge 
Is  weaki  or  whether  the  architect,  knowing  that 
oarts  were  prohibited,  voluntarily  eonstructed  a 
weak  bridg&  The  instability  of  the  elliptical 
arch  has  l^n  sufficiently  proved  by  argument, 
luid  Ammanutt*B  attempt  has  proved  it  by  ez- 
ampleb 

The  iron  rail,  whether  gilt  or  varnished,  ap- 
pears to  me  unworthv  of  debate^  I  8upp<»e 
QVQry  judicious  eye  will  discern  it  to  be  minute 
and  trifling,  equally  unfit  to  make  a  part  of  a 
great  design,  whatever  be  its  colour.  I  shall  only 
observe  how  little  the  writer  understands  his  own 
positions,  when  he  recommends  it  to  be  cast  in 
whole  pieces  from  pier  to  pier.  That  iron  forged 
is  stronger  than  iron  cast,  every  smith  oein  in- 
ftirm  him ;  and  if  it  be  cast  in  large  pieces,  the 
fracture  of  a  single  bar  must  be  repaired  by  a 
Qew  piece. 

The  abrupt  rise  which  is  feared  from  firm  cir- 
cular arches,  may  be  easily  prevented,  by  a  little 
extension  of  the  abutment  at  each  end,  which 
will  take  away  the  objection,  and  add  almost 
nothing  to  the  expense. 

The  whole  of  the  argument  in  fhvour  of  Mr. 
M— '-'^  is  only  that  there  is  an  elliptical  bridge 
at  Florence,  and  an  iron  balustrade  at  Rome ; 
the  bridffe  is  owned  to  be  weak,  and  the  iron 
balustraae  we  consider  as  mean ;  and  are  loth 
that  our  own  country  should  unite  two  follies  in 
a  public  work. 

The  arcliitrave  of  Perault,  which  has  been 
pompously  produced,  bears  nothing  but  its  en- 
tablature ;  and  is  so  far  from  owing  its  support 
to  the  artful  section  of  the  stone,  that  it  is  held 
tittether  by  cramps  of  iron ;  to  which  I  am  afraid 

Ad&.  M '  must  have  recourse,  if  he  persists  in 

his  ellipsig,  or,  to  use  the  words  of  his  vindicator, 
forms  his  arch  of  four  segments  of  circles  drawn 
from  four  different  centres. 

That  Mr.  M obtained  the  priase  of  the 

architecture  at  Rome,  a  few  months  ago,  is  will- 
ingly confessed;  nor  do  his  opponents  doubt 
that  he  obtained  it  by  deserving  it.    May  he 

•  Mr.  Mjine. 


continue  to  obtain  whatever  he  dewnres )  bat  Ist 
it  not  be  presumed  that  a  prize  granted  at  Rome, 
implies  an  iiresistible  degree  of  skilU  The  ooib- 
petition  is  only  between  boys,  and  the  prize  prea 
to  excite  laudable  industry,  not  to  rewardcon- 
summate  excellence^  Nor  will  the  sufiEmge  of 
the  Romans  much  advance  any  name  ai 


those  who  know,  what  no  man  of  science  wi 
deny,  that  architecture  has  for  some  time  dege- 
nerated at  Rome  to  thS  lowest  state,  and  that  ttis 
Pantheon  i»now  defonaed  by  petty  decokatiiQtik 
I  am,  Sar,  yours,  &C,  ^ 


U^TTEK  m. 

Dec.  ISik,  1799. 

It  is  the  common  fate  of  erroneoos  pontien^ 
that  they  are  betrayed  by  defence,  and  obsciuea 
by  explanation  j  tfaiat  their  authors  deviate  from 
the  main  question  into  incidental  dis(|uiaitoon9^ 
and  raise  a  mist  where  they  should  let  m  UsfaL 

Of  all  these  concomitants  of  errors,  the  Letter 
of  Dec.  10th,  in  favour  of  elliptical  arches^  has 
afforded  examples.  A  great  part  of  it  is  spent 
upon  digressions.  The  writer  allows,  that  tka 
first  excelUnce  of  a  bridge  is  wndoubtedbf  strei^gtk: 
but  this  concession  aflbrds  him  an  opportunity  of 
;  telling  us,  that  strength,  or  provision  oeainst  d^ 
cay,  has  its  limits ;  and  of  mentioning  tne  Mouh 
ment  and  Cupola,  without  any  advance  towards 
evidence  or  argument. 

The  jirsf  excdlenee  of  a  bridge  i»now  allowed 
to  be  strength  ;  and  it  has  been  asserted,  that  a 
semi-ellipsis  has  less  strength  than  a  semicircie^ 
To  this  he  first  answers,  that  prmUng  this  posi<* 
lion  for  a  momentf  the  semi-ellipsis  may  yet  nave 
strength  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  commerce^ 
This  grant,  which  was  made  out  for  a  moment, 
needed  not  to  have  been  made  at  all ;  for  before 
he  concludes  his  Letter,  he  undertakes  to  prove 
that  the  eUipticfll  arch  must  in  aU  respects  be  supt^ 
rior  in  strengtkio  the  semUircie,  For  this  dann^ 
assertion  he  made  way  by  the  intennediate  para- 
graphs ;  in  which  he  observes,  that  the  convexity 
of  a  semuellipsis  may  be  inereased  at  irtS  to  any  de-K 
gree  that  strength  may  require :  which  is,  that  an 
elliptical  arch  may  be  made  less  elliptical,  to.  be 
made  less  weak  ;  or  that  an  arch,  which  by  its 
elliptical  form  is  superior  in  strength  to  the  semi^ 
circle,  may  become  ahnost  as  strong  as  a  serni^ 
circle,  by  being  made  almost  semicircular. 

That  the  lon^r  diameter  of  an  ellipsis  may  be 
shortened,  till  it  shall  differ  little  from  a  circle,  is 
indisputably  true;  but  why  should  the  writer 
fbrget  the  semicircle  dififers  as  little  from  such  an 
ellipsis  ?  It  seems  that  the  difference,  whether 
small  or  great,  is  to  the  advantage  of  the  sem^ 
circle ;  for  he  does  not  promise  that  the  elliptica] 
arch,  with  all  the  convexity  that  his  imagination 
(vin  confer,  will  stand  without  cramps  ofiron^  and 
melted  lead,  and  large  stones,  and  a  very  thick  ardt; 
assistances  which  the  semioirde  does  not  require, 
and  which  can  be  yet  less  required  by  a  semi 
ellipsis,  which  is  in  stf  respects  superior  in 
strength. 

Of  a  man  who  loves  opposition  so  welL  as  to 
be  thus  at  variance  with  himsetl^  little  doubt  csa 
be  made  of  his  contrariety  to  others ;  nor  do  I 
think  myself  entitled  to  complain  of  disregard 
from  one,  with  wlMm  Che  pernxinances  of  amn 
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t^nitjr  have  «o  UttU  toeigkt:  ytit  in  deftanoe  of 
«11  this  oontemptacNis  saperiority,  I  must  a^ain 
9eoture  to  declare,  that  a  atrmglU  Une  will  hear 
no  weight;  being  conviiiccd,  that  not  even  the 
aoience  of  Vasari  can  moke  that  forra  strong 
-which  the  laws  of  nature  have  condemned  to 
weakness.  By  the  position,  that  s  straigfU  Une 
will  bear  noUUngy  n  meant,  that  it  reeeiveanio 
Mrengthfrwn  tiraightneu;  for  that  many  bodies, 
laid  in  straight  lines,  will  s^ipport  weight  by  the 
icohesion  of  their  parts,  every  one  has  found,  who 
has  seen  dishes  on  a  shelf,  or  a  thief  upon  the 
gallows.  It  is  not  denied,  that  stones  may  be  so 
•crushed  together  by  enormous  pressure  on  each 
side,  that  a  heavy  mass  may  safely  be  laid  upon 
&em;  but  the  stren^h  must  be  derived  merely 
tfrom  the  lateral  resistance;  and  the  line  so 
loaded  will  be  itself  part  of  the  load. 

The  semi-elliptical  arch  has  one  recommenda^ 
lion  yet  unexaasined ;  we  are  told  that  it  is  dif- 


ficult of  execution.  Why  dificutty  should  ba 
chosen  for  its  own  sake,  I  am  not  able  to  dis* 
cover ;  but  it  must  not  be  foraotten,  that  as  the 
convexity  is  increased,  the  difficulty  is  lessened ; 
and  I  know  not  well  whether  this  writer,  who 
appears  equally  ambitious  of  difficulty  and  stu- 
dious of  strength,  will  wish  to  increase  the  con- 
vexity for  the  gain  of  strength,  or  to  lessen  it  for 
the  love  of  difficulty. 

The  friend  of  Mr.  M— ^,  however  he  may 
be  mistaken  in  some  of  his  opinions,  does  not 
want  the  appearance  of  reason,  when  he  prefers 
facts  to  theories ;  and  that  I  may  not  dismiss  the 
question  without  some  appeal  to  facts,  I  will  bor- 
row an  example,  suggested  by  a  great  artist,  and 
reoommended  to  those  who  may  still  doubt  which 
of  Uie  two  arches  is  the  stronger,  to  press  an  egg 
first  on  the  ends,  and  then  upon  the  sides.  I  am. 
Sir,  yours,  fco. 


SOME    THOUGHTS    ON    AGRICULTURE, 
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Wrra  AN  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  HONOUR  DUE  TO  AN  ENOU8H  FARMER 
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AoRicuLTURB,  in  the  primeval  ages,  was  the 
common  parent  of  traffic :  for  the  opulence  of  man- 
kind then  consisted  in  cattle,  and  the  product  of 
tillage;  which  are  now  verv  essential  for  the 
promotion  of  trade  in  general,  but  more  particu- 
larly so  to  such  nations  as  are  most  abundant  in 
catUe,  com,  and  fruits.  The  labour  of  the  farmer 
ffMe&  employment  to  the  manufacturer,  and  yields 
a  support  for  the  other  parts  of  the  community : 
it  is  now  the  spring  which  sets  the  whole  grand 
machine  of  commerce  in  motion ;  and  the  sail 
could  not  be  spread  without  the  assistance  of  the 
plough.  But  though  the  farmers  are  of  such 
utility  in  a  state,  we  find  them  in  general  too 
much  disregarded  among  the  politer  kind  of  peo- 
ple in  the  present  age ;  while  we  cannot  help  ob- 
serving the  honour  that  antiquity  has  always 
paid  to  the  profession  of  the  husbandman  ;  which 
naturally  leads  us  into  some  reflections  upon  that 
occasion. 

Though  mines  of  gold  and  silver  should  be  ex- 
hausted, and  the  species  made  of  them  lost; 
though  diamonds  and  pearls  should  remain  con- 
cealed in  the  bowels  or  the  earthy  and  the  womb 
of  the  sea;  though  commerce  with  strangers  be 
prohiUted ;  though  all  arts  which  have  no  other 
object  than  splendour  and  embellishment,  should 
be  abolished  ;  yet  the  fertility  of  the  earth  alone 
would  aflford  an  abundant  supply  for  the  occa- 
sions of  an  industrious  people,  by  furnishing  8ub< 
sisicnce  for  them,  and  such  armies  as  should  be 
mustered  in  their  defence.  We,  therefore,  ought 
not  to  be  surprised,  that  agriculture  was  in  so 
much  honour  among  the  ancients :  for  it  ought 
*  rather  to  seem  wonderful  that  it  should  ever 


cease  to  1>e  bo,  and  that  the  most  necessary  aiul 
moflt  indispensable  of  all  professions  should  hava 
fallen  into  any  contempt 

Agriculture  was  in  no  part  of  the  woridin 
higher  consideration  than  Egypt,  whevi  it  was 
the  particular  object  of  government  and  policy ; 
nor  was  any  country  ever  better  peopled,  richer, 
or  more  powerful  -  The  Satraptti  among  the  As- 
syrians and  Persians,  were  rewarded,  if  the  lands 
in  their  governments  were  well  cultivated ;  but 
were  punished,  if  that  part  of  their  duty  was  ne* 
glected.  Africa  abounded  in  com,  but  the  most 
fiimous  countries  were  Thraoe,  Sardinia,  and 
Sicily. 

Cato,  the  censor,  has  justly  called  Sicily  the 
magazine  and  nursing  mother  of  the  Roman  pec- 
pie,  who  were  supplied  from  thence  with  almost 
all  their  corn,  both  for  the  use  of  the  city,  and 
the  subsistence  of  her  armies:  though  we  also 
find  in  Lavy,  that  the  Romans  received  no  incon- 
siderable quantities  of  com  from  Sardinia,  But, 
when  Rome  had  made  herself  mistress  of  Caiw 
thage  and  Alexandria,  Africa  and  E^gypt  became 
her  storehouses :  for  thoee  cities  sent  such  nu* 
merous  fleets  every  year,  freighted  with  com,  to 
Rome,  that  Alexandria  alone  annually  supplied 
twenty  millions  of  bushels :  and,  when  the  har> 
vest  happened  to  fail  in  one  of  these  provinces, 
the  other  eame  in  to  its  aid,  and  supported  the 
metropolis  of  the  world;  which,  without  this 
supply,  would  have  been  in  danger  of  perishing 
by  tanune.  Rome  actually  saw  nerselr  reduced 
to  this  condition  under  Augustus ;  for  there  re- 
mained only  three  days'  provision  of  com  in  the 
city ;  and  that  priaoa  was  so  full  of  tendemMR 
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Ibr  the  people,  that  he  had  resolved  to  poison 
himadf,  if  ine  expected  fleets  did  not  amye  be- 
lore  the  ezpi>«tion  of  that  time ;  bat  they  came, 
and  the  preserration  of  the  Romans  was  attri- 
boteo  to  the  ^d  fortune  of  their  emperor ;  but 
wise  precautions  were  taken  to  avoid  the  like 
danger  for  the  future. 

W  hen  the  seat  of  empire  was  transplanted  to 
Constantinople,  that  city  was  supplied  in  the 
same  manner;  and  when  the  emperor  Septimius 
Severus  died,  there  was  com  in  me  public  maga- 
zines for  seven  years,  expending  daily  75,000 
bushela  in  bread,  for  600,000  men. 

The  ancients  were  no  less  industrious  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  vine  than  in  that  of  com,  though 
they  applied'  themselves  to  it  later:  for  Noah 
planted  it  by  order,  and  discovered  the  use  that 
might  be  made  of  the  fruit,  by  pressing  out  and 
preserving  the  juice.  The  vine  was  carried  by 
the  offspring  of  Noah  into  the  several  countries 
of  the  world :  but  Asia  was  the  first  to  expe- 
rience the  sweets  of  this  gift :  from  whence  it 
was  imparted  to  Europe  and  Africa.  Greece 
•nd- Italy,  which  were  distinguished  in  so  many 
other  respects,  were  particularly  so  by  the  ex- 
cellency of  their  wines.  Greece  was  most  cele- 
brated for  the  wines  of  Cyprus,  Liesbos,  and 
Chio ;  the  former  of  which  is  in  great  esteem  at 
present :  though  the  cultivation  of  the  vine  lias 
oeen  generally  suppressed  in  the  Turkish  domi- 
nions. As  the  Koman9  were  indebted  lo  the 
Grecians  for  the  arts  and  sciences,  so  were  they 
likewise  for  the  improvement  of  their  wines ;  tlie 
best  of  which  were  produced  in  the  country  of 
Capua,  and  were  called  the  Massick,  Calenian, 
Formian,  Cscuban,  and  Faleraian,  so  much 
celebrated  by  Horace.  Domitian  passed  an  edict 
for  destroying  all  the  vines,  and  that  no  more 
should  be  planted  throughout  the  greatest  part  of 
tlie  west ;  which  continued  almost  two  hundred 
years  afterwards,  when  the  emperor  Probus  em- 
ployed his  soldiers  in  planting  vines  in  Europe, 
m  the  same  manner  as  Hannibal  had  formerly 
employed  his  troops  in  planting  olive-trees  in 
Africa.  Some  of  the  ancients  have  endeavoured 
lo  prove,  that  the  cultivation  of  vines  is  more  be- 
neficial than  any  other  kind  of  husbandry :  but, 
if  this  was  thought  so  in  the  time  of  Columella,  it 
is  very  different  at  present ;  nor  were  all  the  an- 
tients  of  his  opinion,  for  several  gave  the  prefer- 
ence to  pasture  lands. 

The  breeding  of  cattle  has  always  been  con- 
sidered as  an  important  part  of  agriculture.  The 
riches  of  Abraham,  Laban,  and  Job,  consisted  in 
their  flocks  and  herds.  We  also  find  from  Lati- 
nus  in  Virgil,  and  Ulysses  in  Homer,  tiiat  the 
wealth  of  those  princes  consisted  in  cattle.  It 
was  likewise  the  same  among  the  Romans,  till 
the  introduction  of  money,  which  put  a  value 
upon  commodities,  and  established  a  new  kind 
of  barter,  Varro  has  not  disdained  to  give  an 
extensive  account  of  all  the  boasts  that  are  of 
any  use  to  the  country,  either  for  tillage,  breed, 
carriage,  or  other  conveniences  of  man.  And 
Calo,  the  censor,  was  of  opinion,  that  the  feed- 
ing of  cattle  was  the  most  certain  and  speedy 
method  of  enriching  a  country. 

Luxury,  avarice,  injustice,  violence,  and  am- 
bition, take  up  their  ordinary  residence  in  po- 
pulous cities ;  while  the  hard'  and  laborious  life 
of  th^  husbandman  will  not  admit  of  these  vices. 
The  hoaest  fanner  lives  ki  a  wise  and  happy 


state,  which  inclines  hira  to  justice,  teinperuios^ 
sobriety,  sincerity,  and  every  viitae  that  caa 
dignify  human  nature.  This  gave  room  for  the 
poets  to  feign,  that  Astrea,  tlie  goddess  of  jus- 
tice, bad  her  last  residence  among  husbandmen, 
before  she  quitted  the  earth.  Hesiod  and  Virgil 
have  brought  the  assistance  of  the  mnses  in 
praise  of  agriculture.  Kings,  generals,  and 
philosophers,  have  not  thought  it  unworthy  their 
birth,  rank,  and  genius,  to  leave  precepts  to  pos- 
terity upon  the  utility  of  the  husbandman^s  pro- 
fession. H  iero.  Attains,  and  Archclaua,  lungs  ot 
Syracuse,  Pergamus,  and  Cappadocia,  luive  com- 
posed books  for  supporting  and  augmenting  the 
fertihty  of  their  different  countries..  The  Car- 
thaginian general  Mago  wrote  twenty-eight  vo- 
lumes upon  this  subiect ;  and  Cato^  the  censor, 
followed  his  example.  Nor  have  Plato,  Xe- 
nophon,  and  Aristotle,  omitted  this  article,  whidi 
makes  an  essential  part  of  their  poHtica.  And 
Cicero,  sneaking  of  the  writings  of  Xenophon, 
says,  "  How  fully  and  excellently  does  he,  in 
that  book  called  his  *  (Economics,'  set  out  the 
advantages  of  husbandry,  and  a  country  life  <" 

When  Britain  was  subject  to  the  Romans,  die 
annually  supplied  tliem  with  great  quantities  of 
com;  and  the  Isle  of  Anglesea  was  then  looked 
upon  as  the  granary  for  ue  western  provinces; 
but  the  Britons,  both  under  the  Romans  and 
Saxons,  were  employed  like  slaves  at  the  pkMVEfa. 
On  the  intermixture  of  the  Danes  and  Normans, 
possessions  were  better  regulated,  and  the  state 
of  vassalage  gradually  declined,  till  it  was  en- 
tirely worn  o^  under  the  reigns  of  Heniy  VU. 
and  Edward  VI. ;  for  they  hurt  the  old  nobifity 
by  favouring  the  commons,  who  grew  rich  by 
trade,  and  purchased  estat^ 

The  wines  of  France,  Portugal,  and  Spain, 
are  now  the  best;  while  Italy  can  only  boast  ot 
the  wine  made  in  Tuscany.  The  breeding  of 
cattle,  is  now  chiefly  conHned  to  Denmarit  and 
Ireland.  The  corn  of  Sicily  is  still  is  in  great  es- 
teem, as  well  as  what  is  produced  in  the  northern 
countries:  but  England  is  the  happiest  spot  in 
the  universe  for  all  the  principal  Kinds  ot  agri- 
culture, and  especially  its  great  produc  ^  of  com. 

The  improvement  of  our  landed  estates,  is 
the  enrichment  of  the  kingdom;  for,  without 
this,  how  could  we  carry  on  our  manufactures, 
or  prosecute  our  commerce  7  We  should  look 
upon  the  English  farmer  as  the  most  usefvL 
member  of  society.  His  arable  grounds  not 
only  supply  his  fellow-subjects  with  all  kinds  of- 
the  best  grain,  hut  his  industry  enables  him  to 
export  great  <|^uantitics  to  other  kingdoms,  which 
might  otherwise  starve:  particulany  Spain  and* 
Portuoral ;  for  in  one  year,  there  have  been  ex- 
ported 51,520  quarters  of  barley,  219,781  of  malt, 
1,920  of  oatmeal,  1,329  of  ire,  and  153,343  of 
wheat;  the  bounty  on  which  amounted  to 
72,433  pounds.  What  a  fund  of  treasure  arises 
from  his  pasture  lands,  which  breed  such  innu- 
merable nocks  of  sheep,  and  afK>rd  such  fine 
herds  of  cattle,  to  feed  Britons,  and  clothe  man- 
kind !  He  rears  flax  and  hemp  for  the  making 
of  linen ;  while  his  plantations  of  apples  aira 
hops  supply  him  with  generous  kinds  ot  h^uors. 

The  land-tax,  when  at  four  shillings  in  the 
pound,  produces  2,000,000  pounds  a  year.  This 
arises  from  the  labour  of  the  husbandman:  it  is 
a  great  sum :  but  how  greatly  is  it  increased  by 
the  means  it  famishes  for  trade  f    Without  tb» 
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iadofltry  of  the  farmer,  the  manufacturer  could 
bave  no  ^oods  to  supply  the  merchant,  nor  the 
merchant  find  any  employment  for  the  mariners : 
trade  would  be  stagnated ;  riches  would  be  of 
no  advantage  to  the  great ;  and  labour  of  no 
vervicc  to  the  poor. 

The  Romans,  m  histnrianii  all  allow, 
Aoii<;hi,  in  exireine  distresn,  the  rural  plough  ; 
lo  trhtrtiphe  !  for  the  village  awain 
KeUretl  lo  be  a  noblemau  *  again. 


FURTHER  THOUGHTS  ON  AORlCULTURfi. 

FROM    THE    VISITOR    FOR    MARCH,    1756. 

At  ray  last  visit,  I  took  the  liberty  of  mention- 
insf  a  subject,  which,  I  think,  is  not  considered 
"with  attention  proportionate  to  it^  importance 
Nothing  can  more  fully  prove  the  ingratitude  of 
mankind,  a  crime  oflcn  charged  upon  Uiom,  and 
often  denied,  than  the  little  regard  which  the  dis> 
posers  of  honorary  rewards  have  paid  to  agricul- 
ture ;  which  is  treated  as  a  sulij(*et  so  remote 
from  common  life,  by  all  thoHp  who  do  not  im- 
mediately hold  the  plough,  or  give  fodder  to  tho 
ox,  that  I  think  there  is  room  to  quo;«tion,  whe- 
ther a  great  part  of  nwnkind  has  yet  been  in- 
formed that  life  is  sustained  by  the  fruits  of  the 
earth.  I  was  once  indeed  provoked  to  ask  a 
lady  of  great  eminence  for  genius.  Whether  she 
knew  qf  what  bread  is  made  ? 

I  have  already  observed,  how  differently  agri- 
isalture  was  considered  by  the  heroes  and  wi<(e 
men  of  the  Roman  commonwealth,  and  shall 
Bow  only  add,  that  even  after  the  emperors  had 
made  i^eat  alteration  in  th6  system  of  life,  and 
taught  men  to  portion  out  tiieir  esteem  to  other 
qualities  than  usefulness,  agriculture  still  main- 
tained its  reputation,  and  was  taught  by  the 
polite  and  elegant  Colsus  amons  the  other  arts. 

The  usefulness  of  agriculture  I  have  already 
shown  ;  I  shall  now,  therefore,  prove  its  neces- 
mty  ;  and  having  before  declared  that  it  produces 
the  chief  riches  of  a  nation,  I  shall  proceed  to 
show,  that  it  gives  its  only  riches,  the  only  riches 
which  we  can  call  our  own,  and  of  which  wo 
need  not  fear  either  deprivation  or  diminution. 

Of  nations,  as  of  individuals,  the  first  blessing 
is  independence.    Neither  the  man  nor  the  pco- 

Sle  can  be  happy  to  whom  any  human  power  can 
eny  the  necessaries  or  conveniences  of  life. 
There  is  no  way  of  living  without  the  need  of 
foreign  assistance,  but  by  the  product  of  our  own 
land,  improved  by  our  own  labour.  Every  other 
source  of  plenty  is  perishable  or  casual. 

Trade  and  manufactures  must  be  confessed 
often  to  enrich  countries :  and  we  ovrselTss  are 
indebted  to  them  for  those  ships  by  which  we 
How  command  the  sea  from^  the  eijuator  to  the 
poles,  and  for  those  sums  with  which  we  have 
shown  ourselves  able  to  arm  the  nations  of  the 
north  in  defence  of  regions  in  the  western  he- 
misphere. But  trade  and  manufactures,  however 
profitable,  must  vield  to  the  cultivation  of  lands 
m  usefulness  and  dignity. 

Commerce,  however  we  may  please  ourselves 
with  the  contrary  opinion,  is  one  of  the  daugh- 
tere  of  fortune,  inconstant  and  deceitful  as  her 
mother;  she  chooses  her  residence  where  she 
is  least  expected,  and  shifts  her  abode,  when  her 

continuance  is  in  appearance  most  firmly  settled. 

* —  -  -  .^^ 

*  CineinnaUts, 


Who  can  read  of  the  present  distresses  of  th« 
Genoese,  whose  only  choice  now  remaining  is 
from  what  monarch  they  shall  solicit  protection  ? 
Who  can  see  the  Hanscatic  towns  in  ruins, 
where  perhaps  the  inhabitants  do  not  always 
equal  the  number  of  Uie  houses  ;  but  he  will  say 
to  himself,  These  arc  the  cities  whose  trade  en- 
abled them  once  to  give  laws  to  the  world,  to 
whose  merchants  prmees  sent  their  jewels  in 
pawn,  from  whose  treasuries  armies  were  paid, 
and  navies  supplied  !  And  who  can  then  forbear 
to  consider  trade  as  a  weak  and  uncertain  basis 
of  power,  and  wish  to  his  own  country  greatness 
more  solid,  and  felicity  more  durable  / 

It  is  /ipparent,  that  evecy  trading  nation  flou- 
rishes, while  it  can  be  said  to  flourish,  by  the  cour- 
tesy of  others.  We  cannot  compel  any  people 
to  buy  from  us,  or  to  sell  to  us.  A  thousand 
accidents  may  prc^judice  them  in  ^vour  of  our 
rivals;  the  workmen  of  another  nation  may 
labour  for  less  price,  or  some  accidental  improve- 
ment, or  natural  advantage,  may  procure  a  just 
preference  for  their  conunouitics  ;  as  experience 
Uan  shown,  that  there  is  no  work  of  the  bands, 
which,  at  different  times,  is  not  best  performed 
in  different  places. 

Tniffic,  even  while  it  continues  in  its  state  of 
prosperity,  must  owe  its  success  to  agriculture : 
the  materials  of  manufacture  arc  the  produce  of 
the  earth.  The  wool  which  we  weave  into  cloth, 
the  wood  which  is  formed  into  cabinets,  the 
metals  which  are  forged  into  weapons,  are  sup- 
plied by  nature  with  the  help  of  art.  Manufao- 
tiires,  indeed,  and  profitable  manufactures,  are 
sometimes  raised  from  imported  materials,  but 
then  we  are  subjected  a  second  time  to  the  ca- 
price of  our  neighbours.  The  natives  of  Lom-g 
nardy  might  easily  resolve  to  retain  their  silk  at 
home,  and  employ  workmen  of  their  own  to 
Weave  it  And  this  will  certainly  be  done  when 
thv^y  grow  wise  and  industrious,  when  they  have 
sagacity  to  discern  their  true  interest,  and  vigour 
to  pursue  it. 

Mines  are  generally  considered  as  the  great 
sources  of  Wealth,  and  superficial  observers  nave 
thought  the  possession  of  great  quantities  of 
precious  metals  the  first  national  happiness.  But 
Europe  has  long  seen,  with  wonder  and  con- 
tempt, the  poverty  of  Spain,  who  thought  her- 
self exempted  from  the  labour  of  tilling  the 
ground,  by  the  conquest  of  Peru,  with  its  veins 
of  silver.  Time,  however,  has  taught  even  this 
obstinate  and  haughty  nation,  that  without  agri« 
culture  they  may  indeed  be  the  transmitten  of 
money,  but  can  never  be  the  possessors.  They 
may  dig  it  out  of  the  earth,  but  must  immediately 
send  it  away  to  purchase  cloth  Or  bread,  and  it 
must  at  last  remain  with  some  people  wise 
enough  to  sell  much  and  to  buy  little ;  to  live 
upon  their  own  lands,  without  a  wish  for  those 
things  which  nature  has  denied  them. 

Mines  are  themselves  of  no  use,  without  some 
kind  of  agriculture.  Wo  have  in  our  own 
country  inexhaustible  stores  of  iron,  which  Ue 
useless  in  the  ore  for  want  of  wood.  It  was  never 
the  design  of  Providence  to  feed  man  withoet 
his  own  concurrence ;  we  have  from  nature  only 
what  wo  cannot  provide  for  ourselves ;  she  givee 
us  wild  fruits,  which  art  roust  meliorate,  and 
drossy  metals,  which  labour  must  refine. 

Particular  metals  are  valuable,  because  tney 
are  scarce;  and  they  are  scarce,  because  tM 
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minM  that  yield  them  are  emptied  in  time.  But 
the  surface  of  the  earth  is  more  liberal  than  ita 
caverns.  The  field,  which  is  this  autumn  laid 
naked  by  the  sickle,  will  be  covered,  in  the  suc- 
ceeding summer,  by  a  new  harvest ;  the  grass, 
which  the  cattle  are  devouring,  shoots  up  again 
when  they  have  passed  over  iu 

Agriculture,  therefore,  and  asriculture  alone, 
can  support  us  without  the  help  of  others,  in 
certain  plenty  and  genuine  dignity.  Whatever 
we  buy  from  without,  the  sellers  may  refuse; 
whatever  we  sell,  manufactured  by  art,  the  pur- 
chasers may  reject ;  but,  while  our  ground  is 
covered  with  com  and  cattle,  we  can  want  no-> 
thing  ;  and  if  imagination  should  grow*sick  of 
native  plenty,  and  call  for  delicacies  or  embellish- 
ments from  other  countries,  there  is  nothing 
which  com  and  cattle  will  not  purchase. 

Our  country  is,  perhaps,  beyond  all  others, 
productive  of  things  necessary  to  life.  The  pine- 
apple thrives  better  between  the  tropioB,  and  bet- 
ter tan  are  found  in  the  northern  regions.  But 
let  us  not  envy  these  unnecessar}^  privileges. — 
Mankind  cannot  subsist  upon  the  indulgences  of 
nature,  but  must  be  supported  by  her  more  com- 
mon gifts.  They  must  feed  upon  bread,  and  be 
dothed  with  wool ;  and  the  nation  that  can  fur- 
nish these  universal  comnkodities,  may  have  her 
ships  welcomed  at  a  thousand  ports,  or  sit  at 
home  and  receive  the  tribute  of  foreign  coun- 
tries, enjoy  their  arts,  or  treasure  up  their  gold. 

It  is  well  known  to  those  who  have  examined 
the  state  of  other  countries,  that  the  vineyards 
cf  France  are  more  than  equivalent  to  the  mines 
of  America ;  and  that  one  great  use  of  Indian 
gold,  and  Peravian  silver,  is  to  procure  the  wines 
iof  Champaigne  and  Burgundy.  The  advantage 
is  indeed  always  rising  on  the  side  of  France, 
who  will  certainly  have  wines,  when  Spain,  by 
a  thousand  natural  or  accidental  causes,  may 
want  silver.  But  surely  the  valleys  of  England 
have  more  certiun  stores  of  wealth.  Wines  are 
chosen  by  caprice  ;  the  products  of  France  have 
not  always  been  equally  esteemed;  but  there 
never  was  any  age,  or  people,  that  reckoned 
bread  among  supemuities,  when  once  it  was 
known*    The  price  of  wheat  and  barley  suffers 


not  any  variation,  hut  what  is  caosed  hj  the 

cer^dnty  of  seasons. 

I  am  far  from  intending  to  penmade  mj  cxNm- 
trymen  to  quit  all  other  employments  ibr  that  of 
manuring  the  ground.  I  mean  only  to  prove, 
that  we  have,  at  home,  all  that  we  can  want,  and 
that  therefore  we  need  feel  no  great  anxiety 
about  the  schemes  of  other  nations  for  improv- 
ing their  arts,  or  extending  their  traffic  But 
there  is  no  necessity  to  infer,  that  we  should 
cease  from  commerce,  before  the  revolution  of 
thinffs  shall  transfer  it  to  some  other  regions ! — 
Such  vicissitudes  the  world  has  often  seen  ;  and 
therefore  such  we  have  reason  to  expect.  We 
hear  many  clamours  of  declining  trade,  which 
are  not,  in  my  opinion,  always  true  ;  and  many 
imputations  of  that  decline  to  governors  an^ 
ministers,  which  may  be  sometimes  Just,  and 
sometimes  calumnious.  But  it  is  fooliHli  lo 
imagine,  that  any  care  or  policy  can  keep  com- 
merce at  a  stand,  which  almost  every  natioo 
has  ei^joyed  and  lost,  and  which  we  must  expect 
to  lose  as  we  have  long  enjoyed  it. 

There  is  some  danger,  lest  our  neglect  of 
agriculture  should  hasten  its  departure.  Our 
industiy  has  for  many  a^ifes  been  employed  in 
destroying  the  woods  which  our  ancestors  have 
planted.  It  is  well  known  that  commerce  is 
carried  on  by  ships,  and  that  ships  are  built  out 
of  trees ;  and  therefore,  when  I  travel  over 
naked  plains,  to  which  tradition  has  preserved 
the  name  of  forests,  or  see  hills  arising  oo 
either  hand  barren  and  useless,  I  cannot  forbear 
to  wonder,  how  that  commerce,  of  wlwrh  we 
promise  ourselves  the  perpetuity,  shall  be  con- 
tinued by  our  descendants ;  nor  can  restrain  a 
sigh,  when  I  think  on  the  time,  a  time  ai  no 
great  distance,  when  our  neighbours  may  deprive 
us  of  our  naval  influence,  by  refusing  as  their 
timber. 

By  agriculture  only  can  commerce  be  per- 
petuated ;  and  by  agriculture  alone  can  we  live 
m  plenty  without  intercourse  with  other  nations. 
This,  therefore,  is  the  great  art,  which  every  go- 
vernment ouffht  to  protect,  eveij  proprietor  ot 
lands  to  practise^  ana  every  inquirer  into  nature 
to  improve. 
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^  Bt  what  causes  the  necessaries  of  life  have 
risen  to  a  price  at  which  a  great  part  of  the  peo- 
ple are  unable  to  procure  them,  now  the  present 
scarcity  may  be  remedied,  and  calamities  of  the 
saine  aind  may  for  the  future  be  prevented,  is 
an  inquiry  of  the  first  importance ;  an  inquiry 

*  These  "  ConBiderations,^*  for  which  we  are  Indebted 
to  Mr.  Malone,  who  piibliiihed  ihero  in  1908,  or  rather  to 
his  liberal  publidher,  Mr.  Payne,  were  in  ihe  opinion  of 
Mr.  Malone,  written  in  November.  1766,  when  tbe  policy 
ef  itM  parliamentary  bounty  on  the  exportation  of  com 
" naturally  a  sutgoct  of  diwunloa.    The  harvMt 


before  which  all  the  considerations  which  com- 
monly busy  the  legislature  vanish  from  the 
view. 

The  interruption  of  trade,  though  it  may  di*. 
tress  part  of  the  coinmunity,  leaves  the  rest 
power  to  communicate  relief ;  the  decay  of  one 

in  that  year  had  been  so  deficient,  and  corn  bad  rimi  .o 
BO  high  a  price,  that  in  the  months  of  September  and  Oc- 
tober there  had  been  many  insurrections  in  the  midland 
counties,  to  which  Dr.  Johnson  alludes ;  and  which  v>tn 
of  so  alarming  a  kind,  that  it  was  pocaMary  to  npntt 
them  by  miUiary  fores. 
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mailtiiactare  may  be  compensated  by  the  ad- 
vancement of  another ;  a  defeat  may  be  repaired 
by  Victory ;  a  rupture  with  one  nation  may  be 
balanced  by  an  alliance  with  another.  These 
are  partial  and  slight  misfortunes,  which  leave 
us  atill  in  the  possession  of  our  chief  c;omforts. 
They  may  lop  some  of  our  superfluous  pleasures, 
and  repress  some  of  our  exorbitant  hopes ;  but 
We  may  still  retain  the  essential  part  of  civil  and 
<jf  private  happiness, — ^the  security  of  law,  and 
the  tranquillity  of  content.  They  are  small  ob- 
structions of  the  stream,  which  raise  a  foam  and 
noise  where  they  happen  to  be  fotlnd,  but  at  a 
little  distance  are  neither  seen  nor  felt,  and  suf- 
fer the  main  current  to  pass  forward  in  its  natu- 
ral course. 

But  scarcity  is  an  evil  that  extends  at  once  to 
the  whole  community ;  that  neither  leaves  quiet 
to  the  poor,  nor  safety  to  the  rich :  that  in  its  ap- 
proaches distresses  all  Uie  subordinate  ranks  of 
mankind,  and  in  its  extremity  must  subvert  go- 
Vemnient,  drive  the  populace  upon  their  rulers, 
and  end  in  bloodshed  and  massacre.  Those 
who  want  the  supports  of  life  will  seize  them 
wherever  they  can  be  found.  If  in  any  place 
there  are  more  than  can  be  fed.  Some  must  be 
expelled,  or  some  must  be  destroyed. 

Of  this  dreadful  Scene  there  is  no  immediate 
danger ;  but  there  is  already  evil  sufficient  to 
deserve  and  require  all  our  diligence,  and  all  otir 
wisdom.  The  miseries  of  the  poor  are  such  as 
cannot  easily  be  borne:  such  as  have  already 
incited  them  in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom  to  an 
open  defiance  of  government,  and  produced  one 
bi  the  greatest  of  political  evils — ^the  necessity 
of  ruling  by  immediate  force. 

CflBsar  declared  after  the  battle  of  Munda, 
that  be  had  often  fought  for  victory,  but  that  he 
had  that  day  fought  for  life.  We  have  often 
deliberated  how  wc  should  prosper ;  we  are  now 
to  inquire  how  we  shall  subsist. 

The  present  scarcity  is  imputed  by  some  to 
the  bounty  for  exporting  com,  which  is  consi- 
dered as  having  a  necessary  and  perpetual  ten- 
dency to  pour  the  grain  of  tms  country  into  other 
nations. 

This  position  involves  two  questions :  whether 
the  present  scarcity  has  been  caused  by  the 
boiuity,  and  whether  the  bounty  is  likely  to  pro- 
duce scarcity  in  future  times. 

It  is  an  uncqntroverted  principle,  that  sitblaUk 
eaus&  toUitur  effecttu :  if  therefore  the  effect  con- 
tinues when  the  supposed  cause  has  ceased, 
that  effect  must  be  imputed  to  some  other 
agency. 

The  bounty  has  ceased,  and  the  exportation 
would  still  continue,  if  exportation  were  per- 
mitted. The  true  reason  of  the  scarcity  is  the 
failure  of  the  harvest;  and  the  cause  of  expor- 
tation is  the  like  fsilure  in  other  countries, 
where  they  grow  less,  arid  where  they  are 
therefore  always  nearer  to  the  danger  of  want 

This  want  is  such,  that  in  countries  where 
money  is  at  a  much  higher  value  than  with  us, 
the  inhabitants  are  yet  desirous  to  buy  our  com 
at  a  price  to  which  our  own  markets  have  not 
risen. 

If  we  consider  the  state  of  those  countries, 
which  being  accustomed  to  buy  our  com  cheaper 
than  ourselves,  when  it  was  cneap,  are  now  re- 
duced to  the  necessity  of  buying  it  dearer  than 
ourselveB,  when  it  is  dear,  we  shall  yet  have 
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reason  to  r^oice  in  our  own  exemption  firom  tb0 
extremity  of  this  wide-extended  calamitf ;  and 
if  it  be  necessary  to  inquire  why  we  sufler  scar^ 
city,  it  may  be  fit  to  consider  likewise,  why  w«^ 
suffer  yet  less  scarcity  than  our  neighbours. 

That  the  bounty  upon  ot/m  has  produced! 
plenty,  is  apparent, 

Because  ever  since  the  grant  of  the  bounty^ 
agriculture  has  increased :  scarce  a  session  has 
passed  without  a  law  for  encloaing  CMiimons  and 
waste  grounds : 

Much  land  has  been  subjected  to  tillage^ 
which  lay  tincultivated  with  little  profit : 

Yet,  though  the  quantity  of  land  has  beea 
thus  increased,  the  rent,  which  is  the  price  of 
land^  has  generally  increased  at  the  same  time. 

That  more  land  is  appropriated  to  tillage^  is  a 
proof  that  more  com  is  laiSed ;  and  that  the 
rents  have  not  fallen,  proves  that  lio  more  it 
raised  than  can  readily  be  sold.- 

But  it  is  urged,  that  exportation,  though  it  UH 
creaSes  our  produce,  diminishes  our  plenty :  UmA 
the  merchant  has  more  encoura^meiit  for  es* 
portation  than  the  farmer  for  agriculture.     . 

This  is  a  paradox  which  all  the  princtplea  ti 
commerce,  and  all  the  experience  orpolky,  coin 
cur  to  confute.  Whatever  is  done  for  gam  wii 
be  done  more,  as  more  gain  is  to  be  obtained. 

Let  the  efiects  of  the  bounty  be  minutely  oo^ 
sidered. 

The  state  of  every  cofontry  with  reap^  ttf 
com  is  varied  by  the  cKances  of  the  year. 

Those  to  whom  we  sell  our  com,  must  haVil 
every  year  either  more  corn  than  they  #ant,  at 
less  than  they  want  We  likewise  are  naturally 
subject  to  the  same  varieties. 

When  they  have  corn  equal  to  their  warits,  or 
more,  the  bounty  has  no  effect ;  for  they  will  nol 
buy  what  they  do  not  want,  unless  oiir  exuber* 
ance  be  such  as  tempts  them  to  store  it  for  ano- 
ther year.  Ttiis  case  must  suppose  that  our 
produce  is  redundant  and  useless  to  ourselves} 
and  therefore  the  profit  of  exportation  produces 
no  inconvenience. 

When  they  want  com,  they  must  buy  of  US| 
and  buy  at  a  higher  price ;  in  this  case,  if  we 
have  corn  more  than  enough  for  ourselves,  w<l 
are  again  benefited  by  supplying  thenu 

But  they  may  want  when  we  have  no  super* 
fluity.  When  our  markets  rise,  the  botmty 
ceases  ;  and  therefore  produces  no  evil;  They 
cannot  buy  our  com  but  at  a  higher  ratsi  than 
it  is  sold  at  home<  If  their  necessities,  as  now 
has  happened,  force  them  to  give  a  higher  |>ricef 
that  event  is  no  longer  to  be  charged  ugon  the 
bounty.  We  may  then  stop  our  com  in  our 
ports,  and  pour  itbtek  upon  our  own  markets. 

It  is  in  all  cases  to  be  considered,  what  events 
are  physical  and  certain,  and  what  are  political 
and  arbitrary. 

The  first  effect  of  the  bounty  is  the  increase  ot 
agriculture,  and  by  consequence  the  promotion 
of  plenty.  This  is  an  effect  physicAlly  good,  and 
morally  certain.  While  men  are  desirous  to  be 
rich,  where  there  is  profit  there  will  be  diligence* 
If  much  com  can  be  sold,  much  will  be  raised. 

The  second  effect  of  the  bounty  is  the  diminu- 
tion  by  exportation  of  that  product  which  it 
occasioned.  But  this  effect  is  political  and  arbi' 
trary  ;  we  have  it  wholly  in  our  own  hands :  we 
dtn  prescribe  its  himts,  and  regulate  its  quaiH 
lity     Whenever  we  feel  want,  or  fear  it,  we 
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retain  our  com,  and  feed  ourselves  upon  that 
which  was  sown  and  raised  to  feed  other  nations. 

It  18  perhaps  impossible  for  human  wisdom  to 
go  furtner,  than  to  contrive  a  law  of  which  the 
good  is  certain  and  unifonn,  and  the  evil,  thou^ 
possible  in  itself,  yet  always  subject  to  certain 
and  effectual  restraints. 

This  is  the  true  state  of  the  bounty  upon  com : 
it  certainly  and  necessarily  increases  our  crops, 
and  can  never  lessen  them  but  by  our  own  per- 
mission. 

That,  notwithstanding  the  bounty,  there  have 
been  from  time  to  time  years  of  scarcity,  cannot 
be  denied.  Bat  who  can  regulate  tlie  seasons  ? 
In  the  dearest  years  we  owe  to  tlie  bounty  that 
they  have  not  been  dearer.  We  must  always 
fuppose  part  of  our  ground  sown  for  our  own 
consumption,  and  part  in  hope  of  a  foreign  sale. 
The  time  sometimes  comes,  when  the  product  of 
•U  this  land  is  scarcely  sufficient ;  but  if  the 
whole  be  too  little,  how  great  would  have  been 
the  deficiency^  if  we  had  sown  only  that  part 
which  was  designed  for  ourselves  ? 

''But  perhaps,  if  exportation  were  less  en- 
eouraged,  the  superfluous  stores  of  plentiful 
years  might  be  laid  up  by  the  farmer  against 
yean  of  scarcity." 

This  may  be  justly  answered  by  affirming, 
that,  if  exportation  were  discouraged,  we  should 
have  no  years  of  plenty.  Cheapness  is  produced 
by  the  possibility  of  clearness.  Our  farmers  at 
present  plough  and  sow  with  the  hope  that  some 
country  will  always  be  in  want,  and  that  they 
shall  grow  rich  by  supplying.  Indefinite  hopes 
are  always  carried  by  the  frailty  of  human  nature 
beyond  reason.  While  therefore  exportation  is 
encouraoped,  as  much  corn  will  be  raised  ns  ih<i 
farmer  can  hope  to  sell,  and  therefore  ^c^neiully 
more  than  can  be  sold  at  tlie  price  of  which  he 
dreamed,  when  he  ploughed  and  sowed. 

The  greatest  part  of  our  corn  is  well  known 
to  be  raised  by  those  who  pay  rent  for  tlie  ^nuind 
which  they  employ,  aod  of  whom  few  can  bear 
to  delay  the  sale  of  one  year's  pitxluce  to  another. 

It  is  therefore  vain  to  hope  that  lurci^e  stocks  of 
grain  will  ever  remain  in  private  hands  ;  he  that 
has  not  sold  the  com  of  last  year,  will  with  diffi- 
dence and  reluctance  tiU  his  field  a^in:  the 
accumulation  of  a  few  years  would  end  m  a  vaca- 
tion of  agriculture,  and  the  husbandman  would 
apply  himself  to  some  more  profitable  calling. 

If  the  exportation  of  com  were  totally  prohibit* 
ed,  the  quantity  possible  to  be  consuinea  among 
us  would  be  quickly  known,  and  being  known 
would  rarely  be  exceeded ;  for  why  should  com 
be  gathered  which  cannot  be  sold  7  we  should 
therefore  have  Uttle  superfluity  in  the  most 
favourable  seasons;  for  the  farmer,  like  the 
rest  of  mankind,  acts  in  hope  of  success,  and  the 
harvest  seldom  outgoes  the  expectation  of  the 
spring.  But  for  droughts  or  blights,  we  should 
never  be  provided ;  any  intemperature  of  seasons 
would  rc(nuce  us  to  distress,  which  we  now  only 
read  of  in  our  histories ;  what  is  now  scarcity, 
would  then  be  famine. 

What  would  be  caused  by  prohibiting  expor- 
tation, will  be  caused  in  a  less  dc<«Tee  by  ob- 
stracting  it,  and  in  some  degree  by  every  deduc- 
tion of  encouragement ;  as  we  lessen  hope,  wc 
shall  lessen  labour;  as  we  lessen  labour,  we 
shall  lessen  plenty. 

It  must  always  be  steadily  remembered,  that 


the  good  of  the  bounty  is  certain,  and  evd  avoida* 
blc ;  thai  by  tlie  hope  of  exportation  com  will  be 
increased,  and  that  this  increase  may  be  kept  at 
home. 

Plenty  can  only  be  produced  by  encouraging 
agriculture ;  and  agriculture  can  be  encouraged 
only  by  making  it  gainful.  No  influence  can 
dispose  the  farmer  to  sow  what  he  cannot  sell ; 
and  if  he  is  not  to  have  the  chance  of  scarcity  in 
his  favour,  he  will  take  care  that  there  never 
sliall  be  plenty. 

The  trutli  of  these  principles  our  anccstore 
discovered  by  reason,  and  tlie  French  have  now 
found  it  by  experience.  In  this  regulation  wc 
have  the  honour  of  being  masters  to  those  who, 
in  commercial  policy,  have  been  long  accounted 
the  masters  of  the  world.  Their  prejudices, 
their  emulation,  and  their  vanity,  have  at  last 
submitted  to  leam  of  us  how  to  ensure  the 
bounties  of  nature  ;  and  it  forms  a  strange  tIcis- 
situde  of  opinions,  that  should  incline  us  to  repeal 
the  law  which  our  rivals  are  adopting. 

It  may  be  speciously  enough  propt>sed,  that 
the  bounty  should  be  discontinued  sooner.  Of 
this  every  man  will  have  his  own  opinion ; 
which,  as  no  general  principles  can  reach  it,  will 
always  seem  to  him  more  reasonable  than  that  of 
another.  *  This  is  a  question  of  which  the  state 
is  always  changing  with  time  and  place,  and 
which  it  is  therefore  very  difficult  to  state  or  to 
discuss. 

It  may  however  be  considered,  that  the  change 
of  old  establishments  is  always  an  evil ;  and  that 
therefore,  where  the  ^ood  of  the  change  is  not 
certain  and  constant,  it  is  better  to  preserve  thai 
reverence  and  that  confidence  which  is  prfx'pced 
by  consistency  of  conduct  and  pcrmancM*'  of 
laws. 

That,  since  the  bounty  was  so  fixed,  tlic  price 
of  money  ha^i  been  much  diminished :  si'>  th.U 
llii;  bounty  does,  not  operate  so  for  a.s  .when  it 
was  first  fixed,  but  the  price  at  which  it  cca.<K>9, 
lhou<(h  nominally  the  same,  luis,  in  effect  and  in 
reality,  gradually  diminished. 

It  IS  difficult  to  discover  any  reason  why  that 
bounty,  which  has  produced  so  much  giK»d,  and 
has  hitherto  produced  no  hami,  should  be  with- 
drawn or  abated.    It  is  possible,  thai,  if  it  were 
reduced  lower,  it  would  still  be  the  motive  of 
agriculture,  and  the  cause  of  plenty ;  but  why 
we  should  desert  experience  for  conjecture,  and 
exchange  a  known  for  a  possible  good,  will  not 
easily  be  discovered.    If  by  a  balance  of  prol»- 
bilities,  in  wUch  a  grain  of  dust  may  turn  the 
scale— -or  by  a  curious  scheme  of  calculation,  in 
which,  if  one  postulate  in  a  thousand  be  erro- 
neous, tlie  deduction  which  promises  plenty  may 
end  in  famine  ; — if,  by  a  specious  mode  of  uncer- 
tain ratiocination,  the  critical  point  at  which  the 
bounty  should  stop,  might  seem  to  be  discovered; 
I  shall  still  contuiue  to  believe  that  it  is  more 
safe  to  tmst  what  we  have  already  tried ;  and 
cannot  but  think  bread  a  product  of  too  much 
importance  to  be  made  the  sport  of  subtilty 
and  the  topic  of  hypothetical  disputation. 

The  advantage  of  the  bounty  is  evident  and 
irrefragable.  Since  the  bounty  was  given,  mul- 
titudes eat  wheat  who  did  not  eat  it  before,  and 
yet  the  price  of  wheat  has  abated.  What  more 
is  to  be  lioped  from  any  change  of  practice  ?  Ar 
alteration  cannot  make  our  condition  better,  ana 
is  therefore  very  likely  to  make  it  worse. 
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It  18  generally  agreed  by  the  wntera  of  all  par- 
ties, that  few  cnmes  are  equal,  in  their  degree  of 
guilt,  to  that  of  calumniatuig  a  good  and  gentle, 
or  defending  a  wicked  and  oppressivo-  aoininis* 
tration. 

It  is  therefore  with  the  utmost  satisfiiction  of 
Blind,  that  I  reflect  how  often  I  have  employed 
my  pen  in  vindication  of  the  present  mmistry, 
and  their  dependents  and  adherents,  how  often 
Thave  detected  the  specious  fallacies  of  the  ad- 
vocates for  independence,  how  often  1  have  soft- 
ened the  obstinacy  of  patriltisni,  and  how  ofien 
triumphed  over  the  clamour  of  opposition. 

I  have,  indeed,  observed  but  one  set  of  men, 
VfK>n  whom  all  my  arguments  have  been  thrown 
away ;  which  neither  flattery  can  draw  to  cem- 
plianoe,  nor  threats  reduce  to  submission ;  and 
who  have,  notwithstanding  all  expedients  that 
either  invention  or  experience  coidd  suggest, 
continued  to  exert  their  abilities  in  a  vigorous 
and  constant  opposition  of  all  our  measures. 

The  unaccountable  behaviour  of  these  men, 
the  enthusiastic  resolution  with  which,  after  a 
hundred  successive  defeats,  they  still  renewed 
their  attacks :  the  spirit  with  which  they  conti- 
nued to  repeat  their  ailments  in  the  senate, 
though  tbey  found  a  majority  determined  to  con- 
demn them;  and  the  inflexibility  with  which 
they  rejected  all  offers  of  places  and  prefer- 
ments, at  last  excited  my  curiosity  so  far,  that  I 
applied  myself  to  inquire  with  great  diligence 
into  the  real  motives  of  their  conduct,  and  to 
discover  what  principle  it  was  that  had  force  to 
inspire  such  unextinguishable  zeal,  and  to  ani- 
mate such  unwearied  efforts. 

For  this  reason  I  attempted  to  cultivate  a 
nearer  acquaintance  with  some  of  the  chiefs  of 
that  party,  and  imagined  that  it  would  be  neces- 
sary for  some  time  to  dissemble  my  sentiments, 
that  I  might  learn  theirs. 

Dissimulation  to  a  true  politician  is  not  diffi- 
cult, and  therefore  I  readily  assumed  the  charac- 
ter of  a  proselyte ;  but  found,  that  their  prin- 
ciple of  action  was  no  other,  than  that  which 


they  make  no  scruple  of  avowing  in  the  most 
publia  manner,  notwithstanding  the  contempt 
and  ridicule  to  which  it  every  day  exposes  them, 
and  the  loss  of  those  honours  and  profits  fix)m 
which  it  excludes  them.     ' 

This  wild  passion,  or  principle,  is  a  kind  of 
fanaticism  by  which  they  distmguish  those  oC 
their  own  party,  and  which  they  look  upon  as  a 
■certain  indication  of  a  great  mind.  We  have, 
no  name  for  it  at  court ;  but  among  themselvem 
they  term  it  by  a  kind  of  cant-phrase,  a  regard  fir 
posterity. 

This  passion  seems  to  predominate  in  all  their 
conduct,  to  regulate  every  action  of  their  IfvcsL 
and  sentiment  of  their  minds;  I  have  heard 
L and  P ,  when  they  have  made  a  vigo- 
rous opposition,  or  blasted  the  blossom  of  some 
ministerial  scheme,  cry  out,  in  'the  height  of 
their  exultations.  This  toiU  deserve  the  thmks  (jf 
posterity!  And  when  their  adversaries,  as  it 
much  more  frequently  falls  out,  have  out-num- 
bered and  overthrown  them,  they  will  aay  with 
an  air  of  revenge,  and  a  kind  of  gloomy  tnumph« 
Posterity  will  curse  you  for  this. 

It  is  common  among  men  under  the  influence 
of  any  kind  of  frenzy,  to  believe  that  all  the 
world  has  tlie  same  odd  notions  that  disorder 
their  own  imaginations.  Did  these  unhappy 
men,  these  deluded  patriots,  know  how  little  we 
are  concerned  about  posterity,  they  would  never 
attempt  to  fright  us  with  their  curses,  or  tempt 
us  to  a  neglect  of  our  own  interest  by  a  prospect 
of  their  gratitude. 

But  so  strong  is  their  infatuation,  that  they 
seem  to  have  forgotten  even  the  primaiy  law  of, 
self-preservation;  for  they  sacrifice  without 
scruple  every  flattering  hope,  every  darling  en- 
joyment, and  every  satisfaction  of  life,  to  this 
ruling  posfiofi,  and  appear  in  every  step  to  qodf 
suit  not  so  mufih  their  own  advantage,  a3  that  of 
posterity. 

Strange  delusion!  that  can  confine  all  their 
thoughts  to  a  race  of  men  whom  they  neither 
know,  nor  can  know;  from  whom  nothing  is  lo 
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be  feared,  nor  any  thing  expected  ;  who  cannot 
even  bribe  a  specud  jury,  nor  have  so  much  as  a 
siDgle  riband  to  bestow. 

This  fondness  for  posterity  is  a  kind  of  mad- 
ness which  at  Rome  was  once  almost  epidemi- 
cal, and  infected  even  the  women  and  tne  chil- 
dren. It  reigned  tliere  till  the  entire  destruction 
of  Carthage ;  after  which  it  began  to  be  less 
general,  and  m  a  few  years  afterwards  a  remedy 
was  discovered,  by  which  i(  was  almost  entirely 
extinguished. 

In  England  it  never  prevailed  in  any  such 
degree ;  some  few  of  the  ancient  Barons  seem 
indeed  to  have  been  disordered  by  it ;  but  the 
contagion  has  l^een  for  the  most  part  timely 
checked,  and  our  ladies  have  been  generally  free. 

But  there  has  been  in  every  ace  a  set  of  men 
much  adn^ired  and  reverenced,  who  have  affected 
to  be  always  talking  of  posterity,  and  have  laid 
Qut  their  lives  upon  the  composition  of  poems, 
for  the  sake  of  being  applauded  by  this  imagi- 
nary generation. 

The  presant  poets  I  reckon  among  the  most 
mexoraole  enemies  of  our  most  excellent  minis- 
try, and  much  doubt  whether  any  method  will 
e^ct  the  cure  of  a  distemper,  which  in  this 
^lass  of  men  may  be  termed  not  an  accidental 
^sease,  but  a  defect  in  their  original  frame  and 
constitution. 

Mr.  Brooke,  a  name  I  mention  with  all  the 
detestation  suitable  to  my  character,  could  not 
jbrbear  discovering  this  depravity  of  his  mind 
in  his  very  prologue,  which  is  fined  with  senti- 
inents  so  wild,  and  so  much  unheard  of  among 
those  who  frequent  levees  and  courts,  that  I 
much  doubt,  wl^ether  the  zealous  licenser  pro- 
ceeded any  further  in  his  examinatioiv  or  his 
performance. 

He  might  easily  perceive  that  a  man, 
Who  bade  his  n\oral  beam  through  every  age, 
was  too  much  a  bi^ot  to  exploded  notions^  to 
pompose  a  play  which  he  could  license  without 
manifest  hazard  ot  his  office,  a  ha^rd  which  no 
mi^n  would  incur  uqtainted  with  the  love  of  pos- 
terity. 

We  cannot  therefore  wonder  that  an  author, 
vl^olly  possessed  by  this  passion,  should  vent 
\^  resentment  for  the  licenser's  just  refusal,  in 
virulent  advertisements,  insolent  complaints, 
and  i|currilous  assertions  of  his  rights  and  privi- 
lefi;os,  and  proceed  in  defiance  of  authonty  to 
solicit  ^  subscription. 

This  temper,  which  I  have  beer^  describing,  is 
almost  complicated  with  ideas  of  the  high  pre- 
reeatives  of  human  nature,  of  a  sacred  unalien- 
able birthright,  which  no  man  has  conferred 
upon  us,  and  which  neither  kings  can  take,  nor 
senates  gjve  away  ;  which  we  may  justly  assert 
whenever  and  by  whomsoever  it  is  attacked,  and 
which,  if  ever  it  should  happen  to  be  lost,  we 
may  take  the  first  opportunity  to  recover  it. 

The  natural  consequence  of  these  chimeras  is 
contempt  of  authority,  and  an  irreverence  for 
any  superiority  but  what  is  founded  upon  merit ; 
and  their  notions  of  merit  are  very  peculiar,  for 
it  is  among  then^  no  great  proof  of  merit  to  be 
wealthy  and  powerful,  to  wear  a  garter  or  a  star, 
to  command  a  regin^ent  or  a  senate,  to  have  the 
ear  of  the  minister  or  of  the  kinff,  or  to  possess 
any  of  those  virtues  and  excellences,  lyhich 
anaong  us  entitle  a  man  to  little  less  than  wor*  I 
■hip  and  prostration.  I 


We  may  therefore  easily  conoeiye  that  Bdr, 
Brooke  tliought  himself  entitled  to  be  impona* 
nate  for  a  license,  because,  in  hia  own  opinion, 
he  deserved  one,  and  to  oomplain  thus  loudly  at 
the  repulse  he  met  with. 

His  complaints  will  have,  I  hope,  bat  little 
weight  with  the  public;  since  the  opinions  of 
the  sect  in  which  he  is  enlisted  are  exposed, 
and  shown  to  be  evidently  and  demonstrably 
opposite  to  that  system  of  subordination  and 
dependence,  to  wluph  we  are  indebted  for  the 
present  tranquillity  of  the  nation,  and  tha^  cheer^ 
fulness  and  readiness  with  which  the  two  houses 
concur  in  all  our  designs. 

I  shall,  however,  to  silence  him  entirely,  c^  at 
least  to  show  those  of  our  party  that  he  ought 
to  be  silent,  consider  singly  every  instance  of 
hardship  and  oppression  wnich  he  has  dared  to 
publish  in  the  papers,  and  to  publish  in  such  a 
manner,  that  I  hope  no  man  will  condemn  me 
for  want  of  candour  in  becoming  an  advocate 
for  the  ministry,  if  I  can  consider  his  adver^i^o^ 
ments  as  ifothing  less  than  an  tqtpedL  iokiM  coimlry* 

Let  me  be  forgiven  if  I  cannot  speak  with 
temper  of  such  insolence  as  this ;  is  a  man  with- 
out title,  pension,  or  place,  to  suspect  the  impar- 
tiality or  the  judgment  of  those  who  are  in- 
trusted with  the  administration  of  public  affaiia  } 
Is  he,  when  the  law  is  not  strictly  observed  in 
regand  to  him,  to  think  himself  aggrieved,  to  teli 
his  sentiments  in  print,  assert  his  claim  to  better 
usace,  and  fly  for  redress  to  another  tribunal  ? 

It  such  practices  be  permitted,  |  will  not  ven- 
ture to  foretell  the  effects  of  them;  the  mimslry 
may  soon  be  convinced,  that  such  sufierers  will 
find  compassion,  and  that  it  is  safer  not  to  bear 
hard  upon  them,  than  to  allow  them  to  conmlain. 

The  power  of  licensing  in  general  being  firmly 
established  by  an  Act  of  Parlianient,  our  poet 
has  not  attempted  t#call  in  question,  but  oqd- 
tents  himself  with  censuring  the  mann^  in 
which  it  has  been  executed ;  so  that  I  am  not 
now  engaged  to  assert  the  hoenser's  authority* 
but  to  defend  his  conduct. 

The  poet  seems  to  think  himself  aggriered, 
because  the  licenser  kept  his  tragedy  in  his  hands 
one  and  twenty  days,  whereas  lie,  law  alkvws 
him  to  detain  it  only  fourteen. 

Where  will  the  insolence  of  the  maleoonteats 
end  ?  Or  how  are  such  unreasonable  especta-r 
tions  possibly  to  be  satisfied  ?  Was  it  ever 
known  that  a  man  exalted  into  a  hi^  station, 
dismissed  a  suppliant  in  the  time  limited  by  law  ? 
Ought  not  Mr.  Brooke  to  think  himself  happy 
that  his  play  was  not  detained  longer  ?  Ii  he 
had  been  kept  a  year  in  suspense,  what  redress 
could  he  have  obtained  ?  uei  the  poets  remem- 
ber, when  they  appear  before  the  hcenser,  or  his 
deputy,  that  they  stand  at  the  tribunal  fifum 
which  there  is  no  appeal  permitted,  and  where 
nothine  will  so  well  oecome  them  as  reverence 
and  submission. 

Mr.  Brooke  mentions  in  his  pre&ce  his  know- 
ledge of  the  laws  of  his  own  country :  had  be 
extended  his  inquiries  to  the  civil  law,  he  could 
have  found,  a  full  justification  of  the  lioenses's 
conduct,  Boni  jwdnde  eet  omifiiart  susm  oucto- 
ri^atetiL 

If  then  it  be  fAe  hvumeee  of  a  goQtf  iv4g*  ts 
eniarg€  kU  oulAortty,  was  it  not  in  the  Koenser 
tl^e  utmost  clemency  and  forbearanoe,  to  extend 
fourteen  days  only  to  twenty-oiiQi, 
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I  «appoae  tfau  fnat  man's  indination  to  per- 
form at  least  this  duty  of  a  eood  judge,  b  not 
^luestioned  by  any,  either  of  his  fnenck  or  ene- 
mies. I  may  thereibre  venture  to  hope,  that  he 
will  extend  bis  power  by  proper  degrees,  and 
thst  T  shall  live  to  see  a  maiecontent  writer  ear- 
nestly soliciting  for  the  copy  of  a  play,  which  he 
had  delivered  to  the  licenser  twenty  years  be- 
fore. 

"  I  waited,**  says  he,  "  often  on  the  licenser, 
and  with  the  utmost  importunity  entreated  an 
aniwver.'*  Let  Mr.  Brooke  consider,  whether 
Uiat  importunity  was  not  a  sufBcient  reason  for 
the  disappointment.  Let  him  reflect  how  much 
more  decent  it  had  been  to  have  waited  the  lei- 
sure of  a  great  man,  than  to  have  pressed  upon 
4iim  with  repeated  petitions,  and  to  have  in- 
truded upon  those  precious  moments  which  he 
4ias  dedicarted  to  the  service  of  his  country, 

^r.  Brooke  was  doubtless  led  into  this  impro- 
per manner  of  acting,  by  an  erroneous  notion 
that  the  grant  of  a  license  was  not  an  act  of 
favour,  but  of  justice ;  a  mistake  into  which  he 
<couId  not  have  fallen,  but  from  a  supine  inatten- 
.tion  to  the  design  of  the  statute,  which  was  only 
•to  briag  poets  into  subjection  and  dependence, 
not  to  encourage  good  writers,  but  to  discou- 
rage alL 

There  lies  no  obligation  upon  the  licenser  to 
grant  his  sanction  to  a  play,  however  excellent ; 
nor  can  Mr.  Brooke  demand  any  reparation, 
whatever  applause  his  performance  may  meet 
with; 

4^nother  grievance  is,  that  the  licenser  as- 
aigued  no  reason  for  his  refusal  This  is  a  higher 
strain  of  insolence  than  any  of  the  former.  Is  it 
for  a  poet  to  demand  a  licenser's  reason  for  his 
proceedings  7  Is  he  not  rather  to  acouiescc  in 
the  decision  of  authority,  and  conclude  tiiat  there 
are  reasons  which  he  cannot  comprehend  ? 

Unhappy  would  it  be  for  men  m  power,  were 
the^  always  obliged  to  pu^bllsh  the  motives  of 
^heir  conduct  What  is  power  but  the  Uberty  of 
Acting  without  being  accountable?  The  advo- 
cates far  the  Licensing  i^ct  have  alleged,  that 
ithe  Lord  Chamberlain  has  always  had  authority 
to  prohibit  the  representation  of  a  play  for  Just 
Teasons.  Why  then  did  we  call  in  all  our  force 
ito  procure  an  act  of  parliament?  Was  it  to  en- 
able him  to  do  what  he  has  always  done?  to 
^confirm  an  authority  which  no  num  attempted  to 
impair,  or  pretended  to  dispute  ?  No  certainly  : 
our  intention  was  to  invest  him  with  new  privi- 
Jeges,  and  to  empower  him  to  do  that  wUhout 
reason,  which  with  reason  he  could  do  before. 

We  have  found  by  lon^  experience,  that  to  lie 
under  a  necessity  of  assigning  reasons,  is  very 
troublesome,  and  that  many  an  excellent  design 
has  miscarried  by  the  loss  of  time  spent  unneces- 
sarily in  examinms  reasons. 

Always  to  call  mr  reasons,  and  i^Iways  to  re- 
jo -it  them,  shows  a  strange  degree  of  perverse- 
ness  ;  yet  such  is  the  daily  behaviour  oi  our  ad- 
vcnfancs,  who  have  never  yet  been  satisfied  with 
any  icasons  that  have  been  offered  by  us. 

They  have  made  it  their  practice  to  demand 
once  a  year  the  reasons  for  which  we  maintain  a 
standing  army. 

One  year  we  told  them  that  it  was  necessary, 
because  all  the  nations  round  us  were  involved 
in  war ;  this  had  no  effect  upon  them,  and  there- 
lore  resolving  to  do  our  utn^ost  for  their  satisfao- 


tion,  we  told  them  the  next  year  that  it  was 
necessary,  because  all  the  nations  round  us  were 
at  peace. 

This  reason  finding  no  better  reception  than 
the  other,  we  had  recourse  to  our  apprehensions 
of  an  invasion  from  the  Pretender,  of  an  insur- 
rection in  favour  of  gm,  and  of  a  general  disaffeo- 
tion  among  the  people. 

But  as  they  continue  still  impenetrable,  and 
oblige  us  still  to  assign  our  annual  reasons,  we 
shaU  spare  no  endeavour  to  procure  such  as  may 
be  more  satisfactory  than  any  of  the  former. 

The  reason  we  once  gave  tor  building  barracks 
was  for  fear  of  the  plague,  and  we  intend  next 
year  to  propose  the  augmentation  of  our  troops 
for  fear  of  a  famine. 

The  committee,  by  which  the  act  for  licensing 
the  stage  was  drawn  up,  had  too  long  known  the 
inconvenience  of  giving  reasons,  and  were  too 
well  acquainted  with  the  characters  of  peatmen, 
to  lay  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  or  his  deputy^ 
under  any  such  tormenting  obligation. 

Yet  lest  Mr.  Brooke  shoold  imagine  that  a 
license  was  refused  him  without  just  reasons,  I 
shall  condescend  to  treat  him  with  more  regard 
than  he  can  reaeonably  expect,  and  point  oui 
such  sentiments  as  not  only  justly  expoeed  him 
to  that  refusal,  bvt  would  Have  provoked  any 
ministry  less  merciful  than  the  present  to  have 
inflictea  some  heavier  penalties  upon  him. 

His  prologue  is  filleo  with  such  inainuationa  as 
no  friend  of  our  excellent  sovemment  can  read 
without  indignation  and  'abhorrence,  and  cannot 
but  be  owned  to  be  a  proper  introduction  to  such 
scenes,  as  seem  designed  to  kindle  in  the  audi- 
ence a  flame  of  copoeition,  patrbtisa,  public 
spirit,  and  independency ;  that  spirit  whieh  we 
have  so  long  enoeavoiired  to  soppress^and  which 
cannot  be  revived  without  the  entire  subvcraioD 
of  all  our  BchenKBS. 

The  seditious  poet,  not  content  with  jnakng 
an  open  attack  won  us^by  declaring  in  plam 
terms,  that  be  feoks  upon  freedom  as  the  only 
source  of  public  happiness  and  national  security^ 
has  endeavoured  with  subtlety,  eoosl  to  his  mt^ 
lice,  to  make  us  suspicious  of  our  nraiest  friendly 
to  infect  our  ooBBuItations  with  distrust,  and  to 
ruin  us  by  disnnitinff  us. 

This  indeed  villnot  be  easily  effected;  a 
union  founded  upon  interest  and  cemented  by 
dependence  is  naturally  l^etin^ ;  but  e4H)federfr- 
cies  which  owe  their  nse  to  virtue  or  more  con* 
formity  of  sentiments,  are  (juickly  dissolved, 
since  no  individual  has  any  thmg  either  to  bops 
or  fear  for  himself,  and  public  spirit  is  generaUy 
too  weak  to  combat  with  private  passions. 

The  poet  has,  however,  attempted  to  weaken 
our  combination  by  an  artful  and  sly  assertien. 
which,  if  suffered  to  remain  unoonlsted,  may 
operate  by  deflrees  upon  our  minds  in  the  days 
of  leisure  and  retirement  which  are  now  %p% 
proaching,  and  perhaps  fiU  ^^  with  such  surmises 
as  may  at  least  very  much  embarrass  our  affairs.. 

The  law  by  which  the  Swedes  justified  tlieir 
opposition  to  the  encroachments  of  the  King  of 
Denmark,  he  not  only  calls 

Great  Raturt'aJftw,  the  law  within  the  breast, 
but  proceeds  to  tell  us  that  it  is 

Stamped  I^y  QeaTen  upon  the  uiiletter*d  nia0k 

By  which  he  evidently  intends  to  insinuate  a 
maxim  which  is,  I  hope,  as  false  as  it  is  pcnii- 
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cioujB,  that  men  are  naturally  fond  of  libertv  till 
those  unborn  ideas  and  desires  are  eOkcea  by 
literature. 

The  author,  if  he  be  not  a  man  mewed  up  in 
his  solitary  study,  and  entirely  ubacquain  led  with 
the  conduct  of  the  present  ministry,  must  know 
that  we  have  hitherto  acted  upon  difftrent  prin- 
ciples. We  have  always  regarded  Utters  as 
ffreat  obstructions  to  our  scheme  of  subordina- 
tion, and.  have  therefore,  when  we  have  heard  of 
any  man  remarkably  tmktteredf  carefully  noted 
him  down  as  the  most  proper  person  for  any  em- 
ployments of  trust  or  honour,  and  connderni  him 
as  a  man  in  whom  we  could  safbly  repose  our 
most  important  secrets. 

From.ampng  the  uneducated  and  unUiteredwe 
have  chosen  not  only  our  ambassadors  and  other 
ncffoiiators,  but  even  our  journalists  and  pam- 
phle  leers;  norhave  we  had  any  reason  to  change 
our  measures,  or  to  repent  of  the  confidence 
which  we  have  placed  in  ignorance. 

Are  we  now  therefore  to  be  told,  that  this 
law  is 

Stamped  upon  ih*  unleuer'4  mind  ? 

Are  we  to  suspect  our  placemen,  our  pensioners, 
oar  generals,  our  lawyers,  our  best  friends  in 
both  nouses,  all  our  adherents  among  the  atheists 
and  infidels,  and  our  very  gazelleers,  clerks  and 
courtppa^es,  as  friends  to  independency  ?  Doubt- 
less this  IS  the  tendency  of  his  asserlion,  but  we 
have  known  them  too  long  to  be  thus  imposed 
upon,  the  unlettered  have  been  our  warmest  and 
most-  consleuit  defenders,  nor  have  we  omitted 
any  thing  to  deserve  their  favour,  but  have 
always  endeavoured  to  raise  their  reputation, 
extend  their  influence,  and  increase  their  number. 

In  his  first  act  he  abounds  wilh  senlimenls 
very  inconsistent  ^th  the  ends  for  which  the 
power  of  licensing  was  granted ;  to  enumerate 
them  all  would  be  to  transcribe  a  ^reat  part  of 
Sis  play)  a  task  which  I  sbalLvery  willingly  leave 
to  wiers,  who,  though  true  friends  to  the  goyern- 
ment,  are  not  inflamed  with  zeal  so  fiery  and  im- 
patient as  mine,  and  therefore  do  not  feel  the 
same  emotions  of  rage  and  resentment  at  the 
sight  of  those  infamous  passages,  in  which  vena- 
lity and  dependence  are  represented  as  mean  in 
themselves,  and  productive  of  remorse  and  infe- 
licity. 

One  line  which  ought,  in  my  opinion,  to  be 
erased  from  every  copy  by  a  special  act  of  parlia- 
ment, is  mentioned  by  Anderson,  as  pronounoed 
by  the  hero  in  his  sleep, 

O  Sweden,  O  my  country,  yet  I'll  save  thee. 

This  line  I  have  reason  to  believe  thrown  out  as 
a,  kind  of  a  watch- word  for  ihe  opposing  fiiction, 
who,  when  they  meet  in  their  seditious  assem-. 
blies,  hane  been  observed  to  lay  their  hands  upon 
their  breasts,  and  cry  out  with  great  vehemence 
of  accent. 


OB. 


T,  O  my  country,  yet  I'll  save  thee. 


In  the  second  scene  he  endeavours  to  fix  epi- 
thets of  contempt  upon  those  passions  and  oc- 
■ires  which  have  been  ahyays  found  most  useful 
to  the  ministry,  and  most  opposite  to  the  spirit 
of  independency. 

Base  fear,  the  laziness  of  lust,  gross  ap])eiite8, 
These  are  the  ladders  and  the  grovelling  foois^pol 
From  whence  the  tyrant  rieea 
iecure  and  scapier'd  in  the  soul's  servility. 


He  has  debauched  the  genius  of  our  country, 
And  rides  triumphant,  while  hercapttre  sons 
Await  his  nod,  the  silken  slaToo  of  pleaaiue. 
Or  fctter'd  in  their  tears. 

Thus  is  that  decent  submission  to  our  superiore^ 
and  that  proper  awe  of  authority  which  we  aro 
taught  in  courts,  termed  base  fear  and  the  scrvi- 
lUy  of  the  squL    Thus  are  those  gayeties  and  ea^ 
joymentB,  those  elegant  amusements  and  lolling 
pleasures,  which  the  followers  of  a  court  are 
blessed  with,  as  the  just  rewards  of  their  attends 
ance  and  submission,  degraded  to  /i/s(,  grosamett^ 
and  debauchery.    The  author  ought  to  be  told,, 
thi^t  courts  are  not  to  be  mention«l  with  so  little 
ceremony,    and    that   though   gallantries  and 
amours  are  admitted  there,  it  is  almost  treason 
to  suppose  them  infected  with  debaucfaeiy  or 
lust. 

It  is  observable,  that  when  this  hateful  writer 
has  conceived  any  thought  of  an  uncommon  nia> 
lignity,  a  thought  whi<3i  tends  in  a  more  pank 
cular  manner  to  excite  the  love  of  libeitr,  ani- 
mate the  heat  of  patriotism,  or  degrade  the 
majesty  of  kings,  he  takes  care  to  put  it  in  the 
mouth  of  his  hero,  that  it  may  be  more  fonably 
impressed  upon  his  reader.  Thus  Gustayus, 
speaking  of  liis  tatters,  cries  out, 


-Yes,  my  Arvida, 


Beyond  the  sweeping  of  the  proudest  train 

That  shades  a.  monarch's  heel,  I  prize  these  weeds, 

For  they  are  sacrcil  lo  my  country's  freedom. 

Here  thb  abandoned  son  of  liberty  makes  a  full. 
discovery  of  his  execrable  principles  ;  the  tatten 
of  Gustavus,  the  usual  dress  of  the  assertors  of 
these  doctrines,  are  of  more  divinity,  because 
they  are  sacred  to  freedom,  than  the  sumptuous 
ana  magnificent  robes  of  regality  itself.  Such 
sentiments  are  truly  detestable,  nor  could  any 
thing  be  an  acrgravation  of  the  author*s  guilt, 
except  his  luuicrous  manner  of  mentioning  a 
monarch. 

The  heel  of  a  monarchy  or  even  the  print  of 
his  heel,  is  a  thing  too  venerable  and  sacred  to 
be  treated  with  such  levity,  and  placed  in  con- 
trast with  rags  and  poverty.  He  tnat  will  spc«k. 
contemptuously  of  the  hed  ot  o.  numareh^  will, 
whenever  he  can  with  security,  speak  contemp- 
tuously of  his  head. 

These  are  the  most  glaring  passages  which, 
have  occurred,  in  the  perusal  of  the  first  pages ; 
my  indignation  will  not  sufler  me  to  proc^  far-, 
thcr,  and  I  think  much  better  of  the  licenser, 
than  to  believe  he  went  so  far. 

In  the  few  remarks  which  I  have  set  down, 
the  reader  will  easily  observe,  that  I  have  strained 
no  expression  beyond  its  natural  import,  and 
have  divested  myself  of  all  heat,  partiality,  and 
prejudice. 

So  far  therefore  is  Mr.  Brooke  from  having  re- 
ceived any  hard  or  unwarrantable  treatment, 
that  the  licenser  has  only  acted  in  pursuance  of 
that  law  to  which  he  owes  his  power,  a  law 
which  every  admirer  of  the  administration  must 
own  to  be  very  necessary,  and  to  have  produced 
very  salutary  eficcts. 

I  am  indeed  surprised,  that  this  great  oflice 
is  not  drawn  out  into  a  longer  series  of  deputa- 
tions, since  it  might  aflbrd  a  gainful  and  reputa- 
ble employment  to  a  great  number  of  the  friends 
of  the  government;  and  I  should  think,  instead 
of  having  immediate  recourse  to  the  deputy-, 
licenser  himself,  it  might  be  sufiicient  honour 
for  any  poet,  ezoept  the  lauieat,  to  stand  hue^ 
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headed  in  the  presence  of  the  deputy  of  the  de- 
'puty's  deputy  in  the  nineteenth  subordination. 

Such  a  number  cannot  but  be  thought  neces- 
sary, ifwe  take  into  consideration  the  great  work 
of  drawing  up  an  index  expurgatorius  to  all  the 
old  plays ;  which  is,  1  hope,  already  undertaken, 
6r  if  it  has  been  hitherto  unhappily  neglected,  I 
take  this  opportunity  to  recommend. 

The  productions  of  our  old  poets  are  crowded 
with  passages  very  unfit  for  the  ears  of  an  Eng- 
lish  audience,  and  which  cannot  be  pronounced 
without  irritating  the  minds  of  the  people. 

This  censure  I  do  not  confine  to  tnose  lines  in 
Mrhich  liberty,  natural  equality,  wicked  minis- 
ters, deluded  kings,  mean  arts  of  negotiation, 
venal  senates,  mercenary  troops,  oppressive  of^ 
licers,  servile  and  exorbitant  taxes,  universal  COr- 
Tuption,  the  luxuries  of  a  court,  ^e  miseries  of 
the  people,  the  decline  of  trade,  or  the  happiness 
of  independency  are  directly  mentioned.  These 
are  such  glaring  passages  as  cannot  be  suffered 
to  pass  without  the  most  supine  and  criminal  ne- 
gligence. I  hope  the  vigilance  of  the  licensers 
will  extend  to  all  such  speeches  and  soliloquies 
as  tend  to  recommend  the  pleasures  of  virtue, 
the  tranquillity  of  an  uncorrupted  head,  and  the 
satisfactions  of  conscious  innocence ;  for  though 
such  strokes  as  these  do  not  appear  to  a  common 
eye  to  threaten  any  danger  to  the  government, 
yet  it  is  well  known  to  more  penetrating  obser* 
vers,  that  they  have  such  conpoquences  as  can- 
:)ot  be  too  diligently  obviated,  or  too  cautiously 
avdided. 

A  rtian,  who  becomefi  onr(»  enamoured  of  the 
iharms  of  virtue,  is  apt  to  he  very  little  concernrrl 
about  the  acquisition  of  wealth  or  titles,  and  is 
Iherefore  not  easily  induced  to  act  in  a  manner 
contrary  to  his  real  sentiments,  or  to  vote  nt  the 
word  of  f-ornniun<l ;  by  rontrnctinsj  his  dcsirrs, 
and  rraulatiii*;  liis  appctitfs,  he  wants  much  less 
than  other  men,  and  (jvcrv  one  versed  in  the  arts 
of  government  can  tell,  that  men  are  more  easily 
influenced  in  proportion  as  they  are  more  neces- 
sitous. 

This  is  not  the  only  reason  why  virtue  should 
not  rpceive  too  much  countenance  from  a  licens- 
ed stage;  her  admirers  and  followers  arc  not 
only  naturally  independent,  but  learn  such  a 
uniform  and  consistent  manner  of  speaking  and 
acting,  that  they  frequently  by  the  mere  force  of 
artless  honesty  surmount  all  the  obstacles  which 
subtlety  and  politics  can  throw  in  their  way,  and 
obtain  their  ends  in  spite  of  the  most  profound 
ftnd  sagacious  ministry. 

Sucli  then  are  the  passages  to  be  expunged  by 
the  licensers :  in  many  parts  indeed  the  speeches 
will  be  imperfect,  and  the  action  appear  not 
regularly  conducted,  but  the  Poet  Laureat  may 
easily  supply  these  vacuities,  by  inserting  some 
of  his  own  verses  in  praise  of^  wealth,  luxury, 
and  venality. 

But,  alas!  all  those  pernicious  sentiments 
which  shall  be  banished  from  tho  stajje,  will  be 
Vented  from  the  press,  and  more  studiously  read 
because  they  are  prohibited. 

I  cannot  but  earnestly  implore  the  friends  of 
the  government  to  Irave  no  art  untried  by  which 
we  may  hope  tn  purcrcd  in  our  dcsij^n  of  ex- 
tending the  power  of  the  licmser  to  the  press, 
and  of  making  it  criminal  tu  publish  any  tiling 
without  an  imftrinnx'wr. 

How  ranch  would  this  single  law  lighten  the 


mighty  burden  of  state  affairs !  with  how  much 
security  might  our  ministers  enjoy  their  honours, 
their  places,  their  reputations,  and  their  admirers, 
could  they  once  suppress  those  malicious  invec- 
tives which  are  at  present  so  industriously  pro- 
pagated, and  so  eagerly  read ;  could  they  hinder 
any  arguments  but  their  own  from  coming  to  the 
ears  ofthe  people,  and  stop  effectually  the  voice 
of  cavil  and  inquiry  1  '^ 

I  cannot  but  indulge  myself  a  little  while  by 
dwelling  on  this  pleasing  scene,  and  imagining 
those  MXc^dfnrd^'^i^  in  which  Ho  politics  shall  be 
read  but  those  of  the  Gazetteefy  nor  any  poetry 
but  that  of  the  Laureat ;  when  we  shall  hear  of 
nothing  but  the  successful  negotiations  of  our 
ministers,  and  the  great  actions  of 

How  much  happier  would  this  state  be  than 
those  perpetual  jealousies  and  contentions  which 
are  inseparable  from  knowledge  and  liberty,  and 
which  have  for  many  years  kept  this  nation  in 
perpetual  commotions. 

Hut  these  are  tifnes  rather  to  be  wished  for 
than  expected,  for  such  is  the  nature  of  our  un- 
quiet countrymen,  that  if  they  are  not  admitted 
to  the  knowledge  of  affairs,  they  are  always  sus- 
pecting their  governors  of  designs  prejumcial  to 
their  interest;  they  have  not  the  least  notion  of 
the  pleasing  tranquillity  of  ignorance,  nor  can 
be  brought  to  imacrine  that  they  are  kept  in  the 
dark,  lest  too  much  light  should  hurt  their  eyes. 
They  have  long  claimed  a  right  of  dik-ecting  their 
superiors,  and  are  exasperated  at  the  least  men- 
tion of  secrets  of  state. 

This  temper  makes  them  very  readily  encon- 
rage  any  writer  or  printer,  who,  at  the  hazard  of 
his  life  or  fortune,  will  give  them  any  informa- 
tion: afid  Ivhile  this  hufnour  prevails,  there 
never  will  be  wanting  some  daring  adventurer 
who  will  write  in  defence  of  liberty,  and  some 
zealous  or  avaricious  printer  who  will  disperse 
his  papers. 

It  has  never  yet  beeiv  found  that  any  power, 
however  vigilant  or  despotic,  has  been  able  to 

Erevent  the  publication  of  seditions  journals, 
allads,  essays,  and  dissertations ^  "Considera- 
tions on  the  present  state  of  afTairs,"  and  "In- 
quiries into  the  conduct  of  the  administration." 

Yet  I  tnust  confess,  that  considering  the  so©- 
cess  with  which  the  present  ministry  has  hitherto 
proceeded  in  their  attempts  to  dnve  out  of  the 
world  the  old  prejudices  of  patriotism  and  public 
spirit,  I  cannot  but  entertain  some  hopes,  that 
what  has  tbeen  so  often  attempted  by  tlieir  prey 
decessors,  is  reserved  to  be  accomplished  by 
their  Superior  abilities. 

If  I  mi^ht  presume  to  advise  them  upon  this  . 
great  affair,  I  should  dissuade  them  from  any 
direct  attempt  upon  the  liberty  of  the  pres^ 
which  is  the  darling  of  the  common  people,  and 
therefore  cannot  be  attacked  witliout  immediate 
danger.  They  may  proceed  by  a  more  sure  and 
silent  way,  and  attain  the  desired  end  without 
noise,  detraction,  or  oppression. 

There  are  scattered  over  this  kingdom  several 
little  seminaries,  in  which  the  loWcr  ranks  of 
people,  and  the  youngest  sons  of  our  nobility 
and  gentry  are  taujrht,  from  their  earliest  in- 
fancy, the  pernicious  arts  of  spelling  and  read- 
ing, which  ihay  afterwards  continue  to  practise, 
very  much  to  Uie  disturbance  of  their  own  quiet, 
and  the  interruption  of  ministerial  measures. 

These  seminaries  may,  by  an  act  of  parlis- 
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ment,  be  at  once  mippressed,  and  that  our  pos* 
terity  be  deprived  of  all  means  of  reviving  this 
corrupt  method  of  education,  it  may  be  made 
felony  to  teach  to  read  without  a  license  from 
the  Lord  Chamberlain. 

This  expedient,  which  I  hope  Will  be  care- 
fully concealed  from  the  vulgar,  must  infallibly 
answer  the  great  end  proposM  by  it,  and  set  the 


poWer  of  (he  comt  not  only  aboTe  the  bmilts  el 
the  poets,  but  in  a  short  time  above  the  necessity 
of  providing  against  them.  The  licenser  having 
his  authority  thus  extended,  will  in  time  enjoy 
the  title  and.  the  salary  widiout  the  trouble  of 
exercising  his  power,  and  the  nation  witt  rest  al 
length  in  ignorance  and  peace. 


P  R  £F AC  B 
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Tbb  usual  design  of  Addresses  of  this  sort  is 
to  implore  the  candour  of  the  public  I  we  have 
always  had  the  nlore  pleasing  province  of  re- 
turning thanks,  and  making  acknowledgments 
for  the  kind  acceptance  which  our  Monthly  Col- 
lections have  met  with. 

This,  it  seems,  did  not  siifficientlv  appear 
from  the  numerous  sale  and  repeatea  impres- 
sions of  our  books,  ^hich  have  at  once  exceeded 
our  merit  and  our  expectation  ;  but  have  been 
still  more  plainly  attested  by  the  clamours,  rage, 
and  calumnies  of  our  competitors,  of  whom  we 
have  seldom  taken  anV  notice,  not  only  because 
it  is  cruelty  to  insult  the  depressed,  and  folly  to 
engage  with  desperation,  but  because  we  con- 
sign all  their  outcries,  menaces,  and  boasts,  as 
nothing  more  than  adveiliscmcnts  in  our  fa- 
vour, beingevidently  drawn  up  with  the  bitter- 
ness of  bamed  malice  and  disappointed  hope ; 
and  almost  dii^covering  in  plain  terms,  that  the 
unhappy  authors  have  seventy  thousand  London 
Magaaines  mouldering  in  their  warehouses,  re- 
turned from  ali  parts  of  the  kingdom,  unsold, 
unread,  and  disregarded. 

Oar  obligations  for  the  encouragement  we 
have  so  long  continued  to  receive,  are  so  much 
the  greater,  as  no  artifices  have  been  omitted  to 
supplant  iu.  Our  adversaries  cannot  be  denied 
the  praise  of  industry ;  how  far  they  can  be  cele- 
brated for  an  honest  industry  we  leave  to  the 
decision  of  the  public,  and  even  of  their  brethren 
the  booksellers,  not  including  those  whose  ad- 
vertisements they  obliterated  to  paste  their  in- 
vectives in  our  book. 

The  success  of  the  Gentlen^an's  Magazine 
has  given  rise  to  almost  twenty  imitations  of  it, 
wfaicn  are  either  all  dead,  or  very  little  rej^rded 
by  the  worid.  Before  we  had  published  sixteen 
months,  we  met  with  such  a  general  approba- 
tion, that  a  knot  of  enterprising  geniuses,  and 
sagacious  inventors,  assembled  from  all  parts  of 
the  town,  agreed  with  a  unanimity  natural  to 
understandings  of  the  i«ame  Bize  to  seize  upon 
our  whole  plan,  without  chanjjinp.ovon  the  title. 
Some  weak  objections  were  indeed  made  by  one 
of  them  against  the  dcsi<rn,  a»  having  an  air  of 
servility,  dishonesty,  and  piracy ;  but  it  was  con- 
cluded that  all  these  imput  atious  might  be  avoided 


by  giving  the  picture  of  Sh  Paul's  insteaif  6f 
St  John's  gate ;  it  was  however  thought  indif 
pensably  necessary  to  add,  printed  in  SL  John's 
Street,  though  there  was  then  no  printiBg-hooie 
in  that  place. 

That  these  plagiaries  should^  after  having  that 
stolen  their  whole  desi^  fronf  us,  charge  us  wifli 
robbery,  on  any  occasion,  is  a  degree  of  impQ< 
dence  scarcely  to  be  matched,  and  certainly  en* 
titles  them  to  the  first  rank  amon^  false  hemes 
We  have  therefore  inserted  Uieir  names*  at 
length  in  our  February  Magazine,  p.  61 ;  bang 
desirous  that  every  man  shoidd  enjoy  the  repu« 
tation  he  deserves. 

Another  attack  has  been  made  upon  us  by  the 
author  of  Common  Sense,  an  adversary  equally 
malicious  as  the  former,  and  equally  despicable 
What  were  his  views,  or  what  his  provocations, 
we  know  not,  nor  have  thought  him  coifeidcnihle 
enough  to  inquire.  To  muLe  him  any  further 
answer  would  be  to  descend  too  low :  bat  as  he 
is  one  of  those  happy  writers,  who  arc  best  cx«» 
posed  by  quoting  their  own  words,  we  hate  given 
nis  elegant  remarks  in  our  Magazine  for  Decern-' 
her,  where  the  reader  may  entertain  hhnself  at 
his  leisure  with  an  agreeable  mixture  of  scur- 
rility and  false  grammar. 

For  the  future  we  shall  rarely  offend  him  by 
adopting  any  of  his  performances,  being  un- 
willing to  prolong  the  life  of  such  pieces  as  de- 
serve no  other  fate  than  to  be  hissed,  torn,-  and 
forgotten.  Howeter,  that  the  curiosttv  of  our 
readers  may  not  be  disappointed,  we  shall,  when- 
ever  we  find  him  a  little  excelling  himself  ytcT" 
haps  prim  his  dissertations  upon  our  blue  covere, 
that  tney  may  be  looked  over,  and  stripped  oi!^ 
without  disgracing  our  collection,  o/r  swelling 
our  volumes. 

We  are  sorry  that  by  inserting  s6mr  of  his 
essays,  we  have  filled  the  head  of  this  prtiy 
writer  with  idle  chimeras  of  applause,  laun^U, 


*  The  gay  and  learned  C.  Ackers,  or  9wan  Alkv, 
Primer;  the  polite  and  »eneroua  T.  Cox,  under  ihe 
Royal  Exchange  *,  the  eloquent  and  eourtiy  J.  Clark, 
of  Duck  Lane  ;  and  (ho  modesty  civl  and  Judfe  oti*  T 
A«iley,  of  St.  Paul's  Church  yard,  bookaellerr  AH  iheae 
namea  ap))cared  hi  ibe  till*  of  iIm  London  Macaciue, 
begun  in  1789. 
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and  imiiiortalitjr,  nor  raspteted  the  bad  effect  of 
onr  regard  Tor  him,  till  we  «aw  in  the  PoMscript 
to  one  of  his  papers  a  wild*  prediction  of  the 
honours  to  be  paid  him  by  future  t^ea.  Should 
an  J  mention  or  him  be  mad^  or  his  writings,  by 
^sterity,  it  will  probably  be  in  words  like  these : 
**  In  the  Gentleman^s  Magazine  are  still  pre- 
serred  some  essays  under  uie  specious  and  in- 
"  -'        -  —  -— —  — 

*  Common  Sense  Journal,  prinied  by  Puraer  of  White- 
IHara,  March  11, 17S1. 

"  I  oiake  no  doubt  but  after  some  grave  hiatoriau, 
three  oi  four  hundred  jeara  hence,  has  described  the 
corruption,  the  baseness,  and  the  flattery,  which  men 
ran  into  In  theM  timee,  he  will  make  the  foUowing  ob> 
servation :— In  the  year  1787,  a  certain  unknown  author 
published  a  writing  under  the  title  of  Common  Sente  .*— 
this  writing  came  out  weekly  in  IlUle  detached  essays, 
some  of  which  are  po":ical,  some  moral,  and  others  hu* 
Boroua.  By  the  best  judgment  that  can  be  formed  of  a 
work,  Che  style  and  language  of  which  la  bectottie  so  ob- 
solete that  it  la  scarcely  idtelllgible,  It  anaweirs  the  title 
♦an.**  fco 


▼itinjT  title  of  Commcn  Sense,    How  papers  of 
so  little  value  came  to  be  rescued  from  the  com 
raon  lot  of  dulness,  we  are  at  this  distance  <A 
time  unable  to  conceive,  but  imasine  that  per^* 
sonal  friendship  prevailed  with  Urban  to  admit 
them  in  opposition  to  his  judgment    If  this  wa« 
the  reason,  he  met  afterwards  with  the  treatment 
which  all  deserve  who  patronise  stupidity;  for 
the  writer,  instead  of  acknowledging  his  favours, 
complains  of  injustice,  robbery,  and  mutilation  ^ 
but  complains  in  a  style  so  barbarous  and  inde' 
cent,  as  sufficiently  confutes   his  own  calum-> 
nies."     In  this  manner  must  thiD  author  expect 
to  be  mentioned.— But  of  him,  ahd  our  other 
adversaries,  we  beg  the  reader's  pardon  for  hav 
ing  said  so  much.     We  hope  it  will  be  remem* 
bered  in  oilr  fatobr,  that  it  is  sometimes  neceasarj 
to  chastise  insolence,  and  that  there  is  a  sort 
of  men  who  caHnot  distinguish  between  forbear 
ance  and  cowardice. 
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Hsu'  moreac  cfnaz  Pantlllus  ?  aut  crucier,  quod 
YeDkac  abaentam  Demetrios  f^Hbr. 

Laadat,  amat,  eantat  noatros  mea  Roma  UbeDos, 
Meque  sinus  ottiiies,  me  manus  omnia  habet. 

Ecce  rubet  quidam,  pallet,  stupet,  oscitat,  odit. 
Hoc  Yolo,  nunc  nobis  carmina  nostra  placepL — MartieU, 


It  la  piain,  (torn  the  conduct  of  writen  of  the 
fint  class,  that  they  have  esteemed  it  no  dero- 
gation from  their  cbarscters  to  defend  themselves 
aflfainst  the  e&omatm  of  ignorance,  or  the  calum- 
mes  of  envy. 

It  is  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  they  al- 
ways judged  their  adversaries  worthy  of  a  formal 
ooiiratation,  but  they  concluded  it  not  prudent 
to  neglect  the  feeblest  attacks ;  they  knew  that 
such  men  have  often  dtmehurt  who  had  not  abi* 
lities  to  do  good ;  that  the  weakest  hand,  if  not 
timely  disarmed,  may  stab  a  hero  in  his  sleep ; 
that  a  worm,  however  small,  may  destroy  a  fleet 
in  the  acorn ;  and  that  citadels,  which  have  de- 
fied armies,  have  been  blown  up  by  rats. 

In  imitattion  of  these  great  examples,  we  think 
it  not  absolutely  needless  to  vindicate  ourselves 
from  the  virulent  aspersions  of  the  Craftsman 
and  Common  Sense,  because  their  accusations, 
though  eQ.tirely  groundless^  and  inthout  the  least 
proof,. ai»  uiged  with  an  air  of  confidence,  which 
the  unwmiy  may  mistake  for  consdousness  of 
tnith. 

lit  order  to  set  the  proceeding  of  these  ca- 
lumniators m  a  proper  light,  it  is  necessary  to 
inform  such  of  our  readers  as  are  unacquainted 
with  the  artifices  of  trade,  that  we  originally  in- 
curred the  displeasure  of  the  greatest  part  of  the 
booksellers  by  keeping  this  Magazine  wholly 
incur  own  hands,  without  admitting  any  of  that 
fratermty  into  a  share  of  the  property.  For  no- 
thing is  more  criminal  in  the  o|>inion  of  many 
of  them,  than  fqr  an  author  to  enjoy  more  aa> 
^'antage  from  his  own  ^orks  than  tliey  are  dis- 

€9 


posed  to  allow  him.  This  is  a  principle  00  well 
established  among  them,  that  we  can  produce 
some  who  threatened  printers  with  their  highest 
displeasure  for  their  having  dared  to  print  books 
for  those  that  wrote  them. 

Hlnc  ine,  hine  odia. 

This  was  the  first  grouild  of  their  animosity, 
which  for  some  time  proceeded  no  farther  than 
private  murmurs  and  petty  discouragements.  At 
length,  detennining  to  be  no  longer  debarred  from 
a  share  in  so  beneficial  a  project,  a  knot  of  them 
combined  to  seize  our  whole  plan ;  and  without 
the  least  attempt  to  vary  or  improve  it,  began 
with  the  utmost  vigour  to  print  and  ciroulatethe 
London  Magazine,  with  such  success,  that  in  a 
few  years,  while  we  were  printing  the  fifth  edi- 
tion of  some  of  our  earliest  numbers,  they  had 
seventy  thousand  of  their  hooka  returned  on 
sold  upon  their  hands. 

It  was  then  time  10  exert  their  utmost  eflbrts 
to  stop  our  progress,  and  nothing  was  to  be  left 
unattemptea  that  interest  could  suggest.  It  will 
be  easily  imagined  that  their  influence  among 
those  of  their  own  trade  was  greater  than  ours^ 
and  that  their  Collections  were  therefore  more 
industriously  propagated  by  their  brethren ;  but 
this  being  the  natural,  consequence  of  such  a 
relation,  Itnd  therefore  excusable,  is  only  men* 
tioned  to  sho^  the  disadvantages  against  which 
we  are  obliged  to  struggle,  and  to  convince  the 
reader,  that  we  who  depend  so  entirely  upon  his 
approbation,  shall  omit  nothing  to  deserve  it  - 

They  then  had  recourse  to  Mlvertisements,  if 
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which  they  sometimes  made  faint  attemf>t8  to  be 
witty,  and  sometimes  were  content  with  being 
merely  scurrilous ;  but  finding  that  their  attacks, 
while  we  had  an  opportunity  of  returning  hosti- 
Utiea,  generally  procured  them  such  treatment 
as  very  little  contributed  to  their  reputation, 
they  came  at  last  to  a  resolution  of  excluding  us 
from  the  Newspapers  in  which  they  have  any 
influence;  by  tms  means  they  can  at  present 
insult  us  wiui  impunity,  and  without  the  least 
danffer  of  confutation. 

i^eir  Ust,  and  indeed  their  most  artful  expe- 
dient, has  been  to  hire  and  incite  the  weekly 
journalists  against  us.  The  first  weak  attempt 
was  made  by  the  Universal  Spectator,  but  this 
we  took  not  the  least  notice  of,  as  we  did  not 
imagine  it  would  ev6r  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
thepublic 

Whether  there  was  then  a  confederacy  be- 
tween this  journal  and  Common  Sense,  as  at 
present  between  Common  Sense  and  the  Crafts- 
man, or  whether  understandings  of  the  same 
form  receive  at  certain  times  the  same  impres- 
sions from  the  planets,  I  know  not,  but  about 
that  time  war  was  likewise  declared  .against  us 
by  the  redoubted  author  of  Common  Sense :  an 
adversaiT  not  so  much  to  be  dreaded  for  his  abi- 
lities as  for  the  title  of  his  papec,  behind  which' 
he  has  the  art  of  sheltering  himself  in  perfect 
security.  He  defeats  all  his  enemies  by  calling, 
them  *'  enemies  to  Common  Sense/*  and  silences 
the  strongest  objections  and  the  clearest  reason- 
ings by  assuring  his  readers  that  **  they  are  con- 
trary to  Common  Sense." 

I  must  confess  to  the  immortal  honour  of  this , 
great  writer,  that  I  can  remember  but  two  in- 
stances of  a  genius  able  to  use  a  few  syllables  to 
such  great  and  so  various  purposes.  One  is,  the 
old  man  in  Shadwell,  who  seems,  by  long  time 
and  experience,  to  have  attained  to  equal  per- 
fection with  our  author:  for  '*when  a  voung 
fellow  benin  to  prate  and  be  pert,*'  says  he,  <' I 
silenced  him  with  my  old  word,  Tace  is  Latin 
for  candle." 

The  other,  who  seems  yet  more  to  resemble 
this  writer,  was  one  Goodman^  a  horse-stealer, 
who  hang  asked,  after  having  been  found  guilty 
by  the  jury,  what  he  had  to  ofier  to  prevent 
MDtenea  «r  death  from  being  pasted  upon  hira. 


did  not  attempt  to  extenuate  his  crime,  but  en- 
treated the  judge  to  beware  of  hanging  a  Gostf 
Man, 

This  writer  we  thought,  however  injudicioualy, 
worthy,  not  indeed  of  a  reply,  but  of"^  some  cor- 
rection, and  in  our  Magazine  for  December,  1 738, 
and  the  preface  to  the  Supplement,  treated  him 
in  such  a  manner  as  he  dfoes  not  seem  inclined 
to  forget 

From  that  time,  losing  all  patience,  he  has 
exhausted  his  stores  of  scurrility  upon  ns  ;  but 
our  readeis  will  find  up<m  consulting  the  pas- 
sages above  mentioned,  that  he  has  receired  too 
much  provocation  to  be  admitted  as  an  impartial 
critic. 

In  our  magazine  for  Jatiuaiy,  p.  24,  we  made 
a  remark  upon  the  Craftsman;  and  in  p.  3, 
dropped  some  general  observations  upon  the 
weekly  writers,  by  which  we  did  not  expect  to 
make  them  more  our  fiiends.  Nor,  indeed,  did 
we  imagine  that  this  would  have  inflamed  Caleb 
to  so  high  a  degree.  His  resentment  has  arisen 
so  much  above  the  provocation,  that  we  cannot 
but  impute  it  more  co  what  he  fears  than  wha. 
be  has  felL  He  has  seen  the  solecisms  of  his 
brother  Common  Sense  exposed,  and  lememben 
tliat 

Tua  res  agitur,  paries  cum  proximiis  ardeL 

He  imagines  that  he  shall  soon  fall  under  the 
same  censure,  and  is  willing  that  our  criticisms 
shall  appear  rather  the  effects  of  our  resentment 
than  our  judgment 

For  this  reason,  I  suppose,  (for  I  can  find  no 
other,)  he  has  joined  with  Common  Sense  to 
charge  us  with  partiality,  and  to  recommend  the 
London  Magazine  as  drawn  up  with  less  regard 
to  interest  or  party.  A  &vour  which  the  aumois 
of  that  collection 'have  endeavoored  to  deserve 
from  them  by  the  most  servile  adulation. 

But  as  we  have  a  higher  opinion  of  the  can- 
dour of  our  readers,  than  to  believe  that  they 
will  condemn  us  without  examination,  or  give 
up  their  right  of  judging  for  themselvea,  we  are 
not  unconcerned  at  tins  charge,  thouch  the  mosit 
atrocious  and  malignant  that  can  be  brought 
against  us.  We  entreat  only  to  be  compared 
with  our  rivals,  in  full  confidence,  that  not  only 
our  innooeace,  but  o«r  8iq;>eiiarity,  will  appear 
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K  Tbat  the  copy  o(  a-bookis  the  property  of 
the  author,  and  that  he  may,  by  sale  or  other- 
wise,  transfer  that  property  to  another,  who  has 
a  right  to  be  protected  in  the  podseeuon  of  that 
property,  so  transferred,  is  not  to  be  demed. 

2.  That  the  complainants  may  be  lawfully  in- 
yeeted  with  the  property  of  this  copy,  is  Ukewise 
granted. 

3.  But  the  complainanti  haye  mistaken  the 
nature  of  this  property ;  and,  in  consequence  of 
their  miBtake,  haye  supposed  it  to  be  invaded  by 
an  act,  in  itself  legal,  and  iustifiable  by  an  un- 
interrupted series  of  precedents,  from  the  first 
establishment  of  printiRg  among  us,  down  ts  the 
present  time. 

4.  He  that  purchases  the  copy  of  a  book,  pur- 
chases the  sole  right  of  printing  it,  and  of  vend- 
ing the  books  printed  according  to*  it ;  but  has 
no  light  to  add  to  it,  or  take  from  it,  without 
the  author's  consent,  who  still  preserves  such  a 
right  in  itv  as  follows  from  the  right  every  man 
)m»  to  preserve  his  own  reputation. 

5.  Every  single  book,  so  sold  by  the  proprie- 
tor, becomes  the  property  of  the  bnyer,  who  pur- 
chases with  the  book  the  right  of  making  use  of 
it  as  he  shall  think  most  convenient,  either  for 
his  own  improvement  or  amusement,  or  th«  be- 
nefit or  entertainment  of  mankind. 

6.  Thie  right  the  reader  of  a  book  may  use 
many  ways- to  the  disadvantage  both  of  the  au- 
thor and  the  proprietor,  which  yet  they  have  not 
any  right  to  complain  o^  beosuee  the  author 
when  ne  wrote,  and  the  proprietor  when  he 
purchased,  the  copy,  knew,  or  ought  to  have 
known,  that  the  one  wrote  and  the  other  pur- 
chased under  the  haaaid  of  such  treatment  from 
the  buyer  and  reader,  and  without  any  security 
from  tne  bad  consequences  of  that  treatment 
except  the  excellence  of  the  book. 

7.  Reputation  and  property  are  of  different 
kinds ;  one  kind  of  each  is  more  necessary  to  be 
secured  by  the  law  than  another,  and  tne  law 
has  provided  more  effectually  for  its  defence. 
My  character  as  a  man,  a  subject,  or  a  trader, 


♦  Dr.  Trapp,  It  will  be  recollected,  was  a  popular 
prearher;  and  about  th«  year  1739,  when  Meihodisni 
mishi  be  uUd  to  be  m  Its  Infancy^  preached  Four  Ser> 
mnns  "  On  the  Nature,  Folly,  Sin  and  Danger,  of  being 
risrhienus  07er  much  :'*  which  wore  published  by  Austen 
arid  Oilliver^  and  haa  an  extensive  sale.  Mr.  Cave,  ever 
ready  to  oblij^e  his  readers  with  temporary  aubjects,  toolc 
an  extract  from  them,  and  promised  a  e»ntinuaIion, 
which  nerer  appeared ;  ao  that  ii  was  either  stopped  by  a 
prnsecuiion^  or  made  up  by  other  means.  On  all  diffi> 
cult  occasions  Johnson  was  Cavers  oracle.  And  the  paper 
now  befora  us  was  certainly  written  on  thai  occasion. 
Otnt.  Mag-.  JMy,  1787. 


is  under  the  protection  of  the  jaw ;  b«t  my  re- 
putation as  an  author  is  at  the  mercy-  of  tiie- 
reader,  who  lies  under  no  other  obligations  to 
do  me  justice  than  those  of  religion  and  mora- 
lity. If  a  man  calls  me  rebel  or  Imnkropt,  I  may 
prosecute  and  punish  him ;  but  if  a  man  calui 
me  idiot  or  plagiary,  I  have  no  remedy,  since, 
by  selUng  him  the  book,  I  admit  his  privilege  of 
judging,  and  declaring  his  judgment,  and  can 
appeal'  only  to  other  readers,  if  I  think  myself 
injured. 

8.  In  difierent  characters  we  are  more  or  less 
(protected;  to  hiss  a  pleader  at  the  bur,  would 
I  perhaps  be  deemed  illegal  and  punishable,  but 

to  hiss  a  dramatic  writer  is  justifiable  by  custom. 

9.  What  is  here  said  of  the  writer,  extends 
itself  naturally  to  the  purchaser  of  a  copy,  silica 
the  one  seldom  suffers  withoutthe  other. 

'  1^.  By  these  liberties  it  is  obvious  that  au- 
thors and  proprietors  may  often  sufier,  and 
sometimes  unjustly:  but  as  these  liberties  are 
encouraged  and  allowed  for  the  same  reason 
with  writing  itself,  for  the  discovery  and  propa- 
gation of  truth,  though,  ha«  other  human  goods^ 
t}iey  have  their  alloys  an«X  ill-consequenoes , 
yet,  as*  their  advantages  abundantly  prepon 
derate,  they  have  never  yet  been  abwished  or 
restrained. 

11.  Thus  every  book,  when  it  falls  into  the 
hands  of  the  reader,  is  liable  to  be  examined^ 
oonfuted,  censured^  translated,  and  abridged:- 
any  of  which  may  destroy  the  credit  of  the 
author,  or  hinder  the  sale  of  the  book. 

12.  That'sU  these  libOTties  are  allowed,  and 
cannot  be  prohibited  without  manifest  disadvai^ 
tage  to  the  pubhc,  may  be  easily  proved;  but  we- 
shall  confine  ourselves  to  the  bberty  of  making 
epitomes,  which  gives- occasion  to  Dur  preaerc 
ioquiry. 

16.  That  an  uninterrupted  prescription  sonfen 
a  right,  wiir  be  easily  granted,  especially  if  it 
appears  that  the  prescription,  pleaded  in- dc^en*'^ 
of  that  right,  mignt  at  any  time  have  been*  inter- 
rupted, had  it  not  been  always  thought  agree- 
able to  reason  and  to  justice. 

14.  The>  numberless  abridgments  that  are  to 
be  found  of  all  kinds  of  writings,  afibrd  sufficient 
evidence  that  they  were-  always  thought  legal, 
for  Ihey  are  printed  with  the  names  of  the  ab- 
breviators  and  publishers,  and  without  the  least 
appearance  of  a  clandestine  transaction.  Many 
of  the  books  so  abridged  were  the  properties  ii 
men  who  wanted  ncimer  wealth,  nor  interest, 
nor  spirit  to  sue  for  j*islice,  if  they  had  thought 
themselves  injured.  "Many  of  these  afaridgOMntt 
must  have  been  mads  hympu  whom  we  can  iMH 
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tuspect  of  fllegal  pncUces,  for  there  ve  few  boplu 
of  uite  that  are  not  abridged, 

15.  When  Bishop  Burnet  heard  that  hb  **  His- 
tory of  the  Hefonnation**  was  about  to  be 
abndged,  he  did  not  think  of  appealing  to  the 
Court  of  Chancery ;  but,  to  avoid  any  misrepre- 
aentation  of  his  I^story,  epitomised  it  himselj^  as 
he  tells  us  in  his  preface.  i 

16.  But,  lest  lit  should  be  ima^gined  that  an 
author  might  do  this  rather  by  choice  than  neoes- 
sity,  we  shall  produce  two  more  instances  of 
the  like  practice,  where  it  would  certainly  not 
have  been  borne  if  it  had  been  suspected  of  ille- 
gality. The  one,  in  Clarendo^i's  History,  which 
was  abridged  in  2  vols^  8vo. ;  and  the  other  in 
3ishop  Burnefs  '*  History  of  his  owa  Time," 
abridged  in  tl^e  same  manner.  The  first  of  these 
tXKiks  was  the  projaerty  of  the  Universitv  of 
Oxford,  a  lyxh^  tenacious  enough  of  their  rignts ; 
the  otUer,  of  Qishop  Burnet's  heirs,  whose 
circumstances  were  such  as  made  them  very 
sensible  of  any  diminuMon  of  their  inheritance. 

17.  }t  is  observaMei  that  both  these  abridg- 
ments la^t  mentioned,  with  many  others  that 
mi^ht  be  produced,  were  made  when  the  act  of 
parliament  for  seciving  the  property  of  copies 
was  iix  force,  and  w^ich,  if  that  property  was 
injuredt  afibrded  an  ea|iy  redress :  what  then  can 
he  inferred  from  the  silence  and  forbearance  of 
the  proDT^tora,  but  that  they  thought  an  epitome 
of  a  Dook  no  yiolation  of  the  rig^t  of  the  proprietor. 

18.  That  their  opinion,  so  contrai^  to  their 
own  interest,  was  founded  ip  reason,  wiH  appear 
from  the  nature  and  end  of  an  abridgment. 

19.  The  design  of  an  abridgment  is,  to  be- 
nefit maokind  by  facilitating  the  attainment  of 
l^ivowledge,  ^d  by  contracting  arguments,  rela- 
tions, or  descripupns,  into  a  narrow  compass ; 
to  convey  metructionin  thj»  easiest  method,  with- 
out iatiguing  the  attention,  burdening  the  me- 
mory, or  impairing  the  health  of  the  student. 

90.  Qy  this  method  tl>e  original  author  be- 
comes, perhaps,  of  less  vcdu«,  and  the  proprietor's 
profits  are  diminished;  but  these  mconve- 
niencea  give  way  to  the  advantage  received  by 
mankind  from  the  easier  propag[ation  of  know- 
ledge ;  for  as  an  inoonrect  hook  is  lawfully  criti- 
cisedt  and  &Jse  aasertiops  justly  confuted, 
lieoause  it  is  more  the  interest  of  mankind  that 
^rror  should  be  detected  and  truth  discovered, 
than  that  the  proprietors  of  a  particular  book 
should  enioy  tneir  profits  undiminished^  so  a 
tediojua  volume  may  no  less  lidw^lly  be  abndged, 
because  it  is  better  th^  the  proprietors  should 
sufEbr  some  damage,  than  that  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge  should  be  obstructed  with  unneces- 
sary difilci|ltieB,  and  the  valui^e  hours  of  th«|u- 
aands  thrown  away. 

81.  Therefore,  as  ne  that  buys  the  copy  of  a  book, 
buys  it  under  this  condition,  that  it  is  liable  to  be 
confuted  if  it  is  false,  however  his  property  may 
be  affected  by  such  a  confutation ;  so  ne  buys  it 
likewise  liable  to  be  abridged  if  it  be  tedious,  how- 
ever his  property  may  su^r  by  tl|e  i^hridgmeut. 


S8.  To  abridge  a  book,  therefbie,  Is  so  npU 
tion  of  the  rieht  eif  the  proprietor,  becauae  to  br 
subject  to  the  hazard  of  an  abridgment  was 
an  original  condition  of  the  property. 

83.  Thus  we  see  the  ri^t  of  abridging  au- 
thors established  both  by  reason  and  the  iT<fl<4ffnw 
of  trade.  But,  perhaps,  the  necessity  of  this 
practice  may  appear  more  evident,  from  a  con- 
sideration of  the  consequences  that  must  proba 
bly  follow  from  the  prohibition  of  it 

84.  If  abridgiuents  be  condenmed  as  in|«. 
rious  to  the  proprietor  of  tlie  copy,  where  will 
this  argument  end  ?  N^ust  not  confutations  be 
likewise  prohibited  for  the  same  reason  ?  or,  ia 
wriiings  of  entertainment,  will  not  criticisms  al 
least  Im  entirely  suppressed,  as  equally  hurtfoi 
to  the  proprietor,  and  ceitainly  not  man  neces- 
sary  to  the  public  ? 

85.  Will  not  authors  who  write  fiir  pay,  and 
who  are  rewarded  commonly  aooordin^  to  the 
bulk  of  their  work,  be  templed  to  fill  their  woiks 
with  saperfluities  and  digreemis,  when  the  dread 
of  an  abridgment  is  tucen  away,  aa  doabtksi 
more  negligences  would  be  oommitted,  and  mora 
falsehoods  published,  if  men  were  not  restrained 
by  the  fear  of  censure  and  confutation  1 

86.  How  many  useful  works  will  the  busjr, 
the  indolent,  and  the  leas  wsfdthy  part  of  maa* 
kind  be  deprived  of?  How  few  wiU  read  er 
purchase  forty-four  large  vohwnes  of  the  Trans« 
actions  of  the  Royal  &ciety,  which,  in  ahndg^ 
ment,  are  ^erally  read,  to  the  great  improve- 
ment of  philosophy  ? 

87..  How  must  general  systems  of  sdanoes  be 
written^  which  are  nothing  more  than  epttomea 
of'  thoae  authors  who  have  written  on  partiGakr 
bmnches,  and  whose  works  tyre  made  less  neoe^ 
sary  by  such  collections  7  Ca^^  he  that  destooys 
the  profit  of  many  copies,  he  less  criminal  than 
he  that  lessens  the  sale  of  onel 

88.  Even  to  confute  an  erroneous  book  wiU 
become  more  difficult,  since  it  has  always  been 
a  custom  to  abridge  the  author  whose  assertions 
are  examined,  and  sometimes  to  traiiscribe  all 
the  essential  parts  of  his  book.  Must  an  in- 
quirer after  truth  be  debaired  finm  the  boiefit 
of  such  conQatations,  unless  he  purchases  the 
book,  howeyer  useless,  that  gave  oocaskm  to  the 
answer? 

89.  HaviDf  thus  endeavoqi:ed  to  proiu  the 
legality  of  il»ridgments.  fjrom  custom,  and  the 
necessity,  of  continuing  that  custom  firom  leason, 
it  remains  only,  that  we  show  thiit  we  have  not 
printed  the  complainant's  cqpy,  but  abridged  it. 

30.  This  will  need  no  prooij^  since  it  vnll  ap- 
pear, upon  eonmariag  the  two  hooka,  that  we 
have  reduced  wifty^even  pages  to  thirteen  of 
the  same  print. 

31.  Our  design  is,  to  give  our  readers  a  short 
view  of  the  present  controvsrsy ;  and  we  require 
that  one  of  these  two  positions  be  proved,  either 
that  we  have  no.  ri^t  to  exhibit  such  a  view,  or 
that  we  can  ezhilwt  it  without  epiloaiisiug  the 
writers  of  each  ^arty. 


LETTER  ON  FIREWORKS. 

PKOM   THB   OCWTLBMAM'S  VAOAZIKK,  JAN.    1748. 


Mb.  Uiuian, 

Amoho  the  principal  topics  of  conTcrsatioD 
which  now  furnish  the  places  of  assembly  with 
amueement,  may  be  justly  numbered  the  Fire- 
works, which  are  advancing,  by  such  slow  de- 
grees, and  with  such  costly  preparation. 

The  first  reflection  that  naturally  arises  is  upon 
the  inequality  of  the  efiect  to  the  cause.  Here 
are  vast  sums  expended,  many  hands,  and  some 
heads  employed,  from  day  to  day,  and  from 
month  to  month,  and  the  whole  nation  is  filled 
with  expectations,  by  defineations  and  narratiTes. 
And  in  what  is  all  this 'to  end?  in  a  building 
that  is  to  attract  the  admiration  of  ages?  in  a 
bridge,  which  may  ikcilitate  the  commerce  of 
future  g-enerations  7  in  a  work  of  any  kind  which 
may^  stand  as  the  model  of  beauty,  or  the  paltem 
of  yirtue?  To  show  the  blessings  of  the  late 
change  of  our  state*  by.  any  monument  of  these 
kinds,  weve  a  project  worthy  not  only  of  wealth, 
and  power,  and  greatness,  Irat  of  learning,  wis- 
dom, and  Tirtue.  But  nothing  of  this  kind  is 
designed ;  nothing  more  is  projected,  than  a 
crowd,  a  shout,  and  a  blaze :  the  mighty  work 
of  artifice  and  contnTance  is  to  be  set  on  fire  for 
DO  other  purpose  that  I  can  see,  than  to  show 
how  idio  piyrotechnical  virtuosos  have  been  busy. 
Foot  hours  the  sun  will  shine,  and  then  fall  from 
hi^  orb,  and  loee  his  memory  and  his  lustre 
together;  the  spectators  will  disperse  as  their 
inclinations  lead  them,  and  wonder  l^  what 
ftmnge  infatuation  they  had  been  drawn  to- 
gether. In  this  will  consist  the  only  propriety 
cf  xhm  transient  show,  that  it  will  resemble  the 
war  of  which  it  celebrates  the  period.  The 
^wers  of  this  part  of  the  world,  after  long  pre- 
parations, deep  intrigues,  and  subtile  schemes, 

^ — s «, , ,— 

♦  The  peace  of  Aix-la-Chftpelle,  1748. 


have  set  Europe  in  a  flame,  and,  after  having 
gazed  a  while  at  their  fireworiu,  have  laid 
themselves  down  where  they  rose,  to  inquire  fi>r 
what  ihey  had  been  oontendmg. 

It  is  remarked  likewise,  that  this  blaze,  so 
transitory  and  so  useless,  will  be  to  be  paid  for, 
when  it  shines  no  longer :  and  many  cannot  for- 
bear observing,  how  many  lasting  advantages 
mi^ht  be  purchased,  how  many  acres  mig^t  be 
drained,  how  many  ways  repaired,  how  many 
debtors  might  be  relei^«ied,  how  many  widows 
and  orphans,  whom  the  war  has  ruined,  might 
be  relieved,  by  the  expense  which  is  about  to 
evaporate  in  smoke,  and  to  be  scattered  in 
rockets:  and  there  are- some  who  think  not  only 
reason,  but  humanity,  offended,  by  sudb  a  trifling 
profusipn,  when  so  many  saik>rs  are  starving, 
and  so  many  churches  sinking  into  ruins. 

It  is  no  improper  inquiry  by  whom  this  ex- 
pense is  at  last  to  oe  borne :  for  certainly  nothing 
can  be  more  unreasonable  than  to  tax  tne  nation 
fisr  a  blaze,  which  will  be  extinguished  befino 
many  of  them  know  it  ha3  been  lighted ;  nor 
will  it  be  consistent  with  the  common  practice^ 
which  directs  that  local  advantages  shall  be  pro- 
cured at  the  expense  of  the  district  that  enjoys 
them.  I  never  ipund  in  any  recoods,  that  any 
town  petitioned  the  parliament  for  a  maypole,  a 
bull-rmg,  or  a  skittle-ground ;  and,  therefcme.  I 
should  uiink,  fireworks,  as  they  are  less  durable, 
and  less  useful,  have  at  least  as  mtlodaim  to  tho 
public  purse. 

The  fireworks  are,  I  suppose^  prepared,  and 
therefore  i^  is  too  late  to  obviate  the  project :  but 
I  hope  the  generosity  of  the  great  is  not  so  for 
extinguished,  as  that  they  can  for  their  diversion 
drain  a  nation  already  exhausted,  and  make  us 
pay  for  pictures  in  the  fire,  which  none  will  have 
the  poor  pleasure  oCbeholdipg  bv^  themffelves. 


PROPOSALS 


FOR  PAIXTINO  BT  SUBSCKtf  TlOV, 

ES&ATS   IN  VERSE  AND  PROSE^ 

BT  ANNA  WILLIAMS. 

FEOM  TBB  CmnjUUll'S  MAOAniqC,  8BPT.   1760. 


Wbut  a  writer  of  my  ses  solicits  the  regard 
of  the  public,  some  apology  aeems  always  to  be 
expected;  and  it  is  unhappily  too  much  in  my 
power  to  satis^  this  demand:  since,  how  little 
soever  I  may  be  qualified,  eiuier  by  nature  or 


stud]^,  for  furnishing  the  worl^  with  litenvy  ei^ 
tertainments,  I  have  socb  motives  for  ventwiiM 
my  little  performances  into  the  light,  as  are  v£ 
fiaent  to  counterbalance  the  censure  of  anro- 
gance  and  to  turn  ofi"  ny  attention  firom  the 
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threats  of  criticism.  The  world  will  perhaps  be 
something  softened  when  it  shall  be  known,  that 
my  intention  was  to  have  lived  by  means  more 
suited  to  myabilit^r,  lirom  which  being  now  cut 
off  by  a  total  privation  of  sight,  I  have  been  per- 
suaded to  suffer  such  Essays  as  I  had  formerly 
written,  to  be  collected,  and  fitted,  if  they  can  be 
fitted,  by  the  kindness  of  my  friends,  for  the 


press.  The  candour  of  those  that  have  already 
encouraged  me,  will,  I  hope,  pardon  the  delays 
incident  to  a  work  which  must  be  performed  by 
■other  eyes  and  other  hands:  and  censure  ma/ 
surely  be  content  to  spare  the  compositions  of  a 
woman,  wriltea  (ix  amusement,  and  pubUahed 
for  necessity. 


A  PROJECT 


rOR   THE 


EMPLOYMENT    OF   AUTHORS 

FROM   THB  UNIVERSAL  VISITSR,   APRIL,    1766. 


TO  THB  VISITEIL 


Sir, 


I  KMow  not  what  apology  to  make  for  the 
little  dissertation  which  1  have  sent,  and  which  I 
will  not  deny  that  I  have  sent  with  desi^  that 
you  should  print  it.  I  know  that  admonition  ib 
very  seldom  grateful,  and  that  authors  are  emi- 
nently cliolenc ;  yet,  I  hope,  that  you,  and  every 
impartial  reader,  will  be  convinced,  that  I  intend 
the  benefit  of  the  public,  and  the  advancement  of 
knowledge ;  and  that  every  reader,  into  whose 
hands  this  shall  happen  to  rail,  will  rank  himself 
among  those  who  are  to  be  excepted  from  gene- 
ral censure. 

I  am.  Sir,  your  humble  servant. 

Scire  velim  quare  toUea  mihi,  Nsvole,  trisds 
Occurrls  f^onte  obductft,  ceu  Marsya  vrcius. — Juv. 

There  is  no  gift  of  nature,  or  effect  of  art, 
however  benefidal  to  mankind,  which  either  by 
casual  deviations,  oc  foolish  perversions,  is  not 
sometimes  mischievous.  Whatever  may  be  the 
cause  of  happiness,  may  be  made  likewise  the 
cause  of  misery.  The  medicine,  which,  rightly 
applied,  has  power  to  cure,  has,  when  rashness 
or  ignorance  prescribes  it,  the  same  power  to 
destroy. 

I  have  computed,  at  some  hours  of  leisure^  the 
loss  and  gain  of  literature,  and  set  the  pain  which 
it  produces  against  the  pleasure.  SUch  calcula- 
tions are  indeed  at  a  great  distance  from  mathe- 
matical exactness,  as  they  arise  from  the  induc- 
tion of  a  few  particulars,  and  from  observations 
made  rather  according  to  ihe  temper  of  the  com- 
putist,  than  the  nature  of  things.  But  such  a 
narrow  survey  as  can  be  taken,  wjlj  easily  show 
that  letters  cause  many  blessings,  and  inflict 
many  calamities  ;  that  there  is  scarcely  an  indi- 
vidual who  may  not  consider  them  as  imme- 
diately or  mediately  influencing  his  life,  as  they 
are  chief  instruments  of  conveying  knowledge, 
and  transmitting  sentiments ;  and  almost  every 
man  learns,  by  their  means,  all  that  is  right  or 
wron^  in  his  sentiments  and  conduct. 

If  letten  were  considered  only  a»  means  of 


pleasure,  it  img^t  well  be  doubted  in  what  dis^ 
gree  of  estimation  they  sliould  be  held ;  but  what 
they  are  referred  to  necessity,  the  controversy  is 
at  an  end:   it  soon  appears,  that  though  they 
may  sometimes  incommode  us,  yet  human  lira- 
would  scarcely  rise,  withqut  them,  above  the 
common  existence  of  animal  nature :  we  mi^rt. 
indeed  breathe  and  eat  in  universal  igncnrnnce, 
but  must  want  all  that  gives  pleasure  or  secnrity, 
all  the  embellishments  and  delights,  and  most  oi 
•the  conveniences  and  comforts  of  our  preseot 
condition. 

Literature  is  a  kind  of  intellectual  light,  which, 
like  the  light  of  the  sun,  may  sometimes  enable- 
us  to  see  what  we  do  not  like;  but  who  would 
wish  to  escape  unpleasing  objects,  by  condemn-- 
ing  himself  to  perpetual  darkness  7 

Since^  theremre,  letters  are  thus  indispensably 
necessary,  since  we  cannot  persuade  ourselTes  to 
lose  their  benefits  for  the  sake  of  escaping  theic 
mischiefs,  ii  is  worth  our  serious  inquiry,  how 
their  benefits  may  be  increased  and  their  mis- 
chiefs lessened;  oy  what  means  the  harvest  of 
our  studies  may  afford  us  more  com  and  less 
chaff;  and  how  the  roses  of  the  gardens  of 
science  may  gratify  us  moHa  with  their  fragrance, 
and  prick  us  less  with  their  thorns. 

I  shall  not  at  present  mention  the  more  for- 
midable evils  which  the  misapplication  of  litera- 
ture produces,  nor  speak  of  churches  infected 
with  heresy,  states  inflamed  with  sedition,  or 
schools  infatuated  with  hypothetical  fictions.. 
These  are  evils  which  mankind  have  always 
lamented;  and  which,  till  mankind  grow  wise  and 
modest,  they  must,  I  am  afraid,  continue  to  la^ 
ment,  without  hope  of  remedy.  I  shall  now 
touch  only  on  some  lighter  and  less  extensive 
evils,  yet  such  as  are  sufliciently  heavy  to  those 
that  feel  them,  and  are  of  late  so  widely  difibsed, 
as  to  deserve,  though  perhaps  not  the  notice  ii 
the  legislature,  yet  me  consideration  of*  those 
whose  Dene volence  inclines  itiem  to  a  voluntary 
care  of  public  happiness. 

It  was  long  aeo  observed  by  Viigil,  and.  I  sup-- 
pose  by  many  before  him,  that  "  Beee  do  noi 
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make  honey  for  thdr  own  use;**  the  sweets 
which  they  collect  in  their  laborious  excursions, 
and  store  up  in  their  hives  with  so  much  skill, 
are  seized  by  those  who  have  contributed  neither 
toil  nor  art  to  the  collection ;  and  the  poor  animal 
is  either  destroyed  by  the  invader,  or  left  to  shift 
without  a  supply.  The  condition  is  nearly  the 
same  of  the  gatherer  of  honey,  and  the  gatherer 
of  knowledge.  The  bee  and  the  author  work 
alike  for  others,  and  often  lose  the  profit  of  their 
labour.  The  case,  therefore,  of  authors,  how- 
ever hitherto  neglected,  may  claim  regard.  Every 
body  of  men  is  important  according  to  the  joint 
proportion  of  their  usefulness  and  tneir  number. 
Individuals,  however  they  may  excel,  cannot 
hope  to  be  considered  singly  as' of  great  weight 
in  the  political  balance  ;  ana  multitudes,  though 
they  may,  merely  by  their  bulk,  demand  some 
notice,  are  yet  not  of  much  value,  unless  they 
'contribute  to  ease  the  burden  of  society,  by  co- 
operating  to  its  prosperity. 

Of  the  men,  whose  condition  we  are  now  ex- 
amining, the  usefulness  never  was  disputed ; 
they  are  known  to  be  the  great  disseminators  of 
knowledge,  and  guardians  of  the  commonwealth; 
and  of  late  their  number  has  been  so  much  in- 
'Creased,  that  they  are  become  a  very  conspi- 
cuous part  of  the  nation.  It  is  not  now,  as  in 
former  times,  when  men  studied  long,  and  passed 
through  the  severities  of  discipline,  and  the  pro- 
bation of  public  trials,  before  they  presumed  to 
think  themselves  qualified  for  instructors  of  their 
countrymen;  there  is  found  a  nearer  way  to 
fame  and  ei-udition,  and  the  inclosures  of  litera- 
ture are  thrown  open  to  every  man  whom  idle- 
ness disposes  to  loiter,  or  whom  pride  inclines  to 
aet  hinnself  to  view.  The  sailor  publishes  his 
journal,  the  farmer  writes  the  process  of  his  an- 
nual labour;  he  that  succeeds  in  his  tmde, 
thinks  his  wealth  a  proof  of  his  understanding, 
and  boldly  tiftors  the  public ;  he  that  fails,  con- 
siders his  miscarriage  as  the  consequence  of  a 
-capacity  too  ^reat  for  the  business  of  a  shop, 
and  amuses  himself  in  the  Fleet  with  writing  or 
translating.  The  last  century  imagined,  that  a 
man,  composing  in  his  chariot,  was  a  new  ob- 
ject of  curiosity  ;  but  how  much  would  the  won- 
Ider  have  been  increased  by  a  footman  studying 
behind  it?  Th^r^ is  now  no  class  of  men  with- 
out its  authors,  from  the  peer  to  the  thresher ; 
nor  can  the  sons  of  literature  be  confined  any 
longer  to  Ghmb-street  or  Moorfields ;  they  are 
spread  over  all  the  town  and  all  the  country,  and 
fill  every  stage  of  habitation  from  the  cellar  to 
the  garret. 

It  IS  well  known,  that  the  price  of  commodides 
most  always  fall  as  the  quantity  is  increased, 
and  that  no  trade  can  allow  its  professors  to  be 
miltiplied  beyond  a  oertam  numoer.  The  great 
misery  of  writers  proceeds  fit>m  their  multitude. 
We  easily  perceive  that  in  a  nation  of  clothiers, 
no  man  comd  have  any  cloth  to  make  but  for  his 
own  back ;  that  in  a  community  of  bakers  every 
man  must  use  his  own  bread ;  and  what  can  be 
the  case  of  a  nation  of  authors,  but  that  every 
man  must  be  content  to  read  his  book  to  himselr? 
for  surely  it  is  vain  to  hope,  that  of  men  labour- 
ing at  the  same  occupation,  any  will  prefer  the 
work  of  his  neighbour  to  his  own ;  yet  this  ex- 
pectation, wild  OS  it  is,  seems  to  be  indulged  by 
many  of  tlio  writing  race,  and  therefore  it  can  be 
no  wonder,  that  like  all  other  men  who  sufler 


their  minds  to  form  mconaiderate  hopes,  they 
are  harassed  and  dejected  with  frequent  disap- 
pointments. 

If  I  were  to  form  an  adage  of  misery,  or  Bx 
the  lowest  point  to  which  humanity  could  fall, 
I  should  be  tempted  to  name  the  lifeof  an  author. 
Many  universal  comparisons  there  are  by  which 
misery  is  expressed.  We  talk  of  a  man  teased 
like  a  bear  at  the  stake,  tormented  like  a  toad 
under  a  harrow,  or  hunted  like  a  dog  with  a  stick 
at  his  tail ;  all  tliese  are  indeed  states  of  uneasi- 
ness, but  what  are  they  to  the  life  of  an  author ! 
of  an  author  worried  by  critics,  tormented  by  his 
bookseller,  and  hunted  by  his  creditors.  Yet 
such  must  be  the  case  of  many  among  the  re- 
tailers of  knowledge,  while  they  continue  thus  to 
swarm  over  the  land  ;  and,  whether  it  be  by  pro- 
pagation or  contagion,  produce  new  Tenters  to 
heighten  the  general  distress,  to  increase  confu- 
sion, and  hasten  famine. 

Having  long  studied  the  varieties  of  life,  I  can 
guess  by  every  man's  walk,  or  air.  to  what  state 
of  the  community  he  belongs.  Every  man  has 
noted  the  le^  ot  a  tailor,  and  the  gait  of  a  sea- 
man, and  a  httle  extension  of  his  physiognomical 
acquisitions  will  teach  liim  to  distinguish  the 
countenance  of  an  author.  It  is  my  practice, 
when  I  am  in  want  of  amusement,  to  place  my- 
self for  an  hour  at  Temple  Bar,  or  any  other 
narrow  pass  much  frequented,  and  examme  one 
by  one  tlie  looks  of  the  passengers  :  and  I  have 
commonly  found,  that,  between  ine  hours  of 
eleven  and  four,  every  sixth  man  is  an  author. 
They  are  seldom  to  be  seen  very  early  in  the 
morning,  or  late  in  the  evening,  but  about  dinner 
time  they  are  all  in  motion,  and  have  one  uniform 
eagemess  in  their  faces,  which  gives  little  oppor- 
tunity of  discerning  their  hopes  or  fears,  tneir 
pleasures  or  their  pains. 

But  in  the  afternoon,  when  they  have  all  dined, 
or  composed  themselves  to  pass  the  day  without 
a  dinner,  their  passions  have  full  play,  and  I  can 
perceive  one  man  wondering  at  the  stupidity  of 
the  public,  by  which  his  new  book  has  been  to- 
tally neglected ;  another  cursing  the  French, 
who  frijght  away  literary  curiosity  by  their  threats 
of  an  invasion  ;  another  swearing  at  his  book 
seller,  who  will  advance  no  money  without  copy ; 
another  perusing  as  he  walks,  his  publisher's  bill ; 
another  murmuring  at  an  unanswerable  criti- 
cism ;  another  determining  to  write  no  more  to  a 
generation  of  barbarians  :  and  another  resolving 
to  try  once  again,  whether  he  cannot  awaken 
the  arowsy  world  to  a  sense  of  his  merit 

It  sometimes  happens,  that  there  may  be  re- 
marked among  them  a  smile  of  complacence,  or 
a  strut  of  elevation ;  but  if  these  favourites  of 
fortune  are  carefully  watched  for  a  few  days,  they 
seldom  fail  to  show  the  transitoriness  of  human 
felicity ;  the  crest  falls,  the  gayety  is  ended,  and 
there  appear  evident  tokens  ofa  successful  rival, 
or  a  ficKle  patron. 

But  of  all  authors,  those  are  the  most  wretched, 
who  exhibit  their  productions  on  the  theatre,  ana 
who  are  to  propitiate  first  the  mana^r,  and  then 
the  public  Many  an  humble  visitant  have  I 
followed  to  the  doors  of  these  lords  of  the  drama, 
seen  him  touch  the  knocker  with  a  shaking  hand, 
and,  after  long  deliberation,  adventure  to  solicit 
entrance,  by  a  single  knock  ;  but  I  never  stayed  to 
see  them  come  out  from  their  audience,  because 
my  heart  is  tender,  and  being  subject  to  frights 
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in  bed,  I  wirald  not  wfllmgly  dream  of  an  an- 
Uior. 

That  the  number  of  authors  is  disproportionate 
to  the  maintenance  which  the  public  seems  will- 
ing to  assign  them ;  that  there  is  neither  praise 
nor  meat  for  all  who  write,  is  apparent  from  this, 
that,  like  wolves  in  long  winters,  they  are  forced 
to  prey  on  one  anothen  The  Reviewers  and 
CrUieal  Reviewers^  the  Remarken  and  Exami* 
nen  can  satisfy  their  hunger  only  by  devouring 
their  brethren.  I  am  far  from  imagining  that 
they  are  naturally  more  ravenous  or  blood* 
thirsty  than  those  on  whom  they  fiill  with  so 
much  Tiolence  and  fuiy  j  but  they  are  hungry, 
and  hunger  must  be  salisned ;  and  these  savages, 
when  their  bellies  are  full,  will  fawn  on  those 
whom  they  now  bite. 

The  result  of  all  these  considerations  amounts 
only  to  this,  that  the  number  of  writers  must  at 
last  be  lessened,  but  b^  what  method  this  great 
design  can  be  accomplished,  is  not  easily  disco- 
TerM.  It  was  lately  proposed,  that  every  man 
who  kept  a  dog  should  pay  a  certain  tax,  which, 
as  the  contriver  of  wavs  and  means  very  iudi- 
dously  observed,  would  either  destroy  the  dogs, 
or  bring  in  money.  Perhaps  it  might  be  proper 
to  lay  some  such  tax  upon  authors,  only  the  pa3r- 
ment  must  be  lessened  in  proportion  as  the  ani- 
mal, upon  which  it  is  raised,  is  less  necessary ; 
for  many  a  man  that  would  pay  for  his  dog, 
will  dismiss  his  dedicator.  Pernaps  if  .every 
one  who  employed  or  harboured  an  author, 
was  assessed  a  groat  a  year,  it  would  sufii- 
ciently  lessen  the  nuisance  without  destroying 
the  species. 

But  no  great  alteration  is  to  be  attempted 
rashly.  We  must  consider  how  the  authors, 
which  this  tax  shall  exclude  from  their  trade  are 
to  be  employed.  The  nets  used  in  the  herring- 
fishery  can  nimish  work  but  for  few,  and  not 
many  can  be  employed  as  labourers  at  the  foun- 
dation of  the  neuf  bndge.  There  must,  therefore, 
be  some  other  scheme  formed  for  their  accommo- 
dation, which  the  present  state  of  afiairs  may 
easily  supply.  It  is  well  known,  that  great 
efforts  have  been  lately  made  to  roan  the  fleet, 
and  augment  the  army,  and  loud  complaints  are 
made  of  useful  hands  forced  away  from  their 
families  into  the  service  of  the  crown.  This 
offensive  exertion  of  power  may  be  eaaHyr  avoided, 
b^  opemng  a  few  houses  for  the  entertainment  of 
discarded  authors,  who  would  enter  into  the  ser- 
vice with  great  alacrity,  as  most  of  them  are 
Eealous  fnends  of  every  present  goverrmient ; 
many  of  them  are  men  of  able  bodies  and  strong 
limbs,  qualified  at  least  as  well  for  the  musket  as 
the  pen ;  they  are,  perhaps,  at  present  a  little 
•mafsiatied  and  enfeebled,  but  would  soon  recover 


their  strength  and  flesh  with  good  quarters  mad 
present  pay. 

There  are  some  reaaons  for  which  they  may 
seem  particularly  qualified  for  a  military  fife. 
They  are  used  to  suffer  want  of  every  kind ; 
they  are  accustomed  to  obey  the  word  of  com- 
mand from  their  patrons  and  thdr  bookseUers ; 
they  have  always  passed  a  life  of  hazard  and 
adventure,  uncertain  what  may  be  their  state  on 
the  next  aav;  and,  what  is  of  jet  more  impor- 
tance, they  nave  long  made  their  minds  fiuniCaf 
to  dancer,  by  descriptions  of  bloody  battles,  dar- 
ing undertakings,  and  wonderful  escapes.  They 
have  their  memories  stored  with  all  the  str^a- 
gems  of  war,  and  have  over  and  over  praoised 
in  their  closets  the  expedients  of  distress,  the  ex- 
ultation of  triumph,  and  the  resignation  of  heroes 
sentenced  to  destruction. 

Some  indeed  there  are,  who,  by  often  dtanging 
sides  in  controversy,  may  ^Ve  just  suspicioti  of 
their  fidelity,  and  whom!  ^ould  think  likely  to 
desert  for  the  pleasure  of  desertion,  or  for  a  fiw 
thing  a  month  advanced  in  their  pay.  Of  these 
men  I  know  not  what  use  can  be  made,  for  they 
can  never  be  trusted,  but  with  shackles  on  thei* 
legSk  There  are  othere  whom  long  depreasioO| 
under  supercilious  patrons,  has  so  numoled  and 
crushed,  that  they  will  never  have  steadiness  to 
keep  their  ranks.  But  for  these  men  there  may 
be  found  fifes  and  drums,  and  they  will  be  well 
enough  pleased  to  inflame  others  to  battle,  iftbtej 
are  not  obliged  to  fight  themselves. 

It  is  more  difficult  to  know  what  can  be  done 
with  the  ladies  •/  the  pen,  of  whom  this  age  has 
produced  greater  numbers  than  any  former  time« 
It  is  indeed  common  for  women  to  fijUow  ths 
camp,  but  no  prudent  general  will  allow  them  iu 
such  numbers  as  the  breed  of  authoresses  would 
furnish*  Authoresses  are  seldom  &mous  for 
clean  linen,  therefore  they  cannot  make  laun- 
dresses ;  they  are  rarely  skilful  at  their  needle, 
and  cannot  mend  a  soldier's  shirt;  tbey  wiU 
make  bad  sutlers,  being  not  much  accustomed  to 
eat  I  must  therefore  propose,  that  tbey  shall 
form  a  regiment  of  themselves,  and  garrison  the 
town  which  is  supposed  to  be  in  most  danger  of 
a  French  invasion.  They  will  probably  have  do 
enemies  to  encounter;  but,  ifthey  are  oiloe  shut 
up  together,  they  will  soon  disencumber  the  pub- 
lic by  tearing  out  the  eyes  of  one  another. 

The  great  art  of  life  is  to  play  for  much,  and 
to  stake  litde ;  which  rule  I  have  kept  in  view 
through  this  whole  project ;  for,  if  our  authors 
and  autlioresscs  defeat  our  enemies,  We  shall 
obtain  all  the  usual  advantages  of  victory ;  and 
ifthey  should  be  destroyed  in  war,  we  shall  lose 
only  those  who  had  wearied  the  pubUc,  and 
whom,  whatever  be  their  fate,  nobody  will  uiiasb 
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TO  THE  PUBUC. 
Thkrb  are  some  practices  which  castom  and 
prejudice  have  so  unhappily  influenced,  that  to 
observe  or  neglect  them  is  equally  censurable. 
The  promises  made  by  the  undertakers  of  any 
new  design,  every  roan  thmks  himself  at  liberty 
to  deride,  and  yet  every  man  expects,  and  ex- 
pects with  reason,  that  he  who  solicits  the  public 
attention  should  give  some  account  of  his  preten- 
sions. 

We  are  about  to  exhibit  to  our  countrymen  a 
new  Monthly  Collection,  to  which  the  well  de- 
served popularity  of  the  first  undertaking  of  this 
kind,  has  now  made  it  almost  necessary  tn  prefix 
the  name  of  Magazine.  There  are  already  many 
such  periodical  compilations,  of  which  we  do  not 
envy  the  reception,  nor  shall  dispute  the  excel- 
lence. If  the  nature  of  things  would  allow  us  to 
indulge  our  wishes,  we  should  desire  to  advance 
our  own  interest  without  lessening  that  of  any 
other,  and  to  excite  the  curiosity  of  the  vacant, 
rather  than  withdraw  that  which  other  writers 
have  already  engaged. 

Our  desi^  is  to  give  the  history,  political  and 
literary,  of  every  month,  and  our  pamphlets 
must  consist,  like  other  collections,  of  many  arti- 
cles unconnected  and  independent  on  each  other. 
.  The  chief  political  object  of  an  Englishman's 
attention  must  be  the  great  council  of  the  nation, 
and  we  shall  therefore  register  all  public  pro- 
ceedings with  particular  care.  We  shall  not 
attempt  to  give  anv  regular  series  of  debate,  or 
to  amuse  our  readers  with  senatorial  rhetoric. 
The  speeches  inserted  in  other  papers  have  been 
long  known  to  be  fictitious,  and  produced  some- 
times by  men  who  never  heard  the  debate,  nor 
had  any  authentic  information.  We  have  no 
design  to  impose  thus  grossly  on  our  readers, 
and  shall  therefore  give  the  naked  arguments 
tised  in  the  discussion  of  every  question,  and 
add,  when  they  can  be  obtained,  tne  names  of 
the  speakers. 

As  the  proceedings  in  parliament  are  unintel- 
ligible witnout  a  knowledge  of  the  facts  to  which 
they  relate,  and  of  the  state  of  the  nations  to 
which  they  extend  their  influence,  we  shall  ex- 
hibit monthly  a  view,  though  contracted  yet 
distinct,  of  foreign  aflairs,  and  lay  open  the  de- 
signs and  inteiests  of  those  nations  which  are 
considered  by  English  either  as  friends  or  ene- 
mies. 

Of  transactions  in  our  own  country  curiosity 
will  demand  a  more  particular  account,  and  we 
shallt  record  every  remarkable  event,  extraor- 
dinary casualty,  uncommon  performance,  or 
striking  novelty,  and  shall  apply  our  care  to  the 
discovery  of  truth,  with  very  little  reliance  on 
the  dailv  historians. 

The  lists  of  births,  marriages,  deaths,  aitd 
bmials  will  be  so  drawn  up,  that  we  hope  very 
few  omissions  or  mistakes  will  be  found,  though 
■ome  moft  be  expected  to  happen  in  so  great  a 
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variety,  where  there  is  neither  leisure  nor  oppoiw 
tunity  for  minute  information. 

It  IS  intended  that  lists  shall  be  given  of  all 
the  officers  and  persons  in  public  employment  ^ 
and  that  all  the  alterations  shall  be  noted  as  ihef 
happen,  by  which  our  list  will  be  a  kind  of  Cowi 
Register  always  complete. 

The  literary  history  necessarily  contains  alt 
account  of  the  labours  of  the  learned,  in  which 
whether  we  shall  show  much  judgment  or  8aga>> 
city,  most  be  left  to  oin:  readers  lo  determine ; 
we  can  promise  only  justness  and  candour.  It  \i 
not  to  be  expected  Uiat  we  can  insert  extensive 
extracts  or  critical  examinations  of  all  the  Wri^ 
tin^  which  this  age  of  writers  may  offer  to  oor 
notice.  A  few  only  will  deserve  tne  distinction 
of  criticism,  and  a  few  only  will  obtain  it  We 
shall  try  to  select  the  best  and  most  important 
pieces,  and  are  not  without  hope,  that  we  may 
sometimes  influence  the  public  voice,  and  hasten 
the  popularity  of  a  valuable  worki . 

Our  regard  will  not  be  confined  to  books ;  it 
will  extend  to  all  the  productions  of  Bcienee« 
Any  hew  calculation,  a  commodious  instrument/ 
the  discovery  of  any  property  in  nature,  ot  an]^ 
new  method  of  bringing  known  properties  inta 
use  or  view,  shall  be  diligently  treasured  up 
wherever  found. 

In  a  paper  designed  for  general  perusal,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  dwell  most  upon  things  of  ^en»- 
ral  entertainment  The  clefi^t  trifles  of  htera-' 
ture,  the  wild  strains  of  fancy,  the  pleasing 
amusements  of  harmless  wit,  shall  therefore  be 
considered  as  necessary  to  our  collection.  No^ 
shall  we  omit  researches  into  antiquity,  expla*' 
nations  of  coins  or  inscriptions,  disquisitions  on 
controverted  history,  conjectures  on  doubtful 
geography,  or  aiiy  other  of*  those  petty  woik# 
upon  which  learned  ingenuity  is  sometimes  ekiH 
ployed. 

To  these  accounts  of  temporary  ttansactidiitf 
and  fugitive  performantes,  we  shall  add  eomcr 
dissertations  on  things  more  permanent  and 
stable ;  some  inquiries  into  the  history  of  natureu 
which  has  hitherto  been  treated  as  if  mankina 
Were  afraid  of  e^austing  it  There  are  in  001* 
own  country  many  things  and  places  worthy  of' 
rtote  that  are  yet  little  known,  and  every  dav 
gives  opportunities  of  new  observations  Whicn 
are  made  and  fors:otten<  We  hope  t6  find  meant 
of  extending  and  perpetuating  physiological  dls^ 
coveries,  and  with  regard  to  this  article,  and  alt 
others^  entreat  the  assistance  of  curious  and  ctjk* 
did  correspondents. 

We  shall  labour  to  attain  as  itttich  exactnetn 
as  can  be  expected  in  such  variety,  an^  shall 
give  as  much  variety  as  can  consist  with  reason' 
able  exactness ;  for  this  purpose  a  selection  hat 
been  made  of  men  qualified  tot  the  different 
parts  of  the  work^  and  each  has  the  emplojrmeni 
assigned  him^  which  he  is  suppoeed  moet  able  kr 
disenaige. 
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TRANSLATED  FROM  BRUUOT. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

I  CONCLUDE  this  work  aoconlin»  to  my  promise, 
with  an  account  of  the  Comic  Theatre,  and  en- 
treat the  reader,  whether  a  favourer  or  an  enemy 
of  the  ancient  drama,  not  to  pass  his  censure 
upon  the  authors  or  upon  me,  without  a  resrular 
perusal  of  this  whole  work.     For,  though   it 
seems  to  be  composed  of  pieces  of  which  each 
may  precede  or  follow  without  dependence  upon 
the  other,  yet  all  the  parts  taken  together,  form 
a  system  which  would  be  destroyed  by  their 
disjunction.    Which  way  shall  we  come  at  the 
knowledge  of  the  ancients'  shows,  but  by  com- 
paring together  all  that  is  left  of  them?     The 
value  and  necessity  of  this  comparison  deter- 
mined me  to  publish  all,  or  to  publish  nothing. 
Besides,  the  reflections  on  each  piece,  and  on 
the  general'  taste  of  antiquity,  which,  in  my 
opinion,  are  not  without  importance,  have  a 
kind  of  obscure  gradation,  which  I  have  care- 
fully endeavoured  to  preserve,  and  of  which  the 
thread  would  be  lost  by  him  who  should  slightly 
glance  sometimes  upon  one  piece,  and  sometimes 
upon  another.    It  is  a  structure  which  I  have 
endeavourcxl  to  make  as  near  to  regularity  as  I 
could,  and  which  must  be  seen  in  its  full  extent 
and  in  proper  succession.  The  reader  who  skips 
here  and  there  over  the  book,  might  make  a 
hundred  objections  which  are  cither  anticipated 
or  answered  in  those  pieces  which  he  might  have 
overlooked.     I  have  laid  such  stress  upon  the 
connexion  of  the  parts  of  this  work,  that  1  have 
declined  to  exhaust  the  subject,  and  have  sup- 
pressed many  of  my  notions,  that  I  might  leave 
the  judicious  reader  to  please  himself  by  forming 
such  conclusions  as  I  supposed  him  like  to  dis- 
cover as  well  as  myself.  I  am  not  here  attempting 
to  prejudice  the  reader  by  an  apology  either  for 
the  ancients,  or  my  own  manner.    I  have  not 
claimed  a  right  of  obliging  others  to  determine, 
by  my  opinion,  the  degrees  of  esteem  which  I 
think  duo  to  the  authors  of  the  Athenian  Stage ; 
nor  do  1  think  that  thar  reputation  in  the  pre- 
sent time,  ought  to  depend  upon  my  mode  of 
thinking  or  expressing  my  thoughts,  which  I 
IsRve  entirdy  to  the  judgment  of  the  public 


A  DISSERTATION,  &c 
I. 

&BAS0N9   WHT  ARISTOPHANES  MAT  BE  REVIEW- 
ED, WITHOUT  TRANSLATING  UIM  ENTIRELY. 

I  was  in  doubt  a  long  time,  whether  I  should 
meddle  at  all  with  the  Greek  comedy,  both  be- 
cause the  pieces  which  remain  are  very  few,  the 


licentiousness  of  Aristophanes,  their  authcr,  is 
exorbitant,  and  it  is  very  difHcult  to  draw  from 
the  poriformances  of  a  sincjlc  poet,  a  iost  idea  of 
Greek  comedy.  Besides,  it  seemed  that  tragedy 
was  sufficient  to  employ  all  my  attention,  that  I 
mi<Tht  o;ive  a  complete  representation  of  that  kind 
of  writing,  which  was  most  esteemed  by  the 
Athenians  and  the  wiser  Greeks,*  paiticuUriy 
by  Socrates,  who  set  no  value  upon  comedy  or 
comic  actors.  But  the  very  name  of  that  draina, 
which  in  polite  ages,  and  above  all  others  in  our 
own,  has  been  so  much  'advanced,  that  it  has 
become  equal  to  tragedy,  if  not  preferable,  in^ 
clines  me  to  think  that  I  may  be  partly  reproach- 
ed with  an  imperfect  work,  if,  after  having  gone 
as  deep  as  I  could  into  the  nature  of  Greek  tra- 
gedy, I  did  not  at  least  sketch  a  draught  of  the 
comedy. 

I  then  considered,  that  it  was  not  wboQy  im- 
possible to  surmount,  at  least  in  part,  the  difB- 
culties  which  bad  stopped  me,  and  to  go  some- 
what farther  than  the  learned  writers,!  who  have 
published  in  French  some  pieces  of  Aristo- 
phanes ;  not  that  I  pretend  to  make  larsc  trans- 
lations. The  same  reasons  which  have  hindered 
with  respect  to  the  more  noble  parts  of  the  GreA 
drama,  operate  with  double  force  upon  my  pre- 
sent subject.  Though  ridicule,  which  is  the 
business  of  comedy,  be  not  less  uniform  in  all 
times,  than  the  passions  which  are  moved  by 
tragic  compositions;  yet,  if  diversity  of  mannen 
may  sometimes  diggmse  the  passions  themselves, 
how  much  greater  change  will  be  made  in  jocu- 
larities 1  The  truth  is,  that  they  are  so  much 
changed  by  the  course  of  time,  that  pleasantly 
and  ridicule  become  dull  and  flat  much  more 
easily  than  the  pathetic  becomes  ridiculous^ 

That  which  is  commonly  known  by  the  tenn 
jocular  and  comic,  is  nothing  but  a  turn  of  exp 
pression,  an  airy  phantom,  that  must  be  caught 
at  a  particular  point  As  we  l6sc  this  point,  we 
lose  the  joculanty,  and  find  nothing  but  dulness 
in  its  place.  A  lucky  sally,  which  has  filled  a 
company  with  laughter,  wiU  have  no  effect  in 
print,  because  it  is  shown  single  and  separate 
from  the  circumstances  which  gave  it  force. 
Many  satirical  jests,  found  in  ancient  books, 
have  had  the  same  fate  ;  their  spirit  has  evapo- 
rated by  time,  and  has  left  nothing  to  us  but  in- 
sipidity. None  but  the  most  biting  passages 
have  preser\'ed  their  points  unblunted. 

But,  besides  this  objection,  which  extends  uni- 
versally to  all  translations  of  Aristophanes,  and 
many  allusions  of  which  time  has  deprived  us, 


*  There  was  a  law  which  forbade  any  judge  of  tbe 
Areopairus  lo  write  comedy, 
t  Madame  Dacier,  M.  Boirtn. 
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then  are  Ioom  expressiona  thrown  out  to  the 
populace  to  raise  laughter  from  corrupt  passions, 
which  are  unworthy  of  the  curiosiiy  of  decent 
readers,  and  which  ought  to  rest  eternally  in  pro- 
per obscurity.  Not  every  thing  in  this  infancy 
of  comedy  was  excellent,  at  least  it  would  not 
appear  excellent  at  this  distance  of  time,  in  com- 
parison of  compositions  of  the  same  kind,  which 
ue  before  our  eyes ;  and  this  is  reason  enough  to 
save  me  the  trouble  of  translating,  and  the  reader 
that  of  perusing.  As  for  that  small  number  of 
writers  who  dchght  in  those  delicacies,  they  give 
themselves  very  little  trouble  about  translations, 
except  it  be  to  nnd  fault  with  them :  and  the  ma- 
jority of  people  of  wit  like  comeaies  Uiat  may 
give  them  pleasure,  without  much  trouble  of 
attention,  and  are  not  much  disposed  to  find 
beauties  in  that  which  requires  long  deductions 
to  find  it  beautifuL  If  Helen  had  not  appeared 
beautiful  to  the  Greeks  and  Trojans  but  by  force 
of  argument,  we  had  never  been  told  of  tlie  Tro- 
jan war. 

On  the  other  side,  Aristophanes  is  an  author 
more  considerable  than  one  would  imagine.  The 
History  of  Greece  could  not  pass  over  liim  when 
it  comes  to  touch  upon  the  people  of  Athens ; 
this  alone  might  procure  him  respect,  even  when 
he  was  not  considered  as  a  comic  poet  But 
when  his  writings  are  taken  into  view,  we  find 
him  the  only  author  from  whom  may  be  drawn 
a  just  idea  of  the  comedy  of  his  age  ;  and  farther, 
we  find  in  his  pieces,  that  he  oflen  makes  attacks 
upon  the  tramc  writers,  particularly  u|X)n  the 
three  chief,  whose  valuable  remains  we  have  had 
under  examination  ;  and  what  is  yet  worse,  fell 
sometimes  upon  the  state,  and  upon  the  gods 
themselves. 

THE    CHIBF  READS   OF   THIS   DISCOURSV. 

II.  These  considerations  have  determined  me 
to  follow,  in  my  representation  of  this  writer,  tlie 
same  method  which  I  have  taken  in  several 
tragic  pieces,  which  is,  lYihi  of  giving  an  exact 
analysis  as  far  as  the  ^matter  would  allow,  from 
which  I  deduce  four  important  systems.  First, 
Upon  the  nature  of  the  comecfy  of  that  age, 
without  omitting  that  of  Menander.*  Secondly, 
Upon  the  vices,  and  government  of  the  Athe- 
nians. Thirdly,  Upon  the  notion  we  ou^ht  to 
entertain  of  Anstophanes,  with  respect  to  Eschy- 

*   Menander,  an  Athenian,  K>n  of  Diopythua   and 

HegUtrota,   waa  apparently  the  nicst  einineiit  of  the 

writers  of  the  new  comody.    He  had  hc»'n  a  scholur  of 

Thcophrastua :  hia  pariision  for  the  woin*'n  brouulii  \n- 

famy  upon  him :  he  was  pquini-ryed,  and  very  lively. 

Of  the  one  hundred  and  ei^'hiy  CMineilies,  or,  according 

10  Suitla;),  the  oi^'hty  wliich  hi-  composed,  and  which  are 

all  auued  to  be  translated  l)y  Tcrcncr,  we  have  now  only 

a  few  frat;ments  remain ini^.     He  nourished  about  the 

llTjih  Olympiad,  313  years  bifore  the  Chrititian  Clra.    U# 

was  drowned  as  he  was  batlilnt;  in  the  port  of  Pim  us.    I 

have  told  in  »nothrr  place,  what  is  said  of  one  Philemon, 

his  aotaconiflt,  uotKu  ijood  a  poet  vl^  himself,  but  one  who 

often  gamed  the  prize.    This  Philemon  was  older  than 

him,  and  was  much  in  fa.xhiun  m  the  time  (aT  Alexander 

:he  Great.    He  exprcst-ed  all  his  ^sHhcs  in  two  lines: 

"  To  have  health,  and  fottune,  and  pleasure,  and  never 

to  be  in  debt,  is  all  I  desin'.^'     Ha  was  very  covetoua, 

and  was  pictured  with  his  fingers  hooked,  so  that  he  set 

his  comedies  at  a  high  price.    He  lived  about  a  hundred 

years,  some  say  a  nundrrd  and  one.    Manr  tales  are 

told  of  his  death  *,  Valerius  Maximus  says,  that  he  died 

with  laughing  at  a  liule  incident :  seeing  an  ass  eating 

his  flgSf  he  ordered  his  servant  to  drive  her  away ;  the 

man  made  no  great  haste,  and  the  aas  eat  them  all. 

"  Well  done,*'  aay.-t  Philemon,  "  now  give  her  some 

wine."— Apuleius  and  Q,uintilian  placed  this  writer  much 

below  Menander,  but  gava  him  the  second  place. 


lus,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides.  Fourthly,  Upon 
the  jest  which  he  makes  upon  the  gods.  These 
things  .will  not  be  treated  in  order,  as  a  regular 
discourse  seems  to  require,  but  will  arise  some- 
times separately,  sometimes  together,  from  the 
view  of  each  particular  comedy,  and  from  the 
reflections  which  this  free  manner  of  writing  will 
allow.  I  shall  conclude  with  a  short  view  of  iha 
whole,  and  so  finish  my  design. 

HISTORY   OF   COMEDT. 

III.  I  shall  not  repeat  here  what  Madame 
Dacier,  and  so  many  otliers  before  her,  have  col- 
lected of  all  that  can  be  known  relating  to  the 
history  of  comedy.  Its  beginnings  are  as  ob- 
scure as  those  of  tragedy,  and  tliere  is  an  appear- 
ance that  we  take  these  two  words  in  a  more  ex- 
tensive meaning ;  they  had  both  the  same  ori- 
ginal, that  is,  they  began  among  the  festivals  of 
the  vintage,  and  were  not  distinguished  from  one 
another  but  bv  a  burlesque  or  serious  chorus, 
which  made  all  the  soul  and  all  the  body.  But, 
if  we  give  these  words  a  stricter  sense,  according 
to  the  notion  which  has  since  been  forme<^ 
comedy  was  produced  after  tragedy,  and  was  in 
many  respects  a  sequel  and  imitation  of  the 
works  of  Eschylus.  it  is  in  reality  nothing  more 
than  an  action  set  before  the  sight  by  the  same 
arti6ce  of  representation.  Nothing  is  different 
but  the  object,  wliich  is  merely  ricUcule.  This 
original  of  true  comedy  will  be  ea.sily  admitted, 
if  wc  take  the  word  oi  Horace,  who  must  have 
known  betUT  than  us  the  true  dates  of  dramatic 
works.  This  poet  supports  the  system  which  I 
have  endeavoured  to  establish  in  the  second  dis- 
coursct  so  strongly  as  to  amount  to  dcmonstra 
tive  proof. 

HoraceJ  expresses  himself  thus:  " Thespis  is 
said  to  have  been  tlie  first  inventor  of  a  species 
of  tragedy,  in  M'hich  he  carried  about  in  carts, 
players  smeared  with  I  he  dregs  of  wine,  of  whom 
some  sung  and  others  declaimed.^*  This  was 
the  first  attempt  both  of  tragedy  and  comedy  : 
for  Thespis  made  use  only  of  one  speaker,  with- 
out the  least  appearance  of  dialogue.  "  Eschylus 
afterwards  exhibited  tliem  with  more  dignity. 
He  placed  tliem  on  o^  stage  somewhat  above  the 
ground,  covered  their  faces  with  masks,  put  bus- 
kins on  their  feet,  dressed  them  in  trailing  robes, 
and  made  them  speak  in  a  more  lofty  style.*' 
Homce  omits  invention  of  dialogue,  which  we 
learn  from  Aristotle.6  But,  however,  it  may  be 
well  enough  inferred  from  the  following  words 
of  Horace;  this  completion  is  *  mentioned  while 
he  sf)cak8  of  Eschylus,  and  therefore  to  Eschylus 
it  must  be  ascribed  :  ^*  Then  first  appeared  the 
old  comedy,  with  great  success  in  its  beginning.** 
Thus  we  see  that  the  Greek  comedy  arose  after 
tragedy,  and  by  conse<juence  tragedy  was  its 
parent.  It  was  formed  in  imitation  of  Eschylus, 
the  inventor  of  the  tragic  drama;  or,  to  goyet 
higher  into  antiquity,  had  its  original  from  Ho 
mer,  who  was  the  guide  of  Eschylus.  For,  if 
we  credit  Aristotle,|  comedy  had  its  birth  from 
the  Margites,  a  satirical  poem  of  Homer,  and 
tragedy  from  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.  Thus  the 
design  and  artifice  of  comedy  were  drawn  from 
Homer  and  Eschylus.  This  will  apjiear  less 
surprising,  since  the  ideas  of  the  human  mind 
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pre  alwtjs  gradualy  and  arts  are  aeldom  iDTented 
Imt  by  imitation.  The  first  idea  contains  the 
need  of  the  second ;  this  second,  expanding  it- 
peli^  gives  birth  to  a  thond ;  and  so  on.  Sudi  is 
the  prc^ess  of  the  mind  of  man ;  it  proceeds  in 
its  productions  step  by  step,  in  the  same  manner 
as  iiature  multiplies  bcr  works  by  imitatinj^,  or 
lepeating  her  own  act,  when  she  seems  most  to 
run  into  variety.  In  this  manner  it  was  that 
comedy  had  its  birth,  its  increase,  its  iinprove- 
pient,  Its  perfection,  and  its  diversity. 

lY.  But  the  question  is,  who  was  the  happy 
author  of  that  imitation,  and  that  show,  whether 
only  one  hke  Eschylus  of  tra^^dy,  or  whether 
they  were  several?  ft)r  neither  Horace,  nor  any 
before  him,  explained  this.*    This  ]3oet  only 

Sjotes  three  writers,  who  had  reputation  in  the 
d  comedy,  EupoliSjf  Cratinus,}  and  Aristo- 
phanes, of  whom  he  says,  ''That  they,  and 
others  who  wrote  in  the  same  way,  reprehended 
the  fauHs  of  particular  persons  with  excessive 
liberty."  These  are  probably  the  poets  of  the 
greatest  reputation,  though  tney  were  not  the 
Srst,  and  we  know  the  names  of  many  others.§ 
Among  these  three  we  may  be  sure  that  Aristo- 
jihanes  had  the  greatest  character,  since  not 
only  the  king  of  Persia||  expressed  a  high  esteem 
of  him  to  the  Grecian  ambassadors,  as  of  a  man 
extremely  useful  to  his  country,  and  PlatolT 
rated  him  so  high  as  to  sav  that  the  Graces  re- 
sided in  his  bosom ;  but  likewise  because  he  is 
the  only  writer  of  whom  any  comedies  have 
made  their  way  down  to  us,  through  the  confu- 
sion of  times.  There  are  not  indeed  any  proo& 
that  he  was  the  inventor  of  comedy,  properly  so 
called,  especially  since  he  had  not  only  prede- 
cessors who  wrote  in  the  saipe  kind,  but  it  is  at 
least  a  sign,  tliat  he  had  contributed  more  than 
any  other  to  bring  comedy  to  the  perfection  in 
which  he  left  it.  We  shall,  therefore,  not  in- 
quire farther,  whether  regular  comedy  was  the 
work  of  a  single  mind,  which  seems  yet  to  be 

*  "  The  altesations  which  have  been  made  in  tragedy, 
irere  perceptible,  and  (he  authora  of  them  unknuwn ; 
luxt  oomedT  has  lain  in  obscunty,  bein?  not  cultivated, 
like  tragedy,  from  tlie  time  of  its  nneiiial ;  for  it  was 
long  before  the  oiitgisirntcs  began  to  give  comic  choruses. 
Il  was  first  exhibited  by  uctors  who  played  voluntarily, 
without  orders  of  the  magistrates.  From  the  time  that 
ft  began  to  take  come  setUed  form,  we  know  its  authors, 
|)itt  are  not  inform^^d  who  first  used  masks,  added  pro- 
logues, increased  the  numbers  of  ttio  actors,  and  joined 
all  the  other  ttimgs  which  now  belong  to  it.  The  firt-t 
that  Uiouj^lit  of  forming  comic  fables  were  Epicharmus 
Snd  i^hormys,  and  con^icquontly  tiiis  manner  came  from 
Sicily :  Crates  was  the  first  Athenian  that  adopted  it. 
and  rorsook  the  practice  of  gross  raillery  that  prevailea 
before."  Ariatot.  ch.  d.  Crates  flourished  in  the  8Jnd 
Olympiad,  450  years  before  our  era,  twelve  or  thirteen 
years  before  Aristophanes. 

t  Eqpolis  was  an  Athenian  \  his  rieath,  which  we  shall 
mention  presently,  is  represcjited  differently  by  authors, 
who  almost  all  acree  that  he  was  drowned.  Elian  adds 
an  incident  which  deserves  to  be  menti'  >ned :  he  says, 
(book  z.  Of  Animals,)  that  ona  Augeaa  of  Eleu»is, 
made  Eupoli;!  a  present  of  a  fine  mastiff,  who  was  so 
faithful  to  his  master  as  to  worry  to  death  a  slave  who 
was  carrying  away  some  of  his  comedies.  He  adds,  that 
when  the  poet  died  at  E^ene,  hia  do^'  stayed  by  his  tomb 
tin  he  perished  by  grief  and  hunger. 

X  Cratinus  of  Athens,  who  was  son  of  Calimedes,  died 
at  the  age  of  ninety-seven.  He  composeil  twenty  come- 
dies, of  which  nine  had  the  prise:  ha  was  a  daring 
writer,  but  a  cowardly  warrior. 

$  Hcrtelius  has  collected  the  sentences  pf  fifty  Greek 
i^oeis  of  the  different  ages  of  comedy. 

t  Interlude  of  the  aecond  act  of  the  comedy  entitled 
ha  AcharniaQ8.>* 
I^pi^am  aicribuisd  lo  PJaio. 


unaettled,  or  of  w&ftrwk  coBtonponrica,  sodi  ■• 
these  which  Horace  miotes.  We  must  distlD* 
guish  three  fonqs  which  comedy  wore,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  genius  of  the  writers,  or  of  the 
laws  of  the  ma^strates,  and  the  change  of  the 
government  of  many  into  that  of  few. 

THE  O^D,  MIDOLB,   AMO  HBW  COHSDT. 

V.  That  comedy,**  which  Horace  calb  the 
ancient,  and  which,  according  to  his  aocount, 
was  after  Eschylus,  retained  something  of  its 
original  state,  and  of  the  licentiousness  which  it 
practised,  while  it  was  yet  without  regularity, 
and  uttered  loose  jokes  and  abuse  upon  the 
passers-by  from  the  cart  of  Thespia.  Thon^ 
it  was  now  properly  modelled,  as  might  hare 
been  worthy  of  a  great  theatre  and  a  numeroixa 
audience,  and  deserved  the  name  of  a  regular 
comedy,  it  was  not  yet  much  nearer  to  decency. 
It  was  a  representation  of  real  actions,  and  ex- 
hibited the  dress,  the  motions,  and  the  air,  as  ftr 
as  could  be  done  in  a  mask,  of  any  one  who  was 
thought  proper  to  be  sacrificed  to  public  scorn. 
In  a  city  so  ft«e,  or  to  say  bettev,  so  licentious 
as  Athens  was  at  that  time,  nobody  was  spared, 
not  even  the  chief  magistrate,  nor  the  veir 
judges,  by  whose  voice  comedies  were  allowed 
or  prohibited.  The  insolence  of  those  perfor- 
mances rcachod  to  open  impiety,  and  sport  was 
made  equally  with  men  and  gods. ft  These  are 
the  features  by  which  the  greatest  part  of  the 
compositions  of  Aristophanes  will  be  known. — 
In  which  it  may  be  particularly  observed^  that 
not  the  least  appearance  of  praise  will  be  Uyoad, 
I  and  therefore  certainly  no  trace  of  flatteiy  or 
servility. 

This  licentiousness  of  the  poets,  to  which  in 
some  sort  Socrates  fell  a  sacrifioe,  at  last  was 
restrained  by  a  law.  For  the  government,  which 
was  before  shared  by  all  the  inhabitants,  was 
now  confined  to  a  settled  number  of  citiaens. — 
It  was  ordered  that  no  man's  name  should  be 
mentioned  on  the  sta^ ;  but  poetical  malignitj 
was  not  long  in  finding  the  secret  of  defeatin  j^ 
the  purpose  of  the  law,  and  of  making  ample 
compensation  for  the  restraint  laid  upon  authors^ 
by  the  necessity  of  inventing  false  names.  Tber 
set  themselves  to  work  upon  known  and  real 
characters,  so  that  they  had  now  the  advantage 
of  giving  a  more  exquisite  gratification  to  the 
vanity  of  poets,  and  the  malice  of  specCatonL 
One  had  the  refined  pleasure  of  setting  other* 
to  guess,  and  the  other  that  of  guessing  right 
by  naming  the  masks.  When  pictores  are  so 
like  that  the  name  is  not  wanted,  nobody 
inscribes  it  The  consequence  of  the  law, 
therefore,  was  nothing  more  than  to  make  that 
done  with  delicacy,  which  was  done  crossly  b^ 
fore ;  and  the  art,  which  was  expected  would  be 
confined  within  the  limits  of  duty,  waa  only 
partly  transffressed  with  more  ingenuity.  Of 
this  Aristopmines,  who  was  comprehended  in 
this  law,  gives  us  good  examples  in  some  of  his 
poems.  Such  was  that  which  was  aflerwarde 
called  the  middle  comedy. 

The  aew  comedy,  or  that  which  followed^ 
was  again  an  excellent  refimenient,  preseribed 

**  This  history  of  the  three  ag<es  of  comedy,  and  their 
different  characters,  is  token  in  pan,  fh>m  um  vaJnsMa 
fragments  of  PlatODlns. 

ft  ItwiUbesbownhpwandiDwhatsansBChlBvasa^ 
lowed. 
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hf  the  qiBgiitfatea,  wbo  u  they  had  before 
Ibibid  the  use  of  re&l  names,  forbade  afterwards 
real  subjects,  and  the  train  of  choruses*  too 
much  given  to  abuse;  so  tliat  the  poets  saw 
themselves  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  bringing 
imaginary  names  and  subjects  upon  the  stage, 
whic^  at  onco  puritied  and  enriched  the  theatre ; 
for  comedy  from  that  time  was  no  loncer  a  fury 
armed  witn  torches,  but  a  pleasing  ana  innocent 
mirror  of  human  life. 


peintavec  art  dans  ce  noavcati  mirofr 
ivcc  plaijsir,  ou  erui  ne  »'y  pas  voir ! 


Chacun 

8»y  vli  avcc  .  . 

L*avare  d(>8  j^remiers  rii  du  tableau  fldolle 

Dun  avare  sou  vent  iTstAmuB  eon  roodelia  j 

Et  mille  fois  un  fai  fine^^H.\priin6 


M^connut  le  poriraU  si 


lerne  form^.f 


The  comedy  of  Menander  and  Terence  is,  in 
|MoprietT  of  speech,  the  fine  comedy.  I  do  not 
repeat  all  this  after  so  many  writers,  but  just  to 
recall  it  to  memory,  and  to  add  to  what  they 
have  said,  something  which  they  have  omitted,  a 
singular  effect  of  public  edicts  appearing  in  the 
flucceasive  progress  of  the  art  A  naked  history 
of  poets  and  of  poetry,  such  as  has  been  often 
given,  is  a  mere  body  without  soul,  unless  it  be 
enlivened  with  an  account  of  the  birth,  progress, 
«nd  perfection  of  the  art,  and  of  the  causes  by 
Whi<m  they  were  produced. 

THE  LATIN    COIIkDT, 

VI.  To  omit  nothing  essential  which  con- 
cerns this  part,  we  shall  say  a  word  of  the  Latin 
comedy.    WtHsn  the  arts  passed  from  Greece  to 
Rome,  comedy  took  its  turn  among  the  rest:  but 
the  Romans  applied  themselves  only  to  the  new 
spedea,    without  chorus    or  personal  abuse  ; 
tnough  perhaps  they  might  have  played  some 
translations  of  the  old  or  the  middle  comedy, 
for  Pliny  gives  an  account  of  one  which  was  re- 
presentee! m  his  own  time.    But  the  Roman  co- 
medy, which  was  modelled  upon  the  last  species 
of  tne  Greek,  hath  nevertneless  its  different 
ages,  according  as  its  authors  were  rough  or 
polished.     The  pieces  of  Livius  Andronicu8,| 
more  ancient  and  less  refined  than  those  of  the 
writers  who  learned  the  art  from  him,  may  be 
said  to  compose  the  first  age,  or  the  old  Roman 
comedy  and  tragedy.    To  him  you  must  join 
Nevii|8  his  contemporary,  and  Ennius,  who  lived 
some  years  after  dim.  '  The  second  a^e  com- 
prises Pacuvius,  Cecilius,  Accius,  and  Plautus, 
unless  it  shall    be  thought    better  to    reckon 
Plautus  with  Terence,  to  make  the  third  and 
highest  age  of  the  Latin  comedy,  which  may 
properly  be  caOed  the  new  comedy,  especially 
witn  regard  to  Terence,  who  was  the  friend  of 
Lelius,  and  the  faithful  copier  of  Menander. 

But  the  Romans,  without  troubling  themselves 
with  this  order  of  succession,  distinguished  their 
comedies  by  the  dre8se8§  of  the  players.  The 
robe,  called  Prcttexta,  with  large  boraers  of  pur- 
ple, bein^  the  formal  dress  of  magistrates  in 
their  dignity  and  in  the  exercises  of  their  office, 
the  actors  who  had  this  dress  gave  its  name  to 
the  comedy.    This  is  the  same  with  that  called 


*  Perhaps  the  chorus  was  forbid  In  the  middle  age  of 
the  coniedj.    Plaionius  seems  to  say  eo. 

t  Df-^iireaux  Art.  Poet,  chant  9. 

\  Th'j  vear  of  Rome  514,  the  fixaC  jear  of  the  185(k 
Olymi)iad. 

i  ifrtttest»,  TogatA,  TMemari*. 


TtoheMOj*  from  Trabea,  the  dress  of  Ae  con- 
suls in  peace,  and  the  generals  m  triumph.  The 
second  species  introduced  the  senators  not  in 
great  offices,  but  as  private  men ;  this  was  called 
TogatOy  from  Toga,  The  last  species  was  named 
TabemmiOj  from  the  tunic,  or  the  common  dress 
of  the  people,  or  rather  from  the  mean  houses 
which  were  painted  on  the  scene.  There  is  no 
need  of  mentioning  the  fcut;es  which  took  their 
name  and  original  from  Atella,  an  ancient  towB 
of  Campania  in  Italy,  because  they  differed  from 
the  low  comedy  only  by  greater  licentiousness ; 
nor  of  those  which  were  called  PaUiatts,  from 
the  Greek,  a  cloak,  in  which  the  Greek  charac* 
ters  were  dressed  upon  the  Roman  stage,  b^ 
cause  that  habit  only  distinguished  the  nation, 
not  the  dignity  or  character,  like  those  which 
have  been  mentioned  before.  To  say  truth, 
these  are  but  trifling  distinctions;  for,  as  we 
shall  show  in  the  following  p^^e,  comedy  may 
be  more  usefully  and  iudiciously  distinguished 
by  the  general  nature  of  its  subjects.  As  to  the 
Romans,  whether  they  had  or  had  not,  reason  for 
these  names,  they  have  left  us  so  Uttle  upon  the 
subject  which  is  come  down  to  us,  that  we  need 
not  trouble  ourselves  with  a  distinction  wbich 
affords  us  no  solid  satisfaction.  Plautus  and 
Terence,  the  only  authors  of  whom  we  are  in 
possession,  ^e  ns  a  fuller  notion  of  the  real 
nature  of  their  comedy,  with  respect  at  least  to 
their  own  times,  than  can  be  received  from 
names  and  terms,  firon^  which  we  h^ve  no  real 
exemplificatioD. 

THB  OEBBS   COMBDT   IS  REDUSBD  Sil|,T    TO 
AU8T0PHANBB. 

Vli.  Not  to  go  too  far  out  of  our  way,  let  us 
return  to  Aristophanes,  the  only  poet  in  whom 
we  can  now  fina  the  Greek  comedy.  Hs  is  the 
single  writer  whom  the  violence  of  time  has  ia 
some  degree  spared,  after  having  buried  in  dark- 
ness, and  almost  in  forgetfulness,  so  many  great 
men,  of  whom  we  have  nothing  but  the  names 
and  a  few  fragments,  and  such  slight  memorials 
as  are  scarcely  sufficient  to  defend  them  against 
the  enemies  of  the  honour  of  antiquity ;  yet 
these  memorials  are  like  the  last  glimmer  of  the 
setting  sun,  which  scarcely  aflbrds  us  a  weak  and 
fading  light :  yet  from  this  glimmer  we  must  eiK 
deavour  to  collect  rays  of  sufficient  strength  to 
form  a  picture  of  the  Greek  comedy,  approach* 
ing  as  near  as  possible  to  the  truth. 

Of  the  personal  character  of  Aristophanes 
httle  is  known ;  what  account  we  can  give  of  it 
must  therefore  be  had  from  his  comedies.  It  can 
scarcely  be  said  vritb  certainty  of  what  country 
he  was :  the  invectives  of  his  enemies  so  often 
called  in  question  his  qualification  as  a  citizen, 
that  they  have  made  it  doubtful.  Some  said,  he 
was  of  Rhodes,  others  of  Egena,  a  little  island 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  all  agreed  that  he  war 
a  stranger.  As  to  himself,  he  said  that  he  was 
the  son  of  Philip,  and  bom  in  the  Cydathenian 
quarter;  but  he  confessed  that  some  of  his  foN 
tune  was  in  E^ena,  which  was  probably  the  ori« 
ginal  seat  of  his  family.  He  was,  however,  for- 
mally declared  a  citizen  of  Athens,  upon  evi« 
dence,  whether  ^food  or  bad,  upon  a  dedsive 
judgment,  and  this  for  having  made  his  judges 


•  Suet,  de  Claris  OrammaL  says  that  C.  Oelksus,  libra 
riao  10  Au^iMtus,  was  the  aoihor  of  Ik 
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7  by  an  application  of  a  saying;  of  Telema- 
chtts,*  of  which  this  is  the  sense  :  **  I  am,  as  my 
mother  tells  me,  the  son  of  Philip  ;  for  my  own 
part,  I  know  little  of  the  matter,  for  what  child 
knows  his  own  father?"  This  piece  of  merri- 
ment did  him  as  much  ijood  as  Archias  received 
from  the  oration  of  Cicero,t  who  said  that  that 
poet  was  a  Roman  citizen.  An  honour  which, 
if  he  had  not  inherited  by  birth,  he  deserved  for 
his  genius. 

Aristophanes^  flourished  in  the  a^e  of  the 
great  men  of  Greece,  particularly*  of  Socrates 
and  Euripides,  both  of  whom  he  outlived.  He 
made  a  great  figure  during  the  whole  Pelopon- 
nesian  war,  not  merely  as  a  comic  poet  by  whom 
the  people  were  diverted,  but  as  the  censor  of 
the  government,  as  a  man  kept  in  pay  by  the 
state  to  reform  it,  and  almost  to  act  the  part  of 
the  arbitrator  of  the  public.  A  particular  ac- 
count of  his  comedies  will  best  lot  us  into  his 
personal  character  as  a  poet,  and  into  the  nature 
of  his  genius,  which  is  what  we  are  most  inte- 
rested lo  know.  It  will,  however,  not  be  amiss 
to  prepossess  our  readers  a  little  by  the  judg- 
ments that  have  been  passed  upon  iiim  by  the 
critics  of  our  own  time,  without  foi^etting  one 
of  the  ancients  that  deserves  great  respect. 

▲ristophjlnes  censured  and  praised. 

VIII.  "Aristophanes,"  says  Father  Rapin, 
'^18  not  exact  in  the  contrivance  of  his  fables ; 
his  fictions  are  not  probable;  he  brings  real 
characters  upon  the  stage  too  coarsely  and  too 
openly.  Socrates,  whom  he  ridicules  so  much 
m  his  plays,  had  a  more  delicate  turn  of  bur- 
lesoue  than  himself,  and  had  his  merriment 
without  his  impudence.  It  is  true,  that  Aristo- 
phanes wrote  amidst  the  confusion  and  licen- 
tiousness of  the  old  comedy,  and  he  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  humour  of  the  Athenians,  to 
whom  uncommon  merit  always  gave  disgust, 
and  therefore  he  made  the  enunent  men  of  his 
time  the  subject  of  his  merriment.  But  the  too 
great  desire  which  he  had  to  delight  the  people 
by  exposing  worthy  characters  upon  the  stage, 
made  him,  at  the  same  time,  an  unworthy  man ; 
and  the  turn  of  his  genius  to  ridicule  was  dis- 
figured and  corrupted  by  the  indelicacy  and 
outrageousnoss  of  nis  manners.  After  all,  his 
pleasantry  consists  chiefly  in  new-coined  pufly 
language.  The  dish  of  twenty-six  syllables, 
which  he  gives  in  his  last  scene  of  his  *  Female 
Orators,'  would  please  few  tastes  in  our  days. — 
His  language  is  sometimes  obscure,  perplexed, 
and  vulgar,  and  his  frequent  play  with  words, 
his  oppositions  of  contradictory  terms,  his  mix- 
ture of  tragic  and  comic,  of  serious  and  bur- 
lesque, are  all  flat ;  and  his  jocularity,  if  you 
examine  it  to  the  bottom,  is  all  false.  Menander 
is  diverting  in  a  more  elc£rant  manner ;  his  style 
is  pure,  clear,  elevated,  and  natural ;  he  persuades 
like  an  orator,  and  instructs  like  a  philosopher; 
and  if  we  may  venture  to  judj^e  upon  the  frag- 
ments which  remain,  it  appears  that  his  pictures 
of  civil  life  are  pleasing,  that  he  makes  every 
one  speak  accordmg  to  his  character,  that  every 
man  may  apply  his  pictures  of  life  to  himself, 
because  he  always  follows  nature,  and  feels  for 

♦  Homer,  Odyssey, 
t  OraU  pro  Archia  Poeta. 

;  In  the  85th  year  of  the  Olympiad,  487  years  before 
and  317  of  lUe  foundalion  of  Rome. 


the  personages  which  he  brings  npon  the  stages 
To  conclude:  Plutarch,  in  his  comparison  of 
these  authors,  says,  that  the  Muse  of  Aristo- 
phanes is  an  abandoned  prostitute,  and  that  of 
Menander  a  modest  woman.'" 

it  is  evident  that  tliis  whole  character  is  taken 
from  Plutarch.  Let  us  now  go  on  with  this 
remark  of  Father  Raping  since  we  have  already 
spoken  of  tiie  Latin  comedy,  of  which  he  gives 
us  a  doscriplion. 

"  With  re««pect  to  the  two  Latin  comic  poei^ 
Plautus  is  ingenious  in  his  designs,  liappv  in  his 
conceptions,  and  fruitful  of  invention.  He  has, 
however,  acconiing  tdtturace,  some  low  jocu- 
larities, and  those  suuflHlyings,  wliich  made  the 
vulgar  laugh,  made  mrn  be  pitied  by  men  of 
higher  taste.  It  is  true  that  some  of  his  jests 
are  extrcnielv  good,  but  others  likewise  are  very 
bad.  To  this  every  man  is  exposed  who  is  too 
much  determined  to  make  sallies  of  merriment; 
they  endeavour  to  raise  that  laughter  by  hyper* 
boles,  which  would  not  arise  by  a  just  repre^en^ 
tatiim  of  things.  Plautus  is  not  quite  so  regular 
as  Terence  in  the  scheme  of  his  designs,  or  in 
the  distribution  of  his  acts,  but  he  is  more  simple 
in  his  plot ;  for  tlie  fables  of  Terence  are  com- 
monly complex,  as  may  be  seen  in  his  Andria, 
which  contains  two  amours.  It  was  impaled  as 
a  fault  to  Terence,  that,  to  brin^  more  action 
upon  the  stage,  he  made  one  Latin  comedy  out 
of  two  Greek ;  but  then  Terence  unravels  his 
plot  more  naturally  than  Plautus,  which  Plautus 
did  more  naturally  than  Aristophanes;  and 
though  Cxsar  calls  Terence  but  one  half  of 
Menander,  because,  though  he  had  softness  and 
delicacy,  there  was  in  him  some  want  of  spright- 
liness  and  strength;  yet  he  has  written  in  a 
manner  so  natural  and  so  iudicious,  that  though 
he  was  then  only  a  copy,  ne  is  now  an  originaL 
No  author  has  ever  had  a  more  exact  sense  of 
pure  nature.  Of  Cecilius,  since  we  have  only  a 
few  fragments,  I  shall  say  nothing.  All  that  we 
know  of  him  is  told  us  by  Vamis,  that  he  was 
happy  in  the  choice  of  subjects.'' 

llapin  omits  many  others  for  the  same  reason, 
that  we  have  not  enough  of  their  works  to  qualify 
us  forjudges.  While  we  are  upon  this  subject^ 
it  will  perhaps  not  displease  the  reader  to  see 
what  that  cnlic's  opimon  is  of  Lopes  de  Vega 
and  Moliere.  It  will  appear,  that  with  respect 
to  Lopes  de  Vega,  he  is  rather  too  profuse  of 
praise:  that  in  speaking  of  Moliere,  he  is  too 
parsimonious.  This  piece  will,  however,  be  of 
use  to  our  design,  when  we  shall  examine  to  the 
bottom  what  it  is  that  ought  to  make  the  char 
racter  of  comedy. 

**  No  man  has  ever  had  a  greater  genius  for 
comedy  than  Lopes  de  Vega  3\e  Spaniard.  He 
had  a  fertility  of  wit,  joined  >inth  j^reat  beauty  of 
conception,  and  a  wonderful  readiness  of  compo- 
sition ;  for  he  has  written  more  than  three  hun- 
dred comedies.  His  name  alone  gave  reputatioa 
to  his  pieces;  for  his  reputation  was  bo  well 
establisned,  that  a  work  which  came  from  his 
hands,  was  sure  to  claim  the  approbation  of  the 
public.  He  had  a  mind  too  extensive  to  be  sub- 
jected to  rules,  or  restrained  by  limits.  For 
that  reason  he  gave  himself  up  to  his  own  ge- 
nius, on  which  ne  could  always  depend  with 
confidence.  When  he  wrote,  he  consulted  no 
other  laws  than  the  taste  of  his  auditors,  and 
regulated  his  maimer  more  by  the  succeaa  of  hi* 
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work  than  by  the  rales  of  reason.  Thus  he  dis- 
carded all  scruples  of  unity,  and  all  the  super- 
stitions of  probability.*'  (Tliis  is  certainly  not 
said  with  a  desi|^  to  praise  him,  and  must  be 
connected  with  Uiat  which  immediately  follows.) 
*'  But  as  for  the  most  part  he  endeavours  at  too 
much  jocularity,  and  carries  ridicule  to  too  much 
refinement;  his  conceptions  are  oilen  rather 
happy  than  Just,  and  rather  wild  than  natural ; 
for,  Dv  subtilizing  merriment  too  far,  it  becomes 
too  nice  to  be  true,  and  his  beauties  lusc  their 
power  of  striking  by  being  too  delicate  and  acute. 
^*  Among  us,  nobody  has  carried  ridicule  in 
comedy  farther  than  MoUere.  Our  ancient 
oomic  writers  brought  no  characters  higher  than 
servants,  to  make  sport  upon  the  theatre ;  but 
we  are  diverted  upon  the  theatre  of  Moltere  by 
marquises  and  people  of  quahty.  Others  have 
exhibited  in  comedy  no  species  of  life  above  that 
of  a  citizen ;  but  iVloliere  shows  us  all  Paris, 
and  the  court.  Be  is  .tlie  only  man  among 
VLBy  who  has  laid  open  those  features  of  nature 
by  which  he  is  exactly  marked,  and  may  be  ac* 
curately  known.  The  beauties  of  his  pictures 
are  so  natural,  that  they  are  felt  by  persons  of 
the  Least  discernment,  and  his  power  of  plea- 
santly received  half  its  force  from  his  power  of 
copying.  His  Misanthrope  is,  in  my  opinion, 
the  most  complete,  and  likewise  the  most  singu- 
lar character  that  has  ever  appeared  upon  tlie 
stage ;  but  the  disposition  of  his  comedies  is 
always  defective  some  way  or  another.  This  is 
all  which  we  can  observe  in  general  upon 
comedy.'' 

Such  are  tlio  thoughts  of  one  of  the  most  re- 
fined judges  of  works  of  genius,  from  which, 
though  they  are  not  all  oraculous,  some  advan- 
tages may  be  drawn,  as  they  always  make  some 
approaches  to  truth. 

Madame  Dacier,'''  having  her  mind  full  of  the 
merit  oC  Aristophanes,  expresses  herself  in  this 
manner:  **  No  man  had  ever  more  di:jcernn)ent 
then  he  in  finding  out  the  ridiculous,  or  a  more 
ingenious  manner  of  showing  it  to  others.     Uis 
remarks  are  natural  and  cuny,  and,  wliat  very 
rarely  can  be  found,  witli  great  eopiuusncsM  he 
has  great  delicacy.     To  say  all  at  onct*,  the  attic 
wit,  of  which  the  ancients  niudc  sueh  boast,  ap- 
pears more  in  Aristopiianes  tlian  in  any  other 
that  I  know  of  in  anti<|uity.     Uut  what  is  most 
of  all  to  he  admired  in  him  is,  that  he  is  always 
so  much  master  of  the  suhjcct  b<  fore  him,  that, 
without  doing  any  violence  to  himself,  he  finds 
a  way  to  introduce  naturally  thniirs  which  at 
first  appeared  most  distant  from  his  purpose  ; 
and  even  the  most  quick  and  unexpected  of  his 
desultory  sallii:H   appear   the   necessary  conse- 
quence of  the  fore<ioing  incidents.     I'hia  is  that 
art  which  sots  the  ilialo<;ues  of  i'lato  above  imita- 
tion, which  we  must  consider  as  so  many  dra- 
matic pieces,   which    are   equally    entertaining 
by  the  action  and  hy  tlie  dialojiiic.     Tlio  style 
oi    Aristophanes  is  no  less    plrasinjr    than    ni*' 
fancy  ;  for,  he>ii!«  s  Us  clcdriu'>s,  it<  \i<:()iir,  auil 
its  fiweelness,  there  is   iii  it  ateitain   haniioiiy 
so  dehylitful  to  the  ear,  tliat  tliere  is  no  pliur>urr 
equal  to  that  of  r<:nliiiii  it.      >.  hen   lie  a|i|,lic> 
himself  U»  vulirar  uitili«)cnly  of  >l\le,  \iv.  dt  scmds 
without  meanness  ;  when  he  attempts  the  sub- 
lime, he  is  elevated  without  obscurity  ;  and  no 


*  Frersce  to  Flautua.    Parfa,  1684. 


man  has  ever  had  the  art  of  blending  all  tha 
diflerent  kinds  of  writing  so  equallv  together.^- 
After  having  studied  all  that  is  leit  us  of  Gre- 
cian learning,  if  we  have  not  read  Aristophanea, 
we  cannot  yet  know  all  tlie  charms  and  beauties 
of  that  language." 

PLUTARCU^S  SENTIMENT  UPQN    ARISTOPHANES 
AND   MBNANDER. 

IX.  This  is  a  pompous  eulogium  :  but  let  us 
suspend  our  opinion,  and  hear  that  of  Plutarch, 
who,  being  an  ancient,  well  deserves  our  atten- 
tion, at  least  after  we  have  heard  the  modems 
before  him.    This  is  then  the  sum  of  his  judg- 
ment concerning  Aristophanes  and  Menander. 
To  Menander  he  gives  the  preference,  without 
allowing    much    competition.     He    objects   to 
Aristophanes,  that  he   carries  all  his  thoughts 
beyond    nature,    that  he  writes   rather   to  the 
crowd  than  to  men  of  character ;  that  he  afiects 
a  style  obscure  and  hcentious ;  tragical,  pom- 
pous, and  mean,  sometimes  serious,  and  some- 
times ludicrous,  even  to  puerility ;  that  he  makes 
none  of  his  personages  speak  according  to  any 
distinct  character,  bo  that  in  his  scenes  the  son 
cannot  be  known  from  the  father,  the  citizen 
from  the  boor,  the  hero  from  the  shopkeeper,  or 
the  divine  from  the  seiving-man.     "\\  hercas  the 
diction  of  Menander,  which  is  always  uniform 
and   pure,  is  very  justly  adapted  to  difierent 
characters,  rising  when  it  is  necessary  to  vigor- 
ous and  suiightly  comedy,    yet  without  trans- 
gressing llie   proper   limits,  or  losing   sight  of 
nature,  in  which  xMenander,  says  Plutarch,  has 
attained  a  perfection  to  which  no  other  writer 
has  arrived.     For  what  man  besides  himself  has 
ever  found  the  art  of  making  a  diction  equally 
suitable   to   women   and   children,  to  old   and 
young,  to  divinities  and  heroes  ?     Kow  Menan- 
der has  found  this  happy  secret,  in  the  equality 
and  tlexibility  of  his  diction,  wnich,  though  af 
ways  the  same,  is  nevertlielcss  difierent  upon 
different  occasions ;  hke  a  current  of  clear  water, 
(to  keep  closely  to  the  thoughts  of  Plutarch,) 
which  running  throuj:h  banks  difierently  turned, 
complies  with  all  their  turns  backward  and  for- 
ward, without  changing  any  thing  of  its  nature 
or  its  purity.     Plutauh  mentions  it  as  a  part  of 
the  merit  of   Menander,    that   he    began    very 
young,  and  was  stonjetl  only  by  old  age,  at  a 
time  when  he  would  nave  produced  the  greatest 
wonders,  if  death  had  not  prevented  him.     This, 
j(»ined  to  a  re  flection  which  he  makes  as  he  r^ 
turns  to  Aristophanes,  bhows  that  Aristophanes 
continued  a  long  time  to  dis^)lay  his  powers: 
for  his  poetry,  says  I'lutarch,  is  a  strumpet  that 
aflects  sometimes' the  airs  of  a  prude,  but  whose 
impudence  cannot  be  forgiven  by  the  people,  and 
whose  aflected  niwlesty  is  despised  by  men  of 
decency.     Menander,  on  the  contrarv,  always 
shows  himself  a  man   agreeable  ancl   witty,  a 
coiniianion  drsirable  upon  the  stage,  at  table, 
and  \H  ji.iv  n'-jeiiil)li(  ^  ;    an    extract  of  all  the 
lici-ui's  of  ( 'lecct',  wjjo  deser><s  always  to  be 
read,    and    ;iluavs    to    j)liase.     His  irresistible 
pi)wer  of  |)(  MiM.-am,  and  tJie  reputation  which 
he  i.a.-.  had,  of  in  in^  the  hi:st  master  of  language 
of  <  iitece,  MillJcit  iitly  show  tlie  delightfulness  ol 
his  style.     Tpon  this  article  of  Me*»ander,  Plu- 
tarch'does  not  know  how  to  make  an  end  j  he 
says,  that  ho  is  the  delight  of  philosophers  fa- 
tigued with  study ;  that  Uiey  use  his  workv  ai  a 
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meadow  enamelled  with  flowers,  where  purer 
air  gmtifies  the  eense ;  that  notwithstanding  the 
powers  of  the  other  comic  poets  of*  Athens,  Me- 
nander  has  always  been  considered  as  possessing 
a  salt  peculiar  to  himself,  drawn  from  the  same 
waters  that  gave  birth  to  Venus.  That  on  the 
contrary,  the  salt  of  Aristophanes  is  bitter,  keen, 
coarse,  and  corrosive ;  that  one  cannot  tell  whe- 
ther his  dexterity,  which  has  been  so  much 
boasted,  consists  not  more  in  the  characters  than 
in  the  expression,  for  he  is  charged  with  playing 
often  upon  words,  with  afiecting  antithetical  aU 
lusions  ;  that  he  has  spoiled  the  copies  which  he 
endeavoured  to  take  afler  nature ;  that  artifice 
in  his  plays  is  wickedness,  and  simplicity,  bru- 
tishncss ;  that  his  jocularity  ought  to  raise liisses 
rather  than  laughter ;  that  his  amours  have  more 
impudence  than  gayety ;  and  that  he  has  not  so 
.much  written  for  men  of  understanding,  as  for 
niinds  blackened  with  envy  and  corrupted  with 
debauchery. 

•THE  JUSTIFICATION   OF  ARISTOPHANES. 

X.  Afler  such  a  character  there  seems  no  need 
oT  going  further;  and  one  would  think  that  it 
would  be  better  to  bury  for  ever  the  memory  of 
flo  hateful  a  writer,  that  makes  us  so  poor  a  re- 
compense for  the  loss  of  M enander,  who  can- 
not  be  recalled.  But  without  showing  any  mercy 
to  the  indecent  or  malicious  sallies  of  Aristo- 
phanes, any  more  than  to  Plautus  his  imitator, 
or  at  least  the  inheritor  of  his  genius,  may  it  not 
be  allowed  us  to  do,  with  respect  to  him,  what,  if 
I  mistake  not,  Lucretius'^  did  to  Ennius,  from 
whose  muddy  verses  he  gathered  Jewels  7  EnrU 
de  stereore  gemnuu. 

Besides,  we  must  not  believe  that  Plutarch, 
who  lived  more  than  four  ages  afler  Menander, 
and  more  than  five  afler  Aristophanes,  has 
passed  so  exact  a  judgment  upon  both,  that  it 
may  be  fit  to  re-examine  it  Flato,  the  contem- 
porary of  Aristophanes,  thought  very  differently, 
at  least  of  his  genius  ;  for,  m  his  piece  called 
'*The  Entertainment,*^  he  gives  that  poet  a  dis« 
tinguished  place,  and  makes  him  speak,  accord* 
mgto  his  character,  with  Socrates  himself;  from 
which,  by  the  way,  it  is  apparent  that  this  dia- 
logue of  Plato  was  composed  before  the  time 
that  Aristophanes  wrote  his  **  Clouds"  against 
Socrates.  Plato  is  likewise  said  to  have  sent  a 
copy  of  Aristophanes  to  Dionysius  the  tyrant, 
with  advice  to  read  it  diligently,  if  he  would  at- 
tain a  complete  judgment  of  the  state  of  the 
Athenian  republic. 

Many  other  scholars  have  thought  that  they 
might  depart  somewhat  from  the  opinion  of  Plu- 
tarch. Frischlinus,  for  example,  one  of  the  com- 
mentators upon  Aristophanes,  though  he  Justly 
allows  his  taste  to  be  less  pure  than  that  of  Me- 
nander, has  yet  undertaken  his  defence  against 
the  outraffeous  censure  of  the  ancient  critic.  In 
the  first  place,  he  condemns  without  mercy  his 
ribaldry  and  obscenity.  But  this  part,  so  worthy 
of  contempt,  and  written  only  for  the  lower 
people,  according  to  the  remark  of  Boivin,  bad 
as  it  is,  after  all  is  not  the  chief  part  which  is 
iefl  of  Aristophanes.  I  will  not  say  with  Frisch- 
linus,  that  Plutarch  seems  in  this  to  contradict 
himself,  and  in  reality  commends  the  poet  when 
he  accuses  him  of  having  adapted  his  language 

*  Brumoy  has  miitakao  Lucreiiiu  for  VugiL 


to  the  stage;  by  the  itag«,  hi  tUs  idaee,  he 
meant  the  theatre  of  Farc^  on  which  tow  niitfa 
and  buffoonery  were  exhibited^  This  plea  of 
Frischlinus  is  a  mere  cayil ;  and  though  tne  poet 
had  obtained  his  end,  which  was  to  divert  a 
oomipted  populace,  he  would  not  have  been  less 
a  bad  man,  nor  lees  a  despicable  poet,  notwith- 
standing the  excuse  of  his  defender.  To  be 
able  in  the  highest  degree  to  divert  fools  and 
libertines,  will  not  make  a  poet :  it  is  not,  there- 
fore, by  this  defence  that  we  must  justify  the 
character  of  Aristophanes.  The  depraved  taste 
of  the  crowd.  Who  once  drove  away  Cratinus 
and  his  company,  because  the  scenes  had  not 
low  buffoonery  enough  for  their  taste,  will  not 
justify  Aristophanes,  since  Menander  found  a 
way  of  chan^ng  the  taste  by  giving  a  sort  of 
comedy,  not  indeed  so  modest  as  Plutarch  r^re- 
sents  it,  but  less  licentious  than  before.  Nor  is 
Aristophanes  better  justified  by  the  reason  which 
he  himself  offers,  when  he  Mys,  that  he  exhi- 
bited debauchery  upon  the  stage,  not  to  comipC 
the  moral&  but  to  mend  them.  The  stifhl  of 
gross  faults  is  rather  a  poison  than  a  remedy. 

The  apologist  has  rorgot  one  reason,  which 
appean  to  me  to  be  essential  to  a  just  account. 
As  far  as  we  can  Judge  by  appearance,  Pltrtaich 
had  in  his  hands  all  the  plays  of  Aristophanes, 
which  were  at  least  fifly  in  number.  In  these 
he  saw  more  licdntiousnese  than  has  come  to 
our  hands,  though  in  the  eleven  that  are  stfll 
remaining,  there  is  much  more  than  coold  be 
wished. 

Plutarch  censures  him  in  the  second  place  fiw 
playinff  upon  words;  and  against  this  cfaar^re 
Frischlinus  defends  him  with  less  skill.  It  is 
impossible  to  exemplify  this  in  French.  But 
afler  all,  this  part  is  so  little,  that  it  deserves 
not  BO  severe  a  reprehension,  especially  nnce 
among  those  sayings,  there  are  some  so  mis- 
chievously malignant,  that  they  became  prover- 
bial, at  least  by  the  sting  of  their  malice,  if  not 
by  the  delicacy  of  their  wit  One  example  will 
be  sufficient :  speaking  of  the  tax-gatherers,  or 
the  excisemen  of  Athens,  he  crushes  them  at 
once  by  observing,non  qiiod  easeni  tofiui  sed  Xaitui. 
The  work  lamia  signined  toaUdng  sjnritSj  which, 
according  to  the  vulgar  notion,  devoured  men ; 
this  makes  the  spirit  of  the  sarcasm  against  the 
tax-gatherers.  This  cannot  be  rendered  in  our 
language ;  but  if  any  thing  as  good  had  been 
said  in  France  on  the  like  occasion,  it  would 
have  lasted  too  long,  and  like  many  other  say- 
ings among  us  been  too  well  received.  The 
best  is,  that  Plutarch  himself  confesses  that  it 
was  extremely  applauded. 

The  third  charge  is,  a  mixture  of  tragic  and 
comic  style.  This  accusation  is  certainly  true ; 
Aristopnanes  often  gets  into  the  buskin ;  but 
we  must  examine  upon  what  occasion.  He  does 
not  take  upon  him  the  character  of  a  tragic 
writer;  but,  having  remarked  that  his  (rick  of 
parody  was  always  well  recoivod  by  a  people 
who  liked  to  laugn  at  that  for  which  thoy  had 
beeu  just  weeping,  he  is  eternally  using  the  same 
craft ;  and  there  is  scarcely  any  trasroHy  or  strik- 
ing passaajjos  known  by  memory  by  the  Athe- 
nians which  ho  does  not  turn  info  mt'rrimont,  by 
throwing  over  it  a  dress  of  ridicule  and  ba''- 
lesque,  which  is  done  sometimes  by  changing  or 
transposing  the  words,  and  sometimes  bt  an 
unexpected  application  of  the  whoU 
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These  are  tbe  ohreds  of  tragedy,  in  which  he 
arrays  the  comic  muse,  to  make  her  still  more 
comic.  Cratinus  had  before  done  the  same 
thing ;  and  we  know  that  he  made  a  comedj 
called  "  Ulysses,''  to  burlesque  Homer  and  his 
Odyssey ;  which  shows,  that  the  wits  and  poets 
are,  witn  respect  to  one  another,  much  the  same 
at  all  times,  and  that  it  was  at  Athens  as  here. 
I  will  prove  this  system  by  facts,  particularly 
with  respect  to  the  merriment  of  Aristophanes 
Upon  our  three  celebrated  tragedians.  This 
being  the  case,  the  mingled  style  of  Aristophanes 
will,  perhaps,  not  deserve  so  much  censure  as 
Plutarch  has  vented.  We  have  no  need  of  the 
Travesty  of  Virgil,  nor  the  parodies  of  our  own 
time,  nor  of  the  Lutrin  of  Boileau,  to  show  us 
that  this  medley  may  have  its  merit  upon  parti- 
cular occasions. 

The  same  may  be  said  in  general  of  his  ob> 
Bcurity,  his  meanness,  and  his  high  flights,  and 
of  all  the  seeming  inequality  of  style,  which  puts 
Plutarch  in  a  rage.  These  censures  can  never 
be  just  upon  a  poet,  whose  style  has  always  been 
allowed  to  be  perfectly  Attic,  and  of  an  Atti- 
cism which  made  them  extremely  delightful  to 
the  lovers  of  the  Athenian  taste.  Plutarch, 
perhjBips,  rather  means  to  blame  the  choruses  of 
which  the  languase  is  somtimes  elevated,  some- 
times burlesque,  always  very  poetical,  and  there- 
fore in  appearance  not  suitable  to  comedy.  But 
the  chorus  which  had  been  borrowed  from  tra- 
gedy, was  then  all  the  fashion,  particularly  for 
pieces  of  satire,  and  Aristophanes  admitted  {hem 
like  the  other  poets  of  the  old,  and  perhaps  of 
the  middle  comedy;  whereas  Menander  sup- 
pressed them,  not  So  much  in  compliance  with 
nis  own  judgment,  as  in  obedience  to.the  public 
edicts.  It  is  not,  therefore,  this  mixture  of  tra- 
^'c  and  comic  that  will  place  Aristophanes  below 
Menandor. 

The  fifth  charge  is,  that  he  kept  no  distinction 
of  character ;  that,  for  example,  he  makes  wo- 
men speak  like  orators,  and  orators  like  slaves ; 
but  it  appears  by  the  characters  which  he  ridi- 
cules, tnat  this  obiection  falls  of  itself.  It  is 
sufficient  to  say,  that  a  poet  who  painted,  not 
imaginary  characters,  but  real  persons,  men  well 
known,  citizens  whom  he  called  by  their  names, 
and  showed  in  dresses  like  their  own,  and  masks 
resembling  their  faces,  whom  he  branded  in  the 
sight  of  a  wh(rie  city,  extremely  haughty  and 
fml  of  derision ;  it  is  suffiqjent  to  say,  that  such 
a  poet  could  never  be  supposed  to  miss  his  cha- 
racters. The  applause,  wtiich  his  licentiousness 
produced,  is  too  good  a  justification ;  besides,  if 
ne  had  not  succeeded,  he  exposed  himself  to  the 
fate  of  Eupolis,  who  in  a  comedy  called  ^  The 
DroMmed  Man,"  having  imprudently  pulled  to 
pieces  particular  persons  more  powerful  than 
nimself,  was  laid  hold  of,  and  arowned  more 
effectually  th^n  those  he  had  drowned  upon  the 
open  stage. 

The  condemnation  of  the  poignancy  of  Aris- 
tophanes, as  having  too  much  acrimony,  is  bet- 
ter founded.  Such  was  the  turn  of  a  species  of 
comedy,  in  which  all  licentiousness  was  allowed : 
in  a  nation  which  made  every  thing  a  subject  of 
laughter,  in  its  jealousy  of  immoclerate  liberty, 
and  its  enmity  to  all  appearance  of  rule  aiid 
superiority ;  for  the  <;eniu8  of  independency  na- 
turally produces  a  kind  of  satire  more  keen  and 
delicate,  ••  may  be  easily  observed  in  most  of 
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the  inhabitants  of  islands.    If  we  do  not  say 

with  Longinils,  that  a  popular  government  kin 
dies  eloquence,  and  that  a  lawful  monarchy 
stifles  it ;  at  least  it  is  easv  to  discover  by  the 
event,  that  eloquence  in  different  govemment« 
takes  a  different  appearance.     In  republics  it  is 
more  8prightl}r  and  violent,  and  in  monarchies 
more  insinuating;  and  soft.     The  same  thing 
may  be  said  of  ridicule ;  it  follows  the  cast  of 
genius,  as  genius  follows  that  of  government. 
Thus  the  republican  ra'dlery,  particularly  of  the 
age  which  we  are  now  considering,  must  have 
been  rougher  than  that  of  the  age  which  follow- 
ed it,  for  the  same  reason  that  Horace  is  more 
delicate,  and  Lucilius  more  pointed.    A  dish  of 
satire  was  always  a  delicious  treat  to  human 
malignity,  but  tfaiat  dish  was  differently  seasoned^ 
as  the  manners  were  polished  more  or  less.    By 
polished  manners,  I  mean  that  good -breeding, 
that  art  of  reserve  and  self-restraint,  which  w 
the  consequbnce  of  dependence.    If  one  were 
to  determine  the  preference  due  to  one  of  thoso 
kinds  of  pleasantry  of  which  both  have  their 
value,  there  would  not  need  a  moment's  hesita 
tion,  every  voice  would  join  in  favour  of  the 
softer,  yet  without  contempt  of  that  which  is 
rough.    Menander  will,  therefore,  be  preferred, 
but  Aristophanes  will  not  be  despised,  especially 
since  he  was  the  first  who  quitted  that  wild  prac- 
tice of  satirizing  at  liberty  right  or  wrong,  and 
by  a  comedy  of  another  cast  made  way  for  the 
manner  of  Menander,  more  agreeable  yet,  and 
less  dangerous.    There  is  yet  another  distinction 
to  be  made  between  the  acrimony  of  the  one, 
and  the  soflncss  of  the  other ;  the  works  of  the 
one  are  acrimonious,  and  of  the  other  soft,  be» 
cause  the  one  exhibited  personal  and  the  other 
general  characters;    which  leaves  us    still   at 
liberty  to  examine,  if  these  different    designs 
might  not  be  executed  with  equal  delicacy. 

We  shall  know  this  by  a  view  of  the  particu- 
lars ;  in  this  place  w^e  say  only  thait  the  reigning 
taste,  or  the  love  of  striking  likencsees,  might 
justify  Aristophanes  for  havmg  turned,  as  Plu- 
tarch says,  art  into  malignity,  simplicity  into 
bnitality,  merriment  into  fisirce,  and  amour  into 
impudence ;  if  in  any  age  a  poet  could  be  ex- 
cused for  painting  pubUc  folly  and  vice  in  theij 
true  colours. 

There  is  a  motive  of  interest  at  the  bottom 
which  disposed  Elian,  Plutarch,  and  many  others, 
to  condemn  this  poet  without  appeal.  Socrates, 
who  is  said  to  have  been  destroyed  by  a  poetical 
attack,  at  the  instigation  of  two  wretches,*  has 
too  many  friends  among  sood  men,  to  have  par- 
don granted  for  so  horrid  a  crime.  This  nas 
filled  them  with  an  implacable  hatred  against 
Aristophanes,  which  is  mingled  with  the  spirit 
of  philosophy,  a  spirit  wherever  it  comes,  more 
dangerous  than  any  other.  A  common  enemy 
will  confess  some  good  qualities  in  his  adver- 
sary; but  a  philosopher,  made  partial  by  philo- 
sophy, is  never  at  rest  till  he  has  totally  desUoyed 
him  who  has  hurt  the  most  tender  part  of  his 
heart ;  that  is,  has  disturbed  him  in  his  adherence 
to  some  character,  which,  like  that  of  Socrates, 
takes  possession  of  the  mind.  The  mind  is  the 
freest  part  of  man,  and  the  most  tender  of  iia 

*  It  ii*  not  certain,  that  Aristophanes  did  procure  the 
death  of  Socrates ;  but,  however,  ho  is  certainly  criminal 
lor  having,  in  "  Tho  Cioads,"  accused  him  publicly  of 
impiety 
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liberties  ;  possesnons,  life,  and  reputation,  may 
be  in  another's  power,  but  opinion  is  always 
independent  If  any  man  can  obtain  that  gentle 
influence,  by  which  he  ingratiates  himself  ^ith 
the  understanding,  and  makes  a  sect  in  a  com- 
monwealth, his  followers  will  sacrifice  themselves 
for  him,  and  nobody  will  be  pardoned  that  dares 
to  attack  him  justly  or  unjustly,  because  that 
truth,  real  or  imaginary,  wnich  he  maintained, 
is  now  become  an  idol.  Time  will  do  nothing 
for  the  extinction  of  this  hatred ;  it  will  be  pro- 
pagated from  age  to  age ;  and  there  is  no  hope 
that  Aristophanes  will  ever  be  treated  with  ten- 
derness by  the  disciples  of  Plato,  who  made 
Socrates  his  hero.  Every  body  else  may,  per- 
haps, confess  that  Aristophanes,  though  m  one 
instance  a  bad  man,  may  nevertheless  be  a  good 
poet ;  but  distinctions,  like  these,  will  not  be  ad- 
mitted by  prejudice  and  passion,  and  one  or  other 
dictates  alt  characters,  whether  good  or  bad. 

As  I  add  my  own  reasons,  such  as  they  are, 
for  of  against  Aristophanes,  to  those  of  Frisch- 
linus  his  defender,  I  must  not  omit  one  thing 
which  he  has  forgot,  and  which,  perhaps,  with- 
out taking  in  the  rest,  put  Plutarch  out  of 
humour,  which  is  that  perpetual  farce  which 
goes  through  all  the  comedies  of  AristophancR, 
like  the  character  of  Harlequin  on  the  Italian 
theatre.  What  kind  of  personages  are  clouds, 
frogs,  wasps,  and  birds?  Plutarch,  used  to  a 
comic  stage  of  a  very  different  appearance,  must 
have  thought  them  strange  things;  and  yet 
stranger  must  they  appear  to  us  who  have  a 
newer  kind  of  comedy,  with  which  the  Greeks 
were  unacquainted.  This  is  what  our  poet  may 
be  charged  with,  and  what  may  be  proved  be- 
yond refutation.  This  charge  comprises  all  the 
resty  and  against  this  I  shall  not  pretend  to  jus- 
tify him.  It  would  be  of  no  use  to  say,  that 
Aristophanes  wrote  for  an  age  that  required 
shows  which  filled  the  eye,  and  grotesijue  paints 
ings  in  satirical  performances ;  that  the  crowds 
of  spectators,  which  sometimes  neglected  Car- 
tinus  to  throng  Aristophanes,  obliged  liim  more 
and  more  to  comply  with  the  ruling  taste,  lest 
he  should  lose  the  public  favour  by  pictures- 
more  delicate  and  less  striking ;  that,  in  a  state 
Mrhere  it  was  considered  as  policy  to  lay  open 
every  thing  that  had  the  appearance  of  ambition, 
singularity,  or  knavery,  comedy  was  become  a 
haranguer,  a  reformer,  and  a  public  counsellor, 
from  whom  the  people  learned  to  take  care  of 
their  most  valuable  interests ;  and  that  this 
comedy,  in  the  attempt  to  lead  and  please  the 
people,  claimed  a  right  to  the  strongest  touches 
of  eloquence,  and  had  likewise  the  power  of 
personal  painting  peculiar  to  herself.  All  these 
reasons,  and  many  others,  would  disappear  im- 
mediately, and  my  mouth  would  be  stopped  with 
a  single  word,  with  which  every  body  would 
agree ;  my  antagonist  would  tell  me  that  such  an 
age  was  to  be  pitied,  and  passing  on  from  age  to 
age,  till  he  came  to  our  own,  he  would  conclude 
flatly,  that  we  are  the  only  possessors  of  common 
sense;  a  determination  with  which  the  French 
are  too  much  reproached;  and  which  overthrows 
all  the  prejudice  in  favour  of  antiquity.  At  the 
sight  of  so  many  happy  touches,  which  one 
>Dannot  help  admiring  m  Aristophaups,  a  man 
might,  perhaps,  be  inclined  to  lament  that  such 
a  genius  was  thrown  into  an  age  of  fools :  but 
what  age  baa  been  without  them  7    And  have 


not  we  ourselves  reason  to  fear,  lest  portciity 
should  judge  of  Moliere  and  bis  age,  as  we  judge 
of  Aristophanes  ?  Menander  altered  the  taste, 
and  was  applauded  in  Athens,  but  it  was  after 
Athens  was  changed.  Terence  imitated  him  at 
Rome,  and  obtained  the  preference  over  Plautaa, 
though  Cssar  called  him  but  a  d^iu-Menander, 
because  he  appears  to  want  that  spirit  and  viva- 
city which  he  calls  the  vis  eondceu  We  are  now 
weary  of  the  manner  of  Menander  and  Tcrcnc^ 
and  leave  them  for  Moliere,  who  appears  like  a 
new  star  in  a  new  course.  Who  can  amwer, 
that  in  such  an  interval  of  time  as  has  passed 
between  these  four  writers  there  will  not  arise 
another  author,  or  another  taste,  that  may  bring 
Moliere,  in  his  turn,  into  neglect?  l^itboot 
going  further,  our  neighbours,  the  Englia^  tbink 
he  wants  force  and  fire.  Whether  they  are  ri^t, 
or  not,  is  another  question ;  all  that  I  mean  to 
advance  is,  that  we  are  to  fix  it  as  a  conclnskm, 
that  comic  authors  mult  grow  obsolete  with  the 
modes  of  life,  if  we  admit  any  one  age,  or  any 
one  climate,  for  the  sovereign  rate  of  taste.  B<k 
let  us  talk  with  more  exactness,  and  endeavour 
by  an  exact  analysis  to  find  out  what  there  is  in 
comedy,  whether  of  Aristophanes  and  Plaotoa, 
of  Meander  and  Terence,  of  MoKere  and  his 
rivals,  which  is  never  obsolete,  and  muA  please 
all  ages  and  all  nations. 

RKMARKABLB  DlFrCRKNCE  BBTWKKN  THB  STATS 
OP  COM BI>T  AND  THE  OTHER  WORKS  OF  GENIUS, 
WITH  REGARD  TO  THEIR  DURATION. 

XT.  I  now  speak  particularly  of  comedy ;  fiir 
we  must  observe  that  between  that  and  other 
works  of  literature,  especially  tragedy,  there  is 
an  essential  difference,  which  the  enemies  of  an- 
tiquity will  not  understand,  and  wbich  I  shaB 
endeavour  pal|>ably  to  show. 

AH  works  show  the  age  in  which  they  are  pio- 
duced ;  they  carry  its  stamp  upon  them ;  the 
manners  of  the  times  are  impressed  by  indelible 
marks.  If  it  be  allowed,  that  the  b^  of  past 
times  were  rude  in  comparison  with  ours,  the 
cause  of  the  ancients  is  decided  against  them ; 
and  the  want  of  politeness,  with  which  their 
works  are  charged  in  onr  days,  must  be  gene- 
rally confessed.  History  alone  seems  to  claim 
exemption  from  this  accusation.  Nobody  will 
dare  to  say  of  Herodotus  or  Thacydides,  of  Ld^ 
vius  or  Tacitus,  that  which  has  been  said  without 
scruple  of  Homer  and  the  ancient  poets.  The 
reason  is,  that  history  takes  the  nearest  way  to 
its  purpose,  and  gives  the  characters  and  prac- 
tices of  nations,  be  they  what  they  will ;  it  has 
ne  depcn dance  upon  its  subject,  and  ofiers  no- 
thing to  examination,  but  the  art  of  the  narrative, 
A  history  of  China  well  written,  would  please 
a  Frenchman  as  well  as  one  of  France.  It  is 
otherwise  with  mere  works  of  genius,  tbey  d^ 
pend  upon  their  subjects,  and  conseqnently  upon 
the  characters  and  practices  of  the  times  in  which 
they  were  written ;  this  at  least  is  the  light  in 
which  they  are  beheld.  This  rule  of  judgment 
is  not  equitable ;  for,  as  I  have  said  over  and 
over,  all  the  orators  and  poets  are  painters,  and 
merely  painters.  They  exhibit  nature  as  it  is 
before  tncm,  influenced  by  the  accidents  of  edn> 
cation,  which,  without  changing  it  entirely,  yet 
give  it,  in  diflerent  ages  and  climates,  a  difllbrait 
appearance  ;  but  we  make  their  success  depend 
in  a  great  degrtx*  upon  their  snbject,  that  is^  vpou 
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«iieiiiii8tuices  which  we  mearare  hy  the  circum- 
stances of  our  own  days.  According  to  this  pre- 
judice, oratory  depends  more  upon  its  subject 
than  history,  and  poetiy  yet  more  than  oratory. 
Our  times,  therefore,  show  more  rc^rd  to  He- 
rodotus and  Suetonius,  than  to  Dc^mosthenes 
and  Cicero,  and  noore  to  alt  these  than  to  Homer 
or  Virfi^il.  Of  this  prejudice,  there  are  regular 
gradations ;  and  to  come  back  to  the  point  which 
we  have  left,  we  show,  for  the  same  impercepti- 
ble reason,  less  regard  to  tragic  poets  than  to 
•thers.  The  reason  is,  that  the  suLjects  of  their 
painting  are  more  examined  than  the  arL  Thus 
coinpanng  the  "Achilles'*  and  "Hippolytus" 
•f  Euripides,  with  those  of  Racine,  we  drive 
them  off  the  stage,  without  considering  that  Ra- 
cine's heroes  will  be  driven  offy  in  a  mturc  age, 
if  the  same  rule  of  judgment  be  followed,  and 
one  time  be  measured  by  another. 

Yet  tragedy  having  the  passions  for  its  object, 
IS  not  wholly  exposed  to^he  caprice  of  our  taste, 
which  would  make  our  own  manners  the  rule  of 
human  kind ;  for  the  passions  of  Grecian  heroes 
are  often  dressed  in  external  modes  of  appear- 
ance that  disgust  us,  yet  they  break  througn  the 
veil  when  they  are  strongly  marked,  as  wc  can- 
not deny  them  to  be  in  Eschylus,  Sophocles,  and 
Euripides.  The  essence  then  gets  the  better  of 
the  circumstance.  The  passions  of  Greece  and 
France  do  not  so  much  differ  by  the  particular 
characters  of  particular  ages,  as  they  agree  by 
the  participations  of  that  which  belongs  to  the 
same  passion  in  all  ages.  Our  three  tragic 
poets  will,  therefore,  get  clear  by  sufTcring  onlj 
a  little  ridicule,  which  falls  directly  upon  their 
times  ;  but  these  times  and  themselves  will  be 
well  recompensed  by  the  admiration  which  their 
art  will  irresistibly  enforce. 

Comedy  is  in  a  more  lamentable  situation ; 
for,  not  only  its  obiect  is  the  ridiculous,  which, 
though  in  reality  always  the  same,  is  so  depen- 
dant on  custom,  as  to  change  its  appearance 
with  time  and  with  place ;  but  the  art  or  a  comic 
writer  is,  to  lav  hold  of  that  species  of  the  ridicu- 
lous which  wifl  catch  the  spectators  of  the  pre- 
sent hour,    without    regard  to    futurity.     But 
though  comedy  has  attained  its  end,  and  diverted 
the  pit,  for  which  it  was  written  ;  if  it  goes 
down  to  posterity,  it  is  in  a  new  world,  where  it 
is  no  longer  known ;  it  becomes  there  quite  a 
foreigner,  because  there  are  no  longer  the  same 
•riginals,   nor  the   same  species  of  the   ridi- 
culous, nor  the  same  spectators,  but  a  set  of 
merciless  readers,  who  complain  that  they  are 
tired  with  it,  though  it  once  filled  Athens,  Rome, 
or  Paris,  with  merriment     This  position  is  ge- 
neml,  and  comprises  all  poets  and  all  ages.    To 
say  all  at  once,  comedy  is  the  slave  of  its  sub- 
ject, and  of  the  reigning  taste ;  tragedy  is  not 
subject  to  the  same  degree  of  slavery,  because 
the  ends  of  the  two  species  of  poetry  are  differ- 
enL    For  this  reason,  if  we  suppose  that  in  all 
ages,  there  are  critics  who  measure  every  thing 
by  the  same  rule,  it  will  follow,  that  if  the  co- 
medy of  Aristophanes  become  obsolete,  that  of 
Menander    likewise,    after    having    delighted 
Athens,  and  revived  again  at  Rome,  at  last  suf- 
fered by  force  of  time.    The  Muse  of  Molicre 
has  almost  made  both  of  them  forgotten,  and 
would  still  be  walking  the  stage,  if  we  desire  of 
Bovdty  did  not  in  time  make  us  weary  of  that 
which  we  have  too  frequently  admired! 


Those  who  have  endeavoured  to  render  their 
judgment  independent  upon  manners  and  cus- 
toms, and  of  such  men  tncrc  have  been  always 
some,  have  not  judged  so  severely  either  of 
times,  or  of  writers ;  they  have  discovered  that 
a  certain  resemblance  runs  through  all  polished 
ages,  which  are  alike  in  essential  things,  and 
differ  only  in  external  manners,  which,  if  we 
except  religion,  arc  things  of  indifference ;  that 
wherever  there  is  genius,  politeness,  liberty,  or 
plenty,  there  prevails  an  exact  and  delicate  taste, 
M'hich,  however  hard  to  be  expressed,  is  felt  by 
those  that  were  horn  to  feel  it ;  that  Athens,  the 
inventrcss  of  all  the  arts,  the  motlier  first  of  the 
Roman  and  then  of  general  taste,  did  not  consist 
of  stupid  savages ;  that  the  Athenian  and  Au- 
gustan ages  have  always  been  considered  as 
times  that  enjoyed  a  particular  privilege  of  ex- 
cellence, though  wc  may  distinguish  the  good 
authors  from  the  bad,  as  in  our  own  days,  yet 
we  ought  to  suspend  the  vehemence  of  cnticism, 
and  proceed  M'itfi  caution  and  timidity  before  we 
pass  sentence  upon  times  and  writers,  whose 
good  taste  has  been  universally  applauded. 
This  obvious  consideration  has  disposed  them  to 
pause ;  Uiey  have  endeavoured  to  discover  the 
original  of  taste,  and  have  found  that  there  is 
not  only  a  stable  and  immutable  beauty,  as  there 
is  a  common  understanding  in  all  times  and 
places,  which  is  never  obsolete ;  but  that  there 
18  another  kind  of  beauty,  such  as  we  are  now 
treating,  which  depends  upon  times  and  places, 
and  is  therefore  changeable.  Such  is  the  imper- 
fection of  every  tiling  below,  that  one  mode  of 
beauty  is  never  found  without  a  mixture  of  the 
other,  and  from  these  two  blended  together  re- 
sults what  is  called  the  taste  of  an  age.  I  am 
now  speaking  of  aiv  age  sprightly  and  polite,  an 
age  which  leaves  works  for  a  long  time  behind 
it,  an  age  which  is  imitated  or  criticised  when 
revolutions  have  thrown  it  out  of  sight 

Upon  this  incontestable  principle,  which  sup- 
poses a  beauty  universal  and  absolute,  and  a 
beauty  hkewise  relative  and  particular,  which 
are  mingled  through  one  worii  in  very  different 
proportions,  it  is  easy  to  give  an  account  of  the 
contrary  judgments  passed  on  Aristophanes.  If 
we  consider  him  only  with  respect  to  the  beau- 
ties, which,  though  Uiey  do  not  please  us,  de- 
lighted the  Athenians,  we  shall  condemn  him  at 
once,  though  even  this  sort  of  beauty  may  some- 
times have  its  original  in  universal  beauty  carried 
to  extravagance.  Instead  of  commending  him 
for  being  able  to  give  merrimenc  to  the  most  r^ 
fined  nation  of  those  days,  we  shall  proceed  to 
place  that  people,  with  all  their  atticism,  in  the 
rank  of  savages,  whom  we  take  upon  us  to  de- 
grade, because  they  have  no  other  qualifications 
but  innocence  ana  plain  understanding.  ^  But 
have  not  we  likewise,  amidst  our  more  polished 
manners,  beauties  merely  fashionaole,  which 
make  part  of  our  writings  as  of  the  writings  of 
former  times  ;  beauties  of  which  our  self-love 
now  makes  us  fond,  but  which,  perhaps,  will 
disgust  our  grandsons?  Let  us  be  more  equitp 
able,  let  us  leave  this  relative  beauty  to  its  real 
value  more  or  less  in  every  age :  or  if  we  must 
pass  jud^cnt  upon  it,  fet  us  say  that  these 
touches  in  Aristophanes,  Menander,  and  Mo* 
liexe,  were  well  struck  off  in  their  own  time; 
but  that,  comparing  them  with  true  beauty,  that 
part  of  Aristophanes  was  a  colouring  too  strongs 
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that  ot  Menander  was  too  weak,  and  that  of 
MoUere  was  a  peculiar  vamish  formed  of  one 
and  the  other,  which,  without  being  an  imita- 
tion, is  itself  inimitable,  yet  depending  upon 
time,  which  will  efface  it  by  degrees,  as  our  no- 
tions, which  are  every  day  changing,  shall  re- 
ceive a  sensible  alteration.  Much  of  this  has 
already  happened  since  the  time  of  Moliere, 
who,  if  he  was  now  to  come  again,  must  take  a 
new  road. 

With  respect  to  unalterable  beauties,  of  which 
comedy  admits  much  fewer  than  tragedy,  when 
they  are  the  subject  of  our  consideration,  we 
must  not  too  easily  set  Aristophanes  and  Plau- 
tus  below  Menander  and  Terence.  We  mav 
properly  hesitate  with  Boileau,  whether  we  shall 

E refer  the  French  comedy  to  the  Greek  and 
latin.  Let  us  only  g^ve,  like  him,  the  great  rule 
for  pleasing  in  all  ages,  and  the  key  by  which 
lUl  uie  difficulties  in  passing  judgment  may  be 
opened.  This  rule  and  this  key  are  nothing  else 
hut  the  ultimate  design  of  the  comedy, 

Etudiez  la  cour,  et  coiinoicnez  la  rille : 
L*une  e(  I'auire  eat  toujours  en  [nod6Je8  fertile. 
C'e8t  par-Ik  que  Mojiere  illuatrani  sea  ^rita 
Peut-4!tre  de  aon  art  efti  rempori^  le  prix. 
Si  moins  ami  du  pMple  en  sea  doctes  pelntures 
U  n'eOt  point  faitaouvent  f?rimaccr  aes  figures, 
Qujit^  pour  le  buulTon  l*agreab1e  ei  le  tin, 
£i  Sana  honto  &  Tcreace  alii6  Tabarin  * 

in  truth,  Aristophanes  and  Plautus  united 
bufK)onery  and  delicacy  in  a  greater  degree  than 
MoHere;  and  for  this  they  may  be  blamed. 
That  which  then  pleased  at  Athens,  and  at 
Rome,  was  a  transitory  beauty,  which  had  not 
Bufllicient  foundation  in  truth,  and  therefore  the 
taste  changed.  But  if  we  condemn  those  ages 
for  this,  what  age  shall  we  spare  7  Let  us  r^cr 
every  thing  to  permanent  and  universal  taste, 
and  we  shall  6nd  in  Aristophanes  at  least  as 
much  to  commend  as  censure. 

Tai^OEDT   MORE   UNIFORM    THAN    COD^EDT. 

XII.  But  before  we  go  on  to  his  works,  it 
may  be  allowed  to  make  some  reflections  upon 
tragedy  and  comedy.  Tragedy,  though  different 
according  (o  the  difference  of  times  and  writers, 
is  uniform  in  its  nature,  being  founded  upon  the 
passions,  which  never  change.  With  comedy 
it  is  otlierwise.  Whatover  difference  there  is 
between  Eschylus,  Sophocles,  and  Euripidea; 
between  Comeille  ana  Racine  ;  between  the 
French  and  the  Greeks,  it  will  not  be  found 
sufficient  to  constitute  more  than  one  species  of 
tragedy. 

The  works  of  those  great  masters  are,  in 
some  respects,  like  the  sea-nymphs,  of  whom 
Ovid  says,  <*  That  their  faces  were  not  the  same, 
Yet  so  mucli  alike  that  they  might  be  known  to 
be  sisters." 

Fades  non  omnibus  una, 
Nee  diveraa  tamen,  quaiem  decet  esse  sororum. 

The  reason  is,  that  the  same  passions  give  ac- 
tion and  animation  to  them  all.  With  respect 
to  the  comedies  of  Aristophanes  and  Plautus, 
Menander  and  Terence,  Moliere  and  his  imi- 
tators, if  we  compare  them  one  with  another, 
we  shall  find  something  of  a  family  likeness, 
but  much  less  strongly  marked,  on  account  of 
Che  difierent  appearance  which  ridicule  and  plea- 
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santiy  take  fVom  the  different  manners  of  every 
a^e.  They  will  notpass  fer  sisters,  but  for  very 
distant  relations.  The  Muse  of  Aristophanes 
and  Plautus,  to  speak  of  her  with  justice,  is  a 
bacchanal  at  least,  whose  malignant  tongue  is 
dipped  in  gall,  or  in  poison  dangerous  as  that 
of^  the  aspic  or  viper;  but  whose  bursts  ot 
malice,  and  sallies  of  wit,  oflen  give  a  blow 
where  it  is  not  expected.  The  Myse  of  Terence, 
and  consequently  of  Menander,  is  an  artless  and 
unpainted  beauty,  of  easy  ^aycty,  whose  features 
are  rather  delicate  than  striking,  rather  soft  than 
stronj^,  rather  plain  and  modest  than  great  and 
haughty,  but  always  perfectly  natural. 

Ce  n'est  pas  un  portrait,  une  image  semUable : 
C>es(  un  fils,  un  amani,  un  pfere  veritable. 

The  Muse  of  Moliere  is  not  always  plainly 
dressed,  but  takes  ain  of  quality,  and  rues  above 
her  original  condition,  so  as  to  attire  herself 
gracefully  in  magnificent  appareL  In  her  man- 
ners she  mingles  elegance  with  fooleiy,  force 
with  delicacy,  and  grandeur,  or  even  hau^tineas, 
with  plainness  and  modesty.  If  sometimes,  to 
please  the  people,  she  gives  a  loose  to  farce,  it  is 
only  the  gay  folly  of  a  moment,  from  which  she 
immediatelv  returns,  and  which  lasts  no  longer 
than  a  slight  intoxication.    The  first  might  be 

{>ainted  encircled  with  little  satyrs,  some  grosslT 
bolish,  the  others  delicate,  but  all  extremely  a- 
centious  and  nvUignant ;  monkeys  always  ready 
to  laugh  in  your  face,  and  to  pomt  out  to  indis- 
criminate ridicule,  the  good  and  the  bad.  The 
second  may  be  shown  encircled  with  geniuses 
full  of  softness  and  of  candour,  taught  to  please 
by  nature  alone^  and  whose  honeyed  dialect  is  sa 
m^uch  the  more  msinuating  as  there  is  no  tempta- 
tion to  distrust  it  The  last  must  be  aoconv 
panied  with  the  delicate  laughter  of  the  caurt, 
and  tliat  of  the  city  somewhat  more  coarse,  and 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other  can  be  separated 
from  her.  The  Muse  of  Aristophanes  and  of 
Plautus  can  never  be  denied  die  honour  of 
sprightliness,  animation,  and  invention ;  nor  thai 
ot*  Menander  and  Terence  the  praise  of  nature 
and  of  delicacy  ;  to  that  of  Moliere  must  be  al- 
lowed the  happy  secret  of  uniting  all  the  piquan- 
cy of  the  former,  with  a  peculiar  art  which  they 
did  not  know.  Of  these  three  sorts  of  merit,  let 
us  show  to  each  tlic  justice  that  is  due.  Let  <i^ 
in  each  separate  the  pure  and  the  true  from  the 
false  gold,  without  approving  or  condemning 
either  the  one  or  the  other  in  the  gross.  If  we 
must  pronounce  in  general  upon  the  taste  oi 
their  writings,  we  must  indisputably  allow  that 
Menander,  Terence,  and  Mohere,  will  give  most 
pleasure  to  a  decent  audience,  and  consequently 
that  they  approach  nearer  to  the  true  beauty,  and 
have  less  mixture  of  beauties  purely  relative 
than  Plautus  and  Aristophanes. 

If  we  distinguish  comedy  by  its  subjects,  we 
shall  find  three  sorts  amon^  the  Greeks,  and  as 
many  among  the  Latins,  all  difTerently  dressed ; 
if  we  distinguish  it  by  ages  and  authors,  we 
shall  again  iind  three  sorts ;  and  we  shall  find 
three  sorts  a  third  time  if  we  regard  more  dosdy 
the  subject.  As  the  ultimate  and  general 
rules  of  all  these  sorts  of  comedy  are  the  same, 
it  will,  perhaps,  be  agreeable  to  our  purpose  to 
sketch  them  out  before  we  give  a  full  display  of 
the  last  class.  I  can  do  nothing  better  od.  this 
occasion  ^an  transcribe  ^e  twenty-fifUi  leileo- 
tion  of  Rapin  upon  poetry  in  particuJar. 
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Xin.  "  Comedy,"  says  he,*  "  is  a  represen- 
tation of  common  life :  its  end  is  to  show  the  faults 
of  particular  characters  on  the  stage,  to  correct 
the  disorder  of  the  people  by  the  fear  of  ridicule. 
Thus  ridicule  is  the  caseiitiul  part  of  a  comedy. 
Ridicule  may  be  in  words  or  in  tilings  ;  it  may 
be  decent,  or  grotesque.  To  find  what  is  ridi- 
culous in  every  thing,  is  the  gift  merely  of  na- 
ture }  for  all  tlic  actions  of  life  have  their  bright 
and  tlicir  dark  sides;  something  serious,  and 
something  merry.  But  Aristotle,  who  has  given 
rules  for  drawing  tears,  has  given  none  for  rais- 
ing laughter;  for  this  is  merely  the  work  of 
nature,  and  must  proceed  from  genius,  with  very 
little  help  from  art  or  matter.  The  Spaniardfs 
have  a  turn  to  find  tlie  ridicule  in  things  much 
more  than  we :  and  Uie  Italians,  who  are  natural 
comedians,  have  a  better  turn  for  ejtpressing  it ; 
their  language  is  more,  proper  for  it  than  ours, 
by  an  air  of  drollery  which  it  can  put  on,  and  of 
which  ours  may  become  capable  when  it  shall 
be  brought  nearer  to  perfection.  In  short,  that 
a^eeablc  turn,  that  gayety  which  yet  maintains 
the  delicacy  of  its  character  without  falling  into 
dulness  or  into  bufibonery,  that  elegant  raillery 
which  is  the  flower  of  fine  wit,  is  the  qualifica^ 
tion  which  comedy  requires.  We  must,  how- 
ever, remember  that  the  true  artificial  ridicule, 
which  is  required  gn  the  theatre,  must  be  only 
a  transcript  of  the  ridicule  which  nature  afibrds. 
Comedy  is  i\aturally  written,  when,  being  on  the 
theatre,  a  man  can  fancy  himself  in  a  private 
family,  or  a  particular  part  of  the  town,  and 
pieets  with  nothing  but  wliat  he  really  meets 
with  in  the  world :  for  it  is  no  real  comedy  in 
which  a  man  does  not  s(;e  his  own  picture,  and 
find  his  own  manners  and  those  of^  the  people 
among  whom  he  lives.  Menander  succeeded 
Qnly  by  this  art  among  the  Greeks :  and  the  Ro- 
mans, when  thev  sat  at  Terence*8  comedies, 
imagined  themsefves  in  a  private  party ;  for  they 
found  nothing;  there  which  they  had  not  been 
used  to  find  in  common  company.  The  great 
art  of  comedy  is  to  adhere  to  nature  wiuiout 
deviation;^  to  have  general  sentiments  and  ex- 

f)ressions  which  all  the  world  can  understand  ,* 
or  the  writer  must  keep  it  always  in  his  mind, 
that  the  coarsest  touches  after  nature  will  please 
more  than  the  most  delicate  with  which  nature 
is  inconsistent  However,  low  and  mean  words 
should  never  he  allowed  upon  the  stage,  if  they 
are  not  supported  witli  some  kind  of  wit.  Pro- 
verbs and  vulgar  smartnesses  can  never  be  suf- 
fered, unless  they  have  something  in  them  of 
nature  and  pleasantry.  This  is  the  universal 
principle  of  comedy :  whatever  is  represented  in 
this  manner  must  please,  and  nothing  can  ever 
please  without  it.  It  is  by  application  to  the 
study  of  nature  alone  that  we  arrive  at  proba- 
bility, which  is  the  only  infallible  guide  to  thea- 
trical success;  without  this  probability  every 
thing  is  defective,  and  that  which  has  it,  is  beau- 
tiful: he  that  follows  this,  can  never  go  wrong; 
and  the  most  common  faults  of  comedy  proceed 
from  the  nofflect  of  propriety,  and  the  precipita- 
tion of  incidents.  Care  must  likewise  be  taken 
that  the  hints  made  use  of  to  introduce  the  in- 
cidents, arc  not  too  strong,  that  the  spectator 
may  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  finding  out  their  mean- 
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ing:  but  commonly  the  weak  place  in  cm*  co- 
medy is  the  untying  of  the  plot,  in  which  we 
almost  always  fail,  on  account  of^  the  difficulty 
which  there  is  in  disentangling  of  what  has  been 
perplexed.  To  perplex  an  intrigue  is  easy,  the 
imagination  does  it  by  itself;  but  it  must  be  dis- 
entangled merely  by  the  judgment,  and  is,  there^ 
fore,  seldom  done  nappily :  and  he  that  reflects 
a  very  little,  will  find  that  most  comedies  are 
faulty  by  an  unnatural  catastrophe.  It  remains 
to  be  examined  whether  comedy  will  allow  pic- 
tures larger  than  the  life,  that  this  strength  of 
the  strokes  may  make  a  deeper  impression  upon 
the  mind  of  the  spectators ;  that  is,  if  a  poet 
may  make  a  covetous  man  more  covetous,  and  a 
peevish  man  more  impertinent  and  more  trouble- 
some than  he  really  is.  To  which  I  answer, 
that  this  was  the  practice  of  Plautus,  whose  aim 
was  to  please  the  people ;  but  that  Terence,  who 
wrote  for  gentlemen,  confined  himself  within 
the  compass  of  nature,  and  represented  vice 
without  addition  or  aggravation.  However, 
these  extravagant  characters,  such  as  the  '*  Citi- 
zen turned  Gentleman,"  and  the  "Hypochon- 
driac Patient,"  of  Moliere,  have  lately  succeeded 
at  court^  where  delicacy  is  carried  so  far ;  but 
every  thmg,  even  to  provincial  interiudes.  is  well 
received  if  it  has  but  merriment,  for  we  nad  ra- 
ther laugh  than  admire.  These  are  the  most 
important  rules  of  comedy." 

THREE  SORTS  OV  COMBDT« 

XIV.  These  rules,  indeed,  are  common  to  the 
three  kinds  which  I  have  in  my  mind ;  but  it  is 
necessary  to  distinguish  each   from  the  rest, 
which  may  be  done  by  diversity  of  matter,  whicli 
always  makes  some  diversity  of  management 
The  old  and  middle  comedy  simply  represented 
real  adventures :  in  the  same  way  some  passages 
of  history  and  of  fable  might  form  a  class  of 
comedies,  which  should    resemble  it  without 
having  its  fkults;   such  is  the  **  Amphitryon." 
How  many  moral  tales,  how  man^  adventures 
ancient  and  modem,  how  many  httle  fiibles  of 
^sop,  of  Phiedrus,  of  Fontaine,  or  some  other 
ancient  poet,  would  make  pretty  exhibitipns,  tf 
they  were  ail  made  use  of  as  materials  by  skitfbl 
hands  7    And  have  we  not  seen  some  liKe  "Ti- 
mon  the  Man  Hater,"  that  have  been  successful 
in  this  way  7    This  sort  chiefly  regards  the  Ita- 
lians.    The  ancient  exhibition  called  a  satire, 
because  the  satyrs  played  their  part  in  it,  of 
which  we  have  no  otner  instance  tfian  the  '*  Cy- 
clops" of  Euripides,  has,  without  doubt,  given 
occasion  to  the  pastoral  comedies,  for  which  we 
are  chiefly  indebted  to  Italy,  and  which  are 
there  more  cultivated  than  m  France.    It  is, 
however,  a  kind  of  exhibition  that  would  have 
its  charms,  if  it  were  touched  with  elesance  and 
without  meanness ;  it  is  the  pastoral  put  into 
action.     To  conclude:    the  new  comedy,  1)9- 
vented  by  Menander,  has  produced  the  comedy 
properly  so  called  in  our  times.    This  is  that 
which  has  for  its  subject 'general  pictures  of 
common  hfe,  and  feigned  names  and  adventures, 
whether  of  the  court  or  of  the  city.    This  third 
kind  is  incontestably  the  most  noble,  and  has 
received  the  strongest  sanction  from  custom.    It 
is  likewise  the  most  difficult  to  perform,  because 
it  is  merely  the  work  of  invention,  in  which  the 
poet  has  no  help  from  real  passages,  or  persont^ 
which  the  tragic  poet  always  nuikes  uae  o£-  - 
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Who  knows  but  hj  deep  thinkinf  ,  another  kind 
ef  comedy  may  be  mvented  wholly  different  from 
the  three  which  I  have  mentioned  7  such  is  the 
fruitfulness  of  comedy :  but  its  course  is  already 
too  wide  for  the  discovery  of  new  fields  to  be 
wished,  and  on  ground  where  we  are  already  so 
apt  to  stumble,  nothing  is  so  dangerous  as  no- 
velty impeifectly  understood.  This  is  the  rock 
on  which  men  have  often  split  in  every  kind  of 
pursuit ;  to  go  no  further,  m  that  of  grammar 
and  language:  it  is  better  to  endeavour  afler 
novelty  m  the  manner  of  expressing  common 
things,  than  to  hunt  for  ideas  out  of  the  way,  in 
which  many  a  man  loses  himselC  The  ill  suc- 
•ceas  of  that  odd  composition,  Tragic  Comedy,  a 
monster  wholly  unknown  to  antiquity,  sufficient- 
ly shows  the  danger  of  novelty  in  attempts  like 
ih 


WHSTHia  TRAGEDT  OR  COMKDT  BE  THE  HAEDBE 

TO  WRITE. 

XV.  To  finish  the  parallel  of  the  two  dramas, 
a  question  may  be  revived  equally  common  and 
importast,  which  has  been  oflener  proposed  than 
well  decided :  it  is,  whether  comedy  or  tragedy 
be  most  easy  or  difficult  to  be  well  executed.  1 
shall  not  have  the  temerity  to  determine  posi- 
tively a  question  which  so  many  great  geniuses 
have  been  afraid  to  decide ;  but  if  it  be  allowed  to 
every  literary  man  to  give  his  reason  for  and 
■against  a  mere  work  of  genius,  considered  with- 
out respect  te  its  good  or  bad  tendency,  I  shall 
in  a  few  words  give  my  opinion,  drawn  from  the 
nature  of  the  two  works,  and  the  qualifications 
they  demand.  Horace*  proposes  a  question 
nearly  of  the  same  kind :  "It  has  been  inquired, 
whether  a  good  poem  be  the  work  of  art  or  na- 
ture :  for  my  part,  I  do  not  see  much  to  be  done 
"by  art  without  genius,  nor  by  genius  without 
knowledge.  The  one  is  necessary  to  the  other, 
and  the  success  depends  upon  their  co-opera- 
tion,'^ If  we  should  endeavour  to  accommodate 
matters  in  imitation  of  this  decision  of  Horace, 
ft  were  easy  to  say  at  once,  that  supposing  two 
^niuscs  equal,  one  tragic  and  the  other  comic, 
eupposing  the  art  likewise  equal  in  each,  one 
would  be  as  easy  or  difficult  as  the  otlier ;  but 
this,  though  satisfactory  in  the  simple  question 
put  by  Horace,  will  not  be  sufficient  here.  No- 
Dody  can  doubt  but  genius  and  industry  contri- 
liute  their  part  to  every  thing  valuable,  and 
particularly  to  good  poetry.  But  if  genius  and 
itudy  were  to  be  weighed  one  against  the  other, 
In  order  to  discover  which  must  contribute  most 
to  a  good  work,  the  question  would  become 
more  curiou?,  and,  perhaps,  very  difficult  of 
solution.     Indeed,  though  nature  must  have  a 

E«at  part  of  the  expense  of  poetry,  yet  no  poetry 
sts  long  that  is  not  very  correct :  the  balance, 
therefore,  seems  to  incline  in  favour  of  correction. 
For  is  it  not  known  that  Vir^l  with  less  genius 
than  Ovid,  is  yet  valued  more  by  men  of  exqui- 
site judgment ;  or,  without  going  so  far,  Boileau, 
the  Horace  of  our  time,  who  composed  with  so 
much  labour,  and  asked  Moliere  wnere  he  found 
his  rhyme  so  easily,  has  said,  "If  I  write  four 
words,  I  shall  blot  out  three ;"  has  not  Boileau, 
by  his  polished  lines,  retouched  and  retouched  a 
thousand  times,  gained  the  preference  above  the 
works  of  the  same  Moliere,  which  are  so  natural, 
and  produced  by  so  fruitful  a  genius !    Horace 
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was  of  that  opinion,  for  when  he  is  teacUng  the 

writers  of  his  age  the  art  of  poetry,  he  tells  them 
in  plain  terms,  that  Rome  would  excel  in  writing 
as  in  arms,  if  the  poets  were  not  afraid  of  the 
labour,  patience,  and  time  required  to  polish  their 
pieces.  He  thought  every  poem  was  bad  thai 
nad  not  been  brought  ten  limes  back  to  the 
anvil,  and  required  that  a  work  should  be  kept 
nine  years,  as  a  child  is  nine  months  in  the  womb 
of  its  mother,  to  restrain  that  natural  impatience 
which  combines  with  sloth  and  self-love  to  dis- 
guise faults;  so  certain  is  it  that  correction  is 
the  touchstone  of  writimr. 

The  question  proposed  comes  back  to  the  com- 
parison which  I  nave  been  making  between  ge- 
nius and  correction  I  since  we  are  now  engaged 
in  inquiring  whether  there  is  more  or  leas  dif- 
ficulty in  writing  tragedy  or  comedy :  for  as  we 
must  compare  nature  and  study  one  with  ano- 
ther, since  they  must  both  concur  more  or  less 
to  make  a  poet  |  so  if  we  will  compare  the  la- 
bours of  two  different  minds  in  different  kinds 
of  writing,  we  must,  with  regard  to  the  authors, 
compare  the  force  of  "genius,  and  with  respect  to 
the  composition,  the  difficulties  of  the  ta^. 

The  genius  of  the  tragic  and  comic  writer  will 
be  easily  allowed  to  be  remote  from  each  other. 
Every  performance,  be  what  it  will,  reanires  a 
turn  of  mind  which  a  man  cannot  center  upon 
himself:  it  is  purely  the  gift  of  nature,  which 
determines  those  who  have  it,  to  pursue,  almost 
in  spite  of  themselves,  the  taste  which  predo- 
minates in  their  minds.  Pascal  found  m  his 
childhood  that  he  was  a  mathematician,  and 
Vandyke  that  he  was  bom  a  painter.  Some* 
times  this  internal  direction  oi  the  mind  docs 
not  make  such  evident  discoveries  of  itself;  but 
it  is  rare  to  find  Comeilles  who  have  lived  long 
without  knowing  ^t  they  were  poets.  Cor- 
ncille  having  once  got  some  notions  of  his 
powers,  tried  a  long  time  on  all  sides  to  know 
what  particular  direction  he  should  take.  He 
had  first  made  an  attempt  in  comedy,  in  an  age 
when  it  was  yet  so  gross  in  France  that  it  oocdd 
give  no  pleasure  to  polite  persons.  **  Melite" 
was  so  well  received  when  he  dressed  her  out, 
that  she  gave  rise  to  a  new  species  of  comedy 
and  comedians.  This  success  which  encouraced 
Corneille  to  purauethat  sort  of  comedy  of  which 
he  was  the  lirat  inventor,  left  him  no  reason  to 
imagine,  that  he  was  one  day  to  produce  those 
master-pieces  of  tragedy,  which  nis  mine  dis* 
played  afterwards  with  so  much  splendour^  and 
yet  less  did  he  imagine,  that  his  comic  pieces, 
which,  for  want  of  any  that  were  preferable, 
were  then  yery  much  in  fashion,  would  be 
eclipsed  by  another  genius*  formed  upon  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  and  who  would  ada  to  their 
excellences  improvements  of  his  own,  and  that 
this  modish  comedy,  to  which  Corneille,  as  to 
his  idol,  dedicated  his  labours,  would  ouickly 
be  forgot  He  wrote  first  "  McJlea,"  and  aflcr^ 
wards  <<TheCid,"  and,  by  that  prod^ous  fiifht 
of  his  genius  he  discovered,  though  late,  that 
nature  had  formed  him  to  run  in  no  other  course 
but  that  of  Sophocles.  Happy  genius !  that, 
without  rule  or  imitation,  could  at  once  take  so 
high  a  flight ;  having  once,  as  I  may  say,  made 
himself  an  eagle,  he  never  afterwards  quitted 
the  path  which  he  had  worked  out  for  himself^ 
over  the  heads  of  the  writers  of  his  time :  yeC 
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he  ratuaed  some  traces  of  the  ftlse  teste  whieh 
infected  the  whole  nation  ;  but  even  in  this,  he 
deserves  our  admiration,  since  in  time  he  changed 
it  completely  by  the  reflections  he  made,  and 
those  ne  occasioned.  In  short,  Comeille  was 
bom  for  tragedy,  as  Moliere  for  comedy.  Mo- 
liere,  indeed,  knew  his  own  genius  sooner,  and 
was  not  less  happy  in  procuring  applause,  though 
it  oilen  happened  to  him  as  to  Comeille, 

'*  L'I<niorance  et  TErreur  ft  ees  naissanies  pieces 
En  habiide  Marquis,  en  robes  de  Comicsses, 
Vinssent  pour  dinkmer  son  chef-d*<Euvre  nouvead, 
£i  secouer  la  i£te  It  l*endroit  le  ploa  beau.** 

But,  without  taking  any  farther  notice  of  the 
time  at  which  either  came  to  the  knowledge  of 
his  own  genius,  let  us  suppose  that  the  powers 
of  tragedy  and  comedy  were  as  equally  shared 
between  Moliere  and  Uoraeillc,  as  they  are  dif- 
ferent in  their  own  nature,  and  then  nothing 
more  will  remain  than  to  compare  the  several 
difficulties  of  each  composition,  and  to  rate  those 
difficulties  together  which  are  common  to  both. 

It  appears,  first,  that  the  tragic  poet  has  in 
lus  sumect  an  advantage  over  the  comic,  for  he 
takes  It  from  history  ;  and  his  rival,  at  least  in 
the  more  elevated  and  splendid  comedy,  is 
obliged  to  form  it  by  his  own  invention,  r^ow, 
it  is  not  so  easy  as  it  might  seem  to  find  comic 
subjects  capable  of  a  new  and  pleasinj?  form ; 
hut  history  is  a  source,  if  not  inexhaustible,  yet 
certainly  so  copious  as  never  to  leave  the  genius 
aground.  It  is  true,  that  invention  seems  to 
ha\ne  a  wider  field  than  history  :  real  facts  are 
limited  in  their  number,  but  the  facts  which 
may  be  feigned  have  no  end  :  but  though,  in  this 
respect,  invention  mav  be  allowed  to  have  tlie 
advantage,  is  the  diflliculty  of  inventing  to  be 
accounted  as  nothing  ?  To  make  a  tragedy,  is 
to  get  materials  together,  and  to  make  use  of 
them  like  a  skilful  architect ;  but  to  make  a 
comedy,  is  to  build  like  iBsop  in  the  air.  It  is 
in  vain  to  boast  that  the  compass  of  invention  is 
as  wide  as  the  extent  of  desire  ;  every  thing  is 
limited,  and  the  mind  of  man  like  every  thing 
else.  Besides,  invention  must  bo  in  conformity 
to  nature  ;  but  distinct  and  remarkable  charac- 
ters are  very  rare  in  nature  herself  Moliere 
has  got  hold  on  the  principal  touches  of  ridicule. 
If  any  man  should  bring  characters  less  stron^r) 
he  will  be  in  danger  of  dulness.  Where  comedy 
is  to  be  kept  up  by  subordinate  personages,  it  is 
in  great  danger.  All  the  force  of  a  picture  must 
arise  from  the  principal  persons,  and  not  from 
the  multitude  clustered  up  together.  In  the 
same  manner,  a  eoinrdy,  to  be  good,  must  be 
supported  by  a  single  striking  character,  and  not 
by  under-parts. 

But,  on  the  contrary,  tragic  characters  are 
without  number,  tliough  of  them  the  general 
outlines  arc  limited ;  but  dissimulation,  jealousy, 
policy,  ambition,  desire  of  dominion,  and  other 
interest**  and  passions,  arc  various  wthoiit  end, 
antl  take  a  thousand  diflerent  forms  in  difTorent 
sitnations  of  history ;  so  that  as  long  as  there  is 
tmircdy,  there  may  be  always  novelty.  Thus  the 
]t>nlous  and  dissernhlinj?  Mithridatcs,  po  happily 
painted  by  Racine,  will  not  stand  in  the  way  of 
a  poet  wlio  shall  attempt  a  jealous  and  dispcm- 
blmg  TiheriuH.  The  stormy  violence  of  an 
Achilles  will  always  leave  room  for  the  stormy 
violence  of  Alexander. 

But  the  case  is  very  different  witli  avarice, 
trifling  vanity,  hypocrisy,  and  other  vices  con- 


sidered as  ridicoIoQS.  It  wofidd  bo  safer  to 
double  and  treble  dl  the  tmgedies  of  our  greatest 
poets,  and  use  all  their  subjects  over  aira  over^ 
as  has  been  done  with  CEdipus  and  Sophonisba, 
than  to  bring  again  upon  the  stage  in  five  acts  a 
Miser,  a  Citizen  tumed  Gentleman,  a  Tartuffe| 
and  other  subjects  suffici  ently  known.  Not  that 
these  popular  vices  are  less  capable  of  diversifi- 
cation, or  are  less  varied  by  diflerent  circum- 
stances, than  the  vices  and  passions  of  heroes ; 
but  that  if  they  were  to  be  brought  over  again  in 
comedies,  they  would  be  less  distinct,  less  exacts 
less  forcible,  and,  consequently,  less  applauded* 
Pleasantry  and  ridicule  must  be  more  strongly 
marked  than  heroism  and  pathos,  which  support 
themselves  by  their  own  force.  Besides,  tnough 
these  two  things  of  so  diflerent  natures  coiud 
support  themselves  equally  in  equal  variety, 
which  is  very  far  from  bein^  the  case ;  yet  co- 
medy, as  it  now  stands,  consists  not  in  incidents^ 
but  in  characters.  Now  it  is  by  incidents  only 
that  characters  kre  diversified,  as  well  upon  th^ 
stage  of  comedy,  as  upon  the  stage  of  life.  Co 
medy,  as  Moliere  has  left  it,  resembles  the  pic- 
tures of  manners  drawn  by  the  celebrated  L* 
Bniyere.  Would  any  man  after  him  venture  to 
draw  them  over  again,  he  would  expose  himseH 
to  the  fate  of  those  who  have  ventured  to  con- 
tinue them.  For  instance,  what  could  we  add 
to  his  character  of  the  Absent  Man  7  Shall  we 
pu t  him  in  other  ci nfumstances  ?  The  principal 
strokes  of  absence  of  mind  will  always  be  the 
same ;  and  there  are  only  those  striking  touches 
which  are  fit  for  a  comedy,  of  which  the  end  is 
paintin<^  after  nature,  but  with  strength  and 
sprightiiness  like  the  designs  of  CaSot.  If 
comedy  were  among  us  what  it  is  in  Spain,  a 
kind  of  romance,  consisting  of  many  circum- 
stances and  intrigues,  perplexed  and  disen- 
tangled, so  as  to  surprise;  if  it  was  neaHy  the 
same  with  that  whicn  Comeille  practised  m  his 
time ;  if,  like  that  of  Terence,  it  went  no  farther 
than  to  draw  the  common  portraits  of  simple 
nature,  and  show  us  fathers,  sons,  and  rivals: 
notwithstanding  the  uniformity,  which  would 
always  prevail,  as  in  the  plays  of  Terence,  and 
probably  in  those  of  Menander,  whom  he  imi- 
tated in  his  four  first  pieces,  there  would  always  be 
a  resource  found  either  in  variety  of  incidents, 
like  those  of  the  Spaniards,  or  in  the  repetition 
of  the  same  characters  in  the  way  of  Terence: 
but  the  case  is  now  very  difiicrent,  the  pubUc  calls 
for  new  characters  and  nothing  else.  Multi- 
plicity of  accidents,  and  the  laborious  contrivance 
of  an  intrigue,  are  not  now  allowed  to  shelter  a 
weak  genius  that  would  find  crreat  conveniences 
in  tliat  way  of  writing.  Nor  does  it  suit  the  taste 
of  comedy,  which  re<]uire8an  air  less  constrained| 
and  such  freedom  and  ease  of  manners  as  admit 
nothing  of  the  romantic.  She  leaves  all  the 
pomp  of  sudden  events  to  the  novels,  or  little 
romances,  which  were  the  diversion  of  the  last 
age.  She  allows  nothing  but  a  succession  of 
characters  resembling  nature,  and  falling  in 
without  any  apparent  contrivance.  Racine  has 
likewise  taught  us  to  give  to  tragedy  the  same 
simplicity  of  air  and  action ;  he  has  endeavoured 
to  (lisentanirle  it  from  that  crent  nnml)er  of  in- 
ci<lejitfj,  which  made  it  rather  a  f^tudv  than  di- 
version  to  the  audience,  and  which  show  the  poet 
not  so  much  to  alwund  in  invention  as  to  be  de- 
iicicnt  in  taste.  But,  notwithstanding  all  that  he* 
has  done,  or  that  we  ran  do,  to  make  it  simple. 
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k  will  always  have  the  advantage  over  comedy 
in  the  number  of  its  subjects,  because  it  admits 
more  variety  of  situations  and  events,  which 
give  variety  and  novelty  to  the  characters.  A 
miser,  copied  after  nature,  will  always  be  the 
miser  of  Plautus  or  Moliere ;  but  a  Nero,  or  a 
prince  like  Nero,  will  not  always  be  the  hero  of 
Racine.  Comedy  admits  of  so  little  intrigue, 
that  the  miser  cannot  be  shown  in  any  such 
position  as  will  make  his  picture  new  ;  but  the 
great  events  of  tragedy  may  put  Nero  in  such 
circumstances  as  to  make'him  wholly  another 
character. 

But,  in  the  second  place,  over  and  above  the 
Bubjects,  may  we  not  say  something  concerning 
the  final  purpose  of  comedy  and  tragedy?  The 
purpose  of  tne  one  is  to  divert,  and  the  other  to 
move ;  and  of  these  two,  which  is  the  easier  7 
To  go  to  the  bottom  of  those  purposes ;  to  move^ 
is  to  strike  those  strings  of  the  heart  which  are 
most  natural,  terror  and  pity :  to  divert,  is  to 
make  one  laugh,  a  thing  which  indeed  is  natural 
enough,  but  more  delicate.  The  gentleman  and 
the  rustic  have  both  sensibility  and  tenderness 
of  heart,  perhaps  in  greater  or  less  degree ;  but 
as  they  are  men  alike,  the  heart  is  moved  by  the 
same  touches.  They  both  love  likewise  to  send 
their  thoughts  abroad,  and  to  expand  themselves 
in  merriment  ^  but  the  springs  which  must  be 
touched  for  this  purpose,  are  not  the  same  in  the 
gentleman  and  the  rustic.  The  passions  de- 
pend on  nature,  and  merriment  upon  education. 
The  clown  will  laugh  at  a  waggery,  and  the  gen- 
tleman only  at  a  stroke  of  delicate  conceit.  The 
spectators  of  a  tragedy,  if  they  have  but  a  little 
knowledge,  are  almost  all  on  a  level ;  but  with 
respect  to  comedy,  we  have  three  classes,  if  not 
more — the  people,  the  learned,  and  the  court. 
If  there  are  certain  cases  in  which  all  may  be 
comprehended  in  the  term  people,  this  is  not  one 
of  those  cases.  Whatever  Fatlier  Rapin  may 
say  about  it,  we  are  more  willing  even  to  admire 
than  to  laugh.  Every  man  that  has  any  power 
of  distinction,  laughs  as  rarely  as  the  philoso- 

gher  admires  ;  for  we  are  not  to  reckon  those 
ts  of  laughter  which  are  not  incited  by  nature, 
and  which  are  given  merely  to  complaisance,  to 
respect,  flattery,  and  good-humour ;  such  as 
break  out  at  sayings  which  pretend  to  smartness 
in  assemblies.  The  laughter  of  the  theatre  is  of 
another  stamp.  Every  reader  and  spectator 
judges  of  wit  b^^his  own  standard,  and  measures 
It  by  his  capacity,  or  by  his  condition  :  the  dif- 
ferent capacities  and  conditions  of  men,  make 
them  diverted  on  very  different  occasions.  If, 
therefore,  we  consider  the  end  of  the  tragic  and 
comit  poet,  the  comedian  must  be  involved  in 
much  more  difficulties,  without  taking  in  the  ob- 
structions to  be  encountered  equally  by  both,  in 
an' art  which  conmsts  in  raising  the  passions,  or 
the  mirth  of  a  great  multitude.  The  tragedian 
has  little  to  do  but  to  reflect  upon  his  own 
thought,  and  draw  from  his  heart  those  senti- 
ments which  will  certainly  make  their  way  to 
the  hearts  of  others,  if  he  found  tljem  in  his  own. 
The  othiiT  must  take  many  forms,  and  change 
himself  almost  into  as  many  persons  as  he  un- 
dertakes to  satisfy  and  divort. 

It  may  be  said,  that,  if  genius  be  su[)posed 
equal,  and  success  sup{)oscd  to  depend  upon  ^c- 
mus,  the  business  will  be  equally  oasy  and  diHi- 
oult  to  one  author  and  to  tlie  other.    The  objec- 


tion is  of  no  weight ;  for  the  same  question  still 
recurs,  which  is,  whether  of  these  two  kinds  of 
genius  is  more  valuable  or  more  rare.  If  we 
proceed  by  example,  and  not  by  reasoning,  we 
shall  deciae,  I  think,  in  favour  of  comedy. 

It  may  be  said,  that  if  merely  art  be  consid&ed, 
it  will  require  deeper  thoughts  to  form  a  plan  just 
and  simple  ;  to  produce  happy  surprises  without 
apparent  contrivance ;  to  carry  a  passion  skil- 
fully through  its  gradations  to  its  height:  to 
arrive  happily  to  the  end  by  always  movm^  from 
it,  as  Ithaca  seemed  to  fly  Ulysses  ;  to  unite  the 
acts  and  scenes ;  and  to  raise  by  insensible  de- 
grees a  striking  edifice,  of  which  the  least  merit 
shall  be  exactness  of  proportion.  It  may  be 
added,  that  in  comedy  this  art  Is  infinitely  less, 
for  there  the  diaracters  come  upon  the  stage  with 
very  little  artifice  or  plot :  the  whole  scheme  is 
so  connected  that  we  see  it  at  once»  and  the  |)lan 
and  disposition  of  the  parts  make  a  small  paiit  of 
its  excellence,  in  comparison  of  a  gloss  of  plea- 
santry diffused  over  each  scene,  which  is  more 
the  happy  effect  of  a  lucky  moment,  than  of  long 
consideration. 

These  objections,  and  many  others,  which  so 
fruitful  a  subject  might  easily  suggest,  it  is  not 
diflicult  to  refute ;  and  if  we  were  to  judge  by 
the  impression  made  on  the  mind  by  tragedies 
and  comedies  of  equal  excellence,  perhaps,  when 
we  examine  those  impressions,  it  will  be  found 
that  a  sally  of  pleasantry,  which  diverts  all  the 
world,  required  more  tliought  than  a  passage 
which  gave  the  highest  pleasure  in  trageoy ;  end 
to  this  determination  we  shall  be  more  inclined 
when  a  closer  examination  shall  show  us,  that  a 
happy  vein  of  tragedy  is  opened  and  efitifed  at 
less  expense,  than  a  well-placed  witticism  in 
comedy  hns  required  merely  to  assign  its  place 

It  would  be  too  much  to  dwell  long  upon  such 
a  digression ;  and  as  I  have  no  business  to  decide 
tlie  question,  I  leave  both  that  and  my  arguments 
to  the  taste  of  each  particular  reader,  who  will 
find  what  is  to  be  said  for  or  against  iu  Aly 
purpose  was  only  to  say  of  comedy,  considered 
as  a  work  of  gemus,  all  that  a  man  of  letters  can 
be  supposed  to  deliver  without  departing  from 
his  cliaracter,  and  without  palliating  in  any  de- 
gree the  corrupt  use  which  has  been  almost 
always  made  of  an  exhibition  which  in  its  nature 
might  be  innocent ;  but  has  been  vicious  from 
the  time  that  it  has  been  infected  with  the  wick- 
edness of  men.  It  is  not  for  public  exhibitions 
that  I  am  now  writing,  but  for  literary  inquiries. 
The  stage  is  too  much  frec^uented,  and  books  too 
much  neglected.  Yet  it  is  to  the  literature  of 
Greece  and  Rome  that  we  are  indebted  for  that 
valuable  taste,  which  will  be  insensibly  lost  by 
tlie  affected  negligence  which  now  prevails  of 
having  recourse  to  originals.  If  reason  has  been 
a  considerable  gainer,  it  mu9t  be  confessed  thai 
taste  has  been  somewhat  a  loser. 

To  return  to  Aristophanes.  So  many  great 
men  of  antiquity,  through  a  long  succession  ot 
ages,  down  to  our  times,  have  set  a  value  u|«n 
his  works,  that  we  cannot  naturally  MipjHk^e 
them  contemptible,  notwithstanding  ihe  essen- 
tial faulls  with  which  he  may  be  justly  reproach- 
ed. It  is  sufTirient  to  say,  tliat  he  was  esteemed 
by  Plato  and  Cicero;  and  to  conclude  by  thai 
which  does  him  most  honour,  but  still  falls  short 
of  justification,  the  strong  and  sprightly  elo- 
quence of  Su  Chrysostom  &'ew  its  support  froQ 
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the  masculine  tod  Vigdroos  atticism  of  this  sar- 
castic comedian,  to  whom  the  father  paid  the 
•ame  leeard  as  Alei^ander  to  Homer,  that  of 
putting  hid  works  under  his  pillow,  that  he 
might  read  them  at  night  before  he  slept,  and  in 
the  morning  as  soon  as  he  awaked. 


GENERAL  CONCLUSION 

TO 

BRUMOY'S  GREEK  THEATRfc. 

SVMMAaT    OF   THE   FOUR   ARTICLES   TREATED  OF 
IN    TmS    DISCOURSE. 

L  Thus  I  have  given  a  faithful  extract  of  the 
remains  of  Aristophanes.  That  I  have  riot 
shown  them  in  their  true  form,  I  am  not  afraid 
that  any  btMy  will  complain.  I  have  given  an 
account  of  every  thing,  as  far  as  it  was  consis- 
tent with  moml  decency.  No  pen,  however 
cynical  or  heathenish,  would  venture  to  produce 
in  open  day  the  horrid  passages  which  I  have 
put  out  of  sight ;  and  instead  of  regretting  any 
part  that  I  have  suppressed,  the  very  suppression 
will  easily  show  to  what  degree  the  Athenians 
were  infected  with  licentiousness  of  imagination 
and  corruption  of  principles.  If  the  taste  of  an- 
tiquity allows  us  to  preserve  what  time  and  bar- 
barity have  hitherto  spared,  religion  and  virtue 
at  least  oblige  us  not  to  spread  it  before  the  eyes 
of  mankind.  To  end  this  work  in  a  useful  man- 
ner, let  us  examine  in  a  few  words  the  four  par- 
ticulars which  are  most  striking  in  the  eleven 
pieces  of  Aristophanes. 

CHARACTER  OF   ANCIENT   COMEDT. 

IL  The  first  is  the  character  of  the  ancient 
comedy,  which  has  no  likeness  to  any  thing  in 
nature.  Its  genius  iS  so  wild  and  strange,  tnat 
it  scarce  admits  a  definition.  In  what  class  of 
comedy  must  wc  place  it  ?  It  appears  to  me  to 
be  a  species  of  writing  by  itself.  If  we  had 
Phrynicus,  Plato,  Enpolis,  Cratinus,  Ameipsias, 
and  so  many  other  celebrated  rivals  of  Aristo- 
phanes, of  whom  all  that  we  can  find  are  a  few 
fragments  scattered  in  Plutarch,  Athonsus,  and 
Suidas,  we  might  compare  them  with  our  }>oct, 
settle  the  general  scheme,  observe  the  minuter 
differences,  and  form  a  complete  notion  of  their 
comic  stage.  But  for  want  of  all  this  wo  can  fix 
only  on  Aristophanes,  and  it  is  tnie  that  he  may 
be  in  some  me^isure  sufficient  to  furnish  a  tolera- 
ble judgment  of  the  old  comedy  ;  for  if  wc  be- 
lieve him,  and  who  can  be  better  credited  ?  he 
was  the  most  daring  of  all  his  brethren,  the  poets, 
who  practised  the  same  kind  of  writing.  Upon 
this  supposition  we  may  conclude,  that  the 
comedy  of  those  days  consisted  in  an  allegory 
drawn  out  and  continued ;  an  allegory  never 
very  regular,  but  (rften  ingenious,  and  almost 
always  carried  beyond  strict  propriety,  of  satire 
keen  and  biting,  but  diversified,  sprightly,  and 
unexpected ;  so  that  the  wound  was  given  before 
it  was  perceived.  Their  points  of  satire  were 
thnnderboits,  and  tlicir  wild  fiffurca,  with  their 
variety  and  quickness,  had  the  effcrt  of  light- 
ning. Their  imitation  was  carried  cvon  to  re- 
semblance of  persons,  and  their  common  enter- 
tainments were  a  parody  of  rival  poets  joined,  if 
1  may  so  express  it,  with  a  paroay  of  manners 
and  habits^ 
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But  it  would  be  tedious  to  draw  out  to  the 
reader  that  which  he  will  already  have  perceived 
better  than  myself.  I  have  no  design  to  antici- 
pate his  reflections;  and  therefore  shall  only 
sketch  the  picture,  which  he  mtfst  finish  by  him« 
self:  he  will  pursue  the  subjeet  farther,  and  form 
to  himself  a  view  of  the  common  and  domestics 
life  of  the  Athenians,  of  which  thiajcind  of  co-. 
medy  was  a  picture,  with  some  aggravation  of 
the  features :  he  will  bring  within  His  view  alt 
the  customs,  manners,  and  vices,  and  the  whole 
character  of  the  people  of  Athens.  By  bringing 
all  these  together,  he  will  fix  in  his  mind  an  inde^ 
lible  idea  of  a  people  in  whom  so  many  contra« 
rieties  were  united,  and  who,  in  a  manner  that 
can  scarce  be  expressed,  connected  nobility  with 
the  cast  of  Athens,  wisdom  with  madnras,  nap 
for  novelty  with  a  bigotry  for  antiquity,  the 
politeness  of  a  monErchy  with  the  roughness  of  a 
republic,  refiiiement  with  coarseness,  indepen^ 
dence  with  slavery,  haughtiness  with  servito 
compliance,  severity  of  manners  with  debauch- 
ery, a  kind  of  irrcligion  with  piety.  We  shall 
do  this  in  reading ,  as  in  travelling  throtigh  dif^' 
ferent  nations  we  make  oul^eltes  masters  of 
their  chanLcters  by  combining  their  different  ap-' 
pdarances,  and  reflecting  upon  what  we  see; 

THE  GOVERNMENT    OF   THE  ATHENIANS. 

in.  The  government  of  Athens  makes  a  (in^ 
part  of  the  ancient  comedy.  In  most  states  the 
mystery  of  government  is  confined  within  tho 
walls  of  the  cabinets ;  even  in  coinmonwealthir 
It  does  not  pass  but  through  five  or  six  heads, 
who  rule  those  that  think  themselves  the  rulers* 
Oratory  dares  not  touch  it,  and  comedy  still  less, 
Cicero  himself  did  not  speak  freely  upon  so  nice 
a  subject  as  the  Roman  commonwealth ;  but  the 
Athenian  eloq|nence  was  informed  of  the  whole 
secret,  and  searches  the  recesses  of  the  human 
mind,  to  fetch  it  out  and  expose  it  to  the  people. 
Demosthenes,  and  his  contemporaries,  speak 
with  a  freedom  nt  which  we  are  astonished,  not- 
withstanding the  notion  we  have  of  a  popular 
government ;  yet  at  what  time  but  this  did 
romedy  adventure  to  claim  the  same  rights  with 
civil  eloquence  ?  The  Italian  comedy  of  the  lost 
age,  all  daring  as  it  was,  could  for  its  boldness 
come  into  no  competitiorf  with  the  ancient.  It 
was  limited  to  general  satire,  which  was  some- 
times carried  so  far,  that  the  malij^nity  was  over- 
looked in  an  attention  to  the  wild  exaggeration, 
the  unexpected  strokes,  the  pungent  wit,  and  the 
malignity  concealed  under  such  wild  flights  as 
became  the  chanicter  of  Hartequin.  But  though 
it  so  far  resembled  Aristophanes,  our  age  is  yet 
at  a  great  distance  from  his,  and  the  Italian 
comedy  from  his  scones.  But  with  respect  to 
the  lil)erty  of  censuring  the  government,  thers 
can  be  no  comparisr)n  made  of  one  age  of  comedy 
with  another.  Aristophanes  is  the  only  writer 
of  this  kind,  and  is  for  thnt  reason  of  the  highest 
value.  A  powerful  state  set  at  the  head  of 
Greece,  is  the  subject  of  his  merriment,  and  that 
merriment  is  allowed  by  the  state  itselfl  This 
appears  to  us  an  inrv)n8istcncy ;  but  it  is  true 
that  it  was  the  interest  of  the  state  to  allow  it, 
thoni^h  not  always  without  inconveniency.  It 
was  :i  rrstniint  u|Hm  the  ambition  and  tyranny 
of  sinirlc  men,  a  matter  of  groat  importance  to  4 
people  so  very  jealous  of  their  liberty.  Cieoiiy 
Akibiades,  Lainachus,  and  many  other  generals 
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snd  magiatrates,  were  kept  under  by  fear  of  the 
comic  strokes  of  a  poel  so  little  cautious  as  Aris- 
tophanes. He  was  once  indeed  in  danger  of 
paying  dear  for  his  wit.  He  professed,  as  he 
tells  us  himself,  to  be  of  ^reat  use  by  his  writings 
to  the  state ;  and  rated  his  merit  so  hi^h  as  to 
vomplain  that  he  was  not  rewarded.  But,  under 
pretence  of  piis  public  spirit,  he  spared  no  part  of 
the  pubUc  conduct;  neither  was  government, 
councils,  revenues,  popular  assemblies,  secret 
proceedings  in  judicature,  choice  of  ministers, 
the  government  of  the  nobles,  or  that  of  tlie  peo- 
ple, spared. 

The  " Acharnians,"  the  "Peace,"  and  the 
''  Birds,**  are  eternal  monuments  of  tlie  boldness 
of  the  poet,  who  was  not  afraid  of  censuring  the 
government  for  the  obstinate  continuance  of  a 
ruinous  war,  for  undertaking  new  ones,  and 
feeding  itself  witli  wild  imaginations,  and  nm- 
ning  to  destruction  as  it  did  for  an  idle  jx)int  of 
honour. 

Nothing  can  be  more  reproachful  to  the  Athe- 
nians than  his  play  of  the  "  Knights,"  where  he 
represents,  under  an  allegory  that  may  bo  easily 
seen  through,  the  nation  of  tlie  Athenians  as  an 
old  doting  fellow  tricked  by  a  new  man,  such  as 
Cleon  and  his  companions,  who  were  of  the 
same  stamp. 

A  single  glance  upon  **  Ljrsistra,"  and  the 
**  Female  Orators,"  must  raise  astonishment 
when  the  Athenian  policy  is  set  below  the 
schemes  of  women,  whom  the  author  makes 
ridiculous  for  no  other  reason  than  to  bring  con- 
tempt upon  tlieir  husbands,  who  held  the  helm 
ofjgovernment. 

The  "  Wasps,"  is  written  to  expose  tlie  mad- 
ness of  people  for  lawsuits  and  litigations  ;  and 
a  multitude  of  iniquities  are  laid  open. 

It  may  easily  be  gathered,  that  notwithstand- 
ing the  wise  laws  of  Solon,  which  they  still  pro- 
fessed to  follow,  the  government  was  falling  into 
decay,  for  we  are  not  to  understand  the  Just  of 
Aristophanes  in  the  literal  sense.  It  is  plain 
that  the  corruption,  though  we  should  suppose 
it  but  half  as  much  as  we  are  told,  was  very 
great,  for  it  ended  in  the  destruction  of  Athens, 
which  could  sccurce  raise  its  head  again,  after  it 
had  been  taken  by  Lysander.  Though  we  con- 
sider Aristophanes  as  a  comic  writer  who  deals 
in  exaggeration,  and  bring  down  his  stories  to 
their  true  standard,  we  still  iind  that  the  funda- 
mentals of  their  government  fail  in  almost  all 
the  essential  points.  That  the  people  were 
inveigled  by  men  of  ambition ;  that  all  the  coun- 
cils and  decrees  had  tlieir  original  in  factious 
combinations  ;  that  avarice  and  private  interest 
animated  all  their  policy  to  the  hurt  of  the 
public;  that  their  revenues  were  ill  managed, 
their  alUes  improperly  treated ;  that  their  good 
citizens  were  sacrinced,  and  the  bad  put  in  places ; 
that  a  mad  eagerness  for  judicial  litigation  took 
up  all  their  attention  within,  and  that  war  was 
made  without,  not  so  much  with  wisdom  and 
precaution,  as  with  temerity  and  good  luck ;  that 
the  love  of  novelty  and  fashion  in  the  manner  of 
managing  the  public  affairs,  was  a  madness  uni- 
versally prevalent ;  and  tliat  Molanthius  says  in 
Plutarch,  the  republic  of  Athens  was  continued 
only  by  the  perpetual  discord  of  those  that 
managed  its  Mfairs.  This  remedied  the  disho- 
nour by  preserving  the  equilibrium,  and  was 
kept  always  in  action  by  eloquence  and  comedy. 


This  is  what  in  general  may  be  drawn  from 
Uie  reading  Aristophanes.  The  sagacity  of  the 
readei-s  wUl  go  farther :  they  will  compare  the 
different  forms  of  government  by  which  that 
tumultuous  people  endeavoured  to  regulate  or 
increase  the  democracy,  which  forms  were  all 
fatal  to  the  state,  because  they  were  not  built 
upon  lasting  foundations,  and  had  all  in  them 
the  principles  of  destruction.  A  strange  con- 
trivance it  was  to  perpetuate  a  state  by  changing 
the  just  proportion  which  Solon  had  wisely  set- 
tled between  the  nobles  and  the  people  ;  and  by 
opening  a  gate  to  the  skilful  ambition  of  those 
who  had  art  or  courage  enough  to  force  them- 
selves into  the  government  by  means  of  the  peo- 
ple, whom  they  flattered  with  protections  thai 
they  might  more  certainly  crush  them. 

TBB   TRAGIC   POSTS   RAU.IKD. 

IV.  Another  part  of  the  works  of  Aristo- 
})hanes  are  his  pleasant  reflections  upon  the 
most  celebrated  poets :  the  shafts  which  he  lets 
Hy  at  the  three  heroes  of  tragedy,  and  particu- 
larly at  Euripides,  might  incline  the  reader  to 
believe  that  ne  had  little  esteem  for  those  great 
men  ;  and  that  probably  the  spectators  that  ap- 
plauded him  were  of  his  opinion.  This  conchi- 
.sion  would  not  be  just,  as  I  have  already  shown 
by  arguments,  which,  if  I  had  not  offered  them, 
the  reader  might  have  discovered  better  than  I. 
But  that  I  may  leave  no  room  for  objections,  and 
prevent  any  shadow  of  capfeioosness,  I  shall  ven- 
ture to  observe,  that  posterity  will  not  consider 
Racine  as  less  a  master  of  the  French  stage,  be- 
cause his  plays  were  ridiculed  by  parodies. 
Parody  always  fixes  upon  the  best  pieces,  and 
was  more  to  tlie  taste  of  the  Greeks  than  to  oars. 
At  present,  the  high  theati-es  give  it  up  to  stages 
of  an  inferior  rank ;  but  in  Athens,  the  comic 
theatre  considered  parody  as  its  principal  orna- 
ment, for  a  reason  which  is  worth  examining. 
The  ancient  comedy  was  not  like  ours,  a  remote 
and  delicate  imitation.;  it  was  the  artof  g^ross 
mimickry,  and  would  have  been  supp(»ed  to  have 
missed  its  aim,  had  it  not  copied  toe  mien,  the 
walk,  the  dress,  the  motions  d*  the  face  of  those 
whom  it  exhibited.  Now  parody  Ls  an  imitation 
of  this  kind ;  it  is  a  change  of  serious  to  bur- 
lesque, by  a  slight  variation  of  words,  inflection 
of  voice,  or  an  imperceptible  art  of  munickry- 
Parody  is  to  poetry  as  a  mask  to  a  face«  As  the 
tragemes  of  Escnylus,  of  Sophocles,  and  of 
Euripides,  were  much  in  fashion,  Sind  were 
known  by  memory  to  the  people,  the  parodies 
upon  them  would  naturally  strike  and  please, 
wnen  they  were  accompanied  by  the  ^maces 
of  a  good  comedian,  who  mimicked  with  arch- 
ness a  serious  character.  Such  is  the  malignity 
of  human  nature ;  we  love  to  laugh  at  those 
whom  we  esteem  niost,  and  by  this  make  oui^ 
selves  some  recompense  for  the  unwilling  ho- 
mage which  we  pay  to  merit.  The  parodies 
upop  these  poets  made  by  Aristophanes,  ought 
to  be  considered  rather  as  encomiums  than 
satires.  They  give  us  occasion  to  examine 
whether  the  criticisms  are  just  or  not  in  them- 
selves :  but  what  is  more  important,  they  aflurd 
no  proof  that  Euripides  or  his  predoceKsors 
wanted  the  esteem  of  Aristophanes  or  his  age. 
Tiie  statues  raised  to  tlieir  honour,  the  respect 
paid  by  the  Athenians  to  their  writings,  and  the 
careful  preservation  of  those  writings  themselves, 
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tre  immortal  teatimomes  in  their  favour,  and 
make  it  unnecessary  for  me  to  stop  any  longer 
upon  so  plausible  a  solution  of  so  frivolous  an 
objection, 

FEBQVBNT   RIDICULE  OF   THE  €»OD8. 

y.  The  most  troublesome  difficulty,  and  that 
which,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  not  yet  been  cleared 
to  satisfaction,  is  the  contemptuous  manner  in 
which  Aristophanes  treats  the  gods.  Though  I 
am  persuadea  in  my  own  mind  that  I  have  found 
the  true  solution  of  this  question,  I  am  not  sure 
that  it  will  make  more  impression  than  that  of 
M.  Boivin,  who  contents  himself  with  saying, 
that  every  thing  was  allowed  to  the  romic  p(3cts ; 
and  that  even  Atheism  was  permitted  to  the 
licentiousness  of  the  stage :  that  the  Athenians 
applauded  all  that  made  them  laugh ;  and  be- 
lieved that  Jupiter  himself  laughed  with  ihcm  at 
the  smart  savins;^  of  a  poet.  Mr.  Collier,  an 
Englishman,  m  his  remarks  upon  their  stage, 
attempts  to  prove  that  Aristophanes  was  an  open 
Atheist  For  my  part,  I  am  not  satisfied  with 
the  account  either  of  one  or  the  other,  and  think 
it  better  to  venture  a  new  system,  of  which  I 
have  already  dropt  some  hints  in  this  work. 
The  truth  is,  that  the  Athenians  professed  to  be 
great  laughers  ;  always  ready  for  merriment  on 
whatever  subject  But  it  cannot  be  conceived 
that  Aristophanes  should,  without  punishment, 
publish  himself  an  Atheist,  unless  we  suppose 
that  Atheism  was  the  opinion  likewise  of  the 
spectators,  and  of  the  judges  commissioned  to 
examine  the  plays  ;  and  yet  this  cannot  be  sms- 
pected  of  those  who  boasted  themselves  the 
most  religious  nation,  and  naturally  the  most 
superstitious  of  all  Greece.  How  can  we  sup- 
pose those  to  be  Atheists  who  pai?sed  sentence 
upon  Dia^oras,  Socrates,  and  Alcibiades,  for  im- 
piety ?  These  are  glaring  inconsistencies.  To 
say,  like  M.  Boivin,  for  the  sake  of  getting  clear 
of  the  difficulty,  that  Alcibiades,  Socrates,  ar»d 
Diagoras  attacked  religion  seriously,  and  wore 
thercfbre  not  allowed,  but  that  Aristophanes  did 
it  in  jest,  or  was  authorised  by  custom,  would  be 
to  tnfle  with  the  difficulty,  and  not  to  clear  it 
Though  the  Athenians  loved  merriment,  it  is 
not  likely  that  if  Aristophanes  had  professed 
Atheism,  they  would  have  spnretl  him  more  thah 
Socrates,  who  had  as  much  life  and  pleasantry 
in  his  discourses,  as  the  poet  in  his  comedies. 
The  pungent  raillery  of  Aristophanes,  and  the 
fondness  of  the  Athenians  for  it,  are  therefore 
not  the  true  reason  why  the  poet  was  spared 
when  Socrates  was  condemned.  I  shall  now 
solve  the  question  with  jrrcat  brevity. 

The  true  answer  to  this  question  is  given  by 
Plutarch  in  his  treatise  of  readinjj  of  the  poets. 
Plutarch  attempts  to  prove  that  youth  is  not  to 
be  prohibited  the  reading  of  the  poets  ;  but  to  be 
cautioned  against  such  parts  as  may  have  bad 
effects.  They  are  first  to  be  prepossessed  with 
this  leading  principle,  that  poetry  is  false  and 
fabulous.  He  then  enumerates  at  length  the 
fables  which  Homer  and  other  poets  have  in- 
vented about  \heir  deities  ;  and  concludes  thus  : 
"When  therefore  there  is  found  in  poetical  com- 
positions any  thing  strange  and  shocking,  with 
respect  to  gods,  or  demigods,  or  concerning  the 
virtue  of  any  excellent  and  renowned  characters, 
he  that  should  receive  these  fictions  as  truth, 
Vottld  be  corrupted  by  an  erroneous  opinion : 


but  he  that  always  keeps  m  his  mind  the  fables 
and  allusions  which  it  is  the  business  of  poetry 
to  contrive,  will  not  be  injured  by  these  stories, 
nor  receive  any  ill  impressions  upon  his  thoughts, 
but  will  be  ready  to  censure  himself,  if  at  any 
time  he  happens  to  be  afraid,  lest  Neptune  in  his 
>rage  should  split  the  earth,  and  lay  open  the  in- 
fernal regions."  Some  pages  afterwards,  he 
tells  us,  "  That  religion  is  a  thing  difficult  of 
comprehension,  and  above  the  understanding  of 
poets ;  which  it  is,"  says  he,  "  necessary  to  have 
in  mind  when  we  read  their  fables." 

The  Pagans  therefore  had  their  fables,  which 
they  distinguished  from  their  religion:  for  no 
one  can  be  persuaded  that  Ovid  intended  his 
Metamorphoses  as  a  true  representation  of  the 
religion  of  the  Romans.  The  poets  were  al- 
lowed their  imaginations  about  their  gods,  as 
things  which  have  no  regard  to  the  public  wor- 
ship. Upon  this  principle,  I  say,  as  I  said  be- 
fore, there  was  amongst  the  Peigans  two  sorts  of 
religion :  one  a  poetical,  and  a  real  religion  : 
one  pmctical,  the  other  theatrical :  a  mythology 
for  the  poets,  a  theology  for  use.  They  had 
fables,  and  a  worship,  which,  though  founded 
upon  fables,  was  yet  very  difierent 

Diagoras,  Socrates,  Flato,  and  the  philoso- 
phers of  Athens,  with  Cicero,  their  admirer,  and 
the  other  pretended  wise  men  of  Rome,  are  men 
by  themselves.  These  were  the  Atheists  with 
respect  to  the  ancients.  We  must  not  therefore 
look  into  Pluto,  or  into  Cicero,  for  the  real  reli- 
gion of  the  Pagans,  as  distinct  from  the  fabulous. 
These  two  authors  involve  themselves  in  the 
clouds,  that  their  opinions  mav  not  be  discovered* 
They  durst  not  openly  attack  the  real  religion ; 
but  destroyed  it  by  attacking  fable. 

To  distinguish  here  with  exactness  the  agree 
ment  or  difference  between  fable  and  reUgion,  is 
not  at  present  my  intention :  it  is  not  easy*  to 
show  with  exactness  what  was  the  Athenian  no- 
tion of  the  nature  of  the  gods  whom  they  wor 
shipped.  Plutarch  himself  tells  us,  that  this 
was  a  thing  very  difficult  for  the  philosophers. 
It  is  sufficient  for  mo  that  the  mythology  and 
theology  of  the  ancients  were  diiferent  at  the 
bottom  ;  that  the  names  of  the  gods  continued 
the  same  ;  and  that  long  custom  gave  up  one  to 
the  caprices  of  the  poets,  without  supposing  Uie 
other  affected  by  them.  This  being  once  settled 
upon  the  authority  of  the  ancients  themselves,  1 
am  no  longer  surprised  to  see  Jupiter,  Minerva, 
Neptune,  Bacchus,  appear  upon  tlie  stage  in  the 
comedy  of  Aristophanes;  and  at  the  same  time 
receiving  incense  in  the  temples  of  Athens.  This 
is,  in  my  opinion,  the  most  reasonable  account  of 
a  thing  so  obscure ;  and  I  am  ready  to  give  up 
my  system  to  any  other,  by  which  the  Athenians 
shall  be  made  more  consistent  with  themselves ; 
those  Athenians  who  sat  laughing  at  the  gods  o! 
Aristophanes,  while  they  condemned  Socrates 
for  having  appeared  to  despise  the  gods  of  his 
country. 

THE  MIMl  AKD  PANTOMIMES. 

VI.  A  word  is  now  to  be  spoken  of  the  Jtfttfit, 
which  had  some  relation  to  comedy.  This  appel- 
lation was,  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  given  to 
certain  dramatic  performances,  and  to  the  actors 
that  played  them.  The  denomination  sufficiently 
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shows,  that  their  art  consifted  in  imitatioa  and 
buffoonery.  Of  their  works,  nothing,  or  very 
little,  is  remaining :  so  that  they  can  only  be  con- 
sidered by  the  help  of  some  passages  in  authors : 
from  which  little  is  to  be  learned  that  deserves 
consideration.  I  shall  extract  the  substance,  as 
I  did  with  respect  to  the  chorus,  without  losing 
time,  by  defining  all  the  different  species,  or  pro- 
ducing all  the  quotations,  which  would  eive  the 
reader  more  trouble  than  instruction.  He  that 
desires  fuller  instructions  may  read  Vossius,ya- 
iois,  Saumaises,  and  Gataker,  of  whose  compi- 
lations, however  learned,  I  should  think  it  shame 
to  be  tne  author. 

The  Mimi  had^heir  original  from  comedy,  of 
which  at  its  first  appearance  they  made  a  part ; 
for  tl^eir  mimic  actors  always  played  and  exhi- 
bited grotcsc[ue  aanccs  in  the  comedies.  The 
Jealousy  of  nvalship  afterwards  broke  them  off 
rom  the  comic  actors,  and  made  them  a  com- 
pany by  themselves.  But  to  secure  their  recep- 
tion, they  bprrowed  from  comedy  all  its  drpUery, 
wildness,  grossness,  and  licentiousness.  This 
fimusement  they  added  to  their  dances,  and  they 

firpduced  what  are  nqw  called  farces,  or  bur- 
ettas.  These  farces  had  not  the  regularity  or 
delicacy  pf  comedies ;  the^  were  only  a  succes- 
i;ion  of  single  scenes  contrived  to  raise  laughter ; 
formed  or  unravelled  without  order  and  without 
poi^nexion.  They  had  no  other  end  but  to  make 
the  people  laugh.   Now  and  then  there  might  be 

good  sentences,  like  the  spntences  of  P.  Syrus, 
lat  are  yet  left  us:  but  the  ground- work  was 
low  comedy  ;  and  any  thinij  of  greater  dignity 
drops  in  by  chance.  \y  e  must  however  imagine, 
that  this  odd  species  of  the  drama  rose  at  length 
to  somewhat  a  higher  character,  since  we  are  told 
that  Plato  the  philosopher  laid  the  J^Iimi  of  So- 

S^ron  under  his  pillow,  and  they  were  found 
^  ^cre  afler  his  death.  But  in  general  we  may 
say  with  truth,  that  ^t  always  discovered  the 
n^eanness  of  its  original,  like  a  false  pretension 
to  nobility,  in  which  the  cheat  is  always  disco- 
vered til  rough  the  concealment  of  fictitious 
splendour. 

These  JVfimi  were  of  two  sorts,  of  which  the 
length  was  difTerent,  but  the  purpo2$es  the  same. 
The  J\limi  of  one  species  was  short ;  those  of  the 
gther  long,  and  not  quite  so  grotesque.  These 
two  kinds  were  subdivided  into  many  species, 
distinguished  by  the  dresses  and  characters,  such 
as  qhowdruixkards,  physicians,  men,  and  women. 

'j'hos  far  of  the  Greeks.  The  Romans  having 
Ijorrowed  of  them  the  more  noble  shows  of  tra- 
gedy and  comedy,  were  not  content  till  they  had 
their  rhapsodies.  They  had  their  PlanipedeSj 
who  played  with  flat  soles,  that  they  might  have 
the  more  agility;  and  their  S.innions^  whose 
heads  were  shaved,  that  they  misjht  box  the  bet- 
ter. There  is  no  need  of  naming  here  all  who 
had  a  name  for  these  diversions  among  the 
Greeks  and  Ronxans.  I  have  said  enough,  and 
perhaps  too  much,  of  this  abortion  of  comedy, 
which  drew  upon  itself  the  contempt  of  good 
men,  tlie  censures  of  the  magistrates,  and  the 
indignation  of  the  fathers  of  the  church.* 

Another  set  of  players  were  called  Panto- 

•  It  la  iho  licentiouflncBs  of  the  Mimi  ami  Pantomimes, 
gainst  which  the  censure  of  ihe  Holy  Faihern  particu- 
larly breakfl  out,  as  aiyainat  a  ihinj  irrei^ul^r  and  inde- 
cantt  without  supposing  it  mucli  connected  with  the 
cause  uf  religion. 


mimes;  these  were  at  least  so  hr  prefenhle  lo 
the  former,  that  they  save  no  offence  to  theean 
They  spoke  only  to  the  eyes :  but  with  such  ait 
of  expression,  tnat  without  the  utterance  of  a 
single  word,  they  represented,  as  we  are  told,  a 
complete  tragedy  or  comedy,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  dumb  Harlequin  is  exhibited  on  onr  the* 
atres.  These  Pantomimes  niaong  the  Greeks 
first  mingled  singing  with  their  &nces ;  after* 
wards,  about  the  time  of  Livius  Andronicn^ 
the  songs  were  performed  by  one  part,  and  the 
dances,  by  another.  Afterwards,  in  the  time  ci 
Augustus,  when  they  were  sent  for  to  Rome^ 
for  the  diversions  of  the  people,  whom  he  had 
enslaved,  they  played  comedies  withoat  songs 
or  yocal  utterance;  but  by  the  spri^tliness, 
activity,  and  efficacy  of  their  gestures ;  or,  aa 
Sidonius  ApoUinaris,  expresses  it,  cUntsiM  famei' 
hu,  etf  loavente  geshi,  they  not  only  ezmbited 
things  ana  passions,  but  even  the  most  delicats 
distinctions  of  passions,  and  the  slightest  cir- 
cumstances of  facts.  We  most  not  howerec 
imagine,  at  least  in  my  opinion,  that  the  Poiilo- 
mimts  did  literally  represent  regular  tragedies  o^ 
comedies  by  the  mere  motions  of  their  bo£es.  Wa 
may  justly  determine,  notwithstanding  all  theic 
agnity,  that  their  representations  woi^d  at  last 
be  very  incomplete :  yet  we  may  suppoae,  with 
good  reason,  that  their  ^tion  was  Teiy  liTelT ; 
and  that  the  art  of  imitation  went  great  lengths^ 
since  it  raised  the  admiration  of  the  wisest  men, 
and  n^ade  the  people  mad  with  eagerness.  Yet 
when  we  read  that  one  Hylus,  the  pupil  of  ona 
Pylades,  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  divided  the 
applauses  of  the  people  with  his  master,  when 
they  represented  (Edipq^,  or  when  Juvenal  tells 
us,  that  Bathillus  played  Leda,  and  other  things 
of  the  same  kind,  it  is  not  easy  to  believe  that  a 
single  man,  without  speaking  a  word,  oould 
exhibit  tragedies  or  comedies,  and  make  starta 
and  bounds  supply  the  place  of  vocal  articulation. 
Notwithstanding  the  obscurity  of  this  whole 
matter,  ojne  may  know  what  to  admit  as  certain, 
or  how  far  a  representation  could  be  carried  bj 
dance,  ppsture,  and  grimace.  Among  these 
artificial  dances,  of  wmch  we  know  nothing  but 
the  names,  there  was  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Aristophanes  some  extremely  ipdecenL  These 
were  continued  in  Italy  from  the  time  of  Augus- 
tus, long  afler  the  emperors.  It  was  a  public 
mischief^  which  contributed  in  some  measure 
to  the  decay  and  ruin  ofthe  Roman  empire.  To^ 
have  a  due  detestation  of  those,  licentious  enter 
tainmcnts,  there  is  no  need  of  any  recoune  ta 
the  fathers ;  the  wiser  Pagans  tell  us  very  plainly 
what  they  thought  of  them.  I  have  maoe  this 
mention  of  the  Mimi  and  Pantomimes,  only  to 
show  how  the  most  noble  of  public  spectadea 
were  corrupted  and  abused,  and  to  conduct  the 
reader  to  theend  through  every  road,  and  through 
all  the  by-paths  of  human  wit,  from  Hcmier  and 
Eschylus  to  our  own  time. 

WANDERINGS  OP  THK  HUMAN  MIND  IN  TRK  BntTH 
AND  PROGRESS  OF  THEATRICAL   RKPRKSKNTA-. 

TIONS. 

VII.  That  we  may  conclude  this  woik  hy 
applying  the  principle  laid  down  at  the  begin- 
nmg,  and  extend  it  through  the  whole,  I  dMire 
the  reader  to  recur  to  that  point  where  I  have 
represented  the  human  mind  as  beginning  the 
course  of  the  drama.    The  chonis  was  fiist  ft 
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hyuin  to  BacehttB,  produced  by  accident ;  art 
orought  it  to  perfection,  and  delight  made  it  a 
public  diversion.  Thespis  made  a  single  actor 
play  before  the  people ;  this  was  the  beginning 
ai  theatrical  shows.  Eschylus,  taking  the  idea 
of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  animated,  if  I  may 
so  express  it,  the  epic  poem,  and  gave  a  dialogue 
in  place  of  simple  recitation  ;  puts  the  whole 
into  action,  and  sets  it  before  the  eves,  as  if  it 
was  a  present  and  real  transaction :  he  gives  the 
chorus*  an  interest  in  the  scenes,  contrives  ha- 
bits of  dignity  and  theatrical  decorations.  In  a 
word,  he  gives  birth  to  tragedy ;  or,  more  pro- 
perly, draws  it  from  the  bosom  of  the  epic  poem. 
She  made  her  appearance  sparkling  with  graces, 
and  displayed  such  maiesty  as  gained  every  heart 
at  the  nrst  view.  Sophocles  considers  her  more 
nearly,  with  the  eyes  of  a  critic,  and  finds  that 
she  has  something  still  about  her  rough  and 
swelling:  he  divests  her  of  her  false  ornaments, 
teaches  her  a  more  rea:ular  walk,  and  more 
familiar  dignity.  Euripides  was  of  opinion, 
that  she  ought  to  receive  still  more  softness  and 
tenderness ;  he  teaches  her  the  new  art  of  pleas- 
ing by  simplicity,  and  gives  her  the  charms  of 
graceful  negligence  ;  so  that  he  makes  her  stand 
in  suspense,  whether  she  appears  most  to  advan- 
tage in  the  dress  of  Sophocles  sparkling  with 
gems,  or  in  that  of  Euripides,  which  is  more 
simple  and  modest  Both  indeed  are  elegant ; 
but  the  elegance  is  of  different  kinds,  between 
which  no  judgment  as  yet  has  decided  the  prize 
of  superiority. 

We  can  now  trace  it  no  farther ;  its  progress 
among  the  Greeks  is  out  of  sight  We  must 
pass  at  once  to  the  time  of  Augustus,  when 
Apollo  and  the  Muses  quitted  their  ancient  resi- 
dence in  Greece,  to  fix  their  abode  in  Italy. 
But  it  19  vain  to  ask  questions  of  Melpomene ; 
she  is  obstinately  silent,  and  we  only  know  from 
strangers  her  power  amono:  the  Romans.  Se- 
neca endeavours  to  make  ner  speak ;  but  the 
gaudy  show  with  which  he  rather  loads  than 
adorns  her,  makes  us  think  that  he  took  some 
phantom  of  Melpomene  for  the  muse  herself. 

Another  flight,  eaually  rapid  with  that  to 
Rome,  must  carry  us  tnrough  thousands  of  years, 
from  Rome  to  France.  There  in  the  time  of 
Louis  XIV.  we  sec  the  mind  of  man  giving 
birth  to  tragedy  a  second  time,  as  if  the  Greek 
tragedv  had  been  utterly  forgot.  In  the  place 
of  Eschylus,  we  have  our  Rotrou.  In  Corneille 
we  have  another  Sophocles,  and  in  Racine  a 
second  Euripides.  Tnus  is  tragedy  raised  from 
her  ashes,  earned  to  the  utmost  point  of  great- 
ness, and  so  dazzling  that  she  prefers  herself  to 
hemcUl  Surprised  to  see  herself  produced  again 
in  France  in  so  short  a  time,  and  nearly  in  the 
same  manner  as  before  in  Greece,  she  is  disposed 
to  believe  that  hor  fate  is  to  make  a  short  tran- 
sition from  her  birth  to  her  perfection,  like  the 
goddess  that  issued  from  the  brain  of  Jupiter. 

If  we  look  back  on  the  other  side  to  the  rise  of 
comcdv,  we  shall  see  it  hatched  by  Margites 
from  ihe  Odyjspey  of  Homer,  in  imitation  of  her 
eldest  sifter ;  bn't  we  see  her,  under  the  conduct 

♦  E-^cMylim,  in  my  opinion,  as  wi»II  %.t  the  ocher  poets 
Ms  ronU'mi)orurirH.  rctiine«l  thc5  choru*,  not  merely  bc- 
cau  f.  ic  was  ih  -  f.mhu>n,  hnt  brcaiisc  examining  tragedy 
10  the  l)nitom  they  foutxl  it  not  raiioon!  to  conceive,  that 
an  action  ureal  an*',  splendid,  like  the  revolution  of  a 
•ute.  could  pusa  without  wUnesaee.  ' 


of  Aristophanes,  become  licentious  and  petulant, 
taking  airs  to  herself  which  the  magistrates  were 
obligM  to  crush.  Menander  reduced  her  to 
bounds,  taught  her  at  once  gayety  and  polite- 
ness, and  enabled  her  to  correct  vice,  without 
shocking  the  of!enders.  Plautus,  among  the 
Romans,  to  whom  we  must  now  pass,  united 
the  earlier  and  the  later  comedy,  ana  joined  buf- 
foonery with  delicacy.  Terence,  who  was  bet- 
ter instructed,  received  comedy  from  Menander, 
and  surpassed  his  original,  as  he  endeavoured  to 
copy  it  And  lastly,  Moliere  produced  a  new 
species  of  comedy,  which  must  be  placed  in  a 
class  by  itself,  in  opposition  to  that  of  Aristo- 
phanes, whose  manner  is  likeviise  peculiar  to 
nimself. 

But  such  is  the  weakness  of  the  human  mind, 
that  when  we  review  the  successions  of  the 
drama  a  third  time,  we  find  genius  falling  from 
its  height,  forgetting  itself,  and  led  astray  by  Uie 
love  of  novelty,  and  the  desire  of  striking  out 
new  paths.  Tragedy  degenerated  in  Greece 
from  the  time  of  Aristotle,  and  in  Rome  after 
Augustus.  At  Rome  and  Athens  comedy  pro- 
duced Mimi,  pantomimes,  burlettas.  tricks,  and 
farces,  for  the  sake  of  variety :  such  is  Uie  cfaa^ 
racter,  and  such  the  madness  of^the  mind  of  man. 
It  is  satisfied  with  having  made  great  conquests, 
and  gives  them  up  to  attempt  others,  which  are 
far  from  answering  its  expectation,  and  only  en- 
able it  to  discover  its  own  folly,  weakness,  and 
deviations.  But  why  should  we  be  tired  with 
standing  still  at  the  true  point  of  perfection  when 
it  is  attained  ?  If  eloquence  be  wearied,  and  for- 
gets herself  awhile,  vet  she  soon  returns  to  her 
former  point ;  so  will  it  happen  to  our  theatres  if 
the  French  Muses  will  keep  the  Greek  models 
in  their  view,  and  not  look  with  disdain  upon  a 
stage,  whose  mother  is  nature^  whose  soul  is  pas 
sion,  and  whose  art  is  simplicity :  a  stage,  wliich, 
to  speak  the  truth,  does  not  perhaps  equal  ours 
in  splendour  and  elevation,  outwnich  excels  it 
in  simplicity  and  propriety,  and  equals  it  at  least 
in  the  conduct  and  direction  of  those  passions 
which  may  properly  afiect  an  honest  man  and  a 
christian. 

For  my  part,  I  shall  think  myself  well  recom- 
pensed for  my  labour,  and  shall  attain  the  end 
which  I  had  in  view^  if  I  shall  in  some  little  meap 
sure  revive  in  the  minds  of  those  who  purpose  to 
run  the  round  of  polite  literature,  not  an  imnnv 
derate  and  bUnd  reverence,  but  a  true  taste  ot 
antiquity ;  such  a  taste  as  both  feeds  and  polishes 
the  mind,  and  enriches  it  by  enabling  it  to  ap« 
propriate  the  wealth  of  foreigners,  ami  to  exert 
Its  natural  fertility  in  exquisite  productions; 
such  a  taste  as  gave  the  Racines,  the  Molieres, 
the  Boileaus,  the  Fontaines,  the  Fatras,  the  F^ 
lissons,  and  many  other  great  geniuses  of  the 
last  age,  all  that  they  were,  and  aU  that  they. 
will  always  be ;  such  a  taste  as  puts  the  seal  ol 
immortahty  to  those  works  in  which  it  is  dis* 
covered ;  a  taste  so  necessary,  that  without  it 
we  may  be  certain  that  the  greatest  powers  of 
nature  will  long  continue  in  a  state  below  them 
selves ;  for  no  man  ought  to  aHow  himself  to  be 
flattered  or  seduced  by  the  example  of  some  men 
of  genius,  who  have  rather  appeared  to  desptM 
this  tasie  than  to  demise  it  in  reality.  It  is  true 
that  excellent  originals  have  given  occasion. 
without  any  fault  of  their  own,  to  very  bad 
copies.   No  man  ought  severely  to  ape  either  the 
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•Ddenti^  or  the  modema :  but  if  it  wm  nacea- 
aary  to  run  into  an  extreme  of  one  aide  or  the 
other,  which  ia  never  done  by  a  judicioua  and 
well-directed  mind,  it  would  be  better  for  a  wit, 
aa  for  a  painter,  to  enrich  liimaelf  by  what  he 
can  take  (rom  the  ancienta,  than  to  grow  poor 
by  taking  all  from  hia  own  atock ;  or  open^  to 


affect  an  imitation  of  thoae  modems  wboae 
fertile  ffeniua  baa  produced  beautiea  pecoliarto 
themaelvea,  and  wnich  thcmaelves  only  can  dis- 
play with  grace :  beauties  of  that  peculiar  kind, 
that  thej  are  not  fit  to  be  imitated  by  othen: 
though  m  thoae  who  first  inrented  them  th^ 
may  be  juatly  esteemed,  and  in  them  only. 
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DR.  JAMES'S  MEDICINAL  DICTIONART. 

S  TOLS.  fOUO.  174S. 
TO  DR.  BfBAD. 

Sn, — ^That  the  Medicinal  Dictionaiy  ia  dedi- 
cated to -you,  ia  to  be  imputed  only  to  your  repu- 
tation fi>r  auperior  akill  in  those  sciences  which 
I  have  endeavoured  to  explain  and  facilitate; 
and  you  are,  therefore,  to  consider  this  address, 
if  it  be  agreeable  to  you,  aa  one  of  the  rewards  of 
merit;  and  if  otherwise,  aa  one  of  the  inconve- 
niencea  of  eminence. 

However  you  ahall  receive  it,  my  deaign  can- 
not be  diaappointed  ^  because  thia  public  appeal 
to  your  judffment  will  show  that  I  do  not  round 
my  hopes  of  approbation  upon  the  ignorance  of 
my  readers,  and  that  I  fear  hia  censure  least, 
whose  knowledge  is  most  extensive.  I  am,  air, 
joor  most  obedient  humble  aervant, 

E.  JAMia. 


THE  FEMALE   (QUIXOTE. 
BY  Vaa.  lAMNOX.  1759. 

TO  THE  RIGHT  HON.  THE  EARL  OF  MIDDLESEX. 

Mt  Lord, — Such  is  the  power  of  interest  over 
almost  every  mind,  that  no  one  is  long  without 
arguments  to  pipve  any  position  which  ia  ar- 
dently wished  to  be  true,  or  to  justify  any  mea- 
aurea  which  are  dictated  by  inclination. 

By  thia  subtle  sophistry  of  desire,  I  have  been 
peravaded  to  hope  that  this  book  may.  without 
mipropriety,  be  inscribed  to  your  lordship ;  but 
am  not  certain  that  my  reasons  will  have  the 
same  force  upon  other  understandings. 

The  dread  which  a  writer  feels  of  the  public 
•ensure  ;  the  still  greater  dread  of  neglect ;  and 
die  eager  wish  for  support  and  protection,  wliich 
ia  impressed  by  the  consciousness  of  imbecility, 
are  unknowu  to  tliose  who  have  never  adven- 
tured into  the  world  ;  and  I  am  afraid,  my  lord, 
squally  unknown  to  those  who  have  always 
found  the  world  ready  to  applaud  them. 

Itia  therefore  not  unlikely  that  the  design  of  this 
address  may  be  mistaken,  and  the  effects  of  my 
lear  imputed  to  my  vanity.  They  who  see  your 
lordship's  name  prefixed  to  myr  performance,  will 
imther  condemn  my  presumption,  than  compas- 
sionate my  anxiety. 

But  whatever  be  supposed  my  motive,  the 
pniso  of  judgment  cannot  be  denied  me :  for, 


to  whom  can  timidity  so  properly  fly  for  sMter, 
aa  to  him  who  has  been  so  long  aistingoished  for 
candour  and  humanity  7  How  can  vanity  be  so 
completely  gratified  as  by  the  allowed  patrooage 
of  him,  whose  judgment  has  so  long  given  a 
standard  to  the  national  taste  ?  Or  by  idiat  other 
means  could  I  so  powerfully  suppress  all  oppo- 
sition, but  that  of  envy,  aa  by  declaring  myself 
my  lord,  your  lordahip'a  obliged  and  most  obe- 
dient servant, 


8HAK8FEARE  ILLUSTRATED ; 

Oa,  THB  HOVBLS  AMD  BISTOSISS  (MT  WHICH  TflOB  HATS 
or     BHAJUPBAKB     AKB    FOUKDHD ;     COLX.BCTSD     ABD 
TRAM8LATBD    FROM    THB    ORIOntAL  AUTHORS.     WITH 
ORITICIX    RBMARKB.     ST    THB    AUTHOR    OT   «■■  SB 
KJILB  aUECOTB.      1763. 

TO  THE  RIGHT  HOM.  JOHN  EARL  OP  ORRUT. 

Mt  Lord, — ^I  have  no  other  jxretenoe  to  tbs 
honour  of  a  patronage  so  illustrious  aa  that  of 
vour  lordship,  than  the  merit  of  attempting  what 
nas  by  some  unaccountable  neglect  been  hitberto 
omitted,  though  absolutely  necessaiy  to  a  perfeci 
knowledge  of  the  abilities  of  Shakspeare. 

Among  the  powers  that  must  conduce  to  con- 
stitute a  poet,  the  first  and  most  valuable  is  in* 
vention  ;  the  highest  aeema  to  be  that  which  is 
able  to  produce  a  aeriea  of  events.  It  ia  easy 
when  thC'thread  of  a  story  is  once  drawn,  to  di- 
versify it  with  variety  of  colours ;  and  when  a 
train  of  action  is  presented  to  the  mind,  a  little 
acquaintance  with  life  will  supply  circuoastanoss 
and  reflections,  and  a  little  knowledge  of  books 
furnish  parallels  and  illuatrationa.  To  tell  over 
again  a  stoiy  that  has  been  told  already,  and  to 
tell  it  better  than  the  first  author,  ia  no  rare  qua- 
lification ;  but  to  strike  out  the  first  hints  of  a 
new  fable :  hence  to  introduce  a  aet  of  characteis 
so  diversified  in  their  several  passions  and  inte* 
rests,  that  from  the  clashing  of  thia  variety  may 
result  many  necessary  incidents:  to  make  these 
incidenta  surprising,  and  yet  natural,  so  as  to  de- 
light the  imagination  without  shocking  the  judg* 
ment  of  a  reader ;  and  finally  to  wind  up  t£s 
whole  in  a  pleasing  catastrophe,  produced  by 
those  very  means  which  seem  most  likely  to  op- 
pose and  prevent  it,  is  the  utmost  eflbrt  of  the 
numan  mind. 

To  discover  how  few  of  those  writers  who 
profess  to  recount  imaginary  adventures^  have 
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been  able  to  produce  anj  thing  by  their  own 
imagination,  would  require  too  much  of  that 
time^  which  your  lordsliip  employs  in  nobler 
studies.  Of  all  the  novels  ana  romances  that 
wit  or  idleness,  vanity  or  indigence,  have  pushed 
into  the  world,  there  are  very  few  of  which  the 
end  cannot  be  conjectured  from  the  beginning  ; 
or  where  the  authors  have  done  more  than  to 
transpose  the  incidents  of  otlicr  talcs,  or  stiip 
the  circumstances  from  one  event  for  the  decora^ 
tion  of  another. 

In  the  examination  of  a  poet*s  character,  it  is 
therefore  first  to  be  inquired  what  degree  of  in- 
vention has  been  exerted  by  him.  With  this 
view  I  have  very  diligently  read  the  works  of 
Shakspeare,  and  now  presume  to  lay  the  result 
of  my  searches  before  your  lordship,  before  that 
Uidffe  whom  Pliny  himself  would  have  wished 
tor  nis  assessor  to  hear  a  literary  cause. 

How  much  the  translation  of  the  following 
novels  will  add  to  the  reputation  of  Shakspeare, 
or  take  away  from  it,  you,  my  lord,  ana  men 
learned  and  candid  like  you,  if  any  such  can  be 
found,  must  now  determine.  Some  danger,  I 
arn  informed,  there  is,  lest  his  admirers  should 
think  him  injured  by  this  attempt,  and  clamour 
as  at  the  diminution  of  the  nonour  of  that 
nation  which  boasts  itself  the  parent  of  so  great 
«poet 

That  no  such  enemies  may  arise  against  me, 
(though  I  am  unwilling  to  believe  it,)  I  am  far 
from  being  too  confident,  for  who  can  fix  bounds 
to  bigotry  and  foUy  ?  My  «ex,  my  age^  have  not 
given  me  many  opportunities  of  mingling  in  the 
world :  there  may  bo  in  it  many  a  species  of 
absurdity  which  I  have  never  seen,  and  among 
them  such  vanity  as  pleases  itself  with  falso 
praise  bestowed  on  another,  and  such  supersti- 
tion  as  worships  idols,  without  supposing  them 
to  be  gods. 

But  the  truth  is,  that  a  very  small  part  of  the 
reputation  of  this  mighty  genius  depends  upon 
the  naked  plot  or  story  of  his  plays.  He  lived 
in  an  age  when  the  books  of  cnivalry  were  yet 
popular,  and  when  therefore  tlie  minds  of  nis 
auditors  were  not  accustomed  to  balance  proba- 
bilities, or  to  examine  nicely  the  proportion  be- 
tween causes  and  effects.  It  was  sufficient  to 
recommend  a  story,  that  it  was  far  removed  from 
common  life,  that  its  changes  were  frequent,  and 
its  close  pathetic. 

This  disposition  of  the  age  concurred  so  hap- 
pily with  the  imagination  of  Shakspeare,  that 
ne  had  no  desire  to  reform  it;  and  indeed  to  this 
he  was  indebted  for  the  licentious  variety,  by 
which  he  made  his  plays  more  entertaining  than 
those  of  any  other  author. 

He  had  looked  with  great  attention  on  the 
scenes  of  nature :  but  his  chief  skill  was  in  hu- 
man actions,  passions,  and  habits:  he  was 
therefore  delighted  with  such  tales  as  afibrded 
numerous  incidents,  and  exhibited  many  charac- 
ters in  many  changes  of  situation.  These  cha- 
racters are  so  copiously  diversified,  and  some  of 
them  so  justly  pursued,  that  his  works  may  be 
considered  as  a  map  of  life,  a  faithful  miniature 
of  human  transactions ;  and  ho  that  has  read 
Shakspeare  with  att(>ntion,  will  perhaps  find 
little  new  in  the  crowded  world. 

Among  his  other  excellences  it  ought  to  be  re- 
marked, because  it  has  hitherto  been  unnoticed, 
that  kis  heroes  are  t/icji,  that  tlie  luvc  aud  Imtrcd, 


the  hopes  and  fears,  of  his  chief  personages^  an 
such  as  are  common  to  other  human  beisgs,  and 
not  like  those  which  later  times  have  exhibited, 
peculiar  to  phantoms  that  strut  upon  the  stage. 

It  is  not  perhaps  very  necessary  to  inquirei 
whether  the  vehicle  of  so  much  delight  and  in- 
struction be  a  story  probable  or  unlikely,  native 
or  foreign.  Shakspeare's  excellence  is  not  the 
fiction  of  a  tale^  but  the  representation  of  life; 
and  his  reputation  is  therefore  safe,  till  human 
nature  shall  be  changed.  Nor  can  he,  who  has 
so  many  just  claims  to  praise,  sufier  by  losing 
tliat  which  ignorant  admiration  has  unreason- 
ably given  him.  To  calumniate  the  dead  is  base- 
ness, and  to  flatter  them  is  surely  follv. 

From  flattery,  my  lord,  either  of  the  deed  or 
tlie  living,  I  wish  to  be  clear,  and  have  therefore 
solicited  the  countenance  of  a  patron,  whom, 
if  I  knew  how  to  praise  him,  I  could  praise  with 
truth,  and  have  the  world  on  my  side ;  whose 
candour  and  humanity  are  universally  aoknow* 
ledged,  and  whose  judffmeiit  perhaps  was  theo 
first  to  be  doubted,  when  he  condescended  to 
admit  this  address  from,  my  lord,  your  lord* 
ship^s  most  obliged  and  most  obedient  humble 
servant, 

TBI  AVWIOE. 


FAYNE'8  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  GAME  OF 
BRAUOHTS.    ns& 

TO   TBI  EIOBT   BON.  WILLIAM   BBM&T  BAftL   OT 
ROCBrOED,  &C 

Mt  Lord, — When  I  take  the  liberty  of  ad- 
dressing to  your  lordship  *'A  Treatise  on  the 
Game  of  Dmughts,''  I  easily  foresee  that  I  shall 
be  in  danger  of  suffering  ndicule  on  one  part, 
while  I  am  gaining  honour  on  the  other,  and  that 
many  who  may  envy  me  the  distinction  of  ap» 
proaching  you,  will  deride  the  present  I  piesiune 
to  offer. 

Had  I  considered  this  little  volume  as  having 
no  purpose  beyond  that  of  teaching  a  game,  I 
should  indeed  have  left  it  to  take  its  fate  without 
a  patron.  Triflers  may  find  or  make  any  thing 
a  trifle ;  hut  since  it  is  the  great  characteristic  of 
a  wise  man  to  see  events  m  their  causes,  to  ob- 
viate consequences,  and  ascertain  contingencies, 
your  lordship  will  think  nothing  a  trifle  by  which: 
the  mind  is  mured  to  caution,  foresight,  and  cir- 
cumspection. The  same  skill,  and  often  the 
same  degree  of  skill,  is  exerted  in  great  and 
little  things,  and  your  lordship  may  sometimes 
exercise,  on  a  harmless  game,  those  abilities 
which  have  been  so  happily  employed  in  the  ser- 
vice of  your  country.  I  am,  my  lord,  your  lord<« 
ship*s  most  obliged,  most  obedient,  aad  most 
humble  servant, 

WILLIAM   PATICB. 


EVANGELICAL  HISTORY  OF  JESUS  CHRIST 

HAHMONIZBD,  BXPLAIMID,  AND  XLLUBTBATSD. 

3  T0L8.  8T0.    1798. 

TO   THB    LORDS  SPIRITUAL   AND  TEMPORAL,  AHO 
COMMONS  IS   PARLIAMENT   ASSEMBLED. 

That  wc   are  fallen  upon  on  ago  in  which 
corruption  is  barely  not  universal,  is  universally 
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oonfened.  Venality  skulks  no  longer  in  the 
dark,  but  snatches  the  bribe  in  public ;  and  prosti- 
tution issues  forth  without  shame,  glittering  with 
the  ornaments  of  successful  wickedness.  Ra- 
pine preys  on  the  public  without  opposition,  and 
perjury  betrays  it  without  inquiry.  Irreligion  is 
not  only  avowed,  but  boasted ;  and  the  pestilence 
that  used  to  walk  in  darkness,  is  now  destroying 
at  noonda3r. 

Shall  this  be  the  state  of  the  English  nation, 
and  shall  her  lawgivers  behold  it  without  regard  ? 
Must  the  torrent  continue  to  roll  on  till  it  shall 
sweep  us  in  the  gulf  of  perdition  ?  Surely  there 
will  come  a  time  when  the  careless  shall  be  fright- 
ed, and  the  sluggish  shall  be  roused  ;  when  every 
passion  shall  be  put  upon  the  guard  by  the  dread 
of  seneral  depravity ;  when  he  who  laughs  at 
wickedness  in  his  companion,  shall  start  from  it 
in  his  child :  when  the  man  who  fears  not  for  his 
•ouL  shall  tremble  for  his  possessions:  when  it 
shall  be  discovered  that  reli&[ion  only  can  secure 
the  rich  from  robbery,  and  the  poor  from  oppres- 
sion, can  defend  the  state  from  treachery,  and 
the  throne  from  assassination. 

If  this  time  be  ever  to  come,  let  it  come  quick- 
ly :  a  few  years  longer,  and  perhaps  all  endea- 
vours will  be  vain.  We  may  be  swallowed  by  an 
earthquake,  we  may  be  delivered  to  our  enemies, 
or  abandoned  to  that  discord,  which  must  inevi- 
tably prevail  among  men  that  have  lost  all  sense 
of  <uvme  superintendence,  and  have  no  higher 
motive  of  action  or  forbearance,  than  present 
opinion  of  present  interest. 

It  is  the  duty  of  private  men  to  supplicate  and 
propose;  it  is  yours  to  hear  and  to  do  ri^ht. 
Let  religion  be  once  more  restored,  and  the  nation 
shall  once  more  be  ereat  arid  happy.  This  con- 
sequence is  not  far  distant :  that  nation  must  al- 
ways be  powerful  where  every  man  performs 
his  duty :  and  every  man  will  perform  his  duty 
that  considers  himself  as  a  being  whose  condi- 
tion is  to  be  settled  to  all  eternity  by  the  laws  of 

hrist 

The  only  doctrine  by  which  man  can  be 
made  wise  unto  aalvation,  is  the  will  of  God 
revealed  in  the  books  of  the  Old  and  the  New 
Testament 

To  study  the  Scriptures,  therefore,  according 
to  bis  abilities  and  attainments,  is  every  man*s 
duty ;  and  to  facilitate  that  study  to  those  whom 
nature  hath  made  weak,  or  education  has  left  ig- 
norant, or  indispensable  cares  detain  from  regu- 
lar processes  of  inquiry,  is  the  business  of  those 
who  have  been  blessed  with  abilities  and  learn- 
ing, and  are  appointed  the  instructers  of  the  low- 
er classes  of  men,  by  that  common  Father,  who 
distributes  to  all  created  beings  their  qualifica- 
tions and  employments  ;  who  nas  allotted  some 
to  the  labour  of  the  hand,  and  some  to  the  exer- 
cise of  the  mind ;  has  commanded  some  to  teach, 
and  others  to  learn ;  ha3  prescribed  to  some  the 
patience  of  instruction,  and  to  others  the  meek- 
ness of  obedience. 

By  what  methods  the  unenlightened  and  igno- 
rant may  be  made  proper  readers  of  the  word  of 
Gk>d,  has  been  long  and  dilijrently  considered. 
Commentaries  of  all  kinds  have  indeed  been  co- 
piously produced :  but  there  still  remain  multi- 
tudes to  whom  the  labours  of  the  learned  are  of 
little  use,  for  whom  expositions  require  an  expo- 
sitor. To  those,  indeed,  who  road  the  divme 
books  without  vain  curiosity,  or  a  desire  to  be  wise 


beyond  their  powers,  it  will  always  be  easy  t» 
discern  the  strait  path,  to  find  the  words  of  erer^ 
lasting  life.  But  such  is  the  condition  of  our 
nature,  that  we  are  always  attempting  what  it 
is  difficult  to  perform :  he  who  reads  the  Scrip- 
ture to  gain  goodness,  is  desirous  likewise  to 
gain  knowlec^e,  and  by  his  impatience  of  igno- 
rance, falls  into  error. 

This  danger  has  appeared  to  the  doctors  of 
the  Romish  church,  so  much  to  be  feared,  and 
so  difficult  to  be  escaped,  that  they  have  match- 
ed the  Bible  out  of  the  hands  of  the  people^ 
and  confined  the  liberty  of  perusing  it  to  those 
whom  literature  has  previously  qualified.  Br 
this  expedient  they  have  formed  a  kind  of  um- 
formity,  1  am  afnud,  too  much  like  that  of  co- 
lours m  the  dark :  but  they  have  certainly 
usurped  a  power  which  God  has  never  given 
them,  and  precluded  great  numbers  from  the 
highest  spintual  consolation. 

I  know  not  whether  this  prohibition  has  not 
brought  upon  them  an  evil  which  they  them- 
selves have  not  discovered.  It  is  granted,  I 
believe,  by  tlie  Romanists  themselves,  that  the 
best  commentaries  on  the  Bible  have  been  the 
works  of  Protestants.  I  know  not,  indeed^ 
whether,  since  the  celebrated  paraphrase  of 
Erasmus,  any  scholar  has  appeared  among 
them,  whose  works  are  much  valued,  cren  in  iu» 
own  communion.  Why  have  those  who  excel 
in  every  other  kind  of  knowledge,  to  whom 
the  world  owes  much  of  the  increase  of  light 
which  has  shone  upon  these  latter  ages,  iuled, 
and  failed  only  when  they  have  attempted  to 
explain  the  Scriptures  or  God  ?  Why,  but 
because  they  are  in  the  church  less  read  and 
less  examined  ;  because  they  have  anoUier 
rule  of  deciding  controversies,  and  instituting 
laws. 

Of  the  Bible  some  of  the  books  are  prophe 
tical,  some  doctrinal  and  historical,  as  toe  gos 
pels,  of  which  we  have  in  the  subsequent  pages 
attempted  an  illustration.     The  books  of  the 
evangelists  contain  an  account  of  the  life  o( 
our  blcRscd  Saviour,  more  particularly  of  the 
years  of  his  ministry,  interspersed  with  his  pre- 
cepts, doctrines,  ana  predictions.    Each  of  these 
histories  contains  facts  and  dictates  related  liko- 
wise  in  the  rest,  that  the  truth  might  be  esta 
blished  by  concurrence  of  testimony ;  and  each 
has  likewise  facts  and  dictates  which  the  rest 
omit,  to^  prove  that  they  were  wrote  witlwat 
communication. 

These  writers,  not  affecting  the  exactness  of 
chronologeis,  and  relating  various  events  of  the 
same  life,  or  the  same  events  with  various  cir« 
cumstances,  have  some  difficulties  to  him,  who, 
without  the  help  of  many  books,  desires  to  col- 
lect a  scries  of  the  acts  and  precepts  of  Jesus 
Christ;  fully  to  know  his  life,  whose  example 
was  given  for  our  imitation ;  fully  to  understand 
his  precepts,  which  it  is  sure  destruction  to  dis- 
obey. In  this  work,  therefore,  an  attempt  has 
been  made,  by  the  help  of  harmonists  and  ex- 
positors, to  reduce  the  four  gospels  into  one 
series  of  narration,  to  form  a  complete  history 
out  of  the  different  narratives  of  the  evange- 
lists, by  inserting  every  event  in  tiie  ordcr*^o( 
time,  and  connecting  every  precept  of  Gfe  and 
doctrine,  with  the  occasion  on  which  it  was 
delivered ;  showing,  as  lar  as  history  or  the 
knowledge  of  anchmt  cnstoms  can  infom  as,  th« 
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reason  and  propriety  of  every  action ;  and  ex- 
plaining, or  endeavouring  to  explain,  every  pre- 
cept and  declaration  in  its  trae  meaning. 

Let  it  not  be  hastilv  concluded,  that  we  intend 
to  substitute  this  book  for  the  gospels,  or  obtrude 
our  own  expositions  as  the  oracles  of  Qod.  We 
recommend  to  the  unlearned  reader  to  consult 
ns  when  he  finds  any  difficulty,  as  men  who  have 
laboured  not  to  deceive  ourselves,  and  who  are 
without  any  temptation  to  deceive  him :  but  as 
men,  however,  that,  while  they  mean  best,  may 
be  mistaken.  Let  him  be  careful,  therefore,  to 
distinguish  what  we  cite  from  the  gospels,  from 
what  we  offer  as  our  own:  he  will  find  many 
difficulties  removed;  and  if  some  yet  remain,  let 
him  remember  that  "  God  is  in  heaven,  and  we 
upon  earth,"  that  **  our  thoughts  are  not  God's 
thoughts,"  and  that  the  great  cure  of  doubt  is  an 
humble  mind. 


AIVOELL»S  8T£N0OllAPHT,  OR  SHORTHAND 
IMPROVED.     1758. 

TO  THE  MOST  NOBLE  CHARLES  DUKE  OF  RICH- 
MOND, LENNOX,  AUBIGNT,  &C. 

Mat  it  please  tour  GtiACS, — The  improve- 
ment of  arts  and  sciences  has  always  been  es- 
teemed laudable;  and  in  proportion  to  their 
utility  and  advantage  to  mankind,  they  have 
generally  gained  the  patronage  of  persons  the 
most  distinguished  for  birth,  learning,  and  repu- 
tation in  the  world.  This  is  an  art  undoubtedly 
of  public  utility^  and  which  has  been  cultivated 
by  persons  of  distinguished  abilities,  as  will  ap- 
pear from  its  history.  But  as  most  of  their 
systems  have  been  defective,  clogged  with  a 
multiplicity  of  rules,  and  perplexed  by  arbitrary, 
mtricate,  and  impracticable  schemes,  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  rectify  their  defects,  to  adapt  it  to 
all  capacities,  and  render  it  of  general,  lasting, 
and  extensive  benefit  How  this  is  effected,  the 
following  plates  will  sufBciently  explain,  to  which 
I  have  prefixed  a  suitable  introduction,  and  a 
concise  and  impartial  history  of  the  origin  and 

rrogressive  improvements  of  this  art  And  as 
have  submitted  the  whole  to  the  inspection  of 
accurate  judges,  whose  approbation  I  am  ho- 
noured with,!  most  humbly  crave  leave  to  pub- 
lish it  to  the  world  under  vour  grace's  patronage ; 
not  merely  on  account  of  your  great  dignity  and 
high  rank  in  life,  though  these  receive  a  lustre 
from  your  grace's  humanity;  but  also  from  a 
knowledge  of  your  grace's  disposition  to  encou- 
rage every  useful  art,  and  favour  all  true  pro- 
moters of  science.  That  your  grace  may  long 
live  the  friend  of  learning,  the  guardian  of^  liber- 
ty, and  the  patron  of  virtue,  and  then  transmit 
your  name  with  the  highest  honour  and  esteem 
to  latest  posterity,  is  the  ardent  wish  of  your 
grace's  most  humble,  &c. 


BARETTI'B  DICT10NAR7  OF  THE  ENGLISH 

AND  ITALIAN  LANGUAGES. 

3V0LS.  4to.  1780. 

TO  HIS  BXCELLENCT  DON  FELIX,  MARQUIS  OP 
ABREU  AND  BERTODANO,  AMBASSADOR  EXTRA- 
ORDtNART  AND  PLENIPOTBNTIART  FROM  HIS 
CATHOLIC  MAJESTT  TO  THE  KING  OF  GREAT 
BRITAIN* 

Mt  Lord, — ^That  acuteness  of  penetration  into 
duractets  and  designs,  and  that  nice  discem- 
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ment  of  human  passions  and  practices  which 
have  raised  you  to  your  present  height  of  station 
and  dignity  of  employment,  have  long  shown 
you  that  dedicatory  addresses  are  written  for  the 
sake  of  the  author  more  frequently  than  of  the 
patron :  and  though  they  profess  only  reverence 
and  zeal,  are  commonly  oictated  by  interest  or 
vanity. 

I  shall  therefore  not  endeavour  to  conceal  my 
motives,  but  confess  that  the  Italian  Dictionary 
is  dedicated  to  your  excellency,  that  I  might  ^ra* 
tify  my  vanity,  by  making  it  known,  that  in  a 
country  where  I  am  a  stranger,  I  have  been  able^ 
without  any  external  recommendation,  to  obtain 
the  notice  and  countenance  of  a  nobleman  so 
eminent  for  knowledge  and  ability,  that  in  his 
twenty-third  year  he  was  sent  as  plenipotentiary 
to  superintend,  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  the  interests 
of  a  nation  remarkable  above  all  others  for  gra- 
vity and  prudence :  and  who,  at  an  age  when 
very  few  arc  admitted  to  public  trust,  transacts 
the  most  important  affairs  between  two  of  the 
greatest  monarchs  of  the  world. 

If  I  could  attribute  to  my  own  merits  the  far« 
vours  which  your  excellency  every  day  confers 
upon  me,  I  know  not  how  much  my  pride  mi^ht 
be  inflamed ;  but  when  I  observe  the  extensive 
benevolence  and  boundless  liberality  by  which 
all  who  have  the  honour  to  approach  you,  are 
dismissed  more  happy  than  they  come,  I  am 
afraid  of  raising  my  own  value,  since  I  dare  not 
ascribe  it  so  much  to  my  power  of  pleasing  as 
your  willingness  to  be  pleased. 

Yet  as  every  man  is  inclined  to  flatter  himself| 
I  am  desirous  to  hope  that  I  am  not  admitted  to 
greater  intimacy  than  others  without  some  quali- 
fications for  so  advantageous  a  distinction,  and 
shall  think  it  my  duty  to  justify,  by  constant  re- 
spect and  sincerity,  the  favours  which  you  have 
been  pleased  to  show  me.  I  am,  my  lord,  your 
excellency's  most  humble  and  most  obedient 
servant, 

J.  BARETTI« 

London,  Jan.  12, 1760. 


A    COMPLETE    SYSTEM   OF    ASTRONOMICAL 
CHRONOLOGY,    UNFOLDING     THE     SCRIP- 
TURES.    BY  JOHN  KENNEDY,  RECTOR  OF 
BRADLEY,  IN  DERBYSHIRE.    4to.    17«3. 
TO  THE  KINO. 

Sire, — ^Having  by  lone  labour  and  diligent 
inquiry,  endeavoured  to  iflustrate  and  establish 
the  chronoloffv  of  the  Bible,  I  hope  to  be  par* 
doned  the  ambition  of  inscribing  my  work  to 
your  majesty. 

An  age  or  war  is  not  often  an  age  of  learning: 
the  tumult  and  anxiety  of  military  preparations 
seldom  leave  attention  vacant  to  the  silent  pro- 
gress of  study,  and  the  placid  conquests  of^  in- 
vestigation; yet,  surely,  a  vindication  of  the 
inspired  writers  can  never  be  unseasonably  of- 
fered to  the  Defender  of  the  Faitli«  nor  can  it 
ever  be  improper  to  promote  that  reli^on  with- 
out which  all  other  blessings  are  snares  of  de- 
struction, without  which  armies  cannot  make  us 
safe,  nor  victories  make  us  happy. 

I  am  far  from  imagining  that  my  testimony 
can  add  any  thing  to  the  honours  of  your  rna- 
jesty,  to  the  splendour  of  a  reign  crowned  with 
triumphs,  to  the  beauty  of  a  life  dignified  by 
virtue.    I  can  only  wisn,  that  your  reign  may 
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long  continue  such  as  it  has  begun,  and  that  the 
effiJgeace  of  your  exainpla»may  spread  its  light 
through  distant  ages,  till  it  shall  be  the  highest 
praise  of  any  future  monarch,  that  he  exhibits 
some  resemblance  of  George  the  Third.  1  am, 
Sire,  your  majesty's,  Sic 

JOHN  KBNNBDT. 


HOOLE*S  TRANSLATION   OF 
lASSO'S  JERUSALEM  DELIVERED.    1763. 

TO  THE  qUEEN. 

Madam, — To  approach  the  high  and  the  illus- 
trious has  been  in  all  ages  the  privilege  of  poets ; 
and  though  translators  cannot  justly  claim  the 
game  honour,  yet  they  naturally  folio  v  their  au- 
thors as  attendants:  and  I  hope  that  in  return 
far  having  enabled  Tasso  to  diffuse  his  fame 
through  the  British  dominions,  I  may  be  intro- 
duced by  him  to  the  presence  of  your  majesty. 

Tasso  has  a  peculiar  claim  to  your  majesty's 
favour,  as  follower  and  panegyrist  of  the  house 
of  Elste,  vrhich  has  one  common  ancestor  with 
the  house  of  Hanover ;  and  in  reviewing  his  life 
it  is  not  easy  to  forbear  a  wish  that  he  had  lived 
in  a  happier  time,  when  he  might  amonf  the 
descendants  of  that  illustrious  family  have  found 
a  more  liber&d  and  potent  patronage. 

I  cannot  but  observe,  madam,  how  unequally 
reward  is  proportioned  to  merit,  when  I  reflect 
that  the  happiness  which  was  withheld  from 
Tasso  is  reserved  for  me;  and  that  the  poem 
which  once  hardly  procured  to  its  author  the 
countenance  of  the  Princess  of  Ferrara,  has  at- 
tracted to  iti  translator  the  favourable  notice  of 
a  British  c^ueen. 

Had  this  been  the  fate  of  Tasso,  he  would 
have  been  able  to  have  celebrated  the  condcscen- 
taon  of  your  majesty  in  nobler  language,  but 
could  not  have  felt  it  with  more  ardent  grati- 
tude, than,  madam,  your  majesty's  most  faithful 
and  devested  servant 


LONDON  AND  WESTMINSTER  IMPROVE  D. 

XLLXTSTaATSD  BT  PLANS.     4X0.     1766. 
TO   THE   KINO. 

Sire, — The  patronage  of  works  which  have 
a  tendency  towards  advancing  the  happiness  of 
mankind,  naturally  belongs  to  great  princes; 
and  public  good,  in  which  pubhc  elegance  is 
comprised,  has  ever  been  tne  object  of  your 
majesty's  regard. 

In  the  following  pages  your  majesty,  I  flatter 
myself,  will  find,  tnat  I  nave  endeavoured  at 
extensive  and  general  usefulness.  Knowing, 
therefore,  your  majesty's  early  attention  to  the 
polite  arts,  and  more  particular  affection  for  the 
study  of  architecture,  I  was  encouraged  to  hope 
that  the  work  which  I  now  presume  to  lay  be- 
fore your  majesty,  might  be  thought  not  un- 
worthy your  royal  favour :  and  that  the  protec- 
tion which  your  majesty  always  affords  to  those 
who  mean  well,  may  be  extended  to,  sire,  your 
majesty's  most  dutifitl  subject,  and  most  obe- 
dient and  most  humble  servant, 

JOHN    GWINN. 


THE  ENGLISH  WORKS  OF  ROGER  ASCHAli; 

MDITKD  MX  2AMSM  BBmOET.     4T0.      1767. 

TO  THE  RIGHT  HON.  ANTHONY  ASHLEY  COOPER, 
EARL  OF  SHAFTESBURY,  BARON  ASHLEY,  LORD 
LIEUTENANT  ANDCUSTOS  ROTULORCM  OF  DOR- 
SETSHIRE,   F.  R.  S. 

My  Lord, — ^Having  endeavoured,  by  an  ele- 
gant and  useful  edition,  to  recover  the  esteem  of 
the  public  to  an  author  undeservedly  aeglected, 
the  only  care  which  I  now  owe  to  his  meiiiorj,is 
that  of  inscribing  his  works  to  a  patron  whose  ac- 
knowledged eminence  of  character  may  awaken 
attention  and  attract  regard. 

I  have  not  suffered  the  zeal  of  an  editor  so  far 
to  take  possession  of  my  mind,  as  that  I  should 
obtrude  upon  your  lordship  any  productions 
unsuitable  to  the  dignity  of  your  rank  or  of  your 
sentiments.  Ascham  was  not  only  the  chief 
ornament  of  a  celebrated  college,  but  viated  fo- 
reign countries,  frequented  courts,  and  Lived  in 
familiarity  with  statesmen  and  princes ;  not  only 
instructed  scholars  in  literature,  but  formed 
Elizabeth  to  empire. 

To  propagate  the  works  of  such  a  writer  will 
not  be  unworthy  of  your  lordship's  patriotism ; 
for  I  know  not  what  greater  benefits  you  ran 
confer  on  your  country,  than  that  of  preserving 
worthy  names  from  oblivion,  by  joining  them 
with  your  own.  I  am,  my  lord,  your  loraship's 
most  obhged,  most  obedient,  ana  most  humble 
servant, 

JAMES  RENNET. 


ADAMS'S  TREATISE  .ON  THE  GLOBES.    1787. 
TO   THE   KING. 

Sire, — It  is  the  privilege  of  real  peatness  not 
to  be  afraid  of  diminution  by  condescending  to 
the  notice  of  little  things :  and  I  therefore  can 
boldly  solicit  the  patronage  of  your  majesty  to 
the  humble  labours  by  which  I  have  endeavoured 
to  improve  the  instruments  of  science,  and  make 
the  globes  on  which  the  earth  and  sky  are  de- 
lineated less  defective  in  their  construction,  and 
less  difficult  in  their  use. 

Geography  is  in  a  peculiar  manner  the  science 
of  princes.  When  a  private  student  revolves  the 
terraqueous  globe,  ho  beholds  a  succession  of 
countries  in  which  he  has  no  more  interest  than 
in  the  imaginary  repons  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn. 
But  your  majesty  must  contemplate  the  scientific 
picture  with  other  sentiments,  and  consider,  as 
oceans  and  continents  are  rolling  before  you, 
how  large  a  part  of  mankind  is  now  waiting  on 
your  determinations,  and  may  receive  benefits 
or  suflier  evils,  as  your  influence  is  extended  or 
withdrawn. 

The  provinces  which  your  majesty's  arms 
have  adaed  to  your  dominions,  make  no  incon- 
siderable part  of  the  orb  allotted  to  human  be- 
ings. Your  power  is  acknowledged  by  nations 
whose  names  we  know  not  yet  how  to  write, 
and  whose  boundaries  we  cannot  yet  describe. 
But  your  majestj^s  lenity  and  beneficence  fflve 
us  reason  to  expect  the  time  when  science  shall 
be  advanced  by  the  diffusion  of  happiness  :  when 
the  deserts  of  America  shall  become  pervious 
and  safe :  when  those  who  are  now  restrained 
by  fear  shall  be  attacted  by  reverence;  and 
multitudes  who  now  range  the  woods  for  prey, 
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■nd  lire  at  the  mercy  of  winds  and  seasons,  shall 
by  the  paternal  care  of  your  majesty  enjoy  the 
plenty  of  cultivated  lands,  the  pleasures  of  so- 
ciety, the  security  of  law,  and  tne  light  of  reve- 
lation. I  am,  sire,  your  majesty's  most  humble, 
most  obedient,  and  most  dutiful  subject  and 
servant, 

GE6R6K   ADAMS. 


BISHOP  ZACMARY  PEARCE*S  POSTHUMOUS 

WORKS. 

3  VOLS.  4Ta   PUBUSHKD  BT  THB  BBV.  KB.  DBRBT,  1777. 

TO   THE   KING. 

Sire, — I  presume  to  lay  before  your  majesty 
the  last  labours  <^  a  learned  bishop,  who  died  in 
the  toils  and  duties  of  his  calling.  He  is  now 
beyond  the  roadi  of  all  earthly  honours-  and 


wards ;  and  only  the  hope  of  inciting  others  to 
imitate  him,  makes  it  now  fit  to  be  remembered, 
that  he  enjoyed  in  his  life  the  favour  of  your 
majesty. 

The  tumultuary  life  of  princes  seldom  permits 
them  to  survey  the  wide  extent  of  national  in- 
terest without  losing  sights  of  private  merit :  to 
exhibit  qualities  which  may  be  imitated  by  the 
highest  and  the  humblest  of  mankind :  and  to  be 
at  once  amiable  and  great 

Such  characters,  it  now  and  then  they  appear 
in  history,  are  contemplated  with  admiration. 
May  it  be  the  ambition  of  all  your  subjects  to 
make  haste  with  their  tribute  of  reverence:  and 
as  posterity  may  learn  from  your  majesty  how 
kings  should  live,  may  they  learn,  likewise,  from 
your  people  how  they  should  be  honoured.  I 
am,  may  it  please  your  majesty,  with  the  most 
profound  respect,  your  majesty's  most  dutiful 
and  devoted  subject  and  servant 
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NEW   TABLES   OF    INTEREST; 

DBSIONKD   TO   ANSWER,   IN    THE   MOST  CORRECT   AND  EXPKIUTIOUS   MANNER,   THE   COMMON   PVB. 
POSES   OF   BUSINESS,    PARTICULARLY   THE  BUSINESS   OF  THE   PUBLIC   FUNDS.      BT   JOHN   PATNE, 
OF   THE   BANK  OF   ENGLAND.      1758. 


Among  the  writers  of  fiction,  whose  business  : 
is  to  furnish  that  entertainment  which  fancy  per- 
petually demands,  it  is  a  standing  plea,  that  the 
Deauties  of  nature  are  now  exhausted :  that  imi- 
tation has  exerted  all  its  power,  and  that  nothing 
more  can  be  done  for  the  service  of  their  mis- 
tress, than  to  exhibit  a  perpetual  transposition -of 
known  objects,  and  draw  new  pictures,  not  by 
introducing  new  images,  but'by  giving  new  lights 
and  shades,  a  new  arrangement  and  colouring  to 
the  old  This  plea  has  been  cheerfully  admit- 
ted :  and  fancy,  led  by  the  hand  of  a  skilful' 
guide,  treads  over  again  the  flowery  path  she  has 
often  trod  before,  as  much  enamourea  with  every 
new  diversification  of  the  same  prospect,  as  with 
the  first  appearance  of  it 

In  the  regions  of  science,  however,  there  is  not 
the  same  indulgence :  the  understanding  and 
the  judgment  travel  there  in  the  pursuit  of  truth, 
whom  they  always  expect  to  find  in  one  simple 
form,  free  from  the  disguises  of  dress  and  orna- 
ment :  and,  as  they  travel  with  laborious  step 
and  a  fixed  eye,  f hey  are  content  to  stop  when 
the  shades  of  night  darken  the  prospect,  and 

f>aticntly  wait  the  radiance  of  a  new  morning,  .to 
ead  them  forward  in  the  path  they  have  chosen, 
which,  however  thorny,  or  however  steep,  is  se- 
verally preferred  to  the  most  pleasing  excursions 
that  bring  them  no  nearer  to  the  object  of  their 
search.  The  plea,  therefore,  that  nature  is  ex- 
hausted, and  tnat  nothing  is  left  to  gratiPy  the 
mind,  but  different  combinations  of  the  same 
ideas,  when  urged  as  a  reason  for  multiplying 
imnecessary  labours  among  the  sons  of  science, 
IB  not  so  readily  admitted ;  the  understanding,  i 


when  in  possession  of  truth,  is  satisfied  with  the 
simple  acquisition-;  and  not  like  fancy,  inclined^ 
to  wander  after  new  pleasures  in  the  diversifica- 
tion of  objects  already  known,  which,  perhaps, 
may  lead  to  error. 

But  notwithstanding  this  general  disinclina- 
tion to  accumulate  lalK)urs  for  the  sake  of  that 
pleasure  which  arises  merely  from  dificrent 
modes  of  investigating  truth,  yet,  as  the  mines 
of  science  have  been  diligently  opened,  and  their 
treasures  widely  diffuscxJ,  there  may  be  parts 
chosen,  which,  by  a  proper  combination  and  ar 
rangement,  may  contribute  not  only  to  enter 
tainment  but  use,  like  the  rays  of  the  sun  col- 
lected in  a  concave  mirror,  to  serve  particulai 
purposes  of  light  and  heat. 

The  power  of  arithmetical  numbers  has  been 
tried  to  a  vast  extent,  and  variously  applied  to 
the  improvement  both  of  business  and  science. 
In  particular,  so  many  calculations  have  been 
made  with  respect  to  the  value  and  use  of  money, 
that  some  serve  only  for  speculation  and  amuse 
ment :  and  there  is  great  opportunity  for  select 
ing  a  few  that  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  common 
business,  and  the  daily  mtercnangcs  of  pro- 
perty among  men.  Those  which  happen  in  the 
public  funds  are,  at  this  time,  the  most  frequent 
and  numerous :  and  to  answer  the  purposes  of 
that  business,  in  some  degree,  more  perfectly 
than  has  hitherto  been  done,  the  following  tables 
are  published.  What  that  degree  of  perfection 
above  other  tables  of  the  same  kind  may  be^  is 
a  matter,  not  of  opinion  and  taste,  in  which 
many  might  vary,  but  of  accuracy  and  useful- 
ness, with  respect  to  which  most  will  agree.  Tha 
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•tpprobatioa  they  meet  with  will,  therefore,  de- 
pend upon  the  experience  of  those  for  whom 
they  were  principally  designed,  the  proprietors 
of  the  pubhc  funds,  and  the  brokers  who  trans- 
act the  business  of  the  funds,  to  whose  patronage 
they  are  cheerfully  committed. 

Among  the  brokers  of  stocks  are  men  of  great 
honour  and  probity,  who  are  candid  and  open  in 
all  their  transactions,  and  incapable  of  mean  and 
selfish  purposes :  and  it  is  to  be  lamented,  that  a 
market  of  such  importance  as  the  present  state 
of  this  nation  has  made  theirs,  should  be  brought 
into  any  discredit,  by  the  intrusion  of  bad  men, 
who,  instead  of  serving  their  country,  and  pro- 
curing an  honest  subsistence  in  the  army,  or  the 
fleet,  endeavour  to  maintain  luxurious  tables, 
and  splendid  equipages,  by  sporting  with  the 
public  credit. 

It  is  not  long  since  the  evil  of  stock-jobbing 
was  risen  to  such  an  enormpus  height,  as  to 
threaten  great  injury  to  every  actual  proprietor  ; 
particularly  to  many  widows  and  orpnans,  who, 
Dcing  bound  to  depend  ur)on  the  funds  for  their 
whole  subsistence,  could  not  possibly  retreat 
from  the  approaching  danger.  But  this  evil, 
after  many  unsuccessful  attempts  of  the  legislar 
ture  to  conquer  it,  was,  like  many  others,  at 
length  subdued  by  its  own  violence;  and  the 


repatable  Btock-broken  fleem  now  to  have  it  ia 

their  power  effectually  to  prevent  its  reborn,  bj 
not  suffering  the  most  distant  approaches  of  it  to 
take  footing  in  their  own  practice,  and  by  oppos- 
ing every  effort  made  for  its  recovery  by  the 
desperate  sons  of  fortune,  who,  not  havinf  th* 
courage  of  highwaymen,  take  'Change  Alley 
rather  than  the  road,  because,  though  more 
injurious  than  highwaymen,  they  are  leas  in 
danger  of  punishment  by  the  loss  either  of  liberty 
or  life. 

With  respect  to  the  other  patrons  to  whose 
encouragement  these  Tables  have  been  recom- 
mended, the  proprietors  of  the  pubUc  fands,  who 
are  btisy  in  tne  improvement  of  their  fortunes,  it 
is  sufficient  to  say — that  no  motive  can  sanctiQp 
the  accumulation  of  wealth,  but  an  ardent  desire 
to  make  the  most  honourable  and  virtuoas  me  ai 
it,  by  contributing  to  the  support'of  good  goTem* 
ment,  the  increase  of  arts  and  industry,  the  r^ 
wards  of  genius  and  virtue,  and  the  relief  of 
wretchedness  and  wanL 

What  Good,  what  True,  what  Fit  we  justly  call. 
Let  this  be  all  our  cere — for  this  is  All ; 
To  ley  this  ireaeure  up,  and  hoerd  with  hasM 
What  every  day  will  want,  and  most  the  laaL 
This  done,  the  poorest  can  no  wants  endure ; 
And  this  not  done,  the  richeet  must  be  poor^ 
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All  pomp  is  instituted  for  the  sake  of  the 
public  A  snow  without  spectators  can  no  lon- 
ger be  a  show.  Magnificence  in  obscurity  is 
equally  vain  with  a  ixmdial  in  the  grave. 

As  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors  has  appointed 
a  very  splendid  and  ceremonious  inau^ration  of 
our  kings,  their  intention  was,  that  they  should 
receive  their  crown  with  such  awful  rites,  as 
might  for  ever  impress  upon  them  a  due  sense  of 
the  duties  which  they  were  to  lake,  when  the 
happiness  of  nations  is  put  into  their  hands  ;  and 
that  the  people,  as  many  as  can  i)ossii)ly  ))e  wit- 
nesses to  any  sinj^Ie  act,  should  openly  acknow- 
ledge their  sovereign  by  universal  homage. 

By  the  late  method  of  conducting  the  corona- 
tion, all  these  purposes  have  been  'dcfe.itcd. 
Our  kings  with  their  train,  have  crept  to  the 
temple,  through  obscure  passai^es ;  and  the 
crown  has  been  worn  out  of  sight  of  the  people. 
Of  the  multitudes,  whom  loyalty  or  curiosity 
brougbt  together,  the  greater  part  has  returned 
without  a  single  glimpse  of  their  prince's  gran- 
deur, and  the  day  that  opened  with  festivity 
•ndad  in  difloontent. 


This  evil  has  proceeded  from  the  narroi 

and  shortness  of  the  way  through  which  the  ptt^ 
cession  has  lately  passed.  As  it  is  nanow,  it 
admits  of  very  few  spectators ;  as  it  is  short,  it  iB 
soon  passed.  The  nrst  part  of  the  tnin  reachea 
the  abbey  before  the  whole  has  led  the  palace ; 
and  the  nobility  of  England,  in  thdr  robes  of 
state,  display  their  riches  only  to  themselves. 

All  this  inconvenience  may  be  easily  avoided  by 
choosing  a  wider  and  longer  course,  whidi  may 
be  again  enlaiged  and  varied  by  going  one  way, 
and  returning  another.  This  la  not  without  a 
precedent ;  for,  not  to  inquire  into  the  practice 
of  remoter  princes,  the  pnMsession  of  Charles  the 
Second's  Coronation  issued  from  the  Tower, 
and  passed  though  the  whole  length  of  the  city 
to  Whitehall.* 

*  The  kins:  went  early  in  the  morning  to  the  Tower  of 
London  in  his  coach,  most  orthe  Lords  Mng  there  before. 
And  nt)oui  ten  of  the  cloclc  they  set  forward  towards 
WhitehaJl,  ranged  in  that  order  as  the  heralds  hSfd  ap- 

f tainted ;  those  of  the  long  robe,  the  king's  oooncil  al 
aw,  the  maaters  of  the  chancery,  and  jadgea,  golDf 
first,  and  so  the  lords  in  their  order,  very  ^AtoaUOf 
habited,  on  rich  footctothsj  the  mmlMr  of  chair  ^  
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The  path  in  the  late  coronations  has  been  only 
from  Westminster  Hall,  along  New  Palace- 
yard,  into  Union-street,  through  the  extreme  end 
of  King-street,  and  to  the  Abbey-door,  by  tlie 
way  of  SL  Margaret's  churchyard. 

The  paths  which  I  propose  the  procession  to 
pass  through,  are, 

I.  From-  St  James's  Palace,  along  Pall-Mall 
and  Charing-Cross,  ijy  AVhitehall,  through  Par- 
liament-street, down  Bridge-street,  into  King- 
street,  round  SL  Margaret's  churchyard,  and 
from  tlience  into  ilie  Abbey. 

II.  From  St.  James's  Palace  across  the  c^nnl, 
into  the  Bird  Cage  Walk,  from  Uience  into  Great 
George-street,  Uien  turning  down  Long-diich, 
(the  Gate-house  previously  to  be  taken  down,) 
proceed  to  the  Abbey.    Or, 

UI.  Continuing  the  course  along  George- 
street,  into  King-street,  and  by  the  way  of  St. 
Margaret's  churchyard,  to  pass  into  the  west 
door  of  the  Abbey. 

IV.  From  SL  llames's  Palace,  the  usual  way 
his  Majesty  passes  to  the  House  of  Lords,  as  far 
as  to  the  parade,  when  leaving  the  Horse  Guards 
on  the  lett,  proceed  along  the  Park,  up  to  Great 
George-street,  and  pass  to  the  Abbey  in  either 
of  the  tracks  last  mentioned. 

V.  Prom  Westminster  Hall  into  Parliaments 
street,  down  Bridge-street,  along  Great  George- 
street,  through  lA>ng-ditch  (the  Gate-house,  as 
before  observed,  to  be  taken  down,)  and  so  on  to 
the  west  door  of  the  Abbey. 

VI.  From  Whitehall  up  Parliament-street, 
down  Bridge-street,  into  King^street,  round  St. 
Marpiret's  churchyard,  proceed  into  the  Abbey. 

Vfl.  From  the  House  of  Lords  along  Su 
Mar^^ret's-street,  across  New  Palace-yard,  into 
Parliament-street,  and  from  thence  to  tlie  Abbey 
by  the  way  last  mentioned. 

But  if,  on  no  account  the  patli  must  be  ex- 
tended to  any  of  the  lengths  here  recommended, 
I  could  wish,  rather  than  see  the  procession  con- 
fined to  the  r>ld  way,  that  it  should  pass, 

VIII.  From  Wesiniinster  Hall  along  Palace- 
yard,  into  Parliament-street,  and  continued  in 
the  last  mentioned  path,  viz.  through  Bridge- 
street,  King-street,  and  round  the  churchyard, 
to  the  west  door  of  the  cathedral. 


bein^  liroited,  to  the  dukea  ten,  to  the  lonln  ci?ht,  to  the 
viRcounis  six,  and  the  barons  roar,  nil  rirhly  clad,  as 
their  other  sorvanH  were.    The  whole  show  was  the 
most  glorion^  in  the  order  and  exponi<e,  that  had  been 
ever  seen  In  England  ;  they  who  rode  first  belncr  In  FIe«l- 
flireet  when  the  kinf?  iRiiued  out  of  the  Tower,  as  was 
known  by  the  diisrharge  of  the  ordnance :  and  it  Myas 
no.ir  ihiee  of  the  clock  in  rhe  afternoon,  when  the  king 
alighted  at  Whiti^hall.    The  next  m  'rning  the  king  rode 
in  the  same  state  in  hi?  robex,  and  with  his  crown  on  his 
head,  and  nil  the  lonls  in  their  robes,  to  Weftminsler 
Hall ;  where  all  the  en?iijim  for  the  coronation  were  de- 
livered to  ihoKc  who  wiTc  ap])oiiiied  lo  carry  ihem,  the 
K.irl  orNontinmhrrl.'ind  boii,;:  m.-nlc  liich  rnnstahle,  and 
the  F.arl  of  SiifTolk  cnrl  mnrslml,  for  ihf  day.     And  then 
all  the  lord-*  in  thrir  order,  anthhe  kin?  hiinriclf,  walked 
on  fom,  upon  blue  clnth,  frmn  We?tniin!»cpr  Hall  to  the 
Al)bpv  Church,  whon;,  afti-r  a  RtTinnn  preached  by  Dr. 
Morlcy,  (then  W^hnp  of  Worce.sier,)  In  Henry  the  Se- 
ventli»H  Chap'l,  the    klnp  was    sworn,   crowned    and 
anoinf^d,  by  Dr.  Jiixon,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  with 
all  rhe  Hnl-mniiy  that  in  those  ca-CH  had  been  used.     All 
which  bein?  done,  ihe  kin-:  returned  in  the  same  manner 
on  foot  ic)  We-«iininscer  H.ill,  which  was  adorned  with 
rich  hansin-!;.-*  and  siatne'i ;  and  there  the  king  dined, 
and  the  lords  on  either  side  at  tables  iTovided  f -r  them  : 
and  all  other  cetemcmies   were  performed  with  great 
wda  and  maipnificencs.— Life  of  l<ord  CUrendon,  p.  1S7. 


IX.  The  return  from  the  Abbey,  in  either 
case,  to  be  as  usual^  viz.  round  SL  Margaret's 
churchyard,  into  Kmg-strect,  through  Union- 
street,  alonur  New  Palace-yard,  and  so  mto  West- 
minister Hail. 

It  is  almost  indifferent  which  of  the  six  first 
ways  now  proposed  be  taken  ;  but  there  is  a 
stronger  reason  than  mere  convenience  for 
chanj^ing  the  common  course.  Some  of  the 
streets  in  the  old  track  are  so  ruinous,  that  there 
is  dani^cr  lebt  the  houses,  loaded  as  tnev  will  be 
with  people,  all  pressing  forward  in  tne  same 
direction,  should  fall  down  upon  the  proce.ssion. 
Tiie  least  evil  that  can  be  expected  is,  that  in  so 
close  a  crowd,  some  will  be  ti-ampled  upon,  and 
others  smothered  ;  and  surely  a  pomp  tnat  costs 
a  single  life,  is  loo  dearly  bought.  The  new- 
streets,  as  they  are  more  extensive,  will  affbnt 
place  to  greater  numbers  with  less  danger. 

In  this  proposal  I  do  not  foresee  any  objection-, 
that  can  reasonably  be  made.    That  a  longer* 
march  will  require  more  time,  is  not  to  be  men- 
tioned as  implying  any  defect  in  a  scheme  of 
which  the  whole  purpose  is  to  lengthen  the- 
march  and  protract  the  time.      The  longest, 
course  which  I  have  proposed  is  not  equal  to  an 
hour's  walk  in  the  Park.    The  labour  is  not 
such,  as  that  the  king  should  refuse  it  to  his 
people,  or  the   nobility  grudge   it  to  the  king. 
Glueen  Anne  went  from  the  palace  through  the 
Park  to  the  Hall,  on  the  day  of  her  coronation ; 
and  when  old  and  infirm,  used  to  pass  on  solemn 
thanksgivings  from  the  palace  to  St  Paul's 
church.* 


*  In  order  to  convey  to  the  reader  some  Idea  how 
highly  parade  and  magnificence  were  estimated  by  our 
ancestors,  on  these  solemn  occasions,  I  shall  take  notlre 
of  the  manner  of  conducting  Lady  Anne  Boleyn  from 
Greenwich,  previous  to  her  coronatk>n,  as  It  is  reefted 
by  Stow. 

King  Henry  VIII.  (says  that  historian)  having  divorced 
Q,ueen  Catharine,  and  married  Anne  Boleyn,  or  Bololne, 
who  waa  descended  from  Godfrey  Bololne,  Mayor  of  the 
city  of  London,  and  intending  her  coronation,  sent  to  or- 
der the  Lord  Mayor,  not  only  to  make  all  the  prepara* 
tions  nerejjsnry  for  conduciin?  hie  royal  consort  from 
Greenwich,  by  water,  to  the  Tower  of  London,  but  to 
adorn  the  city  after  the  most  maenificeni  manner,  for  her 
passage  through  it  to  Westminster. 

In  obedience  to  the  roval  precept,  the  mayor  and  com- 
mon*councli  not  only  ordered  the  company  of  habenlash 
ers,  of  which  the  lord  mayor  was  a  member,  to  prepare 
a  magnificent  state  barge  ;  buc  enjoined  all  the  city  cor- 
porations to  provide  themselves  with  barges,  and  to 
adorn  them  in  the  most  superb  manner,  and  especially  lo 
have  them  supplied  with  good  bands  of  music 

On  the  'i9ih  of  May,  the  time  prefixed  for  this  pompooe 
procession  by  water,  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and  com- 
mons, assembled  at  St.  Mary-hill ;  the  mayor  and  alder* 
men  m  scarlet,  with  gold  cnains,  and  those  who  were 
knights,  with  the  collars  of  S  8.  At  one,  they  went  on 
board  the  city  barge  at  Billingsgrite,  which  was  most 
magnificently  decorated,  and  attended  by  fifty  itoble 
barges,  belonging  to  the  several  companies  of  the  city, 
with  each  its  own  corporation  on  board ;  and,  for  the  bel. 
ler  regulation  of  this'  procession,  it  was  ortlered,  that 
earh  barjre  should  keep  twice  their  len'.'ths  asunder. 

Thus  resulated,  the  city  barge  was  precede<i  by  anotlior 
mounted  with  onlnancc,  and  the  figures  of  ilragonfc,  and 
other  monsters.  ince89aMiVv  emluing  fire  and  smoke,  with 
much  noifle.  Then  the  city  Irarge,  attended  on  ihe  right 
by  tlie  haberdashers'  state  barge,  called  the  Bachelors, 
which  was  covered  with  gold  brocade,  and  adorncil  with 
sails  of  silk,  with  two  lich  standards  of  the  king*s  and 
queen's  arms  at  her  head  and  .^tern,  besides  a  variety  of 
tiairs  aid  streamers,  containing  the  arms  of  that  com> 
pany,  and  thofte  of  the  merchant  adventurers ;  besidec 
which,  the  shrouds  and  ratlines  were  hung  with  a  num- 
ber of  small  bells ;  on  the  left  was  abarsethat  contained 
a  very  beaotinil  mourn,  on  which  nood  a  white  fklcoa 
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THOUGHTS  ON  THE  CORONATION. 


P&rt  of  my  scheme  supposes  the  demolition 
of  the  Gate-house,  a  buildmg  so  offensive,  that, 
without  any  occasional  reason,  it  ought  to  be 
puUed  down,  for  it  disgraces  the  present  magnifi- 
cence of  the  capital,  and  is  a  continual  nuisance 
to  neighbours  and  passengers. 


crowned,  perched  upon  a  golden  eturap  enriched  with 
roaes,  being  ihe  queen's  emblem  :  and  round  ihe  mount 
aat  several  beautiful  virgins,  sinijing,  and  playing  iiuon 
instrumenta.  The  other  barges  followed  in  regular  order, 
till  they  came  below  Greenwich.  On  their  n*(urn  the 
procession  began  with  that  barge  whii  h  was  before  the 
fast,  in  which  were  mayor's  ami  slit* riffs'  ollicers,  and 
this  was  followed  bv  those  of  the  inferior  companies, 
ascending  to  the  lord  mayor's,  which  immediately  pre- 
ceded  that  of  the  queen,  who  was  aitendud  by  the  Ba> 
chelors,  or  state  barge,  with  the  roagiiilicence  of  w^iich 
her  majesty  was  much  delighted  :  and  beinsr  arrived  at 
Che  Tower,  she  returned  the  lord  mayor  and  aldtrmen 
thanks  for  the  pomp  with  which  she  had  been  conducted 
tbither. 

Two  days  after,  the  lord  mayor,  In  a  gown  of  crimson 
velvet,  and  a  rich  collar  of  S  S,  atieniled  by  the  sheriffs, 
and  two  domestics  in  red  and  white  dama.4k,  went  to 
receive  the  queen  at  the  Tower  of  London,  whence  the 
sheriffs  returned  to  see  that  every  thing  was  in  order. 
The  streets  were  just  before  new  gravelled  from  the 
Tower  to  Temple-bar,  and  railed  in  on  each  side,  to  the 
intent  that  the  horses  should  not  slide  on  the  pavement, 
nor  the  people  bo  hurt  by  the  horses  ;  within  the  rails 
near  Oracechurch,  stood  a  body  of  Anseaiic  merchants, 
and  next  to  them  tlie  several  corpora tions  of  the  city,  in 
their  formalities,  reachin?  to  the  alderman's  station  at 
the  upper  end  of  Cheapside.  On  the  oppo.site  side  were 
placed  the  city  constables  ilrcssed  in  silk  and  velvet,  with 
staffs  in  their  hands  to  prevent  the  brcakincr  in  of  the 
mob,  or  any  other  disturbance.  On  this  occasion,  Grace- 
church-street  and  Cornhill  were  hung  with  crimson  and 
•carlet  cloth,  and  the  sides  of  the  houses  of  a  place  then 
called  Goldsmiths-row,  in  Cheapside,  were  adorned  with 
fold  brocades,  velvet,  and  rich  tapestry. 

The  procession  besan  from  the  Tower  with  twelve  of 
the  French  ambuttsador's  domestics  in  blue  velvet,  the 
irappmgs  of  their  horses  being  blue  sarsnet,  interspersed 
with  white  crosses ;  afier  whom  marched  those  of  the 
equestrian  order,  two  and  two,  followed  by  judees  in  their 
robes,  two  and  two  ;  then  came  the  knights  of  the  Bath 
in  violet  gowns,  purfled  with  menevcr.  Next  came  the 
abbots,  barons,  bishoM,  earls,  and  marquises,  in  their 
robes,  two  and  two.  Then  the  lord  chancellor,  followed 
by  the  Venetian  ambassador  and  the  Archbishop  of  York : 
next  the  French  ambassador  and  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, followed  by  two  gentlemen  representitig  the 
dukes  of  Normandy  and  Aquitain;  afler  whom  rode  the 
lord  mayor  of  London  with  his  mace,  and  Garter  in  his 
coat  of  arms ;  then  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  lord  high  stew- 
ard, followed  by  the  deputy  marshal  of  England,  and 
all  the  other  officers  of  state  in  their  robes,  carrying  the 
symbols  of  their  several  offices  :  then  others  of  the  nobi- 
lity in  crimson  velvet,  and  all  the  queen's  officers  in 
■carlet.  followed  by  her  chancellor  uncovered,  who 
immediately  preceded  his  mistress. 

The  queen  wm  dressed  in  silver  brocade,  with  a  mantle 
of  the  same  furred  with  ermine ;  her  hair  was  dishevel- 
led, and  she  wore  a  chaplct  upon  her  head  set  with  jewels 
of  inestimable  value.  She  sat  in  a  litter  covered  with 
silver  tissue,  and  carried  by  two  beautiful  pads  clothed 
in  white  damask,  and  led  by  her  footmen.  Over  the 
litter  was  carried  a  canopy  of  cloth  of  guld,  with  a  silver 
bell  at  each  corner,  supported  by  sixteen  knights  alter- 
nately bv  four  at  a  time. 

After  nor  majesty  came  her  chamberlain,  ftdiowed  by 
her  master  of  horse,  leading  a  beautiful  pad,  with  a  side 
saddle  and  trappings  of  silver  tissue.  Next  came  seven 
ladies  in  crimson  velvet,  faced  with  gold  brocade, 
mounted  on  beautiful  horses  with  izoM  trappings.  Then 
followed  two  chariots  covered  with  cloth  or  gold,  in  the 
first  of  which  were  the  Dutchess  of  Norfolk  and  the 
Marchioness  of  Dorset,  and  in  the  second  four  ladies  in 
crimson  velvet ;  then  followed  seven  ladies  dressed  in 
the  same  manner,  on  horseback,  with  magnificent  trap- 
pings, followed  hy  another  chariot  all  in  white,  with  six 
ladies  in  crimson  velVel ;  this  was  followed  by  another 
all  in  red,  with  eight  ladies  in  the  same  dress  with  the 
former :  next  came  thirty  gentlewomen,  attendants  to  the 
ladies  of  honour;  they  were  on  horseback,  dressed  In 
silks  and  velvet ,  and  the  cavalcade  was  closed  by  the 
lione*guardt 


A  longer  course  of  scaffolding  is  doubtless 
more  expensive  than  a  shorter;  but  it  is  hoped 
that  the  time  is  now  pa.st,  when  any  design  was 
received  or  rejected  according  to  the  money  that 
it  would  cost  Magnificence  cannot  be  chcap^ 
for  what  is  cheap  cannot  be  magnilirenL     The 


This  pompous  procession  being  arrived  in  FencbBrch- 
8t''eet,  ihe  cjueen  slopped  at  a  Iwautiful  pai;eamcr->»d-  d 
wiih-children  In  men  antilc  habics;  who  ctingraiulaieJ 
her  majt'siy  upon  the  joyful  occasion  ofher  happy  dJiirai 
in  the  city. 

Theme  she  proceeded  tfi  Oracechurch  corner,  where 
was  creciod  a  very  matrnificfiii  pageant,  at  llie  exptn>i 
of  the  cnmmny  of  Anseatic  merchants,  in  which  »a« 
re|)rescniod  mount  Parnassus,  with  the  fountain  if 
Helic  'n,  of  white  marble,  out  of  which  aroMi  four  sprme* 
nlxjui  four  fori  high,  centering  at  the  top  in  a  small  j:!!.  b^, 
from  whence  is.sued  plenty  of  Rhenish  wine  till  i.iih:. 
On  the  mount  sat  Apolln,  at  his  ft:et  was  Calliope,  and 
beneath  were  the* rest  of  the  Muses,  surrounding  the 
maiiu,  and  {)laying  ui>on  a  variety  of  mu«icaJ  in^xni- 
me  Ills,  at  whose  feet  were  in-'cribcd  several  epigrami 
s^uitj-d  to  the  occasion,  In  letters  of  gold. 

Iter  majesty  then  proceeded  to  Lcadenhall,  where 
stood  a  pageant,  representing  a  hill  encompassed  wub 
red  and  white  roses  ;  and  above  it  was  a  golden  stump, 
upon  which  a  while  falcon,  de.->cending  from  above, 
perched,  and  was  quickly  followed  by  an  angel,  who 
put  a  crown  of  gold  upon  his  head.  A  liule  lower  oo 
the  hillock  sat  St.  Anne,  surrounded  by  her  profcny, 
one  of  whom  made  an  oration,  in  which  was  a  wish  that 
her  majesty  might  prove  extremely  prolific 

The  procession  then  advanced  to  the  conduH  in  Coni« 
hill ;  where  the  graces  sat  enthroned,  with  a  fbuotain 
before  them,  incessantly  discharging  wine ;  and  under- 
neath, a  poet,  who,  described  the  qualities  peculiar  to 
ea«h  of  these  amiable  deities,  and  presented  the  qae«a 
with  their  several  gifls. 

The  cavalcade  thence  proceeded  to  a  great  condak  thai 
stood  opposite  to  Mercers-hall  in  Cheapside,  and  upoa 
that  occasion  was  painted  with  a  variety  of  emblems,  and 
durine  the  solemnity  and  remaining  part  of  the  day.  nm 
with  different  sorts  of  wine,  for  the  entertainment  of  Uw 
populace. 

At  the  end  of  Wood-street,  the  standard  there  was 
finely  embellished  with  royal  portraitures  and  a  number 
of  flags  on  which  were  painted  coats  of  arms  and  tro- 
phies, and  above  was  a  concert  of  vocal  and  iostrumeo 
tal  music. 

At  the  upper  end  of  Cheapside  was  the  alderman^ 
station,  where  the  recorder  addressed  tlie  queen  in  a 
very  elegant  oration,  and  in  the  name  of  the  citisens. 
presented  hor  with  a  thouMind  raarla  in  a  purse  of  gohi 
tissue,  which  her  majesty  very  grscefully  received. 

At  a  smalt  distance,  by  Cheapside  conduit  was  a  page 
ant,  in  which  were  seated  Minerva,  Juno,  and  Venus; 
before  whom  stood  the  god  Mercury ;  who   in  thek 
names,  presented  the  queen  a  golden  apple. 

At  St.  Paul's  gate  there  was  a  fine  pageant,  in  which 
sat  three  ladies,  richly  dressed,  with  each  a  chaplet  on 
her  head,  and  a  tablet  in  her  hand,  containing  Latin  in 
Bcripiions. 

At  the  east  of  St.  PauPs  cathedral,  the  queen  was  en 
tertained  bv  some  of  the  scholars  belonging  to  St.  Paul's 
school,  with  verses  in  praise  of  the  king  ana  her  majesty, 
with  which  she  seemed  highly  delighted. 

Thence  proceeding  to  Ludgatc,  which  was  finely  de- 
corated, her  majesty  was  entertained  with  several  soags 
adapted  to  the  occasion,  sung  in  concert  by  men  and 
buys  upon  the  leads  over  the  gate. 

At  the  end  of  Shoe-lane,  in  Fleet-street,  a  handsome 
tower  with  four  turrets  was  erected  upon  tne  coitduit,  in 
each  of  which  stood  one  of  the  cardinal  vinuejt,  with  thnr 
several  symbols ;  who  addressing  tliemselves  to  the 
queen,  promised  they  would  never  leave  her,  but  be 
always  hor  constant  auendants.  Within  the  tower  was 
an  excellent  concert  of  music,  and  the  conduit  all  the 
while  ran  with  various  sorts  ol^wine. 

At  Teiuple-bar  she  was  again  entertained  with  songs, 
sung  in  concert  by  a  choir  of  men  and  bovs ;  and  having 
from  thence  proceeded  to  Westminster,  she  returned  ths 
lord  mayor  thanks  for  his  good  offices,  and  those  of  the 
citizens,'  that  day.  The  day  after,  the  lord  major,  alde^ 
men,  and  sheriffs,  assisted  at  the  coronation,  which  wa« 
performed  with  great  splendour.  SUnt^a  Jhtnals, 

Note.— The  same  historian  informs  us,  that  Queen  Ell 
zabeth  passed  in  the  like  maimer,  through  the  c^ft  ta 
her  coronation. 
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fnoney  that  is  bo  spent  is  spent  at  home,  and  the 
king  will  receive  again  what  he  lays  out  on  the 
pleasure  of  his  people.  Nor  is  it  to  he  omitted, 
that  if  the  cost  be  considered  as  expended  by  the 
public,  much  more  will  be  saved  than  lost ;  for 
the  excessive  prices  at  which  windows  and  tops 
of  houses  are  now  let,  will  be  abated,  not  only 
greater  numbera  will  be  admitted  to  the  show, 
bat  each  will  come  at  a  cheaper  rate. 

Some  regulations  are  necessar^^whatever  track 
be  chosen.  The  scafibld  ought  to  be  raised  at 
least  four  feet,  with  raUs  hish  enough  to  support 
the  standards,  and  yet  so  low  as  not  to  hmder 
the  view. 

It  would  add  much  to  the  gratification  of  the 
people,  if  the  horse-guards  by  which  all  our  pro- 


cessions have  been  of  lato  encumbered,  and  ren- 
dered dangerous  to  the  multitude,  were  to  be  left 
behind  at  the  coronation  ;  and  if  contrary  to  the 
desires  of  the  people,  the  procession  must  pass 
in  the  old  track,  that  the  number  of  foot  soldiera 
be  diminished  ;  since  it  cannot  but  ofiend  evexy 
Englishman  to  see  troops  of  soldiers  placed  be^ 
tween  him  and  his  sovereign,  as  if  they  were  the 
most  honourable  of  the  people,  or  the  king  re- 
quired guards  to  secure  his  person  from  his 
subjects.  As  their  station  makes  them  think 
themselves  important,  their  insolence  is  always 
such  as  may  be  expected  from  servile  authority ; 
and  the  impatience  of  the  people,  under  such 
immediate  oppression,  always  produces  quarrels, 
tumults,  ana  mischieC 


PREFACE 


TO   THE 


ARTISTS'  CATALOGUE,  FOR  1762. 


The  public  may  justly  require  to  be  informed 
of  the  nature  and  extent  of  every  design,  for 
which  the  favour  of  the  public  is  openly  solicited. 
The  artists,  who  were  themselves  the  first  pro- 
iectors  of  an  exhibition  in  this  nation,  and  who 
have  now  contributed  to  the  following  catalogue, 
think  it  therefore  necessary  to  explain  their  pur- 
pose, and  justify  their  conduct.  An  exhibition 
of  the  works  of  art,  being  a  spectacle  new  in  this 
kingdom,  has  raised  various  opinions  and  con- 
jectures among  those  who  are  unacouainted  with 
the  practice  in  foreign  nations.  Tnose  who  set 
out  their  performances  to  general  view,  have 
been  too  often  considered  as  the  rivals  of  each 
other,  as  men  actuated,  if  not  by  avarice,  at  least 
by  vanity,  and  contending  for  superiority  of  fame, 
though  not  for  a  pecuniary  prize:  it  cannot  be 
denied  or  doubted,  that  all  who  oner  themselves 
to  criticism  are  desirous  of  praise ;  this  desire  is 
not  only  innocent,  but  virtuous,  while  it  is  unde- 
based  by  artifice,  and  unpolluted  by  envy ;  and 
of  envy  or  artifice  these  men  can  never  be  ac- 
cused, who,  already  enjoying  all  the  honours  and 
profits  of  their  profession,  are  content  to  stand 
candidates  for  public  notice,  with  genius  yet  un- 
experienced, and  diligence  yetunrewardea ;  who, 
without  any  hope  of  increasing  their  own  repu- 
tation or  interest,  expose  their  names  and  their 
works  only  that  they  may  fiirnish  an  opportunity 
of  appearance  to  the  young,  the  diffident,  and 
the  neglected. 

The  purpose  of  this  exhibition  is  not  to  enrich 
the  artists,  but  to  advance  the  art :  the  eminent 
are  not  flattered  with  preference,  nor  the  obscure 
insulted  with  contempt ;  whoever  hopes  to  de- 


serve public  favour,  is  here  invited  to  display  ha 
merit. 

Of  the  price  put  upon  this  exhibition  some  ac« 
count  may  be  demanded.  Whoever  sets  his 
work  to  be  shown,  naturally  desires  a  multitude 
of  spectators ;  but  his  desire  defeats  its  own  end, 
when  spectators  assemble  in  such  numbers  as  to 
obstruct  one  another.  Though  we  are  far  from 
wishing  to  diminish  the  pleasures,  or  depreciute 
the  sentiments,  of  any  class  of  the  community, 
we  know,  however,  what  every  one  knows,  that 
all  cannot  be  judges  or  purchasers  of  works  of 
art ;  yet  we  have  already  found  by  experience, 
that  all  are  desirous  to  see  an  exhibition.  When 
the  terms  of  admission  were  low,  our  room  was 
thronged  with  such  multitudes  as  made  access 
dangerous,  and  frightened  away  those  whose  ap- 
probation was  most  desired. 

Yet,  because  it  is  seldom  believed  that  money 
is  got  but  for  the  love  of  money,  we  shall  tell  the 
use  which  we  intend  to  make  of  our  expected 
profits. 

Many  artislB  of  great  abilities  are  unable  to 
sell  their  works  for  their  due  pricej  to  remove 
this  inconvenience,  an  annual  sale  will  be  a|>» 
pointed,  to  which  every  man  may  send  his  works, 
and  send  them  if  he  will,  without  his  name. 
These  works  will  be  reviewed  by  the  oommitte* 
that  conduct  the  exhibition.  A  price  will  be 
secretly  set  on  every  piece,  and  registered  by  the 
secretary.  If  the  piece  exposed  is  sold  for  more, 
the  whole  price  shall  be  tne  artistes  ,*  but  if  the 
purchasers  value  it  at  less  than  the  committee^ 
the  artist  shall  be  j)aid  the  deficiency  from  tho 
profits  of  the  exhibition. 


OPINIONS  ON  QUESTIONS  OP  LAW. 


mOM   B08WBL1  8  LIFE  OW  JOHNSON. 


ON  SCHOOL  CHASTISEMENT. 

I A  SCHOOLMASTER  in  Scotland,  was  in  1773, 
by  a  court  of  inferior  jurisdiction,  deprived  of  his 
office,  for  being  somewhat  severe  in  the  chastise- 
ment of  his  scholars.  The  Court  of  Session, 
considering  it  to  be  dangerous  to  the  interest  of 
learning  and  education  to  lessen  the  dignity  of 
teachers,  and  make  them  afraid  of  too  indulgent 
parents,  instigated  by  the  complaints  of  their 
children,  restored  him.  His  opponent  appealed 
to  the  House  of  Lords,  where  Mr.  Boswell  was 
his  counsel.  On  this  occasion,  Dr.  Johnson 
dictated  the  following  paper  to  Mr.  Boswell,  as 
some  assistance  to  Mr.  R  in  his  address  to  the 
Lords.] 

"The  charge  is,  that  this  schoolmaster  has 
used  immoderate  and  cruel  correction.  Correc- 
tion, in  itself,  is  not  cruel :  children,  being  not 
reasonable,  can  be  governed  only  by  fear.  To 
impress  this  fear,  is  therefore  one  of  the  first 
duties  of  those  who  have  the  care  of  children. 
It  is  the  duty  of  a  parent ;  and  has  never  been 
thought  inconsistent  with  parental  tenderness. 
It  is  the  duty  of  a  master,  who  is  in  his  highest 
exaltation  when  he  is  loco  parentis.  Yet,  as 
flood  thin^  become  evil  by  excess,  correction, 
hy  being  immoderate,  may  become  cruel.  But 
when  is  correction  immoderate  7  When  it  is 
more  frequent  or  more  severe  than  is  required 
dd  monendum  et  docendum^  for  reformation  and 
instruction.  No  severity  is  cruel  which  obsti- 
nacy makes  necessary ;  for  the  greatest  cruelty 
would  be  to  desist,  and  leave  the  scholar  too 
careless  for  instruction,  and  too  much  hardctied 
for  reproof.  Locke,  in  his  Treatise  of  Education, 
mentions  a  mother,  with  applause,  who  whipped 
an  infant  eight  times  before  she  had  subdued  it: 
lor  had  she  stopped  at  the  seventh  act  of  correc- 
tion, her  daughter,  says  he,  would  have  been 
rained.  The  degrees  of  obstinacy  in  youn?: 
minds,  are  very  diflTerent ;  as  different  must  be 
the  degrees  of  persevering  severity.  A  stubborn 
scholar  must  oe  corrected  till  he  is  subdur:d. 
The  discipline  of  a  school  is  military.  There 
must  be  either  unbounded  license,  or  absolute 
authority.  The  master,  who  punishes,  not  only 
consults  the  future  happiness  of  him  who  is  the 
immediate  subject  of  correction,  but  he  propa- 
gates obedience  through  the  whole  school ;  and 
establishes  regularity  by  exemplary  jusiioe.  The 
victorious  obstinacy  of  a  single  boy  would  make 
his  future  endeavours  of  reformation  or  instruc- 
tion totally  ineffectual.  Obstinacy,  therefore, 
must  never  be  victorious.  Yet,  it  is  well  known 
that  there  sometimes  occurs  a  sullen  and  hardy 
resolution,  that  lani^hs  at  all  common  piniish- 
ment,  and  bids  doliance  to  all  cominMii  ilrurors 
of  pain.  Corrections  must  ho  pro|Kirtioiiato  to 
occasions.  The  flexible  will  bo  rcf^)rmcil  by 
gentle  discipline,  and  tlie  refractory  must  be  sub- 


dued by  harsher  methods.  The  degrees  of  sAo 
lastic,  as  of  military  punishment,  no  stated  rules 
can  ascertain.     It  must  be  enforced  till  it  over" 
powers  temptation ;    till  stubbomne^    becon» 
flexible,  and  perverseness  regular.     Custom  and 
re;ison  have,  indeed,  set  ^ome  bounds  to  Bcho- 
las  tic  penalties.     The  schoolmaster  inflicts  do 
capital  punishments  |  nor  enforces  his  edicts  K 
either  death  or  mutilation.     The  civil  law  haut 
wisely  determined,  that  a  master  who  strikes  at 
a  scholar*s  eye  shall  be  considered  as  criminal. 
But  punishments,  however  severe,  that  produce 
no  lasting  evil,  may  be  just  and  reasonable,  be- 
cause they  may  be  necessary.     Such  have  been 
the  punishments  used  by  the  respondenL    No 
scholar  has  gone  from  him  either  blind  or  lame, 
or  with  any  of  his  limbs  or  powers  injured  or  im- 
paired.    They  were  irregular,  and  he  punished 
them  :  they  were  obstinate,  and  he  enforced  ha 
punishment.    But  however  provoked,  he  never 
exceeded  the  limits  of  moderation,  for  he  inflicted 
nothing  beyond  present  pain  ;  and  how  much  of 
that  was  required,  no  man  is  so  little  able  to  de> 
termine  as  those  who  have  detennin«i  against 
him — the  parents  of  the  offenders.     It  has  been 
said,  thtlt  he  used  anprecedented  and  improper 
instruments  of  correction.     Of  this  accusation 
the  meaning  is  not  very  easy  to  be  found.    No 
instrument  of  correction  is  more  proper  than 
another,  but  as  it  is  better  adapted  to  produce 
present  pain  without  lasting  mischief!    whatever 
were  his  instruments,  no  lasting  mischief  has  en- 
sued :  and  therefore,  however  unusual,  in  hands 
so  cautious,  they  were  proper.    It  has  been  olv 
jected,  that  the  respondent  admits  the  charge  of 
cruelty,  by  producing  no  evidence  to  confute  iL 
Let  it  be  considered,  that  his  scholars  are  either 
dispersed  at  larffe  in  the  world,  or  continue  to  in- 
habit the  place  m  which  they  were  bred.    Those 
who  are  dispersed  cannot  be  found ;  those  who 
remain  are  tne  sons  of  his  prosecnters,  and  are 
not  likely  to  support  a  man  to  whom  their  fathers 
are  enemies.     It  it  be  supposed  that  the  enmity 
of  their  fathers  proves  the  justness  of  the  charge, 
it  must  be   considered   now    often  experience 
shows  us,  that  men  who  are  angry  on  one  ground 
will  accuse  on  another ;  with  how  little  kindness, 
in  a  town  of  low  trade,  a  man  who  lives  by  le:im- 
ing  is  regarded;  and  how  implicitly,  where  the 
inhabitants  are  not  very  rich,  a  rich  man  is  heark- 
ened to  and  followed.    In  a  place  like  Campbell- 
town,  it  is  easy  for  one  of  the  principal  inhabi- 
tants to  make  a  party.     It  is  easy  for  that  party 
to  heat  themselves  with  imaginary  grievances. 
It  is  easy  for  I  hem  to  oppress  a  man  poorer  tlian 
ihcmseh'cs ;  aud  natural  to  assert  the  dignity  of 
riclios,  by  p»^rsistin<j:  in  oppression.     The  arjii- 
inrnl  whicli  attempts  to  prove  the  improprieiv  of 
iT^Loring  him  to  tlic  school,  by  alleging  that  he 
has  lost  tlic  confidence  of  llie  people,  is  not  the 
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subject  of  juridical  consideration ;  for  he  is  to 
suffer,  if  he  must  suffer,  not  for  their  judgment, 
but  for  his  own  actions.  It  may  be  convenient 
for  them  to  have  another  master ;  but  it  is  a  con- 
venience of  their  own  makinfr>  It  would  be  like- 
wise convenient  for  him  to  find  another  school ; 
but  this  convenience  he  cannot  obtain.  The 
question  is  not  what  is  now  convenient,  but  what 
is  generally  rieht.  If  the  people  of  Campbelltown 
be  distressed  hj  the  restoration  of  the  respond- 
ent, tiiey  are  distressed  only  by  their  own  fault ; 
by  turbulent  passions  and  unreasonable  desires ; 
by  tyranny,  which  law  has  defeated,  and  by 
malice,  which  virtue  has  surmounted." 

[The  decree  of  the  Court  of  Session  was  re- 
versed in  the  House  of  Lords,  April  14,  1772, 
and  the  schoolmaster  consequently  deprived  of 
his  situation. 


OK  VICIOUS  INTROMISSION. 

[It  was  held  of  old,  and  continued  for  a  lon^ 
period  to  be  an  established  principle  in  Scotch 
law,  that  whoever  intermeddled  with  the  effects 
of  a  person  deceased,  without  the  interposition 
of  legal  authority  to  guard  against  embezzle- 
ment, should  be  subjected  to  pay  all  the  debts  of 
the  deceased,  as  having  been  guilty  of  what  was 
technically  called  vicious  intromission.  The 
Court  of  Session  had  gradually  relaxed  the 
strictness  of  this  principle,  where  the  interference 
proved  had  been  inconsiderable.  In  a  case  which 
came  before  that  Court,  in  1772,  Mr.  Boswell 
had  laboured  to  persuade  the  jud^^es  to  return  to 
the  ancient  law.  It  was  his  opinion  that  they 
ought  to  adhere  to  it,  but  he  eixhausted  all  his 
powers  of  reasoning  in  vain.  Dr.  Johnson 
thought  as  he  did,  and  in  order  to  assist  him  in 
his  application  to  the  Court  for  a  revision  and  al- 
teration of  the  judgment,  dictated  to  Mr.  Bos- 
well the  following  argument.] 

'*This,  we  are  told,  is  a  law  which  has  its 
force  only  from  the  long  practice  of  the  Court ; 
and  may,  therefore,  be  suspended  or  modified  as 
the  Court  shall  think  proper. 

"  Concerning  the  power  of  the  Court  to  make 
or  to  suspend  a  law,  we  have  no  intention  to  in- 
quire. It  is  sufficient  for  our  pufposo  tliat  every 
just  law  is  dictated  by  reason;  and  that  the 
practice  of  every  lc<;al  court  is  regulated  by 
equity.  It  is  the  quality  of  reason  to  be  invari- 
able and  constant ;  wad  of  equity,  to  give  to  one 
man  what,  in  the  same  case,  is  ^ven  to  another. 
The  advantage  which  humanity  derives  from 
law  is  this :  that  the  law  gives  every  man  a  rule 
of  action,  and  prescribes  a  mode  of  conduct 
which  shall  entitle  him  to  the  support  and  pro- 
tection of  society.  That  the  law  may  be  a  rule 
of  action,  it  is  necessary  that  it  be  known :  it  is 
necessary  that  it  be  permanent  and  stable.  *!rbe 
law  is  the  measure  of  civil  right :  but  if  the 
measure  be  changeable,  the  extent  of  the  thing 
measured  never  can  be  settled. 

*'  To  permit  a  law  to  be  modified  at  discretion, 
is  to  leave  the  community  without  law.  It  is  to 
withdraw  the  direction  of  that  public  wisdom, 
by  which  the  deficiences  of  private  understand- 
ing are  to  be  supplied.  It  is  to  suffer  the  raFh 
and  ignorant  to  act  at  discretion,  and  thcii  to 
depend  for  the  legality  of  that  action  on  the  sen- 
tence of  the  judge.  He  that  is  thus  govcrood, 
lives  not  by  law,  but  by  opinion :  not  by  a  cer- 
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tain  rule  to  which  he  can  apply  his  intention 
before  he  actS)  but  by  an  uncertain  and  variable 
opinion,  which  he  can  never  know  but  after  ne 
has  committed  the  act  on  which  that  opinion 
shall  be  passed.  He  lives  by  a  law  (if  a  law  it 
be)  which  he  can  never  know  before  he  has  of- 
fended it.  To  this  case  may  be  justly  applied 
that  important  principle,  misera  ett  servU^is  tibi 
jus  est  out  incogniium  mU  vagum.  If  intromis 
sion  be  not  criminal  till  it  exceeds  a  certain 
point,  and  that  point  be  unsettled,  and  conse 
quently  different  in  different  minds,  the  ri^ht 
of  intromission,  and  the  right  of  the  creditor 
arising  from  it,  are  all  jvra  vaga^  and,  by  con« 
sequence,  Are  iura  incognita  ;  and  the  result  can 
be  no  other  than  a  misera  servUuSy  an  uncer- 
tainty concerning  the  event  of  action,  a  servile 
dependance  on  private  opinion. 

"  It  may  be  urged,  ana  with  great  plausibilitT^ 
that  there  may  1m  intromission  without  fraud  | 
which,  however  true,  will  by  no  means  justify 
an  occasional  and  arbitrary  relaxation  of  the 
law.  The  end  of  law  is  protection  as  well  as 
vengeance.  Indeed,  vengeance  is  never  used 
but  to  strengthen  protection.  That  society  only 
is  well  governed,  where  life  is  freed  from  dan- 
ger, and  from  suspicion ;  where  possession  is  so 
sheltered  by  salutary  prohibitions,  that  violation 
is  prevented  more  frequently  than  punish^. 
Such  a  prohibition  was  this,  while  it  operated 
with  its  original  force.  The  creditor  of  the  de- 
ceased was  not  only  without  loss,  bnt  without 
fear.  He  was  not  to  seek  a  remedy  for  an  injury 
suffered ;  for  injury  was  warded  oC 

"As  tiie  law  nas  been  sometimes  administer^ 
ed,  it  lays  us  open  to  wounds,  because  it  is  ima- 
gined to  have  the  power  of  healing.  To  punish 
fraud  when  it  is  detected,  is  the  proper  art  of 
vindictive  justice :  but  to  prevent  frauds,  and 
make  punishment  unnecessary,  is  the  great  em- 
ployment of  legislative  wisdom.  To  permit  in- 
tromission, and  to  punish  fraud,  is  to  make  law 
no  better  than  a  pitfall.  To  tread  upon  the  brink 
is  cafe ;  but  to  come  a  step  further  is  destruction. 
But,  surely,  it  is  better  to  enclose  the  gulf,  and 
hinder  all  access,  than  by  encouraging  us  to  ad- 
vance a  little,  to  entice  us  afterwards  a  little  fur- 
ther, and  let  us  perceive  our  iblly  only  by  our 
destruction. 

"  As  law  supplies  the  weak  with  adventitious 
strength,  it  hkewise  enlightens  the  ignorant 
with  extrinsic  understanding.  Law  teaches  us 
to  know  when  we  commit  injury  and  when  wo 
suffer  it.  It  fixes  certain  marks  upon  actions^ 
by  which  we  are  admonished  to  do  or  to  forbear 
them.  Qui  sibi  bene  temperat  in  licitis^  says  one 
of  the  fathers,  nunquom  cadet  in  Ulietta,  He 
who  never  intromits  at  all,  will  never  intromit 
with  fraudulent  intentions. 

"The  relaxation  of  the  law  against  vicious 
intromission,  has  been  very  favourably  repre- 
sented by  a  great .  master  of  iurisprudence,* 
whose  words  have  been  exhibited  wiln  unneces- 
sary pomp,  and  seem  to  be  considered  as  irre- 
sistibly decisive.  The  great  moment  of  his  au- 
thority makes  it  necessary  to  examine  his  posi- 
tion. 'Some  ages  ago,  (says  he,)  before  the  fe- 
rocity of  the  inhabitants  of  tnis  part  of  tlic  island 
was  subdued,  the  utmost  severity  of  the  dvj] 
law  was  necessary,  to  restrain  individuals  from 

*  Lrifd  Kanic«,  in  hi»  *'  Uistoricii:  Law  Tracts  • 
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irfundering  each  other.  Thus,  the  man  who  in- 
temieddlM  irregularly  with  the  moveables  of  a 
person  deceafleo,  was  subjected  to  all  the  debts 
of  the  deceased  without  limitation.  This  makes 
a  branch  of  the  law  of  Scotland,  known  by  the 
name  of  vicious  intromivsUtn :  and  so  rigidly  was 
this  regulation  applied  in  our  Courts  of  Law, 
that  the  most  trifling  moveable  abstracted  mala 
ftdtf  subjected  the  intermeddler  to  the  foregoing 
consequences,  which  proved  in  many  instances 
a  most  rigorous  punishment  But  this  severity 
was  necessary,  in  order  to  subdue  the  undiscip- 
lined nature  of  our  people.  It  is  extremely  re- 
markable,  that  in  proportion  to  oar  improvement 
in  manners,  this  regulation  has  been  gradually 
softened  and  applied  by  our  Sovereign  Court 
with  a  sparing  hand.' 

*'  I  find  myself  under  the  necessity  of  observ- 
ing, that  this  learned  and  judicious  writer  has 
not  accurately  distin^uishea  the  deficiences  and 
demands,  of  the  difierent  conditions  of  human 
life,  which,  from  a  degree  of  savageness  and 
independence,  in  which  all  laws  are  vain,  passes, 
or  may  pass,  by  innumerable  gradations,  to  a 
state  of  reciprocal  benignity,  in  which  laws  shall 
be  no  longer  necessary.  Men  are  first  wild  and 
unsocial,  living  each  man  toliimself,  taking  from 
the  weak,  and  losing  to  the  strong.  In  their 
fiiBt  coalitions  of  society,  much  of  this  original 
savageness  is  retained.  Of  general  happiness, 
the  product  of  general  confidence,  there  is  yet 
no  thought.  Men  continue  to  prosecute  their 
own  advantages  by  the  nearest  way ;  and  the 
utmost  severity  of  the  civil  law  is  necessary  to 
restrain  individuals  from  plundering  each  other. 
The  restraints  then  necessary,  are  restraints 
from  plunder,  from  acts  of  public  violence,  and 
undisguised  oppression.  The  ferocity  of  our 
ancestors,  as  of  all  other  nations,  produced  not 
fraud,  but  rapine.  They  bad  not  yet  learned  to 
cheat,  and  attempted  only  to  rob.  As  manners 
grow  more  {K>lished,  with  the  knowledge  of 
ffood,  men  attain  likewise  dexterity  in  evil. 
Open  rapine  becomes  less  frequent,  and  violence 
gives  way  to  cunning.  Those  who  before  in- 
vaded pastures  and  stormed  houses,  now  begin 
to  enrich  themselves  by  unequal  contracts  and 
fraudulent  intromissions.  It  is  not  against  the 
violence  of  ferocity,  but  the  circumventions  of 
deceit,  that  this  law  was  framed ;  and  I  am 
afraid  the  increase  of  commerce,  and  the  inces- 
sant struggle  for  riches  which  commerce  excites, 
give  us  no  prospect  of  an  end  speedily  to  be  ex- 
pected of  artifice  and  fraud.  It  therefore  seems 
to  be  no  very  conclusive  reasoning,  which  con- 
nects those  two  propositions : — *  the  nation  is 
become  less  ferocious,  and  therefore  the  laws 
against  fraud  and  covin  shall  be  relaxed.* 

**  Whatever  reason  may  have  influenced  the 
Judges  to  a  relaxation  of  the  law,  it  was  not  that 
the  nation  was  grown  less  fierce ;  and,  I  am 
afraid,  it  cannot  be  affirmed,  that  it  is  grown 
less  fraudulent 

"Since  this  law  has  been  represented  as  ri- 
l^rously  and  unreasonably  penal,  it  seems  not 
improper  to  consider  what  are  the  conditions 
and  qualities  that  make  the  justice  or  propriety 
of  a^nal  law. 

**  To  make  a  penal  law  reasonable  and  just, 
two  conditions  are  necessary,  and  two  proper. 
It  is  necessary  that  the  law  should  be  adequate 
to  its  end;  that,  if  it  bo  observed,  it  shaltpre-. 


vent  the  evil  against  which  it  is  directad.  It  iSp 
secondly,  necessary  that  the  end  of  the  law  be 
of  such  importance  as  to  deserve  the  security  of 
a  penal  sanction.  The  other  conditions  of  a 
penal  law,  which,  though  not  absolutely  neces- 
sary, are  to  a  very  high  degree  fit,  are,  that  to 
the  moiial  violation  of  the  law  there  are  manj 
temptations,  and  that  of  the  physical  obaenrance 
there  is  great  facihty. 

"All  these  conditions  apparently  concur  to 
justify  the  law  which  we  are  now  considering. 
Its  end  is  the  security  of  property,  and  property 
very  often  of  great  value.  The  method  by  whicd 
it  effects  the  security  is  efficacious,  because  it 
admits  in  its  original  rigour,  no  gradations  of  in- 
jury ;  but  keeps  ^ilt  and  innocence  apart,  by  a 
distinct  and  definite  hmitation.  He  that  intro- 
mits, is  criminal ;  he  that  intromits  not,  is  inno- 
cent Of  the  two  secondarjr  considerations  it 
cannot  be  denied  thaCt  both  are  in  our  &vour. 
The  temptation  to  intromit  is  frequent  and 
strong :  so  strong  and  so  frequent,  as  to  reqinrp 
the  utmost  activity  of  justice,  and  vigilance  of 
caution,  to  withstand  its  prevalence;  and  the 
method  1^  which  a  man  may  entitle  himself  to 
legal  intromission,  is  so  open  and  so  fadle,  that 
to  neglect  it  is  a  proof  of  fraudulent  intention : 
for  why  should  a  man  omit  to  do  (but  for  rea- 
sons which  he  will  not  confess)  that  which  he 
can  do  so  easily,  and  that  which  he  knows  to  be 
required  by  the  law  ?  If  temptation  were  rare^ 
a  penal  law  might  be  deemed  unnecessary.  If 
the  duty  enjoined  by  the  law  were  of  difficult 
performance,  omission,  though  it  could  not  be 
justified,  might  be  pitied.  But  in  the  present 
case,  neither  equity  nor  compassion  operate 
against  it.  A  useful,  a  necessary  law  is  broken, 
not  only  without  a  reasonable  motive,  but  with 
all  the  inducements  to  obedience  that  can  be  de- 
rived from  safety  and  facility. 

"I  therefore  return  to  my  original  positioa, 
that  a  law,  to  have  its  eflects,  must  be  perma- 
nent and  stable.  It  may  be  said  in  the  langiia^fe 
of  the  schools.  Lex  non  recipit  mqjua  ei  msntu,-^ 
we  may  have  a  law,  or  we  may  have  no  law,  but 
we  cannot  have  half  a  law.  We  must  either 
have  a  rule  of  action,  or  be  permitted  to  act  by 
discretion  and  Vy  chance.  Deviations  from  the 
law  must  be  uniformly  punished,  or  no  man  can 
be  certain  when  he  shall  be  safe. 

"That  from  the  rigour  of  the  original  institu- 
tion this  court  has  sometimes  departed,  cannot 
be  denied.  But  as  it  is  evident  that  such  devi- 
ations as  they  make  law  uncertain,  make  life 
unsafe,  I  hope,  that  the  wisdom  of  our  anceston 
will  be  treated  with  due  reverence:  and  that 
consistent  and  steady  decisions  wiQ  furnish  the 
people  with  a  rule  oi  action,  and  leave  fraud  and 
fraudulent  intromissions  no  future  hope  of  im 
punity  or  escape." 


ON  LAT-FATRONAOE  IN  THE  CHURCH 
OF  SCOTLAND. 

[GLoestion — ^Whether  the  claim  of  lay-patrons 
to  present  ministereto  parishes  be  well  founded: 
and  supposing  it  to  be  well  founded,  whether  it 
ought  to  be  exercised  without  the  concuirenca 
of  the  people?— Written  in  1773.] 

''Against  the  right  of  patrons  is  commonly 
opposed,  by  the  infenor  judicatures,  the  plea  of 
conscience.    Their  conscience  tells  ^em,  tbat 
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the  people  ongfat  to  choofle  their  pastor:  their 
conscience  tells  them,  that  they  ought  not  to  im- 
pose upon  a  congregation  a  minister  ungrateful 
and  unacceptable  to  his  auditors.  Conscience 
is  nothing  more  than  a  conviction  felt  by  our- 
selves of  something  to  be  done,  or  something  to 
be  avoided :  and  in  questions  of  simple  unper- 
plezed  morality,  conscience  is  very  often  a  guide 
that  may^be  trusted.  But  before  conscience  can 
determine,  the  state  of  the  question  is  supposed 
to  be  completely  known..  In  questions  of  law, 
or  of  fact,  conscience  is  very  often  confounded 
with  opinion.  No  man's  conscience  can  tell  him 
the  ri^nts  of  another  man ;  they  must  be  known 
by  rational  investigation  or  historical  inquiry. — 
Opinion,  which  he  that  holds  it  may  call  his  con- 
science, may  teach  some  men  that  religion  would 
be  promoted,  and  quiet  preserved,  by  granting 
to  tne  people  universally  the  choice  of  their  mi- 
nisters^ tfut  it  is  a  conscience  very  ill  informed 
that  violates  the  rights  of  one  man,  for  the  cen- 
venience  of  another.  Religion  cannot  be  pro- 
moted by  injustice :  and  it  was  never  yet  found 
that  a  popular  election  was  veiy  quietly  trans- 
acted. 

**  That  justice  would  be  violated  by  transfer- 
ring to  the  people  the  right  of  patronage,  is  ap- 
parent to.  all  wno  know  whence  that  right  had 
Its  original.  The  right  of  patronage  was  not  at 
first  a  privil^e  torn  by  power  from  unresisting 
poverty.  It  is  not  an  authority  at  first  usurped 
in  times  of  ignorance,  and  established  only  by 
succession  ami  by  precedents.  It  is  not  a  grant 
capriciously  made  from  a  higher  tyrant  to  a 
lower.  It  is  a  right  dearly  purchased  by  the 
first  possessors,  and  justly  intierited  by  those  that- 
succe#d  them.  When  Christianity  was  esta- 
blish^l  in  this  island,  a  regular  mode  of  worship 
was  prescribed.  Public  worship  requires  a  pub- 
Tic  place ;  and  the  proprietors  of  hinds,  as  they 
were  converted,  buut  cnurches  for  their  families 
and  their  vassals.  For  the  maintenance  of 
ministers  they  settled  a  certain  portion  of  their 
Fands;  and'  a  district,  throu^  which  each  mi- 
nister was  required  to  extend  his  care,  was,  by 
that  circumscription,  constituted  a  parish.  This 
n  a  position  so  generally  rcceivedf  in  England, 
that  the  extent  of  a  manor  and  of  a  pariSi  are 
re^larly  received  for  each  other.  The  churches 
which  the  proprietors  of  lands  had  thus  built  and 
thus  endowed,  they  justly  thought  themselves 
entitled  to  provide  with  ministers;  and  where 
the  episcopal  government  prevails,  the  bishop 
has  no  power  to  reject  a  man  nominated  by  tiie 
patron,  but  for  some  crime  that  might  exclude 
Kim  from  the  priesthood.  For  the  endowment 
of  the  church  being  the  gift  of  the  landlord,  he 
was  consequently  at  liberty  to  eive  it  according 
to  his  choice,  to  any  man  capable  of  performing 
the  holy  offices..  The  people  did  not  diooso 
him,  because  the  people  did  not  pay  Mm. 

"  We  hear  it  sometimes  urged,  tnat  this  original 
right  is  passed  out  of  memory,  and  is  obliterated 
and  obscured  by  many  translations  of  property 
and  changes  of  government;  that  scarce  any 
church  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  heirs  of  the 
builders ;  and  that  the  present  persons  have  en- 
tered subsequently  upon  the  pretended  rights  by 
a  thousand  accidental  and  unknown  causes. — 
Much  of  this,  perhaps,  is  true.  But  how  is  the 
riffht  of  patronage  extinguished  7  If  the  right 
lOilowed  the  lands,  it  is  possessed  by  the  same 


equity  by  which  the  lands  are  possessed.  It  ij, 
in  enect,  part  of  the  manor,  and  protected  by 
the  same  laws  witti  every  other  pnvilege.  Let 
us  suppose  an  estate  forfeited  by  treason,  and 

£  anted  by  the  Crown  to  a  new  lamily.  With 
e  lands  were  forfeited  all  the  rights  appendant 
to  those  lands ;  by  the  same  power  that  grants 
the  lands,  the  rights  also  are  granted.  The  right 
lost  to  the  patron  falls  not  to  the  people,  but  is 
either  retained  by  the  Crown,  or,  what  to  the 
people  is  the  same  thing,  is  by  the  Crown  given 
away.  Let  it  change  hands  ever  so  oHen,  it  is 
possessed  by  him  that  receives  it  with  the  same 
right  as  it  was  conveyed.  It  may,  indeed,  like 
all  our  possessions,  be  forcibly  seized  or  fraudu- 
lently obtained.  But  no  injury  is  still  done  to 
the  people ;  for  what  they  never  had,  they  have 
never  lost.  Caius  may  usurp  the  right  of  Titius, 
but  neither  Caius  nor  Titius  injure  the  people ; 
and  no  man^s  conscience,  however  tender  or 
however  active,  can  prompt  him  to  restore  what 
may  be  proved  to  have  been  never  taken  away. 
Supposing,  what  I  think  cannot  be  proved,  that 
a  popular  election  of  ministers  were  to  be  de- 
sired, our  desires  are  not  the  measure  of  equity. ' 
It  were  to  be  desired  that  power  should  be  only 
in  the  hands  of  the  merciful,  and  riches  in  the 
possession  of  the  generous ;  but  the  law  must 
leave  both  riches  and  power  where  it  finds  them ; 
and  must  often  leave  riches  with  the  covetous, 
and  power  with  the  cruel.  Convenience  may 
be  a  rule  in  little  things,  where  no  other  rule  has 
been*  established.  But  as  the  great  end  of  go- 
vernment is  to  give  every  man  his  own,  no  in- 
convenience is  greater  than  that  of  making  right 
uncertain.  Nor  is  any  man  more  an  enemy  to 
public  peace,  than  he  who  fills  weak  heads  with 
imaginary  claims,  and  breaks  the  series  of  civil 
subordination,  by  inciting  the  lower  classes  of 
mankind  to  encroach  upon  the  higher. 

**  Having  thus  shown  that  the  right  of  patron- 
age, being  originally  purchased,  mi^  be  legally 
transferred,  and  that  it  is  now  in  tne  hanas  of 
lawful  possessors,  at  least  as  certainly  as  any 
other  right : — we  have  Tefl  the  advocates  of  the 
people  no  other  plea  than  that  of  convenience. 
Let  us,  therefore,  now  consider  what  the  people 
would  really  gain  bya  general  abolition  of  the 
right  of  patronage.     What  is  most  to  be  desired 
by  such  a  change  is,  that  the  country  should  be 
supplied  with  better  ministers.    But  why  should 
we  suppose  that  the  parish  will  make  a  wiser 
choice  tnan  the  patron  ?  If  we  suppose  mankind 
actuated  by  interestj  the  patron  is  more  likely  to 
choose  with  caution,  because  he  will  sufier  mort 
by  choosing  wrong.    By  the  deficiencies  of  his 
minister,  or  by  his  vices,  he  is  equally  of&nded 
with  the  rest  of  the  congregation  ;  but  he  will 
have  this  reason  more  to  lament  them,  that  they 
will  be  imputed  to  his  absurdity  or  corruption. 
The  qualincations  of  a  minister  are  well  known 
to  be  learning  and  piety.    Of  his  learning  the  - 
patron  is  probably  the  only  jtidse  in  the.  pariah; 
and  of  his  piety  not  less  a  jud^e  than  others^; 
and  is  more  likely  to  inquire  nunutely  and  ^li- 
gently  before  be  gives  a  presentation,  than  one 
of  the  paroohial  rabble,  whK>  can  give  nothing 
but  a  vote.    It  may  be  urged,  that  though  the 
parish  mi^ht  not  choose  better  ministers,  they 
would  at  least  choose  ministers  whom  they  like 
better,  nnd  who  would  therefore  officiate  with 
greater  efficacy.    That  ignorance  and  perverse- 
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IMS88  should  alwa]r8  obtain  what  they  like,  was 
neror  considered  as  the  end  of  government ;  of 
which  it  is  the  great  and  standing  benefit,  that 
the  wise  see  for  che  simple,  and  the  rcf^ular  act 
for  the  capricious.    But  that  this  argument  sup- 
poses the  people  capable  of  judging,  and  reso- 
lute to  act  according  to  their  beat  judgments, 
though  this  be  sufficiently  absurd,  it  is  not  all  its 
absurdity.     It  supposes  not  only  wisdom,  but 
unanimity  in  those,  who  upon  no  other  occasions 
flu*e  unanimous  or  wise.     If  by  some  strange 
concurrence  all  the  voices  of  a  parish  should 
unite  in  the  choice  of  any  single  man,  though  I 
could  not  charge  the  patron  with  injustice  for 
presenting  a  minister,  I  should  censure  him  as 
tinUnd  and  injudicious..    But  it  is  evident,  that 
as  in  all  other  popular  elections,  there  will  be 
contrariety  of  judgment  and  acrimony  of  passion, 
a  parish  upon  every  vacancy  would  break  into 
factions,  and  the  contest  for  the  choice  of  a 
minister  would  set  neighbours  at  variance,  and 
bring  discord  into  families.     The  minister  would 
be  taught  all  the  arts  of  a  candidate,  would  flat^ 
ter  some,  and  bribe  others ;  and  the  electors,  as 
in  all  other  cases,  would  call  for  holidays  and 
alo,  and  break  the  heads  of  each  other  during 
the  jollity  of  the  canvass.    The  time  must,  how- 
ever, come  at  last,  when  one  ofthe  factions  must 
prevail,  and  one  of  the  ministers  get  possession 
of  the  church.    On  what  terms  does  he  enter 
ilpon  his  ministry  bnt  those  of  enmity  with  half 
his  parish?     By  what  prudence  or  what  dili- 
gence can  he  hope  to  conciliate  the  affections  of 
3iat  party  by  whose  defeat  he  has  obtained  his 
living?     Every  man  who  voted  against  him  will 
enter  the  church  with  hanging  head  and  down- 
cast eyes,  afraid  to  encounter  that  neighbour  by 
whose  vote  and  influence  he  has  been  overpow- 
ered.    He  will  hate  his  neighbour  for  opposing 
him^and  his  minister  for  having  prospered  by 
the  opposition;  and  as  he  will  never  see  him 
hut  With  pain,  he  will  never  soc  him  but  with 
hatred.     Of  a  minister  presented  by  the  patron, 
the  parish  has  seldom  any  thing  worse  to  say 
than  that  they  do  not  know  him.     Of  a  minister 
chosen  by  a  popular  contest,  all  those  who  do 
not  favour  him,  have  nursed  up  in  their  bosoms 
principles  of  hatred  and  reasons  of  rejection. — 
Anger  is  excited   principally  by  pride.      The 
pride  of  a  common  man  is  very  little  exaspe- 
rated by  the  supposed  usurpation  of  an  acknow- 
ledged superior.    He  bears  only  his  little  share 
of  a  general  evil,  and  suffers  in  common  with  the 
whole  parish;  but  when  the  contest  is  between 
oquals,  the  defeat  has  many  aggravations,  and 
he  that  is  defeated  by  his  next  neighbour,  Ls  sel- 
dom satisfied  without  some  revenge ;  and  it  is 
hard  to  say  what  bitterness  of  malignity  would 

Erevail  in  a  parish  where  these  elections  should 
appen  to  be  frequent,  and  the  enmity  of  oppo- 
sition should  be  rekindled  before  it  had  cooled.." 
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pn  1776,  in  the  course  of  a  contested  election 
for  the  borough  of  Dumfermline,  one  of  the 
Agents  for  a  candidate  who  was  charged  with 
having  been  unfaithful  to  his  employer,  and  with 
having  deserted  to  the  opposite  parly  for  a  pecu- 
Dwry  reward,  attacked  very  rudely  in  a  news- 
paper the  Rev.  Mr.  James  Thomson,  one  of  tlie 


ministers  of  that  place  on  accoant  of  a  BUptHiiitMl 
al fusion  to  him  m  one  of  his  sermona.  TJpoii 
this  the  minister,  on  a  subsequent  Sunday, 
raigned  him  by  name  fh>m  the  pulpit  with 
severity ;  and  the  agent,  after  the  sermon 
over,  rose  up  and  asked  the  minister  al<Hid, 
"What  bribe  he  had  received  for  telling  so  man  jr 
lies  from  the  chair  of  verity  ?**  The  persoa  ar- 
raigned, and  his  father  and  brother,  who  also 
had  a  share  both  of  the  reproof  ftom  the  pofpit, 
and  in  the  retaliation,  brought  an  action  against 
Mr.  Thomson,  in  the  Court  of  Session,  for  de- 
famation and  damac^cs,  and  the  court  decided 
against  the  reverend  defendant.  Dr.  JFohnsoa 
was  satisfied  that  this  iudgment  was  wron?,  and 
dictated  to  Mr.  Boswell,  who  was  one  of  Tne  de- 
fendant's counsel,  the  following  aigumeot  in  con- 
futation of  it} 

"  Of  the  censure  pronounced  from  the  pulpit, 
our  determination  must  be  formed,  as  in  oAter 
cases,  by  a  consideration  of  the  act  it8<^  and 
the  particular  cihrumstances  with  which  it  is  in- 
vested. 

'*The  right  of  censure  and  rebuke  seems  ne- 
cessarily appendant  to  the  pastoral  office.  He^ 
to  whom  the  care  of  a  congregation  is  entrusted, 
is  considered  as  the  shepherd  of  a  flock,  as  the 
teacher  of  a  school,  as  tne  father  of'  a  fajnily. — 
As  a  shepherd  tending  not  his  own  sheep^  but 
those  of  his  master,  he  is  answerable  for  those 
that  stray,  and  that  lose  themselves  by  strayinA 
But  no  man  can  be  answerable  for  losses  whidi 
he  has  not  power  to  prevent,,  or  fbr  vagiancy 
which  he  has  not  authority  to  restrain.. 

"  As  a  teacher  giving  instruction  for  wages^ 
and  liable  to  reproach,  if  those  whom  he  nn- 
dertakes  to  inform  make  no  proiicifency,  he  must 
have  the  power  of  enforcing  attendance,  of 
awakening  negligence,  and  repressing  cootra* 
diction. 

"As  a  father,  he  possesses  the  paternal  au- 
thority of  admonition,  rebuke,  and  punishment 
He  cannot,  without  reducing  bis  office  to  an 
empty  name,  be  hindered  from  the  exernse  of 
any  practice  necessary  to  stimulate  the  idle,  to 
reform  the  vicious,  to  check  the  petulant,  and 
correct  the  stubborn. 

"  If  wc  inquire  into  the  practice  of  the  primi^ 
tive  church,  we  shall,  I  believe,  find  the  ministers 
of  the  word  exercising  the  whole  authority  oC 
this  complicated  character..  We  shall  find  toem 
not  only  encouraging  the  good  by  exhortation, 
but  terrifying  the  widied  by  reproof  and  denun 
ciation.  In  the  earliest  ages  ofthe  church,  while 
religion  \i'as  yet  pure  from  secular  advantages, 
the  punishment  of  sinners  was  public  censure, 
and  open  penance :  penalties  inflicted  merely  by 
ecclesiastical  authority,  at  a  time  when  the 
chun^h  had  yet  no  help  ffom  the  civil  power : 
white  the  hand  of  the  magistrate  lifted  only  the 
rod  of  persecution ;  and  when  governors  wen 
ready  to  afford  a  refuge  to  all  those  who  fled 
from  clerical  authority. 

^*  That  the  church,  therefore,  had  once  a  powei 
of  public  censure  is  evident,  because  that  power 
was  frequently  exercised.  That  it  borrowed 
not  its  power  from  the  civil  authority,  is  likewise 
certain,  because  civil  authority  was  at  that  time 
its  enemy^ 

*'  The  hour  came  at  length,  when,  afler  thrpe 
hundred  years  of  struggle  and  distress,  Truth 
took  possession  of  imperial  power,  and  the  ctril 
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laws  lent  their  aid  to  tibo  ecdetiastical  constito- 
tions.  The  magistrate  from  that  time  co-ope- 
rated with  the  priesti  and  clerical  sentences  were 
made  efficacious  by  secular  force.  But  the  state, 
when  it  came  to  the  assistance  of  the  church, 
bad  no  intention  to  diminish  its  authority. — 
Those  rebukes  and  those  censures  which  were 
lawful  before,  were  lawful  still.  But  thcv  had 
hitherto  operated  only  upon  voluntary  submis- 
sion. The  refractory  and  contemptuous  were  at 
first  in  no  danger  of  temporal  severities,  except 
what  they  might  suflfcr  from  the  reproaches  of 
conscience,  or  the  detestation  of  their  fellow 
christians.  When  religion  obtained  the  support 
of  law,  it  admonitions  and  censures  had  no  effect, 
they  were  seconded  by  the  magistrates  with 
coercion  and  punishment 

"  It  therefore  appears  from  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory, that  the  right  of  inflictino^  shame  b^  public 
censure,  has  been  always  considered  as  inherent 
in  the  church :  and  that  this  right  was  not  con- 
ferred by  the  civil  power ;  for  it  was  exercised 
when  the  civil  power  operated  against  it  By 
the  civil  power  it  was  never  taken  away ;  for  the 
christian  magistrate  interposed  his  office,  not  to 
rescue  sinners  from  censure,  but  to  supply  more 
powerful  means  of  reformation;  to  add  pain 
where  shame  was  insufficient ;  and  when  men 
were  proclaimed  unworthy  of  the  society  of  the 
fiuthful,  to  restrain  them  by  imprisonment,  from 
spreading  abroad  the  contagion  of  wickedness. 

**  It  is  not  improbable  that  from  this  acknow- 
ledged power  of  public  censure,  grew  in  time 
the  practice  of  auricular  confession.  Those  who 
dreaded  the  blast  of  public  reprehension,  were 
willing  to  submit  themselves  to  the  priest,  by  a 
private  accusation  of  themselves ;  and  to  obtain 
a  reconciliation  with  the  church  by  a  kind  of 
clandestine  absolution,  and  invisible  penance; 
conditions  with  which  the  priest  would  in  times 
of  ignorance  and  corruption  easily  comply,  as 
they  increased  his  influence,  by  adding  the 
knowledge  of  secret  sins  to  that  of  notorious  of- 
fences, and  enlarged  his  authority,  by  making 
bim  the  sole  arbiter  of  the  terms  of  reconcile- 
ment. 

'^  From  this  bondage  the  Reformation  set  us 
free.  The  minister  has  no  longer  power  to  press 
into  the  retirements  of  conscience,  or  torture  us 
by  interrogatories,  or  put  himself  in  nossession 
of  our  secrets  and  our  lives.  But  tnongh  we 
have  thus  controlled  his  usurpations,  his  just  and 
original  power  remains  unimpaired.  He  may 
stitt  see,  though  he  may  not  pr^ :  he  may  vet 
hear,  though  he  may  not  question.  And  that 
knowledge  which  his  eyes  and  eara  force  upon 
him  it  is  still  his  duty  to  use,  fbr  the  benefit  of 
his  flock.  A  father  who  lives  near  a  wicked 
neighbour,  may  forbid  a  son  to  fVequent  his 
company.  A  minister  who  has  in  his  congre- 
gation a  man  of  open  and  scandalous  wicked-* 
ness,  may  warn  his  parishionera  to  shun  his 
conversation.  To  warn  them  is  not  only  law- 
ful, but  not  to  warn  them  would  be  criminal. — 
?Ie  may  warn  them  one  by  one  in  friendly  con- 
verse, or  by  a  parochial  visitation.  But  if  he 
warn  each  man  singly,  what  shall  forbid  him  to 
warn  them  altogether?  Of  that  which  is  to  be 
made  known  to  all,  how  is  thero  any  difference 
whether  it  be  communicated  to  each  singly,  or 
to  all  together?  What  is  known  to  all,  must 
necessarily  be  public ;  whether  it  shall  be  public 


at  once,  or  public  by  degrees,  is  the  only  ques- 
tion. And  of  a  suaden  and  solemn  publicatiDn 
the  impression  i^  deeper,  and  the  warning  more 
effectual. 

"It  may  easily  be  urged,  if  a  minister  be 
thus  lefl  at  hbertv  to  delate  sinnera  from  the 
pulpit,  and  to  publish  at  will  the  crimes  of  a 
parishioner,  he  may  often  blast  the  innocent  and 
distress  the  timorous.  He  may  be  suspicious, 
and  condemn  without  evidence:  he  may  be 
rash,  and  judge  without  examination :  he  may  be 
severe,  and  treat  slight  offences  with  too  much 
harshness:  he  may  be  malignant  and  partial, 
and  gratify  hi9  private  interest  or  resentment  un- 
der the  shelter  of  his  pastoral  character. 

"Of  all  this  there  is  possibility,  and  of  all 
this  there  is  danger.  But  if  possibility  of  evil 
be  to  exclude  goo^,  no  good  ever  can  be  done. — 
If  nothing  is  to  be  attempted  in  which  there  is 
danger,  we  must  all  sink  into  hopeless  inac- 
tivity. The  evils  that  may  be  feared  from  this 
practice  arise  not  from  any  defect  in  the  institu- 
tion, but  from  the  inBrmities  of  human  nature. 
Power,  in  whatever  hands  it  is  placed,  will  bo 
sometimes  improperly  exerted ;  yet  courts  of  law 
must  judge,  tnough  they  will  sometimes  judge 
amiss.  A  father  must  instruct  his  chifdrcn, 
though  he  may  often  want  instruction.  A  mi- 
nister must  censure  sinnera,  though  his  censure 
may  be  sometimes  erroneous  by  want  of  judg- 
ment, and  sometimes  unjust  by  want  of  ho- 
nesty. 

"If  we  examine  the  circumstances  of  the  pre- 
sent case,  we  shall  find  the  sentence  neither  er- 
roneous nor  unjust:  we  shall  find  no  breach  of 
private  confidence,  no  intrusions  into  secret 
transactions.  The  fact  was  notorious  and  indu- 
bitable ;  so  easy  to  be  proved,  that  no  proof  was 
desired.  The  act  was  base  and  treacherous,  the 
perpetration  insolent  and  open,  and  the  example 
naturally  mischievous.  Ttie  minister,  however, 
being  retired  and  recluse,  had  not  yet  hearo 
what  was  publicly  known  throughout  the  pa- 
rish J  and  on  occasion  of  a  public  election,  warn- 
ed his  people,  according  to  his  duty,  against  the 
crimes  which  public  elections  frequently  pro- 
duce. His  warning  was  felt  by  one  of  his  pa- 
rishioners^ as  pointed  particularly  at  himself.— 
But  instead  oi  producing,  as  might  be  wished^ 
private  compunction  and  immediate  reformationy 
It  kindled  only  rage  and  resentment  He  charg- 
ed his  minister,  in  a  public  paper,  with  scandal^ 
defamation,  and  falsehood.  The  ministerj  thus 
reproached,  had  his  own  character  to  vindicate, 
upon  which  his  pastoral  authority  must  necessa* 
rily  depend.  To  be  charged  with  a  defamatory 
lie,  is  an  injury  which  no  man  patiently  enduresi 
in  common  life.  To  be  charged  with  polluting 
the  pastoral  office  with  scandal  and  falaehood][ 
was  a  violation  of  character  still  more  atrocious^ 
as  it  affected  not  only  his  personal  but  his  cleri>o 
cal  veracity.  His  indignation  naturally  rose  in 
proportion  to  his  honesty,  and  with  all  the  foiti-^ 
tude  of  injured  honesty,  he  dared  his  calumniaF> 
tor  in  the  churth,  and  at  once  exonerated  him-^ 
self  from  censure,  and  rescued  his  flock  from  de- 
ception and  from  danger.  The  man  whom  h» 
accuses  pretends  not  to  be  innocent:  or  at  least 
only  pretends ;  for  he  declines  a  trial.  Thecrim» 
of  which  he  is  accused  has  frequent  opportunities 
and  strong  temptations.  It  has  already  spread 
far,  with  much  depravation  of  private  maoAtt^ 
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•nd  iDttch  inhuy  to  pobltc  happinefls.  To  warn 
the  people,  tnerefore,  against  it,  was  not  wanton 
and  oflScious,  but  necessary  and  pastoraL 

**  What  then  is  the  fault  with  which  this  wor- 
thy minister  is  charged  7  He  has  usurped  no 
dominion  over  conscience.  He  has  exerted  no 
authority  in  support  of  doubtful  and  controverted 
opinions.  He  has  not  draped  into  light  a  bashT 
ful  and  oorrigible  sinner.    His  censure  was  di- 


rected against  a  breach  of  morality,  a^ainrt  aa 
act  which  no  man  justifies.  The  man  who  ap- 
propriated this  censure  to  himself,  is  evidently 
and  notoriously  guilty.  His  consciousnesa  nf 
his  own  wickedness  mcited  him  to  attack  his 
faithful  reprover  with  open  insolence  and  ptinted 
accusations.  Such  an  attack  made  defence  n^ 
cessary ;  and  we  hope  it  will  be  at  last  decided 
that  the  means  of  defence  were  just  and  lavfoL'' 
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LETTER   ON   DU   HALD£*S    HI8T0R7    OF 
CHINA,  1788. 

Therb  are  few  nations  in  the  world  more 
talked  of,  or  less  known,  than  the  Chinese.  The 
confused  and  imperfect  account  which  travellers 
have  given  of  their  grandeur,  their  sciences,  and 
their  policy,  have  hitherto  excited  admiration, 
but  have  not  been  sufficient  to  satisfy  even  a 
superficial  curiosity.  I  therefore  return  you  my 
thanks  for  having  undertaken,  at  so  great  an  ex- 
pense, to  convey  to  English  readers  the  most 
copious  and  accurate  account,  yet  published,  of 
that  remote  and  celebrated  people,  whose  anti- 
quity, magnificence,  power,  wisdom,  peculiar 
customs,  and  excellent  constitution,  undoubtedly 
deserve  the  attention  of  the  public. 

As  the  satisfaction  found  in  reading  descrip- 
tions of  distant  countries  arises  from  a  compari- 
son which  every  reader  naturally  makes,  be- 
tween the  ideas  which  he  receives  from  the  rela- 
tion, and  those  which  were  familiar  to  him 
before ;  or,  in  other  words,  between  the  countries 
with  which  he  is  acouainted,  and  that  which  the 
author  displays  to  nis  imagination ;  so  it  va^ 
ries  according  to  the  Ukeness  or  dissimilitude  of 
the  manners  of  the  two  nations.  Any  custom  or 
law  unheard  and  unthou^ht  of  before,  strikes  us 
with  that  surprite  which  is  the  effect  of  novelty ; 
but  a  practice  conformable  to  our  own  pleases 
us,  because  it  flatters  our  self-love,  by  showing 
us  that  our  opinions  are  approved  by  the  general 
concurrence  of  mankind.  Of  these  two  plea- 
sures, the  first  is  more  violent,  the  other  more 
lasting ;  the  first  seems  to  partake  more  of  in- 
stinct than  reason,  and  is  not  easily  to  be  ex- 
plained, or  defined ;  the  latter  has  its  founda- 
tion in  good  sense  and  reflecUon,  and  evidently 
depends  on  the  same  principles  with  most  human 
passions. 

An  attentive  reader  will  fremiently  feel  each 
of  these  agreeable  emotions  in  tne  perusal  of  Du 
Halde.  He  will  find  a  calm,  peaceful  satisfac- 
tion, when  he  reads  the  moral  precepts  and  wise 
instructions  of  the  Chinese  sages ;  he  will  find 
that  virtue  is  in  every  place  the  same,  and  will 
look  with  new  contempt  on  those  wild  reasoners, 
who  affirm  that  morality  is  merely  ideal,  and 
that  the  distinctions  between  good  and  ill  are 
whoUy  chimerical. 

But  he  will  enjoy  all  the  pleasure  that  novelty 


can  aiK>rd,  when  he  becomes  acquainted  with 
the  Chinese  government  and  oonsttxtution ;  he 
will  be  amazed  to  find  that  there  is  a  ooontiy 
where  nobility  and  knowledge  are  the  same^ 
where  men  advance  in  rank  as  they  advance  in 
learning,  and  promotion  is  the  effect  of  virtiioiis 
industry,  where  no  man  thinks  ignorance  a 
mark  of  greatness,  or  laziness  the  piivikige  ok 
high  birth. 

His  surprise  will  be  still  heightened  by  the 
relations  he  will  there  meet  with  of  honest  minis- 
ters, who,  however  incredible  it  may  seem,  have 
been  seen  more  than  once  in  that  monarchy,  and 
have  adventured  to  admonish  the  emperors  ol 
any  deviation  from  the  laws  of  their  country,  oc 
any  error  in  their  conduct,  that  has  endangered 
either  their  own  safety,  or  the  happiness  of  their 
people.  He  will  read  of  emperors,  who,  whei> 
they  have  been  addressed  in  this  manner,  have 
neither  stormed,  nor  threatened,  nor  kicked  their 
ministers,  nor  thought  it  majestic  to  be  obsti- 
nate in  the  wrong:  but  have,  with  a  greatness 
of  mind  worthy  of  a  Chinese  mcmarch,  brought 
their  actions  willingly  to  the  test  of  reason,  law,. 
and  morality,  and  scorned  to  exert  their  power 
in  defence  oi  that  which  they  oouki  not  support 
by  argument. 

I  must  confess  my  wonder  at  these  rdationo- 
was  very  great,  and  had  been  much  greater,  had 
I  not  often  entertained  my  imagination  with  an 
instance  of  the  like  conduct  in  a  prince  of  Eng- 
land, on  an  occasion  that  happened  not  quite  a 
century  ago,  and  which  I  shall  relate,  that  so 
remarkable  an  example  of  spirit  and  firmness  is 
a  subject,  and  of  conviction  and  compliance  in  a 
prince,  may  not  be  forgotten.  And  I  hope  that 
you  will  look  upon  this  letter  as  intended  to  do 
honour  to  my  country,  and  not  to  serve  your  in 
(erest  by  promoting  your  undertaking. 

The  pnnce,  at  the  christening  of  his  first  son. 
had  appointed  a  noble  duke  to  stand  as  proxy 
for  the  father  of  the  princess,  without  regvud  fcs 
the  claim  of  a  marquis,  (heir  apparent  to  a  higher 
title,)  to  whom,  as  lord  of  the  bedchamber  then 
in  waiting,  that  honour  properly  belonged. — ^Tbe 
marquis  was  wholly  unacquainted  with  the  affiJr, 
till  he  heard  at  dinner  the  duke's  health  drank 
by  the  name  of  the  prince  he  was  that  evenmir 
to  represent  This  he  took  an  opportunity  afitf 
dinner  of  inquiring  the  reason  ot,  and  was  i^ 
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formed  by  the  piinoe'B  treasurer  of  hU  highness's 
intention.  The  marquis  immediately  declared, 
that  he  thought  his  right  invaded,  and  his  honour 
injured,  which  he  could  not  bear  without  require 
ing  satisfaction  from  the  usurper  of  his  privileges ; 
nor  would  he  longer  serve  a  prince  wno  paid  no 
regard  to  liis  lawful  pretensions.  The  treasurer 
could  not  deny  that  the  marquis's  claim  was  in- 
contestable, and  by  his  permission  acc^uainted  the 
prince  with  his  resolution.  The  prince  there- 
upon sending  for  the  marquis,  demanded,  with 
a  resentful  and  imperious  air,  how  he  could  dis- 
pute his  commands,  and  by  what  authority  he 
presumed  to  control  him  in  the  management  of 
his  own  family,  and  the  christening  of  his  own 
son.  The  marquis  answered  that  he  did  not 
encroach  upon  tne  prince's  right,  but  only  de- 
fended his  own :  that  he  thought  his  honour  con- 
cerned, and,  as  he  was  a  young  man,  would  not 
enter  Uie  world  with  the  loss  of  his  reputation. 
The  prince,  exasperated  to  a  very  high  degree, 
repeated  his  conunands;  but  the  marquis,  with 
a  spirit  and  firmness  not  to  be  depressed  or 
shaken,  persisted  in  his  determination  to  assert 
his  claim,  and  concluded  with  declaring  that  he 
would  do  himself  the  justice  that  was  denied 
him,  and  that  not  the  pnnce  himself  should  tram- 
ple on  his  character.  He  was  then  ordered  to 
withdraw,  and  the  duke  coming  to  hinij  assured 
him,  that  the  honour  was  offered  him  unasked  ; 
that  when  he  accepted  it,  he  was  not  informed  of 
his  lordship's  claim,  and  that  now  he  veiy  wil- 
lingly resigned  it.  The  marquis  very  gracefully 
acknowledged  the  civility  of  the  duke's  expres- 
sions,  and  declared  himself  satisfied  with  his 
grace's  conduct ;  but  thought  it  inconsistent  with 
his  honour  to  accept  the  representation  as  a 
cession  of  the  duke,  or  on  any  other  terms  than 
as  his  own  acknowledged  nght  The  prince, 
being  informed  of  the  whole  conversation,  and 
having  upon  im^uiry  found  all  the  precedents  on 
the  marquis's  side,  thought  it  below  his  dignity 
to  persist  in  an  error,  and  restoring  the  marquis 
to  nis  ri^ht  upon  his  own  conditions,  continued 
him  in  his  favour,  believing  that  he  might  safely 
trust  his  affairs  in  the  hands  of  a  man,  who  had 
so  nice  a  sense  of  honour,  and  so  much  spirit  to 
assert  iu  eubulus. 


REVIEW  OF  THE  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  CONDUCT 
OF  THE  DUTCHESS  OF  MARLBOROUGH. 

FROM   THE   gentleman's   MAGAZINE,    174S. 

The  universal  regard  which  is  paid  by  man- 
kind to  such  accounts  of  public  transactions  as 
have  been  written  by  those  who  were  engaged 
in  them,  may  be,  with  great  probability,  ascribed 
to  that  ardent  love  of  truth,  which  nature  has 
kindled  in  the  breast  of  man,  and  which  remains 
even  where  every  other  laudable  passion  is  ex- 
tinguished. We  cannot  but  read  such  narratives 
with  uncommon  curiosity,  because  we  consider 
the  ^yriter  as  indubitably  possesssed  of  the  ability 
to  give  us  just  representations,  and  do  not  al- 
ways reflect,  that,  very  often,  proportionate  to 
the  opportunities  of  knowing  the  truth,  are  the 
temptations  to  disguise  it. 

Authors  of  this  kind  have  at  least  an  incon- 
testable superiority  over  those  whose  passions 
are  the  same,  and  whose  knowledge  is  less.  It 
is  evident  that  those,  who  write  in  their  own  de- 


fence, discover  often  more  impartiality,  and  less 
contempt  of  evidence,  than  the  advocates  which 
faction  or  interest  have  raised  in  their  favour. 

It  is,  however,  to  be  remembered,  that  the 
parent  of  all  Memoirs,  is  the  ambition  of  being 
distinguished  from  the  herd  of  mankind,  and  the 
fear  of  either  infamy  or  oblivion,  passions  which 
cannot  but  have  some  degree  of  infiuence,  and 
which  may  at  least  affect  the  writer's  choice  of 
facts,  though  thev  may  not  prevail  upon  him  to 
advance  known  ndsehoods.  He  may  aggravate 
or  extenuate  particular  circumstances,  though  he 

E reserves  the  general  transactiop  j  as  the  general 
keness  may  be  preserved  in  painting,  though  a 
blemis  his  hid,  or  a  beauty  improved. 

Every  man  th^t  is  solicitous  about  the  esteem 
of  others,  is  in  a  great  degree  desirous  of  his  owi^ 
and  makes  by  consequence  his  first  apology  for 
his  conduct  to  himself;  and  when  he  has  once 
deceived  his  own  heart,  which  is  for  the  greatest 
part  to  easy  a  task,  he  propagates  the  deceit  in 
the  world  without  reluctance  or  oonsciousDeas  of 
falsehood. 

But  to  what  purpose,  it  may  be  asked,  are  such 
reflections,  except  to  produce  a  general  incre 
dulity,  and  to  make  history  of  no  use  ?  The  man 
who  knows  not  the  truth  amnot^  and  he  who 
knows  it  wUl  not^  tell  it ;  what  then  remains,  but 
to  distrust  every  relation,  and  live  in  perpetual 
negligence  of  past  events ;  or  what  is  still  more 
di8ae;reeable,  in  perpetual  suspense  7 

That  by  such  remarks  some  increduhty  u 
indeer'i  produced,  cannot  be  denied,  but  distrust 
is  a  necessary  qualification  of  a  student  in  his- 
tory. Distrust  quickens  his  discernment  of  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  probability,  animates  his  search 
after  evidence,  and  perhaps  heightens  his  plea^ 
sure  at  the  discoverjjr  of  truth ;  for  truth,  though 
not  always  obvious,  is  generally  discoverable,  nor 
is  it  any  where  more  Ukely  to  be  found  than  in 
private  memoirs,  which  are  generally  published 
at  a  time  when  any  gross  falsehood  may  be  de- 
tected by  living  witnesses,  and  which  always 
contain  a  thousand  incidents,  of  which  the  writer 
could  not  have  acquired  a  certain  knowledge, 
and  wliich  he  has  no  reason  for  disguising. 

Such  is  the  account  lately  published  by  the 
Dutchess  of  Marlborough,  of  her  own  conduct, 
by  which  those  who  are  verjr  little  concerned 
about  the  character  which  it  is  prindpally  in- 
tended to  preserve  or  to  retrieve,  may  be  enter* 
tained  and  instructed.  By  the  perusal  of  this 
accoimt,  the  inquirer  into  human  nature  may 
obtain  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  cha- 
racters of  those  whose  names  have  crowded  the 
latest  histories,  and  discover  the  relation  between 
their  minds  and  their  actions.  The  historian 
may  trace  the  progress  of  great  transactions,  and 
discover  the  secret  causes  of  important  events. 
And,  to  mention  one  use  more,  the  polite  writer 
may  lecum  an  unaflected  dignity  of  style,  and  an 
artful  simplicity  of  narration. 

The  method  of  confirming  her  relation,  by 
inserting  at  length  the  letters  that  every  trans* 
action  occasioned,  has  not  only  set  the  greatest 
part  of  the  work  above  the  danger  of  confutation, 
but  has  added  to  the  entertainment  of  the  reader, 
who  has  now  the  satisfaction  of  forming  to  him- 
self the  characters  of  the  actors,  and  judging 
how  nearly  such  as  have  hitherto  been  given  of 
them  agree  with  those  which  they  now  give  of 
themselves. 
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Etmi  of  those  whose  letters  could  not  be  made 
public,  we  have  a  more  exact  knowled^  than 
can  be  expected  from  general  histories,  because 
we  see  them  in  their  private  apartmonis  in  their 
careless  hours,  and  observe  those  actions  in 
which  they  indulged  their  •wn  inclinations, 
without  any  regard  to  censure  or  applause. 

Thus  it  IS  tluit  we  are  made  acquainted  with 
the  disposition  of  King  William,  of  whom  it  may 
be  collected  from  various  instances  that  he  was 
arbitrary,  insolent,  gloomy,  rapacious,  and  brutal; 
that  he  was  at  all  times  disposed  to  play  the  ty- 
rant ;  that  he  had  neither  in  great  things  nor  m 
small  the  manners  of  a  gentleman  ;  th:it  he  was 
capable  of  gaining  money  by  mean  artifices ;  and 
that  he  only  regarded  his  promise  when  it  was 
his  interest  to  keep  it. 

There  are  doubtless  great  numbers  who  will 
be  offended  with  this  delineation  of  the  mind  of 
the  immortal  William,  but  they  whose  honesty 
or  sense  enables  them  to  consider  impartially  the 
events  of  his  reign,  will  now  he  enabled  to  dis- 
cover the  reason  of  the  frequent  oppositions 
whidi  he  encountered,  and  of  the  personal  af- 
fronts which  he  was  sometimes  forced  to  endure. 
They  will  observe  that  it  is  not  always  suificient 
to  do  right,  and  that  it  is  often  necessary  to  add 
gracefuuiess  to  virtue.  They  will  recollect  how 
vain  it  is  to  endeavour  to  sain  men  by  great 
qualities,  while  our  cursorv  behaviour  is  insolent 
and  offensive :  and  that  tnose  may  be  disgusted 
by  little  things  who  can  scarcely  be  pleased  with 
great 

Charles  the  Second,  by  his  affability  and  polite- 
ness, made  himself  the  idol  of  the  nation,  which 
he  betrayed  and  sold.  William  the  Third  was, 
for  his  insolence  and  brutality,  hated  by  that 
people  which  he  protected  and  enriched : — ^had 
the  best  part  of  these  two  characters  been  united 
in  one  prmce,  the  house  of  Bourbon  had  fallen 
before  nim. 

It  is  not  without  pain  that  the  reader  observes 
a  shade  encroaching  upon  the  light  with  which 
the  memory  of  Clueen  Mary  has  been  hitherto 
invested — the  popular,  the  beneficent,  the  pious, 
the  celestial  Clueen  Mary,  from  whose  presence 
none  ever  withdrew  without  an  addition  to  his 
happiness.  What  can  be  charged  upon  this 
delight  of  human  kind  ?  P^othing  less  than  that 
the  wanted  bowels^  and  was  insolent  with  her 
power;  that  she  was  resentful,  and  pertinacious 
m  her  resentment ;  that  she  descended  to  mean 
acts  of  revenge,  when  heavier  vengeance  was  not 
in  her  power ;  that  she  was  desirous  of  control- 
ling where  she  had  no  authority,  and  backwuxi 
to  forgive,  even  when  she  had  no  real  injury  to 
complain  of. 

Tnis  is  a  character  so  different  from  all  those 
that  have  been  hitherto  given  of  this  celebrated 

Erincess,  that  the  reader  stands  in  suspense,  till 
e  considers  the  inconsistencies  in  human  con- 
duct, remembers  that  no  virtue  is  without  its 
weakness,  and  considers  that  Clueen  Mary's 
character  has  hitherto  had  this  great  advantage, 
that  it  has  only  been  compared  with  those  of 
kings. 

The  greatest  number  of  the  letters  inserted  in 
this  account  were  written  by  duccn  Anne,  of 
which  it  may  be  truly  observed,  that  they  will 
be  equally  useful  for  the  ronfutaLion  of  those 
who  nave  exalted  or  depressied  Jier  character. 
They  are  written  with  great  purity  and  correct- 


ness, without  any  forced  expressions,  affected 
phrases,  or  unnatund  sentiments,  and  show  un- 
common clearness  of  understanding,  tenderDess 
of  affection,  and  rectitude  of  intention ;  but  dis- 
cover at  the  same  time,  a  temper  timorous,  an* 
xious,  and  impauent  of  misfortune,  a  tendency  to 
burst  into  complaints,  helpless  dcpendance  on 
the  affection  ot  others,  and  a  weak  desire  oi 
moving  compassion.  There  is  indeed  nodiing 
insolent  or  overbearing,  but  then  there  is  nothing 
great,  or  firm,  or  regal ;  nothing  that  enforces 
obedience  and  respect,  or  which  does  not  rather 
invite  opposition  and  petulance.  She  scana 
bom  for  friendship,  not  for  government ;  and  to 
be  unable  to  regulate  the  conduct  of  others,  other- 
wise than  by  her  own  example. 

That  this  character  is  just,  appears  from  the 
occurrences  in  her  reign,  in  whi<^  the  nation  was 
governed  for  many  years  by  a  party  whose  |Hin- 
dplesshe  detested,  but  whose  influence  she  knew 
not  how  to  obviate,  and  to  whose  schemes  she 
was  subservient  against  her  inclination. 

The  charge  of  tyrannising  over  her,  which 
was  made  by  turns  against  each  party,  proves 
that,  in  the  opinion  of  both,  she  was  easily  to  be 
governed  ;  and  though  it  may  be  supposed  thai 
Uie  letters  here  published  were  sheeted  with 
some  regard  to  respect  and  ceremony,  ii  appears 
plainly  enou^  from  them  that  she  was  what  she 
has  been  represented,  little  more  than  the  ^ve 
of  the  Marlborough  family. 

The  inferior  characters,  as  they  are  of  less  im 
poriance,  are   less  accurately  oelineated ;   the 
picture  of  Hariey  is  at  least  nartially  drawn,  ail 
the  deformities  are  heightenoa,  and  the  beauties, 
for  beauties  of  mind  ne  certainly  had,  are  en 
tirely  omitted. 
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AUGUSTUS. 

BT  THOMAS  BLACKWKLL,  J.  V.  D. 

FBHroiPAL  OF  MAlU8CRAL«C0LLBaB  DT  THS  tRnWasZTT 

OV  ABIBOBBIf. 

The  first  effect  which  this  book  has  upon  the 
reader,  is  thatof  disigusting  him  with  the  author's 
vanity.  He  endeavours  to  persuade  the  worfd, 
that  here  are  some  new  treasures  of  literamre 
spread  before  his  eyes ;  that  something  is  dis- 
covered, which  to  this  happy  day  had  been  con* 
cealed  in  darkness;  that  by  his  diligence  time 
has  been  robbed  of  some  valuable  inonumeni 
which  he  was  on  the  point  of  devouring;  and 
that  names  and  facts  doomed  to  oblivion  are  now 
restored  to  fame. 

How  must  the  unlearned  reader  be  surprised, 
when  he  shall  be  told  that  Mr.  Blackwcll  h.is 
neither  digged  in  the  ruins  of  any  demolished 
city,  nor  found  out  the  way  to  the  library  of  Fez ; 
nor  had  a  single  book  in  nis  hands,  that  has  not 
been  in  the  possession  of  every  man  that  was  in- 
clined to  read  it,  for  years  and  ages ;  and  tbnt 
his  book  relates  to  a  people  who,  a^ve  all  others, 
have  furnished  employment  to  the  studious,  and 
amusements  to  the  idle  ;  who  have  scarcely  left 
behind  them  a  coin  or  a  stone,  which  has  not 
been  examined  and  explained  a  thousand  times 
and  whose  dreps,  and  food,  and  household  stun, 
it  has  l)een  the  pride  of  learning  to  understan'I, 

A  man  need  not  fear  to  incur  the  imputatioi 
of  vicious  diflidenco  or  affected  htmiility    wko 
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•honld  bave  foriiome  to  momiae  many  tioveltiea, 
when  he  perceived  soen  multitudes  of  writers 
possened  of  the  lame  materials,  and  intent  upon 
the  same  purpose.  Mr.  Blackwell  knows  well 
the  opinion  of  Horace,  concerning  those  that 
open  their  undertakings  with  magnificent  pn> 
mises;  and  he  knows  likewise  the  dictates  of 
Common  Sense  and  Common  Honesty,  names 
tif  greater  authority  than  that  of  Horace,  who 
direct  that  no  man  should  promise  what  he  can- 
not perform. 

I  do  not  moan  to  declare  that  this  volume  has 
nothing  new,  or  that  the  labours  of  those  who 
have  gone  before  our  author,  have  made  his  per** 
ibrmanoe  a  useless  addition  to  the  burden  of  lite- 
lature.  New  works  may  be  constructe4  with 
old  materials,  the  disposition  of  the  parts  may 
show  contrivance,  the  ornaments  interspersed 
may  discover  elegance. 

It  is  not  always  without  good  effect  that  men' 
of  proper  qualifications  write  in  succession  on  the 
same  subject,  even  wh^n  the  latter  edd  nothing 
to  the  information  given  by  the  former ;  for  the 
same  ideas  may  be  delivered  more  intelligibly 
or  more  delightfiilly  by  one  than  bv  another,  or 
with  attractions  that  may  lure  minds  of  a  diffe- 
rent form.  Ne  writer  pleaaea  all,  and  every 
writer  may  please  some. 

But  after  all,  to  inherit  is  not  to  acquire ;  to 
decorate  is  not  to  make ;  and  the  man  who  had 
nothing  to  do  but  to  read  the  ancient  authors 
who  mention  the  Roman  ■  affairs,  and  reduce 
them  to  common-places,  ou^t  not  to  boast 
himself  as  a  great  benefactor  to  the  stadious 
worid» 

After  a  preface  of  boast,  and  a  letter  of  flattery, 
in  which  he  seems  to  imitate  the  address  of 
Horace  in  his  vile  paUJns  modidt  Sofrtntim— he 
opens  his  book  with  telling  us,  that  the  "Roman 
republici  after  the  horrible  proscription,  was  no 
more  at  bUedbuf  Rome,  The  regal  power  of  her 
consuls,  the  authority  of  her  senate,  and  the 
majestT  of  her  people,  were  now  trampled  under 
foot;  these  [for  those]  divine  laws  and  hallowed 
customs,  that  had  been  the  essence  of  her  consti- 
tution— were  set  at  nought,  and  her  best  friends 
were  lying  exposed  in  their  blood." 

These  were  surely  very  dismal  times  to  those 
who  suffered ;  but  I  know  not  why  any  one  but 
a  school  boy  in  his  declamation  should  whine 
over  the  commonwealth  of  Rome,  which  grew 
great  only  by  the  misery  of  the  rest  of  mankind. 
The  Romans,  like  others,  as  soon  as  they  grew 
rich  ^w  corrupt,  and,  in  their  corruption,  sold 
the  lives  and  freedoms  of  themselves,  and  of  one 
another. 

**  About  this  time  Brutus  had  his  patience  put 
to  the  highest  trial:  he  had  been  married  to 
Clodia ;  but  whether  the  family  did  not  please 
him,  or  whether  he  was  dissatisfied  with  the 
lady's  behaviour  during  his  absence,  he  soon  en- 
tertained thoughts  of  a  separation.  This  raised 
a  good  deed  of  talk,  and  the  women  of  the  Clodian 
family  inveighed  bitterly  against  Brutiis — ^but  he 
married  Portia,  who  was  worthy  of  such  a  father 
as  M.  Cato,  and  such  a  husband  as  M.  Brutus. 
She  had  a  soul  capable  of  an  exaUed  jtassion, 
and  found  a  proper  object  to  raise  and  ^ve  it  a 
sanction ;  she  did  not  only  love  but  adored  her 
husband  j  tur  ▼'orJi,  his  truth,  his  every  shining 
and  herrtf  qvality,  made  her  gaze  upon  him  like 
a  god,  wbHo  the  endearing  returns  ot  esteem  and 
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tenderness  she  met  with,  brought  her  joy,  her 
pride,  her  every  wish  to  centre  in  her  beloved 
Brutus." 

When  the  reader  has  been  awakened  by  thi^ 
rapturous  preparation,  he  hears  the  whole  Rtory 
of  Portia  in  the  same  luxuriant  style,  till  she 
breathed  out  her  last,  a  little  before  the  bloodif 
proscription,  and  "Brutus  complained  heavily 
of  his  friends  at  Rome,  as  not  naving  paid  due 
attention  to  his  Lady  in  the  declining  state  ot 
her  health." 

He  is  a  sreat  lover  of  modem  terms.  His 
senators  and  their  wives  are  Gentlemen  and 
Ladiesi  In  this  review  of  Brutus's  army,  who 
loas  under  the  command  of  gallant  men,  not  bracer 
officers  than  trtu  patriots,  he  tells  us,  "  that  Sex 
tus  the  Gtuestor  was  Paymaster,  Secretary  at 
War,  and  Commissary  General,  and  that  the  «a^ 
ereddiseipUne  of  the  Roman  required  the  closest 
connexion,  like  that  of  father  and  son,  to  sub 
sist  between  the  General  of  any  army  and  hi^ 
Cluestor.  Cicero  was  General  of  the  Cavalry^ 
and  the  next  generei  qfftcer  was  1*  ^avius,  Masta' 
of  the  JhiiUery,  the  elder  Lentulus  was  Admiral^ 
and  the  younger  rode  in  the  Band  of  Volunteers : 
under  these  tne  tribunes,  vrith  many  others  too 
tedious  to  name/*  Lentulus,  however,  was  but 
a  subordinate  ofBcer :  for  we  are  informed  af- 
terwards, that  the  Romans  had  made  Sextus 
Pompeius  Lord  High  Jidmiral  in  all  the  seas  qf 
their  dominions. 

Amohg  other  affectations  of  this  writer  is  a 
furious  and  unnecessary  zeal  for  liberty,  or  rathef 
for  one  form  of  government  aa  preferable  to  an^ 
other.  This  indeed  might  be  suffered,  because 
political  institution  is  a  subject  in  which  men 
nave  always  differed,  and  if  they  continue  to 
obey  their  lawful  govemore,  and  attempt  not  to 
make  innovations  for  the  sake  of  their  favourite 
schemes,  they  may  differ  for  eVer  without  anV 
just  reproach  from  one  another.  But  who  can 
bear  the  hardy  champion  who  ventures  nothing? 
who  in  full  security  undertakes  the  defence  of* 
the  assassination  of  CoBsar,  and  declares  his  re* 
solution  to  speak  plain  ?  Yet  let  not  just  scnti^ 
ments  be  overlooked:  he  has  justly  observed, 
that  the  greater  part  of  mankind  will  be  na-* 
turally  prejudiced  against  Brutus,  for  all  feel 
the  benefits  of  private  friendship :  but  few  can 
discern  the  advantages  of  a  Well-constituted 
government 

We  know  not  whether  some  apology  may  not 
be  necessary  for  the  distance  [seven  months]  he* 
tween  the  first  account  of  this  book,  and  its  con 
tinuation.  The  trutl)  is,  that  this  work,  not  bo 
ing  forced  upon  our  attention  by  much  public 
applause  or  censure,  was  sometimes  neglected, 
and  sometimes  forgotten  ;  nor  would  it,  perhaps, 
have  been  now  resumed,  but  that  we  might 
avoid  to  disappoiTit  our  readers  by  an  abrupt  do* 
sertion  of  any  subject 

It  is  not  our  design  to  criticise  the  facts  of  this 
history,  but  the  style;  not  the  veracity,  but  the 
address  of  the  wnter ;  for,  an  account  of  the  an- 
cient Romans,  as  it  cannot  nearly  interest  and 
present  reader,  and  must  be  drawn  from  writ** 
ings  that  have  been  long  known,  can  owe  its 
value  only  to  the  language  in  which  it  is  deli- 
vered, and  the  reflections  with  which  it  is  ac- 
companied. Dr.  Blackwell,  however,  seems  to 
have  heated  his  imagination  so  as  to  be  much 
affected  with  every  event,  and  to  believe  tliat  he 
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can  aflect  others.  Enthasmsm  is  indeed  suffi- 
ciently contagious;  but  I  never  found  any  of 
his  readers  much  enamoured  of  the  glorious 
Pompeyy  the  ptUriot  approvedf  or  much  incensed 
against  the  lawUaa  Ccesar;  whom  this  author 
probably  stabs  every  day  and  night  in  his  sleep- 
mff  or  wakings  dreams. 

lie  is  come  too  late  into  the  world  with  his 
fury  for  freedom,  with  his  Brutus  and  Cassins. 
We  have  all  on  this  side  of  the  Tweed  lon^  since 
settled  our  opinions  ;  his  zeal  for  Roman  liberty 
and  declamations  against  the  violators  of  tlie  re- 
publican constitution,  only  stand  now  in  the 
reader's  way,  who  wishes  to  proceed  in  the  nar- 
rative without  the  interruption  of  epithets  and 
exclamations.  It  is  not  ea^y  to  forbear  laujrhter 
at  a  man  so  bold  in  fi^htintr  shadows,  so  busy  in 
a  dispute  two  thousand  yearn  past,  nnd  so  zea- 
lous for  the  honour  of  a  people,  who,  while  they 
were  poor,  robbed  mankmd,  and  as  noon  as  they 
became  rich,  robbed  one  another.  Of  thcj^e  rob- 
beries our  author  seems  to  have  no  very  quick 
sense,  except  when  they  arc  committed  by  Cae- 
sar's party,  for  every  act  is  sanctified  by  the  name 
of  a  patriot 

If  this  author's  skill  in  ancient  literature  were 
less  generally  acknowledged,  one  niif^ht  some- 
times suspect  that  he  had  too  frequently  con- 
sulted the  French  writers,  lie  tells  us  that 
Archelaus  the  Rhodian  made  a  sj)'»eeh  to  Cas- 
sius,  and  in  so  toying  dropt  some  tears,  and  that 
Cassius  after  the  reduction  of  RiH)des  was 
covered  with  glory. — Deiotanis  was  a  keen  and 
happy  spirit — the  ingratc  Castor  kept  his  court. 

His  great  delight  is  to  show  his  universal  ac- 
quaintance Hith  terms  of  art,  with  words  that 
every  other  polite  writer  has  avoided  and  de- 
spised. When  Pompey  conquered  the  pirates, 
he  destroyed  fifteen  hundred  ships  of  the  line. — 
The  Xanthian  parapets  were  torn  down. — Bru- 
tus, suspecting  that  his  troops  were  plundering, 
commanded  the  trumpets  to  sound  to  their  co- 
lours.— Most  people  understood  the  act  of  at- 
tainder passed  by  the  senate. — The  Numidian 
troopers  were  unlikely  in  their  appearance. — 
The  Numidians  beat  up  one  quarter  after  an- 
other.— Salvidienns  resolved  to  pass  his  men 
over  in  boats  of  leather,  and  he  gave  orders  for 
equipping  a  sufficient  number  of  that  sort  of 
small  craft. — ^Pompey  had  light  agile  frigates. 


and  fought  in  a  strait  where  the  current  and 
caverns  occasion  swirls  and  a  roll. — A  sharp 
out-look  was  kept  by  the  admiral. — ^It  is  a  run 
of  about  fifty  Roman  miles. — ^Bmtns  broke 
Lipella  in  the  sight  of  the  army. — Mark  Antony 
garbled  the  senate. — He  was  a  brave  man,  well 
qualified  for  a  commodore. 

In  his  choice  of  phrases  he  frequently  uses 
words  with  great  solemnity,  which  every  other 
mouth  and  pen  has  appropriated  to  jocularity 
and  levity.  The  Rhonians  gave  up  the  contest, 
and  in  poor  plight  fled  back  to  Rhodes. — ^Boys 
and  girls  were  easily  kidnapped. — Deiotarus 
was  a  mighty  believer  of  augury. — Deiotarus 
destroyed  his  ungracious  progeny. — The  regu- 
larity of  the  Romans  was  their  mortal  aversion. 
— ^Tliey  desired  the  consuls  toctirb  such  heinous 
doings. — He  had  such  a  shrewd  invention,  that 
no  side  of  a  question  came  amiss  to  him. — Bru- 
tus found  his  mistress  a  coquettish  creature. 


He  sometimes,  with  most  unlucky  derterifty, 
mixes  the  grand  and  the  burlesque  together :  At 
vudation  of  faith  f  Sir,  says  Cassius,  Utsattke  door 
of  the  Rhodiant  by  reiteraUd  acts  of  perfidy. — 
The  iron  grate  fell  down,  crushed  those  under 
it  to  death,  and  catched  the  rest  as  in  a  trap. — 
When  the  Xanthians  heard  the  military  sfaout. 
and  saw  the  flames  mount,  tbcy  concluded  there 
would  be  no  mercy.  It  was  now  about  mo-set, 
and  they  had  been  at  hot  work  since  nooo. 

He  has  often  words  or  phrases  with  wbdi  oar 
language  has  hitherto  had  no  knowlF<(i^!e. — One 
was  a  heart-friend  to  the  repuhbc — ^A  deed  was 
expcded.  The  Numidians  began  to  reel,  and 
were  in  hazard  of  falling  into  coDfusioa^ — ^The 
tutor  embraced  his  pupil  close  in  his  ameL — 
Four  hundred  women  were  taxed,  who  have  no 
doubt  been  the  wives  of  the  best  Roman  citixenis. 
— Men  not  bom  to  action  are  inconsequential 
in  government. — Collectilious  troops. — ^The  fool 
bv  their  violent  attack  began  the  fatal  break  in 
the  Phasaliae  field. — He  and  his  brother,  with  a 
politic  common  to  other  countries,  had  takea 
op|)osite  sides. 

1 1  is  epithets  are  of  the  gaudy  or  hyperbolical 
kin<l.  The  glorious  news— eager  hopes  and  dis- 
mal fears — bleeding  Rome — divine  laws  and  baJ- 
low'ed  customs — merciless  war — intense  anxiety. 
Sometimes  the  reader  is  suddenly  raTished 
with  a  sonorous  sentence,  of  which  when  the 
noise  is  past,  the  meaning  does  not  long  remaio. 
When  Brutus  set  his  legions  to  fill  a  moat,  in- 
stead of  heavy  dragging  and  slow  toil,  they  set 
about  it  with  huzzas  and  racing,  as  if  they  had 
been  striving  at  the  Olympic  games.  They 
hurled  impetuous  down  the  huge  trees  and 
stones,  and  with  shouts  forced  them  into  the 
water ;  so  that  the  work,  expected  to  continue 
half  tlie  campaign,  was  with  rapid  toil  completed 
in  a  few  days.  Bmtus's  soldiers  fell  to  ths 
gate  with  resistless  fury,  it  give  way  at  laft 
with  hideous  crash. — This  great  and  good  nna 
doing  his  duty  to  his  country,  received  a  mortal 
wound,  and  gloriously  fell  in  the  cause  of  Rome; 
may  his  memory  be  ever  dear  to  all  \aven  d 
hberiy,  learning,  and  humanity !  This  promise 
ought  ever  to  embalm  his  memory. — ^The  queen 
of  nations  was  torn  by  no  foreign  inrader. — 
Rome  fell  a  sacrifice  to  her  own  sons,  and  waa 
ravaged  by  her  unnatural  offspring;  all  the 
great  men  of  the  state,  all  the  good,  all  the  holy, 
were  openly  murdered  by  the  wickedest  and 
worst  Little  islands  cover  the  harbofur  of  Brin- 
disi,  and  form  the  narrow  outlet  from  the  nu- 
merous creeks  that  compose  its  capadons  pott 
At  the  appearance  of  Brutus  and  Cassias  a  sh^ 
of  ioy  rent  the  heavens  from  the  surrounding 
multitudes. 

Such  are  the  flowers  which  may  be  gatheied 
by  every  hand  in  every  part  of  this  garden  of 
eloquence.  But  hriving  thus  freely  mentioned 
our  Author's  faults,  it  remains  that  we  acknow- 
ledge his  merit ;  and  confess  that  this  book  is 
the  work  of  a  man  of  letters,  that  it  is  full  nf 
eyents  displayed  with  accuracy,  and  related  with 
▼ivaf^ity ;  and  though  it  is  sufficiently  defectivt 
to<;rush  the  vanity  of  its  Author,  it  is  euffidenu 
ly  entertaining  to  invite  readers.* 


*  From  the  Literary  Maf  azine,  Vol.  L  p^  41.    itm 
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It  will  certainly  be  required,  that  notice  should 
be  taken  of  a  book,  however  small,  written  on 
such  a  subject,  by  such  an  author.  Yet  I  know 
not  whether  these  Letters  will  be  very  satisfac- 
tory :  for  they  are  answers  to  inquiries  not  pub« 
iished ;  and  therefore,  though  they  contain  many 
positions  of  great  importance,  are,  in  some  parts, 
imperfect  and  obscure,  by  their  reference  to  Dr^ 
Bentley'8  Letters. 

Sir  Isaac  declares,  that  what  he  has  done  is 
due  to  nothing  bui  industry  and  patient  thought; 
and  indeed  lon^  consideration  is  so  neccssair  in 
such  abstruse  mquiries;  that  it  is  always  dan* 
gerous  to  publish  the  productions  of  great  men, 
which  are  not  known  to  have  been  designed  for 
the  press,  and  of  which  it  is  uncertain  whether 
mucA  patience  and  thought  have  been  bestowed 
upon  them.  The  principal  question  of  these 
Letters  gives  occasion  to  observe  how  even  the 
mind  of  Newton  gains  ground  gradually  upon 
darkness. 

"As  to  your  first  query,"  says  he,  'Mt  seems 
to  me,  that  if  the  matter  of  our  sun  and  planets, 
and  ail  the  matter  of  the  universe,  were  evenly 
scattered  throughout  all  the  heavens,  and  every 
particle  had  an  innate  gravity  towards  all  the 
rest,  and  the  whole  space  throughout  which  this 
matter  was  scattered  was  but  finite ;  the  matter 
on  the  outside  of  this  space  would  by  its  gravity 
lend  towards  all  the  matter  on  the  inside,  and 
by  consequence  fall  down  into  the  middle  of  the 
whote  space,  and  there   compose   one    grcmt 
spherical  mass.    But  if  tlio  matter  was  evenly 
disposed  throughout  an  infinite  space,  it  could 
never  conv^e  into  one  mass,  but  some  of  it 
would  convene  into  one  mass,  and  some  into 
another,  so  as  to  make  an  infinite  number  of 
great  masses,  scattered  at  srrcat  distances  from 
one  to  another  throughout  all  that  infinite  space. 
And  thus  might  the  sun  and  fixed  stars  be  form- 
ed, supposing  the  matter  were  of  a  lucid  nature. 
But  how  the  matter  shouM  divide  itself  into  two 
sorts,  and  that  part  of  it  which  is  fit  to  compose 
a  shininff  body,  should  fall  down  into  one  mass 
and  make  a  sun,  and  the  rest  which  is  fit  to 
compose  an  opaque  body,  should  coalesce,  not 
into  <me  great  body  like  the  shining  matter,  but 
into  many  little  ones ;  or  if  the  sun  at  first  were 
an  opaque  body  like  the  planets,  or  the  planets 
lucid  bodies  hkc  the  sun,  how  he  alone  should 
be  changed  into  a  shining  body,  whilst  all  they 
continue  opaque,  or  all  they  be  changed  into 
opaaue  ones  whilst  he  remains  unchanged,  I  do 
nr>t  tnink  more  explicable  by  mere  natursd  causes, 
but  am  forced  to  asrribo  it  to  the  counsel  and 
contrivance  of  a<voluntary  agent" 

The  hypothesis  of  matter  evenly  disposed 
through  infinite  space,  seems  to  labour  with 
such  difficulties,  as  makes  it  almost  a  contradic- 
tory supposition,  or  a  supposition  destructive  of 
itsel£ 

Matter  evenly  dispoeed  through  infinite  space j  is 
either  created  or  eternal ;  if  it  was  created,  it 
infers  a  Creator :  if  it  was  eternal,  it  had  been 
fit)m  eternity  evenly  spread  tkrwgh  tn/ini/e  space  ; 


or  it  had  been  once  coalesced  in  masses,  and 
afterwards  been  difiused.  Whatever  state  was 
first  must  have  been  from  eternity,  and  what 
had  been  from  eternity  could  not  be  changed, 
but  by  a  cause  beginning  to  act  as  it  had  never 
acted  before,  that*  is,  by  the  voluntary  act  of 
some  external  power.  If  matter  infinitely  and 
evenly  difiused  was  a  moment  without  coalition, 
it  could  never  coalesce  at  all  by  its  own  power. 
If  matter  originally  tended  to  coalesce,  it  could 
never  be  evenly  difiused  through  infinite  space. 
Matter  being  suppot^cd  eternal,  there  never  was 
a  time  when  it  could  be  difiused  before  its  con- 
globation,  or  conglobated  before  its  difiusion. 

This  Sir  Isaac  seems  by  degrees  to  have  un- 
derstood :    for  he  says  in  his  second  Letter. 
"The   reason    why   matter    evenly  scattered 
through  a  finite  space  would  convene  in  the 
midst^  vou  conceive  the  same  witli  me ;  but  that 
there  should  be  a  central  particle,  so  accurately 
placed  in  the  middle,  as  to  be  always  equally  at- 
tracted on  all  sides,  and  thereby  continue  with- 
out motion,  seems  to  me  a  supposition  fully  as 
hard  as  to  make  the  sharpest  needle  stand  up- 
right upon  its  point  on  a  looking-glass.    For  if 
the  veiy  mathematical  centre  of  the  central  par- 
ticle be  not  accurately  in  the  vc?ry  mathematical 
centre  of  the  attractive  power  of  the  whole  mass, 
the  particle  will  not  be  attracted  equally  on  all 
sides.    And  much  harder  is  it  to  suppose  all  the 
particles  in  on  infinite  space  should  be  so  accu- 
rately poised  one  among  another,  as  to  stand 
still  in  perfect  equilibrium.     For  I  reckon  this 
as  hard  as  to  make  not  one  needle  only,  but  an 
infinite  number  of  them  (so  many  as  there  are 
particles  in  an  infinite  spare)  stand  accurati'ly 
poised  upon  tlieir  poinUi.     Yet  I  grant  it  possi 
ble,  at  least  b_v  a  divine  power  ;  and  if  they  were 
once  to  be  placed,  I  agree  with  you  that  they 
would  continue  in  that  posture,  without  motion, 
for  ever,  unless  put  into  new  motion   by  the 
same  power.     Wnen  therefore  I  said,  that  mat- 
ter evenly  spread  through  all  space,  would  con- 
vene by  its  gravity  into  one  or  more  great  masses, 
I  understand  it  of  matter  not  resting  in  an  accu- 
rate poise." 

Let  not  it  be  thought  irreverence  to  this  great 
name  if  I  observe,  thai  by  matter  evenly  spread 
through  infinite  space,  he  now  finds  it  necessary 
to  mean  matter  not  evenly  spread.  Matter  not 
evenly  spread  will  indeed  convene,  but  it  will 
convene  as  soon  as  it  exists.  And,  in  ray  opi- 
nion, this  puzzling  question  about  matter  is  only 
how  that  could  be  that  never  could  have  been,  or 
what  a  man  thinks  on  when  he  thinks  of  no 
thing. 

Turn  matter  on  all  sides,  make  it  eternal,  or 
of  late  production,  finite  or  infinite,  there  can  be 
no  regular  system  produced  but  by  a  voluntary 
and  meaning  agent  This  the  great  Newton 
always  asserted,  and  this  he  asserts  in  the  third 
letter:  but  proves  in  another  manner,  in  a  man- 
ner perhaps  more  happy  and  conclusive. 

"  The  hypothesis  of  deriving  the  frame  of  the 
world  by  mechanical  principles  from  matter 
evenly  spread  throngh  the  heavens,  being  incon- 
sistent with  my  syst<»m,  I  had  considered  it  very 
little  before  your  letter  put  me  upon  it,  and 
therefore  trouble  you  with  a  line  or  two  more 
about  it,  if  this  comes  not  too  late  for  your  use. 

<*  In  my  former  I  represented  that  the  diurnal 
rotations  of  the  planets  could  not  be  derived  from* 
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SaTity,  but  roquind  «  dmne  arm  to  imprew 
em.  And  tbough  gravity  might  give  the 
planets  a  motion  of  descent  towards  the  mm, 
either  directly,  or  with,  some  little  obliquity,  yet 
the  transverse  motions  by  which  they  revolve  in 
their  several  orbs,  required  the  divine  ann  to  im^ 
press  them  according  to  the  tangenta  of  their 
orbs.  I  would  now  add,  that  the  hypothesis  of 
matter  bein^  at  first  evenly  spread  through  the 
heavens,  is,  m  my  opinion,  inconMistent  with  the 
hypothesis  of  innate  gravity,  without  a  super- 
natural power  to  reconcile  them,  and  therefbre 
|t  infers  a  Deity.  For  if  there  be  innate  gravitv, 
it  is  impossible  now  for  the  matter  of  the  earth, 
and  all  the  planets  and  stars,  to  fly  up  from  them, 
and  become  evenly  spread  througnout  all  the 
heavens,  without  a  supernatural  power ;  and  cer- 
tainly that  which  can  never  be  hereafter  without 
a  supernatural  power,  could  never  be  heretofore 
without  the  same  power.*' 
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fitacinatinff  plant,  wkoaa  kettle  baa  asMeiy  tint 
to  cool,  who  with  tea  amuses  the  evemnc,  with 
tea  solaces  the  midnight,  and  with  tea  wwoomes 
the  morning. 

He  begins  by  refuting  a  popular  notion^  that 
bohea  and  green  tea  are  leaves  of  the  same 
shrub,  gathered  at  different  times  of  the  year. 
He  is  of  opinion  that  they  are  produced  by  dtf^ 
ferent  shrubs.  The  leaves  of  tea  are  gathered  in 
dry  weather ;  then  dried  and  curied  over  the  &re 
in  copper  pans.  The  Chinese  use  HtUe  greoi 
tea,  imagimns  that  it  hinders  digeatlon  and  eji- 
cites  fevers.  How  it  should  have  either  eflect  is 
not  easily  discovered ;  and  if  we  consider  te 
innumerable  prejudices  which  prevail  concerning 
our  own  plants,  we  shall  very  little  regard  these 
opinions  of  the  Chinese  vulgar,  which  expehence 
does  not  confirm. 

When  tiie  Chisese  drink,  tea  they  infuse  it 
slightly,  and  extract  only  the  more  Tolatile 
parts;  but  though  this  seems  to  require  great 
quantities  at  a  time,  yet  the  author  betievea,  per* 
naps  only  because  he  has  an  inclination  to  b^eve 
it,  that  the  English  and  Dutch  use  more  than 
all  the  inhabitants  of  that  extensive  empire, 
The  Chinese  drink  it  sometimes  with  acids,  sel- 
dom with  su|B[ar ;  and  this  practice  our  author^ 
who  has  no  intention  to  find  any  thing  right  al 
home,  recommends  to  his  countiymen. 

The  history  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  iea< 
drinking  is  truly  curious.    Tea 
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Our  readers  may  perhaps  remember  that  we 
gave  them  a  short  account  of  this  book,  with  a 
letter  extracted  from  it,  in  November,  1756, 
The  author  then  sent  us  an  mjunction  to  forbear 
his  work  till  a  second  edition  should  appear: 
this  prohibition  was  rather  too  magisterial ;  for 
an  author  i?  no  longer  the  sole  master  of  a  book 
which  he  has  given  to  the  pubKc ;  yet  he  has 
been  punotualfy  obeyed ;  we  had  no  desire  to 
offbnd  him,  and  if  his  character  may  be  estimated 
by  his  book,  he  is  a  man  whose  failings  may  well 
be  pardoned  for  his  virtues. 

The  second  edition  is  now  sent  into  the  world, 
corrected  and  enltargedy  and  yielded  up  by  the 
author  to  the  attacks  of  criticism.  But  he  shall 
find  in  us  no  malignity  of  censura  We  wish, 
indeed,  that  among  other  corrections  he  had 
submitted  his  pages  to  the  inspection  of  a  gram- 
marian, that  the  elegances  of  one  line  might 
not  have  been  disgraced  by  the  improprieties  of 
another ;  but  witn  us  to  mean  well  is  a  degree 
of  merit  which  overbalances  much  greater  er- 
rors than  impurity  of  style. 

We  have  already  given  in  our  collections  one 
of  the  letters,  in  which  Mr.  Han  way  endeavours 
to  show,  that  the  consumption  of  tea  is  injurious 
to  the  interest  of  our  country.  We  shall  now 
endeavour  to  follow  him  regularly  through  all 
his  observations  on  this  modem  luxury  ;  Ixut  it 
can  scarcely  be  candid,  not  to  make  a  previous 
declaration,  that  he  is  to  expect  little  justice 
from  the  author  of  this  extract,  a  hardened  and 
shameless  tea-drinker,  who  has  for  twenty  years 
diluted  his  meals  with  only  the  infusion  of  this 


men  of  quality  learned  its  use^    Its  price 
then  three  pounds  a  pound,  and  continued  the 
same  to  1707.    In  1715,  we  began  to  u^m.  ^reen 
tea,  and  the  practice  of  drinking  it  descended  to 
the  lower  class  of  the  people.     In  1790,  the 
French  began  to  send  it  nither  by  a  clandestine 
commerce.    From  1717  to  1726,  we  imported 
annually  seven  hundred  thousand  pounds.   From 
1732  to  1742,  a  million  and  two  nundred  tboiK 
sand  pounds  were  every  year  brou^t  to  London  ; 
in  some  years  afterwards  three  miHions;  and  in 
1755,  near  four  millions  of  pounds,  or  two  thou- 
sand tons,  in  which  we  are  not  to  reckon  that 
which  is  surreptitioualv  introduced;  which  per* 
haps  is  neariy  as  mucn.     Such  quantities  are 
inaeed  sufficient  to  alarm  ua :  it  is  at  least  worth 
inquiry  to  knoi^r  what  are  the  qualities  of  such 
a  plant,  and  what  the  consequence  of  such  a 
trade. 

He  then  proceeds  to  enumerate  the  miachieCa 
of  tea,  and  seems  willing  to  charge  upon  it  every 
mischief  that  he  can  find.  He  begins,  ]M>wever, 
by  questioning  the  virtues  ascribed  to  it,  and  de% 
nies  that  the  crews  of  the  Chinese  ahips  are 
preserved  in  their  voyage  homewards  from  the 
scurvy  by  tea.  About  this  report  I  have 
made  some  inquiry,  and  though  I  cannot  find 
that  these  crews  are  wholly  exempt  from  scor- 
butic maladies,  they  seem  to  suner  them  less 
than  other  mariners  m  any  course  of  equal  length. 
This  I  ascribe  to  the  tea,  not  as  possessing  any 
medicinal  qualities,  but  as  tempting  them  ta> 
drink  more  water,  to  dilute  their*  salt  food  moie 
copiously,  and  perhaps  to  Ibrbear  punch,  or 
other  strong  liquors. 

He  then  proceeds  in  the  pathetic  strain,  to  fett 
the  ladies  now,  by  drinking  tea,  they  iiuora 
their  health,  and  what  is  yet  more  dear,  UMt 
beauty. 
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^To  what  ean  we  aaeribe  the  numerous  coin* 
plaints  which  preT&il  ?  How  many  tweH  erta- 
turet  of  your  sex  languish  with  a  wtak  digeaHcn, 
Imo  jptrite,  lauitudes,  meUmc^dy^  and  twenty  dis- 
orders, which,  in  spite  of  the/ooitty,  have  yet  no 
names,  except  the  general  one  of  rurvoua  com' 
plmnts  ?  Let  them  change  their  diet,  and  among 
other  articles,  leave  off  drinking  tea,  it  is  more 
than  probable  the  greatest  part  of  them  will  be 
restored  to  health. 

*^  Hot  water  is  also  very  hurtful  to  the  teeth. 
The  Chinese  do  not  drink  their  tea  so  hot  as  we 
do,  and  yet  thej^  have  bad  teeth.  This  cannot 
be  ascri^  entirely  to  fugar,  for  thev  use  very 
little,  as  already  observed ;  but  we  ail  know  that 
hot  or  cold  things  which  pain  the  teeth,  destroy 
them  also.  If  we  drank  less  tea,  and  used  gentle 
acid3  for  the  ffums  and  teeth,  particularly  $our 
crangeSy  though  we  had  a  less  number  of  French 
tUniistSy  I  fancy  this  cffenlioZ  part  of  beauty 
would  be  much  hetttr  preserved. 

'  The  women  in  tne  United  Provmccs,  who 
tip  tea  fVom  morning  till  night,  are  also  as  re- 
markable for  bad  teeth.  They  also  look  pallid, 
and  many  are  troubled  with  certain  feminine 
disorders  arising  from  a  relaxed  habit  The 
Portuguese  ladies,  on  the  other  hand,  entertain 
with  sweetvMoltf  and  yet  they  have  very  good 
teeth :  but  their  food  in  general  is  more  of  a  fa- 
rinaceous and  vegetable  kind  than  ours.  They 
also  drink  cold  water  instead  of  sipping  Aol,  and 
never  taste  any  fermented  liquors  ;  for  these  rea- 
sons the  use  of  sugar  does  not  seem  to  be  at  all 
pernicious  to  them. 

"  Men  seem  to  have  lost  their  stature  and 
eomdiness,  and  women  their  beauty.    I  am  not 

roungf  but  methinks  there  is  not  quite  so  much 
eaidff  in  thisi  land  as  there  was.  Your  very 
chambermaids  have  lost  their  bloom,  I  suppose  by 
tipping  tea.  Even  the  agitations  of  the  passions 
at  cards  are  not  so  great  enemies  to  female 
charms.  What  Sbakspeare  ascribes  to  the  con- 
cealment of  love,  is  in  thin  agt  more  frequently 
occasioned  by  the  use  of  f^o." 

To  raise  the  fright  still  higher,  he  quotes  an 
account  of  a  pig*8  tail  scalded  with  tea,  on  which, 
however,  he  does  not  much  insist 

Of  these  dreadful  efiects.  some  are  perhaps 
imaginary,  and  some  may  have  another  causa 
That  there  is  less  beauty  in  the  present  race  of 
females,  than  in  those  who  entered  the  world 
with  us.  all  of  us  are  inclined  to  think  on  whom 
beauty  nas  ceased  to  smUe ;  but  our  fathers  and 
grandfathers  made  the  same  complaint  before  us ; 
and  our  posterity  will  still  find  t>eautie8  irresis- 
tibly powerful 

That  the  diseases  commonly  called  nervous, 
tremors,  fits,  habitual  depression,  and  all  the 
maladies  which  proceed  from  laxity  and  debility, 
nre  more  freoucnt  than  in  any  former  time,  is,  I 
believe,  true,  newever  deplomhle.  But  this  new 
rare  of  evils  will  not  be  expelled  by  the  prohi- 
bition of  tea.  This  general  languor  is  the  effect 
of  general  luxury,  ot  general  idlene&<<.  If  it  be 
most  to  be  found  amone  tca-drinkcrs,  the  reason 
is,  that  tea  is  one  of  the  stated  amusements  of 
the  idle  and  luxurious.  The  whole  mode  of  life 
is  changed  \  every  kind  of  voluntary  labour, 
evei^  exercise  that  strengthened  the  nerves  and 
hardened  the  muscles,  is  fallen  into  disuse.  The 
inhabitants  are  crowded  together  in  populous 
dties,  so  that  no  occasioin  of  life  requires  much 


motion :  every  one  is  near  to  all  that  he  wants  ; 
and  the  rich  and  delicate  seldom  pass  frcm  one 
street  to  another,  but  in  carriages  of  pleasure. 
Yet  we  eat  and  drink,  or  strive  to  eat  and  drink, 
like  the  hunter  and  huntresses,  the  farmers  and 
the  housewives  of  the  former  generation :  and 
they  that  pass  ten  hours  in  bed,  and  eight  at 
cards,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  other  six  at  the 
table,  are  taught  to  impute  to  tea  all  the  dis- 
eases which  a  life  unnatural  in  all  its  parts  may 
chance  to  bring  upon  them. 

Tea,  among  the  greater  part  of  those  who  use 
it  most,  is  drunk  in  no  great  quantity.  As  it 
neither  exhilarates  the  heart,  nor  stimulates  the 
palate,  it  is  commonly  an  entertainment  merely 
nominal,  a  pretence  for  assembling  to  prattle,  fix 
interrupting  business,  or  diversi^ing  idleness. 
They  who  drink  one  cup,  and  who  drink  twenty, 
are  equally  punctual  in  preparing  or  partaking 
it ;  and  indeed  there  are  few  but  discover  by 
their  indifference  about  it,  that  they  are  brought 
together  not  by  the  tea,  but  the  tea-table.  Three 
cups  make  the  common  quantity,  so  slightly  im» 
pregnated,  that  perhaps  they  might  be  tinged 
with  the  AtJienian  eicuta,  and  produce  less  effects 
than  these  letters  charge  upon  tea. 

Our  author  proceecb  to  show  yet  other  had 
qualities  of  this  hated  lent, 

"  Green  tea,  when  made  strong  even  by  infu 
sion,  is  an  emetic;  nay,  I  am  torn  it  is  used  as 
such  in  China;  a  decoction  of  it  certainly  per- 
forms this  operation ;  yet  by  long  use  it  is  dnmk 
by  many  without  such  an  effect  The  infusion 
also,  when  it  is  made  strong,  and  stands  long 
to  draw  the  grosser  particles,  will  conouUe  the 
bowels :  even  in  the  manner  eommonly  used,  it 
has  this  effect  on  some  constitutions,  as  I  have 
already  remarked  to  you  from  my  own  experi^ 


ence. 


**  You  see  I  confess  my  weakness  without  re- 
serve ;  but  those  who  are  very  fond  of  tea,  if 
their  digestion  is  weak,  and  they  find  them- 
selves disordered,  they  generally  ascribe  it  to  any 
cause  except  the  true  one.  I  am  aware  that  the 
efiect  just  mentioned  is  imputed  to  the  hot  water ; 
let  it  be  so,  and  my  ar]^ment  is  still  ^[ood ;  but 
who  pretends  to  say  it  is  not  partlv  owing  to  paiw 
ticular  kinds  of  tea  7  perhaps  such  as  partake  of 
eopperaSf  which  there  is  cause  to  apprehend  is 
sometimes  the  case  :  if  we  judge  from  the  mai^ 
ner  in  which  it  is  said  to  be  cuied,  together  with 
its  ordinary  effects,  there  is  some  foundation  for 
this  opinion.  Put  a  drop  of  strong  tea,  either 
green  or  bohea,  but  chieny  the  former,  on  the 
blade  of  a  knife,  though  it  is  not  corrosive  in  the 
same  manner  as  vitriol,  yet  there  appears  to  be  a 
corrosive  quality  in  it,  very  difierent  from  that  of 
fruit,  whi<m  stams  the  kniK." 

He  afterwards  quotes  Paulli  to  prove  that  tea 
is  a  destccoHve^  and  ought  not  to  be  used  after  tho 
fortieth  vear.  I  have  then  long  exceeded  the 
limits  of  permissioB,  buti  comfort  myself,  tiiat 
all  the  enemies  of  tea  cannot  be  in  the  right  If 
tea  be  desiocaUve,  according  to  Paulli^  it  cannot 
weaken  the  fibres,  as  our  author  imagines  ;  if  it 
be  emetiCf  it  must  constringe  the  stomach,  rather 
than  relax  it 

The  formidable  ouality  of  tinging  the  knife,  it 
haj  in  common  witn  acorns,  tlie  bark  and  leaves 
of  oak,  and  every  astringent  bark  or  leaf:  the 
copperas  which  is  given  to  the  tea,  is  really  in  tlm 
knue..   Ink  may  Be  made  of  any  femigineottt> 
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matter  and  astringent  Yegetable,  as  it  is  gene- 
lallv  made  of  galls  and  copperas. 

From  tea  we  writer  dii^resses  to  spirituous 
li(|Uor8,  about  which  he  will  have  no  controversy 
with  the  "Literary  Magazine:*'  we  shall  there- 
fore insert  almost  his  whole  letter,  and  add  to  it 
one  testimony,  that  the  mischiefs  arising  on  every 
side,  from  this  compendious  mode  of  drunken- 
ness, are  enormous  and  insupportable ;  equally 
to  be  found  amonj;  the  great  and  tlie  mean; 
filling  palaces  witli  disquiet  and  distraction ;  har- 
der to  be  borne  as  it  cannot  be  mentioned  ;  and 
overwhelming  multitudes  with  incurable  dis- 
eases and  unpitied  poverty. 

"  Though  tea  and  gin  have  spread  their  bane- 
ful influence  over  this  island  and  his  Majesty's 
other  dominions,  yet  you  may  be  well  assured, 
that  the  governors  of  the  Foundling  Hospital 
will  exert  their  utmost  skill  and  vigilance  to  pre- 
vent the  children  under  their  care  from  being 
poisoned  or  enervated  by  one  or  the  other. 
This,  however,  is  not  the  case  of  toorkhoiists ;  it 
is  well  known,  to  the  shame  of  those  who  are 
charged  with  the  care  of  them,  that  gin  has  been 
too  often  permitted  to  enter  their  gates  :  and  the 
debaucheu  appetites  of  the  people  who  inhabit 
these  houses,  has  been  urged  as  a  reason  for  it 

^*  Desperate  diseases  require  desperate  reme- 
dies: if  laws  are  rigidly  executed  against  mur- 
derers in  the  highway,  those  who  provide  a 
draught  of  gin,  which  we  see  is  murderous^  ought 
not  to  be  countenanced.  I  am  now  informed, 
that  in  certain  hospitals,  where  the  number  of 
the  sick  used  to  be  about  5600  in  14  years, 

"  From  1704  to  1718,  they  increased  to  8189 ; 

"  From  1718  to  1734,still  augmented  to  12,710 ; 

"  And  from  1734  to  1749,  imdtiplied  to  38,147. 

"What  a  dreadful  spectre  does  this  exhibit? 
nor  must  we  wonder,  when  satisfactory  evidence 
was  given  before  the  great  council  of  the  nation, 
that  near  eight  millions  of  gallons  of  distilled 
spirits,  at  the  standard  it  is  commonly  reduced  to 
for  drinking,  was  actually  consumed  annually  in 
drams !  the  shocking  di&erence  in  the  numbers 
of  the  sickf  and  we  may  presume  of  the  dead 
also,  was  supposed  to  keep  pace  with  pn :  and 
the  most  ingenious  and  unprejudiced  physicians 
ascribed  it  to  this  cause.  AfVnat  is  to  be  done 
under  these  melancholy  circumstances  ?  Shall 
we  still  countenance  the  distiUery,  for  tlie  sake 
of  the  retetwe;  out  of  tenderness  to  the  few  who 
will  suffer  by  its  being  abolished  ;  for  fear  of  the 
madness  of  the  people  ;  or  that  foreigners  will 
run  it  in  upon  us?  There  can  be  no  evil  so 
great  as  that  we  now  suffer,  except  the  making 
me  same  consumption,  and  paying  for  it  to  fo^ 
reigners  in  money y  which  I  hope  never  will  be  the 
case. 

"As  to  the  revenuCf  it  certainly  may  be  re- 
placed by  taxes  upon  the  necessaries  of  life,  even 
upon  the  bread  we  eat,  or,  in  other  words,  upon 
the  landy  which  is  the  great  source  of  supply  to 
the  public  and  to  individuals.  Nor  can  I  per- 
suaae  myself,  but  that  the  people  may  be  weaned 
from  the  habit  of  poisoning  themselves.  The 
difficulty  of  smuggling  a  bulky  liquid^  joined  to 
the  severity  which  ought  to  be  exercised  towards 
smugglers,  whose  iUe^al  commerce  is  of  so  in- 
fernal a  nature,  must  m  time  produce  the  effect 
desired.  Spirituous  liquors  being  abolished,  in- 
stead of  having  the  most  undisciplined  and  aban- 
doned poor,  we  might  soon  boast  a  race  of  men, 


temperate,  religious,  and  industrious  eren  to  a 
proverb.      We  should  soon  see  the  ponderous 
burden  of  the  poor^s  rate  decrease,  and  the  beauty 
and  strength  of  the  land  rejuvenate.     Schools, 
workhouses  and  hospitals,  might  then  be  suffi- 
cient to  clear  our  streets  of  distress  and  mi»tr\-, 
which  never  will  be  the  case  whilst  the  lore  of 
poison  prevails,  and  the  means  of  ruin  is  iiold  in 
above  one  thousand  houses  in  the  city  of  Lm- 
don,  two  thousand  two  hundred  in  We4»tniinaier, 
and  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  thirty  in 
Hoi  born  and  St.  Giles's. 

"But  if  other  uses  still  demand  liquid  Jirc,  1 
would  really  propose,  that  it  should  be  sold  only 
in  ouart  bottles,  scaled  up  with  the  king's  seal, 
with  a  very  high  duty,  and  none  sold  without 
being  mixed  with  a  strong  anetic. 

"Many  become  objects  of  charity  by  their  in- 
temperance^ and  this  excludes  others  who  arc 
such  by  the  unavoidable  accidents  of  life,  or  who 
cannot  by  any  means  support  themselves.— 
Hence  it  appears,  that  the  introducing  new  habits 
of  life,  is  the  most  substantial  charity  ;  and  thai 
the  regulation  of  charity-schools,  hospitals,  and 
workhouses,  not  the  augmentation  of  their 
number,  can  make  them  answer  the  wise  ends 
for  which  they  were  instituted. 

"The  children  of  beggars  should  be  also  taken 
from  them,  and  bred  up  to  labour,  as  children  oi 
the  public.  Thus  the  distressed  might  be  rdier- 
ed  at  a  sixth  part  of  the  present  expense  ;  the 
idle  be  compelled  to  work  or  starve;  and  the 
mad  be  sent  to  Bedlam.  We  should  not  see 
human  nature  disgraced  by  the  aged,  the  maim- 
ed, the  sickly,  and  young  children,  begging  their 
bread;  nor  would  compassion  be  abused  by 
those  who  have  reduced  it  to  an  art  to  catch  the 
unwary.  Nothing  is  wanting  but  common  sense 
and  honesty  in  the  execution  of  laws, 

"To  prevent  such  abuse  in  the  streets^  seems 
more  practicable  than  to  abolish  bad  hiUfUs  within 
doorSf  where  greater  numbers  perish.  We  sea 
in  many  familiar  instances  the  fatal  eflects  o( 
example.  The  careless  spending  of  time  among 
servants^  who  are  charged  with  the  care  of  in- 
fants, is  often  fatal;  the  nurse  frequently  do> 
stpoys  the  child  !  the  poor  infant  bemg  left  ne- 
glected, expires  whilst  she  is  sipping  her  teaf 
This  may  appear  to  you  as  rank  prejudice,  or 
jest ;  but  I  am  assured,  from  the  most  indiAiteddt 
evidence,  that  many  very  extraordinary  cases  of 
this  kind  have  really  happened  among  those 
whose  duty  does  not  permit  of  such  kind  of 
habits. 

"It  is  partly  from  such  causes,  that  nurses  of 
the  children  of  the  public  often  forget  them' 
selves,  and  become  impatient  when  infants  cry: 
the  next  step  to  this,  is  using  extraordinary 
means  to  quiet  them.  I  have  already  mentioned 
the  term  killing  nurse,  as  known  in  some  work- 
houses: Venice  treaeUj  poppy  water,  and  God- 
frey's cordialj  have  been  the  kind  instruments  of 
lulling  the  child  to  his  everlasting  rest.  If  these 
pious  women  could  send  up  an  ejaculation  when 
the  child  expired,  all  was  well,  and  no  ouestions 
asked  by  the  superiors.  An  ingenious  rriend  of 
mine  informs  me,  that  this  has  neen  so  often  the 
case,  in  some  workhouses,  that  Venice  treacle 
has  acquired  the  appellation  of  the  Lord  havs 
mercy  upon  m^,  in  allusion  to  the  nurses'  hack' 
neyed  expression  of  pretcTuUd  grief  when  in&ots 
expire  1    Farewell  i" 
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I  know  not  upon  what  obseryatkm  Mr.  Han- 
way  founds  his  confidence  in  the  governors  of 
the  Foundlinff  Hospital,  men  of  whom  I  have 
not  any  knowledgCi  but  whom  I  intreat  to  con- 
sider a  little  the  minds  as  well  as  bodies  of  the 
children.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  irrelijirion  | 
equally  pernicious  with  gin  and  tea,  and  tliere- 
fore  think  it  not  unseasonable  to  mention,  that 
when  a  few  months  ago  I  wandered  through  the 
Hospital,  1  found  not  a  child  that  seemed  to  have 
heard  of  his  creed  or  the  commandments.  To 
breed  up  children  in  this  manner,  is  to  rescue 
them  from  an  early  j^rave,  that  they  may  find 
employment  for  the  gibbet ;  from  dying  in  inno- 
cence, that  tliey  may  periAh  by  their  crimes. 

Having  considered  the  cfFects  of  tea  upon  the 
health  of  the  drinker,  which,  1  think  he  has  ag- 
gravated in  the  vehemence  of  his  zeal,  and 
which,  after  soliciting  them  by  this  watery  lux- 
ur).-,  year  after  year,  I  have  !»ot  yet  felt:  he  pro- 
ceeds to  examine  how  it  may  be  shown  to  ancct 
our  interest;  and  first  calculates  the  national  loss 
by  the  time  spent  in  drinking  tea.  1  have  no 
desire  to  appear  captious,  and  shall  therefore 
readily  admit,  that  tea  is  a  liauor  not  proper  for 
the  lower  classes  of  the  people,  as  it  supplies  no 
strength  to  labour,  or  relief  to  disease,  but  grati- 
fies the  tiste  without  nourisdiing  the  body.  It  i^ 
a  barren  superfluity,  to  which  those  who  can 
hardly  procure  what  nature  requires,  cannot  pru- 
dently uabituatc  themselves.  Its  proper  use  is 
to  amuse  the  idle,  and  relax  the  studious,  and  di- 
lute the  full  meals  of  those  who  cannot  use  ex- 
ercise, and  will  not  use  abstinence.  That  time 
is  lost  in  tliis  insipid  entertainment,  cannot  be 
denied ;  many  trifie  away  at  the  tea-table  those 
moments  which  would  be  better  spent ;  but  that 
any  national  detriment  can  be  inferred  from  this 
waste  of  time,  does  not  evidently  appear,  because 
I  know  not  that  any  work  remains  undone  for 
want  of  hands.  Our  manufactures  seem  to  be 
limited,  not  by  the  possibility  of  work,  but  by 
the  possibihiy  of  sale. 

His  next  argument  is  more  clear.  He  affirms, 
that  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds  in 
silver  are  paid  to  the  Chinese  annually,  for  three 
millions  of  pounds  of  tea,  and  that  for  two  mil- 
lions more  brought  clandestinely  from  the  neigh- 
bouring coast,  we  pay,  at  twenty-pence  a  pound. 
one  hundred  and  sixty-six  thousand  six  hundred 
and  sixty-six  pounds.  The  author  justly  con- 
ceives that  this  computation  will  waken  us ;  for, 
says  he,  ^*  The  loss  of  health,  the  loss  of  time, 
the  injuiT  of  morals,  are  not  very  sensibly  felt  by 
some,  wno  are  alarmed  when  you  talk  of  the 
loss  of  money.''  But  he  excuses  the  Kastrlndia 
Company,  as  men  not  obliged  to  be  political 
arithim'ticians,  or  to  inquire  so  much  what  the 
nation  losrp,  as  how  themst'lvos  may  grow  rich. 
It  is  certain,  that  they  who  diink  tea,  have  no 
I  iirht  to  compluiii  of  those  that  import  it ;  but  if 
Mr.  Han  way's  computation  be  just,  the  impor- 
tation and  tho  use  of^  it  ought  at  once  to  be  stop- 
ped by  a  penal  l.iw. 

The  author  allows  one  slight  argument  in  fa- 
Tour  of  tea,  which,  in  mv  opinion,  might  be  witli 
far  greater  justice  urged  both  against  that  and 
many  other  parts  of  our  naval  trade.  "  The 
tea-trade  employs  (he  tells  us)  six  ships,  and 
five  or  six  hundred  seamen,  sent  annually  to 
China.  It  likewise  brings  in  a  revenue  of  three 
hundred  and  sixty  tliousand  pounds,  wliicli,  as 


a  tax  on  luxury,  may  be  considered  as  of  greet 
utinty  to  the  state."  The  utility  of  this  tax  I 
cannot  find ;  a  tax  on  luxury  is  no  better  then 
another  tax,  unless  it  hinders  luxury,  which  can- 
not be  said  of  the  impost  upon  tea,  while  it  is 
thus  used  by  the  great  and  the  mean,  the  rich 
and  the  poor.  The  truth  is,  that  by  the  loss  of 
one  hundred  and  fifly  thousand  pounds,  we  pro- 
cure the  means  of  shifting  three  hundred  and 
sixty  thousand,  at  best,  only  from  one  hand  to 
another  ;  but  perhaps  sometimes  into  hands  by 
which  it  is  not  very  honestly  employed.  Of  the 
five  or  six  hundred  seamen  sent  to  China,  I  am 
told  that  sometimes  half,  and  commonly  a  third 
part,  perish  in  the  voyage ;  so  that  instead  of 
setting  this  navigation  against  the  inconve- 
niences already  alleged,  we  may  add  to  them,  the 
yearly  loss  of  two  hundred  men  in  the  prime  of 
life ;  and  reckon,  that  the  trade  of  China  has 
destroyed  ten  thousand  men  since  the  beginning 
of  this  century. 

If  tea  be  thus  pernicious,  if  it  impoTerisbes 
our  country,  if  it  raises  temptation,  and  gives 
opportunity  to  illicit  commerce,  which  I  have  al- 
ways looked  on  as  one  of  the  strongest  evidencee 
of  the  inefficacy  of  our  law,  the  weakness  of 
our  government,  and  the  corruption  of  ovr 
people,  let  us  at  once  resolve  to  prohibit  it  for 


ever. 


u 


If  the  9ue5tton  was,  how  to  promote  industry 
most  advantageoualyy  in  lieu  of  our  tea-trade, 
supposing  every  branch  of  our  commerce  to  be 
already  fully  supplied  with  men  and  money?  It 
a  quarter  the  sum  now  spent  in  tea,  were  laid 
out  annually  in  plantations,  making  public  gmr* 
dens,  in  paving  and  widening  streets,  in  making 
roatbf  in  rendering  rwers  navigable,  erecting  pe> 
laces,  building  bridges^  or  neat  and  convenient 
houses  where  are  now  only  huts;  draining  lands, 
or  rendering  those  which  are  now  barren  of  some 
use;  shoula  we  not  be  gainers, and  provide  more 
for  health,  pleasure,  and  long  life,  compared  with 
the  consequences  of  the  tea-trade?" 

Our  riches  would  be  much  better  employed  to 
these  purposes;  but  if  this  project  does  not 
please,  let  us  first  resolve  to  save  our  money, 
and  we  shall  afterwards  very  easily  find  ways  to 
spend  it 


&EPLT  TO  A  ^AFER  IN  THE  OAZETTEEB 
OF  MAY  96,  1757. 

FROM  THE  LITEEART  MAGAZINE,  VOL.  II.  P.  85J. 

It  is  observed  in  the  sage  Gil  Bias,  that  as  ex- 
asperated author  is  not  easily  pacified.  I  have^ 
therefore,  very  lit!le  hope  of*^  making  my  peace 
with  the  writer  of  the  Eight  Days*  Journey :  in- 
deed so  little,  that  I  have  long  deliberated  whe- 
ther I  should  not  rather  sit  silently  down  under 
his  displeasure,  than  aggravate  my  misfortene 
by  a  defence  of  which  my  heart  forbodes  the  ill 
success.  DcUberation  is  often  useless.  1  am 
afraid  that  I  have  at  last  made  the  wrong  choice; 
and  that  I  might  better  have  resigned  my  causeu 
without  a  struggle,  to  time  and  fortune,  since  E 
shall  run  the  hazard  of  a  new  ofifence  by  the  n^ 
cessity  of  asking  him  why  he  is  angry  ? 

Distress  and  terror  often  discover  to  us  those 
faults  with  which  we  should  never  have  reproach- 
ed ourselves  in  a  happy  state.    Yet,  deiecCod  a» 
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REPLY  TO  A  PAFBR.  ftc 


1  aiiiy  wImii  I  ravww  thetnnMction  betvreen  ma 
and  this  writer,  I  cannot  find  that  I  have  been 
deficient  in  reverence.  When  hie  book  was  first 
printed,  he  hints  that  I  procured  a  siffht  of  it  be* 
lore  it  was  published.  How  the  si^nt  of  it  was 
procured,  I  do  not  now  very  exactly  remember ; 
Dttt  if  my  curiosity  was  greater  tnan  my  pra* 
dance,  if  I  laid  rash  hands  on  the  fatal  volume, 
I  have  surely  sufiered  like  him  who  burst  the 
box,  from  which  evil  rushed  into  the  world. 

I  took  it,  however,  and  inspected  it  as  the 
work  of  an  author  not  higher  than  myself;  and 
was  confirmed  in  my  opinion,  when  \  found  that 
these  letters  were  not  written  to  be  printed,  I 
concluded,  however,  that  though  not  torUten  to 
be  frintedf  they  were  printid  to  be  read,  and  in- 
Mrted  one  of  them  in  the  collection  of  Novem- 
ber last  Not  many  days  after  I  received  a  note, 
informing  me,  that  I  ought  to  have  waited  for  a 
mora  correct  edition.  This  injunction  was  obey- 
ed. The  edition  appeared,  and  I  supposed  my- 
Mlf  at  libertv  to  tell  my  thoughts  upon  it,  as 
upon  any  otner  book,  upon  a  royal  manifesto, 
4ir  an  act  of  parliament.  But  see  the  fate  of  ig- 
ooraat  temeritv !  I  now  find,  but  find  too  late, 
that  instead  of  a  writer  whose  only  power  is  in 
his  pen,  I  have  irritated  an  important  member  of 
an  important  corporation;  a  man  who,  as  he 
tells  us  in  his  letters,  puts  horses  to  his  chariot 

It  was  allowed  to  tne  disputant  of  old  to  yield 
op  the  controversy  with  little  resistance  to  the 
master  of  forty  legions.  Those  who  know  how 
weakly  naked  truth  can  defend  her  advocates, 
would  forgive  me  if  I  should  pay  the  same  re- 
spect to  a  (Governor  of  the  Foundlings.  Yet 
the  consciousness  of  my  own  rectitude  of  inten- 
tion incites  me  to  aak  once  again,  how  I  have 
offended? 

There  are  only  three  subjects  upon  which 
my  unlucky  pen  Ims  happened  to  venture.  Tea ; 
the  author  of  the  Journal ;  and  the  Foundling 
HoepitaL 

Ot  tea  what  have  I  said  ?  That  I  have  drank 
it  twenty  years  without  hurt,  and  therefore  be- 
lieve it  not  to  be  poison ;  that  if  it  dries  the 
fibres,  it  cannot  soften  them;  that  if  it  con- 
Btringes,  it  cannot  relax.  I  have  modestly  doubted 
wheuer  it  has  diminished  the  strength  of  our 
jnen,  or  the  beauty  of  our  women  ;  and  whether 
it  much  hinders  the  progress  of  our  woollen  or 
iron  manufactures  ;  but  I  allowed  it  to  be  a  bar- 
ren superfluity,  neither  medicinal  nor  nutricious, 
that  neither  supplied  strength  nor  cheerfulness, 
neither  relieved  weariness,  nor  exhilarated  sor- 
row: I  inserted,  without  charge  or  suspicion  of 
fidsehood,  the  sums  exported  to  purchase  it ;  and 
proposed  a  law  to  prohibit  it  for  ever. 

Of  the  author  I  unfortunately  said,  that  his 
injunction  was  somewhat  too  magisterial  This 
I  said  before  I  knew  that  he  was  a  Governor  of 
the  Foundlings ;  but  he  seems  inclined  to  punish 
this  failure  of  respect,  as  the  Czar  of  Muscovy 
made  war  upon  Sweden,  because  he  was  not 
treated  with  sufficient  honours  when  he  passed 
through  the  country  in  disguise.  Yet  was  not 
this  irreverence  without  extenuation.  Some- 
thing was  said  of  the  merit  of  meaning  wett,  and 
the  Journalist  was  declared  to  bs  a  rtan  whose 
jyiin^f  nurht  wdt  be  pardoned  for  his  virtues. 
This  IS  the  highest  praise  which  human  gratitude 
can  confer  upon  human  merit ;  praise  that  would 
have  more  than  satisfied  Titus  or  Augustus,  but  I 


which  I  most  own  to  be  inadoqiifltB  aad  poon- 
rioua,  when  offered  to  tfaa  member  of  on  impor- 
tant corporation. 

I  am  asked  whether  I  meant  to  satirise  Ihe 
man,  or  criticise  tiM  writer,  when  I  say  that  he 
beUeveSf  onhf  perhaps  because  he  has  inemahm  to 
beliete  U,  that  the  EngUsh  and  MAUek  emeume 
more  tea  thaei  ihe  vast  empire  of  Chtial  Between 
the  writer  and  the  man  I  did  not  at  thit  time 
consider  the  distincticm.  The  writer  I  fbuDd  not 
of  more  than  mortal  might,  and  I  did  not  imoie* 
diately  recollect  that  the  man  pot  horses  to  his 
chariot  But  I  did  not  write  m/hoUy  withrnt 
consideration.  I  knew  but  two  causes  of  beBe^ 
evidence  and  inclination.  What  evidence  the 
Journalist  could  have  of  the  Chinese  coosmop- 
tion  of  tea,  I  was  not  able  to  discover.  The  om* 
cers  of  the  EatfL  India  Company  are  excluded, 
they  best  know  why,  from  the  towns  and  tJie 
country  of  China ;  they  are  treated  as  we  treat 
gipsies  and  vagrants,  and  obliged  to  retire  eveir 
night  to  their  own  hovel  What  int^igenos 
such  travellers  may  bring,  is  of  no  ^reat  impor- 
tance. And  though  the  missionanee  boast  at 
having  once  penetrated  further,  I  think  they 
have  never  calculated  the  tea  drank  by  lbs 
Chinese.  There  being  thus  no  evidence  tor  has 
opinion,  to  what  could  I  ascribe  it  but  to  incli- 
nation? 


I  am  yet  charged  more  heavily  for  having ; 
that  he  has  no  Mention  to  find  any  thing  ri^  et 
home,  I  believe  every  reader  restrained  this  im- 
putation to  the  subject  which  produced  it,  snd 
supposed  me  to  insmocte  only  that  he  meant  to 
spare  no  part  of  the  tea-table,  whether  essence 
or  circumstance.  But  this  line  he  has  selected 
as  an  instance  of  virulence  and  acrimony,  and 
confutes  it  by  a  lofly  and  splendid  panegyric  on 
himsel£  He  asserts,  that  he  finds  many  things 
right  at  home,  and  that  he  k>ves  Ins  country 
almost  to  enthusiasm. 

I  had  not  the  least  doubt  that  he  had  found  in 
his  country  many  things  to  please  him ;  nor  did 
I  suppose  that  he  desired  the  same  inversion  of 
every  part  of  life,  as  of  the  use  often.  The  pro- 
posal of  drinking  tea  sour,  showed  indeed  such  a 
disposition  to  practical  paradoxes,  that  there  was 
reason  to  fear  lest  some  succeeding  letter  should 
reconmiend  the  dress  of  the  Picts,  or  the  cookery 
of  the  Eskimaux.  However,  I  met  with  no  other 
innovations,  and  therefore  was  willing  fo  hope 
that  he  found  something  right  at  homOi 

But  his  love  of  his  country  seemed  not  to  rise 
quite  to  enthusiasm,  when,  amidst  his  rage 
against  tea,  he  made  a  smooth  apology  for  the 
&st  India  Company,  as  men  wno  might  not 
think  themselves  obliged  to  be  political  arithme- 
ticians. I  hold,  though  no  enthusiastic  patriot, 
that  every  man  who  uves  and  trades  under  the 
protection  of  a  community,  is  obliged  to  consider 
whether  he  hurts  or  benefits  those  who  proiert 
him;  and  that  the  most  which  can  be  indulged 
to  private  interest  is  a  neutral  trafiic,  if  any  such 
can  be,  by  which  our  countiy  is  not  injurai, 
though  it  may  not  be  benefited. 

But  he  now  renews  his  dedai^ation  against 
tea,  notwithstanding  the  greatness  or  power  of 
those  that  have  interest  or  inclination  to  support 
it  I  know  not  of  what  power  or  greatness  he 
may  dream.  The  importers  only  have  an  interest 
in  defending  4t  I  am  sure  they  are  not  great, 
and  I  hope  Siey  are  not  powerfoL  Those  whose 
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LKlmatioti  leads  them  to  eontioue  this  practicey 
are  too  numerous,  but  I  believe  their  power  is 
^ich  aa  the  Journalist  may  defy  without  enthu- 
siawm.  The  love  of  our  country,  when  it  rises 
to  enthusiasm,  is  an  ambiguous  and  uncertain 
virtue :  when  a  man  is  entliusiastic,  he  ceases  to 
be  reasonable,  and  when  he  once  departs  from 
reason,  what  will  he  do  but  drink  sour  tea  7  As 
the  Journalist,  though  enthusiastically  zealous 
for  his  countrjr,  has,  with  regard  to  smaller 
things,  the  placid  happiness  of  philosophical  in* 
difference,  I  can  give  him  no  disturbance  by 
advising  him  to  restrain  even  the  love  of  his 
country  within  due  limits,  lest  it  should  some- 
times swell  too  high,  fill  the  whole  capacity  of  his 
soul,  and  leave  less  room  for  the  love  of  trutha 

Nothing  now  remains  but  that  I  review  my 
positions  concerning  the  Foundling  Hospital 
What  I  declared  last  month,  I  declare  now  once 
more,  that  I  found  none  of  the  children  that  ap- 
peared to  have  heard  the  catechism.  It  is  in- 
quired how  I  wandered,  and  how  I  examined  7 
There  is  doubtless  subtilty  in  the  question;  I 
know  not  well  how  to  answer  it.  Happily  I 
did  not  "wander  alone ;  I  attended  some  ladies 
with  another  gentleman,  who  all  heard  and 
assisted  the  inquiry  with  equal  grief  and  indig- 
nation. I  did  not  conceal  my  observations. 
Notice  was  given  of  this  shameful  defect  soon 
after,  at  my  request,  to  one  of  the  highest  names 
of  the  society.  This  I  am  now  told  is  incredible ; 
but  since  it  is  true,  and  the  past  is  out  of  human 
power,^  the  most  important  corporation  cannot 
make  it  false.  But  why  is  it  mcredible  ?  Be- 
cause in  the  rales  of  the  Hospital  the  children 
are  ordered  to  learn  the  rudiments  of  religion. 
Orders  are  easily  made,  but  they  do  not  execute 
themselves.  They  say  their  catechism,  at  stated 
times,  under  an  able  master.  But  this  able 
master  was,  I  think,  not  elected  before  last 
February ;  and  my  visit  happened,  if  I  mistake 
not,  in  November.  The  children  were  shy  when 
interrogated  by  a  stranger.  This  may  be  true, 
but  the  same  snyness  I  do  not  remember  to  have 
hindered  them  from  answering  other  questions ; 
and  I  wonder  why  children  so  much  accustomed 
to  new  spectators  should  be  eminently  shy. 

My  opponent,  in  the  first  paragraph,  calls  the 
inference  that  I  made  from  this  negligence,  a 
hasty  conclusion :  to  the  decency  of  this  expres- 
sion I  hftd  nothing  to  object :  but  as  he  grew  hot 
in  his  career.  )iis  enthusiasm  began  to  sparkle ; 
and  in  tlie  vehemence  of  his  postscript,  he  charges 
my  assertions,  and  my  reasons  ror  advanang 
them,  with  folly  and  malice.  His  argumentation 
being  somewhat  enthusiastical,  I  cannot  fully 
comprehend,  but  it  seems  to  stand  thus :  my  in- 
sinuations are  foolish  or  malicious,  since  I  know 
not  one  of  the  governors  of  the  Hospital :  for  he 
that  knows.  ^  the  governors  of  tne  Hospital, 
must  be  veiy  foolish  or  malicious. 

He  has,  however,  so  much  kindness  for  me, 
that  he  advises  me  to  consult  my  safety  when  1 
talk  of  corporations.  I  know  not  what  the  most 
imponant  corporation  can  do,  becoming  man- 
hood, by  which  my  safety  is  endangered.  My 
refutation  is  safe,  for  I  can  prove  the  fact ;  my 
quiet  is  safe,  for  I  meant  well ;  and  for  any  other 
nfety,  I  am  not  used  to  be  very  solicitous. 

I  am  always  sorry  when  I  see  any  being  labour- 
ing in  vain ;  and  m  return  for  the  Journalist's 
attention  to  my  safety,  I  will  confess  some  com- 
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passioii  for  his  tumultuofis  resentment;  smoe 
all  his  invectives  fume  into  the  air,  with  so  Iitti« 
efiect  u^n  me,  that  I  still  esteem  him  as  ons 
that  has  the  tnerU  of  meaning  well;  and  still  b»« 
lieve  him  to  be  a  man  whose  failings  may  bejusA^ 
pardoned  for  Ms  virtues. 


REVIEW  OF  AN  E8SAT  ON  THE  WRlUNQS 
AND  GENIUS  OF  POPE. 

FROM  THS  LITERART  HAGAZINB,  1756. 

This  is  a  veiy  curious  and  entertaining^  mis-' 
cellany  of  critical  remarks  and  literary  history* 
Though  the  book  promises  nothing  but  observa^ 
tions  on  the  writings  of  Pope,  yet  no  opportunity 
is  neglected  of  introducing  tne  character  of  any 
other  writer,  or  the  mention  of  any  peiformanctf 
or  event  in  which  learning  is  interested.  From 
Pope,  however,  he  always  takes  his  hint,  and  to 
Pope  he  returns  again  from  his  digressions.  The 
facts  which  he  mentions,  though  they  are  seldom 
anecdotes  in  a  rigorous  sense,  are  often  such  as 
are  very  little  known,  and  such  as  will  delight 
more  readers  than  naked  criticism. 

As  he  examines  the  works  of  this  great  poet 
in  an  order  nearly  chronological,  he  necessarily 
begins  with  his  pastorals,  wnich,  considered  aa 
representations  of  any  kind  of  life,  he  vexy  justly 
censures ;  for  there ,  is  in  them  a  mixture  of 
Grecian  and  £ngIisK,  of  ancient  and  modenoL 
images.  Windsor  is  coupled  with  Hybla,  and 
Tiuunes  with  Paciotus,  He  then  compares  some 
passages  which  Pope  has  imitated  or  translated, 
with  the  imitation  or  version,  and  gives  the  pre** 
ference  to  the  originals,  perhaps  not  always  upon 
convincing  arguments. 

Theocnius  makes  his  lover  wish  to  be  a  bee, 
that  he  might  creep  among  the  leaves  that  form 
the  chaplet  of  his  mistress!  Pope*s  enamoured 
swain  lon^  to  be  made  the  captive  bird  that 
sings  in  his  fair  one^s  bower,  tnat  she  mifht 
listen  to  his  songs,  and  reward  them  with  ner 
kisses.  The  critic  prefers  the  image  of  Theo* 
criius  as  more  wild,  more  dedicate,  and  more  u& 
common. 

It  is  natural  for  a  lover  to  wish  that  he  might 
be  any  thing  that  could  eome  near  to  his  lady. 
But  we  more  naturally  desire  to  be  that  which 
she  fondles  and  caresses,  than  that  which  she 
would  avoid,  at  least  would  neglect  The  supe* 
rior  delicacy  of  Theocritus  I  cannot  discover,  noi 
can  indeed  find,  that  either  in  the  one  or  the  other 
image  there  is  any  want  of  delicacy.  Which  of 
the  two  images  was  less  common  m  the  time  of 
the  poet  who  used  it,  for  on  that  conaderaticm 
the  merit  of  novelty  depends,  I  think  it  is  now 
out  of  any  critic*s  power  to  decide. 

He  remarks,  I  am  afraid  with  too  much  ju»> 
tice,  that  there  is  not  a  single  new  thought  in 
the  pastorals ;  and  with  equal  reason  dedares^  • 
that  their  chief  beauty  consists  in  their  correct 
and  musical  versification,  which  has  so  influenced 
the  Elnj^lish  ear,  as  to  render  every  modeiate 
rh  vmer  liarmon  ions. 

In  his  examination  of  the  JtfessioA,  he  Justly 
observes  some  deviations  from  the  inspired  au- 
thor, which  weaken  the  imagery,  and  dispirit 
the  expression. 

On  Wlnd9or  Forest,  he  declares,  I  think  with- 
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out  proof,  that  descriptiTe  poetry  waa  by  i)o 
paeans  the  excellence  of  Pope  ;  ne  draws  this 
inference  from  the  few  unages  introduced  in  this 
poem,  which  would  not  equally  belong  to  any 
other  place.  He  must  inquire  whether  Wind- 
Mr  Porest  has  in  reality  any  thing  peculiar. 

The  Stag-chase  is  not,  he  says,  so  full,  so  ani- 
mated, and  so  circumstantiated  as  Somerville's. 
Barely  to  say  that  one  performance  is  not  so 
good  as  another,  is  to  criticise  with  little  exact- 
ness. But  Pope  has  directed  that  we  should  in 
every  work  regard  the  author's  end.  The  Stag- 
ehaae  is  the  main  subject  of  Somervillc,  and 
might  therefore  be  properly  dilated  in  all  its  cir- 
cumstances ;  in  Pope  it  is  only  incidental,  and 
was  to  be  despatched  in  a  few  lines. 

He  makes  a  just  observation,  **  that  the  de- 
scription of  the  external  beauties  of  nature  is 
usually  the  first  effort  of  a  young  genius,  before 
he  hath  studied  nature  and  passions.  Some  of 
Milton's  most  early  as  well  as  most  exquisite 
pieces  are  his  Lyeidasj  l\iUegro,  and  II  PenseroaOf 
if  we  ma^  except  his  ode  on  the  Nativity  of 
Christ,  which  is  indeed  prior  in  order  of  time, 
and  in  which  a  penetrating  critic  might  have  ob- 
served the  seeds  of  that  boundless  imagination 
Which  was  one  day  to  produce  the  Paradise 
Lost" 

Mentioning  Thomson  and  other  descriptive 
poets,  he  remarks,  that  writers  fail  in  their  co- 
pies for  want  of  acquaintance  with  originals,  and 
justly  ridicules  those  who  think  they  can  form 
just  ideas  of  valleys,  mountains,  and  rivers,  in  a 
garret  of  tho  Strand.  For  this  reason  I  cannot 
regret  with  this  author,  that  Pope  laid  aside  his 
design  of  writing  American  pastorals  ;  for  as  he 
must  have  painted  scenes  which  he  never  saw, 
and  mariners  which  he  never  knew,  liis  perform- 
ance, though  it  might  have  been  a  pleasinof 
amusement  of  fancy,  would  have  exhibited  no 
representation  of  nature  or  of  life. 

After  the  pastorals,  the  critic  considers  the 
lyric  poetry  of  Pope,  and  dwells  longest  on  the 
Ude  on  St.  Cecilia^s  Day^  which  he,  like  the  rest 
of  mankind,  places  next  to  that  of  Dryden,  and 
not  much  below  it  He  remarks  after  Air. 
Spence,  that  the  first  stanza  is  a  perfect  concert 
Tnc  second  he  thinks  a  little  flat ;  he  justly 
commends  the  fourth,  but  without  notice  of  the 
best  line  in  that  stanza,  or  in  the  poem : 

Transported  demi-/^8  stood  round, 
And  men  grew  heroes  at  the  aound. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  ode  ho  objects  to  the 
stanza  of  triumph : 

Thus  Bong  could  reveal,  &c. 

ts  written  in  a  measure  ridiculous  and  bur- 
lesque, and  justifies  iiis  answer  by  observing 
that  Addison  uses  the  same  numbers  in  the 
scene  of  Rosamond  between  Grideline  and  Sir 
Trusty : 

How  unhappy  is  he,  -tbc. 

That  the  measure  is  the  same  in  both  passages, 
must  be  confessed,  and  both  poets  perhaps  chose 
their  numbers  properly;  for  they  both  meant  to 
express  a  kind  of  airy  hilarity.  The  two  pas- 
lions  of  merriment  and  exultation  arc  undoubt- 
edly different;  they  are  as  diff  ront  as  a  gambol 
ana  a  triumph,  but  each  is  a  species  of  joy ;  and 
poetical  measures  have  not  in  any  language  been 
flofiur  refiaed  as  to  provide  for  the  subdivisions, 


of  passion.  They  can  only  be  adapted  to  ^ 
ral  purposes;  but  the  particular  and  minnter 
propriety  must  be  sought  only  in  the  seotiment 
and  language.  Thus  the  numbers  are  the  same 
in  Conn's  ComjUaint,  and  in  the  ballad  of  Darhy 
and  Joan^  though  in  one  sadness  is  represeoted, 
and  in  the  other  tranquillity ;  so  the  measure  is 
the  same  of  Pope's  Unfortunate  Lady^  and  the 
Praise  of  VoUure. 

He  observes  very  justly,  that  the  odes  both  of 
Dryden  and  Pope  conclude  unsuitably  and  un- 
naturally with  epigram. 

He  then  spends  a  page  upon  Mr.  Handd*k 
music  to  Dryden's  ode,  and  speaks  of  horn  with 
that  regard  which  he  has  generally  obtained 
among  the  lovers  of  sound.  He  iinds  some- 
thing amiss  in  the  air  "With  ravished  ears,"  bot 
has  overlooked  or  forgotten  the  grossest  fault  in 
that  composition,  which  is  that  in  this  line  * 

Revenge,  revenge,  Timotheoi  cries. 

He  has  laid  much  stress  upon  the  two  latter 
words,  which  are  merely  words  of  connezioa, 
and  ought  in  music  to  be  considered  as  p«ren- 
theticat. 

From  this  ode  is  struck  out  a  digression  on 
the  nature  of  odes,  and  the  comparative  excel* 
lence  of  the  ancients  and  modems.  He  men- 
tions the  chorus  which  Pope  wrote  for  the  Doke 
of  Buckingham ;  and  thence  takes  occasion  to 
treat  of  the  chorus  of  the  ancients.  He  then 
comes  to  another  ode,  of  "  The  dying  Christisn 
to  his  Soulf"  in  which  finding  an  apparent  imita- 
tion of  Flatman,  he  falls  into  a  pleasing  and 
learned  speculation  on  the  resemblmg  passages 
to  be  found  in  different  poets. 

He  mentions  with  great  regard  Pope's  ode  on 
SditudCf  written  when  he  was  but  twelve  years 
old,  but  omits  to  mention  the  poem  on  Suence^ 
composed,  I  think,  as  early,  with  much  greater 
elegance  of  diction,  music  of  numbers,  extent 
of  obser\'ation,  and  force  of  thought  If  he 
had  happened  to  think  on  Baillet's  chapter  of 
Enfans  cdthreSf  he  might  have  made  on  tiiis  oc- 
casion a  very  entertaining  dissertation  on  early 
excellence. 

He  comes  next  to  (he  Ess9^  on  Criticinn,  the 
stupendous  performance  of  a  youth  not  yet 
twenty  years  old ;  and  after  having  detailed  the 
felicities  of  condition  to  which  he  imagines  Popo 
to  have  owed  his  wonderful  prematurity  of  mind, 
he  tells  us  that  he  is  well  informed  this  essay 
was  first  written  in  prose.  There  is  nothing 
improbable  in  the  report,  nothing  indeed  but 
what  is  more  likely  than  the  contrary;  yet  I 
cannot  forbear  to  hint  to  this  writer  and  all 
others,  the  danger  and  weakness  of  trusting  too 
readily  to  information.  Nothing  but  experience 
could  evince  the  frequency  of  ^•'^  information, 
or  enable  any  man  to  conceivs  uiat  so  many 
groundless  reports  should  be  propagated  as 
every  man  ot  eminence  may  hear  of  himselfl 
Some  men  relate  what  they  tnink  as  what  they 
know ;  some  men  of  contused  memories  and 
habitual  inaccuracy  ascribe  to  one  man  what 
helon^s  to  another ;  and  some  talk  on  without 
thought  or  care.  A  few  men  are  sufiiicient  to 
broach  falsehoods,  which  are  afterwards  inno- 
cently diffused  by  successive  relaters. 

He  proceeds  on  examining  passage  after  pas- 
sage of  this  essay ;  but  we  must  pass  oyer  aB 
those  criticisms  to  which  we  have  not  something 
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to  tdd  or  to  object,  or  where  tlus  author  does  not 
differ  from  the  general  voice  of  mankind.  We 
cannot  agree  with  him  in  his  censure  of  the 
comparison  of  a  student  advancing  in  science 
with  a  traveller  passing  the  Alps,  which  is  per- 
haps the  best  simile  in  our  language ;  that  in 
which  the  most  exact  resemblance  is  traced  be- 
tween things  in  appearance  utterly  unrelated  to 
each  other.  That  the  last  line  conveys  no  new 
idea,  is  not  true;  it  makes  particular  what 
was  before  general.  Whether  the  description 
which  he  adds  from  another  author  be,  as  he 
says,  more  full  and  striking  than  that  of  Pope,  is 
not  to  be  inquired.  Pope^s  description  is  rela- 
tive, and  can  admit  no  greater  length  than  is 
usually  allowed  to  a  simile,  nor  any  other  par- 
ticulars than  such  as  form  the  corespondcnce. 

Unvaried  rhymes,  says  this  writer,  highly  dis- 
gust readers  of  a  good  ear.  It  is  surely  not  the 
ear  but  the  mind  that  is  offended.  The  fault 
arising  from  the  use  of  common  rhymes  is,  that 
by  reading  the  past  line  the  second  may  be 
guessed,  and  half  the  composition  loses  the 
grace  of  novelty. 

On  occasion  of  the  mention  of  an  alexandrine, 
the  critic  observes,  that  *'  the  alexandrine  may 
be  thought  a  modern  measure,  but  that  Robert 
of  GUmcester'8  Wife  is  an  alexandrine,  with  the 
addition  of  two  syllables ;  and  that  Stemhold 
and  Hopkins  translated  the  Psalms  in  the  same 
measure  of  fourteen  syllables,  though  they  are 
printed  otherwise." 

This  seems  not  to  be  accurately  conceived  or 
expressed:  an  alexandrine  with  the  addition  of 
two  syllables,  is  no  more  an  alexandrine  than 
with  the  detraction  of  two  syllables.  Steruhold 
and  Hopkins  did  generally  write  in  the  alternate 
measure  of  eight  and  six  syllables ;  but  Hopkins 
commonly  rhymed  the  first  and  tliird,  Stemhold 
only  the  second  and  fourth  :  so  that  Stemhold 
may  be  considered  as  writing  couplets  of  long 
lines  ;  but  Hopkins  wrote  regular  stanzas.  From 
the  practice  oi  printing  the  long  lines  of  fourteen 
syllables  in  two  short  lines,  arose  the  license  of 
some  of  our  poets,  who,  though  professing  to 
write  in  stanzas,  neglected  the  rhymes  oi  the 
first  and  third  lines. 

Pope  has  mentioned  PetronluB  among  the 
great  names  of  criticism,  as  the  remarker  justly 
observes,  without  any  critical  merit  It  is  to  be 
suspected  that  Pope  had  never  read  his  book, 
and  mentioned  him  on  the  credit  of  two  or  three 
sentences  which  he  had  oflen  seen  quoted,  ima- 
gining that  where  there  was  so  much  there  must 
necessarily  be  more.  Young  men  in  haste  to  be 
renowned,  too  frequently  Udk  of  books  which 
they  have  scarcely  seen. 

The  revival  of  learning  mentioned  in  this 
poem,  afibrds  an  opportunity  of  mentioning  the 
chief  periods  of  literary  history,  of  which  this 
writer  reckons  five :  that  of  Alexander,  of  Pto- 
lemy Philadelphus,  of  Augustus,  of  Leo  the 
Tenth,  of  Q,ueen  Anne. 

These  ofajpervations  are  concluded  with  a  re- 
mark  which  deserves  great  attention :  *'  In  no 
polished  nation,  afler  criticism  has  been  much 
studied,  and  the  rules  of  writing  established,  has 
any  very  extraordinary  book  ever  appeared.** 

The  Rape  qf  the  Lock  was  always  regarded 
by  Pope  as  the  highest  production  of  his  genius. 
On  occasion  of  this  work,  the  history  of  the 
comic  heroic  is  given ;  and  we  are  told  that  it 


descended  fromFassoni  toBoileau,  from  Boileau 
to  Garth,  and  from  Garth  to  Pope.  Garth  is 
mentioned  perhaps  with  too  much  honour ;  but 
all  are  conlessed  to  be  inferior  to  Pope.  There 
is  in  his  remarks  on  this  work  no  discovery  of  any 
latent  beauty,  nor  any  tiling  subtle  or  striking : 
he  is  indeed  commonly  right,  but  has  discussed 
no  dilBcult  question. 

The  next  pieces  to  be  considered  arc  the  Verses 
to  the  J^lemory  of  an  uuf.rtunate  Lady,  the  Pro- 
Ic^ie  to  CatOy  and  Epilogue  to  Jane  Shcre.  The 
first  piece  he  commends.  On  occasion  of  the 
second  he  digresses,  according  to  his  custom^ 
into*a  learned  dissertation  on  tragedies,  and  com- 
pares the  English  and  French  with  the  Greek 
sta^e.  He  justly  censures  Cato  for  want  of  action 
and  of  characters  ;  but  scarcely  does  justice  to 
the  sublimity  of  some  speeches,  and  the  philo- 
sophical exactnest  in  the  sentiments.  "The 
simile  of  mount  Atlas,  and  that  of  the  ^sumidian 
traveller  smothered  in  the  sands,  are  indeed  in 
character,"  says  the  critic,  "  but  sufliciently  ob- 
vious." The  simile  of  the  mountain  is  indeed 
common  ;  but  of  that  of  the  traveller  I  do  not 
remember.  That  it  is  obvious,  is  easy  to  say, 
and  easy  to  deny.  Many  things  are  obvious 
when  they  are  taughL 

lie  proceeds  to  criticise  the  otlier  works  of 
Addison,  till  the  Epilogue  calls  his  attention  to 
Rowe,  whose  character  he  discusses  in  the  same 
manner  with  sufficient  freedom  and  sufficient 
candour. 

The  translation  of  the  Epistle  of  Sappho  to 
Phaoiiy  is  next  considered :  but  Sappho  and  Ovid 
are  more  the  subjects  of  this  disquisition  than 
Pope.  We  shall  therefore  pass  over  it  to  a  piece 
of  more  importance,  the  Epistle  ofEloisa  to  Abe- 
lardy  which  may  justiy  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
works  on  which  the  reputation  of  Pope  will 
stand  in  future  times. 

The  critic  pursues  Eloisa  through  all  the 
changes  of  passion,  produces  the  passages  of  her 
letters  to  wnich  any  allusion  is  made,  and  mXexr 
sperses  many  agreeable  particulars  and  inciden- 
tal relations.  There  is  not  much  profundity  of 
criticism,  because  the  beauties  are  sentiments  of 
nature,  which  the  learned  and  the  ignorant  feel 
alike.  It  is  justly  remarked  by  him,  that  the 
wish  ofEloisa  for  the  happy  passage  of  Abelard 
into  the  other  world,  is  formed  according  to  the 
ideas  of  mystic  devotion. 

These  arc  the  pieces  examined  in  this  volume;, 
whether  the  remaining  part  of  the  work  will '  be 
one  volume  or  more,  perhaps  the  writer  himself 
cannot  yet  inform  us.  This  piece  is,  however, 
a  complete  work,  ao  far  as  it  eoes;  and  the 
writer  IS  of  opinion  that  he  has  despatched  the 
chief  part  of  this  task :  for  he  ventures  to  re- 
mark, that  the  reputation  of  Pope  as  a  poet, 
among  posterity,  will  be  principally  founded  oo 
his  nindaoT  Forest,  Rape  of  the  Locky  and  Eloisa 
toJibelard;  while  the  facta. and  characters  al- 
luded to  in  his  late  writinjp  will  be  forgotten 
and  unknown,  and  their  poignancy  and  propri- 
ety httle  relished ;  for  wit  and  satire  are  transi- 
tory and  perishable,  but  nature  and  passion  are 
eternal. 

He  has  interspersed  some  passages  of  Pope's 
life,  with  which  most  readers  will  be  pleased. 
When  Pope  was  yet  a  child,  his  father,  who  had 
been  a  merchant  in  London,  retired  to  Binfield% 
'He  was  taught  te  read  by  an  aunt;  and  learned 
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to  write  without  a  muter,  by  copTing  printed 
books.  Hia  &ther  used  to  order  nim  to  make 
Enf  lieh  verses,  and  would  obligee  him  to  correct 
and  retouch  them  over  and  over,  and  at  last 
could  say,  **  These  are  good  rhymes." 

At  eight  years  of  age,  he  was  committed  to 
one  Tavemer,  a  priest,  who  taught  him  the 
rudiments  of  the  Latin  and  Greek.  At  this  time 
he  met  with  Ogleby's  Homer,  which  seized  his 
attention :  he  fell  next  upon  Sandys^s  Ovid,  and 
remembered  these  two  translations  with  pleasure 
to  the  end  of  his  life. 

About  ten,  being  at  school  near  Hyde-Park- 
comer,  he  was  taken  to  the  playhouse,  and  was 
so  struck  with  the  splendour  of  the  drama,  that 
lie  formed  a  kind  of  play  out  of  Ogleby's  Homer, 
Intermixed  with  verses  of  his  own.  He  per- 
loaded  the  head^boys  to  act  this  piece,  and  Ajax 
was  performed  by  his  mastei^s  gardener.  They 
were  habited  according  to  the  pictures  in  Ogleby. 
At  twelve  he  retired  with  his  father  to  Windsor 
Forest,  and  formed  himself  by  study  in  the  best 
English  poets. 

In  this  extract  it  was  thought  convenient  to 
dwell  chiefly  upon  such  observations  as  relate 
immediately  to  Pope,  without  deviating  with 
the  author  into  inciaental  inquiries.  We  intend 
to  kindle,  not  to  extinguish,  curiosity,  by  this 
slight  sketch  of  a  work  abounding  with  curious 
quotations  and  pleasing  di8<|ui8itions.  He  must 
be  much  acquainted  with  literary  history,  both 
of  remote  and  late  times,  who  does  not  nnd  in 
this  essay  many  things  which  he  did  not  know 
beibre :  and  if  there  be  any  too  learned  to  be 
instructed  in  facts  or  opinions,  he  may  yet  pro- 
perly read  this  book  as  a  just  specimen  of  lite- 
rary moderation. 


KEVIKW  OP  A  FRE^  INQUIRY  INTO  THK  NA- 
TURE AND  ORIGIN  OF  EVIL. 

This  is  a  treatise  consisting  of  Six  Letters 
npon  a  very  difficult  and  important  question, 
which  I  am  afraid  this  author's  endeavours  will 
not  free  from  the  perplexity  which  has  entangled 
the  speculatists  of  all  ages,  and  which  must 
always  continue  while  %oe  see  but  in  part.  He 
calls  it  a  Free  Inauiry,  and  indeed  hiB  freedom  is, 
I  think,  greater  than  his  modesty.  Though  he 
is  (kr  from  the  contemptible  arro^nce,  or  the 
impious  licentiousness,  of  Bolingbroke,  yet  he 
decides  too  easily  upon  questions  out  of  the 
reach  of  human  determination,  with  too  little 
consideration  of  mortal  weakness,  and  with  too 
much  vivacity  for  the  necessary  caution. 

In  the  first  letter  on  EvU  in  ^eneraly  he  ob- 
serves, that  'Mt  is  the  solution  of  this  important 
question,  whence  eameEvUf  alone,  that  can  ascer- 
tain the  moral  characteristic  of  Good,  without 
which  there  is  an  end  of  all  distinction  between 
Qood  and  Evil."  Yet  he  begins  this  Inquiry  by 
this  declaration:  "That  there  is  a  Supreme 
Being,  infinitely  powerful,  wise,  and  benevolent, 
the  great  Creator  and  Preserver  of  all  things, 
is  a  truth  so  clearly  demonstrated,  that  it  shall 
be  here  taken  for  granted."  What  is  this  but  to 
BBj,  that  we  have  already  reason  to  grant  the 
existence  of  those  attributes  of  God,  which  the 
present  Inquiry  is  designed  to  prove?  The 
present  Inquiry  is  then  surely  made  to  no  pur- 
{NMe.    The  attributes,  %*  the  demonstration  of 


which  the  tolutiQii  of  this  peat  uperthm  ii 
necessary,  have  been  demonstrated  without  any 
solution,  or  by  means  of  the  solution  of  sooie 
former  writer. 

He  rejects  the  Manichean  system,  bat  impates 
to  it  an  absurdity,  from  which,  amidst  ail  iu 
absurdities,  it  seems  to  be  free,  and  adopts  the 
system  of  Mr.  Pope.  "  That  pain  is  no  evil,  if 
asserted  with  regard  to  the  individuals  who  suf^ 
fer  it,  is  downright  nonsense :  but  if  considered 
as  it  affects  the  universal  system,  is  an  undodited 
truth,  and  means  only  that  there  is  no  more  pain 
in  it  than  what  is  necessary  to  the  prodactioo  <rf 
happiness.  How  many  soever  oi  these  erils 
then  force  themselves  into  the  creation,  so  lon| 
as  the  good  preponderates,  it  is  a  work  wefi 
worthy  of  infinite  wisdom  and  benevolence ;  and 
notwiUistanding  the  imperfections  of  its  parts, 
the  whole  is  most  undoubtedly  perfect.**  And 
in  the  former  part  of  the  Letter,  he  gives  the 
principle  of  his  system  in  these  words :  **  Omni- 
potence cannot  wortc  contradictions,  it  can  only 
affect  all  possible  things.  But  so  Htde  are  we 
acquainted  with  the  whole  system  of  nator^ 
that  we  know  not  what  are  possible,  and  wbat 
are  not :  but  if  we  may  judge  from  that  constant 
mixture  of  pain  with  pleasure,  and  inconvenieacy 
with  advantage,  which  we  must  observe  in  eveiy 
thing  round  us,  we  have  reasou  to  conclude 
that  to  endue  created  beings  with  perfection,  that 
is,  to  produce  Good  exclusive  of  Evil,  is  one  of 
those  impossibilities  which  even  infinite  power 
cannot  accomplish," 

This  is  elegant  and  acute,  but  will  by  no 
means  calm  discontent,  or  silence  curiosity:  fi>r 
whether  Evil  can  be  wholly  separated  fiiotp  Good 
or  not,  it  is  plain  that  they  may  be  mixed  m  tari- 
ous  degrees,  and  as  far  asnuman  eyes  can  judge, 
the  degree  of  Evil  might  have  been  leaa  without 
any  impediment  to  Good, 

The  second  Letter  en  the  evOs  ofimptrfeciSaii^ 
is  little  more  than  a  paraphrase  cf  Pope's  epis- 
tles, or  yet  less  than  a  paraphrase,  a  mere  trsins- 
lation  of  poetry  into  prose.  This  is  sorel/  to 
attack  difficulty  with  very  disproportionate  abi- 
lities, to  cut  the  Gordian  knot  with  very  blunt 
instruments.  When  we  are  told  of  the  insuf^ 
ficiency  of  former  solutions,  whj  is  one  of  the 
latest  which  no  man  can  have  u>rgotten,  ^ven 
us  again  7  I  am  told  that  Uiis  pamphlet  is  not 
the  dSbrt  of  hunger :  what  can  it  be  then  but 
the  product  of  vanity  7  and  yet  how  can  vanity 
be  gratified  by  plagiarism  or  transcription? 
When  this  speculatisc  finds  himself  prompted  to 
another  performance,  let  him  consider  whether 
h(f  is  about  to  disburden  his  mind,  or  employ 
his  fingers ;  and  if  I  might  venture  to  ofller  him  a 
subject,  I  should  wish  that  he  would  solve  this 
question,  Why  he  that  has  nothing  to  write, 
should  desire  to  be  a  writer  7 

Yet  is  not  this  Letter  without  some  scofi* 
ments,  which,  though  not  neWj  are  of  great 
importance,  and  may  be  read  with  pleasure  in 
the  thousandth  repetition. 

"  Whatever  we  enjoy,  is  purely  a  &te  gift  iiom 
our  Creator;  but  that  we  enjoy  no  more,  can 
never  sure  be  deemed  an  injury,  or  a  jnst  reason 
to  question  his  infinite  benevolence.  All  our 
happiness  is  owing  to  his  goodness ;  but  that  it 
is  no  greater,  is  owing  only  to  ourselves ;  that  Lb, 
to  our  not  having  any  inherent  right  to  any  hap- 
piness,  or  even  to  any  existence  at  all.    This  it 
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Ao  oraro  to  be  impatad  to  God,  than  the  wants 
of  a  beggar  to  the  person  who  has  relieved  him : 
that  he  had  somethinff,  was  owing  to  his  bene- 
factor ;  but  that  he  had  no  more,  only  to  his  own 
orijnnal  poverty.** 

Thus  far  he  speaks  what  every  man  must  ap- 
prove,  and  what  every  wise  man  has  said  before 
nim.  He  then  gives  us  the  system  of  subordi- 
nation, not  invented,  for  it  was  known  I  think 
to  the  Arabian  metaphysicians,  but  adopted  by 
Pope ;  and  from  him  borrowed  by  the  diligent 
researches  of  this  great  investigator. 

"  No  system  can  possibly  be  formed,  even  in 
tmagination,  without  a  subordination  of  parts. 
Every  animal  body  must  have  different  mem- 
bers subservient  to  each  other;  every  picture 
must  be  composed  of  various  colours,  and  of 
li^ht  and  shaae ;  all  harmony  must  be  formed 
of  trebles,  tenors,  and  basses  ;  every  beautiful 
and  aseful  edifice  must  consist  of  higher  and 
lower,  more  and  less  magnificent  apartments. 
This  is  in  the  very  essence  of  all  created  things, 
and  therefore  cannot  be  prevented  by  any  means 
whatever,  unless  by  not  creating  them  at  all." 

These  instances  are  used  instead  of  Pope's 
oak  and  toeedt,  or  Jupiter  and  his  satellites;  but 
neither  Pope  nor  this  writer  have  much  contri- 
buted to  solve  the  difficulty.  Perfection  or  im- 
perfection of  uncoqscious  beings  has  no  meaning 
as  referred  to  themselves ;  the  bass  and  the  treble 
are  equally  perfect ;  the  mean  and  magnificent 
apartments  feel  no  pleasure  or  pain  from  the 
comparison.  Pope  might  ask  the  toecd,  why  it 
was  less  than  the  oaJk,  but  the  toeed  would  never 
ask  the  question  for  itself.  The  bass  and  trebU 
difibr  onw  to  the  hearer,  meanness  and  magnifi- 
cence only  to  the  inhabitant.  There  is  no  Evil 
but  must  inhere  in  a  conscious  being,  or  be  re- 
ferred to  it ;  that  is,  Evil  most  be  felt  before  it  is 
EfviL  Yet  even  on  this  subject  many  questions 
might  be  offered,  which  human  understanding 
has  not  yet  answered^  and  which  the  present 
haste  of  this  extract  will  not  suffer  me  to  dilate. 
^  He  proceeds  to  an  humble  detail  of  Pope's  opi- 
nion :  ''The  universe  is  a  system  whose  very  es- 
sence consists  in  subordination ;  a  scale  of  beings 
descending  by  insensible  degrees  from  infinite 
perfection  to  absolute  nothing;  in  which,  though 
we  may  justly  expect  to  find  perfection  in  the 
whole,  could  we  possibly  comprehend  it;  yet 
would  it  be  the  highest  absurdity  to  hope  lor  it 
in  ail  its  parts,  because  the  beauty  and  happiness 
of  the  wnole  depend  altogether  on  the  just  in- 
feriority of  its  parts,  that  is,  on  the  comparative 
imperfections  of  the  several  beings  of  which  it 
is  connposed," 

'*  It  would  have  been  no  more  an  instance  of 
God's  wisdom  to  have  created  no  beings  but  of 
the  highest  and  most  perfect  order,  than  it  would 
be  of  a  palntei's  art  to  cover  his  whole  piece 
with  one  single  colour,  the  most  beautiful  he 
could  compose.  Had  he  confined  himself  to 
such,  nothing  could  have  existed  but  demi-gods, 
or  archangels,  and  then  all  inferior  orders  must 
have  been  Yo'id  and  uninhabited:  but  as  it  is 
surely  more  agreeable  to  infinite  Benevolence, 
that  all  these  should  he  filled  up  with  beings 
capable  of  enjoymg  happyiess  themselves,  and 
contributing  to  that  of  others,  they  must  neces- 
sarily be  filled  with  inferior  beings,  that  is,  with 
snch  as  are  less  perfect,  but  from  whose  exist- 
ence, notwithstanding  that  less  perfection^  more 


felici^  upon  the  whole  accrues  to  tlie  unJTeni^ 
than  if  no  such  had  been  created.  It  is  more- 
over highly  probable,  that  there  is  such  a  con- 
nexion between  all  ranks  and  orders  by  suboi^ 
dinate  degrees,  that  they  mutually  support  each 
other's  existence,  and  every  one  in  its  place  is 
absolutely  necessary  towards  sustaining  the 
whole  vast  and  magnificent  fabric. 

"  Our  pretences  tor  complaint  could  be  of  this 
only,  that  we  are  not  so  high  in  the  scale  of  ex- 
istence as  our  ignorant  ambition  may  desire; 
a  pretence  whidi  must  eternally  subsist ;  be- 
cause, were  we  ever  so  much  higher,  there  would 
be  still  room  for  infinite  power  to  exalt  us ;  and 
since  no  link  in  the  chain  can  be  broke,  the  same 
reason  for  disquiet  must  remain  to  those  who 
succeed  to  that  chasm,  which  roust  be  occasioned 
by  our  prefermenL  A  man  can  have  no  reason 
to  repine  that  he  is  not  an  angel ;  nor  a  horse 
that  ne  is  not  a  man ;  much  less,  that  in  theur 
several  stations  they  possess  not  the  faculties  ^ 
another;  for  this  would  be  an  insufferable  mis- 
fortune." 

This  doctrine  of  the  regular  subordination  of 
beings,  the  scale  of  existence,  and  the  chain  of 
nature,  I  have  often  considered,  but  always  left 
the  inquiry  in  doubt  and  uncertainty. 

That  every  bein^  not  infinite,  compared  with 
infinity,  must  be  imperfect,  is  evident  to  intui- 
tion; that  whatever  is  imperfect  must  have  a 
certain  line  which  it  cannot  pass,  is  equallT  cer- 
tain. But  the  reason  which  oetermined  this 
limit,  and  for  which  such  being  was  suffered  to 
advance  thus  far,  and  no  farther,  we  shall  never 
be  able  to  discern.  Our  discoveries  tell  us,  the 
Creator  has  made  beings  of  all  orders,  and  that 
therefore  one  of  them  must  be  such  as  maji. 
But  this  system  seems  to  be  established  on  a 
concession,  which,  if  it  be  refused,  cannot  be  ex 
torted. 

Every  reason  which  can  be  brought  to  prore^ 
that  there  are  beings  of  every  possible  sort,  wiU 
prove  that  there  is  me  greatest  number  possible 
of  every  sort  of  beings ;  but  this  with  respect  to 
man  we  know,  if  we  know  any  thing,  not  to  be 
true. 

It  does  not  appear  even  to  the  imagination, 
that  of  three  oiders  of  being,  the  first  and  the 
third  receive  any  advantage  from  the  imperfec- 
tion of  the  second,  or  that  indeed  they  may  not . 
equally  exist,  though  the  second  had  never  been, 
or  should  cease  to  be ;  and  why  should  that  be 
concluded  necessary,  which  cannot  be  proved 
even  to  be  useful  7 

The  scale  of  existence  from  infinit3r  to  nothing, 
cannot  possibly  have  being.  The  highest  being, 
not  infinite  must  be,  as  has  been  often  observe^ 
at  an  cnfinite  distance  below  infinity.  Cheyne^ 
who,  with  the  desire  inherent  in  mathematiciana 
to  reduce  every  thing  to  mathematical  imager 
consider^  all  existence  as  a  eme,  allows  that  the 
basis  is  at  an  infinite  distance  from  the  bodjr. 
And  in  this  distance  between  finite  and  infinite^ 
there  will  be  room  for  ever  for  an  infinite  series 
of  indefinable  existence. 

Between  the  lowest  positive  existence  and  no- 
thing, wherever  we  suppose  positive  existence  to 
cease,  is  another  chasm  infinitely  deep :  where 
there  is  room  again  for  endless  orders  oi  subor- 
dinate nature,  continued  for  ever  and  for  ever, 
and  yet  infinitely  superior  to  non-existence. 

To  these  meditations  humanity  is  unequal. 
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But  j\.4  we  may  ask,  not  of  onr  Maker,  but  of 
each  oJier,  since  on  the  one  side  creation, 
wherever  it  aiops,  must  stop  infinitely  below  in- 
finity, and  on  the  olher  infinitely  above  nothing, 
what  necessity  there  is  that  it  should  proceed  so 
far  either  way,  that  bein^  so  high  or  so  low 
should  ever  have  existed  ?  We  may  ask ;  but  I 
believe  no  created  wisdom  can  give  an  adequate 
answer. 

Nor  is  this  all.  In  the  scale,  wherever  it  be- 
gins or  ends,  are  infinite  vacuities.  At  whatever 
distance  wo  suppose  the  next  order  of  bein^fs  to 
be  above  man,  there  is  room  for  an  intermediate 
order  of  beings  between  thom ;  and  if  for  one 
order,  then  for  infinite  orders  ;  since  every  thing 
that  admits  of  more  or  less,  and  consequently 
all  the  parts  of  that  which  admits  them,  may  be 
infinitely  divided.  So  that,  as  far  as  we  can 
judge,  there  may  be  room  in  the  vacuity  between 
any  two  steps  of  the  scale,  or  between  any  two 
pomts  of  the  cone  of  being,  for  infinite  exertion 
of  infinite  power. 

Thus  it  appears  how  little  reason  those  who 
repose  their  reason  upon  the  scale  of  being  have 
to  triumph  over  tliose  who  recur  to  any  other  ex- 
pedient of  solution,  and  what  difficulties  arise  on 
every  side  to  repress  the  rebellions  of  i)re8ump- 
tuous  decision.  Qui  paiica  consideraly  facile  pro' 
nunciat.  In  our  passage  throuj^h  the  boundless 
ocean  of  disquisition  we  often  take  frogs  for  land, 
and  after  having  long  toiled  to  approach  them, 
find,  instead  of  repose  and  harbours,  new  storms 
of  objection,  and  fluctuations  of  uncertainty. 

We  are  next  entertained  with  Pope's  allevia- 
tions of  those  evils  which  we  are  doomed  to 
suffer. 

"  Poverty,  or  the  want  of  riches,  is  generally 
compensated  by  having  more  hopes,  and  fewer 
fears,  by  a  i^reater  share  of  health,  and  a  more 
exquisite  rehsh  of  the  smallest  enjoyments,  than 
tbose  who  possess  them  are  usually  blessed  with. 
The  want  of  taste  and  genius,  with  all  the  plea- 
sures that  arise  from  them,  are  commonly  recom- 
pensed by  a  more  useful  kind  of  common  sense, 
together  with  a  wonderful  delight,  as  well  as  suc- 
cess, in  the  busy  pursuits  of  a  scrambling  world. 
The  sufferings  of  the  sick  are  greatly  relieved 
by  many  trimng  ^tifications  imperceptible  to 
others,  and  sometimes  almost  repaid  by  the  in- 
conceivable transports  occasioned  by  the  return 
of  health  and  vigour.  Folly  cannot  be  very 
grievous,  because  imperceptible ;  and  I  doubt 
not  but  there  is  some  truth  m  that  rant  of  a  mad 
poet,  that  there  is  a  pleasure  in  being  nuid,  which 
none  but  madmen  know.  Ignorance,  or  the 
want  of  knowledge  and  literature,  the  appointed 
lot  of  all  born  to  poverty,  and  the  drudgeries  of 
life,  is  the  only  opiate  capable  of  infusmg  that 
insensibility  which  can  enable  them  to  endure 
the  miseries  of  the  one  and  the  fatigues  of  the 
other.  It  is  a  cordial  administered  by  the  gra- 
cious hand  of  Providence  ;  of  which  they  ought 
never  to  be  deprived  by  an  iU-judgod  and  im- 
proper education.  It  is  the  basis  of  all  subordi- 
nation, the  support  of  society,  and  the  privilege 
of  individuals :  and  I  have  ever  thought  it  a  most 
remarkable  instance  of  the  divine  wisdom,  that 
whereas  in  all  animals,  whose  individuals  rise 
little  above  the  re^^t  of  their  species,  knowledge 
19  instinctive  ;  in  man,  whose  individuals  are  so 
widely  different,  it  is  acquired  by  education  ;  by 
which  means  the  prince  and  the  labourer,  the 


philosopher  and  the  peasant,  are  in  some 
sure  fitted  for  their  respective  situations." 

Much  of  these  positions  is  perhaps  true,  and 
the  whole  paragi-aph  miffht  well  pa^s  wiihnai 
censure,  were  not  objections  necessary  to  the 
establishment  of  knowledge.  Poverty  is  very 
gently  paraphrased  by  want  of  riches.  In  that 
sense,  almost  every  man  may  hi  his  own  opiniun 
be  pf>or.  But  there  is  another  poverty,  which 
is  want  of  competence,  of  all  that  can  swiften  the 
miseries  of  life,  of  all  that  can  diversify  attention, 
or  delight  imagination.  There  is  yet  another 
poverty,  which  is  want  of  necessaries,  a  species  rf 
poverty  which  no  care  of  the  public,  no  charity 
of  particulars,  can  preserve  many  from  feeling 
openly,  and  many  secretly. 

That  hope  and  fear  are  inseparably  or  very 
frequently  connected  with  poverty  and  riches, 
my  surveys  of  life  have  not  informed  me.  The 
mdder  deCTees  of  poverty  are  sometimes  sup- 
ported by  hope,  but  the  more  severe  often  sink 
down  in  motionless  despondence.  Life  must  be 
seen  before  it  can  be  known.  This  author  and 
Pope  perhaps  never  saw  the  miseries  which  they 
imagine  thus  easy  to  be  borne.  The  poor  indeed 
are  insensible  of  many  little  vexations  which 
sometimes  embitter  the  possessions  and  poll  ate 
the  enjoyments  of  the  ricn.  They  are  not  pained 
by  casual  incivility,  or  mortified  by  the  mutila- 
tion of  a  compliment;  but  this  happiness  15  like 
that  of  a  malefactor,  who  ceases  to  feel  the  (»nJ9 
that  bind  him  when  the  pincers  are  tearing  his 
flesh. 

That  want  of  taste  for  one  enjoyment  is  sup- 
plied by  the  pleasures  of  some  other,  maybe 
fairly  allowed.  But  the  compensations  of  sick- 
ness I  have  never  found  near  to  equivalence,  and 
the  transports  of  recovery  only  prove  the  intense* 
ness  of  the  pain. 

With  folly  no  man  is  willing  to  confess  him- 
self very  intimately  acquainted,  and  therefore  its 
pains  and  pleasures  are  kept  secret    But  what 
the  author  says  of  its  happiness  seems  applicable 
only  to  fatuity,  or  gross  dulness  ;  for  tnaC  infe- 
riority of  understanding  which  makes  one  man 
without  any  other  reason  the  slave,  cnt  tool,  or 
property  of^  another,  which  makes  him  some- 
times useless,  and  sometimes  ridiculous,  is  often 
felt  with  very  quick  sensibility.    On  the  happi- 
ness of  madmen,  as  the  case  is  not  very  frequent, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  raise  a  disquisition,  but  I 
cannot  forbear  to  observe,  that  I  never  yet  knew 
disorders  of  mind  increase  felici^ :  cveiy  mad- 
man is  either  arrogant  and  irascible,  or  gloomy 
and  suspicious,  or  possessed  by  some  passion  or 
notion  aestructive  to  his  quiet.    He  has  always 
discontent  in   his  look,  and  malignity  in  his 
bosom.    And,  if  he  had  the  power  of  choioe,  he 
would  soon  repent  who  should  resign  his  feason 
to  secure  his  peace. 

Concerning  the  portion  of  ignorance  neoe&> 
sary  to  make  the  condition  of  me  lower  classes 
of  mankind  safe  to  the  public  and  tolerable  to 
themselves,  both  morals  and  policy  exact  a  nicer 
inquiry  thaa  will  be  very  soon  or  very  easily 
made.  There  is  undoubtedly  a  degree  of  know- 
ledge which  will  direct  a  man  to  refer  all  to 
Providence,  and  to  aciquiesce  in  the  condition 
which  omniscient  Goodness  has  determined  to 
allot  him ;  to  consider  this  world  as  a  phantom, 
that  must  soon  glide  from  before  his  eyes,  and 
the  distresses  and  yezations  that  ftncompsifr 
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I 
him,  88  dost  8eattered  in  his  path,  as  a  blast 
that  chilis  him  for  a  moment,  and  passes  off  for 

ever. 

Such  wisdom,  arisinff  from  the  comparison  of 
a  part  with  the  whole  oi  our  existence,  those  that 
want  it  most  cannot  possibly  obtain  from  philo- 
sophy ;  nor  unless  the  method  of  education,  and 
the  general  tenor  of  life,  are  changed,  will  very 
easiljr  receive  it  from  religion.  The  bulk  of  man- 
kind is  not  likely  to  be  very  wise  or  very  good : 
and  I  know  not  whether  there  are  not  many 
states  of  life,  in  which  all  knowledge,  less  than 
the  highest  wisdom,  will  produce  discontent  and 
danger.  I  believe  it  may  be  sometimes  found, 
that  a  little  learning  is  to  a  poor  man  a  dangerous 
thing.  But  such  is  the  condition  of  humanity, 
that  we  easily  sec,  or  quickly  feel,  the  wrong, 
but  cannot  always  distinguish  the  ri^ht  Whatf- 
ever  knowledge  is  superfluous,  in  irremediable 
poverty,  is  hurtful ;  but  the  difficulty  is  to  deter- 
mine when  poverty  is  irremediable,  and  at  what 
point  superfluity  begins.  Gross  ignorance  every 
man  has  found  equally  dangerous  with  pcrvertea 
knowledge.  Men  left  wholly  to  their  appetites 
and  their  instincts,  with  little  sense  of  moral  or 
religious  obligation,  and  with,  very  faint  distinc- 
tions of  right  and  wrong,  can  never  be  safely 
employed,  or  confidently  trusted :  they  can  be 
honest  only  by  obstinacy,  and  diligent  only  by 
compulsion  or  caprice.  Some  instruction,  there- 
fore, is  neoessaiy,  and  much  perhaps  may  be 
dangerous. 

Though  it  should  be  granted  that  those  who 
are  bom  to  poverty  and  drudgery  should  not  be 
deprived  by  an  improper  education  of  the  opiate  of 
ignorance;  even  this  concession  will  not  be  of 
much  use  to  direct  our  practice,  unless  it  be  de- 
termined who  are  those  that  are  bom  to  poverty. 
To  entail  irreversible  poverty  upon  generation 
after  generation,  only  because  the  ancestor  hap- 
penoci  to  be  poor,  is  m  itself  cruel,  if  not  unjust, 
and  is  wholly  contrary  to  the  maxims  of  a  com- 
inorcial  nation,  which  always  suppose  and  pro- 
mote a  rotation  of  propenv,  and  offer  every  in- 
dividual a  chance  of  mending  his  condition  by 
his  diligence.  Those  who  communicate  litera- 
ture to  the  son  of  a  poor  man,  consider  him  as 
one  not  bom  to  poverty,  but  to  the  necessity  of 
deriving  a  hotter  fortune  from  himself.  In  this 
attempt,  as  in  otliors,  many  fail,  and  many  suc- 
ceed. Those  that  fail  will  feel  their  ini?ory  more 
acutely;  but  since  poverty  is  now  confessed  to 
he  such  a  calamity  as  cannot  be  borne  without 
thc»  opiate  of  insensibility,  I  hope  the  happiness 
of  thoio  whom  education  enables  to  escape  from 
it,  miiy  turn  the  balance  against  that  exacerba- 
tion which  the  others  suffer. 

I  am  always  afraid  of  determining  on  the  side 
of  envy  or  rnioity.  The  privileges  of  education 
may  sometimes  be  improperly  bestowed,  but  I 
sliall  always  fear  to  withhold  them,  lest  I  should 
bo  yielding  to  the  suggestions  of  pride,  while  I 
persuade  myself  that  I  am  following  the  maxims 
of  policy ;  and  under  the  appearance  of  salutary 
n-straints,  should  be  indulging  the  lust  of  domi- 
nion, and  that  malevolence  which  delights  in 
Seeing  others  depressed. 

Pope's  doctrine  is  at  last  exhibited  in  a  com- 
parison, which,  like  other  proofs  of  the  same 
kind,  iq  better  adapted  to  delight  the  fancy  than 
convince  the  reason. 

'"Thus  the  universe  resembles  a  large  and 


well-regulated  family,  in  which  aU  the  offioeia 
and  servants,  and  even  the  domestic  animals,  ar« 
subservient  to  each  other  in  a  proper  subordina* 
tion :  each  enjoys  the  privileges  and  perquiaitet 
peculiar  to  his  place,  and  at  the  same  time  con* 
tributes  by  that  just  subordination  to  the  mag- 
nificence and  happiness  of  the  whole.*' 

The  magnificence  of  a  house  is  of  use  or  plea^ 
sure  always  to  the  master,  and  sometimes  to  th« 
domestics.  But  the  magnificence  of  the  uni- 
verse adds  nothing  to  ihe  Supreme  Being ;  for 
any  part  of  its  inhabitants  with  which  human 
knowledge  is  acquainted,  a  universe  much  lees 
spacious  or  splendid  would  have  been  sufficient; 
and  of  happiness  it  does  not  appear  that  any  is 
communicated  from  the  beings  of  a  lower  world 
to  those  of  a  higher. 

The  inq^uiry  after  the  cause  of  natural  EvU  is 
continued  in  the  third  Letter,  in  which,  as  in  the 
former,  there  is  mixture  both  of  borrowed  truth, 
and  native  folly,  of  some  notions  just  and  trite^ 
with  others  uncommon  and  ridiculous. 

His  opinion  of  the  value  and  importance  of 
happiness  is  certainly  just,  and  I  shall  insert  it, 
not  that  it  will  give  any  information  to  any 
reader,  but  it  may  serve  to  show  how  the  most 
common  notion  ma^  be  swelled  in  sound,  and 
diffused  in  bulk,  till  it  shall  perhaps  astonisn  the 
author  himself. 

**  Happiness  is  the  only  thing  of  real  value  in 
existence ;  neither  riches,  nor  power,  nor  wi^ 
dom,  nor  learning,  nor  strength,  nor  beauty,  nor 
virtue,  nor  religion,  nor  even  life  itself,  being  of 
any  importance,  but  as  they  contribute  to  its 
production.  All  these  are  in  themselves  neither 
good  nor  evil;  happiness  alone  is  their  great 
end,  and  they  are  aesirable  only  as  they  tend  to 
promote  it.*' 

Success  produces  confidence.  After  this  dis- 
covery of  tne  value  of  happiness,  he  proceeds, 
without  any  distrust  of  himself,  to  tell  us  what 
has  been  hid  from  all  former  inquirers. 

"  The  true  solution  of  Uiis  important  question, 
so  long  and  so  vainly  searched  for  by  the  philo- 
sophers of  all  ages  and  all  countries,  I  take  to 
be  at  last  no  more  than  this,  that  these  real  evils  ' 
proceed  from  the  same  source  as  those  imaginary 
ones  of  imperfection,  before  treated  of,  namely, 
from  that  subordination,  without  which  no 
created  system  can  subsist;  all  subordination 
implying  imperfection,  all  imperfection  evil, 
and  all  evil  some  kind  of  inconveniency  or  suf- 
fering: so  that  there  must  be  particular  incon- 
veniences and  sufltrines  annexed  to  eveiy 
particular  rank  of  createa  beings,  by  the  circum- 
stances of  things,  and  their  modes  of  existence. 

"God  indeed  might  have  made  us  quite  other 
creatures,  and  placed  us  in  a  world  ouite  diflle- 
rently  con.<tituted ;  hut  then  we  haa  been  no 
longer  men,  and  whatever  beings  had  occupied 
our  stations  in  the  universal  system,  they  must 
have  been  liable  to  the  same  inconveniences.'* 

In  all  this  there  is  nothing  that  can  silence 
the  inquiries  of  curiosity,  or.  calm  the  perturba- 
tions of  doubt-  Whether  subordination  implies 
imperfection,  may  be  disputed.  The  means  re- 
specting themselves  may  be  as  perfect  as  the  end. 
The  weed,  as  a  weed,  is  no  less  perfect  than  the 
oak  as  an  oak.  That  imperfection  implies  frit, 
and  Evil  stijfering^  is  by  no  means  evident.  Im- 
perfection may  imply  privative  evil,  or  the  ab- 
s(;ncc  of  some  good,  but  this  privation  producas 
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tto  sufibin^,  Irat  by  the  help  of  knowledge.  An 
infant  at  the  breast  is  yet  an  imperfect  man,  but 
there  u  no  reason  for  belief  that  he  is  unhappy 
by  his  immaturity,  unless  some  positive  pain  oe 
•upentidded. 

When  this  author  presumes  to  speak  of  the 
universe,  I  would  advise  him  a  little  to  distrust 
bis  own  faculties,  however  large  and  comprehen- 
iive.  Many  words  easily  understood  on  common 
occasions,  become  uncertain  and  figurative  when 
ap]>Ued  to  the  works  of  Omnipotence.  Subordi- 
nation in  human  afiairs  is  well  understood ;  but 
when  it  is  attributed  to  the  universal  system,  its 
meaning  grows  less  certain,  like  the  petty  dis- 
tinctions of  locality,  which  are  of  good  use  upon 
our  own  globe,  but  have  no  meaning  with  regard 
to  infinite  space,  in  which  nothing  is  high  or  Una. 

That  if  a  man,  by  exaltation  to  a  higher  na- 
ture, were  exempted  from  the  evils  which  he  now 
Buffers,  some  other  being  must  suffer  them ;  that 
if  man  were  not  man,  some  other  being  must  be 
roan,  is  a  position  arising  from  his  established 
notion  of  the  scale  of  being — a  notion  to  which 
Pobe  has  given  some  importance  by  adopting  it, 
and  of  which  I  have  therefore  endeavoured  to 
show  the  uncertainty  and  inconsistency.  This 
scale  of  being  I  have  demonstrated  to  be  raised 
by  presumptuous  imagination,  to  rest  on  nothing 
at  the  bottom,  to  lean  on  nothing  at  the  top,  and 
to  have  vacuities  from  step  to  step  through  which 
any  order  of  being  may  smk  into  nihility  without 
any  inconvenience,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  to 
the  next  rank  above  or  below  it  We  are  there- 
fore little  enlightened  by  a  writer  who  tells  us 
that  any  being  in  the  state  of  man  must  suffer 
what  man  suSfers,  when  the  only  question  that 
rec)uires  to  be  resolvea  is,  Why  apy  being  is  in 
this  state  ? 

Of  poverty  and  labour  he  gives  just  and  ele- 

Sint  representations,  which  yet  do  not  remove 
e  difficulty  of  the  first  and  fundamental  ques- 
tion, though  supposing  the  present  state  of  man 
necessary,  they  may  supply  some  motives  to  con- 
tent 

"  Poverty  is  what  all  could  not  possibly  have 
been  exempted  from,  not  only  by  reason  of  the 
fluctuating  nature  of  human  possessions,  but  be- 
cause the  world  could  not  subsist  without  it ;  for 
had  all  been  rich,  none  could  have  submitted  to 
the  commands  of  another,  or  the  necessary  drud- 
fferies  of  life ;  thence  all  governments  must  have 
been  dissolved,  arts  neglected,  and  lands  uncul- 
tivated, and  so  a  universal  penury  have  over- 
whelmed all,  instead  of  now  and  tnen  pinching 
a  few.  Hence,  by  the  by,  appears  the  great  ex- 
cellence of  charity,  by  whicn  men  are  enabled, 
by  a  particular  distribution  of  the  blessings  and 
enjoyments  of  life,  on  proper  occasions,  to  pre- 
vent that  poverty  which  by  a  general  one  Omni- 
potence itself  could  never  have  prevented :  so 
that,  by  enforcing  this  duty,  God  as  it  were  de- 
mands our  assistance  to  promote  universal  hap- 
piness, and  to  shut  out  misery  at  every  door, 
where  it  strives  to  intrude  itself: 

"Labour,  indeed,  God  might  easily  have  ex- 
cused us  from,  since  at  his  command  the  earth 
would  readily  have  poured  forth  all  her  treasures 
without  our  inconsiderable  assistance ;  but  if  the 
severest  labour  cannot  sufficiently  subdue  the 
malignity  of  human  nature,  what  plots  and  ma- 
chinations, what  wars,  rapine,  and  devastation, 
what  profligacy  and  liccntioaBneas,  mast  have 


been  the  consequences  of  nrnversal  idleness?  wm 
that  labour  ought  only  to  be  looked  upon  as  a 
task  kindly  imposed  upon  us  by  our  indulgent 
Creator,  necessary  to  preserve  our  health,  cwr 
safety,  and  our  innocence." 

I  am  afraid  that  tht  latter  end  of  hU  rooiSMR- 
weaUh  forgett  the  beginning.  If  God  amli  eaaUg 
have  exetued  us  from  /aftmir,  I  do  not  compre- 
hend why  he  could  not  possibly  hmt  exemfUd  off 
from  poverty.  For  poverty,  in  its  easier  and 
more  tolerable  degree,  is  little  more  than  neoc*' 
sity  of  labour ;  and  in  its  more  severe  and  de* 
plorable  state,  little  more  than  inability  for  U- 
tx>ur.  To  be  poor,  is  to  work  for  others,  or  to 
want  the  succour  of  others  without  work.  And 
the  same  exuberant  fertility  which  would  nake 
work  unnecessary,  might  make  poverty  impos- 
sible. 

Surely  a  man  who  seems  not  completely  mas- 
ter of  his  own  opinion,  should  have  spoken  more 
cautiously  of  Omnipotence,  nor  have  presomed 
to  say  what  it  could  perform,  or  what  it  could 
prevent  I  am  in  doubt  whether  those  who 
stand  highest  in  the  scale  of  bevMfj  speak  thus 
confidently  of  the  dispensations  of  their  Maker; 

For  fools  rush  ib,  where  aogals  fear  to  srea^ 

Of  onr  inquietudes  of  mmd  his  accoont  iv  stSt 
less  reasonable.  "  Whilst  men  are  faijmed,  they 
must  be  inflamed  with  anger ;  and  whilst  they 
see  cruelties,  they  must  be  melted  with  pity ; 
whilst  they  perceiye  danger,  they  must  be  sen- 
sible of  fear."  This  is  to  give  s  reason  for  all 
Evil,  by  showing  that  one  Evil  produces  ano- 
ther. If  there  is  danger,  there  ooght  to  be  fear ; 
but  if  fear  is  an  Evil,  why  should  there  be  dan- 
ger? His  vindication  of  pain  is  of  the  same 
kind :  pain  is  useful  to  alarm  ns,  that  we  may 
shun  greater  etils,  but  those  greater  crvils  must 
be  presupposed,  that  the  fitness  of  pain  may  ap- 
pear. 

Treating  on  death,  he  has  expressed  the  knowa 
and  true  doctrine  with  sprigntiineas  of  fancy, 
and  neatness  of  diction.  I  shall  therefbre  insert 
it  There  are  truths  which,  as  they  are  always 
necessary,  do  not  grow  stale  by  repetition. 

"  Death,  the  last  and  most  dreadful  of  all  Efila^ 
is  so  far  from  being  one,  that  it  is  the  inftUible 
cure  for  all  others. 

To  die,  is  landing  on  some  aUenC  shore. 
Where  billowrs  never  beat,  nor  tempeate  rotr. 
Ere  well  we  feel  the  friendlj  emke,  cfa  o'er 

Om-tk 

For,  abstracted  from  the  sickness  and  sufler- 
ings  usually  attending  it,  it  is  no  more  than  the 
expiration  of  that  term  of  life  God  was  pleased 
to  bestow  on  us,  without  any  claim  or  merit  on 
our  part  But  was  it  an  Evil  ever  so  great,  it 
could  not  be  remedied  but  by  one  moch  greater, 
which  is  by  living  for  ever :  by  which  means 
our  wickedness,  unrestraineo  by  the  prospect  of 
a  future  state,  would  grow  so  insupportable,  oar 
sufferings  so  intolerciDle  by  perseverance,  and 
our  pleasures  so  tiresome  by  repetition,  that  no 
being  in  tlie  universe  could  be  so  completely  mi- 
serable as  a  species  of  immortal  men.  We  have 
no  reason,  therefore,  to  look  upon  death  as  aa 
Evil,  or  to  fear  it  as  a  punishment,  even  without 
any  supposition  of  a  future  life :  but  if  we  con 
sider  it  as  a  passage  to  a  more  perfect  state,  or  § 
remove  only  in  an  eternal  succession  of  siill 
improving  states,  (for  wliich  we  have  the  stroog- 
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f)  ll  will  Umb  i|ipter  a  'newftTourl 
from  tte  dmiM  flMmtficeoee ;  and  a  mail  must  I 
be  as  absurd  to  repine  at  dying,  as  a  traveller 
wiNdd  be,  wbo  proposed  to  himself  a  delightful 
tour  throurh  various  unknown  countries,  to  la- 
■rent  that  he  cannot  take  up  his  residence  at  the 
firsi  diity  inn  which  he  baits  at  on  the  road. 

''The  instability  of  hlmian  life,  or  of  the 
changes  of  its  saccessive  periods,  of  which  we 
so  frequently  complain,  are  no  more  tlian  the* 
necessary  progress  of  it  to  this  necessary  conclu- 
sion ;  aiMJ  are  so  fiur  fiotn  being  Evils  aeserving 
these  complainCs,  that  lliey  are  the  source  of  our 
greatest  pleasuroi^  as  they  are  the  sonroe  of  all 
novelty,  from  which  our  greatest  pleasures  are 
ever  derived.  The  continual  succession  of  sea- 
sons in  the  hoinan  life,  by  daily  presenting  to  us 
new  soenes,  render  it  smeable.  and  like  those 
of  the  year,  afford  us  (fofightti  by  their  chanee, 
which  me  choicest  of  them  could  not  give  vis  by 
their  continuance.  In  tKevpring  of  life,  the  gild- 
ing of  the  sunshine,  the  verdure  of  the  fields, 
a^'  the  variegated  paiiitings  of  the  sky,  are  so 
ejcquisito  in  the  eyes  of  infants  at  their  first  look- 
ing abroad  into  a  new  world,  as  nothing  perhaps 
afterwards  can  equal.  The  beat  and  vigour  of 
the  succeeding  summer  of  youth  ripens  for  us 
new  pieasures,  the  blooming  maid,  the  nightly 
revel,  and  the  jovial  chase ;  the  serene  autumn 
of  complete  manhood  feasts  us  with  the  golden 
harvests  of  our  woridly  pursuits:  nor  n  the 
hoary  winter  of  old  age  destitute  of  its  peculiar 
comKirts  and  enjoyments,  of  which  the  recollec- 
tion and  relation  of  those  past  are  perhaps  none 
of  the  least ;  and  at  last  death  opens  to  us  a  Hew 
prospect^  firom  whence  we  shall  probably  look 
iMck  upon  the  diversions  and  occupations  of  this 
world  with  the  same  contempt  we  do  now  on 
our  tops  and  hobbyhorses,  and  with  the  satne 
surprise  that  they  could  ever  so  much  entertain 
or  enga|te  us." 

I  wocud  not  willingly  detmet  from  the  beauty 
of  this  paragraph ;  sjid  in  gratitude  U>  him  who 
has  so  well  inculcated  such  important  truths^  I 
will  venture  to  admonish  him,  since  the  chief 
comfort  of  the  old  is  the  recollection  of  the  past, 
so  to  employ  his  time  and  his  thoughts,  that 
when  the  imbecility  of  age  shall  come  upon  him, 
he  may  be  able  to  recreate  its  languors  by  the 
remembraaee  of  hours  spent,  not  in  presumptu- 
ous decisions,  but  modest  inquiries,  not  in  dog^ 
matieal  limitationB  of  Omnipotence,  but  in  hum- 
ble acquiesoence  and  fervent  adoration.  Old 
age  will  show  him  that  much  of  the  book  now 
before  us  has  no  other  use  than  to  perplex  Uie 
scrupiilous,  and  to  shake  the  weak,  to  encou- 
ra^  impious  presumption  or  stimulate  idle  curi- 
osity. 

uavhig  thus  despatched  the  consideration  of 
particular  evils,  he  comes  at  last  to  a  seneral 
reason  for  which  EtU  may  be  said  to  oe  imr 
Oaod,  He  is  of  opinion  that  there  is  some  in- 
conceivable benefit  in  pain  abstractedly  consi- 
dered ;  that  pain,  however  inflicted,  or  wherever 
felt,  communicates  some  good  to  the  general 
system  of  being,  and  that  every  animal  is  some 
way  or  other  the  better  for  the  pain  of  every 
other  animaL  This  opinion  he  carries  so  fer  as 
to  suppose  that  there  passes  some  principle  of 
nnion  through  all  animal  Ufe,  as  attraction  is 
eommwncated  to  ell  corporeal  nature ;  and  that 
the  Evils  soffend  on  this  globe,  may  by  some) 
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moAweivable  means  coiSiribnte  to  the  ABchy  of 
the  inhabitants  df  the  remotest  planet. 

How  the  Origin  of  Evil  is  brou^t  nearer  to 
human  conception  by  any  inecncewahU  means, 
I  am  not  able  to  discover.  We  believed  that  the 
present  system  of  creation  was  right,  though  we 
could  not  explain  the  adaptation  of  one  ]Murt  to 
the  other,  or  for  the  whole  succession  of  causes 
and  consequences.  Where  has  this  inquirer 
added  to  the  little  knowledge  that  we  had  bey 
fore?  He  has  told  us  of  uie  benefits  of  EvU| 
which  no  man  feels,  and  relations  between 
distant  parts  of  the  universe,  which  he  cannot 
himself  conceive.  There  was  enough  in  thitf 
question  iuconceitable  before,  and  wo  have  little 
advantage  from  a  new  inconceivable  solution. 

I  do  not  mean  to  reproach  this  author  for  not 
knowing  what  is  equuly  hidden  from  leamilig 
and  from  ^orance.  The  shame  is  to  impose 
words  for  ideas  upon  ourselves  or  others.  To 
imagine  that  we  are  going  forward  When  we  are 
only  turning  round.  To  think  that  there  is  any 
difierence  between  him  that  |pvesno  reason,  and 
him  that  gives  a  reason,  which  by  his  own  con* 
fession  cannot  be  conceived. 

But  that  he  may  not  be  thought  to  conceive 
nothing  but  Uiings  inconceivable,  he  has  at  last 
thought  on  a  way  by  which  human  sufferings 
may  produce  good  efiects.  He  imagines  that  as 
we  nave  not  only  animals  for  food,  but  choose 
some  for  our  diversion,  the  same  privilege  may 
be  allowed  to  some  beings  above  us,  wAe  nun  de* 
ceft^e,  torment,  or  iutm  ua  for  the  ends  on&  of 
their  own  pUaewre  or  uliwy.  This  he  again  finds 
impossible  to  be  conceived,  but  that  mpotsibilUy 
Ueient  not  the  probabiUty  i^the  eoi^ecCuit,  wkiek 
6y  analogy  is  so  strongly  coi^prmed, 

t  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  contempla- 
ting this  analogy,  Which,  I  think,  he  might  have 
carried  further,  very  much  to  the  advantage  of 
his  argument  He  might  have  shown  that  uiese 
hunters,  whose  game  is  man,  have  many  sports 
analogous  to  our  own.  As  we  drown  whelps 
and  kittens,  they  amuse  themselves  now  and 
then  with  sinking  a  ship,  and  stand  round  the 
fields  of  Blenheim  or  the  walls  of  Pra^e,  as  we 
encircle  a  cockpit.  As  we  shoot  a  bird  flying, 
they  take  a  man  in  the  midst  of  his^  business  or 
pleasure,  and  knock  him  down  with  an  apo* 
plexy«  Some  of  them,  perhaps,  aro  virtuosi^  and 
delight  in  the  operations  of  an  asthma,  as  a 
human  philosopher  in  the  effects  of  the  air- 
pump.  To'  swell  a  man  with  a  tympany  is  as 
rood  sport  as  to  blows  frog.  Many  a  merry 
bout  have  these  frolic  beings  at  the  vicissitudes 
of  an  ague,  and  ^ood  sport  it  is  to  see  a  man 
tumble  with  an  epilepsy,  and  revive  and  tumble 
again,  and  all  this  he  knows  not  why.  As  they 
are  wiser  and  more  powerful  than  we,  they  have 
more  exquisite  diversions,  for  we  have  no  way 
of  procunng  any  sport  so  brisk  and  so  lasting,  as 
the  paroxysms  of  the  f^ut  and  stone,  whidb  un- 
doubtedly must  make  high  mirth,  esoedally  if  the 
play  be  a  little  diveniflM  with  tne  olunders  and 
puzzles  of  the  blind  and  dea£  ^  We  know  not 
now  far  their  sphere  of  observation  may  extend. 
Perhaps  now  and  then  a  merry  bein^  may  place 
himseu  in  such  a  situation  as  to  enjoy  at  onoe 
all  the  varieties  of  an  epidemical  disease,  or 
amuse  his  leisure  with  the  tossing  and  contuv 
tions  of  every  possible  pain  exhibited  together. 

One  sport  tne  merry  malice  of  these  beinf 
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haa  fbund  nMans  of  enkyino:  to  which  we  have 
nothing  equal  or  suniuur.  They  now  and  then 
catch  a  mortal  proud  of  his  parts,  and  flattered 
either  by  the  submission  of  those  who  court  his 
kindness,  or  the  notice  of  those  who  sufier  him 
to  court  theii9'  \  head  thus  prepared  for  the 
reception  of  Fa^  opi^  "ss,  and  the  projection  of 
Tain  designs,  they  easuy  fill  with  idle  notions, 
till  in  ti  ae  they  make  their  plaything  an  auihor : 
their  first  diversion  commonly  beg:ins  with  an 
ode  or  an  epistle,  then  rises  perhaps  to  a  political 
fax>n}r,  and  is  at  last  brought  to  its  heignt,  by  a 
treatise  of  philosophy.  Then  begins  the  poor 
animal  to  entangle  himself  in  sophisms,  and 
flounder  in  absurdity,  to  talk  confiaently  of  the 
scale  of  bein^,  and  to  give  solutions  which  him- 
self confesses  impossible  to  be  understood.  Some- 
times, however,  it  happens  that  their  pleasure  is 
without  much  mischief.  The  author  feels  no 
pain,  Iwt  while  they  are  wondering  at  the  extra- 
vagance of  his  opinion,  and  pointing  him  out  to 
one  another  as  a  new  example  of  human  folly, 
he  is  enjoying  his  own  applause,  and  that  of  his 
companions,  and  perhap  is  elevated  with  the 
hope  of  standing  at  the  nead  of  a  new  sect 

Many  of  the  books  which  now  crowd  the 
world,  may  be  justly  suspected  to  be  written  for 
the  sake  of  some  mvisiole  order  of  beings,  for 
surely  they  are  of  no  use  to  any  of  the  corporeal 
inhabitants  of  the  world.  Of  the  productions  of 
the  last  bounteous  year,  how  many  can  be  said 
to  serve  any  purpose  of  use  or  pleasure  ?  The 
•nly  end  of  writing  is  to  enaolo  the  readers 
better  to  ei^oy  life,  or  better  to  endure  it-:  and 
how  will  either  oi  those  be  put  more  in  our 
power  by  him  who  tells  us  that  we  are  puppets, 
of  which  some  creature  not  much  wiser  than 
ourselves  manages  the  wires  ?  That  sect  of  be- 
ings unseen  and  unheard,  are  hovering  about  us, 
trying  experiments  upon  our  sensibility,  putting 
us  in  agonies  to  see  our  limbs  quiver,  torturing 
us  to  madness,  that  they  may  laugh  at  our 
vagaries,  sometimes  obstructing  the  bile,  that 
thev  may  see  how  a  man  looks  when  he  is 
yellow ;  sometimes  breaking  a  traveller's  bones, 
to  try  how  he  will  get  home ;  sometimes  wast- 
ing a  man  to  a  skdeton,  and  sometimes  killing 
him  fat  for  the  greater  elegance  of  his  hide. 

This  is  an  account  of  natural  Evil,  which 
though,  like  the  rest,  not  quite  new,  is  very  en- 
tertaining, though  I  know  not  how  much  it  may 
contribute  io  patience.  The  only  reason  why 
we  should  contemplate  Evil,  is  that  we  may 
bear  it  better ;  and  I  am  afraid  nothinff  is  much 
more  placidly  endured,  for  the  sake  of  making 
others  sport 

The  nrst  pages  of  the  fourth  Letter  are  such 
as  incline  me  both  to  hope  and  wish  that  I  shall 
find  nothing  to  blame  m  the  succeeding  part 
He  offers  a  criterion  of  action,  oh  account  of 
virtue  and  vice,  for  wViich  I  have  oflen  contended, 
and  which  must  be  embraced  by  all  who  are 
willing  to  know  why  they  act,  or  why  they  for- 
bear to  give  any  reason  of  their  conduct  to  them- 
selves or  others. 

**  In  order  lo  find  out  the  true  Origin  of  moral 
Evil,  it  will  oe  necessary,  in  the  first  place,  to 
inquire  into  us  nature  and  essence ;  or  what  it 
is  that  constitutes  one  acUon  evil,  and  another 
good.  Various  have  been  the  opinions  of  va- 
rious authors  on  this  criterion  of  virtue ;  and 
this  variety  has  rendered  that  doubtful,  which 
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the  meanest  capacity.  Some  indeed  have  de- 
nied that  there  is  any  such  thing,  becaoae  diffe- 
rent ages  and  nations  have  entertained  difioest 
sentiments  concerning  it:  but  this  is  jost  ss 
reasonable  as  to  assert,  that  there  are  neithar 
sun,  moon,  nor  stars,  because  aatrenomershave 
supported  diiferent  systems  of  the  motions  and 
magnitudes  of  these  celestial  bodies.  Some 
.have  placed  it  in  conformity  to  truth,  sofme  to 
the  fitness  of  things,  and  others  to  tJie  will  ol 
God.  But  all  this  is  merely  superficial :  thc^ 
resolve  us  not  why  truth,  or  the  fitnessof  thingi^ 
are  either  eligible  or  obligatory,  or  why  CM 
should  require  us  to  act  in  one  maimer 
than  another.  The  true  reason  of  whidh 
possibly  be  no  other  than  this,  became  < 
actions  produce  happiness,  and  others  nrasefy: 
so  that  all  moral  Good  and  Evil  are  nothing 
more  than  the  production  of  natural.  TUs  alone 
it  is  that  makes  truth  preferable  to  falsehood,  * 
this  that  determines  the  fitness  of  things,  and 
this  that  induces  God  to  command  some  actilKia^ 
and  forbid  others.  They  who  extol  the  truth, 
beauty,  and  harmony  of  virtue,  exolusive  of  iis 
consequences,  deal  but  in  pompous  Donsease; 
and  they  who  would  persuade  us  that  Good  and 
Evil  are  things  indifferent,  depending  whoUy  oe 
the  win  of  C^od,  do  but  confound  the  nature  of 
things,  as  well  as  all  our  notions  of  God  him- 
self, by  representing  him  capable  of  willing  con- 
tradiction ;  that  is,  that  we  should  be,  and  be 
happy,  and  at  the  same  time  that  we  shoukl 
torment  and  destroy  each  other;  for  injuries 
cannot  be  made  benefits,  pain  cannot  be  made 
pleasure,  and  consequently  vice  cannot  be  made 
virtue,  by  any  power  whatever.  It  is  the  cob- 
sequences,  therefore,  of  all  human  actions  that 
must  stamp  their  value.  So  far  as  the  general 
practice  of  any  action  tends  to  produce  good, 
and  introduce  happiness  into  the  world,  so  far 
we  may  pronounce  it  virtuous ;  so  much  Evil  as 
it  occasions,  such  is  the  degree  ot*  vice  it  coo- 
tains.  I  say  the  general  practice,  because  we 
must  always  remember,  in  judging  by  this  rule, 
to  apply  it  only  to  the  general  speaes  of  actions, 
and  not  to  particular  actions :  for  the  infinite 
wisdom  of  God,  desirous  to  set  bounds  to  the 
destructive  consequences  which  must  otherwise 
have  followed  from  the  universal  depravity  of 
mankind,  has  so  wonderfully  contrived  the  na- 
ture of  things,  that  our  most  vicioos  actions  may 
sometimes  accidentally  and  collaterally  produce 
good.  Thus,  for  instance,  robbery  may  diqperse 
useless  hoards  to  the  benefit  oif  (be  public; 
adultery  may  bring  heirs  and  good  hnmoor  too 
into  many  famUies,  where  they  would  otheiwiss 
have  been  wanting ;  and  murder  free  the  world 
from  tyrants  and  oppressors.  ^  Luxury  mstntains 
its  thousands,  ancl  vanity  its  ten  thoosanda 
Superstition  and  arbitrary  power  contribute  to 
the  grandeur  of  many  nations,  and  the  lib«ties 
of  others  are  preserved  by  the  jperpetual  conten- 
tions of  avarice,  knavery,  selfishness  and  am- 
bition ;  and  thus  the  worst  of  vices,  and  the  worst 
of  men,  are  often  compelled  by  Providence  to 
serve  the  most  beneficial  purposes,  contrary  to 
their  own  malevolent  tendencies  snd  incfina- 
tions:  and  thus  private  vices  become  public 
benefits,  by  the  force  only  of  accidental  circum- 
stances. But  this  impeaches  not  the  truth  of  the 
criterionr  of  virtue  before  mentiomad,  the  aiily 
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folid  fbonAitlon  on  which  anj  true  syBtem  of 
ethics  can  be  built,  the  only  plain,  simple  and 
unifonn  role  by  which  we  can  pass  any  judg- 
ment on  our  actions :  but  by  tnis  we  may  be 
enabled,  not  only  to  detennine  which  are  Good, 
and  which  are  Evil,  but  almost  mathematically 
to  demonstrate  the  proportioh  of  virtue  or  vice 
which  belongs  to  each,  by  comparing  them  with 
the  degrees  of  happiness  or  misery  which  they 
•occasion.    But  though  the  production  of  hap- 

Siness  is  the  essence  of  virtue,  it  is  by  no  means 
\e  end  ;  the  great  end  is  the  probation  of  man- 
kind, or  the  giving  them  an  opportunity  of  exalt- 
hig  or  degrading  themselves  in  another  state  by 
dieir  behaviour  in  the  present.  And  thus  indeed 
it  answers  two  most  important  purposes ;  those 
are  the  conservation  of  our  happiness,  and  the 
test  of  our  obedience ;  for  had  not  such  a  test 
Beemed  necessary  to  God*s  infinite  wisdom,  and 

Eroductive  of  universal  ^ood,  he  would  never 
ave  permitted  the  happiness*  of  men,  even  in 
&is  life,  to  have  depended  on  so  precarious  a 
tenure,  as  their  mutual  good  behaviour  to  each 
other.  For  it  is  observable,  that  he  who  best 
knows  our  formation,  has  trusted  no  one  thing 
of  importance  to  our  reason  or  virtue ;  he  trusts 
only  to  our  appetites  for  the  support  of  the  indi- 
vidual, and  the  continuance  of  our  species ;  to 
•ur  vanity  or  compassion,  for  our  bounty  to 
others ;  and  to  our  fears,  for  the  preservation  of 
ourselves ;  often  to  our  vices  for  the  support  of 

government,  and  sometimes  to  our  follies  for 
le  preservation  of  our  religion.    But  since  some 
test  of  our  obedience  was  necessary,  nothing 
sure  could  have  been  commanded  for  that  end 
so  fit  and  proper,  and  at  the  same  time  so  use- 
ful, as  the  practice  of  virtue :  nothing  could  have 
been  so  justly  rewarded  with  happmess,  as  the 
production  of'^happiness  in  conformity  to  the  will 
of  God.     It  is  this  conformity  alone  which  adds 
merit  to  virtue,  and  constitutes  the  essential  dif- 
ference between  morality  and'religion.  Morality 
obliges  men  to  live  honestly  and  soberly,  because 
such  behaviour  is  most  conducive  to  public  hap- 
piness, and  consequently  to  their  own ;  religion, 
to  pursue  the  same  course,  because  conformable 
to  the  will  of  their  Creator.    Morality  induces 
them  to  embrace  virtue  from  prudential  conai- 
dierations ;  religion,  from  those  of  gratitude  and 
obedience.     Morality,   therefore,  entirely   ab- 
stracted from  religion,  can  have  nothing  merito- 
rious in  it ;  it  being  but  wisdom,  prudence,  or 
£[ood  economy,  which,  Bke  health,  beauty,  or 
nches,  are  rather  obligations  conferred  upon  us 
by  God,  than  merits  in  us  towards  him;  for 
though  we  may  be  justly  punished  for  injuring 
ourselves,  we  can  claim  no  reward  for  self-pre- 
servation ;  as  suicide  deserves  punishment  and 
infamy,  but  a  man  deserves  no  reward  or  honours 
for  not  being  guilty  of  it    This  I  take  to  be  the 
meaning  of  all  those  passages  in  our  Scriptures, 
m  which  works  are  represented  to  have  no  merit 
without  faith ;  that  is,  not  without  believing  in 
historical  facts,  in  creeds,  and  articles ;  but  with- 
out being  done  in  pursuance  of  our  belief  in 
God,  and  in  obedience  to  his  commands.    And 
now,  having  mentioned  Scripture,  I  cannot  omit 
obtervinff  uat  the  christian  is  the  only  religious 
or  moral  institution  in  the  worid  diat  ever  set 
tn  a  right  light  these  two  material  points,  the  es- 
sence and  tne  vrA  of  virtoe,  that  ever, founded 
%e  tmt  m  ..'••jtiodnction  of  happineis,  that  is, 


in  universal  benevolence,  or,  in  then*  tEOignage, 
charity  to  all  men  ;  the  other,  in  the  probation 
of  man,  and  his  obedience  to  his  Creator.  Sub- 
lime and  magnificent  as  was  the  philosophy 
of  the  ancients,  all  their  moral  systems  were  de* 
ficient  in  these  two  important  articles.  They 
were  all  built  on  the  sandy  foundations  of  the 
innate  beautj^  of  virtue,  or  enthusiastic  patriots 
ism  ;  and  their  great  point  in  view  was  tne  con- 
temptible reward  of  human  glory ;  foundations 
which  were  by  no  means  able  to  support  the 
magnificent  structures  w^ich  they  erected  upon 
them ;  for  the  beauty  of  virtue,  independent  of 
its  effects,  is  unmeaning  nonsense ;  patriotism, 
which  injures  mankina  in  general  for  the  sake 
of  a  particular  country,  is  but  a  more  ejctended 
selfishness,  and  really  criminal ;  and  all  human 
glory  but  a  mean  and  ridiculous  delusion.  The 
whole  affair  then  of  religion  and  morality,  the 
subject  of  so  man}'  thousand  volumes,  is,  in 
short,  no  more  than  this :  the  Supreme  Being, 
infinitely  good,  as  well  as  powerful,  desirous  to 
diffuse  oappiness  by  all  possible  means,  has 
created  innumerable  ranks  and  orders  of  beings, 
alt  subservient  to  each  other  by  proper  suborai- 
nation.  One  of  these  is  occupied  by  man,  a 
creature  endued  with  such  a  certain  degree  of 
knowledge,  reason,  and  free-will,  as  is  suitable 
to  his  situation,  and  placed  for  a  time  on  this 
globe  as  in  a  school  oi  probation  and  education. 
Here  he  has  an  opportunity  given  him  of  im 
provmg  or  debasing  his  nature,  in  such  a  man 
ner  as  to  render  himself  fit  for  a  rank  of  higher 
perfection  and  happiness,  or  to  degrade  himself 
to  a  state  of  greater  imperfection  and  misery ; 
necessary  indeed  towards  carrying  on  the  busi- 
ness of  the  universe,  but  very  grievous  and  bur- 
densome to  those  individuals  who,  by  their  own 
misconduct,  are  obliged  to  submit  to  it  The 
test  of  this  his  behaviour,  is  doing  good,  that  is^ 
co-opersting  with  his  Creator,  as  far  as  his  nar- 
row sphere  of  action  will  permit,  in  the  produc- 
tion of  happiness.  And  thus  the  happiness  ancf 
misery  of  a  fhture  state  wilKbe  the  just  reward 
or  punishment  of  promoting  or  preventing  hap- 
piness in  this.  So  artificially  by  this  means  is 
the  nature  of  all  human  virtue  and  vice  contrived, 
that  their  rewards  and  punishments  are  woven, 
as  it  were,  in  their  veiV  essence :  their  imme- 
diate effects  give  us  a  roretaste  of  their  future, 
and  their  fruits  in  the  present  life  are  the  proper 
samples  of  what  they  must  unavoidably  prodnee 
in  another.  We  have  reason  given  us  to  distin- 
guish these  consequences,  and  regulate  our  con- 
duct ;  and  lest  that  should  neglect  its  post,  con- 
science aTso  is  appointed  as  an  instinctive  kind 
of  monitor,  perpetually  to  remind  us  both  of  our 
interest  and  our  duty." 

Si  sit  omnia  dixisset !  To  this  account  of  the 
essence  of  vice  and  virtue,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  add,  that  the  consequences  of  human  actions 
being  sometimes  uncertain,  and  sometimes  re- 
mote, it  is  not  possible  in  many  cases  for  most 
men,  nor  in  all  cases  for  any  man,  to  determine 
what  actions  wiir  ultimately  prodnce  happinessL 
and'  therefbre  it  was  proper  that  revdtdion  should 
lay  down  a  rule  to  be  followed  invariably  in  op- 
position to  appearances,,  and  in  every  change  of 
circumstances,  by  which  we  may  be  certain  to 
promote  the  general  felidty,  and  be  set  free  from 
the  dangerous  temptation  ofdtmgEvU  that  G<mi 
may  ceiR^. 
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Tkmnm  ft  mkj  euQjr  iMpMn^  and  m  eflkt 
wftl  happen  Tory  frequently,  that  our  own  pri* 
vato  happineas  may  m  promoted  by  an  act  ioju- 
lioiis  to  others,  when  yel  no  man  can  be  obliged 
by  nature  to  prefer  ultimately  the  happine« 
or  others  to  his  own ;  therefore,  to  the  mstnic- 
tions  of  infinite  wisdom  it  was  necessaiy  that 
infinite  power  should  add  penal  sanctions.  That 
every  man  to  whom  those  instructions  shall  be 
imparted  may  know,  that  he  can  never  ultimate^ 
ly  miure  himself  by  benefiting  others,  or  ulti* 
mately  by  injunng  others  benefit  himself ;  but 
that  however  the  Tot  of  the  good  and  bad  may 
be  huddled  together  in  the  seeming  confusion  of 
our  present  state,  the  time  shair  undoubtedly 
eome,  when  the  most  virtuous  will  be  most  happy^ 

I  am  sorry  that  the  remaining  part  of  this  Let- 
ter  is  not  equal  to  the  first  The  author  has 
indeed  engaged  in  a  disiMiisition  in  which  we 
need  not  wonder  if  he  faiHs,  in  the  solution  of 
miestions  on  which  philosophers  have  employod 
tneir  abilities  firom  tne  earttest  times, 


Asd  fband  no  tod.  In  waadering  masM  loat. 


He  denies  thai  man  was  oreated  ptrfiet^  be- 
cause the  system  reauires  subordniation,  and 
because  the  power  of  losing  his  perfectioI^  of 
'<  rendering  himself  wicked  and  miserable,  is  the 
highest  imperfection  imaginable.**  Besides,  the 
regular  gradations  of  the  scale  of  being  required 
somewhere  '*  such  a  creature  as  man  with  all  his 
mfimities  about  him,  and  the  total  removal  of 
those  would  be  altering  his  nature,  and  i^en  he 
becama  perfect  he  must  cease-to  be  man." 

I  have  akeady  spent  some  considerations  on 
the  Msic  of  heinff  of  which  yet  I  am  obliged  to 
renew  the  mention  whenever  anew  argument  is 
made  to  rest  upon  it ;  and  I  roust  ther^re  again 
remark,  that  consequences  caxuiot  have  greater 
certainty  than  the  postulate  from  which  they  are 
drawn,  and  thai  no  system  can  be  moce  hypo- 
thetical than  this,  and  peiiiaps  no  hypothesis 
more  absurd. 

He  again  deceivea  himself  with  respect  to  the 
perfbotion  with  which  num  is  held  to  be  ori^ 
nally  vested.  ^  That  man  came-peifect,  that  is, 
endued  with  all  possible  perfection,  out  of  the 
hands  of  his  Creator,  is  a  false  notion,  derived 
fit>m  the  philosopherSb— rThe  universal  system 
required  subordination,  and  consequently  com- 
parative imperfection.*'  That  man  wcu  ever  en- 
4tud  vritk  aUposnble  pefftctim,  that  is^  with  all 
perfection  of  which  the  idea  is  not  contradictory, 
or  destructive  of  itself  is  undoulitedly  false. 
But  it  can  hardly  be  called  a  false  notion,  because 
no  man  ever  thought  it,  nor  can  it  be  derived 
from  the  pkUotophen ;  for  without  pretending  to 
guess  what  philosophers  he  may  mean,  it  ij  very 
safe  to  affirm,  that  no  philosopher  ever  said  it 
Of  those  who  now  maintain  that  man  was  once 
perfbct,  who  may  venF  easily  be  ibund,  let  the 
author  Inquire  whether  man  was  ever  omni- 
scient, whether  he  was  e^er  omnipotent,  whether 
he  ever  had  even  the  lower  power  of  archangels 
or  angels.  Their  answers  will  soon  inform  hmi, 
that  the  supposed  perfection  of  man  was  not  ab- 
solute but  respective,  that  he  was  perfect  in  a 
sense  consistent  enough  with  suoordination, 
perfect,  not  as  comparra  with  difierent  beings, 
but  with  himself  in  nis  present  degeneracy ;  not 
perfect  as  an  angel,  but  perfect  as  man. 

From  this  perfection,  wliatevtr  it  was,  he 
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because  pain  is  necessary  to  the  good  of  ttie  ad- 
verse ;  and  the  pain  of  one  order  of  beings  ei- 
tending  its  salutaiy  influence  to  innnmeiaUe 
orders  above  and  bielow,  it  was^  neceasarjr  that 
man  should  sufler ;  but  because  it  is  not  aoitaUe 
to  justice  that  pain  should  be  inflicted  on  inno* 
cence,  it  was  mscessaiy  that  man  should  be 
criminal. 

This  is  ffiven  a*  &  satisfactory  account  of  the 
Original  of  moral  Evil,  which  amounts  only  ta 
this,  that  God  cretiled  beings,  whose  guilt  ha 
foreknew,  in  order  that  he  mi^ht  have  pti|Hr 
objects  of  pain,  because  the  pain  of  part  i&  no 
man  knows  how  or  why,  necessaiy  to  the  fefidly 
of  the  whole. 

The  perfection  which  man  once  had,  may  be 
so  easily  conceived,  that  without  any  unuaual 
strain  of  imagination  we  can  figure  its  revivaL 
All  the  duties  to  God  or  man  that  are  neglected, 
we  may  fancy  performed ;  sll  the  crimes  thatare 
committed,  we  may  conceive  forborne.  Man 
will  then  be  restored  to  his  moral  pcffectioos ; 
and  unto  what  head  can  it  enter,  thnt  by  this 
change  the  universal  system  would  be  anaken, 
or  the  condition  of  any  order  of  beings  altered 
ft>r  the  worse  ? 

He  comes  in  the  fi^  Letter  to  political,  and 
in  the  sixth  to  religions  Evils:  Of  poiitical  Evil, 
if  we  suppose  the  Origin  of  mora  Evil  die< 
covered,  the  account  is  by  no  means  difficult: 
polity  being  only  the  conduct  of  immoral  men  in 
public  afiairs.  The  evih  of  eacb  particolar 
kind  of  government  are  very  cleariy  and  eleganlly 
displayed,'  and  from  their  secondary  oauses  ven 
rationally  deduced  ;  hut  the  first  cause  lies  stin 
in  its  ancient  obscurity.  There  is  in  tilms  L^ter 
nothing  new.  nor  any  thing  eminently  instrao- 
tive  ;  one  of  nis  practical  dolucttons,  tnat  "from 
government  Evils  cannot  be  eradicated,  and 
their  excess  only  can  be  prevented,"  has  been 
always  allowed  ;  the  question  upon  which  all 
dissension  arises  is,  when  that  excess  b^gin^  at 
what  point  men  shajQ  cease  to  bear,  and  attempt 
to  remedy. 

Another  off  Ua  praoepts„  though  not  new,  weD 
,  deserves  to  be  transcribed^  because  it  oannot  be 
too  frequently  impressed;.. 

"What  has  here  been  said  of  their  anpedeo- 
tions  and  abuses,  is  by  no  means  intended  as  a 
defence  o(  them ;  every  wise  mpn  ong^it  to  re> 
dress  them  to  the  utmostof  his  power ;  whidi 
can  be  efiected  by  one  method  ou^  ;  that  is,  by 
a  reformatioii  of  mannera:  for  as  all  poB&cal 
Evils  derjcvv  their  original  from  moral,  these  can 
never  be  removed  until  those  are  first  wn^iyl^A 
He,  therefore,  who  strictly  adheres  to  viitoe  and 
sobriety  ia  his  conduct,  and  enfotees  H^em  by 
his  example,^  does  more  real  service  to  a  states 
than  he  who  displaces  a  minister,  or  detlirones  a 
tyrant ;  this  gives  but  a  temporarj  relief^  hni 
that  exterminates  the  cause  of  the  disease.  No 
immoral  mai^  then  can  possibly  ba  a  trut  patriot : 
and  all  those  who  profess  outrageous  zeoj  ibrtfaa 


hberty  and  prosperity  of  th^  country,  and  at 
the  same  time  intringe  her  lawa,  aflix>nt  her  reli- 
gion, and  debauch  her  people,  are  but  desj^cabla 
quacks,  by  fraud  or  ignorance  incroaaing  she  dia* 
orders  they  pretend  to  remedy.** 

Of  reHgkin  he  has  said  nothing  but  nHiat )» 
has  learned,  or  might  have  leamM  from  Aa  d^ 
vines;  tllat  itipnotunivaiaal,  baotnatit 
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ceived  by  thoae  whom  conviction  leached  ;  that 
its  evidences  and  sanctions  are  not  irresistible, 
because  it  was  intended  to  induce,  not  to  oompel ; 
and  that  it  is  obscure,  because  we  want  faculties 
to  oooiprehend  it  What  he  means  by  his  asser- 
tion, that  it  wants  policy,  1  do  not  well  under- 
stand  ;  he  does  not  mean  to  deny  that  a  good 
onristian  will  be  a  ^ood  governor,  or  a  flood  sub- 
«ect :  and  he  has  before  justly  observed,  that  the 
gooo  man  only  is  a  patriot 

Reliflion  has  been,  he  sajrs,  corrupted  by  the 
wickedness  of  those  to  whom  it  was  comrounn 
Gated,  and  has  lost  part  of  its  efficacy  by  its  con- 
nexion with  temporal  interest  and  human  pas- 
sion. 

He  justly  obserres,  that  from  aU  this,  no  con- 
clusion can  be  drawn  against  the  divine  original 
of  chiistianity,  since  the  objections  arise  not 
iiom  the  nature  of  the  revelation,  but  of  him  to 
whom  it  is  communicated. 

All  this  is  known,  and  all  this  is  tme;  botwhj, 
we  have  not  ^et  djsooversd.  Our  author,  ii  I 
understand  hwi  n^t,  pursues  the  argument 
thus !  the  religion  ofman  produoes  evils,  because 
the  morality  ofman  is  imperfect;  his  morality 
is  imperfect,  that  he  may  be  justly  a  subject  of 
punishment ;  he  is  made  subject  to  punishment, 
Decause  the  pain  of  part  is  necessary  to  the  ha|>- 
piness  of  the  whole ;  pain  is  necessary  to  happi- 
aessy  no  mortal  can  tell  why  or  how. 

Thus,  aHer  having  clambered  with  great  labour 
Dom  one  step  of  argumentation  to  another,  in* 
stead  of  rising  into  the  light  of  knowledge,  we 
are  devolved  back  into  dark  ignoraaee  ;  and  all 
our  eSait  ends  in  belief^  that  for  the  £vils  of  life 
there  is  some  good  reason,  and  in  confession, 
that  the  reason  cannot  be  fo«ad«  This  is  all 
that  has  been  produced  by  the  revival  of  Chiy* 
sippue*s  untractableness  ot  matter,  and  the  Ail^ 
bian  scale  of  ezisteiice.  A  system  has  been 
raised,  which  is  so  ready  to  iall  t«  pieces  of  itwri^ 
that  no  great  praise  can  be  derived  firom  its 
destruction.  To  object  is  always  easy,  and  it 
has  been  well  observed  by  a  late  writer,  that  lAs 
htmd  mkUiktmmahmfldmko^dymagdtwmlkk  s 
temph,* 


BS¥ICW  or  THE  RISTOKT  OP  THE  ROTAL 
SOOBTT  OV  LONDON, 


voa 
viBST  vuB,    ut  waicK  Tm  MOST  oesBmsaasfiS 

PAPEKS  COipnTKICATKO  TO  TBS  SOCCBTT,  WHICH 
HAVC.  HITBBHTO  NOT  BHBH  nTBLMHHD,  ASS  INSBKTBO 
or  TIH^a  VttOm  OBDBB,  as  a  SDmBMSNT  TO  THB 

saoMMonisoAL  TaAMSAonoHB.   BT  nnncAs  bibob, 

D^.  SBCBSXABV  to  TBS.  SOCXBSl.     9  VOOUI.  4*0. 

This  book  might  more  propeify  have  been  en- 
titled bv  the  author  a  diaiy  tnan  a  history,  as  it 
proceeds  regularly  fiTom  day  to  dajrso  mmutely 
as  to  number  over  the  members  present  at  each 
committee,  and  so  slowly,  that  two  Isfge  volumes 
contain  only  the  transactions  of  the  eteven  first 
years  from  the  institution  of  the  Society^. 

I  am  yet  far  from  intending  to  represent  this 
work  as  useless.  Many  particuUnties  are  of 
importance  to  one  man,  tiwigh  they  appear  tri- 
fling to  anothei^.  and  it  is  always  more  safe  to 


•  9sw  Pnedee  oTPbysl^ 


admit  eopioasDess  than  to  a&ot  brevity,  lifany 

informations  will  be  affiurded  by  this  book  to  the 
biographer.  I  know  not  where  else  it  can  be 
found,  but  here  and  in  Ward,  that  Cowley  was 
doctor  in  physic  And  whenever  any  other  insti- 
tution of  the  same  kind  shall  be  attempted,  the 
exact  relation  of  the  progress  of  the  Royal  So> 
oiety  may  furnish  preoedents. 

These  volumes  consist  of  an  exact  ioumal  of 
the  Society ;  of  some  papers  delivered  to  them, 
which,  though  registered  and  preserved,  had  been 
never  printd  ;  and  of  short  memoirs  of  the  more 
eminent  members,  inserted  at  the  end  of  the  year 
in  which  each  died. 

The  original  of  the  Sodety  is  placed  earlier  ie 
this  history  than  in  that  of  Dr.  Sprat  Theodors 
Haak,  a  German  of  the  Palatinate,  in  1645,  pro- 
posed to  some  inquisitive  and  learned  men  u. 
weekly  meeting  for  the  cultivation  of  natural 
knowledge.  The  first  Associates,  whose  names 
ought  surely  to  be  preserved,  were  Dr.  Windnt^ 
Dr.  Wallis,  Dr.  Goddard,  Dr.  Ent,  Dr.  Glisson, 
Dr.  Merret,  Mr.  Foster  of  Gresham,  and  Mr. 
Haak.  Sometime  afterwards  Wilkins,  Wallis. 
and  Goddard  being  removed  to  Oxford,  carriea 
on  the  same  desig^n  there  by  stated  meetings,  and 
adopted  into  their  society  Dr.  Ward,  ur,  Ba* 
thurst,  Dr.  Petty,  and  Dr.  Willis. 

The  Oxford  l^ociety  coming  to  London  in  1659, 
joined  their  friends^  and  augmented  their  nun^ 
her,  and  for  some  time  met  in  Gresham-CoUege* 
Aftier  the  restoration  their  number  was  again 
increased,  and  on  the  88th  of  November,  1660^ 
a  select  party  happening  to  retue  for  conversa^ 
tion  to  Mr.  Rooke's  apartment  in  Gresham* 
Colleffe.  formed  the  first  plan  of  a  regular  soe^ 
ety.  Here  Dr.  Sprat's  history  begins,  and  ther^ 
fore  from  this  period  the  proceedings  are  well 
known.* 


BXYIEW  or  THE  GENERAL  HI8T0RT  OT 
FOiiTBlUB, 

m  nTE  BOOKS^  TRANSLATED  rROM  THE  OREBI, 
BT   ME.  HAMFTOE. 

This  appears  to  be  one  of  the  books  which 
will  long  do  honour  to  the  present  age.  It  has 
besa  by  some  remsiker  observed,  tmit  no  man 
ever  grew  immortal  b^  a  translatioa:  aad  un- 
doobtsdly  tmnslstions  into  the  prose  of  a  living 
language  must  be  laid  aside  whenever  the  lan- 
guage changes,  because  the  matter  being  ahvayv 
to  M  founcT  in  the  original,  contributes  nothing 
to  the  preservation  of  the  form  superinduced  by 
the  translator.  But  such  versions  may  last  long, 
though  they  can  scarcely  last  always ;  and  theie 
Is  reason  to  believe  that  this  will  grow  in  reputa- 
tion wliile  the  Fnglishi  tongue  continues  m  its 
present  state. 

The  great  di£Bculty  of  a  tianslator  is  to  pre- 
serve &  native  form  oC  his  language,  and  the 
unconstrained  manner  of  an  original  writer* 
This  Mr.  Hampton  seems  to  have  attained  in  & 
degree  of  which  there  an  few  eiampies.  Hhr 
book  has  the  dignity  of  antiquityi  and  the  eaaj 
flow  of  a  modem  composition. 

It  were,  perhaps,  to  be  desired  that  he  had 
illustrated  with  notes  an  author  which  must  hav% 
many  dfficulties  to  an  En|^h  reader,  and  par 

*  Emnttlis  Lftsraiy.  Msgailns,  ITWL 
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tieolftrij  that  he  had  explained  the  ancient  art  of 
war ;  bat  iheae  omiasiona  mar  be  easily  aupplied 
by  an  inferior  hand,  from  the  antiquaries  and 
commentators. 

To  note  omissions  where  there  is  so  mocfa  per- 
Ibrmed,  would  be  inyidioas,  and  to  commend  is 
unnecessary  where  the  excellence  of  the  work 
may  be  more  easily  and  effectually  shown  by 
exhibiting  a  specimen.* 


1|£YI£W  OF   MISCELLANIES   ON  MORAL  AND 
RELIGIOUS  SUBJECTS, 

nr  PSOBB  AND  TBaLBBf   BT  BLXZABBTH  HABBISON. 

This  volume,  though  only  one  name  appears 
upon  the  first  page,  nas  been  produced  by  the 
contribution  of  many  hands,  and  printed  by  the 
ancooragement  of  a  numerous  subscription,  both 
which  favours  seem  to  be  deserved  by  the  mo- 
desty and  piety  of  her  on  whom  they  were  be- 
■towed. 

The  authors  of  the  essajrs  in  prose  seem  gene- 
rally to  have  imitated,  or  tried  to  imitate,  the 
copiousness  and  luxuriance  of  Mrs.  Rowe ;  this 
however  is  not  all  their  praise :  they  have  la- 
boured to  add  to  her  briffhtness  of  imaeery  her 
purity  of  sentiments.    The  poets  have  naa  Dr. 
Watts  before  their  eyes,  a  writer,  who,  if  he 
stood  not  in  the  first  class  of  genius,  compen- 
sated that  defect  by  a  ready  application  ot  his 
powers  to  the  promotion  of  piety.    The  attempt 
to  employ  the  ornaments  of  romance  in  the  deco- 
ration of  religion  was,  I  think,  first  made  by  Mr, 
Boyle's  Martyrdom  of  Theodora,  but  Boyle's 
philosophical  studies  did  not  allow  him  time  for 
the  cultivation  of  style,  and  the  completion  of  the 
ffreat  design  was  reserved  for  ^Irs.  Kowe.    Dr. 
Watts  was  one  of  the  first  who  taug^ht  the  dis- 
senters to  write  and  speak  like  other  men,  by 
showinfthem  that  elegance  miffht  consist  with 
piety.    They  would  have  both  done  honour  to  a 
oetter  society,  for  thejr  had  that  charity,  which 
n^gfat  well  make  their  failings  forgotten,  and 
wiUi  which  the  whole  Christian  world  might 
wish  for  communion.    They  were  pure  from  all 
the  heresies  of  an  age,  to  which  every  opinion  is 
become  a  favourite  that  the  universal  church  has 
hitherto  detested. 

This  praise  the  general  interest  of  mankind 
requires  to  be  given  to  writen  who  please  and 
do  not  corrupt,  who  instruct  and  do  not  weary. 
Bot  to  them  all  human  eulogies  are  vain,  whom 
I  believe  applauded  by  angels,  and  numbered 
with  the  just-t 

ACCOUNT  OF  A  BOOK  ENTITLED,  AN  HI8T0. 
RICAL  AND  CRITICAL  INCtUIRT  INTO  THE 
EVIDENCE  PRODUCED  BT  THE  EARLS  OF 
MORAY  AND  MORTON  AGAINST  MARY 
qUEEN  OF   SCOTS:! 

WrtH  AN  BXAXINATIOIf  OV  TRB  BBV.  DB.  B0B8aT801«*S 
DMSBBTATION,  AND  MB.  HUMB'S  HIKTOBT,  WIYS  MM- 
BVBCY  TO  THAT  BVIDBNOB.^ 

We  live  in  an  age  in  which  there  is  much  talk 
of  independence,  of  private  judgment,  of  liberty 


♦  From  tho  Literarf  MafBzine,  17se. 
t  From  the  Literarf  Ma 


Manzine.  1756.— There  are 

other  Reriewe  of  Booiie  by  Dr.  Jonnson  in  thie  Maga- 

sine,  but.  in  general,  rery  short,  and  consiAing  chieflx 

of  a  few  Introauctory  remarks,  and  an  extract.    That  on 

MvB.  Harrlson*B  Miscellanies  may  be  accounted  some. 

what  interesting  i^om  the  notice  of  Dr.  Watts. 

i  Wrkten  by  Mr.  Tytler,  of  Edinburgh.  . y 

I  Frimed  in  ths  Qentlemen's  Maguinoi  October*  ITW.  1  question^    And, 


of  thoQ^t,  and  tiberty  cpf  praasL  Qar 
ous  praises  of  liberty  sufficiently  prove  that  w« 
enjojf  it ;  and  if  by  liberty  nothing  elae  be  mean^ 
than  secaiity  from  the  persecuiions  of  powei^ 
it  is  so  fully  poasesaed  by  us,  that  Uttle  more  m 
to  be  desiml,eicept  that  one  shook!  talk  of  k 
less,  and  use  it  better. 

But  a  social  being  can  scarcely  rise  to  eom- 
plete  independence;  he  that  has  any  wants, 
which  others  can  supply,  must  study  the  gratifi- 
cation of  them  whose  assistance  he  expects ;  this 
is  equally  true,  whether  his  wants  be  wants  of 
nature  or  of  vanity.  The  writers  of  the  preacot 
time  are  not  always  candidates  for  preMnneot, 
nor  oflen  the  hirelings  of  a  pation.  They  pro- 
fess to  serve  no  interest,  and  speak  with  ioud 
contempt  of  sycophants  and  slaTea. 

There  is,  however,  a  power,  from  vHiose  infliK 
enoe  neither  they  nor  their  nredeceaeora  have 
ever  been  free.  Thoae  who  naTe  set  cfeataesa 
at  defiance,  have  yet  been  the  slaTes  of  fiufaioB. 
When  an  opinion  has  once  become  popular,  very 
few  are  willing  to  oppose  it  Idleneaa  is  more 
willing  to  credit  than  mquire ;  cowaidioe  is  afiaid 
of  controversy,  and  vanity  of  answer ;  and  he 
that  writes  merely  for  sale,  is  temptea  to  conit 
purchaaera  by  Mattering  the  -prejudices  of  the 
public 

It  has  now  been  fashnnable  ibr  near  half  a 
century,  to  defame  and  vilify  the  hooae  of  Scoai^ 
and  to  exalt  and  mae;nify  the  reign  of  EUinbeCiL. 
The  Stuarta  have  n)und  few  apolagista,  fir  cbe 
dead  cannot  pay  for  praiae;  and  who  will,  wiAk 
out  reward,  oppose  tae  tide  of  popularity  7  Yet 
there  remains  still  among  ua,  not  whoUy  extin^ 
guished,  a  zeal  for  truth,  a  derire  of  eslaLlisfaiaf- 
rieht,  in  oppoaition  to  frahion.  The  author, 
whose  work  u  now  befon  us,  has  atteoBpied  a 
vindication  of  Mary  of  Scotland,  whoee  name 
has  Ibr  some  years  been  generally  ra^gned  to 
infamy,  and  who  has  been  considered  aa  the 
murderer  of  her  husband,  and  ooodenmed  by  her 
own  letters^ 

Of  these  letters,  the  authcr  of  this  vmdioatioD 
confesses  the  importance  to  be  such,  that  if  ikef^ 
be  gemtuu,  lAs  fusrn  was  giato;  md  if  thcw  W 
jpurioiM,  she  loos  taaaceal.  He  has,  uerefon^ 
undertaken  to  prove  them  apoiiooa,  and  divided 
his  treatise  into  six  parts. 

In  the  fint  is  contained  the  history  of  the  let- 
ters, fimn  their  diaooveiy  by  the  eari  of  MsiloQ^ 
their  being  produced  against  oneen  Mary,  and 
their  several  appearances  in  £ngland,  beibre 

aueen  Elizabeth  and  her  commiaBJoneia,  ontii 
ley  were  finally  delivered  back  again  to  the  eari 
of  Morton. 

The  seeond  contains  a  short  abstract  of  Mr. 
Goodall's  aigumentti  for  proving  the  letters  lo  ba 
spurious  and  for^  I  and  of  Dr.  Robcartson  and 
Mr.  Hume's  objections  by  way  cf  answer  to 
Mr.  Goodall,  with  critical  obsemtiooa  on  these 
authors. 

The  third  contains  an  erarnhmtion  of  die  ar- 
guments of  Dr.  Robertson  and  Mr.  Hume^  in 
support  of  the  authenticity  of  the  letten. 

The  fimih  contains  an  eiamination  of  the 
confession  of  Nicholas  Hubert,  commonly  called 
French  Paries  with  observations  showing  the 
same  to  be  a  foigenr. 

The  Jyfth  contains  a  short  recapitulation  or 
summary  of  the  aigumentaoft  bodi  aides  of  <he 
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TIm  M  is  an  lihU»iofl  ec^eedon  of  the  diract 
or  poeitiTe  evidence  still  on  record,  tending  to 
«how  what  part  the  earls  of  Murray  and  Morton, 
and  secretary  Lethington,  had  in  the  murder  <^ 
Che  lord  Darnley. 

The  author  apologizes  for  the  length  of  this 
'book,  by  observinc,  that  it  necessarily  comprises 
a  great  number  of  pariiculors,  which  could  not 
easily  be  contracted:  the  same  plea  may  be 
made  for  the  imperfection  of  our  extract,  which 
will  naturally  fail  below  the  force  of  the  book, 
because  we  can  only  select  parts  of  that  evidence, 
which  owes  its  strength  to  its  concatenation, 
and  which  will  be  weakened  whenever  it.  is  dis- 
joined. 

The  account  of  the  seizure  of  these  controvert- 
ed letters  is  thus  given  by  the  queen's  enemies : 

'*  That  in  the  castell  of  Edinburgh  thair  was 
lefl  be  the  Erie  of  Both  well,  before  his  fleeing 
■away,  and  was  send  for  be  ane  George  Dal^leisl^ 
his  servand,  who  was  taken  be  the  Erie  orMor- 
toun,  ane  small  gylt  coffer,  no(  fully  ane  fute 
lang,  gamisht  in  smdrie  places  with  tne  Roman 
letter  F.  under  ane  king's  crowne :  wharin  wera 
certane  letteris  and  writings  weel  knawin,  and 
be  aithis  to  be  affirmit  to  have  been  written  with 
the  Cluene  of  Scottis  awn  hand  to  the  Erie." 

The  papers  in  the  box  were  said  to  be  eight 
letters  in  French,  some  love  sonnets  in  French 
also,  and  a  promise  of  marriage  by  the  dueen  to 
BothwelL 

To  the  reality  of  these  letters  our  author 
makes  some  considemble  objections,  from  the 
nature  of  things ;  but  as  such  arguments  do  not 
always  convince,  we  will  pass  to  the  evidence  of 
facts. 

On  June  15th,  1567^  the  queen  delivered  her- 
self to  Morton,  and  his  party,  who  imprisoned 
her. 

June  20th,  1567,  Dalgleish  was  seized,  and 
six  days  after  he  was  examined  by  Morton ;  his 
exammation  is  still  extant,  and  ttiere  is  no  men- 
tion of  this  fatal  box. 

December  4th,  1567,  Munav's  secret  council 
published  an  act,  in  which  is  the  first  mention  of 
these  letters,  and  in  which  they  are  said  to  be 
wrilten  and  svhscrivit  tpUh  her  owtn  hand.  Ten 
days  afUr  Murray's  first  parliament  met,  and 
posscxl  an  act,  in  which  they  mention  prevU  Ut' 
ten  written  haldie  [wholly]  with  her  awin  hand. 
The  difference  between  written  and  suhscribedj 
and  wholly  imUen,  gives  the  author  just  reason 
to  suspect,  first,  a  forgery,  and  then  a  variation 
of  the  forgery.  It  is  indeed  very  remarkable, 
that  the  nrat  account  asserts  more  than  the  se- 
cond, though  the  second  contains  all  the  truth ; 
for  the  letters,  whether  written  by  the  queen  or 
not,  were  not  subscribed.  Had  the  second  ac- 
count differed  from  the  first  only  by  something 
added,  the  first  might  have  contained  truth, 
though  nut  all  the  truth ;  but  as  the  second  cor- 
rects the  first  by  diminution,  the  first  cannot  be 
cleared  from  falsehood. 

In  October,  1563.  these  letters  were  shown  at 
York  to  Elizabetn's  commissioners,  by  the 
agents  of  Murray,  but  not  in  their  public  cha- 
p.cter  as  commissioners,  but  by  way  of  private 
information,  and  were  not  therefore  exposed  to 
Mary's  commissioners.  Mary,  however,  hear- 
ing that  some  letters  were  intended  to  be  pro- 
duced against  her,  directed  her  commissioners  to 
require  them  for  her  inspectian,  aqdin  the  mean 


time^  to  declare  them  /d$e  and  feigned,  jargti 
and  invented,  observing  that  there  were  many 
that  could  counterfeit  her  hand.     . 

To  counterfeit  a  name  is  easy,  to  counterfeit 
a  hand  through  eight  letters  very  difficult  But 
it  does  not  appear  that  the  letters  were  ever 
shown  to  those  who  would  desire  to  detect  them: 
and  to  the  English  commissioners  a  rude  and 
remote  imitation  might  be  sufficient,  since  they 
were  not  shown  as  judicial  proofs,  and  why  they 
were  not  shown  as  proof,  no  other  reason  can  be 
given  than  they  must  have  then  been  examined^ 
and  that  exammation  would  have  detected  the 
forgery. 

These  letters,  thus  timorously  and  suspiciously 
communicated,  were  all  the  evidence  against 
Manr ;  for  the  servants  of  Bothwell,  executed 
for  the  murder  of  the  king,  acquitted  the  queeo 
at  the  hour  of  death.  These  letters  were  so  ne> 
cessary  to  Murray,  that  he  alleges  them  as  the 
reason  of  the  queen's  imprisonment,  though  he 
imprisoried  her  on  the  16th,  and  pretend^  not 
to  have  intercepted  the  letters  before  the  20th  of 
June.  • 

Of  these  letters,  on  which  the  fate  of  princes 
and  kingdoms  was  suspended,  the  authority 
should  have  been  put  out  of  aoubt;  yet  that 
such  letters  were  ever  found,  there  is  no  witness 
but  Morton,  who  accused  the  queen,  and  Craw- 
ford, a  dependent  on  Lennox,  another  of  her  ac- 
cusers. Dalgleish,  the  bearer,  was  hanged  with- 
out any  interrogatories  concerning  them ;  and 
Hulet,  mentioned  in  them,  though  then  in  pri- 
son, was  never  called  to  authenticate  them,  nor 
was  his  confession  produced  against  Mary  till 
death  had  left  him  no  power  to  disown  it 

Elizabeth,  indeed,  was  easily  satisfied  ;  she 
declared  herself  ready  to  receive  the  proofs 
against  Mary,  and  absolutely  refused  Mary  the 
liberty  of  confronting  her  accusers,  and  making 
her  defence.  Before  such  a  judge,  a  very  little 
proof  would  be  sufficient  She  gave  the  accu- 
sers of  Mary  leave  to  go  to  Scotland,  and  the 
box  and  letters  were  seen  no  more.  They  have 
been  since  lost,  and  the  discovery,  which  com- 

{>arison  of  writing  might  have  made,  is  now  no 
ongcr  possible.  Hume  has,  however,  endea- 
voured to  palliate  the  conduct  of  Elizabeth,  but 
his  aeccuntf  says  our  author,  is  contradicted  «/- 
most  in  every  sentence  by  the  records,  which,  it 
appears,  he  has  himself  perused, 

in  the  next  part,  the  authenticity  of  the  letters 
is  examined  ;  and  it  seems  to  be  proved  beyond 
contradiction,  that  the  French  letters,  supposed 
to  have  been  written  by  Mary,  are  translated 
from  the  Scotch  copy,  and,  if  originals,  which  it 
was  BO  much  the  interest  of  such  numbers  to 
preserve  are  wanting,  it  is  much  more  likely  that 
they  never  existed,  than  that  they  have  been  lost 
The  arguments  used  by  Dr.  Robertson,  to 
prove  the  genuineness  of  the  letters,  are  next 
examined.  Robertson  makes  use  principally  of 
what  he  calls  the  internal  evidence,  which, 
amounting  at  most  to  conjecture,  is  opposed  by 
conjecture  equally  probable. 

In  examining  Itio  confession  of  Nicholas  Hu- 
bert, or  Frenck  Paris,  this  new  apologist  of 
Mary  seems  to  gain  ground  upon  her  accuser. 
Ports  is  mentioned  in  the  letters,  as  the  bearer 
of  them  to  Bothwell ;  when  the  rest  of  Botli- 
well's  servants  were  executed,  clearing  the  queen 
in  the  last  moment,  Paris,  instead  of  sufiffirinl 
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Ui  trial  with  tbe  rett  at  Edtnlntifli,  was  oon- 
▼eyed  to  St  Andiew't,  where  Monmy  was  abao- 
lute,  put  into  a  dungeon  of  Murray's  dtadel^and 
two  years  alter  condemned  by  Murray  himself 
nobody  knew  how.  Several  months  after  his 
death,  a  confession  in  his  name,  without  the  re- 
gular testifications,  was  sent  to  Cecal,  at  what 
exact  time  nobody  can  tell. 

Of  this  confession,  Lesly,  Bishop  of  Ross, 
openly  denied  the  genuineness,  in  a  book  printea 
at  London,  and  suppressed  by  Elizabeth ;  and 
another  historian  or  that  time  declares,  that 
ParU  died  without  any  confession;  and  die 
confession  itself  was  never  shown  to  Mary,  or 
to^  Mary's  commissioners.  The  author  makes 
this  reflection : — 

"From  the  violent  presumptions  that  arise 
from  their  carrying  this  poor  ignorant  stranger 
from  Edinburffh,  the  orainaiy  seat  of  justice; 
their  keeping  him  hid  from  all  the  world,  in  a 
remote  dungeon,  and  not  producing  him  with 
their  other  evidences,  so  as  he  might  have  been 
publicly  Questioned ;  the  positive  and  direct  tes- 
timony or  the  author  of  Craif^furd's  manuscript, 
then  living,  and  on  the  spot  at  the  time ;  with 
the  public  affirmation  of  tlie  Bishop  of  Ross  at 
the  time  of  JParu**  death,  that  he  had  vindicated 
the  aueen  with  his  dying  breath ;  the  behaviour 
of  Murray,  Morton,  Buchanan,  and  even  of 
^  Hay,  the  attestor  of  this  pretended  confession, 
on  that  occasion ;  their  close  and  reserved  si- 
lence at  the  time  when  they  must  have  had  this 
confession  of  Pom  in  their  pocket ;  and  their 
pnbliahing  every  other  circumstance  that  could 
tend  to  blacken  the  queen,  and  yet  omitting  this 
eoBfessioB.  the  only  direct  evidence  of  her  sup- 
posed  gttitt ;  all  this  duly  and  dispassionately 
considered,  I  think  one  may  safely  conclude, 
that  it  was  judged  not  fit  to  expose  so  soon  to 
liffht  tins  piece  of  evidence  a^inst  the  queen : 
wnich  a  doud  of  witnesses,  living,  and  present 
at  Poru**  execution,  would  surely  have  given 
clear  testimony  against,  as  a  notorious  impos- 
ture.»« 

Mr.  Hume,  indeed,  observes,  ^  It  is  in  vain  at 
present  to  seek  for  improbabilities  in  Nicholas 
Hubert's  dyinff  confession,  and  to  magnify  the 
smallest  dimcmties  into  a  contradiction.  It  was 
certainly  a  regular  mdieial  paper,  given  in  re- 
gularly and  judiciaUy,  and  ought  to  have  been 
canvassed  at  the  time,  if  the  persons  whom  it 
concerned,  had  been  assured  of  their  innocence." 
—To  which  our  author  makes  a  reply^  which 
cannot  be  shortened  without  weakening  it 

*'Upon  what  does  this  author  ground  his  sen- 
tence? Upon  two  very  plain  reasons,  )!r9l.  That 
the  confession  was  a  judicial  one,  that  is,  taken 
in  presence,  or  by  authority  of  a  judg[e.  And 
teecndl^,  That  it  was  regulariy  and  judicially 
l^iven  m :  that  must  be  understood  during  the 
time  of  the  conferences  before  queen  Elizabeth 
and  her  council,  in  presence  of  Mary's  commis- 
sioners ;^  at  which  time  she  ought  to  have  can- 
vassed it,  says  our  author,  if  she  knew  her  in- 
nocence. 

« That  it  was  not  a  'judicial  confession,  is 
evident;  the  paper  itself  does  not  bear  any 
such  inark;  nor  does  it  mention  that  it  was 
taken  in  presence  of  any  person,  or  by  any  au- 
thority whatsoever;  and,  by  comparing  it  with 
the  judicial  examinations  of  Dalgleisn,  Hay, 
and  flepbum,  it  is  apparent,  tiiat  it  is  destitute, 


of  every  fonntfity  reqoirite  fai  a  Judicial 
In  what  dark  comer,  then,  this  atrango  prodnm 
tion  was  generated,  oar  author  may  endeavour  to 
find  out,  if  he  can. 

"  As  to  his  second  assertion,  that  H  was  io-> 
gnlariy  and  judicially  given  in,  and  tberelore 
ought  to  have  been  canvassed  by  Mary  during 
the  conferences,  we  have  already  seen  that  this 
likewise  is  not  fact :  the  conferences  bnike  up 
in  Febraaiy,  1569 :  Nicholas  Robert  was  not 
handed  till  August  thereafter,  and  his  dying  con- 
fession, as  Mr.  Hume  calls  it,  is  only  dated  the 
10th  or  that  month.    How  then  can  this  gentle- 
man gravely  tell  us,  that  this  confession  was  jo- 
diciaffy  given  in,  and  ought  to  have  been  ai  that 
very  time  canvassed  by  queen  Maiy,  and  her 
commissioners  7    Such  positive  assertions,  ap- 
parenUy  contrary  to  fact,  are  unworthy  the  cha- 
racter of  an  historian,  and  may  very  justly  ren- 
der his  decision,  with  respect  to  evidences  of 
a  higher  nature,  very  dubious.    In  answer  then 
to  Mr.  Hume :  As  (he  queen's  accusers  did  not 
choose  to  produce  this  material  witnessy  Porit, 
whom  they  had  alive,  and  in  their  hands,  nor  any 
declaration  or  confession  from  him  at  the  critical 
and   proper  time  for  having   it  canvassed  by 
the  queen,  I  apprehend  our  author's  concluaioa 
may  fairly  be  used  against  himself;  that  it  is 
in  vain  at  present  to  support  the  improbabilities 
and  absuraities  in  a  confession,  taken  in  a  clan- 
destine way,  nobody  knows  how;  and  produced 
after  Parit's  death,  by  nobodv  knows  whom ; 
and  from  every  appearance  oestitute  of  every 
formality  requisite  and  common  to  sodi  sort  of 
evidence :  for  these  reasons,  I  am  under  no  loit 
of  hesitation  to  give  sentence  against  Nicholas 
Hubert's  confession,  as  a  gross  imposture  and 
forgery." 

The  state  of  the  evidence  relating  to  the  let- 
ters is  this  : 

Morton  affinns  that  they  were  taken  in  the 
hands  of  Dalgleish.  The  examination  of  Dal- 
sleish  is  still  extant,  and  he  appears  never  to 
have  been  once  interrogated  concerning  the  let- 
ters. 

Morton  and  Murray  affiim  that  they  were 
written  by  the  queen's  hand ;  they  were  care- 
fully concealed  from  Mary  and  ner  comoiis- 
sioners,  and  were  never  collated  by  one  man, 
who  could  desire  to  disprove  them. 

Several  of  the  incidents  mentioned  in  tbe  let- 
ters are  confirmed  by  the  oath  of  Crawford,  one 
of  Lennox's  defendants,  and  some  of  the  inci- 
dents are  so  minute,  as  that  they  could  scared^ 
be  thought  on  by  a  foi^r.  Crawfurd's  testi- 
mony is  not  without  suspicion.  Whoever  prac- 
tises forgery,  endeavours  to  make  troth  the  vehi- 
cle of  fusehood.  Of  a  prince's  life  very  minute 
incidents  are  known ;  and  if  anv  are  too  sli^t 
to  be  remarked,  they  may  be  safely  feigned,  for 
they  are  likewise  too  riight  to  be  contradicted. 
But  there  are  still  more  reasons  for  doubting  the 
genuineness  of  these  letters.  They  had  no  date 
of  time  or  place,  no  seal,  no  direction,  no  supei^ 
scription. 

The  only  evidences  that  could  prove  their  au- 
thenticity were  Dal^eish  and  Pom,  of  which 
Dalgleisn,  at  his  trial,  was  never  questioned 
about  them ;  Pom  was  never  publicly  trird, 
tiiouj^h  he  was  kept  alive  through  the  time  of  tbe 
conference. 

The  servants  of  Bothwell,  who  were  pot  fo 
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dwtfi  fc  the  king'a  nmrder,  deaied  Maiy  with 
tbeir  last  words. 

The  letters  were  first  declared  to  be  snb- 
scribed,  and  were  then  prodaced  without  sub- 
scnption. 

They  were  shown  dnring  the  conferences  at 
Toik  privately  to  the  Enpish  commissioners, 
bntwere  concealed  from  the  commissioners  of 
Mary. 

Mary  always  sdidted  the  perasal  of  these  let- 
ters, and  was  idways  denied  it. 

She  demanded  to  be  heard  in  person  by  Eliza^ 
beth,  before  the  nobles  of  England,  and  die 
ambassadors  of  other  princes,  and  was  refused. 

When  Mary  persisted  in  demanding  copies  of 
the  letters,  her  oommissijoners  were  dismissed 
with  their  box  to  Scotland,  and  the  letters  were 
seen  no  more. 

The  Frendx  letters,  which  for  almost  two  cen- 


tories  have  been  conridered  as  originals,  by  thfl 
enemies  of  Mary's  memory,  are  now  discovered 
to  be  forgeries,  and  acknowledged  to  be  trans- 
lations, and,  perhaW  French  translations  of  a 
Latin  translation.  And  the  modem  accusers 
of  Mary  are  forced  to  infer  from  these  letters, 
which  now  exist,  that  other  letters  existed  for- 
merly,  which  have  been  lost  in  spite  of  curiosity, 
malice,  and  interest. 

The  rest  of  tbis  treatise  is  employed  in  an  en- 
deavour to  prove,  that  Mary's  accusers  were  the 
murderers  of  Dainley:  through  this  inquiry  it 
is  not  necessar]^  to  follow  him ;  only  let  it  be 
obsored,  that,  if  tihese  letters  were  foiged  by 
them,  they  may  easily  be  thought  capable  of 
other  Climes.  That  the  letters  were  foi^^d,  m 
now  made  so  ^bable,  that  perhi^is  th^  will 
never  mora  be  ated  as  testimonies. 
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WESTERN  ISLANDS  OF  SCOTLAND 


I  HAD  4e8ired  to  visit  the  Hebrides,  or  West- 
Am  IsUnds  of  Scotland,  so  long,  that  I  scarcely 
rsmember  bow  the  wish  was  onginaUy  excited ; 
and  was  in  the  Autumn  of  the  year  1773  in- 
duced to  undertake  the  journey,  by  finding  in 
Mr.  Boswell  a  companion,  whose  acutMess 
would  help  mr  inc^uiry,  and  whose  gayety  of  c^- 
versation  and  civility  of  manners  are  sufBcient 
to  counteract  the  inconveniences  of  travel,  in 
countries  less  hospitable  than  we  have  passed. 

On  the  eighteenth  of  August  we  left  Edin- 
burgh, a  city  too  well  known  to  admit  descrip- 
tion, and  directed  our  course  northward,  along 
the  eastern  coast  of  Scotland,  accompanied  the 
first  day  by  another  gentleman,  who  could  stay 
with  us  only  long  enough  to  show  us  how  mucn 
we  lost  at  separation. 

As  we  crossed  the  Frith  of  Forth,  our  curio- 
sity was  attracted  by  Inch  Keith,  a  small  island, 
which  neither  of  my  companions  had  ever  visited, 
though,  lying  within  their  view,  it  had  all  their 
lives  solicited  their  notice.  Here  by  climbing 
with  some  difficulty  over  shattered  crags,  wo 
made  the  first  experiment  of  unfrequented  coasts. 
Inch  Keith  is  nothing  more  than  a  rock  covered 
with  a  thin  layer  of  earthy  not  wholly  bare  of 
grass,  and  very  fertile  of  thistles.  A  small  herd 
of  cows  grazes  annually  upon  it  in  the  summer. 
It  seems  never  to  have  afforded  to  man  or  beast 
a  permanent  habitation. 

We  found  only  the  ruins  of  a  small  fort,  not 
so  injured  by  time  but  that  it  might  be  easily 
restored  to  its  former  state.  It  seems  never  to 
have  been  intended  as  a  place  of  strength,  nor 
was  it  built  to  endure  a  siege,  but  merely  to  af- 
ford cover  to  a  few  soldiers,  who  perhaps  had 
the  charare  of  a  battery,  or  were  stationed  to  give 
signals  of  approaching  danger.  There  iH  there- 
fore no  provision  of  water  within  the  walls, 
though  the  spring  is  so  near,  that  it  miglit  have 
been  easily  enclosed.  One  of  the  stones  had 
this  inscription:  '* Maria  Reg.  1564."  It  has 
probably  been  neglected  from  the  time  that  the 
whole  island  had  the  same  king. 

We  left  this  little  island  with  our  thoughts  em- 
ployed a  while  on  the  different  appearance  that 
it  would  have  made,  if  it  had  been  placed  at  the 
same  distance  from  London,  with  tne  same  faci- 
lity of  approach ;  with  what  emulation  of  price 
a  few  rocky  acres  would  liave  been  purcliascd, 
and  with  what  expensive  industry  incy  would 
have  been  cultivated  and  adorned. 

When  we  landed,  wc  found  our  chaise  ready, 
%p\  passed  through  Kinghorn,  Kirkaldy,  and 
Cowpar,  places  not  unlike  the  small  or  strag- 
gling market-towns  in  those  parts  of  England 
where  commerce  and  manufactures  have  not  yet 
produccu  opulence. 

Though  we  were  yet  m  the  most  populous  part 
of  Scotland,  and  at  so  small  a  distance  from  th(? 
capital,  we  met  few  passengers. 
The  roads  are  neither  rough  nor  dirty :  and  it 


affi>rd8  a  southern  stranger  a  new  kind  of  ple»> 
sure  to  travel  so  commodiously  wftbonf  ister- 
ruptbn  of  tollgates.  Where  the  bottom  b  rotkv, 
as  it  seems  commonly  to  be  in  Scotland,! 
smooth  way  is  made  indeed  with  ^reat  laboir, 
but  it  never  wants  repairs ;  and  in  those  paits 
where  adventitious  materials  are  necessary,  die 
ground  once  consolidated  is  rarelj  broken:  for 
the  inland  commerce  m  not  great,  nor  are  besTT 
commodities  oflen  transported  otherwise  than  b? 
water.  The  carriages  m  common  ase  nre  snail 
carts,  drawn  each  by  one  little  horse;  and  a 
man  seems  to  derive  some  degree  of  dignitv  and 
importance  from  the  reputation  of  poasesang  a 
two-horse  cart 

ST.  AWDRBWa. 

At  an  hour  somewhat  late  we  came  to  St  An- 
drews, a  city  once  archiepiscopal ;  where  tlat 
university  still  subfiists  in  which  philosophy  was 
formerly  taught  by  Buchanan,  wnose  name  has 
as  fair  a  claim  to  immortality  as  can  be  ooolermi 
by  modem  latinity,  and  perhaps  a  &irer  than  the 
instability  of  vernacular  languages  admits. 

We  found,  that  by  the  interpoation  of  some 
invisible  friend,  lodgings  had  been  provided  fbi 
us  at  the  house  of  one  of  the  professors,  whost 
easy  civility  quickly  made  us  forget  that  we 
were  strangers ;  and  in  the  whole  time  of  our 
stay  we  were  gratified  by  every  mode  of  kind- 
ness, and  entertained  with  all  the  elegance  of 
lettered  hospitality. 

In  the  morning  we  arose  to  perambulate  a 
city,  which  only  history  shows  to  have  once 
flourished,  and  surveyed  the  ruins  of  ancient 
magnificence,  of  which  even  the  ruins  cannot 
long  bo  visible,  unless  some  care  be  taken  to  pre- 
Borve  them ;  and  whore  is  tlie  pleasure  of  pr&- 
serving  such  mournful  inemoiials?  They  have 
been  till  very  lately  so  much  neglected,  that 
every  man  carried  away  the  stones  who  lancted 
that  he  wanted  them. 

The  cathedra],  of  which  the  fbundatiom  may 
be  still  traced,  and  a  small  part  of  the  wail  is 
standing,  appears  to  have  been  a  spackras  and 
majestic  bmiding,  not  unsuitable  to  tiie  primacy 
of  the  kingdom.  Of  the  architecture,  me  poor 
remains  can  hardly  exhibit,  even  to  an  artist,  a 
sufficient  specimen.  It  was  demolished,  as  is 
well  known,  in  the  tumult  and  Tiolence  of 
Knox's  refonnation. 

Not  far  from  the  cathedral,  on  the  margin  of 
the  water,  stands  a  fragment  of  the  castle,  in 
which  the  archbishop  anciently  resided.  It  was 
never  very  large,  ana  was  built  with  more  aCtea- 
tion  to  security  than  pleasure.  Cardinal  Be»> 
toun  is  said  to  have  had  workmen  emplored  in 
improving  its  fortifications,  at  the  time  when  he 
was  murdered  by  the  ruffians  of  reformation,  in 
the  manner  of  which  Knox  has  given  win.!  be 
him:^clf  calls  a  merry  narrative. 
The  change  of  rehgion  in  Scotland,  eager 
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yeheuwht  aa  it  w«^  nosed  an  epideinloal  entho- 
tmatOy  oompoanded  of  sullen  a^pulouimeas  and 
warlike  ferocity^  which  in  a  people  whom  idle- 
ness leagned  to  their  own  tnoughts,  and  who, 
conToisinff  only  with  each  other,  suflfered  no 
dilation  or  their  zeal  from  the  gradual  influx  of 
new  opiniDns,  was  long  transmitted  in  its  full 
slren^  finom  the  old  to  the  yonn^,  but  by  trade 
and  mterconne  with  England,  is  now  visibly 
abating,  and  arixu^  way  too  last  to  that  laxity 
of  pracdce,  and  inmflieienoe  of  opinion,  in  which 
men,  not  sufficiently  instructed  to  find  the  mid- 
dle point,  too  easily:  shelter  themselyes  from 
ngour  and  eonstnint. 

The  city  of  St  Andrews,  when  it  had  lost  its 
archiepificopal  pre-eminence,  gradually  decayed : 
one  if  Its  streets  is  now  lost;  and  in  those  that 
remain,  there  is  the  silence  and  sofitude  of  inac- 
tive imngence  and  gloomy  depopulation. 

The  university,  within  a  few  years,  consisted 
of  three  colleges,  but  is  now  reduced  to  two ;  the 
colle^re  of  St  Leonard  being  lately  dissolved  by 
the  sale  of  its  buildings,  and  the  appropriation  of 
its  revenues  to  the  professors  of  tne  two  others. 
The  chapel  of  the  alienated  college  is  yet  stand- 
ing, a  iabric  not  inelegant  of  external  structure: 
but  I  was  always,  by  some  civil  excuse,  hin- 
dered from  entenng  it  A  decent  attempt,  as  I 
was  since  told,  has  been  made  to  convert  it  into 
a  kind  of  greenhouse,  bv  planting  its  area  with 
shrubs.  This  new  method  of  gardening  is  un- 
successful ;  the  plants  do  not  bilherto  prosper. 
To  what  use  it  will  next  be  put,  I  have  no  plea- 
sure in  conjecturing.  It  is  something,  that  its 
present  state  is  at  least  not  ostentatiously  dis- 
played. Where  there  is  yet  shame,  there  may 
in  time  be  virtue. 

The  dissolution  of  St  Leonard's  College  was 
doubtless  necessary;  but  of  that  necessity  there 
is  reason  to  complain.  It  >is  surely  not  without 
just  reproach  that  a  nation,  of  which  the  com- 
merce 18  hourly  extending,  and  the  wealth  in- 
creasing, denies  any  participation  of  its  pros- 
perity to  its  literary  societies  ^  and  while  its 
merchants  or  its  nobles  are  raising  palaces,  suf- 
fers its  universities  to  moulder  into  dust 

Of  the  two  colleges  yet  standing,  one  is  by 
the  institution  of  its  founder  appropriated  to  di- 
vinity. It  is  said  to  be  capable  of  containing 
fifty  students  ;  but  more  than  one  must  occupy 
a  chamber.  The  library,  which  is  of  late  erec- 
tion, is  not  very  spacious,  but  elegant  and  lumi- 
nous. 

The  doctor,  by  whom  it  was  shown,  hoped  to 
irritate  or  subdue  my  English  vanity,  by  telling 
me,  that  we  had  no  such  repositoiy  of  books  in 
England. 

St  Andrews  seems  to  be  a  place  eminently 
adapted  to  study  and  education,  being  situated 
in  a  populous,  yet  a  cheap  countiy,  and  exposing 
the  minds  and  manners  of  young  men  neither  to 
the  levity  and  dissoluteness  of  a  capital  city,  nor 
to  the  gross  luxury  of  a  town  of  commerce, 
places  naturally  unpropitious  to  learning;  in 
one  the  desire  of  knowledge  easily  gives  way  to  ^ 
the  love  of  pleasure,  and  in  the  other,  is  in  dan- 
ger of  ytclfling  to  the  love  of  money. 

The  students  however  arc  represented  as  at 
this  time  not  exceeding  a  hundred.  Perhaps  it 
may  be  some  obstruction  to  their  increase  that 
there  is  no  episfopal  chape!  in  the  place.    I 


pieeent  prafeesors ;  nor  can  the  eaqMnse  of  an 
academical  education  be  very  reasonably  object* 
ed.  A  student  of  the  highest  class  may  Keep 
his  annual  session,  or  as  Uie  Enriish  call  it,  his 
term,  which  lasts  seven  months,  tor  about  fifteen 
pounds,  and  one  of  lower  rank  for  less  than  ten , 
m  which  board,  lodging,  and  instniction  aie 
all  included. 

The  chief  magistrate  resident  in  the  uttiveiw 
sity,  answering  to  our  vice-chancellor,  and  to 
the  recUw  magn^eus  on  the  continent,  had  com* 
manly  the  tide  of  Lord  Rector;  but  being  od« 
dressed,  only  as  Mr.  Rector  in  an  inauguratory 
speech  by  the  present  chancellor,  he  has  fallen 
from  his  former  dignity  of  style.  Lordship  was 
very  liberally  annexed  by  our  ancestors  to  any 
station  or  character  of  dignity :  they  said,  the 
Lord  G^eneral,  and  Lord  Ambassador;  so  we 
still  say,  my  Loid,  to  the  judge  upon  the  circuit, 
and  yet  retain  in  our  Litnrgyy  the  Lords  of  the 
Council. 

In  walking  among  the  ruins  of  religious 
buildings,  we  came  to  two  vaults  over  which  had 
formerly  stood  the  house  of  the  sub-prior.  One 
of  the  vaults  was  inhabited  by  an  old  woman, 
who  claimed  the  right  of  abode  there,  as  the 
widow  of  a  man  whose  ancestors  had  possessed 
the  same  ^oomy  mansion  for  no  less  than  four 
generations.  The  right,  however  it  began,  was 
considered  as  establiwed  by  legal  prescription, 
and  the  old  woman  Uvea  undisturbed.  She 
thinks  however  that  she  has  a  claim  to  some- 
thing more  than  sufierenoe :  for  as  her  husband's 
name  was  Bruce,  she  is  aUied  to  royalty,  and 
told  Mr.  Boswell,  that  when  there  were  per- 
sons of  quality  in  the  place,  she  was  distin- 
guished by  some  notice  ;  that  indeed  she  is  now 
neglected,  but  she  spins  a  thread,  has  the  com- 
pany of  a  cat,  and  is  troublesome  to  nobody. 

Having  now  seen  whatever  this  ancient  city 
oflered  to  our  curiosity,  we  left  it  with  good 
wishes,  having  reason  to  be  highly  pleased  with 
the  attention  that  was  paid  us.  But  whocvct 
surveys  the  world,  must  see  many  things  that 
give  him  pain.  The  kindness  of  the  professors 
did  not  contribute  to  abate  the  uneasy  remem- 
brance of  a  university  declining,  a  college  alien- 
ated, and  a  chureh  profaned  and  hastening  to 
the  ground. 

St  Andrews  indeed  has  formcriy  suffered 
more  atrocious  ravages,  and  more  extensive  de- 
struction; but  recent  evils  affect  with  greater 
force.  We  were  reconciled  to  the  sight  of  ar- 
chiepiscopal  ruins.  The  distance  of  a  calamity 
from  the  present  time  seems  to  preclude  this 
mind  from  contact  or  sympathy.  Events  long 
past  are  barely  known ;  they  are  net  considered, 
we  reaA  with  as  httle  emotion  the  violence  oi 
Knox  and  his  followers,  as  the  irruptions  ot 
Alaric  and  the  Goths.  Had  the  university  been 
destroyed  two  centuries  ago^  we  should  not  have 
regretted  it  j  but  to  see  it  pming  in  decay,  and 
struggling  for  life,  fills  the  mind  with  mournful 
images  anid  ineflbctual  wishes. 


ABERBROTHICK. 

As  we  knew  sorrow  and  wishes  to  be  ▼ain.  it 
was  now  our  business  to  mind  our  way.  The 
roads  of  Scotland  afibrd  little  diversion  to  the 
traveller,  who  seldom  sees  himself  either  en- 
countered or  overtaken,  and  who  has  nothing  ts 
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bmmdtiiM,  or  ue  septtnted  by  waib  of  Ioon 
■lone.  Fiom  the  bank  of  the  Tweed  to  St 
Andiewa,  I  bed  never  seen  a  aingle  tree,  which 
I  did  not  believe  to  have  grown  up  far  within 
the  present  century.  Now  and  then  about  a 
gentleman's  house  stands  a  small  plantation, 
which  in  Scotch  is  called  a  poftev,  but  of  these 
there  are  few,  and  those  few  all  very  young. 
The  variety  of  sun  and  shade  is  here  utteriy  un- 
known. There  is  no  tree  for  either  shelter  or 
timber.  The  oak  and  the  thorn  is  equally  a 
stranger,  and  the  whole  country  is  extendea  in 
wniform  nakedness,  except  that  in  the  road  be- 
tween Kiikaldy  and  Cowpar,  I  passed  for  a  few 
yaids  between  two  hedm  A  tree  might  be  a 
•how  in  Scotland,  as  a  horse  in  Venice.  At  St 
Andrews,  Mr.  Boswell  found  only  one,  and  re- 
commended it  to  my  notice ;  I  told  him  that  it 
was  rough  and  low,  or  looked  as  if  I  thought 
so.  This,  said  he,  is  nothing  to  another  a  few 
mUes  off  I  was  still  less  delighted  to  hear  that 
another  tree  was  not  to  be  seen  nearer.  Nay, 
said  a  gentleman  that  stood  by,  I  know  but  of 
this  and  that  tree  in  the  county. 

The  Lowlands  of  Scotland  had  once  undoubt* 
edly  an  equal  portion  of  woods  with  other  coun- 
tries. Forests  are  every  where  gradually  dimi- 
nished, as  architcctnrc  and  cultivation  prevail, 
by  the  increase  of  people,  and  the  introduction 
OT  arts.  But  I  believe  few  regions  have  been 
denuded  like  this,  where  many  centuries  must 
hfive  passed  in  waste,  without  the  least  thought 
of  (hture  supply.  Davies  observes  in  Ins  ac- 
count of  Ireland,  that  no  Irishman  had  ever 
planted  an  orchara.  For  that  negligence  some 
excuse  might  be  drawn  from  an  unsettled  state 
of  life,  and  the  instability  of  property ;  but  in 
Scotland  possession  has  long  been  secure,  and  in- 
heritance regular,  yet  it  may  bo  doubted  whether 
befbre  the  TJnion  any  man  between  Edinburgh 
and  England  hud  ever  set  a  tree. 

Of  tms  improvidence  no  other  account  can 
be  given  than  that  it  probably  began  in  times  of 
tumult,  and  continued  because  it  had  begun. 
Established  custom  is  not  easily  broken,  till 
some  great  event  shakes  the  whole  system  of 
things,  and  lifb  seems  to  recommence  upon  new 
principles.  That  before  the  Union  the  Scots 
nad  little  trade  and  little  money,  is  no  valid  apo- 
logy I  for  plantation  is  the  least  expensive  of  all 
inethods  of  improvement  To  drop  a  seed  into 
the  ground  can  cost  nothing,  and  tne  trouble  is 
not  great  of  protecting  the  young  plant,  till  it  is 
out  of  danger ;  though  it  must  be  allowed  to 
have  some  difficulty  in  places  like  these,  where 
they  have  neither  wood  for  palisades,  nor  thorns 
for  hedges. 

Our  way  was  over  the  Firth  of  Tay,  where, 
though  the  water  was  not  wide,  we  paid  four 
■hillings  for  ferrying  the  chaise.  In  Scotland 
the  necessaries  of  life  are  easily  procured,  but 
■Operfluities  and  elegances  are  of  the  same  price 
at  least  as  in  England,  and  therefore  may  be  con- 
■idered  as  much  dearer. 

We  stopped  a  while  at  Dundee,  where  I  re- 
nyember  nothing  remarkable,  and  mounting  our 
chaise  again,  came  about  the  close  of  the  day  to 
Aberbrothick. 

The  monastery  of  Aberbrothick  is  of  great 
renown  in  the  history  of  Scotland.  Itn  ruins 
afford  ample  testimony  of  its  ancient  mn^iiifi- 
'cenoc:  its  extent  might,  I  suppose,  easily  be 


found  byfeUowin^  the  walla  among  dw 
and  weeds,  and  its  height  is  known  by 
parts  yet  standing.  The  ardi  of  one  of  the  gates 
IS  entire,  and  of  another  only  so  &r  dilapicfatej 
as  to  diversify  the  appearance.  A  B^oaie  apart- 
ment of  great  loftiness  is  yet  standing ;  its  use 
I  could  not  ooojecUire,  as  its  elevation  was  very 
disfttoportionate  to  its  area.  Two  oomer  towen 
particulariy  attracted  our  attention.  Mr.  Bos- 
well, whose  inouisitiveness  is  seconded  by  great 
activity,  seramoled  in  at  a  high  window,  bat 
found  Uie  stairs  within  broken,  and  cooldnot 
reach  the  top.  Of  the  other  tower  we  were  told 
that  the  inhabitants  sometimes  climbed  it,  but 
we  did  not  immediately  discern  the  entrance,  and 
as  the  night  was  gathering  upon  us,  thon^ 
proper  to  desist  Men  skillea  in  architectorfr 
might  do  what  we  did  not  attempt ;  they  migfc^ 
pr(3>ably  form  an  exact  ground-plot  ol  this  vene- 
rable edifice.  They  may,  from  some  parts  yr 
standing,  conjecture  its  general  form,  and  periiafa 
by  comparing  it  with  oSier  building  of  the  same 
kmd  and  the  same  age^  attain  an  idea  yery  near 
to  truth.  I  should  scarcely  have  regretted  my 
journey,  had  it  afforded  nothing  more  than  die 
sight  of  Aberbrothick. 

MONTROSE. 

Leaving  these  fragments  of  magnificence,  we 
tmvelled  on  to  Montrose,  which  we  surveyed  in 
the  morning,  and  found  it  well  built,  aiiy,  and 
clean.  The  townhouse  is  a  handsome  frbrie. 
with  a  portico.  We  then  went  to  yiew  the  Eng* 
hsh  chapel,  and  found  a  smaH  dmrch,  dean  to  a 
degree  unknown  in  any  other  part  of  Scotland,, 
with  commodious  galleries,  and,  what  was  yet 
less  expected,  with  an  oisan. 

At  our  inn  we  did  not  find  a  reception  such  as 
we  thought  proportionate  to  the  commercial  opa^ 
lence  of  the  place;  but  Mr.  Boswell  desired  me 
to  observe  that  the  inkeeper  was  an  Englishman^ 
and  I  then  defended  him  as  well  as  I  could. 

When  I  had  proceeded  thus  far,  I  had  oppor^ 
tpnities  of  observing  what  I  had  never  heard, 
that  there  were  many  beggars  in  Scotland.  In 
Eldinbursh  the  proportion  is,  I  think,  not  less 
than  in  Lrf>ndon,  and  in  the  smaller  places  it  is 
far  greater  than  in  English  towns  of  the  same 
extent  It  must,  however,  be  allowed,  that  they 
are  not  in^rtunate,  nor  clamorous.  They  soliat 
silently,  or  very  modestly^  and,  therefore,  though 
their  behaviour  may  strike  with  more  force  the 
heart  of  a  stranger,  they  are  certainly  in  danger 
of  missing  the  attention  of  their  countrymen. 
Novelty  &m  always  some  power ;  an  unaocna- 
tomed  mode  of  b^>;ing,  excites  an  unaccustomed 
degree  of  pity.  But  the  force  of  novelty  is  by 
its  own  naiture  soon  at  an  end;  the  efficacy 
of  outcry  and  perseverance  is  permanent  and 
certain. 

The  road  fh>m  Montrose  exhibited  a  continua- 
tion of  the  same  appearances.  The  country 
is  stiH  naked;  the  beeves  are  of  9tone,  and  the 
fields  so  generally  ploughed,  that  it  is  hard  to  hna- 
gine  where  grass  is  found  for  the  horses  that  till 
them.  The  harvest,  which  was  almost  ripe^  ap* 
peered  yery  plentifol. 

Early  in  the  afternoon  Mr.  Boswell  obeerved, 
that  we  were  at  no  great  distance  fiom  the  house 
of  Lord  Monboddo.  The  magnetism  of  his  con- 
vei-sation  easily  drew  us  out  of  our  way,  and  the 
entcrtauunent  which  we  received  woukl  havo 
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been  a  euffioeDt  reoompenae  for  a  modi  greater 
deviation. 

The  roads  beyond  Edinburgh,  as  they  are  less 
frequented,  must  be  expected  to  ^row  gradually 
rougher;  bat  they  were  hitherto  by  no  means 
mcommodious.  We  travelled  on  with  the  gentle 
pace  of  a  Scotch  driver,  who,  having  no  rivals  in 
expedition,  neither  gives  himself  nor  his  horses 
unnecessary  trouble.  We  did  not  afieci  the  im- 
patience we  did  not  feel,  but  were  satisfied  with 
the  company  of  each  other,  as  well  riding  in  the 
chaise,  as  sitting  at  an  inn.  The  night  and  the 
day  are  equally  solitary  and  equally  safe ;  for 
where  there  are  so  few  travellers,  why  should 
there  be  robbers  ? 

ABERDEEIV. 

We  came  somewhat  late  to  Aberdeen,  and 
found  the  inn  so  full,  that  we  had  some  difficultjr 
in  obtaining  admission,  till  Mr.  Boswell  made 
himself  known :  his  name  overpowered  all  ob- 
jection, and  we  found  a  very  good  house,  and 
civil  treatment 

I  received  tlie  next  day  a  very  kind  letter  from 
Sir  ^Wxander  Gordon,  whom  I  had  formerly 
knowi.  m  London,  and  after  a  cessation  of  all 
intercourse  for  near  twenty  years,  met  here  pro- 
fessor oi' physic  iti  the  Kin^i's  College.  Such  un- 
expected renewals  of  acouaintance  may  be  num- 
bered among  the  most  pleasing  incidents  of  life. 
The  knowledge  of  one  professor  soon  procured 
rae  the  notice  of  the  rest,  and  I  did  not  want  any 
token  of  re^rd,  being  conducted  wherever  there 
was  any  thing  which  I  desired  to  see,  and  enter- 
Liincd  ^t  once  with  the  novelty  of  the  place,  and 
the  kindness  of  communication. 

To  write  of  the  cities  of  our  own  island  with 
the  solemnity  of  geographical  description,  as  if 
we  had  been  cast  upon  a  newly-discovered  coast, 
has  the  appearance  of  a  very  frivolous  ostenta- 
tion; yet  as  Scotland  is  little  known  to  the 
greater  part  of  those  who  may  read  these  obser- 
vations, it  is  not  superfluous  to  relate,  that  under 
the  name  of  Aberdeen  are  comprised  two  towns, 
standing  about  a  mile  distant  from  each  other, 
but  governed,  I  think,  by  the  same  magis- 
trates. 

Old  Aberdeen  is  the  ancient  episcopal  city,  in 
which  are  still  to  be  seen  the  remains  of  the  ca- 
thedral. It  has  the  appearance  of  a  town  in 
decay,  having  been  situated,  in  times  when  com- 
merce was  yet  unstudied,  with  very  little  atten- 
tion to  the  commodiousncss  of  the  harbour. 

New  Aberdeen  has  oil  the  bustle  of  prosperous 
tmde,  and  all  tlic  show  of  increasing  opulence. 
It  is  built  by  the  water-side.  The  nouses  are 
lar^  and  lofty,  and  the  streets  spacious  and 
clean.  They  build  almost  wholly  with  the  gra- 
nite used  in  the  new  pavement  of  the  streets  of 
London,  which  is  well  known  not  to  want  hard- 
ness, yet  they  shape  it  easily.  It  is  beautiful, 
and  must  be  veir  lasting. 

What  particular  parts  of  commerce  arc  chiefly 
exorcised  by  the  mtrchants  of  Aberdeen,  I  have 
not  inquired.  The  manufacture  which  forces 
itself  uix)n  a  stranger's  eye,  is  that  of  knit  stock- 
in  j^s,  on  whicli  the  women  of  the  lower  class  are 
visibly  employed. 

In  c*ich  of  these  towns  there  is  a  college,  or  in 
stric'ir  I  uifxu.ige,  a  university  ;  for  in  both  there 
are  j)n»iVs.s«>rs  of  the  same  parts  of  leamin^T,  and 
the  colleges  hold  their  sessions,  and  confer  de- 


grees sepantely,  with  total  independence  of  on* 

on  the  other. 

In  Old  Aberdeen  stands  the  King's  College, 
of  which  the  first  president  was  Hector  Boece^ 
or  Boethius,  who  may  be  justly  reverenced  as 
one  of  the  revivers  of  elegant  learning.  When 
he  studied  at  Paris,  he  was  acquainted  with 
Erasmus,  who  afterwards  gave  him  a  public  teft* 
timony  of  his  esteem,  by  inscribing  to  him  a  catap* 
logue  of  his  works.  The  styk  of  Boethiua, 
though,  perhaps,  not  always  rigorously  pdre,  m 
formed  with  great  diligence  upon  ancient  models, 
and  wholly  uninfected  with  monastic  barbarity. 
His  history  is  written  with  elegance  and  vigoui^ 
but  his  fabulousness  and  cr^uUty  are  justly 
blamed.  His  fobnlousness,  if  he  was  the  author 
of  the  fictions,  is  a  fault  for  which  no  iqiology 
can  be  made ;  but  his  czedulity  may  be  excused 
in  an  age  when  all  men  were  credulous.  Leanw 
ing  was  then  rising  on  the  worid ;  but  ages  ao 
long  accustomed  to  darkness,  were  too  murli 
dazzled  with  its  light  to  see  any  thing  distinctly. 
The  first  race  of  scholars  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
and  some  time  after,  were,  for  the  most  part, 
learning  to  speak,  rather  than  to  think,  and  were 
therefore  more  studious  of  ele^:ance  than  of  truth. 
The  contemporaries  of  Boethius  thought  it  8ufl»* 
dent  to  know  what  the  ancients  had  delivered. 
The  examination  of  tenets  and  of  facts  was  re- 
served for  another  generation. 

Boethius,  as  president  of  the  university,  en 
joyed  a  revenue  of  forty  Scottish  marks,  about 
two  pounds,  four  shillings,  and  sixpence,  of  ster« 
ling  money.  In  the  present  age  of  trade  and 
taxes,  it  is  difficult  even  for  the  ima^nation  so 
to  raise  the  value  of  money,  or  so  to  diminish  the 
demands  of  life,  as  to  suppose  four  and  fort^  shil* 
lings  a  year  an  honourable  stipend ;  yet  it  was 
probably  equal,  not  only  to  the  needs,  but  to  the 
rank  of  Boethius.  The  wealth  of  Bngland  was 
undoubtedly  to  that  of  Scotland  more  than  five 
to  one,  and  it  is  known  that  Henry  the  Eighth, 
among  whose  faults  avarice  was  never  reckoned, 
granted  to  Roger  Ascham,  as  a  reward  of  his 
learning,  a  pension  of  ten  pounds  a  vear. 

The  other,  called  the  Marischal  College,  is  in 
the  new  town.  The  hall  is  large  and  well  lighted. 
One  of  its  ornaments  is  the  picture  of  Arthur 
Johnston,  who  was  principtal  of  the  college,  and 
who  holds  among  the  Latin  poets  of  Scotland, 
the  next  place  to  me  elegant  Buchanan. 

In  the  library  I  was  shown  some  curiosities ; 
a  Hebrew  manuscript  of  exquisite  penmanship, 
and  a  Latin  translation  of  Aristotle's  Politics,  by 
Leonardus  Aretinus,  written  in  the  Roman  cha- 
racter, with  nicety  and  beauty,  which,  as  the  art 
of  printing  has  made  them  no  longer  necessary, 
are  not  now  to  be  found.  This  was  one  of  the 
latest  perfbrmances  of  the  transcribers,  for  Areti- 
nus died  but  about  twenty  years  before  typogra- 
phy was  invented.  This  version  has  been  printed, 
and  may  be  found  in  libraries,  but  is  little  read  : 
for  the  same  books  have  been  since  translated 
both  by  Victorious  and  Lambinus,  who  lived  in 
an  age  more  cultivated,  but  perhaps  owed  in  part 
to  Aretinus  that  they  were  able  to  excel  him. 
Much  is  due  to  those  who  first  broke  the  way  to 
kno%v ledge,  and  left  only  to  their  successora  the 
task  of  smoothing  it 

In  both  these  colleges  the  methods  of  instruc- 
tion are  nearly  the  same :  the  lectures  diHering 
only  by  the  accidental  dinerence  of  diligence,  or 
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aoilitf  in  the  professors.  The  students  wear 
scarlet  ^wns,  and  the  professors  black,  which 
is,  I  beheye^  the  academical  dress  in  all  the  Scot- 
Uah  unirersities,  except  that  of  Edinburgh,  where 
the  scholars  are  not  distinguished  by  anjr  parti- 
eular  habit  In  the  King's  College  there  is  kept 
a  public  table,  but  the  soiolars  of  the  Marisdud 
CoUe^  are  boarded  in  the  town.  The  expense 
of  liying  is  here,  aooordinff  to  the  infonnation 
that  I  oouki  obtain,  somewhat  more  than  at  St. 
Andrews. 

The  ooune  of  education  is  extended  to  four 
jrears,  at  the  end  of  which  those  who  take  a  de- 
gree, who  are  not  many,  become  masters  of  arts; 
and  whoeyer  is  a  master  may,  if  he  pleases,  im- 
mediately commence  doctor.  The  title  of  doctor, 
howeyer,  was  for  a  oonddemble  time  bestowed 
only  on  physicians.  The  adyocates  are  exai- 
mined  and  approved  by  their  own  body;  the 
ministers  were  not  ambitious  of  titles,  or  were 
afraid  of  being  censured  for  ambition ;  and  the 
doctorate  in  eyery  faculty  was  commonly  given 
or  sold  into  other  countries.  The  ministers  are 
DOW  reconciled  to  distinction,  and  as  it  must 
always  happen  that  some  will  excel  others,  have 
thought  graduation  a  proper  testimony  of  uncom- 
mon ainhties  or  Eicquisitions. 

The  indiscriminate  collation  of  degrees  has 
Justly  taken  away  that  respect  which  they  ori- 
ginally claimed,  as  stamps  by  which  the  literary 
value  of  men  so  distinguished  was  authoritative- 
ly denoted.  That  academical  honours,  or  any 
others,  should  be  conferred  with  exact  propor- 
tion to  merit,  is  more  than  human  judgment  or 
human  integrity  have  given  reason  to  expect. 
Perhaps  degrees  in  universities  cannot  be  better 
adjusted  by  any  general  rule,  tiian  by  the  length 
^f  time  passed  in  the  public  profession  of  leam- 
mg.  An  English  or  irish  doctorate  cannot  be 
obtained  by  a  very  young  man^  and  it  is  reason- 
able to  suppose,  what  is  likewise  by  experience 
commonly  found  true,  that  he  who  is  by  age 
qualilied  to  be  a  doctor,  has  in  so  much  time 
^ned  louning  sufficient  not  to  disgrace  the 
title,  or  wit  sufficient  not  to  desire  it 

The  Scotch  universities  hold  but  one  term 
or  session  in  the  year.  That  of  St  Andrew's 
continues  eight  months,  that  of  Aberdeen  only 
five,  from  the  first  of  Noyember  to  the  first  of 
April. 

In  Aberdeen  there  is  an  English  chapel,  in 
which  the  congregation  was  numerous  and 
splendid.  The  form  of  public  worship  used  by 
the  church  of  England,  is  in  Scotland  legally 
practised  in  licensed  chapels  served  by  clergy- 
men of  English  or  Irish  ordination,  and  by  tacit 
connivance  quietly  permitted  in  separate  congre- 
gations, supplied  with  ministers  by  the  succes- 
sors of  the  bishops,  who  were  deprived  at  the 
Revolution. 

We  came  to  Aberdeen  on  Saturday,  August 
iilst  On  Monday  we  were  invited  into  the 
town-hall,  where  I  had  the  freedom  of  the  city 
given  me  by  the  Lord  Provost  The  honour 
conferred  hod  all  the  decorations  that  politeness 
could  add,  and,  what  I  am  afraid  I  should  not 
have  had  to  say  of  any  city  south  of  the  Tweed, 
I  found  no  petty  officer  bowing  for  a  fee. 

The  parchment  containing  the  record  of  ad- 
mission is,  with  the  seal  appending,  fastened  to 
a  riband,  and  worn  for  one  day  by  the  new  citi- 
•rf;u  m  his  hat 


B^  a  lady  wbo  aaw  na  at  the  chapel,  tiio  EaA 
of  Errol  was  int'ormnd  of  our  arrival,  and  we 
had  the  honour  of  an  invitation  to  his  seat,  called 
Slones  Castle,  as  I  am  told,  improperly,  Irois 
the  castle  of  that  name,  which  once  stood  at  a 
place  not  far  distant 

The  road  beyond  Aberdeen  grew  more  stonv, 
and  continued  equally  naked  of  all  vegetable 
decoration.  We  travelled  over  a  tract  of  groond 
near  the  sea,  which  not  long  ago  sofiered  a  verr 
uncommon  and  unexpected  calamity.  The  ssna 
of  the  shore  was  raised  by  a  tempest  in  sock 
quantities,  and  carried  to  such  a  nist^ncf,  that 
an  estate  was  overwhelmed  and  lost  Such  and 
so  hopeless  was  the  barrenness  superinduced, 
that  the  owner,  when  he  was  required  to  pay  the 
the  usual  tax,  aesired  rather  to  resign  the  ground. 

SLAIVES  CASTLE.    THE  BULLER  OF  BUCHA2I. 

We  came  in  the  afternoon  to  Slanea  Castle^ 
built  upon  the  margin  of  the  sea,  so  that  the 
walls  of  one  of  the  towers  seem  only  a  continn- 
ation  of  a  perpendicular  rock,  the  foot  of  which 
is  beaten  by  the  waves.  To  walk  round  the 
house  seemed  impracticable.  From  the  win- 
dows the  eye  wanders  over  the  sea  that  sepa- 
rates Scotland  from  Norway,  and  when  the  winds 
beat  with  violence,  must  enjoy  all  the  terrific 
grandeur  of  the  tempestuous  ocean.  I  would 
not  for  my  amusement  wish  for  a  storm ;  bat  as 
storms,  whether  wished  or  not,  will  sometiines 
happen^  I  may  say,  without  violence  of  hamanity, 
that  I  should  wilun^y  look  out  upon  them  fiom 
Slanes  Castle. 

When  we  were  about  to  take  our  leave,  our 
departure  was  prohibited  by  the  countess,  till  we 
should  have  seen  two  places  upon  the  coast, 
which  she  riffhtly  considered  as  worthy  of  curi- 
osity, Don  Buy,  and  the  Buller  of  Buchan,  to 
which  Mr.  Boyd  very  kindly  conducted  us. 

Don  Buy,  which  in  Erse  is  said  to  signify  the 
Yellow  Rock,  is  a  double  protuberance  gf  stooeu 
open  to  the  main  sea  on  one  side,  and  parted 
from  the  land  by  a  very  narrow  channel  on  the 
other.    It  has  its  name  and  its  colour  fiom  the 
duxig  of  innumerable  sea-fowls,  which  in  the 
spring  choose  this  place  as  coovenient^for  incu- 
bation, and  have  their  eggs  and  their  young 
taken  in  great  abundance.     One  of  the  birds 
that  frequent  this  rock  haa,  as  we  were  told,  its 
body  not  larger  than  a  duck's,  and  vet  lays  c^s 
as  lar^  as  those  of  a  goose.    This  bird  is  by  the 
inhabitants  named  a  Cooi.    That  which  is  called 
Coot  in  England,  is  here  a  CooUr. 

Upon  these  rocks  there  was  nothing  that 
could  long  detain  attention,  and  we  soon  turned 
our  eyes  to  the  Buller,  or  Bouilloir  of  Buchan, 
which  no  man  can  see  with  indifierenoe,  who 
has  either  sense  of  danger,  or  delight  in  rarity. 
It  is  a  rock  perpendicularly  tubulated,  united 
on  one  side  with  a  high  shore,  and  on  the  other 
rising  steep  to  a  great  height  above  the  main 
sea.  The  top  is  open,  from  which  may  be  seen 
a  dark  gulf  ot  water  which  flows  into  the  cavity, 
through  a  breach  made  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
enclosing  rock.  It  has  the  appearance  of  a  vast 
well,  bordered  with  a  wall  The  edee  of  the 
Buller  is  not  wide,  and  to  those  that  walk  round, 
appears  very  narrow.  He  that  ventures  to  look 
downward,  sees  that  if  his  foot  should  slip,  he 
must  fall  from  his  dreadful  elevation  upon  stones 
on  one  side,  or  into  the  water  on  the  ooier.    We 
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iMowevflr  w<Bt  roandy  and  were  ^ad  wbon  the 

ctrcait  was  oompletdd. 

When  we  came  down  to  the  sea,  we  saw  some 
iKiats,  and  rowers,  and  resolved  to  explore  the 
Buller,  at  the  bottom.  We  entered  mo  arch, 
which  the  water  had  made,  and  found  ourselves 
in  a  placcj^  which,  though  we  could  not  think 
ourselves  m  danger,  we  could  scarcely  survey 
without  some  recoil  of  the  mind.  The  basin  in 
which  we  floated  was  nearly  circular,  perhaps 
thirty  yards  in  diameter.  We  were  enclosed  by 
a  natural  wall,  rising  steep  on  every  side  to  a 
height  which  produced  the  idea  of  insurmount^ 
al)le  confinement  The  interception  of  all  late- 
ral light  caused  a  dismal  gloom.  Round  us  was 
a.  perpendicular  rock,  above  us  the  distant  sky, 
•and  below  an  unknown  profundity  of  water.  If 
I  had  any  malice  against  a  walkmg  spirit,  in- 
f^tcad  of  laying  him  in  the  Red  Setu  I  would 
condemn  him  to  reside  in  the  Buller  ot  Buchan. 

But  terror  without  danger  is  only  one  of  the 
8pNorts  of  fancy,  a  voluntary  agitation  of  the 
mind  that  is  permitted  no  longer  than  it  pleases. 
We  were  soon  at  leisure  to  examine  the  place 
with  minute  inspection,  and  found  many  cavi- 
ties which,  as  the  watermen  told  us,  went  back- 
ward to  a  depth  which  they  had  never  explored. 
Their  extent  we  had  not  time  to  try ;  they  are 
said  to  serve  difierent  purposes.  Ladies  come 
hither  sometimes  in  summer  with  collations, 
and  smugglers  make  them  storehouses  for  clan- 
(icHtiae  merchandise.  It  is  hardly  to  be  doubted 
but  thu  pirates  of  ancient  times  oHen  used  them 
as  magazines  of  arms,  or  repositories  of  plunder. 

To  the  little  vessels  used  by  the  northern 
rnv.ers,  the  Duller  may  have  served  as  a  shelter 
from  storms,  and  perhaps  as  a  retreat  from  cnc- 
in'ion ;  the  entrance  miffht  have  been  stopped, 
or  c^uarded  with  little  difficulty,  and  though  the 
vrs^cls  that  were  stationed  within  would  have 
been  battered  with  stones  showered  on  them 
rrr»m  above,  yet  the  crews  would  have  lain  safe 
in  the  caverns. 

Nc'xt  morning  we  continued  our  journey ,plea8ed 
with  our  reception  at  Slanes  Castle,  of  which  we 
had  now  leisure  to  recount  the  grandeur  and  the 
rlo<rance  ;  for  our  way  aflR)rde(rus  few  topics  of 
conversation.  The  ground  was  neither  unculti- 
vated nor  unfruitful ;  but  it  was  still  all  arable. 
Of  flocks  or  herds  there  was  no  appearance.  I 
had  now  travelled  two  hundred  miles  in  Scot- 
hind,  and  seen  oidy  one  tree  not  younger  than 
myselC 

BAMFF. 

We  dined  this  day  at  the  boose  of  Mr.  Fmzer, 
of  Strcichton,  who  showed  us  in  his  grounds 
some  stones  yet  standing  of  a  Dniidical  circle, 
and  what  I  began  to  think  more  worthy  of  no- 
tice, some  forest-trees  of  full  srowth. 

At  ni^bt  we  came  to  Bam£  where  I  remem- 
hur  noUung  that  particularly  claimed  my  atten- 
tion. The  ancient  towns  of  Scotland  have  ge- 
nerally an  appearance  unusual  to  En^^ishmen. 
The  houses,  whether  great  or  small,  are  for  the 
tnwt  part  built  of  stones.  Their  ends  are  now 
and  then  next  the  streets,  and  the  entrance  into 
them  is  very  oflen  by  a  flight  of  steps,  which 
roaches  up  to  the  second  story ;  the  floor  which 
in  lovel  with  Uie  ground  being  entered  only  by 
>tiiirs  dt'scendinj^  within  the  house. 

The  art  of  jcHning  squares  of  glass  vrith  lead 
IS  little  used  in  Scotland,  and  in  some  places  is 


totally  forgotten.  The  frames  of  their  windows 
are  all  of  wood.  They  are  more  frugal  of  their 
glass  than  the  English,  and  will  often,  in  houses 
not  otherwise  mean^  compose  a  square  of  two 
pieces,  not  joining  like  cracked  ^lass,  but  with 
one  eoge  laid  perhaps  half  an  mch  over  the 
other.  Their  windows  do  not  move  upon  hinge^, 
but  are  pushed  up  and  drawn  down  in  groves, 
yet  thev  are  seldom  accommodated  with  weights 
and  pulleys.  He  that  would  have  his  window 
open,  must  hold  it  with  his  hand,  unless  what 
may  be  sometimes  found  among  ^ood  contrivers, 
there  be  a  nail  which  he  may  stick  into  a  hole, 
to  keep  it  firom  falling. 

What  cannot  be  done  without  some  uncom- 
mon trouble  or  particular  expedient,  will  not 
often  be  done  at  alL  The  incommodiousness  of 
the  Scotch  windows  keeps  them  very  closely 
shut  The  necessity  of  ventilating  human  ha- 
bitations has  not  yet  been  found  by  our  northern 
neighbours ;  and  even  in  houses  well  built,  and 
elegantly  furnished,  a  strangermay  be  sometimes 
forgiven,  if  he  allows  himself  to  wish  for  fresher 


air. 


These  diminutive  observations  seem  to  take 
away  something  from  the  dignity  of  writing, 
and  therefore  are  never  communicated  but  with 
hesitation,  and  a  little  fear  of  abasement  and 
contempt  But  it  must  be  remembered,  that 
life  consists  not  of  a  series  of  illustrious  actions, 
or  elegant  enjoyments ;  the  greater  part  of  our 
time  passes  in  compliance  with  necessities,  in 
the  performance  of  daily  duties,  in  tlie  removal 
of  small  inconveniences,  in  the  procurement  of 
petty  pleasures ;  and  we  are  well  or  ill  at  ease, 
as  the  main  stream  of  life  glides  on  smoothly, 
or  is  rufiled  by  small  obstacles  and  frequent  in- 
terruption. The  true  state  of  every  nation  is 
the  state  of  common  life.  The  manners  of  a 
people  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  schools  of 
learning,  or  the  palaces  of  greatness,  where  the 
national  character  is  obscured  or  obliterated  by 
travel  or  instruction,  by  philosophy  or  vanitv : 
nor  is  public  happiness  to  be  estimated  by  {he 
assemblies  of  tlie  gay,  or  the  banquets  of  the 
rich.  The  great  mass  of  nations  is  neither  rich 
nor  gay ;  they  whose  aggregate  constitutes  the 
people,  are  found  in  the  streets  and  the  villages, 
in  tne  shops  and  farms  ;  and  ^m  them,  col- 
lectivdy  considered,  must  the  measure  of  gene* 
ral  prosperity  be  taken.  As  they  appproach  to 
delicacy,  a  nation  is  refined  ;  as  their  conveni- 
ences are  multiplied,  a  nation,  at  least  a  com* 
mercial  nation,  must  be  denominated  wealthy. 

ELGIN. 

Findhig  nothing  to  detain  us  at  Bamfi^  we  set 
out  in  the  morning,  and  having  breakfiwted  at 
Cullen,  about  noon  came  to  Elgin,  where,  in  the 
inn  that  we  supposed  the  best,  a  dinner  was  set 
before  us  whicn  we  could  not  eat  This  was  the 
first  time,  and,  ezc«>t  one,  the  last,  that  I  found 
any  reason  to  complain  of  a  Scottish  table ;  and 
such  disappointments,  I  suppose,  must  be  ex- 
pected in  every  countiy,  where  there  is  no  great 
frequency  of  travellers. 

The  ruin  of  the  cathedral  of  Elgin  afibnled  us 
another  proof  of  the  waste  of  reformation.  There 
is  enougn  yet  remaining  to  show  that  it  was  once 
magnificent.  Its  whole  plot  is  easily  traced.  On 
the  north  side  of  the  choir,  the  cliapter-boiise, 
which  is  roofed  with  an  arch  of  stone^  lenaiae 
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entire  ;  uid  on  the  south  side,  another  mass  of 
building,  which  wc  could  not  enter,  is  preserved 
by  the  care  of  the  family  of  Gordon ;  but  the 
body  of  the  church  is  a  mass  of  frarrmcnts. 

A  paper  was  here  put  into  our  hands,  which 
deducea  from  sufficient  authorities  the  history  of 
tHis  venerable  ruin.  The  church  of  Elsrin  had, 
in  the  intestine  tumults  of  the  barbarous  ages, 
been  laid  waste  by  the  irruption  of  a  Highland 
chief,  whom  the  bishop  had  offended  ;  butit  was 
gradually  restored  to  tne  state  of  which  the  traces 
may  be  now  discerned,  and  was  at  last  not  de- 
stroyed by  the  tumultuous  violence  of  Knox, 
but  more  shamefully  suffered  to  dilapidate  by 
deliberate  robbery  and  frigid  indifference.  There 
is  still  extant,  in  the  books  of  the  council,  an 
order,  of  which  I  cannot  remember  the  date,  but 
which  was  doubtless  issued  after  the  reforma- 
tion, directing  that  the  lead,  which  covers'  the 
two  cathedrals  of  Elgin  and  Aberdeen,  shall  be 
taken  away,  and  converted  into  money  for  the 
support  of  tiie  army.  A  Scotch  army  was  in 
those  times  very  cheaply  kept ;  yet  the  lead  of 
two  charch6S  must  have  borne  so  small  a  pro- 
portion to  any  military  expense,  that  it  is  hard 
not  to  believe  the  reason  alleged  to  be  merely 
popular,  and  the  money  intended  for  some  pn- 
fate  purse.  The  order,  however,  was  obeyed ; 
the  two  churches  were  stripped,  and  the  leaa  was 
shipped  to  be  rold  in  Holland.  I  hope  every 
reader  will  rejoice  that  this  cargo  of  sacrilege 
was  lost  at  sea. 

Let  us  not,  however,  make  too  much  haste  to 
despise  our  neighbours.  Our  own  cathedrals 
are  mouldering  oy  unregarded  dilapidation.  It 
seems  to  be  part  of  the  despicaljle  philosophy  of 
the  time  to  despise  monuments  of  sacrea  mag- 
nificence, and  we  are  in  danger  of  doing  that 
deliberately,  which  the  Scotch  did  not  do  but  in 
the  unsettled  state  of  an  imperfect  constitution. 

Those  who  had  once  uncovered  the  cathedrals, 
never  wished  to  cover  them  again  ;  and  being 
thus  made  useless,  they  were  first  neglected,  and 
perhaps,  as  the  stone  was  wanted,  afterwards 
demofished. 

Elgin  seems  a  place  of  little  trade,  and  thinly 
inhabited.  The  episcopal  cities  of  Scotland,  I 
believe,  generally  fell  with  their  churches, 
though  some  of  tnem  have  since  recovered  by  a 
situation  convenient  for  commerce.  Thus  Glas- 
gow, though  it  has  no  longer  an  archbishop,  has 
risen  beyond  its  original  state  by  the  opulence  of 
its  traders ;  and  AKerdeen,  though  its  ancient 
stock  had  decayed,  flourishes  by  a  new  shoot  in 
another  place. 

In  the  chief  street  of  EUgin,  the  houses  jut  over 
the  lowest  story,  like  the  old  buildings  of  timber 
in  London,  but  with  greater  prominence ;  so  that 
there  is  sometimes  a  walk  for  a  considerable 
length  under  a  cloister,  or  portico,  which  is  now 
indeed  frequently  broken,  because  the  new  houses 
have  another  form,  but  seems  to  have  been  uni- 
formly continued  to  the  old  city. 

« 

FOllES.    CALDER.    FORT  GEORGE. 

We  went  forwards  the  same  day  to  Fores,  the 
town  to  which  Macbeth  was  travelling  when  he 
met  the  weird  sifttcrs  in  his  way.  This  to  an 
Eaglishman  is  classic  ground.  Our  imagina- 
tions were  heated,  and  our  thoughts  recall^  to 
their  old  amusements. 

We  had  now  a  prelude  to  the  Highlands.    We 


began  to  leave  fertility  and  culture  behind  as,  _^ 
saw  for  a  great  length  of  road  nothing  but  heath ; 
yet  at  Fochabars,  a  scat  belonging  to  the  duke  of 
Gordon,  there  is  an  orchard,  which  in  Scochmd 
I  had  never  seen  before,  with  some  timber-trees^ 
and  a  plantation  of  oaks. 

At  Fores  we  found  good  accommodatioD,  bat 
nothing  worthy  of  particular  remark,  and  next 
morning  entered  upon  the  road  on  whidi  yiw^ 
both  heard  the  fatal  prediction ;  but  we  travelled 
on,  not  interrupted  by  promises  of  kingdoms, 
and  came  to  Nairn,  a  royal  burghj  wnicb,  if 
once  it  flourished,  is  now  in  a  state  of  miseiafale 
decay  ;  but  I  know  not  whether  its  chief  an- 
nual magistrate  has  not  still  the  title  of  Ixird 
Provost 

At  Nairn  we  may  fix  the  verge  of  the  Bidi* 
lands  ;  for  here  I  first  saw  peat  firesy  andmst 
heard  the  Erse  language.  We  had  no  motive 
to  stay  longer  than  to  breakfast,  and  went  fi)iw 
ward  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Macaula3r,  the  minis- 
ter, who^  published  an  account  of  SL  Kilda, 
and  by  his  direction  visited  C  alder  Castle,  fiom 
which  Macbeth  drew  his  second  title,  it  has 
been  formerly  a  place  of  strength.  The  draw* 
bridge  is  still  to  he  seen,  but  the  moat  is  now  dry. 
The  tower  is  very  ancient  Its  walls  are  of  greit 
thickness,  arched  on  the  top  with  stone,  ana  sui^ 
rounded  vrith  battlements.  Thereat  of  the  hoose 
is  later,  though  far  from  modem. 

We  were  tavoured  by  a  gentleman,  who  fives 
in  the  castle,  with  a  letter  to  one  of  the  officers 
at  Fort  George,  which  bdng  the  moet  regolar 
fortification  in  the  island,  well  deserves  the  no- 
tice of  a  traveller,  who  has  never  travelled  before. 
We  went  thither  next  day,  tbund  a  very  kind 
reception,  were  led  round  the  works  by  a  gentle* 
man,  who  explained  the  use  of  every  part,  ami 
entertained  by  Sir  Eyre  Coot^  the  Governor, 
with  such  elegance  of  conversation,  as  Idt  osno 
attention  to  the  delicacies  of  his  table. 

Of  Fort  George  I  shall  not  attempt  to  giva 
any  account  I  cannot  delineate  it  sdcntificuly, 
and  a  loose  and  popular  description  is  of  use 
only  when  the  imagination  is  to  be  amused. 
There  was  every  where  an  appearance  of  the 
utmost  neatness  and  regularity.  But  my  suA 
frage  is  of  litUe  value,  Because  this  and  Fort 
Augustus  are  the  only  garrisons  that  I  ever 
saw. 

We  did  not  regret  the  time  spent  at  the  fort, 
though  in  consequence  of  onr  dday  we  came 
somewhat  late  to  Inverness,  the  town  whidi 
may  properly  be  called  the  capital  of  the  High- 
lands. Hither  the  inhabit^ts  of  the  inland  parts 
come  to  be  supplied  with  wnat  they  cannot  make 
for  themselves  :  hither  the  young  nymphs  of  the 
mountains  and  vallies  are  sent  for  education,  and, 
as  far  as  my  observation  has  reached,  are  not 
sent  in  vain. 

INVERNESS. 

Inverness  was  the  last  place  which  had  aregO" 
lar  communication  by  hign  roads  with  thesovSb- 
em  counties.  All  the  ways  beyond  it  have,  I 
believe,  been  made  by  the  soldiers  in  this  centuir. 
At  Inverness  therefore  Cromwell,  when  he  sub- 
dued Scotiand,  stationed  a  garrison,  as  at  the 
boimdary  of  the  Highlands.  The  soldiers  seeni 
to  have  mcorporated  afterwards  with  the  inhabi- 
tants, and  to  have  peopled  the  place  with  anEng^ 
lish  race ;  for  the  language  of  this  town  has  beoi 
long  considered  as  pecuhariy  elqgant 
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Here  is  a  eaelle^  celled  Che  ceetle  of  Macbeth, 
the  walls  of  which  are  yet  standing.  It  was  no 
▼eiT  capacious  edifice,  but  stands  npon  a  rock 
so  nigh  and  steep,  that  I  think  it  was  once  not 
acMsessible,  but  hj  the  help  of  ladders,  or  a 
bridge.  Over  against  it,  on  another  hill,  was  a 
fort  built  by  Cromwell,  now  totally  demolished ; 
for  no  faction  of  Scotland  loved  the  name 
of  Cromwell,  or  had  any  desire  to  continue  his 
memory. 

Yet  what  the  Romans  did  to  other  nations, 
^was  in  a  great  degree  done  by  Cromwell  to  the 
Scots ;  he  civilized  them  by  conquest,  and  in- 
troduced by  useful  violence  the  arts  of  peace.  I 
'Was  told  at  Aberdeen,  that  the  people  learned 
from  Cromwell's  soldiers  to  make  shoes  and  to 
plant  kaiL 

How  they  lived  without  kail,  it  is  not  easy  to 
guess ;  they  cultivate  hardly  any  other  plant  for 
common  tables,  and  when  tney  liad  not  kaU,  they 
probably  had  nothing.  The  numbers  that  go 
Darefoot  are  stiU  sufficient  to  show  that  shoes 
may  be  spared  ;  they  are  not  yet  considered  as 
oecessaries  of  ufe ;  for  tall  boys,  not  otherwise 
meanly  dressed,  run  without  them  in  the  streets  ; 
and  in  the  islands  the  sons  of  gentlemen  pass 
several  of  their  first  yeara  with  naked  feet 

I  know  not  whether  it  be  not  peculiar  to  the 
Scots  to  have  attained  the  liberal,  without  the 
manual  arts,  to  have  excelled  in  ornamental 
knowledge,  and  to  have  wanted  not  only  the 
elegances,  but  the  conveniences  of  common  life. 
Literature,  soon  afler  its  revival,  found  its  way 
to  Scotland,  and  fix>m  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
centniy,  almost  to  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth, 
the  pohter  studies  were  very  diligently  pursued. 
The  Latin  poetry  of  DdUia  Poetarum  acotorum 
would  have  done  honour  to  any  nation  ;  at  least 
till  the  publication  of  May's  Supplement,  the 
English  had  very  little  to  oppose. 

Yet  men  thus  ingenious  and  inquisitive  were 
content  to  live  in  total  ignorance  of  the  trades 
by  which  human  wants  are  supplied,  and  to  sup- 
ply them  by  the  grossest  means.  Till  the  Union 
made  them  acquainted  with  English  manners, 
the  culture  of  their  lands  was  unskilful,  and  their 
domestic  life  unformed ;  their  tables  were  coarse 
as  the  feasts  of  E^kimeauz,  and  their  houses 
filthy  as  the  cottages  of  Hottentots. 

Smce  they  have  known  that  their  condition 
was  capable  of  improvement,  their  progress  in 
useful  Knowledge  nas  been  rapid  and  uniform. 
What  remains  to  be  done  they  will  quickly  do, 
and  then  wonder,  like  me,  why  that  which  was 
so  necessary  and  so  easy  was  so  long  delayed. 
But  they  must  be  for  ever  content  to  owe  to  the 
English  that  elegance  and  culture,  which,  if  they 
had  been  vigilant  and  active,  peraaps  the  Eng- 
lish might  have  owed  to  them. 

Here  the  appearance  of  life  began  to  alter.  I 
had  seen  a  few  women  with  plaios  at  Aberdeen ; 
but  at  Inverness  the  Hignland  manners  are 
common.  There  is,  I  think,  a  kirie  in  which 
only  the  Erse  language  is  used.  There  is  like- 
wise an  English  clmpel,  but  meanly  built, 
where  on  Sunday  wo  saw  a  very  decent  con- 
gregation. 

We  were  now  to  bid  farewell  to  the  luxury  of 
travelling,  and  to  enter  a  country  upon  wBich 
perhaps  no  wheel  has  ever  rollea.  We  coidd 
mdeea  have  used  our  postchaise  one  day  longer, 
along  the  military  road  to  Fort  Augustus,  but  we 
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could  have  hired  no  horses  beyond  Inmaiiesly 
and  we  were  not  so  sparing  of  ourselves  as  lo 
lead  them,  merely  that  we  mi^ht  have  one  day 
longer  the  indulgence  of  a  carnage. 

At  Inverness,  therefore,  we  procured 'three 
horses  for  ourselves  and  a  servant,  and  one  more 
for  our  ba  vjgage,  which  was  no  very  heavy  lead. 
We  founciin  the  course  of  our  journey  the  con* 
venience  of  having  disencumbered  ourselves  by 
laying  aside  whatever  we  could  spare;  for  it 
is  not  to  be  imagined  without  experience,  how  in 
climbing  crags,  and  treading  bogs,  and  winding 
through  narrow  and  obstructed  psssages,  a  lit- 
tle bulk  will  hinder,  and  a  little  weight  will  bur- 
den ;  or  how  often  a  man  that  has  pleased  him- 
self at  homo  with  his  own  resolution,  will,  in  the 
hour  of  darkness  and  fatigue,  be  content  to  leave 
behind  him  every  thing  but  himselC 

LOVOH  NESS. 

Wo  took  two  Highlanders  to  run  beside  uSf 
partly  to  show  us  &e  way,  and  partly  to  take 
back  from  the  sea-side  the  tioraes,  of  which  they 
were  the  owners.  One  of  them  was  a  man  of 
great  liveliness  and  activity,  of  whom  his  com- 
panion said,  that  he  would  tire  any  horse  in  In« 
vemess.  Both  of  them  were  civil  and  ready* 
handed.  CiviKty  seems  part  of  the  national 
character  of  Highlandera.  Every  chieftain  is  a 
monarch,  and  politeness,  the  natural  product  of 
royal  government,  is  diffused  from  the  laird 
through  the  whole  clan.  But  they  are  not  com- 
monly dexterous :  their  narrowness  of  life  con- 
fines them  to  a  few  operations,  and. they  are 
accustomed  to  endure  little  wants  more  than  to 
remove  them. 

We  mounted  our  steeds  on  tiie  twenty-eighth 
of  August,  and  directed  our  guides  to  conduct 
us  to  Fort  Augustus.  It  is  built  at  the  head  ot 
Lough  Ness,  of  which  Inverness  stands  at  the 
outlet.  The  way  between  them  has  been  cut  by 
the  soldiers,  and  the  greater  part  of  it  runs  along 
a  rock,  levelled  with  great  labour  an^  exactness, 
near  the  waterside. 

Most  of  this  day's  journey  was  very  pleasant. 
The  day,  diough  bright,  was  not  hot ;  and  the 
appearance  of  the  country,  if  I  had  not  seen  the 
Peak,  would  have  been  wholly  ne^*  We  went 
upon  a  surface  so  hard  and  level,  that  we  had 
little  care  to  hold  the  bridle,  and  were  therefore 
at  full  leisure  for  contemplation.  On  the^  left 
were  high  and  steep  rocks  shaded  with  bireh^ 
the  hardy  native  of  the  north,  and  covered  with 
fern  or  heath.  On  the  right  the  limpid  watera  of 
Lough  Ness  were  beating  their  bank,  and  waving 
th^r  surface  by  a  gentle  agitation.  Beyond 
them  were  rocks  sometimes  covered  with  ver« 
dure,  and  sometimes  towering  in  horrid  naked* 
ness.  Now  and  then  we  espied  a  little  corn- 
field, which  sensed  to  impress  more  strongly  the 
general  barrenness. 

Lough  Ness  is  about  twenty-four  miles  long, 
and  from  one  mile  to  two  miles  broad.  ^  It  is  re- 
markable that  Boethius,  in  his  description  of 
Scotland,  gives  it  twelve  miles  of  breadth.  When 
historians  or  <Toographers  exhibit  false  accounts 
of  places  far  distant,  they  may  be  forgiven,  be- 
cause they  can  tell  but  what  they  are  told ;  and 
that  their  accounts  exceed  the  truth,  may  be  just- 
ly supposed,  because  most  m'en  exagjrorate  to 
others,  if  not  to  themselves ;  but  Boethius  lived 
at  no  great  distance ;  if  he  never  saw  the  lake^ 
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ke  mmt  have  been  very  incurioos,  and  if  he  had 
seen  it,  his  veracity  yielded  to  very  alight  temp- 
tations. 

Lough  Ness,  though  not  twelve  miles  broad, 
IB  a  very  remarkable  diffusion  of  water  without 
islands.  It  fills  a  large  hollow  between  two 
ridges  of  high  rocks,  &n^  supplied  partly  by 
the  torrents  which  fall  into  it  on  either  side,  and 
partly,  as  is  supposed,  by  springs  at  the  bottom. 
Its  water  is  remarkably  clear  and  pleasant,  and 
is  imagined  by  the  natives  to  be  medicinal  We 
were  told,  that  it  is  in  some  places  a  hundred 
and  forty  fathoms  deep,  a  profundity  scarcely 
credible,  and  which  probably  those  that  relate  it 
hove  never  sounded.  Its  fish  are  salmon,  trout, 
and  pike. 

It  was  said  at  Foil  Augustus,  that  Lough  Ness 
IS  open  in  the  hardest  winters,  though  a  lake  not 
far  from  it  is  covered  with  ice.  In  discussing 
these  exceptions  from  the  course  of  nature,  the 
first  question  is  whether  the  fact  be  justly  stated. 
That  which  is  strange  is  delightful,  and  a  pleas- 
ing error  is  not  willingly  detected.  Accuracy  of 
narration  is  not  very  common,  and  there  are  so 
few  rigidly  philosophical,  as  not  to  represent  as 
perpetual,  what  is  only  frecjuent,  or  as  constant, 
what  is  really  casual.  If  it  be  true  tliat  Lou^rh 
Ness  never  freezes,  it  is  either  sheltered  by  its 
high  banks  from  the  cold  blasts,  and  exposed 
only  to  those  winds  which  have  more  power  to 
agitate  than  congeal,  or  it  is  kept  in  perpetual 
motion  by  the  rush  of  streams  from  tlie  rocks 
that  enclose  it.  Its  profundity,  though  it  should 
be  such  as  is  represented,  can  have  little  part  in 
this  exemption ;  for  though  deep  wells  are  not 
frozen,  because  their  water  is  secluded  from  tlic 
external  air,  yet,  where  a  wide  surface  is  exposed 
to  the  full  influence  of  a  freezing  atmosphere,  I 
know  not  why  the  depth  should  keep  it  open. — 
Natural  philosophy  is  now  one  of  the  favourite 
studies  of  the  Scottish  nation,'  and  Lough  Ness 
well  deserves  to  be  diligently  examined. 

The  road  on  which  we  travelled,  and  which 
was  itself  a  source  of  entertainment,  is  made 
along  the  rock,  in  the  direction  of  the  lough, 
sometimes  by  breaking  off  protubemnccs,  and 
sometimes  by  cutting  the  great  mass  of  stone  to 
a  considerable  depth.  The  fragments  are  piled 
in  a  loose  wall  on  either  side,  with  apertures 
left  at  very  short  spaces,  to  ^ive  a  passage  to  the 
wintry  currents.  Part  of  it  is  bordered  with 
low  trees,  from  which  our  guides  gathered  nuts, 
and  would  have  had  the  appearance  of  an  Eng- 
lish lane,  except  that  an  English  lane  is  almost 
always  dirty.  It  has  been  made  with  great  la- 
bour, but  has  this  advantage,  that  it  cannot, 
without  equal  labour,  be  broken  up. 

Within  our  siglit  there  were  goats  feeding  or 
playing.  The  mountains  have  red  deer,  but 
they  came  not  within  view ;  and  if  what  is  said 
of  tneir  vigilance  and  subtilty  be  true,  they  have 
some  claim  to  that  palm  of  wisdom,  which  the 
eastern  philosopher,  whom  Alexander  interro- 
gated, gave  to  those  beasts  which  live  farthest 
from  men. 

Near  the  way,  by  the  water-side,  we  espied  a 
cottage.  This  was  the  first  Hiiihland  hut  that 
I  had  seen;  nn.l  ns  onr  busino?s  was  witli  life 
and  manners,  wpw-'>rn  willin'T  to  \i  'it  it.  Tn  cuttr 
a  habitation  witliont  leave,  sicjiis  to  ho  not  consi- 
dered here  as  rudeness  or  intrusion.  The  old  laws 
of  hospitality  still  give  this  license  to  a  stranger 


A  hut  is  constnicted  with  looM  atCMMs, 
for  the  most  part  with  some  tendency  to  ciivii* 
laiity.  It  must  be  placed  where  the  wind  can- 
not act  upon  it  with  violence,  because  it  has  no 
cement}  and  where  the  water  will  run  easUy 
away,  faKScause  it  has  no  floor  but  the  naked 
ground.  The  wall,  which  is  commonly  aboat 
six  feet  high,  declines  from  the  perpendicular  a 
little  inwaird.  Such  rafters  as  can  be  procurad 
are  then  raised  for  a  roof,  and  covered  with 
heath,  which  malies  a  strong  and  warm  thatch, 
kept  from  flying  off  by  ropes  of  twisted  heath, 
of  which  the  ends,  reaching  from  the  centre  ol 
the  thatch  to  the  top  of  the  wall,  are  hdd  firm 
by  the  weight  of  a  large  stone.  No  light  is  ^ 
mitted  but  at  the  entrance,  and  through  a  hole 
in  the  thatch,  which  gives  vent  to  the  smoke. — 
This  hole  is  not  directly  over  the  fire,  lesH  the 
rain  should  extinguish  it ;  and  the  smoke  there- 
fore naturally  fills  the  place  before  it  escapes. 
Such  is  the  general  structure  of  the  houses  in 
which  one  oT  the  nations  of  this  opulent  and 
powerful  island  has  been  hitherto  content  to 
live.  Huts  however  are  not  more  uniform  than 
palaces ;  and  this  wliich  we  were  inspecting  wss 
very  far  from  one  of  the  meanest,  for  it  was 
divided  into  several  apartments ;  and  its  inhabit 
tants  possessed  such  property  as  a  pastoral  poet 
might  exalt  into  riches. 

When  we  entered,  we  found  an  old  woman 
boiling  goat's  flesh  in  a  kettle.  She  spoke  \itUe 
English,  but  we  had  interpreters  at  nand,  and 
she  was  willing  enough  to  display  her  whole 
system  of  economy.  She  has  nve  children*  of 
which  none  are  yet  gone  from  her.  The  eldest, 
a  boy  of  thirteen,  and  her  husband,  who  is  eighty 
years  old,  were  at  work  in  the  wood.  Her  two 
next  sons  were  gone  to  Inverness  to  buy  «ai^ 
by  which  oatmeal  is  always  meant.  M^  she 
considered  as  expensive  food,  and  told  us,  that 
in  spring,  when  Uie  ^oats  gave  milk,  the  children 
could  live  without  it  She  is  mistress  of  sixty 
goats,  and  I  saw  many  kids  in  an  enclosure  at 
the  end  of  her  house.  She  had  also  some  poul 
try.  Bv  the  lake  we  saw  a  potato-garden,  and 
a  small  spot  of  ground  on  which  stood  four 
shocks,  containing  each  twelve  sheaves  of  bar- 
ley. She  has  all  this  from  the  labour  of  their 
own  hands,  and  for  what  is  necessary  to  be 
bought,  her  kids  and  her  chickens  are  sent  to 
market. 

With  the  true  pastoral  hospitality,  she  asked 
us  to  sit  down  and  drink  whisk}'.  She  is  reli- 
gious, and  though  the  kirk  is  four  miles  ofCf  pro- 
hably  eiglit  Knglish  miles,  she  jroes  tliithcr  every 
Sunday.  We  gave  liet.a  shilling,  and  she  beg- 
Qcd  snufl'j  for  snulfis  the  luxury  of  a  Highland 
cottage. 

Soon  afterwards  we  came  to  the  G  cneral*s  Hut, 
so  called  because  it  was  the  temporary  abode  ot 
Wade  while  he  superintended  the  works  upon 
the  road.  It  is  now  a  house  of  entertainment  for 
passen(?crs,  and  we  found  it  not  ill  stocked  with 
provisions, 

FALL  OF  FIERS. 

Towards  evening  we  crossed,  bv  a  brid^the 
vivor  which  makt's  the  celebrated  Vail  of  x^^iers. 
The  couiiirv  at  Hie  bridge  strikes  the  imagma- 
lion  with  all  the  irlooiu  and  grandeur  of  Siberian 
solitude.  The  way  makes  a  floxture,  and  the 
mountains,  covered  with  trees,  rise  at  once  on 
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Cii0  M  bnd  flfikd  m  front  We  deabed  our 
guides  to  show  us  the  Fall,  and  dismounting, 
dambered  over  very  rugged  crags,  till  I  began 
to  wish  that  our  cnnosity  might  have  been  grati- 
fied  with  less  trouble  and  danger.  We  came  at 
last  to  a  place  where  we  couid  overlook  Uie  river, 
and  saw  a  channel  torn,  as  it  seems,  through 
black  piles  of  stone,  b^  which  the  stream  is  ob- 
stvucted  and  broken,  till  it  comes  to  a  very  steep 
descent,  of  such  dreadful  depth,  that  we  were 
natunlly  inclined  to  tum  aside  our  eyes. 

But  we  visited  the  place  at  an  unseasonable 
time,  and  found  it  divested  of  its  dignity  and 
tenor.  Nature  never  gives  every  thing  at  once. 
A  long  continuance  of  dry  weather,  which  made 
the  rest  of  the  way  easy  and  delightful,  deprived 
OS  of  the  pleasure  expected  from  the  Fall  of 
Fiers.  The  river  having  now  no  water  but  what 
the  springs  supply,  showed  us  only  a  swifl  cur- 
rent, clear  and  snallow,  fretting  over  the  asperi- 
ties of  the  rocky  bottom ;  and  we  were  left  to 
exercise  our  thoughts,  by  endeavouring  to  con- 
ceive the  effect  of  a  thousand  streams  poured 
fiom  the  mountains  into  one  channel,  struggling 
for  expansion  in  a  narrow  passage,  exasperated 
hy  rocks  rising  in  their  wa^,  and  at  last  dis- 
charging all  their  violence  of  waters  by  a  sudden 
&U  wough  the  horrid  chasm. 

The  way  now  grew  less  easy,  descending  by 
an  uneven  declivity,  but  without  either  dirt  or 
danger.  We  did  not  arrive  at  Fort  Augustus 
tiU  It  was  late.  Mr.  Boswell,  who,  between 
his  fiither^  merit  and  his  own,  is  sure  of  recep- 
tion wherever  he  comes,  sent  a  servant  before  to 
beg  adnussion  and  entertainment  for  that  night. 
Mr.  Trapaud,  the  governor,  treated  us  with  that 
courtesy  which  is  so  closely  connected  with  tiie 
nnlitary  character.  He  came  out  to  meet  us  be- 
yond tne  gates,  and  apologized  that,  at  so  late  an 
nour,  the  rules  of  a  garrison  suffered  him  to  give 
as  entianoe  only  at  the  postern. 

FORT  AUGUSTUS. 

In  the  morning  we  viewed  the  fort,  which  is 
niich  less  than  that  of  St.  George,  and  is  said  to 
be  commanded  by  the  neighbouring  hills.  It 
was  not  lon^  ago  taken  by  the  Highlanders. 
But  its  mtuation  seems  well  chosen  for  pleasure, 
if  not  for  strength ;  it  stands  at  the  head  of  the 
lake,  and,  by  a  sloop  of  sixty  tons,  is  supplied 
from  Inverness  with  great  convenience. 

We  were  now  to  cross  the  Highlands  towards 
the  western  coast,  and  to  content  ourselves  with 
such  accommodation,  as  a  way  so  little  fre- 
auented  could  afford.  The  journey  was  not 
rormidable,  for  it  was  but  of  two  days,  very  un- 
equally divided,  because  the  only  house  where 
we  could  be  entertained  was  not  farther  off  than 
a  third  of  the  way.  We  soon  came  to  a  high 
hill,  which  we  mounted  by  a  military  road,  cut 
in  traverses,  so  that,  as  we  went  upon  a  higher 
stage,  we  caw  the  baggage  following  us  below  in 
a  contrary  direction.  To  make  this  way,  the 
rock  has  been  hewn  to  a  level,  with  labour  that 
mi^ht  have  broken  the  perseverance  of  a  Roman 
lemon. 

The  country  is  totally  denuded  of  its  wood, 
but  the  stumps  both  of  oaks  and  firs,  which  are 
stiU  found,  show  that  it  has  been  once  a  forest  of 
Ur^  timber.  I  do  not  remember  that  we  saw  any 
animals,  but  we  were  told  that,  in  the  mountains, 
theie  are  stags,  roebucks,  goats,  and  rabbit& 


We  did  not  perceive  that  this  tract  Was  pos- 
sessed by  human  beings,  except  that  onoe  wc 
saw  a  corn-field,  in  which  a  lady  was  walking 
with  some  gentlemen.  Their  house  was  cer- 
tainly at  no  great  distance,  but  so  situated  that 
we  could  not  descry  it. 

Passing  on  through  the  dreariness  of  solitude, 
we  found  a  party  of  soldiers  from  the  fort,  wock* 
ing  on  the  road  under  the  superintendence  of  a 
sergeant  We  told  tliem  how  kindly  we  had 
been  treated  at  the  i^arrison,  and  as  we  were  en- 
joying the  benefit  of  their  labours,  begged  leave 
to  show  our  gratitude  by  a  small  present. 

ANOCH. 

Early  in  the  aflemoon  we  came  to  Anocb,  a 
village  in  GlenmolUson  of  three  huts,  one  of 
which  is  distinguished  by  a  chimney.  Here  we 
were  to  dine  and  lodge,  and  were  conducted 
through  the  first  room,  that  had  the  chimney, 
into  another  lighted  by  a  small  glass  window. 
The  landlord  attended  us  with  great  civility,  and 
told  us  what  he  could  give  us  to  eat  and  drink. 
I  found  some  books  on  a  shelf,  among  which 
were  a  volume  or  more  of  Prideaux's  Connection. 

This  I  mentioned  as  something  unexpected, 
and  perceived  that  I  did  not  please  bun.  I 
praised  the  propriety  of  his  language,  and  was 
answered  that  1  need  not  wonder,  for  he  had 
learned  it  by  grammar. 

By  subsequent  opportunities  of  observation  1 
found  that  my  host's  diction  had  nothing  pecu 
liar.  Those  Highlanders  that  can  speak  Eng- 
lish, commonly  speak  it  well,  with  few  of  tha 
words,  and  little  of  the  tone,  by  which  a  Scotch- 
man is  distinguished.  Their  language  seems  tq 
have  been  learned  in  the  army  or  the  navy,  or 
by  some  communication  with  those  who  could 
give  them  good  examples  of  accent  and  pronun 
ciation.  By  their  Lowland  neighbours  they 
would  not  willingly  be  taught;  lot  they  have 
long  considered  them  as  a  mean  and  degenerate 
race.  These  prejudices  are  wearing  fast  away ; 
but  so  much  of  them  still  remains,  that  when  1 
asked  a  very  learned  minister  in  the  islands, 
which  they  considered  as  their  most  savage  clans : 
'*  Thostf"  said  he,  "  that  live  nexi  the  lAwlandt/* 

As  we  came  Mther  early  in  the  day,  we  had 
time  sufficient  to  survey  the  place.  The  house 
was  built  like  other  huts,  of^  loose  stones ;  but 
the  part  in  which  we  dined  and  slept  was  lined 
with  turf  and  wattled  with  twigs  which  kept  the 
earth  from  falling.  Near  it  was  a  garden  of 
turnips,  and  a  field  of  potatoea  It  stands  in  a 
glen- or  valley,  pleasantly  watered  by  a  winding 
iriver.  But  tois  country,  however  it  may  delight 
the  gazer  or  amuse  the  naturalist,  is  of  no  great 
advantage  to  its  owners.  Our  landlord  told  us 
of  a  gentleman  who  possesses  lands  eighteen 
Scotch  miles  in  I'engtn,  and  three  in  breadth ; 
a  space  containing  at  least  a  hundred  square 
English  miles.  He  has  raised  his  rents,  to  the 
danger  of  depopulating  his  farms,  and  he  fells  his 
timber,  and  by  exerting  every  art  of  augmen- 
tation, has  obtained  a  yearly  revenue  of  four 
hundred  pounds,  which  for  a  hundred  square 
miles  Is  three  halfpence  an  acre. 

Some  time  afler  dinner  we  were  suiprised  by 
the  entrance  of  a  young  woman,  not  melegant 
either  in  mien  or  dress,  who  asked  us  whethar 
we  would  have  tea.  We  found  that  she  was 
the  daughter  of  our  host,  and  desired  hor  W 
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it  Her  oonrenation,  like  her  appeer- 
anee,  was  g«ntle  and  pleasing.  We  knew  that 
the  girls  of  the  EQghlands  are  all  gentlewomen, 
and  treated  her  with  great  respect,  which  she 
reoeired  as  customary  and  due,  and  was  neither 
elated  by  it,  nor  confused,  but  repaid  my  ciyili- 
ties  without  embarrassment,  ana  told  me  how 
much  I  honoured  her  country  by  coming  to  sur- 
vey it. 

She  had  been  at  Inyemess  to  sain  the  com- 
mon female  qualifications,  and  had,  like  her 
lather,  the  English  pronunciation.  I  presented 
her  with  a  b<K>k,  which  I  happened  to  haye 
about  me,  and  should  not  be  pleased  to  think 
that  she  forgets  me. 

In  the  eyening  the  soldiers,  whom  we  had 
paMed  on  the  ro^  came  to  spend  at  our  inn  the 
little  money  that  we  had  ^yen  them.  They  had 
the  true  military  impatience  of  coin  in  their 
•  pockets,  and  haa  marched  at  least  six  miles  to 
find  the  drat  place  where  liquor  could  be  bought 
Haying  neyer  been  before  in  a  place  so  wild  and 
unfrequented,  I  was  glad  of  their  arriyal,  because 
1  knew  that  we  had  made  them  friends ;  and  to 
gain  still  more  of  their  good  will,  we  went  to 
Siem  where  they  were  carousing  in  the  bam,  and 
added  something  to  our  former  giil.  All  that  we 
gave  was  not  much,  but  it  detained  them  in  the 
bam,  either  merry  or  quarrelling,  the  whole 
night,  and  in  the  moraine  the^  went  back  to 
tiieir  work,  with  great  indignation  at  the  bad 
qualities  of  whiskey. 

We  had  gained  so  much  the  fayour  of  our 
host,  that,  w^en  we  left  his  bouse  in  the  morn- 
ing, he  walked  by  us  a  ^reat  way,  and  enter- 
tained us  with  conyersation  both  on  his  own 
oondition,  and  that  of  the  country.  His  life 
seemed  to  be  merely  pastoral,  except  that  he  dif- 
fered from  some  of  the  ancient  Nomades  in  hay- 
ing a  settled  dwelling.  His  wealth  consists  of 
one  hundred  sheep,  as  many  goats,  twelve  milk- 
oows,  and  twenty-eight  beeves  ready  for  the 
droyer. 

From  him  we  first  heard  of  the  general  dissa- 
tisfaction which  is  now  driving  the  Highlanders 
into  the  other  hemisphere ;  and  when  I  asked  him 
whether  they  would  stay  at  home,  if  they  were 
well  treated,  he  answered  with  indignation,  that 
no  man  willingly  left  his  native  country.  Of  the 
iSum,  which  he  himself  occupied,  the  rent  had,  in 
twenty-five  years,  been  advanced  from  five  to 
twenty  pounds,  which  he  found  himself  so  little 
able  to  pay,  that  he  would  be  glad  to  try  his  for- 
tune in  some  other  place.  Yet  he  owned  the 
nasonableness  of  raising  the  Highland  rents  in 
a  eertain  degree,  and  declared  himself  willing  to 
pay  ten  pounds  for  the  ground  which  he  had 
ibnnerly  had  for  five. 

^  Our  host,  haying  amused  us  fbr  a  time,  re* 
•igned  us  to  our  guides.  The  journey  o(  this 
day  was  long,  not  that  the  distance  was  great, 
but  that  the  way  was  diflUcult  We  were  now 
in  the  bosom  of  the  Highlands,  with  Aill  leisure 
to  contemplate  the  appearance  and  properties  of 
mountainous  regions,  such  as  have  been,  in 
many  countries,  the  last  shelters  of  national  dis- 
tress, and  are  every  where  the  scenes  of  adven- 
tures, stratagems,  surprises,  and  escapes. 

Mountainous  countries  are  not  passed  but 
with  difficulty,  not  merely  from  the  lal^our  of 
climbing ;  for  to  climb  is  not  always  necessary: 
bvibeeattse  thn  which  is  not  mountain  is  com* 


monly  bo^,  through  whieh  the  way  miHt  be 
picked  with  caution.  Where  there  are  hiJIs^ 
there  is  much  rain,  and  the  torrents  pouring 
down  into  the  intermediate  spaces,  seldom  find 
so  ready  an  outlet,  as  not  to  stagnate,  till  they 
have  broken  the  texture  of  the  ground. 

Of  the  hills,  which  our  journey  ofiered  to  the 
view  on  either  side,  we  did  not  take  the  haeht* 
nor  did  we  see  any  that  astonished  us  with  dmr 
loftineae.  Towaitis  the  summit  of  one,  there 
was  a  white  spot,  wluch  I  should  have  oiled  a 
naked  rock,  but  the  guides,  who  had  better  ma, 
and  were  acquainted  with  the  phenomena  or  the 
country,  declared  it  to  be  anew.  It  had  already 
lasted  to  the  end  of  August  and  was  likely  to 
maintain  its  contest  with  the  sun,  till  it  should  be 
reinforced  by  winter. 

The  height  of  mountains  pUloeophically  con- 
sidered, is  properly  computed  from  the  snrftoe 
of  the  next  sea ;  but  as  it  aflbcts  the  eye  or  ima- 
gination of  the  passenger,  as  it  makee  either  a 
spectacle  or  an  obstruction,  it  must  be  reckoned 
from  the  place  where  the  rise  begins  to  make  a 
considerable  angle  with  the  plain.  In  extensive 
continents  the  land  may,  by  gradual  elevation, 
attain  great  height,  witnout  any  other  appear- 
ance than  that  of  a  plane  gently  inclined,  and  if 
a  hill  placed  upon  such  raised  grouixl  be  de- 
scribed as  having  iu  altitude  equal  to  the  whole 
space  above  the  sea,  the  representation  will  be 
fallacious. 

These  mountains  may  be  properly  enoogh 
measured  from  the  inland  base ;  for  it  is  not 
much  above  the  sea.  As  we  advanced  at  even- 
ing towards  the  weetem  eoast,  I  did  not  observe 
the  declivity  to  be  greater  than  is  neoeaaary  fiir 
the  discharge  of  the  inland  waters. 

We  pasMd  many  rivers  and  riytdeta,  which 
commonly  ran  with  a  clear  (diallow  stream  over 
a  hard  pebbly  bottom.  These  cfaannela,  which 
seem  so  much  wider  than  ^kte  water  that  they 
convey  would  naturally  require,  are  formed  by 
the  violence  of  wintry  floods,  produced  by  the 
accumulation  of  innumerable  streams  th^iall  in 
rainy  weather  from  the  hills,  and  bursting  away 
with  resistless  impetuosity,  make  themaelyes  a 
passage  proportionate  to  their  mass. 

Sud  capricious  and  temporary  waters  cannot 
be  expected  to  produce  many  fi^  The  rapidity 
of  the  wintry  deluge  sweeps  them  away,  and 
the  scantiness  of  the  summer  stream  would  hardly 
sustain  them  above  the  ground.  This  is  the  rea- 
son why,  in  fhrding  the  northern  rivers,  nofishee 
are  seen,  as  in  England,  wandering  in  the  water. 

Of  the  hills  many  may  be  called,  with  Ho- 
mer's Ida,  abundant  in  springs,  but  few  can  de> 
serve  the  epithet  which  he  beetows  upon  Pelion, 
by  waving  their  leaves.  They  exhibit  yeir  little 
variety ;  being  almost  wholly  covered  with  dark 
heath,  and  even  that  seems  to  be  checked  in  its 
growth.  What  is  not  heath  is  nakedness,  a  lit- 
tle diversified  by  now  and  Aen  a  stream  rushing 
down  the  steep.  An  eye  aocustomed  to  flowery 
pastures  and  waving  harvests,  i» astonished  and 
repelled  by  this  wide  extent  of  hepeleas  sterility. 
Toe  appearance  is  that  of  matter  incapable  of 
form  or  usefulness,  dismissed  by  Nature  from 
her  care,  and  disinherited  of  her  favours,  left  in 
its  original  elemental  state,  or  quickened  only 
with  one  sullen  power  of  useless  ve^tation. 

It  will  ^wry  readily  occur,  thaftthis  uniformity 
of  bairenneaa  can  alfoid  very  little  amuiiemaiil 
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totbatwvtUcr;  thai  it  k  euyto  ait  at  iMMne 
•nd  oonceive  rocks,  and  heath,  and  water&lla ; 
and  that  these  journeys  are  useless  labours, 
which  neither  impregnate  the  inia^nation,  nor 
ealaige  the  understandiiijg.  It  is  true,  that  of 
far  the  greater  part  of  thmes,  we  must  content 
oursehres  with  such  knowledge  as  description 
may  exhibit,  or  analog  supply ;  but  it  is  true, 
likewise,  that  these  ideas  are  always  incom- 
plete, and  that,  at  least,  till  we  have  compared 
them  with  realities,  we  do  not  know  them  to  be 
just.  As  wa  see  more,  we  become  possessed  of 
more  certainties,  and  consequently  gain  more 
priodples  of  reasoning,  and  found  a  wider  basis 
of  analogy. 

Regions  mountainous  and  wild,  thinly  inha- 
lated,  and  Utile  cultivated,  make  a  great  part  of 
the  earth,  and  he  that  has  never  seen  them,  must 
live  unacquainted  with  much  of  the  fiioe  of  na^ 
ture,  and  with  one  of  the  great  scenes  of  human 
existence. 

As  the  day  advanced  towards  noon,  we  en- 
tared  a  narrow  vailev  not  very  flowery,  but 
aufficiently  verdant  bur  guides  told  us,  that 
the  horses  could  not  travel  all  day  without  rest 
or  meat,  and  entreated  us  to  stop  here,  because 
no  grass  would  be  found  in  any  other  place. 
The  request  was  reasonable,  and  the  argument 
cogent.  We  therefore  willingly  dismounted, 
aod  diverted  ourselves  as  the  place  gave  us  op- 
portunity. 

I  sat  down  on  a  bank,  such  as  a  writer  of 
romance  might  have  delighted  to  feign.  I  had, 
indeed,  no  trees  to  whisper  over  my  head,  but  a 
olear  rivulet  streamed  at  my  feet.  The  day 
was  cahn,  the  air  was  soft,  and  all  was  rudeness, 
silence,  and  solitude.  Before  me,  and  on  either 
aide,  were  hifrh  hills,  which,  by  hindering  the 
eye  from  ran^ng,  forced  the  mind  to  find  enter- 
tainment for  itself.  Whether  I  spent  the  hour 
well  I  know  not;  for  here  I  first  conceived  the 
thought  of  this  narration. 

We  were  in  this  place  at  ease  and  by  choice, 
and  had^no  evils  to  shffer  or  to  fear;  yet  the 
imaginations  excited  by  the  view  of  an  unxnown 
and  uniravelled  wilderness  are  not  such  as  arise 
in  the  artificial  solitude  of  parks  and  gardens,  a 
flattering  notion  of  self-suniciency,  a  placid  in- 
dulgence ef  voluntary  delusions,  a  secure  ex- 
pansion of  the  fancy,  or  a  cool  concentration  of 
the  mental  powers.  The  phantoms  which  haunt 
a  desert  are  want,  and  misery,  and  danger ;  the 
evile  of  dereliction  rush  upon  the  thoughts ;  man* 
is  made  unwillingly  acquainted  with  his  own 
weakness,  and  meditation  shows  him  only  how 
little  he  can  sustain,  and  how  little  he  can  per- 
form. There  were  no  traces  of  inhabitants, 
except  perhaps  a  rude  pile  of  clods  called  a 
flummer-hnt,  in  which  a  herdsman  had  rested  in 
the  favourable  seasons.  Whoever  had  been  in 
the  place  where  I  then  sat,  unprovided  with  pro- 
visions, and  ignorant  of  the  country,  might,  at 
least  before  the  roads  were  made,  have  wandered 
among  tlie  rocks,  till  he  had  perished  with  haid- 
ship,  before  he  could  have  found  either  food  or 
shelter.  Yet  what  are  these  hillocks  to  the 
ridges  of  Taurus,  or  these  spots  of  wilderness  to 
the  deserts  of  America? 

It  was  not  long  before  we  were  invited  to 
mount,  and  continued  our  journey  along  the 
side  of  a  lough,  kept  full  by  many  streams,  which 
with  more  or  less  rapidity  and  noise  cromed  the 


road  from  the  hilla  on  the  other  hand.  Hwaa 
currents,  in  their  dhniniahed  state,  after  several 
dry  months,  afford,  to  one  who  has  always  lived 
in  level  countries,  an  unusual  and  delightful 
spectacle;  but  in  the  rainy  season,  such  as 
every  winter  may  be  expected  to  bring,  must 

rrecipitate  an  impetuous  and  tremendous  flood, 
suppose  the  way  by  which  we  went  is  at  this 
time  unpassable. 

OLEN8BEAL8. 

The  lough  at  last  enfled  in  a  river  broad  and 
shallow  like  the  rest,  but  that  it  may  be  passed 
when  it  is  deeper,  there  is  a  bridge  over  it  Be- 
yond it  is  a  valley  called  Glensheals,  inhabited 
by  the  clan  of  Macrae.  Here  we  found  a  village 
called  Auknasheals,  consisting  of  many  huts, 
perhaps  twenty,  built  all  of  diy-stoie,  that  is^ 
stones  piled  up  without  mortar. 

We  had,  b  v  the  direction  of  the  officers  at  Fort 
Augustus,  taken  bread  for  ourselves,  and  to- 
bacco for  those  Highlanders  who  might  show  us 
any  kindness.  We  were  now  at  a  place  where 
we  could  obtain  milk,  but  must  have  wanted 
bread  if  we  had  not  brought  it  The  people  of 
this  valley  did  not  appear  to  know  any  English, 
and  our  guides  now  became  doubly  necessary  aa 
interpreters.  A  woman,  whose  hut  was  distill 
guished  by  greater  spaciousness  and  better  ai^ 
chitecture,  brou^t  out  some  pails  of  milk.  The 
villagers  gathered  about  us  in  considerable  num- 
bers, I  believe,  without  any  evil  intention,  but 
with  a  very  savage  wildness  of  aspect  and  man- 
ner. When  our  meal  was  over,  Mr.  Boswell 
sliced  the  bread,  and  divided  it  amongst  them, 
as  he  supposed  them  never  to  have  tasted  a 
wheaten  loaf  before.     He  then  gave  them  little 

Sieces  of  twisted  tobacco,  and  among  the  chil- 
ren  we  distributed  a  small  handful  of  halfpence, 
which  they  received  with  great  eagerness.  Yet 
I  have  been  since  told,  that  the  people  of  that 
valley  are  not  indigent;  and  when  we  mentioned 
them  afterwards  as  needy  and  pitiable,  a  High- 
land lady  let  us  know,  that  we  might  spare  our 
commiseration;  for  the  dame  whose  milk  we 
drank,  had  jMobably  more  than  a  dozen  milk- 
cows.  She  seemed  unwilling  to  take  any  price, 
but  being  pressed  to  make  a  demand,  at  last 
named  a  shilling.  Honesty  is  not  greater,  where 
elegance  is  less.  One  of  the  by-standers,  as  wa 
were  told  afterwards,  advised  her  to  ask  more, 
but  she  said  a  shilling  was  enough.  We  gave 
her  half-a^crown»  ana  I  hope  got  some  credit  by 
our  behaviour:  for  the  company  said,  if  our 
interpreters  did  not  flatter  us,  that  they  had  not 
seen  such  a  day  since  the  old  laird  of  Macleod 
passed  through  their  country. 

The  Macraes,  as  we  heard  afterwards  in  the 
Hebrides,  were  orimnally  an  indigent  and  sub- 
ordinate clan,  and  having  no  &nns  nor  stock, 
were  in  great  numbers  servants  to  the  Maclel- 
lana,  who,  in  the  war  of  Charles  the  First,  took 
arms  at  the  call  of  the  heroic  Montrose,  and 
were,  in  one  of  his  battles,  almost  all  destroyed* 
The  women  that  were  left  at  home,  being  thus 
deprived  of  their  husbands,  like  the  Scythiar 
ladies  of  old,  married  their  servants,  and  tho 
Macraes  became  a  considerable  race. 

THE  HIGHLANDS. 

As  we  continued  our  journey,  we  were  at 
leisure  to  extend  our  speculattona,  and  to  ipvea. 
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tigale  the  reason  of  those  peenfiurities  by  whidi 
such  rug^d  re^ons  as  these  before  us  are  ge- 
nerally distinguished. 

Mountainous  countries  commonly  contain  the 
original,  at  least  the  oldest,  race  oi  inhabitants, 
for  they  are  not  easily  conquered,  because  they 
must  be  entered  by  narrow  ways,  exposed  to 
erery  power  of  mischief  from  those  that  occupy 
the  heights ;  and  every  new  ridge  is  a  new  for- 
tress, where  the  defendants  have  again  the  same 
advantages.  If  the  assailants  either  force  the 
strait,  or  storm  the  summit,  they  gain  only  so 
much  |:round;  their  enemies  are  fled  to  take 
possession  of  the  next  rock,  and  the  pursuers 
stand  at  gaze,  knowing  neither  where  the  ways 
of  escape  wind  among  the  sleeps,  nor  where  the 
bog  has  firmness  to  sustain  them :  besides  that, 
mountaineers  have  an  agility  in  climbing  and 
descendinj^,  distinct  from  strength  or  courage, 
and  attainable  only  by  use. 

If  the  war  be  not  soon  concluded,  the  invaders 
•re  dislodj^ed  by  hunger ;  for  in  tliose  anxious 
and  toilsome  marches,  provisions  cannot  easily 
be  carried,  and  are  never  to  be  found.  I'hc 
wealth  of  mountiins  is  cattle,  which,  while  tlu: 
men  stand  in  the  passes  the  women  drive  away. 
Such  lands  at  last  cannot  repay  the  expense  of 
conquest,  and  therefore,  perhaps,  have  not  been 
so  often  invaded  by  the  mere  ambition  of  domi- 
nion, as  by  resentment  of  robberies  and  insults, 
or  the  desire  of  enjoying  in  security  the  more 
(ruitful  provinces. 

As  mountaineers  are  long  before  they  are  con- 
quered, they  are  likewise  long  before  they  are 
civilized.  Men  are  softened  by  intercourse  mu- 
tually profitable,  and  instructed  by  comparing 
their  own  notions  with  those  of  others.  Thus 
Caesar  found  the  mariume  parts  of  Britain  made 
less  barbarous  by  their  commerce  with  the  Gauls. 
Into  a  barren  and  rough  tract  no  stranger  is 
brought  either  by  the  hope  of  gain  or  of  pleasure. 
The  inhabitants  having  neither  commodities  for 
sale,  nor  money  for  purchase,  seldom  visit  more 
polished  places ;  or  it  they  do  visit  them,  seldom 
return. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  by  conquest,  inter- 
mixture or  gradual  refinement,  the  cultivated 
parts  of  a  country  change  their  language.  The 
mountaineers  then  become  a  distinct  nation,  cut 
off  by  dissimilitude  of  speech  from  conversation 
with  their  neighbours.  Thus  in  Biscay,  the 
original  Cantabrian,  and  in  Dalecarlia,  the  old 
Swedish,  still  subsists.  Thus  Wales  and  the 
Highlands  speak  the  tongue  of  the  first  inhabi- 
tants of  Britain,  while  the  other  parts  have  re- 
ceived first  the  Saxon,  and  in  some  degree  after- 
wards the  French,  and  then  formed  a  third  lan- 
guage between  them. 

That  the  primitive  manners  are  continued 
where  the  primitive  language  is  spoken,  no  na- 
tion will  desire  me  to  suppose,  for  the  manners 
of  mountaineers  are  commonly  savage,  but  they 
are  rather  produced  by  their  situation  than  de- 
rived from  their  ancestors. 

Such  seems  to  be  the  disposition  of  man,  that 
whatever  makes  a  distinction  produces  rivalry. 
England,  before  other  causes  of  enmity  were 
found,  was  disturbed  for  some  centuries  by  the 
contests  of  the  northern  and  southern  counties ; 
BO  that  at  Oxford  the  peace  of  study  could  for  a 
long  time  be  preserved  only  by  choosing  an- 
aiuQly  <me  of  the  proctors  from  ea^h  side  oi  the  | 


Trent    A  tmct  intenectad  by  mtaxynigm  «r 
mountains  naturally  divides  its  inhabitants  into 
petty  nations,  which  are  made,  by  a  thonsanrf 
causes,  enemies  to  each  other.    Each  will  exalt 
its  own  chiefs,  each  will  boast  the  valour  of  its 
men,  or  the  beauty  of  its  women,  and  evesy 
claim  of  superiority  irritates  competition ;  injo- 
ries  will  sometimes  be  done,  and   be  morem- 
juriously  defended ;  retaliation  will  aoaietbnes 
be  attempted,  and  the  debt  exacted  with  loo 
much  interest 

In  the  Highlands  it  was  a  law,  that  if  a  rob- 
ber was  sheltered  from  justice,  any  naan  of  tiie 
same  clan  might  be  taken  in  his  plaoeu  This 
was  a  kind  of  irregular  justice,  which,  though 
necessary  in  savage  times,  ooald  hardly  fiul  to 
end  in  a  fend ;  and  a  feud  once  kindled  among 
an  idle  people,  with  no  variety  of  pursuits  to 
divert  their  thoughts,  burnt  on  for  ages,  either 
sullenly  glowing  in  secret  mischief^  or  openly 
blazing  into  public  violence.  Of  the  efieets  of 
this  violent  judicature,  there  are  not  waning 
memorials.  The  cave  is  now  to  be  seen,  lo- 
which  one  of  the  Campbells,  who  had  injured 
the  Macdonalds,  retirea  with  a  body  of  his  own 
clan.  The  Macdonalds  required  the  ofiender, 
and  being  refused,  made  a  fire  at  the  month  of 
the  cave,  by  which  he  and  his  adherents  wen 
sufifbcatcd  together. 

Mountaineers  are  wariike,  because  bytbair 
feuds  and  competitions  they  consider  thenucifes 
as  surrounded  with  enemies,  and  are  aliray» 
prepared  to  repel  incursions,  or  to  make  tfaenk. 
Like  the  Greeks  in  their  unpolished  state,  de- 
scribed by  Thncydides,  the  Highlanders,  till' 
latdy,  went  always  armed,  and  carried  tbor 
weapons  to  visits,  and  to  church. 

Mountaineers  are  thievish,  because  they  are- 
poor,  and  having  neither  manufactures  nor  caiD- 
merce,  can  grow  richer  only  by  robbery.  They 
regularly  plunder  their  neighbours,  for  thev 
neighbours  are  commonly  their  enemies;  and* 
having  lost  that  reverence  for  property  by  which 
the  oi^er  of  civil  life  is  preserved,  aoon^ooaskier 
all  as  enemies  whom  they  do  not  reckon  a» 
friends,  and  think  themselves  ticensed  to  invade 
whatever  they  are  not  obliged  to  protect. 

By  a  strict  administration  of  the  laws,  SDce- 
the  laws  have  been  introduced  into  the  High 
lands,  this  disposition  to  thievery  is  very  muck 
repressed.  Thirty  years  ago  no  herd  had  ever 
been  conducted  through  the  mountains  withoat 
paying  tribute  in  the  night  to  some  of  the  elans ; 
but  cattle  are  now  driven,  and  passeogeis  trately. 
without  danger,  fear,  or  molestation. 

Among  a  warlike  people,  the  quality  of  hi^^ 
est  esteem  is  personal  courage,  ana  with  the 
ostentatious  display  of  courage  are  doeely  con^ 
nected  promptitude  of  ofifence,  and  quickness  of 
resentment  The  Highlanders,  before  tbsy 
were  disarmed,  were  so  addicted  to  qnanel^ 
that  the  boys  used  to  follow  any  puiuic  pro* 
cession  or  ceremony,  however  festive  or  bow^ 
ever  solemn,  in  expectation  of  the  battle^  wfaidfr 
was  sure  to  happen  before  the  <x>mpany  dis- 
persed. 

Mountainous  regions  are  sometimes  so  remots 
from  the  seat  of  government,  and  so  difficult  oT 
access,  that  they  are  very  little  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  soverei^,  or  within  the  reach  of 
national  justice.  Law  is  nothing  without  power; 
and  the  sentence  of  a  distant  oouit  oonldnot  bt 
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mnly  axeeulod,  not  peilmpa  very  safely  pronnil- 
^tea,  among  men,  tgnorautly  proud  and  habitu- 
ally violent,  unconne^ed  with  the  general  system, 
and  accustomed  to  reverence  only  their  own  lords. 
It  has  therefore  been  necessary  to  erect  many 
particular  jurisdictions,  and  commit  the  punish- 
ment of  cnmes,  and  the  decision  of  riffht,  to  the 
proprietors  of  the  country  who  could  enforce 
their  own  decrees.  It  immediately  appears  that 
such  iudffes  will  be  often  ignorant,  and  often 
partiBi ;  bat  in  the  immaturity  of  political  esta- 
'lilirimients  no  better  expedient  could  be  found. 
As  ^▼eminent  adTances  towards  perfection, 
provmcial  judicature  is  perhaps  in  every  empire 
^^radually  abolished. 

Those  who  had  thus  the  dispensation  of  law, 
"Were  by  consequence  themselves  lawless.  Thdr 
"vaasals  had  no  shelter  from  outrages  and  op- 
pressions ;  but  were  condemned  to  endure  witn- 
out  resistance,  the  caprices  of  wantonness  and 
"the  rage  of  cruelty. 

In  the  Highlands,  some  great  lords  hod  an 
hereditary  jurisdiction  over  counties ;  and  some 
•^Uueftains  over  their  own  lands;  till  the  final 
conquest  of  the  Highlands  afibrded  an  opportu- 
nity of  crushing  all  the  local  courts,  and  of  ez- 
*tending  the  general  benefits  of  equal  law  to  the 
low  and  the  high  in  the  deepest  recesses,  and 
•obscurest  comers. 

While  the  chiefs  had  this  resemblance  of 
royalty,  they  had  little  inclination  to  appeal,  on 
■any  question,  to  superior  judicatures.  A  claim 
of  lands  between  two  powerful  lairds  was  de- 
cided like  a  contest  for  dominion  between  sove- 
reign powers.  They  drew  their  forces  into 
the  field,  and  right  attended  on  the  strongest 
This  was  in  ruder  times  the  common  practice, 
"which  the  kings  of  Scotland  could  seldom  control. 

Even  so  lately  as  in  the  last  years  of  king 
Wilham  a  battle  was  fought  at  Mull  Roy,  on  a 
plain  a  few  miles  to  the  south  of  Inverness,  be- 
tween the  dans  of  Mackintosh  and  Macdonald 
of  Keppoch.  Colonel  Macdonald,  the  head  of 
a  small  clan,  refused  to  pay  the  dues  demanded 
from  him  bj  Mackintosti,  as  his  superior  lord. 
They  disdained  the  interposition  of  judges  and 
laws,  and  calling  each  his  followers  to  maintain 
the  disrnity  of  the  clan,  fought  a  formal  battle, 
in  which  several  considerable  men  fell  on  the 
flide  of  Mackintosh,  witiiout  a  complete  victory 
to  either.  This  is  said  to  have  been  the  lant 
open  war  made  between  the  clans  by  their  own 
authority. 

The  lliffhland  lords  made  treaties,  and  formed 
alliances,  of  which  some  traces  may  still  be 
found,  and  some  consequences  still  remain  as 
lasting  evidences  of  petty  legality.  The  term^ 
of  one  of  these  confedemcies,  were,  that  each 
should  support  the  other  in  the  right,  or  in  the 
wrong,  except  against  the  king. 

The  inhabitants  of  mountains  form  distinct 
races,  and  are  careful  to  preserve  their  genea- 
logies. Men  in  a  small  district  necessarily 
mingled  blood  by  intermarriages,  and  combine 
at  last  into  one  family,  with  a  common  interest 
in  the  honour  and  disgrace  of  every  individual. 
Then  begins  that  union  of  afi(>ctions,  and  co- 
operation of  endeavours,  that  constitute  a  clan. 
They  who  consider  themsolvps  as  ennobled  by 
their  family,  will  think  hijrhly  of  their  pro£r<v 
nitors ;  and  they  who  through  successive  genc- 
rakMHUi  live  always  together  in  the  same  j^ace, 


will  preserve  local  etories  and  hereditary  pxem- 
dices.  Thus  every  Highlander  can  talk  of  nie 
ancestors,  and  recount  the  outrages  which  they 
suffered  from  the  wicked  inhabitants  of  the  next 
valley. 

Such  are  the  effects  of  habitation  among 
mountains,  and  such  were  the  qualities  of  the 
Highlanders,  while  their  rocks  secluded  them 
from  the  rest  of  mankind,  and  kept  them  an 
unaltered  and  discriminated  race.  They  are  now 
losing  their  distinction,  and  hastening  to  mingle 
with  the  general  community. 

GLENELO. 

We  left  Auknashcals  and  the  Macraes  in  the 
ailcmoon,  and  in  the  evening  came  to  Ratiken^ 
a  high  hill  on  which  a  road  is  cut,  but  so  steep 
and  narrow  that  it  is  very  difficult.  There  IB 
now  a  design  of  making  another  way  round  the 
bottom.  iJpon  one  of  tiic  precipices,  my  hors^ 
weary  with  the  steepness  of  the  rise',  staggered 
a  little,  and  I  called  in  haste  to  the  Highlander 
to  bold  him.  This  was  the  only  moment  of  my 
journey  in  which  I  thought  myself  endangered. 

Having  surmounted  the  hill  at  last,  we  were 
told,  that  at  Glenelg,  on  the  seaside,  we  should 
com<!  to  a  house  of  lime  and  slate  and  glass. 
This  image  of  magnificence  raised  our  expects^ 
tion.  At  last  we  came  to  our  iim,  weary  and 
peevish,  and  began  to  inquire  for  meat  and  beds. 

Of  the  provisions  the  negative  catalogue  waa 
very  copious.  Here  was  no  meat,  no  milk,  no 
bread,  no  eggs,  no  wine.  We  did  not  express 
much  satisfaction.  Here,  however,  we  were  to 
stay.  Whiskey  wc  might  have,  and  1  believe  at 
last  they  caught  a  fowland  killed  it  We  hod 
some  bread,  and  with  that  we  prepared  ourselves 
to  be  contented,  wlien  we  had  a  very  eminent 
proof  of  Highland  hoepitahty.  Along  some 
miles  of  the  way,  in  the  evening,  a  gentieman*8 
servant  had  kept  us  company  on  foot  with  very 
little  notice  on  our  pait  He  left  us  near 
Glenelg,  and  we  thougnt  on  him  no  more  till  he 
came  to  us  again  in  about  two  hours,  with  a 
present  from  his  master  of  rum  and  sugor.  The 
man  had  mentioned  his  company,  and  the  gen- 
tleman, whose  name  I  think  is  Gordon,  well 
knowing  the  penury  of  the  place,  had  this  atten« 
tion  to  two  men,  whose  names  perhaps  he  had 
not  heard,  by  whom  his  kindness  was  not  likelv 
to  be  ever  repaid,  and  who  could  be  recommend- 
ed to  him  only  by  their  necessities. 

AVe  wore  now  to  examine  our  lodging.  Out 
of  one  of  the  beds  on  which  wc  were  to  repose, 
started  up,  at  our  entrance,  a  man  black  as  m 
Cyclops  from  the  forge.  Other  circumstances 
of  no  el(  nrant  recital  concurred  to  disgust  us* 
We  had  been  fiii'litec^  by  a  lady  at  l.,dinburgh. 
with  discouraging  representations  of  Highland 
lodgings.  Sleep,  however,  was  necessary.  Our 
Hiirhlanders  had  at  last  found  some  hay,  with 
which  the  inn  could  not  supply  them.  I  directed 
them  to  bring  a  bundle  into  the  room,  and  slept 
upon  it  in  my  riding  coat  Mr.  Boswell  being 
more  delicate,  laid  himself  sheets,  with  hay  over 
and  under  him,  and  lay  in  linen  like  a  gentle* 


man. 


SKY.    ARMIDEL. 


In  the  morning,  September  the  twentieth,  we 
found  ourselves  on  the  edge  of  the  sea.  Having 
procured  a  boat,  we  dismissed  our  highlandors, 
whom  I  would  recommend  to  the  service  of  on) 
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ftttare  travellera,  and  were  ferried  orer  to  the  I 
isle  of  Sky.  We  landed  at  Armidd,  where  we 
were  met  on  the  sande  by  Sir  Alexander  Mac- 
donald,  who  was  at  that  time  there  with  his 
lad^,  preparing  to  leave  the  island  and  reside  at 
iCdmbarffh. 

Armioel  is  a  nee^  house,  built  where  the  Mac- 
donalds  had  once  a  seat,  which  was  bamt  in 
the  commotions  that  followed  the  Revolution. 
The  walled  orchard,  which  belonged  to  the 
£>rmer  house,  still  remains.  It  is  well  shaded 
by  tall  ash-trees,  of  a  species,  as  Mr.  James  the 
fossilist  informed  me,  uncommonly  valuable. 
This  plantation  is  very  properiy  mentioned  by 
Dr.  Campbell,  in  his  new  account  of  the  state 
of  Britain,  and  deserves  attention ;  because  it 
proves  that  the  present  nakedness  of  the  He- 
brides is  not  wholly  the  fault  of  nature. 

As  we  sat  at  Sir  Alexander's  table,  we  were 
entertained,  according  to  the  ancient  usage  of 
the  north,  with  the  melody  of  the  ba^ipe. 
Every  thing  in  those  countnes  has  its  history. 
As  the  bagpiper  was  playing,  an  elderly  gentle- 
man informed  us,  that  in  some  remote  time,  the 
Macdonalds  of  Glengary  having  been  injured, 
or  offended,  by  the  inhabitants  of  Cullode^  and 
resolving  to  have  justice  or  vengeance,  came  to 
CuUoden  on  a  Sunday,  where,  finding  their  ene- 
mies at  worship,  they  shut  them  up  in  the  church, 
which  they  set  on  fire :  and  this,  said  he,  is  the 
tune  which  the  piper  played  while  they  were 
burning. 

Narrations  like  this,  however  uncertain,  de- 
serve the  notice  of  a  traveller,  because  they  are 
the  only  records  of  a  nation  that  has  no  histo- 
rians, and  afibrd  the  most  genuine  representa- 
tion of  the  life  and  character  of  the  ancient 
Highlanders. 

Under  the  denomination  of  Highlander,  are 
comprehended  in  Scotland  all  that  now  speak 
the  Erse  language,  or  retain  the  primitive  man- 
ners, whether  they  live  among  the  mountains  or 
in  the  islands ;  and  in  that  sense  I  use  the  name, 
when  there  is  not  some  apparent  reason  for 
making  a  distinction. 

In  Sky  I  first  observed  the  use  of  brogues,  a 
kind  of  artless  shoes,  stitched  with  thongs  so 
loosely,  that  though  they  defend  the  foot  from 
stones,  they  do  not  ex<dude  water.  Brogues 
were  formerly  made  of  raw  hides,  with  the  hair 
inwards,  and  such  are  perhaps  still  used  in  rude 
and  remote  parts :  bat  they  are  said  not  to  last 
above  t«ro  days.  Where  life  is  somewhat  im- 
proved, they  are  now  made  of  leather  tanned 
with  oak-bark,  as  in  other  places,  or  with  the 
bark  of  biroh,  or  roots  of  tormentil,  a  substance 
recommended  in  defect  of  bark,  about  forty  years 
ago,  to  the  Irish  tanners,  by  one  to  whom  the 
parliament  of  that  kingdom  voted  a  reward. 
The  leather  of  Sky  is  not  completely  penetrated 
by  vegetable  matter,  and  theretbre  cannot  be 
very  durable. 

My  inquiries  about  brogues  gave  me  an  early 
specimen  of  Highland  information.  One  day  1 
was  told,  that  to  make  brogues  was  a  domestic 
art,  which  every  man  practised  for  himself^  and 
that  a  pair  of  brogues  xvas  the  work  of  an  hour. 
I  supposed  that  the  husband  made  brogues  as 
the  wife  made  an  apron,  till  next  day  it  was  told 
me,  tiiat  a  brogue-maker  was  a  trade,  and  that 
a  pair  would  cost  half-Srcrown.  It  will  easily 
oocur  that  these  repreaentations  may  both  be 


true,  and  that.  In  some  plaoes,  men  may  bay 
them,  and  in  others  make  them  for  themaiehnBB ; 
but  I  had  both  the  aoooonts  in  the  m 
within  two  days. 

Many  of  my  subsequent  inqairies  upon  n 
interesting  topics  ended  in  the  like  unoeitainty. 
He  that  travels  in  the  Hiefalands  ma^  eaoly  sBti»> 
rate  his  soul  with  intelligence,  ir  he  Witt  ae> 
quiesoe  in  the  fint  account.  The  Hig^ikiider 
gives  to  every  question  an  answer  so  pronqit  aod 
peremptory,  that  skepticism  itself  10  dared  imo 
silence,  and  the  mind  sinks  before  the  bold  re- 
porter in  unresisting  credality ;.  but  if  a  tcoaad 
question  be  ventured^  it. breaks  the  enchanuneot; 
for  it  is  immediately  discovered,  that  what  wss 
told  so  confidently  was  told  at  hazard,  and  that 
such  fearlessness  of  assertion  waa  either  the 
sport  of  negligence^  or  the  refnge  of  igno- 
rance. 

If  individuals  are  thus  at  variance  with  them- 
selves, it  can  be  no  wonder  that  the  aeooonu  of 
different  men  are  contradictory.  The  traditions 
of  an  ignorant  and  savage  people  haye  been  for 
a^es  negligently  heard,  and  unskilfully  related. 
Distant  events  must  have  been  mingled  togethei^ 
and  the  actions  of  one  man  ^iven  to  another. 
These,  however,  are  deficiencies  in  story,  for 
which  no  man  is  now  to  be  censored.  It  wen 
enough,  if  what  there  is  yet  opportunity  of  exa- 
mining were  accurately  inspected  and  kstlvie' 
presented ;  but  such  is  the  laxity  of  Higfaiand 
conversation,  that  the  inquirer  is  kept  in  001^ 
nual  suspense,  and,  by  a  kind  of  intellectual  re- 
trogradation,  knows  less  as  he  hears  more. 

In  the  islands  the  plaid  is  rarely  worn.  The 
law  by  which  the  Highlanders  have  been  obliged 
to  change  the  form  of  their  dress,  has,  in  all  the 
places  uiat  we  have  visited,  been  oniversally 
obeyed.  I  have  seen  only  one  gentleman  com- 
pletely clothed  in  the  ancient  habit,  and  by  him 
It  was  worn  only  occasionally  and  wantonly. 
The  common  people  do  not  think  themselves 
under  any  legal  necessity  of  having  coats ;  for 
they  say  that  the  law  against  plaids  was  made 
by  Lora  Hardwicke,  and  was  m  force  only  for 
his  life :  but  the  same  fmverty  thai  made  ii  thai 
difficult  for  them  to  change  their  clothing,  hindera 
them  now  from  changing  it  again. 

The  fiUibeg,  or  lower  garment,  is  still  very 
common,  and  the  bonnet  umost  univenaJ ;  but 
their  attire  w  such  as  produces,  in  a  snfficienC 
degree,  the  effect  intended  by  the  law,  of  abolish- 
ing the  dissimilitude  of  appearance  between  the 
Highlanders  and  the  other  inhabitants  of  Britain ; 
and,  if  dress  be  supposed  to  have  much  in- 
fluence, facilitates  their  coalition  with  dieir  fel- 
low-subjects. 

What  we  have  long  used,  we  natarally  Uke; 
and  therefore  the  Highlanders  were  unwilling  to 
lay  aside  their  plaid,  which  yet  to  an  unpreju- 
diced spectator  must  appear  an  incoramodioas 
and  cumbersome  dress;  for  hanging  loose  upon 
the  body,  it  must  flutter  in  a  quick  motion,  or 
require  one  of  the  hands  to  keep  it  dose.  The 
B.omans  always  laid  aside  the  gown  when  thef 
had  any  thing  to  do.  It  was  a  dresa  so  unsait- 
able  to  war,  that  the  same  word  which  signified 
a  gown,  signified  peace.  The  chief  use  of  a  plaid 
seems  to  be  this,  that  they  could  commodioosiy 
wrap  themselves  in  it  when  they  were  obliged  to 
sleep  without  a  better  cover. 

In  our  passage  from  Scotland  to  Sky, 
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wet  for  the  first  time  with  a  shower.  This  was 
the  beginning  of  the  Highland  winter,  after 
which  we  were  told  that  a  sc^ccession  of  three 
dry  days  was  not  to  be  eipecied  for  many 
months.  The  winter  of  the  Hebrides  consists  of 
httle  more  than  rain  and  wind.  As  they  are  sur- 
rounded by  an  ocean  never  frozen,  tbe  blasts  that 
oome  to  them  over  the  water,  are  too  much  soft- 
ened to  have  the  power  of  congelation.  The 
salt  loughs,  or  inlets  of  the  sea,  which  shoot  very 
fkr  into  the  island,  never  have  any  ice  upon  them, 
and  the  pools  of  fresh  water  will  never  bear  the 
walker.  The  snow  that  sometimes  falls,  is  soon 
dissolved  by  the  air,  or  the  rain. 

This  is  not  the  description  of  a  cruel  climate, 
yet  the  dark  months  are  here  a  time  of  great  dis- 
tress; because  the  summer  can  do  little  more 
than  feed  itself,  and  winter  comes  with  its  cold 
and  its  scarcity  npon  &milies  very  slenderly  pro- 
vided. 

COBUTACHAN  IN  SKY. 

The  third  or  fourth  day  after  our  arrival  at 
Armidel,  brought  us  an  invitation  to  the  isle  of 
Raasay,  which  lies  east  of  Sky.  It  is  incredible 
how  soon  the  account  of  any  event  is  propagated 
in  these  narrow  countries  by  the  love  of  talk, 
which  much  leisure  produces,  and  the  relief  given 
to  the  mind  in  the  penury  of  insular  conversation 
bv  a  new  topic  The  arrival  of  strangers  at  a 
place  so  rarely  visited,  excites  rumour,  and 
quickens  curiosity.  I  know  not  whether  we 
touched  at  any  comer,  where  fame  had  not 
cdready  i>repared  us  a  reception. 

To  gain  a  conunodioas  passage  to  Raasav,  it 
was  lieoessary  to  pass  over  a  laiee.part  of  oky. 
We  were  furnished  therefore  wiOi  norses  and  a 
guide.  In  the  islands  there  are  no  roads,  nor  any 
marks  by  which  a  stranger  may  find  his  way. 
The  horseman  has  always  at. his  side  a  native  of 
the  place,  who,  by  pursuing  game,  or  tending 
cattle,  or  being  often  employra  in  messages  or 
conduct,  has  learned  where  the  ridge  of  the  hill 
has  breadth  sufficient  to  allow  a  horse  and  his 
rider  a  passage,  and  where  the  moss  or  bog  is 
hard  enough  to  bear  them.  The  bogs  are  avoided 
as  toilsome  at  least,  if  not  unsafe,  and  therefore 
the  journey  is  made  generally  from  precipice  to 

Erecipice;   from  which  if  the  eye  ventures  to 
K)k  down,   it  sees  below  a  gloomy  cavity, 
whence  the  rush  of  water  is  sometimes  neard. 

But  there  seems  to  be  in  all  this  more  alarm 
than  danger.  The  Highlander  walks  carefully 
before,  and  the  horse  accustomed  to  the  ground, 
follows  him  with  little  deviation.  Sometimes 
the  hill  is  too  steep  for  the  horseman  to  keep  his 
seat,  and  sometimes  the  moss  is  too  tremulous 
to  bear  the  double  weight  of  horse  and  man.  The 
rider  then  dismounts,  and  all  shift  as  they  can. 

Journeys  made  in  this  manner  are  rather  tedi- 
ous than  long.  A  very  few  miles  require  several 
hours.  From  Armidel  we  came  at  night  to  Coria^ 
taehan,  a  house  very  pleasantly  situated  between 
two  brooks,  with  one  of  the  highest  hills  of  the 
island  behind  iu  It  is  the  residence  of  Mr.  Mao- 
kinnon,  by  whom  we  were  treated  with  very 
liberal  hospitality,  among  a  more  numerous  and 
elegant  company  than  it  could  have  been  sup- 
poMd  easy  to  collect. 

The  hiU  behind  the  house  we  did  not  climb. 
The  weather  was  rough,  and  the  height  and 
■toepness  discouraged  us.    We  were  told  that 
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there  is  a  caini  upon  it.  A  oairn  is  a  heap  of 
stones  thrown  upon  the  grave  of  one  eminent  for 
dijpiity  of  birth,  or  splendour  of  acbievemente^ 
It  is  said,  that  by  digging,  an  urn  is  always  found 
under  these  cairns;  they  must  therefore  have 
been  thus  piled  by  a  people  whose  custom  was 
to  bum  the  dead.  To  pile  stones  is,  I  believe,  a 
northern  custom,  and  to  bum  tbe  body  was  the 
Roman  practice ;  nor  do  I  know  when  it  was 
that  these  two  acts  of  sepulture  were  united. 

The  weather  was  next  day  too  violent  for  the 
continuation  of  our  journey ;  but  we  had  no  rea- 
son to  complain  of  the  interruption.  We  saw  in 
every  place,  what  we  chieily  desired  to  know, 
the  manners  of  the  people.  We  had  company, 
and  if  we  had  chosen  retirement,  we  might  have 
had  books. 

I  never  was  in  an^  house  of  the  islands  where 
I  did  not  find  books  in  more  lanfu&ges  than  one, 
if  I  stayed  long  enough  to  want  uiem,  except  one 
from  which  the  family  was  removed*  Literature 
is  not  neglected  by  the  higher  rank  of  the  Hebri- 
dians. 

It  need  not,  I  suppose,  be  mentioned,  that  in 
countries  so  little  frequented  as  the  islands,  there 
are  no  houses  where  travellers  are  entertained 
for  money.  He  that  wanders  about  these  wilds, 
either  procures  recommendations  to  those  whose 
habitations  lie  near  his  way,  or  when  night  and 
weariness  come  upon  him,  takes  the  chance  erf 
geneml  hospitality.  If  he  finds  only  a  cottaee, 
he  can  expect  little  more  than  shelter;  for  the 
cottagers  have  little  more  for  themselves ;  but  if 
his  good  fortune  brings  him  to  the  residence  of  a 
eenSeman,  he  will  be  glad  of  a  storm  to  prolong 
his  stay.  There  is,  however,  one  inn  by  the  sea- 
side at  Soonsor,  in  Sky,  where  the  post-office  Is 
kept 

At  the  tables  where  a  stranger  is  received, 
ndther  plenty  nor  delicacy  is  wanting.  A  tract 
of  land  so  thmly  inhabited  most  have  much  wild 
fowl ;  and  I  scarcely  remember  to  have  seen  a 
dinner  without  them.  The  mooi^game  is  every 
where  to  be  bad.  That  the  sea  abounds  with 
fish,  needs  not  to  be  told,  for  it  supplies  a  great 
part  of  Europe.  The  isle  of  Sky  has  stags  and 
roebucks,  but  no  hares.  They  send  very  nume- 
rous droves  of  oxen  yearly  to  England,  and  there- 
fore cannot  be  supposed  to  want  beef  at  home. 
Sheep  and  goats  are  in  great  numbers,  and  they 
have  the  common  domestic  fowls. 

But  as  here  is  nothing  to  be  bought,  every 
fiimily  must  kili  its  own  meat,  and  roast  part  of 
it  somewhat  sooner  than  Apidus  would  pre» 
scribe.  Eveijr  kind  of  fiesh  is  undoubtedly  ex- 
celled by  the  variety  and  emulation  of  English 
markets ;  but  that  which  is  not  best  may  be  yet 
very  far  from  bad,  and  he  that  shall  complain  of 
his  fare  in  the  Hebrides,  has  improved  his  deli- 
cacy more  than  his  manhood. 

Their  fowls  are  nothke  those  plumped  for  sale 
by  the  poulterers  of  London,  but  they  are  as  good 
as  other  places  commonly  afford,  except  that  the 
ffeese,  by  feeding  in  the  sea,  have  umvcrsally  o 
nshy  rankness. 

These  geese  seem  to  be  of  a  middle  race,  b^ 
tween  the  wild  and  domestic  kinds.  They  are 
so  tame  as  to  own  a  home,  and  so  wild  as  some- 
times to  fly  quite  awa^. 

Their  native  bread  is  made  of  oats,  ot  barley. 
Of  oatmeal  they  spread  very  thin  cakes,  coarse 
and  hard,  to  which  upaccustomed  palates  are  not 
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•asity  reconciled.  The  barley  cakes  are  thicker 
ftnd  Bofter  ;  I  be^n  to  eat  them  withoat  unwil- 
lingness; the  blackness  of' their  colour  raises 
■ome  dislike,  but  the  taste  is  not  disagreeable. 
Ib  most  houses  there  is  wheat  flour,  with  which 
we  were  sure  to  be  treated  if  wc  staid  lon^ 
enough  to  have  it  kneaded  and  baked.  As  nei- 
tiier  yeast  nor  leaven  are  used  among  them,  their 
bread  of  every  kind  is  unferraenied.  They  make 
only  cakes,  and  never  mould  a  loaf. 

A  man  cif  the  Hebrides,  for  of  the  women's 
diet  I  can  give  no  account,  as  soon  as  he  ap^icars 
in  the  morning,  swallows  a  glass  of  whiskey ; 
yet  they  are  not  a  drunken  race,  at  least  I  never 
was  present  at  much  intemperance ;  but  no  man 
is  so  abstemious  as  to  refuse  tlie  morning  dram, 
which  they  call  a  *halk. 

The  word  whiskey  signifies  water,  and  is  ap- 
plied by  way  of  eminence  to  strong:  waUr^  or  dis- 
tilled  liouor.  The  spirit  drunk  in  the  North  is 
drawn  trom  barley.  I  never  tasted  it,  except 
once  for  experiment  at  the  inn  in  Inverary,  when 
I  thought  it  preferable  to  any  English  malt  bran- 
dy. It  was  strong,  but  not  pungent,  and  was 
free  from  the  empyreumatic  taste  or  smell. 
What  was  the  process  I  had  no  opportunity  of 
inquiring,  nor  do  I  wish  to  improve  the  art  of 
making  poison  pleasant 

Not  long  afler  the  dram,  may  be  expected  the 
breakfast,  a  meal  in  which  the  Scots,  whether  of 
the  lowlands  or  mountains,  must  be  confessed 
to  excel  us.  The  tea  and  coffee  are  accompa- 
nied not  only  with  batter,  but  with  honey,  con- 
serves, and  marmalades.  If  an  epicure  could 
remove  by  a  wish,  in  auest  of  sensual  gratifica- 
tions, wherever  he  haa  sapped  he  would  break- 
fast in  Scotland. 

In  the  islands,  however,  they  do  what  I  found 
it  not  very  easy  to  endure.  They  pollute  the 
tea-table  by  plates  piled  with  large  slices  (if 
Cheshire  cheese,  which  mingles  its  less  gratefuf 
odours  with  the  fragrance  of  the  tea« 

Where  many  questions  are  to  be  ankcd,  sonic 
will  be  omitteill.  I  forgot  to  inquire  how  they 
were  supplied  with  so  much  exotic  luxury.  Per- 
jUaps  the  French  may  bring  thcra  wine  for  wool, 
and  the  Dutch  pve  them  tea  and  coffee  at  the 
fishing  season,  in  exchange  for  fresh  provision. 
Their  trade  is  unconstrained ;  they  pay  no  cus- 
toms, for  there  is  no  officer  to  demand  them  ; 
whatever,  therefore,  is  made  dear  only  by  impost, 
is  obtained  here  at  an  easy  rate. 

A  dinner  in  the  Western  Islands  differs  very 
little  from  a  dinner  in  England,  except  that,  in 
the  place  of  tarts,  there  are  always  set  different 
preparations  of  milk.  This  part  of  their  diet 
will  admit  some  improvement  Though  they 
have  milk,  and  eg^,  and  sugar,  few  of  them 
know  how  to  compound  them  in  a  custard. 
Their  gardens  afford  them  no  great  variety,  but 
they  have  always  some  vegetables  on  the  table. 
Potatoes  at  least  are  never  wanting,  which, 
though  they  have  not  known  them  long,  are  now 
one  of  the  principal  parts  of  their  food.  They 
are  not  of  the  mealy,  but  the  viscous  kind. 

Their  more  elaborate  cookery,  or  made  dishes, 
an  Englishman,  at  the  ♦irst  tiste,  is  not  likely  to 
approve,  but  the  nuliimry  compositions  of  every 
country  are  of^en  such  as  become  grateful  to 
other  nations  only  by  desrces  ;  though  I  have 
read  a  French  author,  who,  in  the  elation  of  his 
heait,   says,  that  French  cookery   ploaaos  all 


foreigT\ers,  but  for^gn  cookery  never 
Frenchman. 

Their  suppers  are  like  their  dinners, 
and  plentiful.  The  table  is  always  covered  with 
elegant  linen.  Their  plates  for  common  nseare 
often  of  that  kind  m  manufacture  which  is 
called  cream-coloured,  or  queen's  ware.  They 
use  silver  on  all  occasions  where  it  is  comoHm 
in  England,  nor  did  I  ever  find  a  spoon  of  horn 
but  in  one  house. 

The  knives  are  not  often  either  very  bright 
or  very  sharp.  They  are  indeed  instruments  of 
which  the  Highlanders  have  not  been  long  ac^ 
quainted  with  the  general  use.  They  were  not 
regularly  laid  on  the  table,  before  the  prohibitioB 
of  arms,  and  die  change  of  dress.  Thirty  years 
ago  the  Highlander  wore  his  knife  as  a  con»> 
panion  to  his  dirk  or  dagger,  and  when  the  com- 
pany sat  down  to  meat,  the  men  who  had  knives 
cut  the  flesh  into  small  pieces  for  the  women, 
who  with  their  fingers  conveyed  it  to  their 
mouths. 

There  was,  perhaps,  never  any  change  of  na- 
tional manners  so  quick,  so  great,  and  so  geoe^ 
ral,  as  that  which  has  operat^  in  the  Highlands 
by  the  last  conquest,  and  the  subsequent  laws. 
We  came  thither  too  late  to  see  what  we  expect- 
ed, a  people  of  peculiar  appearance,  and  a  sys- 
tem of  antiquated  life.  The  clans  retain  bttle 
now  of  their  original  character ;  their  fetiodty  of 
temper  is  softened,  their  military  ardour  is  ex^ 
guished,  their  dignity  of  independence  b  de^ 
pressed,  their  contempt  of  government  is  sub- 
dued, and  their  reverence  for  their  chiefii  abated, 
(^f  what  they  had  before  the  late  conquest  of 
their  country,  there  remain  only  their  language 
and  their  poverty.  Their  languasre  is  attacked 
on  every  side.  Schools  arc  erected,  in  which 
English  only  is  taught,  and  there  were  lately 
some  who  thought  it  reasonable  to  refuse  them 
a  version  of  the  holy  scriptures,  that  they  might 
have  no  monument  of  their  mothcn-tongue. 

That  their  poverty  is  gradually  abated,  cannot 
be  m(>ntioned  among  the  unpleasing  consequen- 
ces of  subjection.  They  are  now  acquainted 
with  money,  and  the  possibility  of  gain  will  by 
dcjrriH^s  make  them  industrious.  Such  ia  tlie 
e fleet  of  the  late  regnlations,  that  a  longer  jour- 
ney than  to  the  Highlands  must  be  taken  by  him 
whose  curiosity  pants  for  savage  virtues  ana  bar- 
barous grandeur. 

RAASAY. 

At  the  first  intermission  of  the  stormy  weather 
we  were  informed,  that  the  boat,  which  was  to 
convey  us  to  Raasay,  attended  us  on  the  coast 
We  had  from  this  time  our  intel'ivence  facihta- 
ted,  and  our  conversation  enlarged,  by  the  com- 
pany of  Mr.  Macqneen,  minister  of  a  parish  in 
Sky.  whose  knowledge  and  politeness  give  him 
a  title  equally  to  kindness  and  respect,  and  who, 
from  thistimc,  never  forsook  us  till  we  were  pre 
paring  to  leave  Sky,  and  the  adjacent  places. 

The  boat  was  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Mai 
calm  Macleod,  a  gentleman  of  Raasay.  Th* 
water  was  calm,  and  the  rowers  were  vigorous ; 
Ro  that  our  passage  was  quick  and  pleasant — 
When  we  came  near  the  island,  we  saw  the 
laird's  house,  a  neat  modem  fabric,  and  found 
Mr.  Maclocd,  the  proprietor  of  the  island,  with 
many  gentlemen,  expecting  us  on  the  beach.— 
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We  had,  as  at  all  other  places,  some  difEcuIty  in 
landing.  The  crags  were  irregularly  broken, 
and  a  false  step  would  have  been  very  mis- 
chievous. 

It  seemed  that  the  rocks  might,  with  no  great 
labour,  have  been  hewn  almost  into  a  regular 
flight  of  steps  ^  and  as  there  are  no  other  landing 
places,  I  considered  this  ruorged  ascent  as  the 
consequence  of  a  form  of  n^  inured  to  hard- 
ships, and  therefore  not  studious  of  nice  accom- 
modations. But  I  know  not  whether,  for  many 
ages,  it  was  not  considered  as  a  part  of  military 
policy,  to  keep  the  country  not  easily  accessible. 
The  rocks  are  natural  fortifications,  and  an  ene- 
my climbing  with  difficulty  was  easily  destroyed 
by  those  who  stood  high  above  him. 

Our  reception  exceeded  our  expectations.  We 
ibund  nothmg  but  civility,  elegance,  and  plenty. 
After  the  usual  refreshments,  and  the  usual  con- 
versation, the  evening  came  upon  us.  The  car- 
pet was  then  rolled  off  the  floor ;  the  musician 
was  called,  and  the  whole  company  was  invited 
to  dance,  nor  did  ever  fairies  trip  with  greater 
alacrity.  The  general  air  of  festivity,  which 
predominated'  in  this  place,  so  fiu*  remote  from 
all  those  regions  wliich  the  mind  has  been  used 
to  contemplate  as  the  mansions  of  pleasure, 
struck,  the  imagination  with  a  delightful  sur* 
prise,  analogous  to  that  which  is  felt  at  an  unex- 
pected emersion  from  darkness  into  light 

When  it  was  time  to  sup,  the  dance  ceased, 
and  six  and  thirty  persons  sat  down  to  two  tables 
in  the  same  room.  Afler  supper  the  ladies  sung 
Erse  songs,  to  which  I  listened  as  an  English 
audience  to  an  Italian  opera,  delighted  with  the 
sound  of  words  which  I  did  not  understand. 

t  inquired  the  subjects  of  the  songs,  and  was 
told  of^  one,  that  it  was  a  love-song,  and  of  ano- 
ther, that  it  was  a  farewell  composed  by  one  of 
the  islanderti  that  was  going,  in  this  epidemical 
fury  of  emigration,  to  seek  his  fortune  in  Ame- 
rica. What  sentiments  would  rise,  on  such  an 
occasion,  in  the  heart  of  one  who  had  not  been 
taught  to  lament  by  precedent,  I  should  gladly 
have  known;  but  the  lady,  by  whom  I  sat, 
thought,  herself  not  equal  to  the  work  of  trans- 
lating. 

Mr.  Macleod  is  the  proprietor  of  the  islands 
of  Raasay,  Rona,  and  Flaada,  and  possesses  an 
extensive  district  in  Sky.  The  estate  has  not, 
during  four  hundred  years,  gained  or  lost  a  sin- 
gle acre. 

One  of  the  old  Highland  alliances  has  conti- 
nued for  two  hundred  years,  and  is  still  subsist- 
ing between  Macleod  of  Raasay,  and  Macdon- 
ala  of  Sky,  in  consequence  of  which,  the  survi- 
vor always  inherits  the  arms  of  the  deceased ;  a 
natural  memorial  of  military  friendship.  At  the 
death  of  tlie  late  Sir  James  IVlacdonald,  his 
sword  was  delivered  to  the  present  laiid  of 
Raasay. 

The  family  of  Raasay  consists  of  the  laird, 
the  lady,  three  sons,  and  ten  daughters.  For 
the  sons  there  is  a  tutor  in  the  house,  and  the 
lady  is  said  to  be  very  skilful  and  diligent  in  the 
education  of  her  girls.  More  gentleness  of 
manners,  or  a  more  pleas'mg  appearance  of  do- 
mestic society,  is  not  found  in  tne  most  polished 
countries. 

Raasay  is  the  only  inhabited  island  in  Mr. 
Macleod's  possession.  Rona  and  Fladda  aifi>id 
only  paature  for  cattle,  of  which  one  hundred  and 


sixty  winter  in  Rona,  under  the  supermtendano^ 
of  a  solitary  herdsman. 

The  lengtli  of  Raasay  is,,  by  computation,  fif« 
teen  miles,  and  tlie  breadth  two.  These  coui^ 
tries  have  never  been  measured,  and  the  compu- 
taVion  by  miles  is  negligent  and  arbitrary.  We 
observed  m  travelling,  tliat  the  nominal  and 
real  distance  of  places  had  very  little  relation  to 
each  other.  Raasay  probably  contains  near  a 
hundred  square  miles.  It  affords  not  much 
ground,  notwithstanding  its  extent,  either  for 
tillage  or  pasture  ;  for  it  is  rough,  rocky,  and 
barren.  The  cattle  oflen  perish  by  falling  from 
the  precipices.  It  is  like  the  other  islands,  I 
think,  generally  naked  of  shade,  but  it  is  naked 
by  neglect ;  for  the  laird  has  an  orchard,  and 
very  large  forest  trees  grow  about  his  house. 
Like  other  hilly  countries,  it  has  many  rivulets. 
One  of  the  brooks  turns  a  corn-mill,  and  at  least 
one  produces  trouts. 

In  tlie  streams  or  fresh  lakes  of  the  islands,  I 
have  never  heard  of  any  other  fish  than  trouts 
and  eels.  The  trouts  which  1  have  seen  are  not 
large ;  the  colour  of  their  flesh  is  tinged  as  in 
England.  Of  their  eels  I  can  give  no  account, 
having  never  tasted  them ;  for  I  believe  they  ar0 
not  considered  as  wholesome  food. 

It  is  not  very  easy  to  fix  the  principles  upon 
which  mankind  have  agreed  to  eat  some  ann 
mals,  and  reject  otliers ;  and  as  the  principle  is 
not  evident,  it  is  not  uniform.  That  which  is 
selected  as  delicate  in  one  country,  is  by  its 
neighbours  abhorred  as  loathsome.  The  Nea<* 
politans  lately  refused  to  eat  potatoes  in  a 
famine.  An  Englishman  is  not  easily  per- 
suaded to  dine  on  snails  with  an  Italian,  on 
frogs  with  a  Frenchman,  or  on  horse-flesh  with 
a  Tartar.  The  vulgar  inhabitants  of  Sky. 
I  know  not  whether  of  the  other  islands,  hola 
not  only  eels,  but  pork,  and  bacon,  in  abhor- 
rence, and  accordingly  I  never  saw  a  hog  in  tke 
Hebrides,. except  one  at  Dunvegan. 

Raasay  has  wild  fowl  in-  abundance,  btit 
neither  deer,  hares,  nor  rabbits.  Why  it  has 
them  not,  might  be  asked,  but  that  of  sock 
(questions  there  is  no  end.  Why  does  any  na- 
tion want  what  it  might  have?  Why  are  not 
spices  transplanted  to  America?  Why  does. tea 
continue  to  be  brought  from  China?  Life  im* 
proves  but  by  slow  degrees,  and  much  in  ev&ry 
place  is  yet  to  do.  Attempts  have  been  mada 
to  raise  roebucks  in  Raasay,  bat  without  eflfeet. 
The  young  ones  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  reaVy 
and  the  old  can  very  seldom  be  taken  alive. 

Hares  and  rabbits  might  be  more  easily  ob- 
tained. That  they  have  few  or  none  of  either 
in  Sky,  they  impute  to  the  ravage  of  the  foxea^ 
and  have  therefore  set,  for  some  years  past,  a 
price  upon  their  heads,  which,  as  the  nunbor 
was  diminished,  has  been  gradually  raised,  from 
three  shillings  and  sixpence  to  a  guinea,  a  sum 
so  great  in  tliis  part  ot  the  world,  that  in  a  short 
time  Sky  may  be  as  free  from  foxes,  as  England 
from  wolves.  The  fund  for  these  rewards  is  a 
tax  of  sixpence  in  the  pound,  imposed  by  the 
farmers  on  themselves,  and  said  to  be  paid  with 
great  willingness. 

The  beasts  of  prey  in  the  islands  are  foxes, 
otters,  and  weasels.  The  foxes  are  bigger  than 
those  of  England  ;  but  the  otters  exceed  ours  in 
a  far  greater  proportion.  I  saw  one  at  ArmideL 
of  a  size  much  beyond  that  which  I  supposed 
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them  erer  to  attain:  and  Mr.  Maclean,  the  heir  of 
Col,  a  man  of  middle  stature,  informed  me  that 
he  once  ahot  an  otter,  of  which  the  tail  reached 
the  ground,  when  he  held  up  the  head  to  a  level 
with  hia  own.  I  expected  the  otter  to  liave  a 
foot  particularly  formed  for  the  art  of  swim- 
ming ;  but  upon  examination,  I  did  not  find  it 
differing  much  from  that  of  a  spaniel.  As  he 
preys  in  the  sea.  he  does  little  visible  mischief, 
ana  is  killed  only  for  his  fur.  White  otters  are 
sometimes  seen. 

In  Raasay  they  might  have  hares  and  nbbits, 
Ibr  they  have  no  foxes.  Some  depredations, 
such  as  were  never  made  before,  have  caused  a 
suspicion  that  a  fox  has  been  lately  landed  in  the 
island  by  spite  or  wantonness.  This  imaginary 
stranger  has  never  yet  been  seen,  and  there- 
fore, perhaps,  the  mischief  was  done  by  some 
other  animal.  It  is  not  likely  that  a  creature  so 
ungentle,  whose  head  could  have  been  sold  in 
Sky  for  a  guinea,  should  be  kept  alive  only  to 
gratify  the  malice  of  sending  him  to  prey  upon 
a  neighbour :  and  the  passage  from  Sky  is  wider 
than  a  fox  would  venture  to  swim,  unless  he 
were  chased  by  dogs  into  the  sea,  and  perhaps 
then  his  strength  woqld  enable  him  to  cross. 
How  beasts  of  prey  came  into  any  islands,  is 
not  easy  to  guess.  In  cold  countries  they  take 
advantage  of  hard  winters,  and  travel  over  the 
but  this  is  a  very  scanty  solution  ;  for  they 
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are    found  where   they  have  no   discoverable 
means  of  coming. 

The  com  of  this  island  is  but  little.  I  saw 
the  harvest  of  a  small  field.  The  women  reaped 
the  com,  and  the  men  bound  up  the  sheaves. 
The  strokes  of  the  sickle  were  timed  by  the 
modulation  of  the  harvest-song,  in  which  all 
their  voices  were  united.  Thev  accompany  in 
the  Highlands  every  action  wluc^  r>%n  be  done 
m  equal  time,  with  an  appropriated  strain,  which 
has,  they  say,  not  much  meaning ;  but  its  effects 
are  regularity  and  cheerfulness.  The  ancient 
proceleusmatic  song,  by  which  the  rowers  of 
galleys  were  animated,  may  be  supposed  to 
have  b^en  of  this  kind.  There  is  now  an  oar- 
Bong  used  by  the  Hebridians. 

The  ground  of  Raasay  seems  fitter  for  cattle 
than  for  com,  and  of  black  cattle  I  suppose  the 
number  is  very  great  The  laird  himself  keeps 
a  herd  of  four  hundred,  one  hundred  of  which 
are  annually  sold.  Of  an  extensive  domain, 
which  he  holds  in  hia  own  hands,  he  considers 
the  sale  of  cattle  as  repaying  him  the  rent,  and 
enpports  the  plenty  of  a  very  liberal  table  with 
the  remaining  product 

Raasay  is  supposed  to  have  been  very  long 
inhabited.  On  one  side  of  it  they  show  caves 
into  which  the  mde  nations  of  the  first  ages  re- 
treated from  the  weather.  These  dreary  vaults 
might  have  had  other  uses.  There  is  still  a 
cavity  near  the  house  called  the  oar-cave,  in 
which  the  seamen,  after  one  of  those  piratical 
expeditions  which  in  rougher  times  were  very 
freiquent,  used,  as  tradition  tells,  to  hide  their 
oara.  This  hollow  was  near  the  sea,  that  no- 
thing so  necessary  might  be  far  to  be  fetched ; 
and  it  was  secret,  that  enemies,  if  they  landed, 
could  find  nothing.  Yet  it  is  not  very  evident 
of  what  use  it  was  to  hide  their  oars  from  those. 
who  if  they  were  masters  of  the  coast,  coula 
take  away  their  boats. 

A  proof  much  stronger  of  the  distanoe  at 


which  the  first  poaaeaaora  of  thia  blaad  fivvd 

from  the  present  time,  is  afibrded  by  the  atone 
heads  of  arrows,  which  are  very  frequunlr 
picked  up.  The  people  call  them  elf-bolts,  and 
believe  that  the  fairies  shoot  them  at  the  cattie. 
They  nearly  resemble  those  which  Mr.  Banks 
has  lately  brought  from  the  savage  countries  in 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  must  have  been  made  bj 
a  nation  to,  which  the  use  of  metaJa  waa  un- 
known. 

The  number  of  this  little  communhj  haa 
never  been  counted  by  its  raler,  nor  have  I  ob- 
tained any  positive  account,  conaistent  with  the 
result  of  political  computation.  Not  many  years 
ago,  the  late  laird  led  out  one  hundred  men 
upon  a  military  expedition.  The  sixth  part  of  a 
people  is  supposed  capable  of  bearing  anna: 
Raasay  had  tnerefore  six  hundred  inhabitants. 
But  becauae  it  is  not  likely  that  every  roan  able 
to  serve  in  the  field  would  follow  the  summons, 
or  that  the  chief  would  leave  his  lands  totally 
defenceless,  or  take  away  all  the  hands  qualified 
for  labour,  let  it  be  supposed,  that  half  as  mamf 
might  be  permitted  to  stay  at  home.  The  whole 
number  then  will  be  nine  hundred  ;  or  nine  to  a 
square  mile ;  a  degree  of  populousness  greater 
than  those  tracts  of  desolation  can  often  ahow. 
They  are  content  with  their  country,  and  &itli« 
ful  to  tlieir  chiefs,  and  yet  uninfected  with  the 
fever  of  migration. 

Near  the  house  at  Raasay  is  a  chapd  unrooM 
and  ruinous,  which  has  long  been  used  only 
as  a  place  of  burial.  About  me  churches  in  tble 
islands  are  smei!  squares  enclosed  with  stone, 
which  beh)ng  to  particular  families,  as  reposito- 
ries for  the  dead.  At  Raasay  there  is  one,  I 
think,  for  the  proprietor,  and  one  Ibr  aome  col- 
lateral house. 

It  is  told  by  Martin,  that  at  the  death  of  the 
lady  of  the  island,  it  has  been  here  the  custom  to 
erect  a  cross.  This  we  found  not  to  be  true. 
The  stones  that  stand  about  the  chapd  at  a  amall 
distance,  some  of  which^  perhapa,  have  croeses 
cut  upon  them,  are  believed  to  have  been  not 
funeral  monumenta,  but  the  ancient  boundaries  of 
the  sanctuary  or  consecrated  ground. 

Martin  was  a  man  not  illiterate :  he  was  an 
inhabitant  of  Sky,  and  therefore  was  within 
reach  of  intelligence,  and  with  no  ^reat  difBcuity 
might  have  visited  the  places  which  he  under* 
takes  to  describe  ;  yet  with  aJl  his  opportunitiea, 
he  has  often  suflfcred  himself  to  be  deceifed. 
He  lived  in  the  last  century,  when  tlie  chieft  o^ 
the  elans  had  lost  little  of  their  origuial  inftu- 
ence.  The  mountains  were  yet  unpenetnted, 
no  inlet  was  opened  to  foreign  noveltiea,  and 
the  feudal  institutions  operated  upon  life  with 
their  full  force.  He  might  therefore  have  dis- 
played a  series  of  subordination  and  a  form  of 
govemment,  which  in  more  luminous  and  im- 
proveo  regions  have  been  long  forgotten,  and 
nave  delighted  his  readers  wiu  many  uaeondi 
customs  that  are  now  disused,  and  wild  opiniona 
that  prevail  no  longer.  But  he  probably  had  not 
knowledge  of  the  world  sufficient  to  qualify  him 
forjudging  what  would  deserve  or  nun  the  at- 
tention of^mankind.  The  mode  of  life  which 
was  familiar  to  himself j  he  did  not  suppose  un- 
known to  others,  nor  imagine  that  he  could  give 
Eleasure  by  telling  that,  of  which  it  waa,  in  lua 
ttle  coantry,  impossible  to  be  ignorant 

What  he  has  neglectedy  caanot  tern  be  pv 
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fMBMd.  In  Datkm,  where  tliero  ia  hardly  the 
use  of  letters,  what  is  once  out  of  ai^ht  is  lost 
for  ever.  They  think  but  little,  and  of  their  few 
thoughts,  none  are  wasted  on  the  past,  in  which 
they  are  neither  interested  by  fear  nor  hope. 
Their  only  registers  are  stated  observances  and 
practical  representations.  For  this  reason  an 
age  of  ignorance  is  an  age  of  ceremony.  Pa- 
geants, and  processions,  and  commemorations, 
gradually  shrink  away,  as  better  methods  come 
into  use  of  recording  eyents,  and  preserving 
rights. 

It  is  not  only  in  Raasay  that  the  chapel  is  un- 
roofed and  useless;  through  the  few  islands 
which  we  visited  we  neither  saw  nor  heard  of 
any  house  of  prayer,  except  in  Sky,  that  was 
not  in  ruins.  The  malignant  influence  of  Cal- 
vinism has  blasted  ceremony  and  decency  to- 
gether ;  and  if  the  remembrance  of  papal  super- 
stition is  obliterated,  the  monuments  of  papal 
piety  are  likewise  efiaced. 

It  has  been,  for  many  years,  popular  to  talk 
of  the  lazy  devotion  of  the  Romish  Clergy;  over 
the  sleepy  laziness  of  men  that  erected  churches, 
we  may  mdulge  our  superiority  with  a  new  tri- 
umph, by  coniparing  it  with  the  fervid  activity  of 
those  who  suiter  them  to  fall. 

Of  the  destruction  of  churches,  the  decay  of 
relieion  must  in  time  be  the  consequence;  for 
while  the  i>ublic  acts  of  the  ministry  are  now 
performed  in  houses,  a  very  small  number 
can  be  present ;  and  as  the  greater  part  of  the 
tdanders  make  no  nse  of  books,  all  most  ne- 
cessarily live  in  total  ignorance  who  want  the 
opportunity  of  vocal  instruction. 

From  these  remains  of  ancient  sanctity,  which 
are  every  where  to  be  found,  it  has  been  conjec- 
tured that,  for  the  last  two  centuries,  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  islands  have  decreased  in  number. 
This  argument,  which  supposes  that  the  churches 
have  been  suffisred  to  lall,  only  because  they 
were  no  longer  neceesaiy,  would  have  some 
force,  if  the  houses  of  woiship  still  remaining 
were  sufficient  for  the  people.  Bnt  since  tiiey 
have  now  no  churches  at  all,  these  venerable 
fragments  do  not  prove  the  people  of  former 
times  to  have  been  more  nomerous,  but  to  have 
been  more  devout  If  the  inhabitants  were 
doojbled,  with  their  present  principles,  it  appears 
not  that  any  provision  for  public  worship  would 
be  made.  Where  the  religion  of  a  country  en- 
forces consecrated  buildings,  the  number  of  those 
buildings  may  be  supposed  to  afibrd  some  indi- 
cation, however  uncertain,  of  the  populousness 
of  the  place ;  but  where  by  a  change  of  manners 
a  nation  is  conlented  to  hve  without  them,  their 
decay  implies  no  diminution  of  inhabitants. 

Some  of  these  dilapidations  are  said  to  be 
fuund  in  islands  now  uninhabited,  but  1  doubt 
whether  we  ran  thence  infer  that  they  were  ever 
peopled.  The  religion  of  the  middle  age  is  well 
known  to  have  placed  too  much  hope  in  lonely 
aosierities.  Voluntary  solitude  was  the  great 
art  of  propitiation,  by  which  crimes  were  eiiaoed, 
and  conadence  was  appeosed:  it  is  therefore 
not  uoUkely,  that  oratories  were  often  built  in 
places  where  retirement  was  sure  to  have  no 
distusbanoe. 

Kaasayhas  little  that  can  detain  a  traveller, 
exoept  the  laird  and  his  family ;  but  their  power 
wants  no  auziHaries.  Such  a  seat  of  hospitatity, 
amidal  the  winds  and  woteia,  fiUs  the  imagina^ 


tion  with  a  deUi^tful  contrariety  of  images. 
Without  is  the  rough  ocean  and  the  rocky  land, 
the  beating  billows  and  the  howlinr  storm: 
within  is  plenty  and  elegance,  beauty  and  OijeiY^ 
the  song  and  the  dance.  In  Raasay,  if  I  coma 
have  found  an  Ulysses,  I  had  fancied  aPhesacia. 

DUNVEOAN. 

At  Raasay,  by  ^ood  fortune,  Macleod,  so  the 
chief  of  the  elan  u  called,  was  paying  a  visit, 
and  by  him  we  were  invited  to  his  seat  at  Dun* 
vegan.  Raasay  has  a  stout  boat  built  in  Nor* 
way,  in  which,  with  six  oars,  he  conveyed  us 
back  to  Sky.  We  landed  at  Port  Re,  so  called 
because  James  the  Fifth  of  Scotland,  who  had 
curiosity  to  visit  the  Islands,  came  mto  it.  The 
pert  is  made  by  an  inlet  of  the  sea,  deep  and 
narrow,  where  a  ship  lay  waiting  to  dispeople 
Sky,  by  carrying  the  natives  away  to  Ameriou 

In  coasting  Sky,  we  passed  by  the  cayem  in 
which  it  was  the  custom,  as  Martin  relates,  to 
catch  birds  in  the  night,  by  making  a  fire  at  the 
entrance.  This  practise  is  disused;  for  the 
birds,  as  is  known  often  to  happen,  have  changed 
their  haunts. 

Here  we  dined  at  a  public-house,  I  believe  the 
only  inn  of  the  island,  and  having  mounted  our 
horses,  trayelled  in  the  manner  alr^y  described, 
till  we  come  to  Kingsborough,  a  place  'distin* 
guished  by  that  name,  because  the  King  lodged 
here  when  be  landed  at  Port  Re.  We  were 
entertained  with  the  usual  hospitality  by  Mr. 
Maodonald,  and  his  lady  Flora  Macdonald,  a 
name  that  will  be  mentioned  in  history,  and  if 
courage  and  fidelity  be  virtues,  mentioned  with 
honour.  She  is  a  woman  of  nuddle  stature,  soft 
features,  gentle  manners,  and  elecant  presence. 

In  the  morning  we  sent  our  horses  round  a 
promontory  to  meet  us,  and  spared  ouiselvea 
part  of  the  day's  fatigue,  by  crossing  an  arm  of 
the  sea.  We  had  at  last  some  difficulty  in 
coming  to  Dunyeoan :  for  our  way  led  over  an 
extensive  moor,  where  every  step  was  to  be  taken 
with  cantion,  and  we  were  often  obliged  to  alight 
because  the  ground  could  not  be  trusted.  In 
travelling  this  watery  flat,  I  perceived  that  it 
had  a  visible  declivity,  and  minit  without  much 
expense  or  difficulty  be  drainea.  But  difficulty 
and  expense  are  relative  terms,  which  have  difie- 
rent  meanings  in  different  places. 

To  Dunvegan  we  came,  very  willing  to  be  at 
rest,  and  found  our  fatigue  amply  recompensed 
by  our  reception.  Lady  Macleod,  who  had  lived 
many  years  in  England,  was  newly  come  hither 
with  her  son  and  four  daughters,  who  knew  all 
the  arts  of  southern  elegance,  and  all  the  modes 
of  English  economy.  Here  therefore  we  settled, 
and  did  not  spoil  the  present  hour  with  thoughts 
of  departure. 

Dunvegan  is  a  rocky  prominence,  that  juts  out 
into  a  bay,  on  the  west  side  of  Sky.  The  house, 
which  is  the  principal  seat  of  Macleod,  is  partly 
old  and  partly  modern ;  it  is  built  upon  the  rock, 
and  looks  upon  the  water.  It  forms  two  sides  crf'a 
small  square :  on  the  third  side  is  the  skeleton  of  a 
castle  of  unknown  antiquity,  supposed  to  have 
been  a  Norwegian  fortress,  wnen  tne  Danes  were 
mastere  of  the  islands.  It  is  so  nearly  entire, 
that  it  might  have  easily  been  made  lubitable, 
were  there  not  an  ominous  tradition  in  the  &* 
mily,  that  the  owner  shall  not  long  outlive  the 
reparation.     The  grandfather  of  the   present 
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laird,  in  defiance  of  prediction,  began  the  worft, 
but  desLBted  in  a  little  time,  and  applied  his 
money  to  worse  uaes. 

As  the  inhabitants  of  the  Hebrides  lived  for 
many  ages  in  continual  expectation  of  hoBtili- 
ties,  the  chief  of  every  clan  resided  in  a  fortress. 
This  house  was  accessible  only  from  the  water, 
till  the  last  possessor  opened  an  entrance  by 
stairs  upon  the  land. 

They  had  formerly  reason  to  be  afraid,  not 
only  of  declared  wars  and  aathorized  invaders, 
or  of  roving  pirates,  which  in  the  northern  seas 
must  have  been  very  common ;  but  of  inroads 
and  insults  from  rival  clans,  who,  in  the  pleni- 
tude of  feudal  independence,  asked  no  leave  of 
their  sovereign  to  make  war  on  one  another. 
Sky  has  been  ravaged  by  a  feud  between  the 
two  mighty  powers  of  Macdonald  and  Macleod. 
Maedonald  having  married  a  Macleod,  upon 
some  disooJitent  dismissed  her,  perhaps  because 
she  had  brought  him  no  children.  Before  the 
reign  of  James  the  Fifth,  a  Highland  laird  made 
a  trial  of  his  wife  for  a  certain  time,  and  if  she 
did  not  please  him,  he  was  then  at  liberty  to  send 
her  away.  This  however  must  silways  have 
offended,  and  Macleod  resenting  the  injury, 
whatever  were  its  drcumstances,  declared,  that 
the  wedding  had  been  solemnized  without  a  bon- 
fire, but  that  the  separation  should  be  better 
illuminated ;  and  raismg  a  little  army,  set  fire 
to  the  territories  of  Ma^onald,  who  returned  a 
visit,  and  prevailed. 

Another  story  may  show  the  disorderly  state 
of  insular  neignbourhood.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  isle  of  Egg,  meeting  a  boat  manned  by 
Macleods,  tied  the  crew  hand  and  foot,  and  set 
them  adrift.  Macleod  landed  upon  Egg,  and 
demanded  the  offenders;  but  the  inhabitants 
refusing  to  surrender  them,  retreated  to  a  ca^ 
vern,  into  which  they  thought  their  enemies  un- 
likely to  follow  them.  Macleod  choked  them 
with  smoke,  and  left  them  lying  dead  by  families 
as  they  stood. 

Here  the  violence  of  the  weather  confined  us 
for  some  time,  not  at  all  to  our  discontent  or  in- 
convenience. We  would  indeed  very  willingly 
have  visited  the  islands,  which  might  be  seen 
from  the  house,  scattered  in  the  sea,  and  I  was 
particularly  desirous  to  have  viewed  Isay ;  but 
the  storms  did  not  permit  us  to  launch  a  boat, 
and  we  were  condemned  to  listen  in  idleness  to 
the  wind,  except  when  we  were  better  engaged 
by  listening  to  the  ladies. 

We  had  here  more  wind  than  waves,  and 
suffered  the  severity  of  a  tempest,  without  en- 
joying its  magnificence.  The  sea  being  broken 
by  the  multitude  of  islands,  does  not  roar  with 
so  much  noise,  nor  beat  the  storm  with  such 
fi>amy  violence,  as  I  have  remarked  on  the  coast 
of  Sussex.  Though,  while  I  was  in  the  He-, 
brides,  the  wind  was  extremely  turbulent,  I 
never  saw  very  high  billows. 

The  country  about  Dun  vegan  is  rough  and 
uarren.  There  are  no  trees  except  in  the  or- 
chard, which  is  a  low  sheltered  spot  surrounded 
with  a  wall. 

When  this  house  was  intended  to  sustain  a 
siege,  a  well  was  made  in  the  court,  by  boring 
the  rock  downwards,  till  water  was  found,  which 
though  so  near  to  the  sea,  I  have  not  heard 
mentioned  as  brackish,  thoui^li  it  ha:i  some  hard- 
nessi  or  othei  qualiiies,  which  moke  it  less  fit  for 


use ;  and  the  family  is  now  better  suppliedfhND 
a  stream  which  runs  by  the  rock,  trom  tvo 
pleasing  waterfalls. 

Here  we  saw  some  traces  of  former  maniien, 
and  heard  some  standing  traditions.  In  the 
house  is  kept  an  ox's  horn,  hollowed  lo  as  to 
hold  perhaps  two  quarts,  which  tne  heir  of  Mac- 
leod was  expected  to  swallow  at  one  (bn^t, 
as  a  test  oi  his  manhood,  before  he  was  per- 
mitted to  bear  arms,  or  could  claim  a  seat  BfflOR| 
the  men.  It  is  held  that  the  retnm  of  the  bira 
to  Dunvegan,  after  any  considerable  absence, 
produces  a  plentiful  capture  of  herring;  and 
that,  if  any  woman  crosses  the  water  to  the  op- 
posite island,  the  herrings  will  desert  the  coast. 
Boetius  tells  the  same  of  some  other  place.  This 
tradition  is  not  uniform.  Some  hold  that  no 
woman  may  pass,  and  others  that  none  maj 
pass  but  a  Macleod. 

Among  other  guests  which  the  hospitalitroT 
Dunvegan  brought  to  the  table,  a  visit  was  raid 
bv  the  laird  and  lady  of  a  small  island  sootnof 
sky,  of  which  the  proper  name  is  Maaek,vhidi 
signifies  swine.  It  is  commonly  called  Mack, 
which  the  proprietor  not  liking,  has  endetroured, 
without  enect,  to  chan^  to  Monk.  It  b  asaa! 
to  call  gentlemen  in  Scotland  by  the  name  of 
their  possessions,  as  Raasay,  Bemera,  Lock  Bby, 
a  practice  necessary  in  countries  inhabited  bj 
clans,  where  all  that  live  in  the  same  territory 
have  one  name,  and  must  be  therefore  discrinu* 
nated  by  some  addition.  This  genUenao,  vhoae 
name,  I  think,  is  Maclean,  should  be  re^lariy 
called  Muck ;  but  the  appellation,  which  be 
thinks  too  coarse  for  Ins  island,  he  would  like 
still  less  for  himself,  and  he  is  therefore  addreased 
by  the  title  of  Isle  of  Muck. 

This  little  island,  however  it  be  named,  is  of 
considerable  val  ue.  It  is  two  English  miles  hmg, 
and  three  quarters  of  a  mile  broad,  and  conae- 
guently  contains  only  nine  hundred  and  siity 
English  acres.  It  is  chiefiy  arablet.  Half  of 
this  little  dominion  the  laird  retains  in  bis  o^ 
hand,  and  on  the  other  half,  live  one  hondiw 
and  sixty  persons,  who  pay  theirrenlb/  cxport«i 
com.  What  rent  they  pay  we  were  not  told, 
and  could  not  decently  inqniie.  The  propor- 
tion of  the  people  to  the  land  is  such,  as  flw 
most  fertile  countries  do  not  commonly  maioiam. 
The  laird  having  all  his  people  under  his  mme- 
diate  view,  seems  to  be  veiy  attentive  to  theff 
happiness.  The  devastation  of  the  ™^f» 
when  it  visits  places  where  it  conies  aeldoiB, » 
wdl  known.  He  has  disarmed  it  of  ittteiror 
at  Muack,  by  inoculating  eighty  of  his  people. 
The  expense  was  two  shillings  and  aiipeooea 
head.  Many  trades  they  cannot  have  mmbj 
them,  but  upon  occasion,  he  fetches  a  amith  ftoa 
the  isle  of  Egg,  and  has  a  tailor  from  ^^ 
land  six  times  a  year.  This  island  "^^ 
served  to  be  seen,  but  the  laird's  absence  Wlw 
no  opportunity.  . 

Every  inhabited  island  has  its  appendant  and 
subordinate  islets.  Muck,  however «»«»  ■» 
yet  others  smaller  about  it,  one  of  wmdi  m» 
only  ground  sufficient  to  aflbrd  pasture  fortbrte 

At  Dunvegan  I  had  tasted  lotus,  and  wM» 
danger  of  forgetting  that  I  was  ever  to  draan, 
till  Mr.  Boswell  ssgely  reproached  me  with  g 
sluggishness  and  softness.  I  had  no  ▼•T  "**JJ: 
defenoe  to  make;  and  we  agneed  to  piii«i«<"^ 
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jouriMy.    Madeod  ftooomMnied  us  to  Ulinish, 
"where  we^ere  entertained  by  the  sheriff  of  the 

ULINISH. 

Mr.  Macqueen  travelled  with  as,  and  directed 
onr  attention  to  all  that  was  worthy  of  obscr- 
Tation.  With  him  we  went  to  see  an  ancient 
building,  called  a  dun  or  borough.  It  was  a  cir- 
cular enclosure,  about  forty-two  feet  in  diame- 
ter, walled  round  with  loose  stones,  perhaps  to 
the  height  of  nine  feet  The  walls  are  very 
thick,  (Hminishing  a  little  towards  the  top,  an^ 
though  in  these  countries  stone  is  not  brought 
Tar,  must  have  been  raised  with  much  labour. 
Within  the  great  circle  were  several  smaller 
tx)unds  of  wall,  which  formed  distinct  apart- 
ments. Its  date  and  its  use  are  unknown.  Some 
suppose  it  the  original  seat  of  tlie  chiefs  of  the 
Macleods.  Mr.  Macqueen  thought  it  a  Danish 
ibrt 

The  entrance  is  covered  with  flat  stones,  and 
18  narrow,  because  it  was  seccssary  that  the 
stones  which  lie  over  it,  should  reach  from  one 
wall  to  the  other  ;  yet,  strait  as  the  passage  is, 
they  seem  heavier  tnan  could  have  been  placed 
where  they  now  lie,  by  the  naked  strength  of  as 
many  men  as  might  stand  about  them.  They 
"Were  probably  raised  by  putting  long  pieces  of 
'wood  under  them,  to  wnich  the  action  of  a  long 
line  of  lifters  might  be  applied.  Savages,  in  all 
countries,  have  patience  proportionate  to  their 
unskilfulness,  and  are  content  to  attain  their  end 
by  veiy  tedious  methods. 

If  it  was  ever  roofed,  it  might  once  have 
been  a  dwelling,  but  as  there  is  no  provision  for 
water,  it  could  not  have  been  a  fortress.  In 
Sky,  as  in  every  other  place,  there  is  an  ambi- 
tion of  exalting  whatever  has  survived  memory 
to  some  important  use,  and  referring  it  to  very 
remote  ages.  I  am  inclined  to  suspect  that  in 
lawless  times,  when  the  inhabitants  of  every 
mountain  stole  the  cattle  of  tlieir  neighbour, 
these  enclosures  were  used  to  secure  the  herds 
and  flocks  in  the  night  When  tliey  were  driven 
within  the  wail,  they  might  be  easily  watched, 
and  defended  as  long  as  could  be  needful ;  for 
the  robbera  durst  not  wait  till  the  injured  clan 
should  And  them  in  the  morning. 

The  interior  enclosures,  if  the  whole  building 
were  once  a  house,  were  the  chambers  of  the 
chief  inhabitants.  If  it  was  a  place  of  security 
for  cattle,  they  were  probably  the  shelters  of  the 
keepers. 

From  the  Dun  we  were  conducted  to  another 
place  of  security,  a  cave  carried  a  great  way 
under  ground  which  had  been  discovered  by 
digging  afler  a  fox.  These  caves,  of  which 
many  have  been  found,  and  many  probably 
remain  concealed,  are  formed,  I  believe,  com- 
monly by  taking  advantage  of  a  hollow,  where 
banks  or  rocks  rise  on  either  side.  If  no  such 
place  can  be  found,  the  grnund  must  be  cut 
away.  The  walls  are  made  by  piling  atones 
against  the  earth,  on  either  side.  It  is  then 
roofed  by  large  stones  laid  across  the  cavern, 
which  therefore  cannot  be  wide.  Over  the  roof, 
tsHs  were  placed,  and  grass  was  sufTcrod  to 
•gxow ;  and  the  mouth  was  concealed  by  bushes 
or  some  other  cover. 

The9#»  caves  were  represented  to  us  as  the 
cabins  of  the  first  rude  inhabitants,  of  which. 


however,  I  am  by  no  mesDB  persuajded.  Tlua 
was  so  low,  that  no  man  coula  stand  upright  in 
it  By  their  construction  they  are  all  so  narrow, 
that  two  can  never  pass  along  them  together, 
and  being  subterraneous,  they  must  be  always 
damp.  They  are  not  the  work  of  an  age  much 
ruder  than  the  present ;  for  they  are  formed  with 
as  much  art  as  the  construction  of  a  common 
hut  requires.  I  imagine  them  to  have  been 
places  only  of  occasional  use,  in  which  the 
islander,  upon  a  sudden  alarm,  hid  his  utensils 
or  his  clotnes,  and  perhaps  sometimes  his  wife 
and  children. 

This  cave  we  entered,  but  could  not  proceed 
the  whole  length,  and  went  away  without 
knowing  how  far  it  was  carried.  For  this 
omission  we  shall  be  blamed,  as  we  perhaps 
have  blamed  other  travellers ;  but  the  day  was 
rainy,  and  the  ground  was  damp.  We  had 
with  us  neither  spades  nor  pickaxes,  and  if 
love  of  ease  surmounted  our  desire  of  know- 
ledge, the  oflbnce  has  not  the  invidiousness  of 
singularity. 

Edifices,  either  standing  or  ruined,  are  the 
chief  records  of  an  illiterate  nation.  In  eoms 
part  of  this  journey,  at  no  great  distance  from  our 
way,  stood  a  sheltered  fortress,  of  which  the 
learned  minister,  to  whose  communication  we 
are  mueh  indebted,  gave  us  an  account 

Those,  said  he,  are  the  walls  of  a  place  of  re 
fuge,  built  in  the  time  of  James  the  Sixth,  by 
Hugh  Macdonald,  who  was  next  heir  to  the 
dignity  and  fortune  of  his  chief.  Hugh,  being 
so  near  his  wish,  was  impatient  of  delay  ;  and 
had  art  and  influence  sufficient  to  engage 
several  gentlemen  in  a  plot  a^inst  the  laird's 
life.  Something  must  be  stipulated  on  both 
sides ;  for  they  would  not  dip  their  hands  in 
blood  merely  for  Hugh's  advancement  The 
compact  was  formally  written,  signed  by  the 
conspirators,  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  one 
Macleod. 

It  happened  that  Macleod  had  sold  some  cat- 
tle to  a  drover,  who,  not  having  ready  money, 
gave  him  a  bond  for  payment  The  debt  was 
discharged,  and  the  bond  redcmanded  ;  which 
Macleod,  who  could  not  read,  intending  to  put 
into  his  hands,  gave  him  the  conspiracy.  The 
drover  when  he  had  read,  the  paper,  delivered  it 
privately  to  Macdonald,  who  being  thus  informed 
of  his  danger,  called  his  friends  together,  and 
provided  for  his  safety.  He  made  a  public  feast, 
and  inviting  Hugh  Macdonald  and  his  confede- 
rates, placed  each  of  them  at  the  table  between 
two  men  of  known  fidelity.  The  compact  of 
conspiracy  was  then  shown,  and  every  man  con- 
fronted with  his  own  name.  Macdonald  acted 
with  great  moderation.  He  upbraided  Hugh 
both  with  disloyalty  and  ingratitude ;  but  told 
tlic  rest  that  he  considered  them  as  men  deluded 
and.misinformed.  Hugh  was  sworn  to  fidelity, 
and  dismissed  with  his  companions ;  but  he  was 
not  generous  enough  to  be  recloimed  by  lenity  ; 
and  finding  no  longer  any  countenance  among 
the  {jentlemcn,  endi'uvourod  to  execute  the  same 
design  by  meaner  hands.  In  this  practice  he 
was  detected,  taken  to  Mncdonald's  castle,  and 
imprisoned  in  the  dungeon.  Wln-n  he  washun* 
gry  they  let  down  a  f)lcntiful  meal  of  salted 
nu^at;  and  when,  after  his  repast,  he  called  for 
drink,  conveyed  to  him  a  covered  cup,  whioh, 
when  he  Ufted  the  Iid»  be  found  empty.    Fwrni 
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thmt  tSme  tiiej  Tinted  him  no  more,  but  left  him 
to  perish  in  solitude  and  darkness. 

We  were  then  told  of  a  cavern  by  the  seaside, 
remarkable  for  the  powerful  reverberation  of 
sounds.  After  dinner  we  took  a  boat  to  ex- 
plore this  curious  cavity.  The  boatmen,  who 
seemed  to  be  of  a  rank  above  that  of  common 
drudges,  inquired  who  the  strangers  were ;  and 
being  told  we  came  one  from  Scotland,  and  the 
other  from  England,  asked  if  the  Englishman 
could  recount  a  long  genealogy.  What  answer 
was  given  them,  the  conversation  being  in  Erse, 
J  was  not  much  inclined  to  examine. 

They  expected  no  good  event  of  the  voyage ; 
fcr  one  of  ttiem  declared  that  he  heard  thn  cry  of 
an  EngKsh  ghost  This  omen  I  was  not  told 
till  after  our  return,  and  therefore  cannot  claim 
the  dignity  of  despising  it. 

The  sea  was  smooth.  We  never  left  the  shore, 
and  came  without  any  disaster  to  the  cavern, 
which  we  found  rugged  and  misshapen,  about 
one  hundred  and  eighty  feet  long,  thirty  wide 
in  the  broadest  part,  and  in  the  loftiest,  as  we 

guessed^  about  thir^  high.  It  was  now  dry, 
at  at  high  water  the  sea  rises  in  it  near  six  feet 
Here  I  saw  what  I  had  never  seen  before,  lim- 
pets and  muscles  in  their  natural  state.  But  as 
a  new  testimony  of  the  veracity  of  common  fame, 
here  was  no  echo  to  be  heard. 

We  then  walked  through  a  natural  arch  in 
the  rock,  which  might  have  pleased  us  by  its 
novelty,  had  the  stones,  which  encumbered  our 
feet,  given  us  leisure  to  consider  it  We  were 
shown  the  gummy  seed  of  the  kelp,  that  fastens 
itself  to  a  stone,  from  which  it  grows  into  a 
strong  stalk. 

In  our  return  we  found  a  little  boy  upon  the 
point  of  a  rock,  catching  with  his  angle  a  supper 
for  the  family.  We  rowed  up  to  him,  and  bor- 
rowed his  rod,  with  which  Mr.  Boswell  caught  a 
cuddy. 

The  cuddy  is  a  fish  of  which  I  know  not  the 
philosophical  name.  It  is  not  much  bigger  than 
a  gudgeon,  but  it  is  of  great  use  in  these  islands, 
as  it  affi>rds  the  lower  people  both  ibod  and  oil 
for  their  lamps.  Cuddies  are  so  abundant,  at 
soine  times  of  the  year,  that  they  are  caught  like 
white  bait  in  the  Thames,  only  by  dipping  a 
basket  and  drawing  it  back. 

If  it  were  always  practicable  to  fish,  these 
islands  could  never  be  in  much  danger  from 
famine :  but  unhappily,  in  the  winter,  when 
other  provision  fails,  the  sea**  ire  commonly  too 
rough  for  nets,  or  boats. 

TALISK£R  m  8K7. 

From  Olinish  our  next  stage  was  to  Talisker, 
the  house  of  Colonel  Macleod,  an  officer  in  the 
Dutch  service,  who  in  this  time  of  universal 
peace,  has  for  several  years  been  permitted  to  be 
absent  from  his  regiment  Having  been  bred  to 
pinrsic,  he  is  consequently  a  scholar,  and  his 
lady,  by  accompanying  him  in  his  different 
places  of  residence,  is  become  skilful  in  several 
languages.  Talisker  is  the  place  beyond  all  that 
I  have  seen,  from  which  the  gay  and  the  jovial 
seNBiii  utteriy  excluded  j  and  where  the  hermit 
might  expect  to  grow  old  in  meditation,  without 
possibihty  of  disturbance  or  interruption.  It  is 
ntoated  yeiy  near  the  sea,  but  upon  a  coast 


tempest  <yn  the  rocks.    Towards  the  IsnJ  are 
lofty  hills  streaming  with  waterfalls.    The  gar- 
den is  sheltered  by  firs,  or  pines,  which  grow 
there  so  prosperously,  that  some  which  the  pre* 
sent  inhabitant  planted,  are  very  high  and  thick 

At  this  place  we  very  happily  met  with  Mr. 
Donald  Maclean,  a  young  gentleman,  the  eldesC 
son  of  the  laird  of  Col,  heir  to  a  very  great  ex- 
tent  of  land,  and  so  desirous  of  improving  his 
inheritance,  that  he  spent  a  considerable  time 
among  the  farmers  of  Hertibrdshire  and  Hamp' 
shire  to  learn  their  practice.  He  worked  with 
his  own  hands  at  the  principal  operations  of 
agriculture,  that  he  miirht  not  deceive  himself 
by  a  false  opinion  of  skill,  which  if  he  should 
find  it  deficient  at  home,  he  had  no  means  of 
completing.  If  the  world  has  agreed  to  praise 
the  travels  and  manual  labours  of  the  czar  of 
Muscovy,  let  Col  have  his  share  of  the  like  ap- 
plause, in  the  proportion  of  his  dominions  to  the 
empire  of  Russia. 

This  young  gentleman  was  sporting  in  the 
mountains  of  Sky,* and  when  he  was  weary  with 
following  his  game,  repaired  for  lodging  to  Ta* 
lisker.  At  night  he  missed  one  of  his  dogs,  and 
when  he  went  to  seek  him  in  the  morning,  fouod 
two  eagles  feeding  on  his  carcass. 

Col,  for  he  must  be  named  by  his  possessions, 
hearing  that  our  intention  was  to  visit  lona,  of- 
fered to  conduct  us  to  his  chief,  Sir  AUan  Mac- 
lean, who  lived  in  the  isle  of  Inch  Kenneth, 
and  would  readily  find  us  a  convenient  passage. 
From  this  time  was  formed  an  acquaintancep 
which  being  begun  by  kindness,  was  accident' 
ally  continued  by  constraint ;  we  derived  mucb 
pleasure  from  it,  and  I  hope  have  given  him  no 
reason  to  repent  it 

The  weather  was  now  almost  one  continued 
storm,  and  we  were  to  snatch  some  happy  mter- 
mission  to  be  conveyed  to  Mull,  the  third  island 
of  the  Hebrides,  lying  about  a  dcnee  south  of 
Sky,  whence  we  mi^t  easily  find  our  way^  to 
Inch  Kenneth,  where  Sir  Allan  Maclean  resided^ 
and  afterwards  to  lona. 

For  this  purpose  the  most  commodious  station 
that  we  coulo  take  was  Armidei,  which  Sir 
Alexander  Macdonald  had  now  left  to  a  gentle- 
man who  lived  there  as  his  factor  or  steward. 

In  our  way  to  Armidei  was  Corialachan,  where 
we  had  already  been,  and  to  which  therefore  we 
were  very  wiUing  to  return.  We  stayed  however 
so  long  at  Talisker,  that  a  great  pan  of  our  jour- 
ney was  performed  in  the  gloom  of  the  evening. 
In  travelling  even  thus  almost  without  li^rfaf 
through  naked  solitude,  when  there  is  a  guide 
whose  conduct  may  be  trusted,  a  mind  not  na- 
turally too  much  disposed  to  fear,  may  preserve 
some  dc^ce  of  cheerfulness ;  but  what  mii:4.  be 
the  solicitude  of  him  who  should  be  w^andering 
among  the  crags  and  hollows,  benighted,  igno- 
rant, and  alone  7 

The  fictions  of  the  Gothic  romances  were  not 
so  remote  from  credibility  as  they  are  m)w 
thought.  In  the  full  prevalence  of  the  feudal 
insiitulion,  when  violence  desolated  the  wo;liJ, 
and  every  baron  lived  in  a  fortress,  forests  and 
ca-siles  were  regularly  sueccciied  by  each  dther, 
and  the  adventurer  mij^ht  very  suddenly  pa>s 
from  the  gloom  of  wornls,  or  tlie  rugcedneis  *X 
moors,  to  seats  of  plenty,  gayety,  and  ma::nifi- 
cence.     Whatever  is  imagined  in  the  wildcat 
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Mpted,  woDld  be  fek  by  him,  wbo^  wandering  in 
the  mountaiDS  without  a  guide,  or  upon  the  sea 
without  a  pilot,  should  be  earned,  amidst  his 
tenror  and  uncertainty,  to  the  hospitality  and 
elegance  of  Raasay  or  Dunyegan. 

To  Coriatachan  at  last  we  came,  and  found 
ourselves  welcomed  as  •before.  Here  we  stayed 
two  days,  and  made  such  inquiries  as  curiosity 
■uggested.  The  house  was  filled  with  company, 
among  whom  Mr.  Macpberson  and  his  sister 
distinguished  themselves  by  their  politeness  and 
aeoompUshmsnts.  By  hhn  we  were  invited  to 
Ostig,  a  house  not  far  from  Armidel.  where  we 
might  easily  hear  of  a  boat,  when  tae  weather 
wirald  suffer  us  to  leave  the  island. 

08TIO  IN  8KT. 

^  At  Ostig,  of  which  Mr.  Maepherson  is  mi- 
mster,  we  were  entertained  for  som'e  days,  then 
removed  to  Ajmidei,  wheie  we  finished  our  ob- 
servations on  the  island  of  Sky. 

As  this  island  lies  in  the  fifty-seventh  degree, 
the  air  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  much  warmth. 
The  long  continuance  of  the  sun  above  the  hori- 
zon, does  indeed  sometimes  produce  great  heat 
in  northern  latitudes ;  but  this  can  oniy  happen 
in  sheltered  places,  where  the  atmosphere  is  to 
a  certain  degree  stu^ant,  and  the  same  mass  of 
air  continues  to  receive  for  many  hours  the  rays 
of  the  sun,  and  the  vapours  of  the  earth.  Sky 
lies  op^  on  the  west  and  north  to  a  vast  extent 
of  ocean,  and  is  cooled  in  the  summer  by  a  pei> 
petual  ventilation,  but  by  the  same  blast  is  kept 
warm  hi  winter.  Their  weather  is  not  pleasing. 
Half  the  year  is  deluged  with  rain.  From  the 
autumnal  to  the  vernal  equinox,  a  dry  day  is 
hardly  known,  except  when  the  showers  are  sus- 
pended by  a  tempest.  Under  such  skies  can  be 
eipected  no  great  exuberance  of  vegetation. 
Their  winter  overtakes  their  summer,  and  their 
harvest  lies  upon  the  gitmnd  drenched  with  rain. 
The  autumn  strug^es  hard  to  produce  some  of 
our  early  fruits.  I  gathered  ^:ooeebern<9S  in 
September ;  but  they  were  small,  and  the  husk 
was  thick. 

The  winter  is  seldom  such  as  puts  a  full  stop 
to  the  growth  of  plants,  or  reduces  the  cattle  to 
-ive  wholly  on  the  surplusage  of  the  summer. 
In  the  year  seventy-one  they  had  a  severe  sea- 
son, remembered  by  the  name  of  the  Black 
Spring,  from  which  the  island  has  not  yet  re- 
covert.  The  snow  lay  long  upon  the  ground, 
a  calamity  hanlly  knoMm  before.  Part  of  their 
cattle  died  for  want,  part  were  unseasonably  sold 
to  buy  sustenance  for  the  owners ;  ^nd^  what  I 
nave  not  read  or  heard  of  before,  the  kine  that 
survived  were  so  emaciated  and  dispirited,  that 
they  did  not  require  the  male  at  the  usual  time. 
Many  of  the  roebucks  perished. 

^  The  soil,  as  in  other  countries,  has  its  diver- 
sities. In  some  parts  there  is  only  a  thin  la^er 
of  earth  spread  upon  a  rock,  which  bears  nothing 
but  short  brown  heath,  and  perhaps  is  not  ge- 
nerally capable  of  any  better  proaud  There 
are  many  oogs  or  mosses  of  greater  or  less  ex- 
tent, where  me  soil  cannot  be  supposed  to  want 
depth,  though  it  is  too  wet  for  the  plough.  But 
we  did  not  observe  in  these  any  aquatic  plants. 
The  vallejTS  and  the  mountains  are  alike  dark- 
ened with  heath.  Some  grass,  however,  p^ws 
here  and  there,  and  some  nappier  spots  of  earth 
are  canaUe  of  tillage. 
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Their  agriculture  is  laborious,  and  perhaps 
rather  feeble  than  unskilful.  Tneir  chief  ma- 
nure is  seaweed,  which,  when  they  lay  it  to  rot 
upon  the  field,  gives  them  a  better  crop  than 
those  of  the  Highlands.  They  heap  sea-shells 
npon  the  dutigliill,  which  in  time  moulder  into  a 
fertilizing  substance.  When  they  find  a  vein  of 
earth  where  tliey  cannot  use  it,  ihey  di^  it  up,  and 
add  it  to  the  mould  of  a  more  commodious  place. 

Their  com  grounds  often  He  in  such  intricacies 
among  the  crags,  that  there  is  no  room  for  the 
action  of  a  team  and  plough.  The  soil  is  then 
turned  up  by  manual  labour,  with  an  instrument 
called  a  crooked  spade,  of  a  form  and  weight 
which  to  me  appeared  very  incommodions,  and 
would  periiaps  be  soon  improved  in  a  country 
where  workmen  could  be  easily  found  and  easily 
paid.  It  has  a  narrow  blade  of  iron  fixed  to  a 
long  and  heavy  piece  of  wood,  which  must  have, 
about  a  foot  and  a  half  above  the  iron,  a  knee  or 
flexure  with  the  angle  downwards.  When  the 
farmer  encounters  a  stone,  which  is  the  great 
impediment  of  his  operations,  he  drives  the  blade 
under  it,  and  brining  the  knee  or  angle  to  the 
ground,  has  in  the  long  handle  a  very  forcible 
lever. 

According  to  the  different  mode  of  tillage, 
farms  are  distinguished  into  long  land  and  sfZrt 
land.  Long  land  is  that  which  affords  room  for 
a  plough,  and  e^ort  land  is  turned  up  by  the 
spade. 

The  grain  which  they  commit  to  the  furrows 
thus  tediously  formed,  n  either  oats  or  barley. 
They  do  not  sow  barley  without  very  copious 
manure,  and  then  they  expect  from  it  ten  for  one, 
an  increase  equal  to  that  of  better  countries: 
but  the  culture  is  so  operose  that  they  content 
themselves  commonly  with  oats ;  and  who  can 
relate  without  compassion,  that  after  all  their 
diligence,  the^  are  to  expect  only  a  triple  in- 
crease ?  It  IS  in  vain  to  nope  for  plenty,  when 
a  third  part  of  the  harvest  must  be  reserved  for 
seed. 

When  their  ^;rain  is  arrived  at  a  state  which 
they  nfust  consider  as  ripeness,  they  do  not  cut, 
but  pull,  the  bariey:  to  the  oats  they  apply  the 
sickle.  Wheel  carriages  they  have  none,  but 
make  a  frame  of  timber  which  is  drawn  by  one 
horse,  with  the  two  points  behind  pressing  on 
the  ground.  On  this  they  sometimes  drag  home 
their  sheaves,  but  often  convey  them  home  in  a 
kind  of  open  pannier,  or  fiwne  of  sticks,  upon 
the  horse's  baot. 

Of  that  which  is  obtained  with  so  much  diflU 
culty,  nothing  surely  ouebt  to  be  wasted  ;  yet 
their  method  of  clearing  tneir  oats  from  the  husk 
is  by  parching  them  in  the  straw.  Thus  with 
the  genuine  improvidence  of  savages,  they  de- 
stroy that  fodder  for  want  of  which  their  cattle 
may  perish.  Prom  this  practice  they  have  two 
petty  conveniences ;  they  dry  the  grain  so  that 
It  is  easily  reduced  to  meal,  and  they  escape  the 
theft  of  the  thresher.  The  taste  contracted 
from  the  fire  by  the  oats,  as  by  ewery  other 
scorched  substance,  use  must  long  ago  have 
made  grateful.  The  oats  that  are  not  parched 
must  be  dried  in  a  kiln. 

The  barns  of  Sky  I  never  8ai%  That  which 
Macleod  of  Raasay  had  erected  near  his  house 
was  so  contrived,  because  the  harvest  is  seldom 
brought  home  dry,  as  by  perpetual  perflation  to 
prevent  the  mow  from  heating. 
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Of  their  gnrdenB  I  can  judge  only  from  their 
tables.  I  did  not  observe  that  tne  common 
greens  were  wanting,  and  suppose,  that  by 
choosinff  an  advantageous  exposition,  they  can 
raise  all  the  more  hardy  esculent  plants.  Of 
vegetable  fragrance  or  beauty  they  are  not  yet 
studious*  Few  vows  are  made  to  Flora  in  the 
Hebrides. 

They  gather  a  little  hay,  but  the  grass  is 
mown  late ;  and  is  so  often  almost  dry,  and  again 
very  wet,  before  it  is  housed,  that  it  becomes  a 
collection  of  withered  stalks  without  taste  or 
fragrance ;  it  must  be  eaten  by  cattle  thai  have 
nouung  else,  but  by  most  Ehiglish  fanners  would 
be  thrown  away. 

In  the  islands  I  have  not  heard  that  any  sabier- 
raneous  treasures  have  been  discovered,  thoij^h 
where  there  are  mountains,  there  are  commonlv 
minernls.  One  of  the  rocks  in  CqI  has  a  black 
Vein,  imagined  to  consist  of  the  ore  of  lead ;  but 
it  was  never  yet  opened  or  essayed.  In  Sky 
a  black  mass  was  accidentally  picked  up,  and 
brought  into  the  house  of  the  owner  of  the  land, 
who  found  himself  strongly  inclined  to  think  it  a 
coal,  but  unhappily  it  did  not  bum  in  the  chim- 
ney. Common  ores  would  be  here  of  no  great 
value  ;  for  what  requires  to  be  separated  bjr  fire, 
must,  if  it  were  found,  be  carried  away  in  its 
mineral  state,  here  being  no  fuel  for  the  smeltin^- 
house  or  forge.  PerhajMi  by  diligent  search  in 
this  world  of  stone,  some  valuable  species  of 
marble  might ,be  discovered.  But  neither  j>hilo> 
sophical  cariosity,  nor  commercial  industry,  have 
yet  fixed  their  abode  here,  where  the  importu- 
nity of  immediate  want,  supplied  but  for  the 
day,  and  craving  on  the  morrow,  has  left  little 
room  for  excursive  knowledge,  or  the  pleasing 
fiuicies  of  distant  profit. 

They  have  lately  found  a  manufacture  con- 
siderably lucrative.  Their  rocks  abound  with 
kelp,  a  sea-plant,  of  which  the  ashes  are  melted 
into  glass.  They  bum  kelp  in  great  quantities, 
and  then  send  it  away  in  ships,  which  oome 
regularly  to  purchase  iL  This  new  source  of 
riches  has  raised  the  rents  of  manjr  maritime 
&rms;  but  the  tenants  pa}r,  like  all  other  te- 
nants, the  additional  rent  with  great  unwilling- 
ness ;  because  they  consider  the  profits  of  the 
kelp  as  the  mere  product  of  personal  labour,  to 
which  the  landlora  contributes  nothing.  How- 
ever, as  any  man  may  be  said  to  give  what  he 
gives  the  power  of  gaining,  he  has  certainly  as 
much  right  to  profit  from  the  price  of  kelp  as  of 
any  thing  else  found  or  raised  upon  his  ground. 

This  new  trade  has  excited  a  long  and  eager 
litigation  between  Macdonald  and  Madeod,  Tor 
a  ledge  of  rocks,  which,  till  the  value  of  kelp 
was  known,  neither  of  them  desired  the  reputa- 
tion of  possessing. 

The  cattle  of  Sky  are  not  so  small  as  if  com- , 
menly  ^believed.  Since  they  have  sent  their 
beeves  in  great  numbers  to  southern  marts,  they 
have  probably  taken  more  care  of  their  breed. 
At  stat^  times  the  annual  growth  of  cattle  is 
driven  to  a  fair,  by  a  general  drover,  and  with 
the  money  which  no  returns  to  the  farmer,  the 
rents  are  paid. 

The  price  regularly  expected,  is  from  two  to 
three  pounds  a  nead ;  there  was  once  one  sold 
for  five  pounds.  They  go  from  the  islands  very 
lean,  and  are  not  ofleied  to  the  butcher  till  they 
have  been  long  fatted  in  English  pastures. 


or  their  black  cattle  some  are  without  kini% 
called  by  the  Scots,  htimfUe  cows,  as  we  call  a 
bee  an  humble  bee,  that  wants  a  sting.  Whether 
tliis  difiTerence  be  specific,  or  accidental,  thoi^ 
we  inquired  with  great  diligence,  we  could  not 
be  informed.    We  are  not  very  sure  that  tbe 
bull  is  ever  without  horns,  though  we  have  been 
told  that  such  bulls  there  are.    What  is  pro- 
duced by  putting  a  horned  and  anhomed  male 
and  -female  logger,  no  man  has  ever  tried  that 
thought  the  result  worthy  of  observation. 

Their  horses  are,  like  their  cows,  of  a  mode* 
rate  size.  I  had  no  difficulty  to  mount  myself 
commodiously  by  the  favotur  of  the  geBtlemea. 
I  heard  of  very  little  cows  in  Banrn,  and  veiy 
little  horses  in  Rum,  where  perhaps  no  care  b 
taken  to  prevent  that  diminution  of  sise,  which 
must  always  happen,  where  the  greater  and  the 
less -copulate  promiscuously,  and  the  young  ani- 
mal is  restrained  from  growth  by  penury  «  sus- 
tenance. 

The  goat  is  the  general  inhabitant  of  the  earth, 
complying  with  every  difierence  of  disoate  and 
of  soil.  The  goats  of  the  Hebrides  are  like 
others :  nor  did  I  hear  any  thing  of  their  sheep 
to  be  |>aiCicHlary  remarked. 

In  the  penury  of  these  malignant  regions,  no- 
thing is  left  that  can  be  converted  to  food.  The 
goats  and  the  sheep  are  milked  like  the  cowa. 
A  single  meal  of  a  goat  is  a  quart,  and  ef  a 
sheep  a  pint  Such  at  least  was  tbe  aocoaat 
which  I  could  extract  from  those  of  whom  I  an 
not  sure  that  they  ev<:r  had  inquired. 

The  milk  of  goats  ia  much  thinner  than  that 
of  cows,  and  that  of  sheep  is  much  thickec. 
Sheep's  milk  is  never  eaten  oefore  it  is  boikd ; 
as  it  is  thick,  it  must  be  very  liberal  of  card, 
and  the  people  of  SL  Kilda  form  it  into  snail 
cheeses. 

The  stags  of  the  mosntains  are  leas  than  those 
of  our  parKS  or  forests^  perhaps  not  bigger  than 
our  fallow  dees.  Their  flesh  has  no  lankness, 
nor  is  inferior  in  flavour  to  our  common  veni- 
son. The  roebuck  I  neither  saw  nor  tasted. 
These  are  not  countries  for  a  re^gular  cfaase» 
The  deer  are  not  driven  with  horns  and  bonnds. 
A  sportsman,  with  his  ^n  in  his  hand,  watdies 
the  animal,  and  when  he  has  wounded  him, 
tmces  him  by  the  blood. 

They  have  a  race  of  brinded  greyboands^ 
larger  and  stronger  than  those  wi£  which  ire 
course  hares,  and  those  are  the  only  dogs  used 
by  them  for  the  chase. 

Man  is  by  the  use  of  firearms  made  so  mocfa 
aii  overmatcn  for  other  animals,  that  in  all  coun- 
tries, where  they  are  in  use,  the  wild  part  of  the 
creation  sensibly  diminishes.  There  will  pro* 
bably  not  be  long  either  stags  or  roebucks  in  the 
islands.  All  the  beasts  of  chase  would  have 
been  iost  long  ago  in  countries  well  inhabited, 
had  they  not  been  preserved  by  laws  ibr  the 
pleasure  of  the  rich. 

There  are  in  Sky  neither  rats  nor  mice,  but  the 
weasel  is  so  frequent,  that  he  is  heard  in  houses 
rattling  behind  chests  or  beds,  as  rats  in  Eng- 
land. They  probably  owe  to  his  predominance 
that  they  have  no  otner  vermin ;  for  since  the 
great  rat  took  possession  of  this  part  of  the 
world,  scarce  a  ship  can  touch  at  any  port,  but 
some  of  his  race  are  left  behind.  They  have 
within  these  few  years  begun  to  infest  the  isle  of 
Col   where  being  left  by  some  trading 
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dMjhsvelnerMMdfbrwuit  of  wmmIi  toop- 

|K>Mul0ID. 

The  mhabitanti  of  Sk^r,  and  of  the  other 
ialan<}l»,  which  I  haye  seeq,  are  commonly  of  the 
middle  stature,  with  fewer  among  them  veir  tall 
«r  very  short,  than  axe  seen  in  Enfflana ;  or 
perhaps,  as  their  nambers  are  small,  the  chances 
of  any  deviation  ffom  the  common  measare  are 
necessarily  few..  The  tallest  men  that  I  saw  are 
•mong  those  of  higher  rank.  In  regions  of  bar- 
lenness  and  scarcity,  the  human  race  is  hindered 
in  its  growth  by  the  same  causes  af  other  ani- 

BUJSL 

The  ladies  have  as  moch  beavty  here  as  in 
otiMT  places,  hot  bloom  and  softness  are  not  to 
he  eipected  among  the  lower  classes,  whose 
Ikces  are  ejnposed  to  the  mdenesr  of  the  climate, 
and' whose  watares  are  sometimes  contracted  by 
wan^  and  sometimes  hardened  by  the  blasts. 
Supreme  beauty  is  seldom  found  in  cottages  or 
wonshops,  even  where  no  real  hardships  are 
suilbred.  '  To  expand  the  human  face  to  its  full 
perfection,  it  seems  necessary  that  the  mind 
should  co-operate  by  pladdness  oC  content,^  or 
ooBsciousness  of  snpen'ority. 

Their  strength  is  proportionate  to  their  site, 
hot  they  are  accustomed'  to  run  upon  rou^ 
ground;  and  therefore  can  vritfa  great  agility  dkip 
oier  the  ho^,  or  clamber  the  mountain.  For  a 
campaign  m  the  wastes  of  America,  soldien 
hotter  qualified'  could  not  have  becni  found. 
Hmving  little  woik  to  do,  th^  are  not  willing, 
Qor  perhaps  able,  to  endure  a  long  continuance 
of  manual  labour,  and  are  therefore  oonsidewd 
as  habitually  idle. 

Having  never  been  supplied  with  those  accom- 
modations which  life  eztensiveljr  d^Ver8ifitel  with 
trades  aflbrds,  they  supply  their  wants  by  v.er^ 
insufficient,  shifts,  and  endure  many  inconveni- 
ences, which  a  HttllB  attention  would  easily  re- 
lievjB.  I  have  seen  a.  horse  carrying  home  the 
harvest  on  a  crate.  Under  his  tail  was  a  stick 
Ibr  a  crupper,  held  at  the  two  ends  by  twists 
of  stnw.  Htemp  will  grow  in  their  islands,  and 
therefore  ropes  may  be  had.  If  they  wanted 
hemp,  they  might  make  better  cordage  of  rushes, 
or  perhaps  of  nettles,  than  of  strait 

Their  m^hod  of  life  neither  secures  them 
perpetual  health,  nor  exposes  them  to  any  parti- 
eular  diseases*  There  are  physicians  in  the 
islands,  who,  I  believe,  all*  practise  chirurgery, 
and  all  compound  their  own  inedicines. 

It  is  generally  supposed;  th^t  life  is  longer  in 
places  where  there  are  few  opportunities,  of 
luxury;  but  I'found  no  instance  nere  ofeztra- 
orditiary  longevity.  A  cottager  grows  old  over 
his  oaten  cakes,  like  a  citizen  at  a  turtle  feast 
He  is  indeed  seldom  incommode  by  corpulence. 
Poverty  preserves  him  drorn  sinking  under  the 
burden  of  himself,  but  he  escapes  no  other  in- 
jury of  tilne.  Instances  of  long  life  are  often 
related,  which  those  who  hear  them  are  more 
willing  to  credit  than  examine.  To  be  told  that 
any  man  has  attained  a  hundred  years,  gives 
hope  and  comfort  to  him  who  staqds  trembling 
on  the  brink  of  his  own  clitoiacterib. 

Lensth  of  life  is  distributed  impartially  to 
very  oifTerent  modes  of  life  in  very  dimrent 
climates;  and  the  mountains  have  no  greater 
examples  of  a^e  and  health  than  the  low  lands, 
where  I  was  introduced  to  two  ladies  of  high 
quality,  one  of  whom,  in  her  ninety -fourth  year, 


nresided'ather  table  with  the  fhll  ezerdse  of  all 
ner  powers;  and  the  other  has  attained  her 
eigbty-f6urth,  vritbout  any  diminution  of  her 
vivacity,  and  with  little  reason  to  accuse  time  of 
depredations  on  her  beauty. 

ih  the  islknds,  as  in  most  other  places,  the  in- 
habitants are  of  different  rank,  and  one  does 
not  encroach  here  u|^n  another.  Where  there 
is  no  commerce  nor  manufacture,  he  that  is 
bom  poor  can  scarcely  become  rich ;  and  if 
none  arp  able  to  buy  estates,  he  that  is  bom  to 
Iknd' cannot  annihilate  his  family  by  selling  it 
This  was  once  the  state  of  these  countries. 
Perhaps  there  is  no  example,  till  within  a  cen- 
tury and  half,  of  any  family  whose  estate  was 
alienated  otherwise  than  by  violence  or  forfei- 
ture.^ Since  money  has  been  brought  among* 
them,  they  liave  found,  like  others,  the  art  of 
spending  more  than  they  receive;  and  I  saw 
with  erief  the  chief  of  a  very  ancient  clan,  whose 
isluid  was  condemned  by  law  to  be  sold  for  the 
satisfkction  of  bis  creditors. 

The  name  of  the  highest  dignity  is  Laird,  of 
which  there  are  in  the  extensive  isle  of  Sky  only 
three,  Macdpnald,  Macleod,  and  Mackinnon. 
The  laird  is  the  original  owner  of*  the  land, 
whose  natural  power  must  be  very  great,  where 
no  man  lives  but  by  agriculture ;  and  where 
the  produce  of  the  land  is  not  conveyed  through 
the  labyrinths  of  traffic,  but  passes  dit'ectly  from 
the  hand  that  gamers  it,  to  the  mouth  that  cats 
it  The  Iliird  has  alt  those  in  his.  power  that 
live  upon  lids  farma  Kings  can,  fbr  the  most 
part;  only  exalt  or  degrade.  The  laird  at  plea- 
sure can  feed  or  starve,  can  give  bread,'  or  with- 
hold it  This  inherent  power  was  yet  strength- 
ened by  the  kindneseor  consan^inity,  and  the 
reverence  of' patriarchal  authonty.  The  laird 
was  the  father  of  the  clan,  and  his  tenants  com- 
monly bore  his  name.  And  to  these  principles 
of  original  command  was  added,  for  many  agcs^ 
an  exclusive  right  of  legal  jurisdiction. 

This  multifarious  and  extensive  obHmtion 
operated  with  force  scarcely  credible.  Every 
duty,  moral  or  political,  was  absorbed  in  afiec- 
tion  and  adherence  to  the  chief.  Not  many 
years  h^ve  passed  since  the  clans  knew  no  law 
but  the  laird's  will.  He  told  them  to  whom 
they  should  be  friends  or  enemies,  what  king 
they  should  obey,  and  what  religion  they  should 
profbsa. 

When  the  Scots  first- rose  in  arms  against  the 
succession  of  the  House  of  Hanover,  Lovat,  the 
chief  6f  the  Frasers,  was  in  exile  for  a  rape. 
The  Frasers. were  very  numerous,  and  very 
zealous  against  the  government.  A  pardon  was 
sent-to  Lovat  He  came  to  the  English  camp^ 
and  the  clan  immediately  deserted  to  him. 

Next  in  dignity  to  the  laird  is  the  Tacksman ; 
a  hirge  taker  or  leaseholder  of  land;  of 'which 
he  keeps  part  as  a  domain  in  his  own  hand,  and 
lets  part  to  undertenants.  The  tacksman  i^ 
necessarily  a  man  capable  of  securing  to  the 
laird  the  whole  rent,  and  is  commonly  a  colla- 
teral relation.  These  taeka^  or  subordinate  pos-* 
sessions,  were  long  considered  as  hereditary^ 
and  the  occupant  was  distinguished  bythe  name 
of  the  pUce  at  which  be  resided.  He  held  a 
middle  station,  by  which  the  highest  and  tlie 
lowest  orders  were  connected,  rie  paid  rent 
and  reverence  to  the  laird,  and  received  them 
ftom  the  tenanta.    This  tenure  still  lubaisti^ 
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with  iti  orimnal  opflrttnOy  but  not  with  the 
primitive  stauUty.  Since  the  islanders,  no  longer 
content  to  live,  have  learned  the  desire  of  grow- 
ing rich,  an  ancient  dependent  is  in  danger  of 
giving  way  to  a  higher  bidder,  at  the  expense 
of  domestic  dignity  and  hereditary  power.  The 
stranger,  whose  money  buys  him  preference, 
considers  himself  as  paying  for  all  that  he  has, 
and  is  indiilerent  about  the  laird's  honour  oi 
safety.  The  commodiousness  of  money  is  in- 
deed great;  but  there  are  some  advantages 
which  money  cannot  buy,  and  which  therefore 
no  wise  man  will,  by  the  love  of  money,  be 
tempted  to  foregjo. 

I  nave  found  in  the  hither  parts  of  Scotland, 
men,  not  defective  in  judgment  or  general  ex- 
•  perience,  who  consider  the  tacksman  as  a  useless 
Durden  of  the  ground,  as  a  drone  who  lives  upon 
the  product  of  an  estate,  without  the  right  of 
property,  or  the  merit  of  labourj  and  who  im- 
poverishes at  once  the  landlord  and  the  tenant 
The  land,  say  they,  is  let  to  the  tacksman  at  six- 
pence an  acre,  and  by  him  to  the  tenant  at  ten- 
pence.  Let  the  owner  be  the  immediate  land- 
lord to  all  the  tenants ;  if  he  sets  the  ground  at 
eightpence,  he  will  increase  his  revenue  by  a 
fourth  part,  and  the  tenant's  burden  will  be  di- 
minished by  a  fifUi. 

Those  who  pursue  this  train  of  rsasoning, 
■eera  not  sufficiently  to  inquire  whither  it  wul 
lead  them,  nor  to  know  that  it  will  equally  show 
thp  propriety  of  suppressing  all  wholesale  trade, 
of  snutting  up  the  shops  of  every  man  who  sells 
what  he  does  not  make,  and  of  extruding  all 
whose  agency  and  profit  intervene  between  the 
manufacturer  and  the  consumer.  They  may, 
by  stretching  their  understandings  a  little  wider, 
comprehend,  that  aU  those  who^  by  undertaking 
large  quantities  of  manufacture,  and  affording 
employment  to  many  labourers,  make  them- 
selves considered  as  benefactors  Xp  the  pubUc, 
have  only  been  robbing  their  workmen  with  one 
hand,  and  their  customers  wi4h  the  other.  If 
Crowley  had  sold  only  what  he  could  make^and 
if  his  smiths  had  wrought  their  own  iron  with 
their  own  hammers,  he  would  have  lived  on  less, 
and  they  would  have  sold  their  work  for  more. 
The  salaries  of  superintendents  and  clerks  would 
have  been  partly  saved,  and  partly  shared,  and 
nails  been  sometimes  cheaper  by  a  farthing  in  a 
hundred.  But  then  if  the  smith  could  not  have 
found  an  immediate  purchaser,  he  must  have  de- 
serted his  anvil ;  if  tnere  had  by  accident  at  any 
time  been  more  sellers  than  buyers,  the  work- 
men must  have  reduced  their  profit  to  nothing, 
by  underselling  one  another ;  and  as  no  great 
stock  could  have  been  in  any  hand,  no  sudden 
demand  of  lai^  quantities  could  have  been  an- 
swered, and  tlie  builder  must  liave  st4>od  still  till 
the  nailer  could  supply  him. 

According  to  these  schemes,  universal  plenty 
is  to  begin  and  end  in  universal  misery.  Hope 
and  emulation  will  be  utterly  extin^isned  ;  and 
as  all  must  obey  the  call  of  unmediate  necessity, 
nothing  that  requires  extensive  views,  or  pro- 
vides lor  distant  consequences,  will  ever  be  per- 
formed. 

To  the  southern  inhabitants  of  Scotland,  the 
state  of  the  mountains  and  the  islands  is  equally 
unknown  with  that  of  Borneo  or  Sumatra  j  of 
both  they  have  only  heard  a  little,  and  gues5  the 
vesL    'Jjieyare  strangers  to  the  language  and 


the  manners,^  the  advantages  and  the  wsnts 

of  the  people,  whoso  life  they  would  model,  and 
whose  evils  they  would  remedy. 

Nothing  is  less  difficult  than  to  procure  one 
convenience  by  the  forfeiture  of  another.  A 
soldier  may  expedite  his  march  by  throwing 
away  his  arm&  To  banish  the  tacksman  is  easy, 
to  make^  a  country  plentiful  by  diminishing  the 
people,  is  an  expecutious  mode  of  husbandry; 
out  that  abundance,  which  there  is  nobody  to 
enjoy,  contributes  little  to  human  happiness. 

As  the  mind  must  govern  the  hands,  so  in 
every  society  the  man  of  intelligence  must  di- 
rect the  nMin  of  labour.  If  thetacksownbeteken 
away,  the  Hebrides  must  in  their  present  stats 
be  given  up  to  grossness  and  ignorance :  the 
tenant,  for  want  of  instruction,  wul  be  unj^ailfiil, 
and  for  want  of  admonition,  will  be  negligeoL 
The  laird,  in  these  wide  estates,  which  often  con- 
sist of  i^onds  remote  from  one  another,  cannot 
extend  his  personal  influence  to  all  his  tenants; 
and  the  steward  having  no  dignity  amtexed  to 
his  character,  can  have  Uttle  autfaoritVp  aaoqg 
men  taught  to  pay  reverence-  only  to  birth,  and 
who  refund  the  tacksman  as  their  hereditaij 
superior ;  nor  can  the  steward  have  equal  zeal 
for  the  prosperity  of  an  estate  profitable  only  U> 
the  laird,  with  tlvt  tacksman,  who  ham  the  laird's 
income  involved  in  his  own. 

The  only  gentlemen  in  the^  islands  sie  the 
lairds,  the  tacksn^n,  and  the  ministers,  who  fi^ 
qucntly  ia4>rove  their  livings  by  becoming  ^a^ 
ers.  ft  the  tacksmen  be  banished,  who  will  be 
left  to  impart  knowledge,  or  impress  civility  t 
The  laird  most  always  be  at  a  distance  from  the 
greater  part  of  his  lands  j  and  if  he  resides  at  afi 
upon  thenv  must  drag  his  days  in  solitude,  hav 
ing  no  longer  either  a  friend  or  a  companion;  hft 
wul  therefore  depart  to  some  more  comfortable 
residence,  and  leave  the  tenants  to  the  wi«UN» 
and  mercy  of  a  factor. 

Of  tenants  there  are  different  orders,  as  they 
have  greater  or  less  stock.  Land  is  sometimes 
leased  to  a  small  fellowship,  who  live  in  a  cluster 
of  huts,  called  a  Tenant's  Town,  and  are  bound 
jointly  and  separately  for  the  pajpient  of  their 
rent  These,  I  believe,  employ  in  the  care  of 
their  cattle,  and  the  labour  of  ullage,  a  kind  of 
tenants  yet  lower ;  who  having  a  hut,  wi  ~ 
for  a  certain  number  o£  cows  and  sheep,,] 
rent  by  a  stipulated  quantity  ef  labour. 

The  conoition  of  domestic  servants  or  the 
price  of  occasional  labour,  I  do  not  know  with 
certainty.  I  was  told  that  the  maids  have  sheep^ 
and  are  allowed  to  spin  for  their  own  clothing ; 
perhaps  they  have  no  pecuniarywages,  or  none 
but  in  very  wealthy  families.  The  state  of  life 
which  has  hitherto  been  purely  pastoral,  begins 
now  to  be  a  little  variegated  with  commerce; 
but  novelties  enter  by  degrees,  and  till  one  nkode 
has  fully  prevailed  over  the  other,  so  settled  na 
tion  can  be  formed. 

Such  b  the  system  of  insular  ssbordinatiiMk 
which  having  little  variety,  cannot  afford  much 
delight  in  the  view,  nor  long  detain  the  mind' in 
contemplation.  The  inhabitants  were  for  a  long 
time  perhaps  not  unhappy;  but  their  content 
was  a  muddy  mixture  of^pnde  and  ignorance,  an 
indifference  for  pleasures  which  mey  did  not 
know,  a  blind  veneration  (or  their  chiefi,  and  a 
strong  conviction  of  their  own  importance. 

Their  oride  has  been  erushea  by  the  heavi 
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hnd  of  %  ymdkAft  tionquinr,  wIion  sereritics 
have  been  followed  by  laws,  which,  though  they 
cannot  be  called  cruel,  have  produced  much  dis- 
content, becauee  they  operate  upon  the  surface 
of  life,  and  make  erery  eye  bear  witness  to  sub- 
jection. To  be  compelled  to  a  new  dress,  has 
always  been  found  painful. 

Their  chiefs  being  now  deprived  of  their  juris- 
dieuon,  have  already  lost  much  of  their  influence ; 
and  as  they  gradually  degenerate  from  patriae 
chal  rulers  to  rapacious  landlords,  they  will  di- 
vcat  themselves  of  the  httle  that  remains. 

That  digrnity  which  they  derived  from  an  opi- 
nion of  their  inilitary  importance,  the  law,  which 
disai-med  them,  has  abated.  An  old  gentleman, 
delighting  himself  with  the  recollection  of  better 
da3rs,  related,  that  forty  years  ago,  a  chieftain 
walked  out  attended  by  ten  or  twelve  followers 
with  their  arms  rattling.  That  animating  rab- 
ble has  now  ceased.  The  chief  has  lost  his  for- 
midable retinue ;  and  the  Highlander  walks  his 
heath  unarmed  and  defenceless,  with  thepeace- 
ful  submission  of  a  French  peasant,  or  Einglish 
cottager. 

TlM»r  ignorance  grows  every  day  less,  but 
their  knowledge  is  yet  of  little  other  nse  than  to 
show  tliem  their  wants.  They  are  now  in  the 
period  of  edncation,  and  feel  the  uneasiness  of 
discipfine,  without  yet  perceiving  the  benefit  of 
instruction. 

The  last  law,  by  which  the  Highlanders  are 
deprived  of  their  arms,  has  operated  with  efficacy 
beyond  eipectation.  Of  former  statutes  made 
with  the  same  design^  the  execution  had  been 
feeble,  and  the  eflect  inconsidemble.  Conceal- 
ment was  undoubtedly  practised,  and  perhaps 
often  with  connivance.  There  was  tenderness 
or  partiality  on  one  side,  and  obstinacy  on  the 
other.  But  the  law,  which  followed  the  victory 
of  CuUoden,  feund  the  whole  nation  dejected  and 
intimidated ;  informations  "Were  given  without 
danger  and  without  fear,  and  the  arms  were  col- 
lected witii  such  rigour,  that  every  house  was 
despoiled  of  its  defence. 

To  disarm  part  of  the  Highlands,  could  give 
no  reasonable  occasion  of  complaint.  Every 
govemment  must  be  alkrvred  the  power  of  tak- 
ing away  the  weapon  that  is  lifted  against  it. 
But  the  loyal  clans  murmured  with  some  appear- 
anoe  of  jostioe,  that^  after  having  defended  the 
kin?,  they  were  fbiMden  for  the  future  to  de- 
fend themselves ;  and  that  the  sword  should  be 
forfeited,  which  had  been  legally  employed. 
Their  case  is  undoubtedly  haid,  but  in  political 
regulations,  good  cannot  be  complete,  it  can  only 
be  predominant. 

Whether  by  disarming  a  people  thus  broken 
into  several  tribes,  and  thus  remote  from  the  seat 
of  power,  more  good  than  evil  has  been  produced, 
may  deserve  inquiry.  The  supreme  power  in 
every  community  has  the  right  ot  debarring  every 
individual,  and  every  subordinate  society,  from 
self-defence,  only  because  the  supreme  power  is 
able  to  defend  them ;  and  therclbre  wbere  the 
governor  cannot  act,  he  must  trust  the  subject  to 
act  for  hin»el£  These  islands  might  be  wasted 
with  fire  and  sword  beibre  their  sovereign  would 
know  their  distress.  A  rang  of  robbers,  such 
as  has  been  lately  found  confederating  them- 
selves in  the  Highlands,  might  lay  a  wide  region 
under  contribution.  The  erew  or  a  petty  priva^ 
teer  might  fend  on  the  largest  and  most  weahhy 


of  the  idaiids,  «md  riot  without  oovitrot  in  crueTtr 
and  waste.  It  was  observed  by  one  of  the  chien 
of  Sky,  that  fifty  anned  men  might,  without  re^ 
sistance,  ravage  the  country.  Laws  that  place 
the  solnects  in  such  a  state,  contravene  the  first 
principles  of  the  compact  of  authority ;  Uiey  ex« 
act  obedience,  and  yield  no  protection. 

It  affords  a  generous  and  manly  pleasure  to 
conceive  a  little  nation  gathering  its  fruits  and 
tending  its  herds  with  fearless  confidence,  though 
it  lies  open  on  every  side  to  invasion,  where,  in 
contempt  of  walls  and  trenches,  every  man  sleeps 
securely  with  his  sword  beside  him :  where  all 
on  the  first  approach  of  hostility,  came  together 
at  the  call  to  battle,  as  at  a  smnmons  to  a  festal 
show ;  and  committing  their  cattle  to  the  care  of 
those  whom  ase  or  nature  has  disabled,  engaged 
the  enemy  with  that  competition  for  hazard  and 
for  glory,  which  operate  m  men  that  fight  under 
the  eye  of  those  whose  dislike  or  kindness  they 
have  always  considered  as  the  greatest  evil  or 
thegreatest  good. 

This  was,  in  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  the  state  of  the  Highlands.  Every  man 
was  a  soldier,  who  partook  of  national  confidence, 
and  interested  himself  in  national  honour.  To 
lose  this  spirit,  is  to  lose  what  no  small  advan- 
tage will  compensate. 

It  may  likewise  deserve  to  be  mquved,  whether 
a  great  nation  ought  to  be  totally  commercial  7 
whether  amidst  the  uncertainty  of  numan  afl^rs, 
too  much  attention  to  one  mode  of  happiness 
may  not  endanger  others?  whether  the  pride  of 
riches  must  not  sometimes  have  recourse  to  the 
protection  of  courage  ?  and  whether,  if  it  be  ne- 
cessary^  to  preserve  in  some  part  of  the  empire 
the  military  sphrit,  it  can  subsist  more  commo- 
diously  in  any  place  than  in  remote  and  unprofi- 
table provinces,  where  it  can  commonly  do  little 
harm,  and  whence  it  may  be  called  forth  at  any 
sudden  exigence  ? 

It  must  however  be  confessed,  that  a  man  who 
places  honour  only  in  successful  violence,  is  a 
very  troublesome  and  pernicious  animal  in  time 
of  peace ;  and  that  the  martial  character  cannot 
prevail  in  a  whole  people,  but  by  the  diminution 
of  all  other  virtues.  He  that  is  accustomed  to 
resolve  all  right  into  conquest,  will  have  Yery 
little  tenderness  or  equity.  All  the  friendship  in 
such  a  life  can  be  only  a  confederacy  of  invasion, 
or  alliance  of  defence.  The  strong  must  flourish 
by  fbrce,  and  the  weak  subsist  by  stratagem. 

TiU  the  Highlanders  lost  their  feroci^with 
thdr  arms,  they  sufiTered  from  each  other  all 
that  malignity  could  dictate,  or  precipitance 
could  act  Every  provocation  was  revenged 
with  blood,  and  no  man  that  ventured  into  a  nu- 
merous company,  by  whatever  occasion  brought 
together,  was  sure  of  returning  without  a  wound. 
If  they  are  now  exposed  to  foreign  hostilities, 
they  may  talk  of  the  danger,  but  can  seldom  feel 
it  If  they  are  no  longer  martial,  they  are  no 
longer  quarrelsome.  Misery  is  caused,  for  tfie 
most  part,  not  by  a  heav^  crush  of  disaster,  but 
by  the  corrosion  of  less  visible  evils,  which  can- 
ker enioyment,  and  undermine  security.  The 
visit  or  an  invader  is  necessarily  rare,  but  do- 
mestic animosities  allow  no  cessation. 

The  abolition  of  the  local  jurisdictions,  which 
had  for  so  many  a^es  been  exercised  by  the 
chiefs^  has  likewise  its  evils  and  its  good.  The 
Ceodal  constitution  naturally  difibsea  itself  mle 
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loDf  mmlioilMNUi  oi  nlMramlB  unhtwity.*** 
To  this  general  temper  of  the  govenunent  was 
added  the  peculiar  foim  of  the  country,  broken 
by  mountams  into  many  ■obdiviaonB  scarcely 
accesaibie  but  to  the  natrvea,  and  guarded  by 
passea,  or  perplexed  with  intricadM,  througn 
which  national  justice  could  not  find  its  way. 

The  power  of  deciding  controversieB^  and  of 
punishing  ofiencea,  as  some  sudi  power  there 
must  always  be,  was  intrusted  to  the  lairds  of 
the  countiy,  to  those  whom  the  people  consi- 
dered as  ttaeir  natural  judges.  It  cannot  be 
supposed  that  a  nigged  proprietor  cf  the  rodLs, 
unprincipled  and  unenlightened,  was  a  nice  r^ 
•olver  or  entangled  claiiuBy  or  ferj  exact  in  pro- 
poitionin|[  punishment  to  ofiences^  But  the 
more  he  mdulffed  his  own  will,  the  more  he  held 
bis  vassals  in  dependence.  Prudence  and  inno- 
cence, without  the  favour  of  the  chief,  conferred 
BO  secant^;  and  crimes  inrolved  no  danger, 
wheo  the  ludge  was  resolute  to  acquit 

When  tne  chiefs  were  men  of  knowled^  and 
firtne,  the  convenience  of  a  domestic  judiea- 
(ure  was  great  No  long  journeys  were  neees- 
aary,  nor  artificial  delajrs  could  be  practised; 
the  character,  the  alliances,  and  interests  of  the 
litigants  were  known  to  the  court,  and  all  false 
pretences  were  easily  detected.  The  sentence, 
when  it  was  past,  could  not  be  evaded ;  the 
power  of  the  laird  superseded  formalities,  and 
justice  could  not  be  defeated  by  interest  or  strar 
tasem. 

I  doubt  not  but  that  since  the  resular  judges 
have  made  their  circuits  through  the  whole 
country,  right  has  been  every  where  more  wisely 
and  more  equally  distribute ;  the  complaint  is, 
that  liti^tion  is  grown  troublesome,  and  that 
the  magistrates  are  too  few,  and  therefore  often 
too  remote  for  general  convenience. 

Many  of  the  smaller  islands  have  no  legal 
officer  within  them.  I  once  asked,  if  a  crime 
should  be  committed,  bv  what  authority  the  of- 
fender could  be  seized?  and  was  told,  that  the 
laird  would  exert  his  right;  a  right  which  he 
must  now  usurp,  but  which  surely  necessity 
must  vindicate,  and  which  is  therefore  yet  exer- 
cised in  lower  degrees,  by  some  of  the  propria 
tors,  when  legal  processes  cannot  be  obtained. 

In  all  greater  questions,  however,  there  is  now 
happily  an  end  to  all  fear  or  hope  from^  malice 
or  from  favour.  The  roads  are  secure  in  those 
places,  through  which,  forty  years  ago.  no  tra^ 
veller  could  pass  without  a  convoy.  AU  trials 
of  ri^ht  by  the  sword  are  forgotten,  and  the  mean 
are  in  as  little  clanger  fixim  the  powerful  as  in 
other  places.  No  scheme  of  policy  has,  in  any 
country,  yet  brought  the  rich  and  poor  on  equal 
terms  into  courts  of  judicature.  Perhaps  ex- 
perience, improving  on  experience,  may  in  time 
effect  it 

Those  who  have  lon^  enjoyed  dignity  and 
power,  ought  not  to  lose  it  witnout  some  equiva- 
lent^ There  was  paid  to  the  chiefs  by  the  pub- 
lic, in  exchange  for  their  privileges,  pernaps 
a  sum  greater  Uian  most  of  them  had  ever  pos- 
sessed, which  excited  a  thirst  for  riches,  of  wtiich 
it  showed  them  the  use.  When  the  power  of 
birth  and  station  ceases,  no  hope  remains  but 
from  the  prevalence  of  money.  Power  and 
wealth  supply  the  place  of  each  other.  Power 
confers  the  ability  of  gratifying  our  desire  with- 
out the  consent  of  others.    Wealth  enables  us 


to  flMun  tiM  coQHttt  of  oAen  to  our  gfififio^ 
tioD.  Power,  simply  considered,  wfanlever  it 
oonfers  on  one,  must  take  from  another.  Wenltit 
enables  its  owner  to  give  to  others,  by  taking' 
onlv  from  hiiiisel£  Power  pleases  the  violent 
ana  proud :  wealth  delights  the  placid  and  the 
timorous.  Youth  therefore  flies  at  power,  and 
age  srovels  after  riches. 

Tne  chiefo,  divested  of  thdr  prerogativeB,  ne- 
ceasarilv  turn  their  thoughts  to  tho  ioipraive- 
ment  or  their  revenues,  and  expect  UMite  rent, 
as  they  have  less  homage.  The  tensto^  whoia 
far  from  perceiving  that  his  condllioD  is  made 
better  in  tne  same  proportion  as  that  of  his  land- 
lord is  made  worse,  does  not  immediately  see 
why  his  industaj  is  to  be  taxed  more  heavflv 
than  before.  He  refuses  to  nay  the  demand 
and  is  ejected ;  the^fround  istnenlotfoastian- 
gerj  who  perfaape  bnngs  a  feiger  Bto<^  but  wiM» 
takmg  the  land  at  its  (nil  price,  treats  with  the 
laird  upon  equal  terms^  and  oonsidera  him  not 
as  a  cniel^  but  as  a  trafficker  in  land.  Tha» 
the  estate  perhaps  is  improved,  but  tbe  dan  ». 
broken. 

It  seems  to  be  the  generd  vpiaakmp  that  the 
rents  have  been  raised  with  too  much  eagernesa. 
Some  regard  must  be  paid  to  preyndice.  Those 
who  have  hitherto  paid  but  little,  will  not  sud- 
denly be  persuaded  to  pay  much,  thoofl^  ther  can 
afibid  it  As  ground  is  graduaU  v  impraveJ,  and 
the  value  of  money  decreases,  the  rent  may  be 
raised  without  any  diminution  of  tho  farmer^ 
profits;  yet  it  is  necessary  in  these  oonntriea, 
where  the  ejection  of  a  tenant  is  a  greater  evil 
than  in  more  populous  places,  to  consider  not 
merely  what  tne  land  will  prodnoe,  but  with 
what  ability  the  inhabitant  can  cultivate  it  A 
certain  stock  can  allow  but  a  certain  payment; 
for  if  the  land  be  doubled,  and  the  stoct  remains 
the  same,  the  tenant  beoomes  no  richer.  Tbe 
proprietors  of  the  Highlands  mifffat  peihaps 
often  increase  their  income,  by  suUivimnx  the 
farms,  and  allotting  to  every  occupier  on^  so. 
many  acres  as  he  can  profitably  employ,  bat  that 
they  want  people. 

There  seems  now,  whatever  be  tbe  cause,  to- 
be  through  a  great  part  of  the  Highlands  a  sone- 
ral  discontent  That  adherenoe  which  was  tatdy 

Cfessed  by  every  man  to  the  chief  of  his  name, 
now  little  prevalence ;  and  he  that  camiot 
live  as  he  desires  at  homOi  listens  to  the  tale  oT 
fortnnate  islands,  and  happy  regions,  where 
every  man  may  have  land  or  nis  own,  and  eat 
theproduct  of  his  labour  withont  a  supetier. 

Tlioee  who  have  obtained  grants  of  American 
lands,  have,  as  is  well  known,  invited  settlers, 
from  all  quarters  of  the  gfobe ;  and  among  other 
places,  where  oppression  mijjfat  prodnoe  a  wish 
for  new  habitations,  their  emissaries  would  not 
fail  to  try  their  persuasions  in  the  isles  of  Scot- 
land, where  at  the  time  when  the  dans  were 
newly  disunited  from  their  chiefo,  and  exas- 
perated by  unprecedented  exadions,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  tliey  prevailed. 

Whether  the  mischiefs  of  emigmtion  were  im- 
raediatelv  peredved,  may  be  justly  qnestioiMd. 
They  who  went  first,  were  probably  such  u 
could  best  be  spared ;  but  the  aoooonts  sent  bjr 
the  earliest  adventurers,  whether  trae  or  fols^ 
inclined  many  to  follow  Uiem ;  and  whole  neigh- 
bourhoods formed  parties  for  removal;  so  tnat 
departure  from,  their  native  mwatij  is  no  kisfar 
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He  liiAt  goes  Ui««  •ecompanied,  oanies 
with  him  all  that  makes  life  pleasant.  He  sits 
^own  in  a  better  climate,  eurrounded  by  his 
kindred  and  his  friends:  they  carry  with  them 
their  language,  thair  opinions,  their  popular 
songe,  and  hereditary  merriment;  they  change 
nothing  but  the  piece  of  their  abode ;  and  of  tliAt 
■change  they  perceire  the  benefit. 

This  is  the  real  eflect  of  emigration,  if  those 
that  go  away  together  settle  on  the  same  spot, 
4tnd  preserve  their  ancient  union.  But  some  re- 
late that-these  adventurous  visitants  of  unknown 
regions^  alter  a  voyage  passed  in  dreams  of  plenty 
and  felicity,  are  dispersed  at  last  upon  a  sylvan 
wilderness,  where  their  first  years  must  be  spent 
In  toil  >to  clear  the  ground  which  i^  afterwards 
<to  be  tilled,  and  that  the  whole  efiect  of  their 
undertaking  is  only  more  iatigue  and  equal 
scarcity. 

Both  accounts  may  be  suspected.  Those  who 
are  gone,  i^ill  endeavour  by  every  art  to  draw 
^others  after  them;  for  as  their  numbers  are 
greater;,  thay  will  provide  better  for  themselvea 
when  Nova  Scotia  was  first  peopled,  I  remember 
a  letter,  publishod  under  the  character  of  a  New 
Planter,  who  related  how  much  the  climate  put 
Uim  in  mind  of  Italy.  Such  intelligence  the 
Hcbridians  probably  receive  from  their  trans- 
marine correspondents.  But  with  equal  temp> 
iations  of  interest,  and  perhaps  with  no  greater 
niceness  of  veracity,  the  owners  of  the  islands 
spread  stories  of  American  hardships  to  keep 
their  people  content  at  home. 

Some  method  to  stop  this  epidemic  desire  of 
wandering,  which  spreads  its  contagion  from 
valley  to  valley,  deserves  to  be  sought  wiih  great 
diligence.  In  more  fruitful  eouniries,  the  re- 
moval of  one  only  makes  room  for  the  succes- 
sion of  another ;  but  in  the  Hebrides,  the  loss  of 
an  inhabitant  Icavee  a  lasting  vacuity ;  for  no- 
body born  in  any  other  part  of  the  world  will 
choose  this  countiy  for  nis  residence;  and  an 
island  once  depopulated  will  remain  a  desert,  as 
long  as  the  present  facility  of  travel  gives  every 
one,  who  is  discontented  and  unsettled,  the  choice 
of  his  abode. 

Let  it  be  inquired,  whether  the  first  intention 
of  those  who  are  fluttering  on  the  wing,  and  col- 
lecting a  flock  that  they  may  take  their  flight, 
be  to  attain  good  or  avoid  evil?  If  they  are 
disscOisfied  with  that  part  <^  the  globe  which 
their  birth  has  allotted  them,  and  resolve  not  to 
live  without  the  pleasures  of  happier  climates ; 
if  they  Ions;  for  bright  suns,  and  odm  skies,  and 
flowery  fields,  and  fragrant  gardens,  I  know  not 
by  what  eloquence  they  can  be  persuaded,  or  by 
what  offers  tney  can  be  hired  to  stay. 

But  if  they  are  driven  from  their  native  coun- 
try by  positive  evils,  and  disgusted  by  ill  treat- 
ment, real  or  imaginary,  it  were  fit  to  remove 
their  ^evances,  and  quiet  their  resentment; 
since,  if  they  have  been  hitherto  undutiful  sub- 
jects, they  will  not  much  mend  their  principles 
oy  American  conversation. 

To  allure  them  into  the  army,  it  was  thought 
proper  to  indulge  them  in  the  continuance  of 
tbcir  national  dress.  If  this  concession  could 
have  any  eflect,  it  might  easily  bo  made.  That 
dissimilitude  of  appeamnce,  which  was  supposed 
to  keep  them  distinct  from  the  rest  of  the  nation, 
might  disincline  them  from  coaliujcing  with  the 
.  Pennsylvanians,  or  people  of  Connecticut     If 


the  restitntton  of  their  anns  will  rsooneile  them 
to  their  country,  let  them  have  again  those 
weapons,  which  will  not  be  more  mischievous  at 
home  than  in  the  colonies.  That  they  may  not 
fly  from  the  increase  of  rent,  I  know  not  whe- 
ther the  general  good  does  not  reouire  that  the 
landlords  be,  for  a  time,  restrained  in  their  de- 
mands, and  kept  quiet  by  pensions  proportionate 
to  their  loss,  9 

To  hinder  insurrection  by  driving  away  the 
people,  and  to  govern  peaceably  by  having  no 
subiects,  is  an  expedient  that  argues  no  great 
profundity  of  politics.  To  soflen  the  obdurate^ 
to  convince  the  mistaken,  to  mollify  the  resent- 
ful, are  worthy  of  a  statesman ;  but  it  affords  a 
legislator  little  self-applause  to  consider,  that 
where  there  was  formerly  an  insurrection,  there 
is  now  a  wilderness. 

It  has  been  a  question  often  agitated,  without 
solution,  why  those  northern  regions  are  now 
so  thinly  peopled,  which  formerly  overwhelmed 
with  their  armies  the  Roman  empire?  The 
question  supposes  what  I-  beUeve  is  not  true, 
that  they  had  once  more  inhabitants  than  they 
could  maintain,  and  overflowed  only  because 
they  were  full. 

This  is  to  estimate  the  manners  of  all  coun- 
tries and  af  es  by  our  own.  Migration,  while 
the  state  of  life  was  unsettled,  and  there  was 
little  communication  of  intelligence  between 
distant  places,  was  among  the  wilder  nations  of 
Europe  capricious  and  casual.    An  adventurous 

f>rojec tor  beard  of  a  fertile  coast  unoccupied,  and 
ed  out  a  colony ;  a  chief  of  renown  for  bravery 
called  the  young  men  together,  and  led  them 
out  to  try  what  fortune  would  present.  When 
Caesar  was  in  Gaul,  he  found  the  Helvetnns 
preparing  to  go  they  knew  not  whither,  and  put 
a  stop  to  their  motions.  They  settled  again  in 
their  own  country,  where  they  were  so  far  from 
wanting  room,  that  they  had  accumulated  three 
years'  provision  for  their  march. 

The  religion  of  the  north  was  military;  if 
they  could  not  find  enemies,  it  was  their  duty  to 
make  them :  they  travelled  in  quest  of  danger, 
and  willingly  took  the  chance  of  empire  or  death. 
If  their  troops  were  numerous,  the  countries  from 
which  they  were  collected  are  of  vast  extent, 
and  without  much  exuberance  of  people,  great 
armies  may  be  raised  where  every  man  is  a  sol- 
dier. But  tneir  true  numbers  were  never  known. 
Those  who  were  conquered  by  them  are  their 
historians,  and  shame  may  have  excited  them  to 
say,  that  they  were  overwhelmed  with  multi- 
tudes. To  count  is  a  modem  practice,  the  an- 
cient method  was  to  guess ;  and  when  numbers 
are  |?uessed,  they  are  always  magnified. 

Thus  England  has  for  several  years  been 
filled  with  the  achievements  of  seventy  thou- 
sand Highlanders  employed  in  America.  I 
have  heard  from  an  English  officer,  not  muck 
inclined  to  favour  them,  that  their  behaviour 
deserved  a  very  hisli  degree  of  military  praise ; 
but  their  number  has  been  much  exaggerated* 
One  of  the  ministers  told  me,  that  seventy  thou- 
sand men  could  not  have  been  found  in  all  the 
Highlands,  and  that  more  than  twelve  thousand 
never  took  the  fit  Id.  Those  that  went  to  the 
American  war,  went  to  destruction.  Of  the  old 
Highland  regiment,  consisting  of  twelve  bull- 
dr<^,  only  st-v^'nty-six  surviveil  lo  sec  thetl 
country  again. 
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The  Gotfue  fwmniiB  hacn  ftt  lea«t  been  rnnl* 
tipliad  with  equal  libenlitj.  That  they  bore 
no  great  proportion  to  the  inhabitaDta  in  whoee 
eountiies  they  aettled,  is  plain  from  the  paucity 
of  northern  words  now  found  in  the  provincial 
languages.  Their  country  was  not  deserted  ibr 
want  of  room,  be«iuse  it  was  covered  with 
forests  of  vast  extent ;  and  the  first  eftct  of  ple- 
niibde  of  inhabitants  is  the  destruction  of  wood. 
As  the  Europeans  spread  over  America,  the 
lands  are  gradually  laid  naked. 

I  would  not  be  understood  to  say,  that  neces- 
sity had  never  any  part  in  their  expeditions.  A 
nation  whose  agriculture  is  scanty  or  unskilful, 
may  be  driven  out  by  famine.  A  nation  of  hun- 
ters may  have  exhausted  their  game.  I  only 
affirm  that  the  northern  regions  were  not,  when 
their  irruptions  subdued  the  Romans^  overpeo- 
pled with  regard  to  their  real  extent  or  territory, 
and  power  of  fertility.  In  a  country  fully  in- 
habited, however  afterwards  laid  waste,  evident 
marks  will  remain  of  its  former  populousness. 
But  of  Scandinavia  and  Oermany,  nothing  is 
known  but  that  as  we  trace  their  state  upwards 
into  antiquity,  their  woods  were  greater,  and 
their  cultivated  ground  was  less. 

That  causes  very  different  from  want  of  room 
may  produce  a  general  disposition  to  sedc  ano- 
ther country  is  apparent  from  the  present  con- 
duct of  the  Highlanders,  who  are  in  some  places 
ready  to  threaten  a  totai  secession.  The  num- 
bers which  have  already  gone,  though  like  other 
numbers  they  may  be  magnified,  are  very  great, 
and  such  as  ifthey  had  gone  together  and  agreea 
npon  any  certain  settlement,  might  have  founded 
an  independent  government  in  the  depths  of  the 
western  continent  Nor  are  they  only  the  low- 
est and  most  indigent ;  many  men  of  consider- 
able wealth  have  taken  with  them  their  train  of 
labourers  and  dependants :  and  if  they  continue 
the  feudal  scheme  of  polity,  may  establish  new 
clans  in  the  other  hemisphere. 

That  the  immediate  motives  of  their  desertion 
must  be  imputed  to  their  landlords,  may  be 
reasonably  concluded,  because  some  lairos  of 
more  prudence  and  less  rapacity  have  kept  their 
vassals  undiminished.  From  Kaasay  only  one 
man  had  been  seduced,  and  at  Col,  there  was  no 
wish  to  go  away. 

The  traveller  who  comes  hither  from  more 
opulent  countries,  to  speculate  upon  the  remains 
of  pastoral  life,  will  not  much  wonder  that  a 
common  Highlander  has  no  strong  adherence 
to  his  native  soil ;  for  of  animal  enjoyments,  or 
of  physical  ^od,  he  leaves  nothing  that  he  may 
not  find  again  wheresoever  he  may  be  thrown. 

The  habitations  of  men  in  the  Hebrides  may 
be  distinguished  into  huts  and  houses.  By  a 
house,  I  mean  a  building  with  one  stoir  over 
another:  by  a  hut  a  dwelling  with  only  one 
floor.  The  laird  who  formerly  lived  in  a  castle, 
now  lives  in  a  house;  sometimes  sufficiently 
neat,  but  seldom  very  spacious  or  splendid.  The 
tacksmen  and  the  ministers  have  commonly 
houses.  Wherever  there  is  a  house,  the  stranger 
finds  a  welcome,  and  to  the  other  evils  of  exter- 
minating tacksmen,  may  be  added  the  unavoid- 
able cessation  of  hospitality,  or  the  devolution 
of  too  heavy  a  burden  on  the  ministers. 

Of  the  houses  little  can  be  said.  They  are 
small,  and  by  the  necessity  of  acciiraulatinp 
stores,  where  there  are  so  few  opportunities  of 
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ed.  With  want  of  cleanlineas  it  were  in^TBti* 
tude  to  reproach  them.  The  servants  hmwkstg 
been  bied  upon  the  naked  earth,  tfamk  crcrj 
floor  clean,  and  the  quick  succession  of  gaemta, 
perhaps  not  always  over-ele^nt,  does  not  allovr 
much  time  for  adjusting  theur  apartments. 

Huts  are  of  many  gradations;  fnom  maikj 
dens  to  commodious  dwellings. 

The  vrall  of  a  common  hut  is  always  hoilt 
without  mortar,  by  a  skilful  adaption  of  loose 
stones.  Sometimes  perhaps  a  oooble  wall  ot 
stones  is  raised,  and  an  intermediate  space  fiDed 
with  earth.  The  air  is  thus  completely  ezdnded. 
Some  wails  are,  I  think,  formed  of  tnrfa,  heM 
together  by  a  wattle,  or  texture  of  twiesu  Of 
the  meanest  huts  the  first  room  is  lighted  by  the 
entrance,  and  the  second  by  the  smoke  hole: 
The  fire  is  usually  made  in  the  middleL  Bat 
there  are  huts  or  dwelling  of  only  one  story  ia- 
habited  by  gentlemen,  which  have  walls  cement- 
ed with  mortar,  glass  windows,  and  boarded 
floors.  Of  these  all  have  chimneyB,  and  some 
chimneys  have  grates. 

The  house  and  the  furniture  are  not  always 
nicely  suited.  We  were  driven  once  by  mieang 
a  passage,  to  the  hut  of  a  gentleman,  where, 
after  a  very  liberal  supper,  when  I  was  con- 
ducted to  my  chamber,  I  found  an  elegant  bed  of 
Indian  cotton,  spread  with  fine  sheets.  The 
accommodation  was  flattering;  I  uiidi eased 
myself  and  felt  my  feet  in  the  inire.  The  bed 
stood  upon  the  bare  earth,  which  a  long  couise 
of  rain  had  softened  to  a  puddle. 

In  pastoral  countries,  the  conditioo  of  the 
lowest  rank  of  people  is  sufficiently  vrretdied. 
Among  manufacturers,  men  that  have  no  pn»> 
peity  may  have  art  and  industry,  which  make 
them  necessary,  and  therefore  valuable.    But 
where  flocks  and  oom  are  the  only  wealth,  there 
are  always  more  hands  than  work,  and  cIC  that 
work  there  is  little  in  which  skill  and  dexterity 
can  be  much  distinguished.     He  therelbre  who 
is  bom  poor,  never  can  be  rich.    The  son  merely 
occupies  the  place  of  the  father,  and  life  knovrs 
nothing  of  progression  or  advancement. 
^  The  petty  tenants,  and  labouring  peasants, 
live  in  miserable  cabins,  which  aflord  tnem  little 
more  than  shelter  from  the  storms.     The  boor 
of  Norway  is  said  to  make  all  his  own  i]tcn5ils. 
In  the  Hebrides,  whatever  might  be  their  inge- 
nuity, the  want  of  wood  leaves  them  no  mate- 
rials.   They  are  probably  content  with  such  ac- 
commodadons  as  stones  of  diflerent  forms  and 
sizes  can  afibrd  them. 

Their  food  is  not  better  than  their  lodging. 
They  seldom  taste  the  flesh  of  land-aniinals; 
for  here  are  no  markets.  What  each  man  fats 
is  from  his  own  stock.  The  great  cSert  of 
money  is  to  break  property  into  small  parts.  In 
towns,  he  that  has  a  shilhng  may  have  a  piece 
of  meat ;  but  where  there  is  no  commerce,  no 
man  can  eat  mutton  but  by  killing  a  sheep. 

Fish  in  fair  weather  they  need  not  want ;  Kut, 
I  believe,  man  never  lives  long  on  dsh^  hat  by 
constraint :  he  will  rather  feed  upon  xtK>ts  ami 
berries. 

The  only  fuel  of  the  islands  is  pent  Thar 
wood  is  all  consumed,  and  coal  they  have  not 
yet  found.  Peat  is  dug  out  of  the  marches, 
from  the  depth  of  one  fof>t  to  that  of  six.  Thai 
is  accounted  the  best  which  is  nearest  the  sar- 
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face.  It  appears  to  be  a  mass  of  black  earth 
held  together  by  vegetable  fibres.  I  know  not 
whether  the  earth  be  bituminous,  or  whether  the 
fibres  be  not  the  only  combustible  part ;  which, 
by  heating  the  interposed  earth  red-hot,  make  a 
burning  mass.  The  heat  is  not  very  Btrong  or 
lasting.  The  ashes  are  yellowish,  and  m  a 
large  quantity.  When  they  dig  peat,  they  cut 
it  into  square  pieces,  and  pile  it  up  to  dry  beside 
the  house.  In  some  places  it  has  an  offensive 
smelL  It  is  like  wood  charred  for  the  smith. 
The  common  method  of  making  peat  fires  is  by 
heaping  it  on  the  hearth ;  but  it  burns  well  in 
grates,  and  in  the  best  houses  is  so  used. 

The  common  opinion  is,  that  peat  grows  again 
where  it  has  been  cut ;  which,  as  it  seems  to  be 
chiefly  a  vegetable  substance,  is  not  unlikely  to 
be  true,  whether  known  or  not  to  those  who  re- 
late it. 

There  are  watermills  in  Sky  and  Raasay: 
hut  where  they  are  too  fii.r  distant,  the  house- 
wives grind  their  oats  with  a  quern,  or  hand- 
mill,  which  consists  of  two  stoneSj  about  a  foot 
and  a  half  in  diameter;  the  lower  is  a  little  con- 
vex, to  which  the  concavity  of  the  upper  must 
be  fitted.  In  the  middle  of  the  upper  stone  is  a 
round  hole,  and  on  one  side  is  a  long  handle. 
The  grinder  sheds  the  com  gradually  into  the 
hole  with  one  hand,  and  works  the  handle  round 
with  the  other.  The  corn  slides  down  the  con- 
vexity of  the  lower  stone,  and  by  the  motion  of 
the  upper  is  ground  in  its  passage.  These  stones 
are  found  in  Lochabar. 

The  islands  afibrd  few  pleasures,  except  to  the 
hardy  sportsman,  who  can  tread  the  moor  and 
climb  the  mountain.  The  distance  of  one  fa- 
mily from  another,  in  a  country  where  travelling 
has  so  much  difficulty,  makes  frequent  inter- 
course impracticable.  Visits  last  several  days, 
and  are  commonly  paid  by  water ;  yet  I  never 
saw  a  boat  furnished  with  benches,  or  made 
commodious  by  any  addition  to  the  first  fabric. 
Conveniences  are  not  missed  where  they  never 
were  enjoyed. 

The  solace  which  the  bagpipe  can  give,  they 
have  long  enjoyed ;  but  among  other  changes, 
which  the  last  revolution  introduced,  the  use  of 
the  bagpipe  begins  to  be  forgotten.  Some  of  the 
chief  families  still  entertain  a  piper,  whose  office 
was  anciently  hereditary.  Macrimmon  was  piper 
to  Macleod,  and  Rankm  to  Maclean  of  Col. 

The  tunes  of  the  bagpipe  are  traditional. 
There  has  been  in  Sky,  beyond  all  time  of  me- 
mory, a  college  of  pipers,  under  the  direction  of 
Macrimmon,  which  is  not  quite  extinct  There 
was  another  in  Mull,  supenntended  by  Rankin, 
which  expired  about  sixteen  years  ago.  To  these 
colleges,  while  the  pipe  retained  its  honour,  the 
students  of  music  repaired  for  education.  I  have 
had  my  dinner  exhilarated  by  the  bagpipe,  at 
Armidale,  at  Dunvegan,  and  in  Col. 

The  general  conversation  of  the  islanders  has 
nothing  particular.  I  did  not  meet  with'  the 
inquisitiveness  of  which  I  have  read,  and  sus- 
pect the  judgment  to  have  been  rashly  made.  A 
stranger  of  curiosity  comes  into  a  place  where  a 
stranger  is  seldom  seen :  he  importunes  the 
people  with  questions,  of  which  they  cannot 
ffuess  the  motive,  and  gazes  with  surprise  on 
tilings  which  they,  having  had  them  always 
before  their  eyes,  do  not  suspect  of  any  tiling 
wonderful .  He  appears  to  them  like  some  being 
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of  another  world,  and  then  thinks  it  peculiar 
that  they  take  their  turn  to  inquire  whence  he 
comes,  and  whither  he  is  goinf . 

The  islahds  were  long  unfurnished  with  in- 
struction for  youth,  and  none  but  the  sons  of 
gentlemen  could  have  any  literature.  There 
are  now  parochial  schools,  to  which  the  lord  of 
every  manor  pays  a  certain  stipend.  Here  the 
children  are  taught  to  read  ;  but  by  the  r^e  of 
their  institution  they  teach  only  English,  so  that 
the  natives  read  a  language  whicm  they  may 
never  use  or  understand.  If  a  parish,nvhich  oj- 
ten  happens,  contains  several  islands,  the  school 
being  but  in  one,  cannot  assist  the  rest  This  ia 
the  state  of  Col,  which,  however,  is  more  enlightp 
ened  than  some  other  places ;  for  the  deficiencnr 
is  supplied  by  a  young  gentleman,  who,  for  his 
own  improvement,  travels  every  year  on  foot  over 
the  Highlands  to  the  session  of  Aberdeen :  and 
at  his  return,  during  the  vacation,  teaches  to  read 
and  write  in  his  native  island.' 

In  Sky  there  are  two  grammar-schools,  where 
boarders  arc  taken  to  be  regularly  educated. 
The  price  of  board  is  from  three  pounds  to  four 
pounds  ten  shillings  a  year,  and  that  of  instruc- 
tion is  half-a-crown  a  quarter.  But  the  scholars 
are  birds  of  passage,  who  live  at  school  only  in 
the  summer ;  for  m  winter  provisions  cannot  be 
made  for  any  considerable  number  in  one  place. 
This  periodical  dispersion  impresses  strongly  the 
scarcity  of  these  countries. 

Having  heard  of  no  boarding-school  for  ladies 
nearer  than  Inverness,  I  suppose  their  education 
is  gencralljr  domestic  The  elder  daughters  of 
the  higher  families  are  sent  into  the  world,  and 
may  contribute  by  their  acquisitions  to  the  im* 
provement  of  the  rest 

Women  must  here  study  to  be  either  pleasinj; 
or  useful.  Their  deficiencies  are  seldom  suppb- 
ed  by  very  liberal  fortunes.  A  hundred  pounds  is 
a  portion  beyond  the  hope  of  any  but  the  laird's 
daughter.  They  do  not  indeed  oflen  give  money 
with  their  daughters ;  the  (question  is,  How  many 
cows  a  youns  lady  will  bnng  her  husband  ?  A 
rich  maiden  has  from  ten  to  forty ;  but  two  cows 
are  a  decent  fortune  for  one  who  pretends  to  no 
distinction. 

The  religion  of  the  islands  is  that  of  the  kirk 
of  Scotland.  The  gentlemen  with  whom  I  con- 
versed are  all  incUned  to  the  English  liturgy : 
but  they  are  obliged  to  maintain  the  establishea 
minister,  and  the  country  is  too  poor  to  afibrd 
payment  to  another,  who  most  Hve  whoUy  on  the 
contribution  of  his  audience. 

They  therefore  all  attend  the  worship  of  the 
kirk,  as  oflen  as  a  visit  from  their  minister,  or 
the  practicability  of  travelling,  gives  them  oppor- 
tunity ;  nor  have  they  any  reason  to  complain 
of  insufficient  pastors ;  for  I  saw  not  one  in  the 
islands,  whom  I  had  reason  to  think  either  defi- 
cient in  learning,  or  irregular  in  life  ;  but  Kound 
several  with  whom  I  coiud  not  converse  without 
wishing,  as  my  respect  increased,  that  they  had 
not  been  presbytenans. 

The  ancient  rigour  of  puritanism  is  now  very 
much  relaxed,  though  all  are  not  yet  equally 
enlightened.  I  sometimes  met  with  prejudices 
sufficiently  malignant,  but  they  were  prejudices 
of  i^orance.  The  ministers  m  the  islands  had 
attained  such  knowledge  as  may  justly  be  ad- 
mired in  men  who  have  no  motive  to  study  but 
generous  curiosity,  or  what  is  still  better,  cfesire 
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of  usefulness ;  with  such  politeness  as  so  narrow 
a  circle  of  converse  could  not  have  supplied,  but 
to  minds  naturally  disposed  to  elegance. 

Reason  and  truth  will  prevail  at  last  The 
most  learned  of  the  Scottish  doctors  would  now 
gladly  admit  a  form  of  prayer,  if  the  people  would 
endure  it.  The  zeal  or  rage  of  congregations 
has  its  difierent  degrees.  In  some  parislies  the 
Lord^s  prayer  is  sul£:red;  in  others  it  is  still 
rejected  as  a  form ;  and  he  that  should  make  it 

£art  of  his  supplication  would  be  suspected  of 
eretical  pravity. 

The  pnnciple  upon  which  extemporary  prayer 
was  ori^nally  introduced,  is  no  longer  admitted. 
The  minister  formerly,  in  the  effusion  of  his 
prayer,  expected  immediate,  and  perhaps  per- 
ceptible  inspiration,  and  therefore  tnougnt  it  his 
duty  not  to  think  before  what  he  should  say.  It 
is  now  universally  confessed,  that  men  pray  as 
they  speak  on  other  occasions,  according  to  the 
general  measure  of  their  abilities  and  attain- 
ments. Whatever  each  may  think  of  a  fomi' 
prescribed  by  another,  he  cannot  but  believe  that' 
ne  can  himself  compose  by  study  and  meditation, 
a  better  prayer  than  will  rise  in  his  mind  at  a 
sudden  call;  and  if  he  has  any  hope  of  super- 
natural help,  why  may  he  not  as  well  receive  it 
when  he  writes  as  when  he  speaks? 

In  the  variety  of  mental  powers,  some  must 
perform  extemporary  prayer  with  much  imper- 
fection ;  and  in  the  eagerness  and  rashness  of 
contradictory  opinions,  if  public  liturgy  be  lefl 
to  the  private  judgment  of  eveir  minister,  tlio 
congregation  may  ofVen  be  oflfencfcd  or  misled. 

There  is  in  Scotland,  as  among  ourselves,  a 
restless  suspicion  of  popish  machinations,  and  a 
clamour  of  numerous  converts  to  the  Romish 
religion.  The  report  is,  I  believe,  in  both  parts 
of  the  island  equally  false.  The  Romish  religion 
48  professed  only  in  Egg  and  Canna,  two  small 
islands,  into  which  the  reformation  never  made' 
Its  way.  If  an^  missionaries  are  busy  in  the 
Highlands,  their  zeal  entitles  them  to  respect, 
even  from  those  who  cannot  think  favourably  of 
their  doctrine. 

The  political  tenets  of  the  islanders  I  was  not 
curious  to  investi^te,  and  they  were  not  eager 
to  obtrude.  Their  conversation  is  decent  and 
inoffensive.  The^  disdain  to  drink  for  their  prin- 
ciples, and  there  is  no  disaffection  at  their  tables. 
I  never  heard  a  health  offered  by  a  Highlander 
that  mifiht  not  have  circulated  with  propriety 
within  the  precincts  of  the  king's  palace. 

Legal  government  has  yet  something  of  no- 
velty to  which  they  cannot  perfectly  conform. 
The  ancient  spirit  that  appealed  only  to  the 
aword,  is  yet  among  them.  The  tenant  of  Scalpa, 
an  island  belonging  to  Macdonald,  took  no  care 
to  bring  his  rent ;  when  the  landlord  talked  of 
exacting  payment,  he  declared  his  resolution  to 
keep  his  ground,  and  drive  all  intruders  from 
the  island,  and  continued  to  feed  his  cattle  as  on 
his  own  land,  till  it  became  necessary  for  the 
sheriff  to  dislodge  him  by  violence. 

The  various  kinds  of  superstition  which  pre- 
vailed here,  as  in  all  other  regions  of  ignorance, 
are  by  the  dihgonce  of  the  ministers  almost  ex- 
terminated. 

Of  Broumy,  mentioned  by  Martin,  nothing 
has  been  heard  for  many  years.    Browny.  was  a 
aturdy  fairy ;  who,  if  he  was  fed,  and  kindly  I 
treated,  would,  as  Ihcy  said,  do  a  great  deal  of  J 


work.    They  now  pav  him  no  wages,  and  art 

content  to  labour  for  themselves. 

In  Troda,  within  these  three-and-thirty  yean, 
milk  was  put  every  Saturday  for  Grtogack,  or 
the  Old  Man  with  the  Long  Beard,  WheUier 
Greoj^uch  was  courted  as  kind,  or  dreaded  as 
terrible,  whether  Ihcy  meant,  by  giving  him  the 
milk,  to  obtain  good  or  avert  evil,  I  was  not  in- 
formed. The  minister  is  now  living  bj  whom 
thepractice  was  abolished. 

They  have  still  among  them  a  great  number 
of  charms  for  the  cure  of  different  diseases ;  they 
are  all  invocations,  perhaps  transmitted  to  tbera 
from  the  times  of  popery,  which  increamng  know- 
lodge  will  bring  into  disuse. 

They  have  opinions  which  cannot  be  ranked 
with  superstition,  because  they  regard  only  na- 
tural effects.  They  expect  better  crops  of  grain 
by  sowing  their  seed  in  the  moon's  increase. 
The  moon  has  great  influence  invulgaj-  philoso- 
phy. In  my  memory  it  was  a  precept  annoallj 
given  in  one  of  the  English  almanacs,  "to  kifi 
hogs  when  the  moon  was  increasing,  and  the 
bacon  would  prove  the  belter  in  boiling.''* 

We  should  have  had  little  claim  to  the  praise 
of  curiosity,  if  we  had  not  endeavoured  with  par- 
ticular attention  to  examine  the  question  <i^  the 
Sfcond  Sight.  Of  an  opinion  received  for  cen- 
turies by  a  whole  nation,  and  supposed  to  be 
confirmed  through  its  whole  descent  by  a  series 
of  successive  facts,  it  is  desirable  that  the  truth 
should  be  established  or  the  fallacy  detected. 

The  Second  Sight  is  an  impression  made  either 
by  the  mind  upon  the  eye,  or  by  the  eye  upon 
the  mind,  by  wnich  things  distant  or  future  are 
perceivea,  and  seen  as  if  they  were  present.  A 
man  on  a  journey  far  from  home  falls  from  his 
horse ;  another,  who  is  perhaps  at  work  about 
the  house,  sees  him  bleeding  on  the  ground,  com- 
monly with  a  landscape  ef  the  place  where  the 
accident  befalls  him.  Another  seer  driving  home 
his  cattle,  or  wandering  in  idleness,  or  musing 
in  the  sunshine,  is  suddenly  {surprised  by  the 
appearance  of  a  bridal  ceremony,  or  funeral  pro- 
cession, and  counts  the  mourners  or  attendants, 
of  Wliom,  if  he  knows  them,  he  relates  the  names, 
if  he  knows  them  not,  he  can  describe  the  dresses. 
Things  distant  are  seen  at  the  instant  when  they 
happen.  Of  things  future  I  know  not  that  there 
is  any  rule  for  determining  the  time  between  the 
sight  and  the  event. 

This  receptive  faculty,  for  power  it  cannot  be 
called,  is  neither  voluntary  nor  constant  The 
appearances  have  no  dependence  upon  choice : 
they  cannot  be  summoned,  detained,  or  recalled. 
The  impression  is  sudden,  and  the  efiect  often 
painfnL 

By  the  term  Second  Sight,  seems  to  be  meant 
a  mode  of  seeing,  superadded  to  that  wluch  na- 
ture generally  besrtows.  In  the  &3e  it  is  called 
Taish;  whicn  signifies  likewise  a  spectre,  or  a 
vision.  I  know  not,  nor  is  it  likely  that  the 
Highlanders  ever  examined,  whether  by  Taish, 
used  for  Second  Sight,  they  mean  the  power  oi 
seeing,  or  the  tlung  seen. 

I  do  not  find  it  to  be  tnie,  as  it  is  reported, 
that  to  the  Secmid  Sight  nothing  is  presented  but 
phantoms  of  evil.  Good  seems  to  have  the  sauie 
proportion  in  those  visionary  scenes  as  it  obtains 
m  real  life :  almost  all  remarkable  events  have 
evil  for  their  basis ;  and  are  either  miseiiee  in- 
curred, or  miseries  escaped.    Our  sense  is  sa 
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■rach  Btnnger  ofwhat  we  eaSBsr  than  of  what 
we  enjoy,  that  the  ideas  of  pain  predominate  in 
almost  every  mind.  What  is  recollection  but  a 
revival  of  vexations,  or  history  but  a  record  of 
wars,  treasons,  and  calamities  7  Death,  which 
IS  considered  as  the  greatest  evil,  happens  to  all. 
The  greatest  good,  be  it  what  it  wul,  is  the  lot 
but  of  a  part 

That  tney  should  often  see  death,  is  to-be  ex- 
pected ;  because  death  is  an  event  frequent  and 
important  But  they  see  likewise  more  pleasing 
incidents.  A  gentleman  told  me,  that  when  he 
had  once  ^ne  far  from  his  own  island,  one  of 
his  labounng  servants  predicted  his  return,  and 
described  the  livery  of  nis  attendant,  which  he 
had  never  worn  at  home  j  and  which  had  been, 
without  any  previous^  design,  occasionally  given 
him. 

Oar  desire  of  information  was  keen,  and  our 
inquiry  freouent  Mr.  Boswell's  frankness  and 
fifayety  maae  every  body  communicative,  and  we 
Heard  many  tales  of  these  airy  shows,  with  more 
or  less  evidence  and  distinctness. 

It  is  the  common  talk  of  the  Lowhind  Scots, 
that  the  notion  of  the  Second  Sight  is  wearing 
away  with  other  superstitipns :  and  that  its 
reality  is  no  longer  supposed  but  by  the  grossest 
people.  How  tar  its  prevalence  ever  extended, 
or  what  ground  it  has  lost,  I  know  not  The 
islanders  of  all  degrees,  whether  of  rank  or  un- 
derstanding, universally  admit  it,  except  the 
ministers,  who  univcrsaUy  deny  it,  and  are  sus- 
pected to  deny  it,  in  conseouence  of  a  system, 
against  conviction.  One  ot  them  honestly  told 
me,  that  he  came  to  Sky  with  the  resolution  not 
to  believe  it 

Strong  reasons  for  incredulity  will  readily 
occur.  This  faculty  of  seeing  things  out  of  sight 
is  local,  and  commonly  useless.  It  is  a  breach 
of  the  common  order  of  things,  without  any  vi- 
sible reason  or  perceptible  bencnt.  It  is  ascribed 
only  to  a  people  very  little  enlightened ;  and 
among  them,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  mean  and 
ignorant 

To  the  confidence  of  these  objections  it  may 
be  replied,  that  by  presuming  to  determine  what 
is  fit,  and  what  is  beneficial,  they  presuppose 
more  knowledge  of  the  universal  system  than 
man  has  attained  ;  and  therefore  depend  upon 
principles  too  complicated  and  extensive  for  our 
comprehension;  and  there  can  be  no  security  in 
the  consequence,  when  the  premises  are  not  un- 
derstood ;  that  the  Second  Slight  is  only  wonder- 
ful because  it  is  rare,  for,  considered  m  itself,  it 
involves  no  more  difHculty  than  dreants,  or  per- 
haps than  the  regular  exercise  of  tho  cogitative 
faculty ;  that  a  general  opinion  of  communica- 
tive impulses,  or  visionary  representations,  has 
prevailed  in  all  a^es  and  all  nations ;  that  par- 
ticular instances  have  been  given  with  such  evi- 
dence as  neither  Bacon  nor  Boyle  has  been  able 
to  resist;  that  sudden  impressions,  which  the 
event  has  verified,  have  been  felt  by  more  than 
own  or  publish  them ;  that  the  Second  Sight  of 
the  Hebrides  impfies  only  the  local  frequency  of 
a  power  which  is  no  wnere  totally  unknown ; 
and  that  where  we  are  unable  to  decide  by  ante- 
cedent reason  we  must  be  content  to  yield  to  the 
force  of  testimony. 

By  pretension  to  Second  Sighty  no  profit  was 
ever  sought  or  gained.  It  is  an  involuntary  af- 
fection, in  which  neither  hope  nor  fear  are  known 


to  have  any  part  Those  who  profess  to  feel  it, 
do  not  boast  of  it  as  a  privilege,  nor  are  consi- 
dered by  others  as  advantageously  distinguished. 
They  have  no  temptation  to  feign;  and  their 
hearers  liave  no  motive  to  encourage  their  im- 
posture. 

To  talk  with  any  of  these  seers  is  not  eainr. 
There  is  one  living  m  Sky,  with  whom  we  would 
have  gladly  conversed;  but  he  was  very  groM 
and  ignorant,  and  knew  no  English.  The  pro* 
portion  in  these  countries  of  the  poor  to  tlie  rich 
IS  such,  that  if  we  suppose  the  quality  to  be  ao 
cidental,  it  can  very  rarely  happen  to  a  man  of 
education ;  and  yet  on  such  men  it  has  sometimea 
fallen.  There  is  now  a  second- sighted  gentle- 
man in  the  Highlands,  who  complams  of  Uie  ter- 
rors to  which  he  is  exposed. 

The  foresight  of  the  seers  is  not  always  pre- 
science: they  are  impressed  with  images,  of 
which  the  event  only  shows  them  the  meaning. 
They  toll  what  they  have  seen  to  others,  who  ara 
at  that  time  not  more  known  than  themselves, 
but  may  become  at  last  very  adeouate  witnesses 
by  comparing  the  narrative  with  its  verification. 
To  collect  sufficient  testimonies  for  the  satis- 
faction of  the  public,  or  of  ourselves,  would  have 
required  more  time  than  we  could  bestow.  There 
is,  against  it,  the  seeming  analogy  of  things  con- 
fusedly seen,  and  little  understood ;  and  for  it, 
the  indistinct  cry  of  national  persuasion,  which 
may  be  perhaps  resolved  at  last  into  prejudice 
and  tradition.  I  never  could  advance  my  curio- 
sity to  conviction ;  but  came  away  at  last  only 
willing  to  believe. 

As  there  subsists  no  longer  in  the  islands  much 
of  that  peculiar  and  discnminative  form  of  life, 
of  which  the  idea  had  delighted  our  imagination, 
we  were  willing  to  listen  to  such  accoimts  of 
past  times  as  would  be  given  us.  But  we  soon 
found  what  memorials  were  to  be  expected  from 
an  illiterate  people,,  whose  whole  time  is  a  series 
of  distress  ;  where  every  morning  is  labouring 
with  expedients  for  the  evening :  and  where  afi 
mental  pains  or  pleasures  arose  from  the  dread 
of  winter,  the  expectation  of  spring,  the  caprices 
of  their  chiefs,  and  the  motions  of  me  aeighbouiw 
ing  clans ;  where  there  was  neither  shame  from 
ignorance,  nor  pride  in  knowledge ;  neither  cu- 
riosity to  inquire,  nor  vanity  to  communicate. 

The  chiefs  inderd  were  exempt  from  urgent 
penury  and  daily  difficulties ;  and  in  their  houses 
were  preserved  what  accounts  remained  of  past 
ages.  But  the  chiefs  were  sometimes  ignorant 
and  careless,  and  sometimes  kept  busy  by  turbu- 
lence and  contention ;  and  one  generation  of  ig- 
norance effaces  the  whole  series  of  unwritten 
history.  Books  are  faithful  repositories,  which 
may  be  for  a  while  neglected  or  forgotten  ;  but 
when  they  are  opened  again,  will  again  impart 
their  instruction  :  memory,  once  intemipteo,  is 
not  to  be  recalled.  Written  learning  is  a  fixed 
luminary,  which,  after  the  cloud  that  had  hidden 
it  has  passed  away,  is  aa;ain  bright  in  its  proper 
station.  Tradition  is  but  a  meteor,  which,  tf 
once  it  &ll8,  cannot  be  rekindled. 

It  seems  to  be  universally  supposed,  that  much 
of  the  local  history  was  preserved  by  the  bards^ 
of  whom  one  is  said  to  nave  been  retained  by 
every  ffreat  family.  After  these  bards  were 
some  of  my  first  inquiries ;  and  I  received  such 
answers  as,  for  a  whUe,  made  me  please  myself 
with  my  increase  of  knowledge  ^  tor  I  had  not 
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then  learned  how  to  estimatd  the  narration  of  a 
Highlander. 

Thej  said  that  a  great  family  had  a  hard  and 
a  $enaehif  who  were  the  poet  and  historian  of  the 
house;  and  an  old  genUeman  told  me  that  he 
remembered  one  of  each.  Here  was  a  dawn  of 
intelligence.  Of  men  that  had  lived  within  me- 
mory, aome  certain  knowledge  might  be  attain- 
ed. Though  the  oflioe  had  ceas^,  its  efTects 
might  continue;  the  |K>ema  might  be  found, 
though  there  was  no  poet 

^oUier  conversation  indeed  informed  me,  that 
the  same  man  was  both  bard  and  senachl  This 
Tariation  discouraged  me;  but  as  the  practice 
might  be  different  in  different  times,  or  at  the 
same  time  in  different  families,  there  was  yet  no 
reason  foi  supposing  that  I  must  necessanly  sit 
down  in  total  ignorance. 

Soon  after  I  was  told  by  a  gentleman,  who  is 

fenerally  acknowledged  the  greatest  master  of 
[ebridian  antiquities,  that  there  had  indeed  once 
been  both  bards  and  senachies  ;  and  that  senaehi 
signified  the  man  of  talky  or  of  conversation ;  but 
chat  neither  bard  nor  senaehi  had  existed  for  some 
centuries.  I  have  no  reason  to  suppose  it  exactly 
known  at  what  time  the  custom  ceased,  nor 
did  it  probably  cease  in  all  houses  at  once.  But 
whenever  the  practice  of  recitation  was  disused, 
the  works,  whether  poetical  or  historical,  perish- 
ed with  the  authora ;  for  in  those  times  nothing 
had  been  written  in  the  Erse  language. 

Whether  the  man  of  ttdk  was  an  historian, 
whose  office  was  to  tell  truth,  or  a  storyteller, 
like  those  which  were  in  the  last  century,  and 
perhaps  are  now  among  the  Irish,  whose  trade 
was  only  to  amuse,  it  now  would  be  vain  to  in- 
quire. 

Most  of  the  domestic  offices  were^  I  believe, 
hereditary;  and  probably  the  laureat  of  a  clan 
was  always  the  son  of  the  last  laureat  The 
history  of*^  the  race  could  no  oiherwise  be  com- 
municated or  retained ;  but  what  genius  could 
be  expected  in  a  poet  by  inheritance  7 

The  nation  was  wholly  illiterate.  Neither 
bards  nor  senachies  could  write  or  read ;  but  if 
they  were  ignorant,  there  was  no  danger  of  de- 
tection ;  they  were  believed  by  those  whose  va- 
nity they  flattered. 

The  recital  of  genealogies,  which  has  been 
considered  as  very  efficacious  to  the  preservation 
of  a  true  series  of  ancestry,  was  anciently  made 
when  the  heir  of  the  family  came  to  manly  age. 
This  practice  has  never  subsisted  within  time  of 
memory,  nor  was  much  credit  due  to  such  re- 
hearsera,  who  might  obtrude  fictitious  pedigrees, 
either  to  please  their  masters,  or  to  hide  the  de- 
ficiency of  their  own  mcmoriea. 

Where  the  chiefs  of  the  Highlands  have  found 
the  histories  of  their  descent,  is  difficult  to  tell ; 
£>r  no  Erse  genealogy  was  ever  written.  In  ge- 
neral this  only  is  evident,  that  the  principal  house 
of  a  clan  must  be  very  ancient,  and  that  those 
must  have  lived  long  m  a  place,  of  whom  it  is 
not  known  when  they  came  thither, 

Thus  hopeless  are  all  attempts  to  find  any 
traces  of  Highland  learning.  Nor  are  their  pn- 
mitive  customs  and  ancient  manner  of  life  other- 
wise than  very  faintly  and  uncertainly  remem- 
bered by  the  present  race. 

The  peculiarities  which  strike  the  native  of  a 
commercial  country,  proceeded  in  a  great  mea-  I 
Mrs  from  the  want  ox  money     To  the  servants  J 


and  dependents  that  were  not  domestics,  and, 
if  an  estimate  be  made  from  the  capacity  of  any 
of  their  old  houses  which  I  have  seen,  their  do- 
mestics could  have  been  but  few,  were  appro- 
priated certain  portions  of  land  for  their  support. 
Alacdonald  has  a  piece  of  ground  yet  called  the 
Bards'  or  Senachies'  field.  When  a  beef  was 
killed  for  the  house,  particular  parts  were  claim- 
ed as  fees  by  the  several  officers,  or  woi^mezL 
What  was  the  right  of  each  I  have  not  learned. 
The  head  belonged  to  the  smith,  and  the  udder 
of  the  cow  to  the  piper ;  the  weaver  had  likewise 
his  particular  part ;  and  so  many  pieces  followed 
these  prescriptive  claims,  that  the  laird's  was  at 
last  but  litUe. 

The  payment  of  rent  in  kind  has  been  so  long 
disused  in  England,  that  it  is  totally  fbrgotteik 
It  was  practis^  very  lately  in  the  Hebrides,  and 
probably  still  continues,  not  only  at  St  Kilda, 
where  money  is  not  yet  known,  but  in  others  of 
the  smaller  and  remoter  islands.  It  w^ere  per- 
haps to  be  desired,  that  no  change  in  this  parti- 
cular should  have  been  made.  When  the  laiid 
could  only  eat  the  produce  of  his  lands,  he  was 
under  the  necessity  of  residing  i;pon  them ;  and 
when  the  tenant  could  not  convert  his  stock  into 
more  portable  riches,  he  could  never  be  tempted 
away  from  his  farm,  from  the  only  place  where 
he  could  be  wealthy.  Money  confounds  subor- 
dination, by  overpowering  the  distinctions  of 
rank  and  birth,  and  weakens  authority,  by  sup- 
plying power  of  resistance,  or  expedients  for 
escape.  The  feudal  system  is  formed  for  a  na- 
tion employed  in  agriculture,  and  has  never  long 
kept  its  nold  where  gold  and  silver  have  become 
common. 

Their  arms  were  anciently  the  Gagmen^  or 
great  two-handed  sword,  and  afterwards  the 
two-edged  sword  and  target,  or  buckler,  which 
was  sustained  on  the  left  arm.  In  the  midst  of 
the  target,  which  was  made  of  wood,  covered 
with  leather,  and  studded  with  nails,  a  slender 
lance,  about  two  feet  long,  was  sometimes  Bxed  ; 
it  was  heavy  and  cumbrous,  and  accordingly  has 
for  some  time  past  been  gradually  laid  aside* 
Very  few  targets  were  at  CuUoden.  The  dirk, 
or  broad  dagger,  I  am  afraid,  was  of  more  nse 
in  private  quarrels  than  in  battles.  The  Loch- 
aber  axe  is  only  a  slight  alteration  of  the  old 
Endish  bill. 

After  all  that  has  been  said  of  the  force  and 
terror  of  the  Highland  sword,  I  could  not  find 
that  the  art  of  defence  was  any  part  of  common 
education.  The  gentlemen  were  perhaps  some- 
times skilful  gladiators,  but  the  common  men 
had  no  otiier  powers  than  those  of  violence  and 
courage.  Yet  it  is  well  known,  that  the  onset 
of  the  Highlanders  waa  very  formidable.  As  an 
army  cannot  consist  of  philosophers,  a  panic  is 
easily  excited  by  any  unwonted  mode  of  annoy 
ance.  New  dangers  are  naturally  magnified; 
and  men  accustomed  only  to  exchange  bullets  at 
a  distance,  and  rather  to  hear  their  enemies  than 
see  them,  are  discouraged  and  amazed  when  thev 
find  themselves  encountered  hand  to  hand,  an3 
catch  the  gleam  of  steel  flashing  in  tlieir  &ces. 

The  Highland  weapons  gave  opportunity  fiv 
many  exertions  of  personal  courage,  and  some 
times  for  single  combats  in  the  field ;  like  those 
which  occur  so  firequently  in  fabulous  wars.  At 
Falkirk  a  gentieman  now  living  was,  I  suppose 
after  the  retreat  of  the  king's  troops  engaged  at 
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a  dtftanoe  from  the  rest  with  an  Irish  dragoon. 
T*he7  were  both  skilful  swordsmen,  and  the  con- 
test was  not  easily  decided :  the  dragoon  at  last 
tiad  the  advantage,  and  the  Highlander  called 
for  quarter ;  but  quarter  was  refused  him,  and 
the  nght  continued  till  he  was  reduced  to  defend 
himself  upon  his  knee.  At  that  instant  one  of 
the  Macleods  came  to  his  rescue ;  who,  as  it  is 
said,  offered  quarter  to  the  dragoon,  but  he 
thought  himself  obliged  to  reject  what  he  had 
before  refused,  and  as  battle  gives  little  time  to 
deliberate,  was  immediately  killed. 

Funerals  were  formerly  solemnized  by  calling 
multitudes  together,  and  entertaining  them  at  a 
ffreat  expense.  Thb  emulation  of  useless  cost 
has  been  for  some  time  discouraged,  and  at  last 
in  the  isle  of  Sky  is  almost  suppressed. 

Of  the  Erse  language,  as  I  understand  nothing, 
I  cannot  say  more  tl^n  I  have  been  told.  It  is 
the  rude  speech  of  a  barbarous  people,  who  had 
lew  thoughts  to  express,  and  were  content,  as 
they  conceived  grossly,  to  be  grossly  understood. 
After  what  has  been  lately  ulked  of  Highland 
bards,  and  Highland  genius,  many  will  startle 
when  they  are  told,  that  the  Erse  never  was  a 
written  language ;  that  there  is  not  in  the  world 
an  Elrse  manuscript  a  hundred  years  old ;  and 
that  the  sounds  or  the  Highlanders  were  never 
expressed  by  letters,  till  some  little  books  of  piety 
were  translated,  and  a  metrical  version  of  the 
Psalms  was  made  by  the  synod  of  Aigyle.  Who- 
ever therefore  now  writes  m  this  language,  spells 
according  to  his  own  perception  of  the  sound, 
and  his  own  idea  of  tne  power  of  the  letters. 
The  Welsh  and  the  Irish  are  cultivated  tongues. 
The  Welsh  two  hundred  years  ago,  insulted 
their  English  neighbours  for  the  instalality  of 
their  orthography ;  while  the  Elrse  merely  floated 
in  the  breath  of  the  people,  and  could  therefore 
vecme  little  improvement 

When  a  language  begins  to  teem  with  books, 
it  is  tending  to  refinement;  as  those  who  under- 
take to  teach  others  must  have  undergone  some 
labour  in  improving  themselves,  they  set  a  pro- 
portionate value  on  their  own  thoughts,  and 
wish  to  enforce  them  by  efficacious  expre&sions : 
speech  becomes  embodied  and  permanent ;  di^ 
ferent  modes  and  phrases  are  compared,  and  the 
best  obtains  an  establishment.  By  degrees,  one 
age  improves  upon  another.  Elxactness  is  first 
obtaineci,  and  afterwards  elegance.  But  diction, 
merely  vocal,  is  always  in  its  childhood.  As  no 
man  leaves  his  eloquence  behind  him,  the  new 
generations  have  all  to  learn.  There  may  pos- 
sibly be  books  without  a  polished  language, 
bat  there  can  be  no  polishea  language  without 
'Woks. 

That  the  bards  could  not  read  more  than  the 
rest  of  their  countirmen,  it  is  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose ;  because,  if  they  had  read,  they  could  pro- 
nably  have  written ;  and  how  high  their  compo- 
sitions may  reasonably  be  rated,  an  inquirer  may 
best  jud^  by  considering  what  stores  of  imagery, 
what  pnnciples  of  ratiocination,  what  compre- 
hension of  knowledge,  and  what  delicacy  of  elo- 
cution, he  has  known  any  man  attain  who  can- 
not read.  The  state  of  the  bards  was  yet  more 
hopeless.  He  that  cannot  read,  may  now  con- 
verse with  those  that  can^  but  the  bard  was 
a  barbarian  among  barbarians,  who,  knowing 
fiothing  himself,  lived  wiin  others  that  Itnew  no 
Aiora. 


There  has  lately  been  in  the  islands  one  of 
these  illiterate  poets,  who  hearing  the  Bible  read 
at  church,  is  said  to  have  turned  the  sacred  his- 
tory into  verse.  I  heard  part  of  a  dialogue  com- 
posed by  him,  translated  by  a  youn^  lady  at 
Mull,  and  thought  it  had  more  meanmg  than  I 
expected  from  a  man  totally  uneducated ;  but  ha 
had  some  opportunities  of  knowledge;  he  lived 
among  a  learned  people.  After  all  that  has 
been  done  for  the  instruciion  of  the  Highlanders, 
the  antipathy  between  their  language  and  litera- 
ture still  continues ;  and  no  man  that  has  learned 
only  Erse,  is  at  this  time,  able  to  read. 

The  Erse  has  many  dialects,  and  the  words 
used  in  some  islands  are  not  always  known  in 
others.  In  literate  nations,  though  the  pro- 
nunciation, and  sometimes  the  words  of  common 
speech,  may  differ,  as  now  in  England,  compared 
with  the  south  of  Scotland,  yet  there  is  a  written 
diction,  which  pervades  all  dialects,  and  is  under- 
stood in  every  province.  But  where  the  whole 
language  is  colloquial,  he  that  has  only  one  part, 
never  gets  the  rest,  as  he  cannot  get  it  but  by 
change  of  residence. 

In  an  unwritten  speech,  nothing  that  is  not 
very  short  is  transmitted  from  one  generation  to 
another.  Few  have  opportunities  of  hearing  a 
lon^  composition  often  enough  to  learn  it,  or  have 
inchnation  to  repeat  it  so  often  as  is  necessary  to 
retain  it;  and  what  is  once  forgotten,  is  lost  for 
ever.  I  believe  there  cannot  be  recovered  in  the 
whole  Erse  language  five  hundred  lines  of  which 
there  is  any  evidence  to  prove  them  a  hundred 
yean  old.  Vet  I  hear  that  the  father  of  Ossian 
boasts  of  two  chests  more  of  ancient  poeiiy. 
which  he  suppresses,  because  they  are  too  good 
for  the  English. 

He  that  goes  into  the  Highlands  with  a  mind 
naturally  acquiescent,  and  a  credulit}^  eager  for 
wonders,  may  come  back  with  an  opinion  very 
different  from  mine ;  for  the  inhabitants,  know- 
ing  the  ignorance  of  all  strangera  in  their  lan- 
guage and  antiquities,  perhaps  are  not  very  scru- 
pulous adherents  to  truth ;  yet  I  do  not  say  that 
they  deliberately  speak  studied  falsehood,  or 
have  a  settled  purpose  to  deceive.  They  have 
inouired  and  considered  little,  and  do  not  always 
feel  their  own  ignorance.  Thev  cure  not  mucli 
accustomed  to  be  interrogated  by  othera ;  and 
seem  never  to  have  thought  upon  interrogating 
themselves ;  so  that  if  they  do  not  know  what 
they  tell  to  be  true,  they  likewise  do  not  dis- 
tinctly perceive  it  to  be  false. 

Mr.  Boswell  was  very  diligent  in  his  inquiries ; 
and  the  result  of  his  investigations  was,  that  the 
answer  to  the  second  question  was  commonly 
such  as  nullified  the  answer  to  the  fint 

We  were  a  while  told,  that  they  had  an  old 
translation  of  the  Scriptures ;  and  told  it  till  it 
would  appear  obstinacy  to  inquire  again.  Yet  bv 
continued  accumulation  of  questions  we  found, 
that  the  translation  meant,  if^any  meaning  there 
were,  was  nothing  else  than  the  Irish  Bible. 

We  heard  of  manuscripts  that  were,  or  that 
had  been,  in  the  hands  of  somebody's  father,  or 
grandfather ;  but  at  last  we  had  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve they  were  other  than  Irish.  Martin  men- 
tions  Irish,  but  never  any  Erse  manuscripts,  to 
be  found  in  the  islands  in  his  time. 

I  suppose  my  opinion  of  the  poems  of  Ossian 
IB  already  discovered.  I  believe  they  never  ex- 
isted in  any  other  form  than  that  which  we  bsva 
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wen.  The  editor,  or  author,  nerer  could  show 
the  original ;  nor  can  it  be  shown  by  any  other. 
To  revengjo  reasonable  incredulity,  by  refusing 
evidence,  is  a  degree  of  insolence,  with  which 
the  world  is  not  yet  acquainted ;  and  stubborn 
audacity  is  the  last  refuse  of  guilt  It  would  be 
easy  to  show  it  if  he  had  it ;  but  whence  could  it 
be  had  7  It  is  too  long  to  be  remembered,  and 
the  language  formerly  had  nothing  written.  He 
has  doubtless  inserted  names  that  circulate  in 
popular  stories,  and  may  have  translated  some 
wandering  ballads,  if  any  can  be  found ;  and  the 
names,  and  some  of  the  images,  being  recol- 
lected, make  an  inaccurate  auditor  imagine,  by 
the  help  of  Caledonian  bigotry,  that  he  has  for* 
merly  heard  the  whole. 

I  asked  a  very  learned  minister  in  Sky,  who 
had  used  all  arts  to  make  me  believe  the  genu- 
ineness of  the  book,  whether  at  last  he  betieved 
it  himself?  but  he  would  not  answer.  He 
wished  me  to  be  deceived,  for  the  honour  of  bis 
country ;  but  would  not  directly  and  formally 
deceive  me.  Yet  has  this  man's  testimony  been 
publicly  produced,  as  of  one  that  held  Fingal  to 
oe  the  work  of  Ossian. 

It  is  said,  that  some  men  of  integrity  profess 
to  have  heard  parts  of  it,  but  they  all  heard  them 
when  they  were  boys;  and  it  waa  never  said 
that  any  of  them  could  recite  six  lines.  They  re- 
member names,  and  perhaps  some  proverbial 
■entiments  ;  and  having  no  distinct  ideas,  coin  a 
resemblance  without  an  originaL  The  persua- 
sion of  the  Scots,  however,  is  far  from  universal : 
and  in  a  question  so  capable  of  proof,  why[  shoula 
doubt  be  sufiercd  to  continue?  The  editor  has 
been  heard  to  say,  that  part  of  the  poem  was  re- 
ceived by  him,  in  the  Saxon  character.  He  has 
then  found,  by  some  peculiar  fortune,  an  un- 
written language,  written  in  a  character  which 
the  natives  pro^bly  never  beheld. 

I  have  yet  supposed  no  imposture  but  in  the 
publisher ;  yet  I  am  far  from  certainty,  that  some 
translations  have  not  been  lately  made,  that 
may  now  be  obtruded  as  parts  of  the  original 
work.  Credulity  on  one  part  is  a  strong  temp- 
tation to  deceit  on  the  other,  especially  to  deceit 
of  which  no  personal  injury  is  the  consequence, 
and  which  flatters  the  author  with  his  own  inge- 
nuity. The  Scots  have  something  to  plead  for 
their  easy  reception  of  an  improbable  fiction: 
they  are  seduced  by  their  fondness  for  their  sup- 
posed ancestors.  A  Scotchman  must  be  a  very 
sturdy  moralist,  who  does  not  love  Scotland  bet- 
ter than  truth ;  he  will  always  love  it  better  than 
inquiry;  and  if  falsehood  flatters  his  vanity,  will 
not  be  very  diligent  to  detect  it.  Neither  ou^t 
the  English  to  be  much  influenced  by  Scotch 
authority  ;  for  of  the  past  and  present  state  of 
the  whole  Erse  nation,  the  Lowlanders  are  at 
least  as  ignorant  as  ourselves.  To  be  ignorant 
is  painful ;  but  it  is  dangerous  to  quiet  our  un- 
easmess  by  the  delusive  opiate  of  hasty  persua- 
sion. 

But  this  is  the  age  in  which  those  who  could, 
not  read,  have  been  supposed  to  write ;  in  which 
the  giants  of  antiquati?d  romance  have  been  ex- 
hibited as  realities.  If  we  know  little  of  the 
ancient  Highlanders,  let  us  not  fill  the  vacuity 
with  Ossian.  If  we  have  not  searched  the 
Magellanic  regions,  let  us  however  forbear  to 
{leople  them  with  Patagons. 

Having  waited  some  days  at  Armidel,  we 


were  flattered  at  last  with  a  wind  that 
to  convey  us  to  Mull.  We  went  on  board  a  boat 
that  was  taking  in  kelp,  and  left  the  iale  of  Sky 
behind  us.     We  were  doomed   to  ezperieacc^ 
Uke  others,  the  danger  of  trusting  to  the  wine], 
which  blew  against  us,  in  a   short  time,  with 
such  violence,  uiat  we,  being  no  seasoned  sailor% 
were  willing  to  call  it  a  tempest      I   was  sea- 
sick, and  lay  down.      Mr.  BosweQ  keet  the 
deck.    The  master  knew  not  well  whiUier  lo- 
);  and   our  diflncultics  might   perhaps  have 
led  a  very  pathetic  page,  had  not  Mr.  Madeaa 
of  Col,  who,   with    every  other  qualificatioii' 
which  insular  life  requires,  is  a  very  active  and 
skilful  mariner,  piloted    us  safe  into  his  own 
harbour. 

COL. 

In  the  morning  we  found  ourselvee  aoderthe 
isle  of  Col,  where  we  landed  ;  and  pssood  tha- 
first  day  and  night  with  Captain  Macieaxu  ai 
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tleman  who  has  Uved  some  time  in  the  East 
Indies,  but  having  dethroned  no  Nabob,  ie  not 
too  rich  to  settle  in  his  own  country. 

Next  day  the  wind  was  fair,  and  we  migfaf 
have  had  an  easy  passage  to  Mull ;  but  havings 
contrarily  to  our  own  mtention,  landed  i^>oo  a 
new  island,  we  would  not  leave  it  wholly  anex- 
amined.  We  therefore  sufTered  the  vc— bI  ta 
depart  without  us,  and  trusted  the  skies  far 
other  wind. 

Mr.  Maclean  of  Col,  having  a  very  _  ^    

family,  has,  for  some  time  past,  reaiifed  at  Aber* 
deen,  that  he  may  superintend  their  edocatioii, 
and  leaves  the  young  gentleman,  our  friend,  to 
govern  his  dominions,  with  the  full  power  or  a 
Highland  chief.  By  the  absence  of^the  laird's 
family,  our  entertainment  was  made  more  difli- 
cult,  because  the  house  was  in  a  great  degree 
disfumished ;  but  young  CoPs  kindneas  and  ai> 
tivity  supplied  all  defects,  and  procured  uo  mofi^ 
than  sufficient  accommodation. 

Here  I  first  mounted  a  little  Highland  steed  i 
and  if  there  had  been  many  spectatonif  ahooia 
have  been  somewhat  ashamed  of  my  ugun  in 
the  march.  The  horses  of  the  lalando,  as  oT 
other  barren  'countries,  are  veiy  low ;  they  are 
indeed  musculous  and  strong,  beyond  what  Ihdr 
size  gives  reason  for  expecting;  bat  a  bnlky 
man  upon  one  of  their  backs  nukes  a.  very  da^ 
proportionate  appearance. 

From  the  haoitation  of  Captain  Madeu  wo 
went  to  Grissipol,  but  called  by  the  way  on  Me^ 
Hector  Maclean,  the  minister  of  Col,  iriiom  wo- 
found  in  a  hut,  that  is,  a  house  of  only  onefloei^ 
but  with  windows  and  chimney,  and  not  inele- 
gantly furnished.  Mr.  Maclean  has  the  reputa- 
tion of  great  learning:  he  is  seveDty-sevan 
years  old,  but  not  infirm,  with  a  look  oif  ven^ 
rable  dignity  excelling  what  I  remember  m  any 
other  man. 

His  conversation  was  not  unsuitahle  to  Im- 
appearance.  I  lost  some  of  his  good  will,  by 
treating  a  heretical  writer  with  more  ngm 
than,  in  his  opinion,  a  heretic  could  deserve.  I 
honoured  his  orthodoxy,  and  did  not  modi 
censure  his  asperity.  A  man  who  has  settled  his 
opinions,  does  not  love  to  have  the  tranqaillity 
of  his  conviction  disturbed ;  andatseven^^evsB 
it  is  time  to  be  in  earnest 

Mention  was  made  of  the  Erse  translation  if 
the  New  Testament,  which  has  been  lately  pi^ 
hshed,  and  of  which  the  learned  Mz.  Macqiet 
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^  Stf  sp6ke  wi^  «MniiieiidAtion ;  but  Mr. 
Maclean  said,  he  did  not  use  it,  because  he 
«oidd  make  the  text  more  intelligible  to  his  au- 
•ditora  by  an  extemporary  version.  From  this  I 
inferred,  that  the  langoage  of  the  translation 
"^ras  not  the  language  of  the  isle  of  Col. 

He  has  no  public  edifice  for  the  exercise  of 
liiB  ministry;  and  can  officiate  to  no  greater 
•number  than  a  room  can  contain ;  and  the  room 
«f  a  hut  is  not  verj  large.  This  is  all  the  op- 
.portunity  of  worship  that  is  now  granted  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  islands,  some  of  whom  must 
travel  thither  perhaps  ten  mdes.  Two  chapels 
were  erected  by  their  ancestors,  of  which  I  saw 
the  skeletons,  which  now  stand  faithful  witnesses 
of  the  triumph  of  Reformation. 

The  want  of  churches  is  not  the  only  impedi- 
ment to  piety;  there  is  likewise  a  want  or  mi- 
nisters. A  parish  often  contains  more  islands 
■Chan  one ;  and  each  island  can  have  the  minister 
only  in  its  own  turn.  At  Raasay  they  had,  I 
-think,  a  right  to  service  only  every  third  Sunday. 
All  the  provision  made  by  the  present  ecclesias- 
tical constitution,  for  the  inhabitants  of  about  a 
hundred  square  miles,  is  a  prayer  and  sermon  in 
m  little  room,  once  in  three  weeks :  and  even  this 
parsimonious  distribution  is  at  the  mercy  of  the 
weather :  and  m  those  islands  where  the  minis- 
ter does  not  reside,  it  is  impossible  to  tell  how 
many  weeks  or  months  may  pass  without  any 
^blic  exercise  of  religion. 

ORISSIPOL  IN  COL. 

After  a  short  conversation  with  Mr.  Maclean, 
we  went  on  to  Grissipol,  a  house  and  farm  te- 
nanted by  Mr.  Macsweyn,  where  I  saw  more  of 
the  ancient  life  of  a  Highlander  than  I  had  yet 
found.  Mrs.  Macswe3rn  could  speak  no  English, 
And  had  never  seen  any  other  places  than  the 
islands  of  Sky,  Mull,  and  Col :  but  she  was 
hospitable  ana  eood-humoured,  and  spread  her 
table  with  suffiaent  liberality.  We  round  tea 
liere  as  in  every  other  place,  but  our  spoons 
were  of  horn. 

The  house  of  Grissipol  stands  by  a  brook  very 
dear  and  quick ;  which  is,  I  suppose,  one  of  the 
most  copious  streams  in  the  island.  This  place 
was  the  scene  of  an  action,  much  celebrated  in 
the  traditional  history  of  Col,  but  which  proba- 
bly no  two  relaters  will  tell  alike. 

Some  time  in  the  obscure  ages,  Macneil  of 
Barra  married  the  lady  Maclean,  who  had  the 
isle  of  Col  for  her  jointure.  *  Whether  Macneil 
detained  Col^  when  the  widow  was  dead,  or 
whether  she  lived  so  long  as  to  make  her  heirs 
impatient,  is  perliaps  not  now  known.  The 
younger  son,  called  John  Gerves,  or  John  the 
Giant,  a  man  of  great  strength,  who  was  then 
in  Ireland,  either  for  safety  or  for  education, 
dreamed  of  recovering  his  inheritance ;  and 
gt^tting  some  adventurers  together,  which  in 
those  unsettled  times  was  not  hard  to  do,  in- 
vaded Col.  He  was  driven  away,  but  was  not 
discouraged,  and  collecting  new  followers,  in 
three  years  came  again  with  fifty  men.  In  his 
way  he  stopped  at  Artorinish  in  Morvem. 
where  his  uncle  was  prisoner  to  Macleod,  ana 
was  then  with  his  enemies  in  a  tent  Maclean 
took  with  him  only  one  servant,  whom  he  onk-red 
to  stay  at  the  outside  :  and  where  he  shonld  see 
the  tent  pressed  outwards,  to  Ptrik<i  with  his 
dirk  ;  it  being  the  intention  of  Maclean,  as  any 


man  provoked  him^  lay  hands  upon  him,  and 
push  him  back.  He  entered  the  tent  alone, 
with  his  Lochaber  axe  in  his  hand,  and  struck 
such  terror  into  the  whole  assembly,  that  they 
dismissed  his  uncle. 

When  he  landed  at  C9I,  he  saw  the  sentinel, 
who  kept  watch  towards  the  sea,  running  off  to 
Grissipol,  to  m\e  Macneil,  who  was  there  with 
a  hnndred  and  twenty  men,  an  accoimt  of  the 
invasion.  He  told  Niacgill,  one  of  his  followers, 
that  if  he  intercepted  that  dangerous  intelli- 
gence, by  catching  the  courier,  he  would  give 
him  certain  lands  in  Mull.  Upon  this  promise 
Macgill  pursued  the  messen^r,  ana  either 
killed  or  stopped  him;  and  his  posterity,  till 
very  lately,  held  the  lands  in  Mull. 

The  alarm  being  thus  prevented,  he  came  nn  - 
expectedly  upon  Macneil.  Chiefs  were  in  those 
days  never  wholly  unprovided  for  an  enemy.  A 
fight  ensued,  in  whicn  one  of  their  followers  is 
said  to  have  given  an  extraordinary  proof  of  ac- 
tivity, by  bounding  backwards  over  the  brook 
of  (rrissipol.  Macneil  being  killed  and  many 
of  his  clan  destroyed,  Maclean  took  possession 
of  the  island,  which  the  Macneils  attempted  to 
conquer  by  another  invasion,  but  were  defeated 
and  repulsed. 

Maclean,  in  his  turn,  invaded  the  estate  of  the 
Macneils,  took  the  castle  of  Breeacie,  and  con- 
quered the  isle  of  Barra,  which  he  held  for  seven 
years,  and  then  restored  it  to  the  heirs. 

CASTLE  OF  COL. 

From  Grissipol,  Mr.  Maclean  conducted  us  to 
his  father's  seat :  a  neat  new  house  erected  near 
the  old  castle,  I  think,  by  the  last  proprietor. 
Here  we  were  allowed  to  take  our  station,  and 
lived  very  commodiously  while  we  waited  for 
moderate  weather  and  a  fair  wind,  which  we 
did  not  so  soon  obtain,  but  we  had  time  to  get 
some  information  of  the  present  state  of  (5oI, 
partly  by  inquiry,  and  partly  by  occasional  ex- 
cursions. 

Col  is  computed  to  be  thirteen  miles  in  length, 
and  three  in  breadth.  Both  the  ends  are  the 
property  of  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  but  the  middle 
belongs  ^o  Maclean,  who  is  called  Col,  as  the 
only  laird. 

Col  is  not  properiy rocky;  jt  is  rather  one 
continued  rock,  of  a  surface  much  diversified 
with  protuberances,  and  covered  with  a  thin 
layer  of  earth,  which  is  oflen  broken,  and  dis- 
covers the  stone.  Such  a  soil  is  not  for  plants 
that  strike  deep  roots ;  and  perhaps  in  the  whole 
island  nothing  has  ever  yet  grown  to  the  height 
of  a  table.  The  uncultivated  parts  are  clothed 
with  heath,  among  which  industry  has  inter- 
spersed spots  of  grass  and  com  ;  but  no  attempt 
has  been  made  to  raise  a  tree.  ^  Youn^  Col, 
who  has  a  very  laudable  desire  of  improvmg  his 
patrimony,  purposes  some  time  to  plant  an 
orchard  ;  which  if  it  be  sheltered  by  a  wall, 
may  perhaps  succeed.  He  has  introduced  the 
culture  of  turnips,  of  which  he  has  a  field, 
where  the  whole  work  was  perfonned  by  his 
own  hand.  His  intr^ntion  is  to  provide  food  for 
hip  cattle  in  the  winter.  This  mnovation  was 
conpiclrrcd  by  Mr.  Macsweyn  ns  the  idle  pro- 
ject of  a  younji  head,  heatpd  with  English 
fancies  ;  hut  h(;  has  now  fonnd  that  turnips  will 
really  <jrow,  and  that  hungry  aheep  and  cowa 
will  really  cat  them. 
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Bjr  Bach  acquisitioiui  as  these,  the  Hebrides 
may  in  time  rise  above  their  annual  distress. 
Wnerever  heath  will  grow,  there  is  teason  to 
think  something  better  may  draw  nourishment ; 
and  by  trying  the  production  of  other  places, 
plants  will  be  found  suitable  to  every  soiL 

Col  has  many  lochs,  some  of  which  have 
trouts  and  eels,  and  others  have  never  yet  been 
stocked ;  another  proof  of  the  negligence  of  the 
islanders,  who  might  take  fish  in  the  inland 
waters  when  they  oinnot  go  to  sea. 

Their  quadrupeds  are  horses,  cows,  sheep,  and 

foats.  They  have  neither  deer,  hares,  nor  rab- 
its.  They  have  no  vermin  except  rats,  which 
have  been  lately  brought  thither  by  sc€^  as  to 
other  places  ;  and  are  free  fr«m  seipents,  frogs, 
and  toads. 

The  harvest  in  Col,  and  in  Lewis,  is  ripe 
sooner  than  in  Sky,  and  the  winter  in  Col  is 
never  cold,  but  very  tempestuous.  I  know  not 
that  I  ever  heard  the  wind  so  loud  in  any  other 
place  ;  and  Mr.  Boswell  observed,  that  its  noise 
was  all  its  own,  for  there  were  no  trees  to  in- 
crease it. 

Noise  is  not  the  worst  eflect  of  the  tempest ; 
for  they  have  thrown  the  sand  from  the  shore 
over  a  considerable  part  of  the  land,  and  it  is  said 
8ttU  to  encroach  ana  destroy  more  and  more  pas- 
ture ;  but  I  am  not  of  opinion,  that  by  any  sur- 
veys or  landmarks,  its  limits  have  been  ever  fixed, 
or  its  progression  ascertained.  If  one  man  has 
confidence  enough  to  say,  that  it  advances,  no- 
body can  bring  any  proof  to  support  him  in  de- 
nying it  The  reason  why  it  id  not  spread  to  a 
greater  extent,  seems  to  be,  that  the  wind  and 
rain  come  almost  together,  and  that  it  is  made 
close  and  heavy  by  the  wet  before  the  stoi^ns 
can  put  it  in  motion.  So  thick  is  the  bed,  and  so 
small  the  particles,  that  if  a  traveller  should  be 
caught  by  a  sudden  gust  in  dry  weather,  he 
would  find  it  very[  difficult  to  escape  with  life. 

For  natural  curiosities,  I  was  shown  only  two 
great  masses  of  stone,  which  lie  loose  upon  the 
ground  ;  one  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  and  the  other 
at  a  small  distance  from  the  bottom.  They  cer- 
tainly were  never  put  into  their  present  place  by 
human  strength  or  skill ;  and  tnough  an  eai-th- 
quake  might  have  broken  off  the  lower  stone, 
and  rolled  it  into  the  valley,  no  account  can  be 
given  of  the  other,  which  lies  on  the  hill,  unless, 
which  I  forgot  to  examine,  there  be  still  near  it 
some  higher  rock,  from  which  it  might  be  torn. 
All  nations  have  a  tradition,  that  their  earliest 
ancestors  were  giants,  and  these  stones  are  said 
to  have  been  thrown  up  and  down  by  a  giant  and 
his  mistress.  There  are  so  many  more  impor- 
tant things  of  which  human  knowledge  can  sive 
no  account,  that  it  may  be  forgiven  us,  il  we 
speculate  no  longer  on  two  stones  in  Col. 

This  island  is  very  populous.  About  nine- 
and-twenty  years  ago,  the  fencible  men  of  Col 
were  reckoned  one  hundred  and  forty  ;  which  is 
the  sixth  of  eight  hundred  and  forty  ;  and  pro- 
bably some  contrived  to  be  left  out  of  the  lisu 
The  minister  told  us,  that  a  few  years  ago  the 
inhabitants  were  eiglit  hundred,  between  the 
ages  of  seven  and  of  seventy.  Round  numbers 
are  seldom  exact  But  in  this  case  the  autho- 
rity is  good,  and  the  error  likely. to  be  little.  If 
to  the  eight  hundred  he  added  what  the  laws  of 
.computation  require,  they  will  be  increased  to 
At  least  n  thousand ;  and  ifthe  dimensions  of  the 


coantiy  have  been  aocuntely  related,  ensj  mile 
maintains  more  than  twenty-five. 

This  proportion  of  habitation  is  greater  than 
the  appearance  of  the  country  seems  to  admit; 
for  wherever  the  eye  wanders,  it  sees  mocb 
waste  and  little  cultivation.  I  am  more  inctined 
to  extend  the  land,  of  which  no  measure  has 
ever  been  taken,  than  to  diminish  the  people^ 
who  have  been  really  numbered.  Let  it  be  sop- 
posed,  that  a  computed  mile  contains  a  mile  and 
a  half,  as  was  commonly  ibund  true  in  the  raoi- 
Buration  of  the  English  roads,  and  we  shall  then 
allot  nearly  twelve  to  a  mile,  whidi  agirees  much 
better  with  ocular  observation. 

Here,  as  in  Sky,  and  other  islands,  are  ths 
laird,  Uie  tacksmen,  and  the  undeiHenanta. 

Mr.  Maclean,  the  laird,  has  very  exieDsive 
possessions,  being  proprietor,  not  only  of  far  the 
greater  part  of  Col,  but  of  the  extensive  island  of 
Rum,  and  a  very  considerable  territory  in  MuU. 

Rum  is  one  of  the  larger  islands  almost  st|iiar^ 
and  therefore  of  great  capadty  in  proporuoa  lo 
its  sides.  By  the  usual  method  of  estimating 
comouted  extent,  it  may  contain  more  than  a 
hunared  and  twenty  square  miles. 

It  originally  belonged  to  Clanronald,  and  was 
purchased  by  Col ;  who,  in  some  dispute  about 
the  bargain,  made  Clanronald  prisoner,  and  kept 
him  nine  months  in  confinement  Its  owner 
represents  it  as  mountainous,  rugsed  and  banenb 
In  the  hills  there  are  red  deer.  T*he  hones  an 
very  small,  but  of  a  breed  eminent  for  beauty. 
Col,  fiot  long  ago,  bought  one  of  them  from  a  te- 
nant; who  told  him  that  as  he  was  4^  a  shape 
uncommonly  elegant,  he  could  not  sell  him  but 
at  a  high  price ;  and  that  whoever  had  him 
should  pay  a  guinea  and  a  half. 

There  are  said  to  be  in  Barra  a  race  of  horses 
yet  smaller,  of  which  the  highest  is  not  above 
thirty-six  inches. 

The  rent  of  Rum  is  not  great  Mr.  Maclean 
declared  that  he  should  be  very  rich,  if  he  could 
set  his  land  at  two-pence  halfpenny  an  acre. 
The  inhabitants  are  fifty-eight  families,  who  con- 
tinued papists  for  some  time  after  the  laird  be- 
came a  protestant  Their  adherence  to  their  old 
religion  was  strengthened  by  the  countenance  of 
the  laird's  sister,  a  zealous  Romanist,  till  one 
Sunday  as  they  were  going  ta  mass  under  the 
conduct  of  their  patroness,  Madean  met  them  on 
the  way,  gave  one  of  them  a  blow  on  the  head 
with  a  ySloio  sticky  I  suppose  a  cane,  for  which 
the  Erse  had  no  ntfme,  and  drove  them  to  the 
kirk,  from  which  they  have  never  since  departed. 
Since  the  use  of  this  method  of  conversion,  the 
inhabitants  of  Egg  and  Cannsi,  who  continue 
papists,  call  the  protestantism  of  Rum  the  reli- 
gion of  tlie  Yelloio  Stick. 

The  only  popish  islands  are  Egg  and  Canna. 
Egg  is  the  principal  island  of  a  pariah,  in  wluch, 
though  he  has  no  congregation,  the  protestant 
minister  resides.  I  have  heard  of  nothing  cu- 
rious in  it,  but  the  cave  in  which  a  former  gene* 
ration  of  the  islanders  were  smothered  by  \lao> 
leod. 

If  we  had  travelled  with  more  leisure,  it  had 
not  been  fit  to  have  neglected  the  popish  islands 
Popery  is  favourable  to  ceremony  ;  and  among 
ignorant  nations  ceremony  is  the  only  preser- 
vative of  tradition.  Since  protestantism  was 
extended  to  the  savase  parts  of  Scotland,  it  has 
perhaps  been  one  of  uie  chief  labours  of  tb* 
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mmistera  to  abolish  stated  observances,  because 
they  coDtinued  the  remembrance  of  the  former 
religion.  We,  therefore,  who  came  to  see  old 
traditions,  and  see  antiquated  manners,  should 
probably  have  found  ihem  among  the  papists. 

Canna,  the  other  popish  island,  belongs  to 
Clanronald.  It  is  said  not  to  comprise  more 
than  twelve  miles  of  land,  and  yet  maintains  as 
many  inhabitants  as  Rum. 

We  were  at  Col  under  the  protection  of  the 

roung  laird,  without  an^  of  the  distresses  which 
r.  Pennant,  in  a  fit  of  simple  credulity,  seems 
to  think  almost  worthy  of  an  elegy  by  Ossian. 
Wherever  we  roved,  we  were  pleased  to  see  the 
reverence  with  which  his  subjects  regarded  him. 
He  did  not  endeavour  to  dazzle  them  by  any 
magnificence  of  dress :  his  only  distinction  was 
m  feather  in  his  bonnet :  but  as  soon  as  he  ap- 
peared, they  forsook  their  work  and  clustered 
about  him  ;  he  took  them  by  the  hand,  and  they 
seemed  mutually  delighted.  He  has  the  proper 
disposition  of  a  cliieftain,  and  seems  desirous  to 
continue  the  customs  of  his  house.  The  bag- 
piper played  regularly,  when  dinner  was  served, 
whose  person  and  dress  made  a  good  appear- 
ance ;  and  he  brought  no  disgrace  upon  the  fa- 
mily of  Rankin,  which  has  long  supplied  the 
lairds  of  Col  with  hereditary  music 

The  tacksmen  of  Col  seem  to  live  with  less 
dignity  and  convenience  than  those  of  Sky  ; 
where  they  had  good  houses,  and  tables  not  only 
plentiful,  but  delicate.  In  Col  only  two  houses 
pay  the  window-tax  ;  /or  only  two  have  six 
windows,  which,  I  suppose,  are  the  laird^s  and 
Mr.  Macsweyn^s. 

The  rents  have,  till  within  seven  years,  been 
paid  in  kind,  but  the  tenants  finding  that  cattle 
and  com  varied  in  their  price,  desured  for  the 
future  to  give  their  landlord  money  ;  whicli,  not 
having  yet  arrived  at  the  philosophy  of  com- 
merce, they  consider  as  being  every  year  of  the 
same  value. 

We  were  told  of  a  particular  mode  of  under- 
tenure.  The  tacksman  admits  some  of  his  infe- 
rior neighbours  to  the  cultivation  of  his  grounds, 
on  condition  that,  performing  all  the  work,  and 
giving  a  third  part  of  the  seed,  they  shall  keep 
a  certain  number  of  cows,  sheep,  and  goals, 
and  reap  a  third  part  of  the  harvest.  Thus,  by 
less  than  the  tillage  of  two  acres,  they  pay  the 
xentofone. 

There  are  tenants  below  the  rank  of  tacks- 
men, that  have  got  smaller  tenants  under  them ; 
lor  in  every  place,  where  money  is  not  the  gene- 
ral equivalent,  there  must  be  some  whose  labour 
is  immediately  paid  by  daily  food. 

A  country  that  has  no  money,  is  by  no  means 
convenient  for  beggars,  both  because  such  coun- 
tries are  commonly  poor,  and  because  chantv 
requires  some  trouble  and  some  thought.  A 
penny  is  easily  given  upon  the  first  impulse  of 
compassion,  or  impatience  of  importunity  ;  but 
few  will  deliberately  search  their  cupboards  or 
their  granaries  to  find  out  something  to  give.  A 
penny  is  likewise  easily  spent ;  but  victuals,  if 
ths^  are  unprepared,  require  house-room,  and 
lire,  and  utensils,  which  the  beggar  knows  not 
where  to  find. 

Yet  beggars  there  sometimes  are,  who  wander 
firom  island  to  island.  We  had  in  our  {isissage 
to  Mull  the  company  of  a  woman  and  her  child, 
who  bad  ezhaustea  the  chanty  of  Col.    The 
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arrival  of  a  beggar  on  an  island  is  accounted  a 
sinistrous  event  Every  body  considers  that  he 
shall  have  the  less  for  what  he  gives  away..  Their 
alms,  I  believe,  is  generally  oatmeal. 

Near  to  Col  is  another  island  called  Tir-eye^ 
eminent  for  its  fertility.  Though  it  has  but  half 
the  extent  of  Rum,  it  is  so  well  peopled,  that 
there  have  appeared,  not  long  ago,  nine  hun- 
dred and  fourteen  at  a  funeral.  The  plenty  of 
this  island  eniiccd  bejggars  to  it,  who  seemea  so 
burdensome  to  the  mhabitants,  that  a  formal 
compact  was  drawn  up,  by  which  they  obliged 
themselves  to  grant  no  more  relief  to  casual 
wanderers,  because  they  had  among  them  an 
indigent  woman  of  high  birth,  whom  they  con- 
sidered as  entitled  to  all  that  they  could  spare. 
I  have  read  the  stipulation,  which  was  indited 
with  juridical  formality,  but  was  never  made 
valid  by  regular  subscription. 

If  the  inhabitants  of-  Col  have  nothing  to  give, 
it  is  not  that  they  are  oppressed  by  tlieir  land- 
lord; their  leases  seem  to  be  very  profitable. 
One  farmer,  who  pays  only  seven  pounds  a  year, 
has  maintained  seven  daughters  and  three  sons, 
of  whom  the  eldest  is  educated  at  Aberdeen  for 
the  ministry  ;  and  now,  at  every  vacation,  opens 
a  school  in  Col. 

Life  is  here,  in  some  respects,  improved  be- 
yond the  condition  of  some  other  islands.  In 
Sky,  what  is  wanted  can  only  be  bought,  as  the 
arrival  of  some  wandering  pedlar  may  afibrd  an 
opportunity  ;  but  in  Col  tliere  is  a  standing  shop, 
and  in  Mull  there  are  two.  A  shop  in  the  islands, 
as  in  other  places,  of  little  frcquentation,  is  a  re- 
pository of  every  thing  requisite  for  common  use. 
Mr.  Boswell's  journal  was  filled,  and  he  bought 
some  paper  in  CoL  To  a  man  that  ranges  the 
streets  of  London,  where  he  is  tempted  to  con- 
trive wants  for  the  pleasure  of  supplying  them, 
a  sliop  afibrds  no  image  worthy  of  attention,  but 
in  an  island  it  turns  the  balance  of  existence  be- 
tween good  and  eviU  To  live  in  perpetual  want 
of  little  things,  is  a  state  not  indeed  of  torture, 
but  of  constant  vexation.  I  have  in  Sky  had 
some  difi[iculiy  to  find  ink  for  a  letter ;  and  if  a 
woman  breaks  her  needle,  the  work  is  at  a  stop. 

As  it  is,  the  islanders  are  obliged  to  content 
themselves  with  succedaneous  means  for  many 
common  purposes.  I  have  seen  the  chief  man  of 
a  very  wide  district  riding  with  a  halter  for  a 
bridle,  and  governing  his  hobby  with  a  wooden 
curb. 

The  people  of  Col,  however,  do  not  want 
dexterity  to  supply  some  of  their  necessities. 
Several  arts  wnich  make  trades,  and  demand 
apprenticeships  in  great  cities,  are  here  the  prac- 
tices of  daily  economy.  In  every  house  candles 
are  made,  both  moulded  and  dipped.  Their 
wicks  are  small  shreds  of  linen  cloth.  They 
all  know  how  to  extract  from  the  cuddy  oil  for 
their  lamps.  They  all  tan  skins  and  make 
broguea 

As  we  travelled  through  Sky,  we  saw  many 
cottaj^cs,  but  they  very  frequently  stood  single 
on  the  naked  ground.  In  Col,  where  the  hills 
opened  a  place  convenient  for  habitation,  we 
found  a  petty  village,  of  which  every  hut  had  a 
little  garden  adjoining ;  thus  they  made  an  ap- 
pearance of  social  commerce  and  mutual  oihces, 
and  of  some  attention  to  convenience  and  future 
supply.  There  is  not  in  the  Western  Islands 
any  collection  of  buildings  that  can  nuikc  pre- 
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tensions  to  be  called  a  town,  except  in  the  isle 
of  Lewis,  which  I  liavc  not  seen. 

If  Lewis  is  distinguished  by  a  town,  Col  has 
also  something  peculiar.  The  youn^  laird  has 
attempted  what  no  islander  perhaps  ever  thought 
on.  He  has  begun  a  road  capable  of  a  wheel 
carriage.  He  has  carried  it  alx)ut  a  mile,  and 
will  continue  it  by  annual  elongation  from  his 
house  to  the  harbour. 

Of  taxes  here  is  no  reason  for  complaining  ; 
they  are  paid  by  a  very  easy  composition.  TJu^ 
malt  tax  for  Col  is  twenty  shillings.  Whiskey 
is  very  plentifal ;  there  are  several  stills  in  the 
islancl,  and  more  is  made  than  the  inhabitants 
consume. 

The  great  business  of  insular  policy  is  now  to 
keep  the  people  in  their  own  country.  As  the 
world  has  been  let  in  upon  them,  they  have 
heard  of  happier  climates  and  less  arhhrary  go- 
vernments ;  and  if  they  are  disgusted,  have 
emissaries  among  them  ready  to  offer  them  land 
and  houses,  as  a  reward  for  deserting  their  chief 
and  dan.  Many  have  departed  both  from  the 
main  of  Scotland  and  from  the  islands  ;  and  all 
that  go  may  be  considered  as  subjects  lost  to  the 
Bntiro  crown ;  for  a  nation  scattered  in  the 
boondless  regions  of  America,  resembles  rays 
diverging  from  a  focus.  All  the  rays  remain, 
but  the  heat  is  gone.  Their  power  consisted  in 
their  concentration ;  when  they  are  dispersed, 
they  have  no  effect 

U  may  be  thought  that  they  are  happier  by 
the  change  ;  but  they  are  not  happy  as  a  nation, 
for  they  are  a  nation  no  longer.  As  they  contri- 
bute not  to  the  prosperity  of  any  community, 
they  must  want  that  security,  that  dignity,  that 
happiness,  whatever  it  be,  which  a  prosperous 
community  throws  back  upon  individuals. 

The  inhabitants  of  Col  have  not  yet  learned  to 
be  weary  of  their  heath  and  rocks,  but  attend 
their  agriculture  and  their  dairies,  without  lis- 
tening tc^  American  seducements. 

There  are  some  however  who  think  that  this 
emigration  has  raised  terror  disproportionate  to 
its  real  evil :  and  that  it  is  only  a  new  mode  of 
doing  what  was  always  done.  The  Highlands, 
they  say,  never  maintained  their  natural  in- 
habitants: but  the  people  when  they  found 
themselves  too  numerous,  instead  of  extending 
cultivation,  provided  for  Uiemselves  by  a  more 
compendious  method,  and  sought  better  fortune 
in  other  countries.  They  did  not  indeed  go 
away  in  collective  bodies,  but  withdrew  invi- 
sibly^  a  few  at  a  time ;  but  the  whole  number  of 
fugitives  was  not  less,  and  the  difference  between 
other  times  and  this,  is  only  the  same  as  between 
evaporation  and  cfHision. 

This  is  plausible,  but  I  am  afraid  it  is  not  true. 
Those  who  went  before,  if  they  were  not  sen- 
sibly missed,  as  the  argument  supposes,  must 
have  gone  eitlier  in  less  number,  or  in  a  manner 
less  detrimental,  than  at  present ;  because  for- 
merly there  was  no  complaint.  Those  who 
then  left  the  country,  were  generally  the  idle 
dependants  on  overburdened  families,  or  men 
who  had  no  property,  and  therefore  carried 
away  only  themselves.  In  the  present  eager- 
ness of  emigration,  families,  ana  almost  com- 
munities, go  away  togeilier.  Those  who  were 
considereo  as  prosperous  and  wealthy,  sell  their 
iitock  and  cany  away  the  money.  Once  none 
went  away  but  the  useless  and  poor;  in  some< 


parts  there  is  now  reaBon  to  fear,  that  none  w9 
stay  but  those  who  are  too  poor  to  remoTe  them- 
selves, and  too  useless  to  be  removed  at  the  coat 
of  others. 

Of  antiquity  there  is  not  more  knowled^  in 
Cyol  than  in  other  places ;  but  every  where 
something  may  be  gleaned. 

How  ladies  were  portioned,  when  there  was 
no  money,  it  would  be  difficult  for  an  Engliib- 
man  to  guess.  In  1649,  Maclean  of  Dnwart  in 
Mull,  married  his  sister  Fingala  to  Maclean  rf 
Col,  with  a  hundred  and  eighty  kine ;  and  sti- 
pulated, that  if  she  became  a  widow,  her  jointure 
should  be  three  hundred  and  sixty.  I  suppose 
some  proportionate  tntct  of  land  was  appropri- 
ated to  their  pasturage. 

The  dis|)osition  to  pompous  and  expensive 
funerals,  which  has  atone  time  or  other  prevailed 
in  the  most  parts  of  the  civilized  world,  is  not  yet 
suppressed  in  the  islands,  though  some  of  the 
ancient  solemnities  are  worn  away,  and  sin^eii 
are  no  longer  hired  to  attend  the  procxssHML 
Nineteen  years  ago,  at  the  bnrial  of  the  laird  of 
Col,  were  killed  thirty  cows,  and  abont  ^Rj 
sheep.  The  number  of  the  cows  is  positivdy 
told,  and  we  must  suppose  other  victuals  in  like 
proporiioo. 

Mr.  Maclean  informed  us  «f  an  old  game^  of 
which  he  did  not  tell  the  opiginal,  but  which 
may  perhaps  be  used  in  other  places,  where  the 
reason  df  it  is  not  yet  forgot  At  New-year^ 
eve,  in  the  hall  or  castle  of  Aie  laiid,  where,  at 
festal  seasons,  there  may  be  supposed  a  very  na 
merous  company,  one  man  dresses  himself  in  a 
cow's  hide,  upon  which  other  men  beat  wiCk 
sticks.  He  runs  with  all  this  noise  rouod  the 
house,  which  all  the  company  qiiits  in  a  eouiH 
terfeited  fright ;  the  door  is  then  shot.  At 
New-year's  eve  there  is  nogreat  pleasure  to  be 
had  out  of  doors  in  the  Hebrides.  They  are 
sure  soon  to  recover  Irom  their  terror  MKmgh  te 
solicit  for  readmission;  which  for  the  bonoar 
of  poetry,  is  not  to  be  obtained  but  by  repeating 
a  verse,  with  which  those  that  are  knowing  aoS 
provident  take  care  to  be  furnished 

Very  near  the  house  of  Maclean  stands  the 
castle  of  Col,  which  was  the  manaon  of  ft» 
laird,  till  the  house  was  built  It  is  built  upon 
a  rock,  as  ^r.  Boswell  remariied,  that  it  mi|:bt 
not  he  mined.  It  is  very  strong,  and  havm^ 
been  not  long  uninhabited,  is  yet  m  repair.  On 
the  wall  was,  not  long  a^,  a  stone  with  an  in- 
scription, importing,  that  if  any  man  of  the  clan 
of  Maelonicn  shall  appear  before  this  castle, 
though  he  come  at  midnight,  with  a  man^s  head 
in  his  hand,  he  shall  there  find  safety  and  protec- 
tion against  all  but  the  king. 

This  is  an  old  HighlaniT  treaty,  made  upon  a 
very  memorable  occasion.  Maclean,  the  son  of 
John  Genres,  who  recovered  Col,  and  conquered 
Barra,  had  obtained,  it  is  said,  from  James  the 
Second,  a  grant  of  the  lands  of  Lochiel,  foi^ 
foiled,  I  suppose,  by  some  offence  against  the 
state. 

Forfeited  estates  were  not  in  those  days  qui- 
etly resigned ;  Maclean,  therefore,  went  wkb 
an  armed  force  to  seize  his  new  possessions,  and 
I  know  not  for  what  reason,  took  his  wife  with 
liim.  The  Camerons  rose  in  defence  of  tiieir 
chief,  and  a  battle  was  fought  at  the  head  of 
Loch  Ness,  near  the  place  ^v^ro  Fort  Augaatm 
now  stands  in  which  Lochiel  obtained  the 
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tory,  and  Maclean,  "with  hu  foUowers,  was  de- 
Ibated  and  destroyed. 

The  lady  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conquerors, 
and  bein^  found  pregnant,  was  placed  in  the 
custody  01  Maclomch,  one  of  a  tnbe  or  family 
branched  from  Cameron,  wiih  orders,  if  she 
brought  a  boy,  to  destroy  him,  if  a  girl,  to  spare 
Her. 

Maclonich's  wife,  who  was  with  child  like- 
wise, had  a  girl  about  the  same  time  at  which 
lady  Maclean  brought  a  boy;  and  Maclonich, 
with  more  generosity  to  his  captive,  than  fidelity 
to  his  trusty  contriTed  that  the  children  should  be 
shanged. 

Maclean  bein§[  thus  preserved  from  death,  in 
time  recovered  his  ormoal  patrimony ;  and  in 
gratitude  to  his  frienc^  made  his  castle  a  place 
uf  refuse  to  any  of  the  clan  that  should  think 
himself  in  danger ;  and  as  a  proof  of  reciprocal 
confidence,  Maclean  took  upon  himself  and  his 
posterity  the  care  of  educatmg  the  heir  of  Mac- 
lonich. 

This  story,  like  all  other  traditions  of  the 
Elighlands,  is  variously  related;  but  though 
some  circumstances  aie  uncertain,  the  principal 
Ikct  is  true.  Maclean  undoubtedly  owed  his 
preservation  to  Maclonich;  for  the  treaty  be- 
tween the  two  families  has  been  strictly  observed : 
it  did  not  sink  into  disuse  and  oblivion,  but  con- 
tinued in  its  full  force  while  the  chicflains  re- 
tained their  power..  I  have  read  a  demand  of 
protection,  made  not  more  than  thirty-seven 
▼ears  ago,  for  one  of  the  Maclonichs,  named 
Ewen  Cameron,  who  had  been  accessary  to  the 
death  of  Macmartin,  and  had  been  banished  by 
Lochiel,  his  lord,  for  a  certain  term ;  at  the  cx- 

P 'ration  of  which  he  returned  married  from 
ranee;  but  the  Macmartins, not  satisfied  witli 
the  punishment,  when  he  attempted  to  settle, 
still  threatened  him  with  vengeance.  He  ihcrc- 
fi!>re  asked,  and  obtained,  shelter  in  tlic  isle  of 
Col. 

The  power  of  protection  subsists  no  longer ; 
but  what  the  law  permits  is  yet  continued,  and 
Maclean  of  Col  now  educates  the  heir  of  Mac- 
Ibnich. 

There  s61I  remains  in  the  islands,  though  it  is 
passing  fast  away,  the  custom  of  fosterage.  A 
laird,  a  man  of  wealth  and  eminence,  sends  his 
child,  either  male  or  female,  to  a  tacksman,  or 
tenant,  to  be  fostered.  It  is  not  always  his  own 
tenant,  but  some  distant  friend,  that  obtains  ihis 
honour  ;  for  an  honour  such  a  trust  is  very  rea- 
sonably thou^t  The  terms  of  fosterage  seem 
to  vary  in  different  islands.  In  Mull,  the  father 
sends  with  his  chiM  a  certain  number  of  cows, 
to  which  the  same  number  is  added  by  the 
fosterer.  The  failier  appropriates  a  proportion- 
able extent  of  ground,  without  rent,  for  their 
fmsturage.  If  every  cow  brings  a  calf^  half  be- 
ongs  to  the  fosterer,  and  half  to  the  child ;  but 
if  there  be  only  one  calf  between  two  cows,  it  is 
the  child^s,  and  when  the  child  returns  to  the 
parents,  it  is  accompanied  by  all  the  cows  given, 
Doth  by  the  father  and  by  the  fosterer,  with 
half  of  the  increase  of  the  stock  by  propagation. 
These  beasts  are  considered  as  a  portion,  and 
tailed  Macalive  cattle,  of  which  the  father  has 
the  produce,  but  is  supposed  not  to  have  the  foil 
property,  but  to  owe  the  same  number  to  the 
ehild,  as  a  portion  to  the  daughter,  or  a  stock  for 
the  son. 


Children  continue  with  the  fosterer  perhaps  six 
years,  and  cannot,  where  thifl  is  the  practice,  be 
considered  as  burdensome.  The  fosterer,  if  he 
pivos  four  cows,  receives  likewise  four,  and  has, 
while  the  child  continues  with  him,  grass  for 
eight  without  rent,  with  half  the  calves,  and  all 
the  milk,  for  which  he  pays  only  four  cows 
when  he  dismis^^es  his  dalt,  for  that  is  the  name 
for  a  fostered  child. 

Fosterage  is,  I  believe,  sometimes  performed 
upon  more  liberal  terms.  Our  friend,  the  young 
laird  of  Col,  was  fostered  by  Macsweyn  of  Gris- 
sipol.  Macsweyn  then  lived  a  tenant  of  Sir 
James  Macdonald  in  the  isle  of  Sky  ;  and  there- 
fore Col,  whetlicr  he  sent  him  cattle  or  not, 
could  grant  him  no  land.  The  dtdtj  however, 
at  his  return,  brought  back  a  considerable  num- 
ber oi  Macalive  cattle,  and  of  the  friendship  so 
formed  there  have  been  good  effects.  When 
Macdonald  raised  his  rents,  Macsweyn  was, 
like  other  tenants,  discontented,  and  resigning 
his  farm,  removed  from  Sky  to  Col,  and  was  es- 
tablished at  Grissipol. 

These  observations  we  made  by  favour  of 
the  contrary  wind  that  drove  us  to  Col,  an  island 
not  often  visited ;  for  there  is  not  much  to  amuse 
curiosity,  or  to  attract  avarice. 

The  ground  has  been  hitherto,  I  believe,  used 
chiefly  for  pasturage.  In  a  district,  such  as  the 
eye  can  command,  there  is  a  general  herdsman, 
who  knows  all  the  cattle  of  the  neighbourhood, 
and  whose  station  is  upon  a  hill  from  which  he 
surveys  the  lower  grounds ;  and  if  one  man's 
cattle  invade  another's  grass,  drives  them  back 
to  tlieir  own  borders.  But  other  means  of  profit 
bemn  to  be  found  ;  kelp  is  gathered  and  burnt, 
and  sloops  are  loaded  with  the  concreted  ashes. 
Cultivation  is  hkely  to  be  improved  b^  the  skill 
and  encouragement  of  the  present  heir,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  these  obscure  valleys  will  partake 
of  the  general  progress  of  life. 

The  rents  of  the  parts  which  belong  to  the 
duke  of  Argyle,.  have  been  raised  from  fifty-five 
to  one  hundred  and  five  pounds,  whether  from 
the  land  or  the  sea  I  cannot  tell.  The  bounties 
of  the  fiCQ.  have  lately  been  so  great,  that  a  farm 
in  Southuist  has  risen  in  ten  years  from  a  rent 
of  thirty  pounds  to  one  hundred  and  eighty. 

He  who  lives  in  Col,  and  finds  himself^con- 
demned  to  solitary  meals,  and  incommunicable 
reflection,  will  find  tlie  usefulness  of  that  middle 
order  of  tacksmen,  which  some  who  applaud 
their  own  wisdom  are  wishing  to  destroy.  vVith- 
out  intelligence,  man  is  not  social,  he  is  only 
groffarious ;  and  little  intelligence  will  there  be, 
where  all  arc  constrained  to  daily  labour,  and 
every  mind  must  wait  upon  the  hand. 

After  having  listened  for  some  days  t^  the 
tempest,  and  wandered  about  the  island  till  our 
curiosity  was  satisfied,  we  began  to  think  about 
our  departure.  To  leave  Col  in  October  was 
not  venr  easy.  We  however  found  a  sloop 
which  lay  on  the  coast  to  carry  kelp ;  and  for 
a  price  which  we  thought  levied  upon  our  ne- 
cessities, the  master  a^eed  to  carry  us  to  Mull, 
whence  we  might  readily  pass  back  to  Scotland. 

MULL. 

As  we  were  to  catch  the  first  favourable  breath, 
we  spent  the  night  not  very  elegantly  nor  plea- 
santly in  the  vessel,  and  were  landed  next  day 
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at  Tabor  Morar,  a  port  in  Mull,  which  appears 
to  an  nnexperiencea  eye  formed  for  the  security 
of  ships ;  for  its  mouth  is  closed  by  a  small 
island,  which  adnuts  them  through  narrow  chan- 
nels into  a  basin  sufficiently  capacious.  Thev 
are  indeed  safe  from  the  sea,  hut  there  is  a  hof- 
low  between  the  mountains,  throu^^h  which  the 
wind  issues  from  the  land  with  very  mischievous 
violence. 

There  was  no  danger  while  we  were  there,  and 
we  found  several  other  ve^^scls  at  anchor ;  so  that 
the  port  had  a  very  commercial  appearance. 

The  young  laini  of  Col,  who  had  detennined 
not  to  let  us  lose  his  company,  while  there  was 
any  difficulty  remaining,  came  over  with  us. 
His  influence  soon  appeared  ;  for  he  procured 
us  horses,  and  conducted  us  to  the  house  of  Dr. 
Maclean,  where  we  found  very  kind  entertain- 
ment, and  very  pleasing  conversation.  Miss 
Maclean,  who  was  bom,  and  had  been  bred,  at 
Glasgow,  having  removed  with  her  father  to 
Mull,  added  to  other  quaHfications  a  great 
kilowledge  of  the  l^rse  language,  which  she  had 
not  learned  in  her  childhood,  but  gained  by 
study,  and  was  the  only  interpreter  of  Erse 
poetry  tliat  I  could  ever  find. 

The  isle  of  Mull  is  perhaps  in  extent  the  third 
of  the  Hebrides.  It  is  not  broken  by  waters, 
nor  shot  into  promontories,  but  is  a  solid  and 
compact  mass,  of  breadth  nearly  equal  to  its 
length.  Of  the  dimensions  of  the  larger  islands, 
there  is  no  knowledge  approaching  to  exactness. 
£  am  willing  to  estimate  it  as  containing  about 
three  hundred  square  miles. 

Alull  had  suffered,  like  Sky,  by  the  black  win- 
ter of  seventy- one,  in  which,  contrary  to  all  ex- 
perience, a  continued  frost  detained  the  snow  | 
eight  weeks  upon  the  ground.  Against  a  cala- 
mity never  known,  no  provision  had  bfcn  made, 
ancithe  people  could  only  pine  in  helpless  mi- 
sery. One  tenant  was  mentioned,  whose  cattle 
penshed  to  the  valiio  of  throe  hundred  pounds  ; 
a  loss  which  proliably  more  than  tlie  life  of  man 
IB  necessary  to  repair.  In  countries  like  these, 
the  descriptions  of  famine  become  intelligible. 
Where,  by  vigorous  and  artful  cultivation  of  a 
soil  naturally  fertile,  there  is  commonly  a  super- 
fluous growth  both  of  grain  and  grass  ;  where 
the  fields  are  crowded  with  cattle ;  and  where 
every  hand  is  able  to  attract  wealth  from  a  dis- 
tance, by  making  something  that  promotes  ease 
or  gratifies  vanity,  a  dear  year  produces  only  a 
comparative  want,  which  is  rather  seen  tlian  felt, 
and  which  terminates  commonly  in  no  worse 
efllect  than  that  of  condemning  the  lower  orders 
of  the  community  to  sacrifice  a  little  luxury  to 
convenience,  or  at  most  a  little  convenience  to 
necessity. 

But  where  the  climate  is  unkind,  and  the 
ground  penurious,  so  that  the  most  fruitful 
years  produce  only  enough  to  maintain  them- 
selves ;  where  life,  unimproved  and  unadorned, 
fades  into  something  little  more  than  naked  ex- 
istence, and  every  one  is  busy  for  himself,  with- 
out any  arts  by  which  the  pleasure  of  others  may 
be  increased ;  if  to  the  daily  burden  of  distress 
any  additional  wei<^ht  be  added,  nothing  re- 
mains but  to  despair  and  die.  In  Mull  the  dis- 
appointment of  a  harvest,  or  a  murrain  among 
the  cattle,  cuts  off  the  regular  provision ;  and 
they  who  have  no  manufactures,  can  purchase 
no  part  of  the  superfluities  of  other  countries. 


The  consequence  of  a  bad  season  is  here  not 
scarcity,  but  emptiness ;  and  they  whose  plentr 
was  barely  a  supply  of  natural  and  present  neec^ 
when  that  slender  stalk  fails,  must  perish  with 
hunger. 

All  travel  has  its  advantages.  If  the  passen- 
ger visits  better  countries,  he  may  learn  to  im- 
prove his  own,  and  if*  fortune  carries  bim  to 
worse,  he  may  learn  to  enjoy  it. 

Mr.  BoswcU's  cariosity  strongly  impelled  bim 
to  survey  lona,  or  Icolmkill,  which  was  to  the 
early  ages  the  great  school  of  theology,  and  is 
supposed  to  have  been  the  place  of  sepulture  for 
the  ancient  kings.  I,  though  less  eager,  did  not 
oppose  him. 

That  we  might  perform  this  expedition,  it 
was  necessary  to  traverse  a  great  pajt  of  Moll. 
We  passed  a  day  at  Dr.  Maclean's,  and  could 
have  been  well  contented  to  stay  longer.  But 
Col  provided  us  horses,  and  we  pursued  oar 
journey.  This  was  a  day  of  inconvenience,  for 
the  country  is  very  rough,  and  my  horse  was  bat 
little.  We  travelled  many  hours  through  a  tract, 
black  and  barren,  in  which,  however,  £bere  were 
the  reliques  of  humanity ;  for  we  found  a  ruined 
chapel  in  our  way. 

It  is  natural,  in  traversing  this  gloom  of  deso- 
lation, to  inquire,  whether  somcthine  may  not 
be  done  to  give  nature  a  more  cheerfw  face ;  and 
whether  those  hills  and  moors  that  aflbrd  heath, 
cannot,  with  a  little  care  and  labour,  bear  some- 
thing better?  The  first  thought  that  occuib  is 
to  cover  them  with  trees,  for  that  in  many  of 
these  naked  regions  trees  will  grow,  is  evident, 
because  stumps  and  roots  are  yet  remaining, 
and  the  spcculatist  hastily  proceeds  to  censure 
that  negligence  and  laziness  tliat  has  omitted  for 
so  long  a  time  so  easy  an  improvcmenL 

To  drop  seeds  into  the  ground,  and  attend 
their  growth,  requires  little  labour  and  no  skill. 
He  who  remembers  that  all  the  woods,  by  which 
the  wants  of  man  have  been  supplied  from  the 
Deluge  till  now,  were  self-sown,  will  not  easily 
be  persuaded  to  think  all  the  art  and  preparation 
necessary,  which  the  georgic  writers  prescribe  to 
planters.  Trees  certainly  have  covered  the  earth 
with  very  little  culture.  They  wave  their  lops 
among  the  rocks  of  Norway,  and  might  thrive 
as  well  in  the  Highlands  and  Hebrides* 

But  there  is  a  frightful  interval  between  the 
seed  and  timber.  He  that  calculates  the  growth 
of  trees,  has  the  unwelcome  remembrance  of  the 
shortness  of  life  driven  hard  upon  him.  He 
knows  that  he  is  doing  what  will  never  benefit 
himself:  and  when  he  rejoices  to  see  the  stem 
rise,  is  disposed  to  repine  that  another  shall  cut 
it  down. 

Plantation  is  naturally  the  employment  of  a 
mind  unburdened  with  care,  and  vacant  to  futu- 
rity, saturated  with  present  good,  a^d  at  \an 
sure  to  derive  gratification  from  the  prospect  of 
posterity.  He  that  pines  with  hunger,  is  in 
little  care  how  others  shall  be  fed.  The  poor 
man  is  seldom  studious  to  make  his  grandsoa 
rich.  It  may  be  soon  discovered  wny,  in  a 
place  which  hardly  supplies  the  cravings  of 
necessity,  there  has  been  little  attention  to  the 
delights  of  fancy  ;  and  why  distant  convenience 
is  unregarded,  where  tlie  thoughts  are  turned 
with  incessant  solicitude  upon  every  possibilil^ 
of  immediate  advantage. 

Neither  is  it  quite  so  easy  to  raise  large  woods 
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«8  ma^  be  conceived.  Trees  intended  to  pro- 
duce timber  must  be  sown  where  they  are  to 
grow ;  and  ground  sown  with  trees  must  be  kept 
useless  for  a  long  time,  inclosed  at  an  expense 
from  which  many  will  be  discouraged  by  the  re- 
moteness of  the  profit,  and  watcTied  with  that 
attention,  which  in  places  where  it  is  most 
needed,  will  noithcr  be  given  nor  bought.  That 
it  cannot  be  ploughed  is  evident:  and  if  cattle 
be  suffered  to  graze  upon  it,  they  will  devour 
the  plants  as  fast  as  they  rise.  Even  in  coarser 
countries,  where  herds  and  flocks  are  not  fed, 
not  only  the  deer  and  the  wild  goats  will  browse 
upon  them,  but  the  hare  and  rabbit  will  nibble 
them.  It  is  therefore  reasonable  to. believe, 
what  I  do  not  remember  any  naturalist  to  have 
remarked,  that  there  was  a  time  when  the 
world  was  very  thinly  inhabited  by  beasts,  as 
well  as  men,  and  that  the  woods  had  leisure  to 
rise  high  before  animals  had  bred  numbers  suffi- 
cient to  intercept  them. 

Sir  James  Macdonald,  in  part  of  the  wastes 
of  his  territory,  set  or  sowed  trees  to  the  num- 
ber, as  I  have  been  told,  of  several  millions,  ex- 
pecting, doubtless,  that  they  would  grow  up  into 
future  navies  and  cities ;  but  for  want  of  mclo- 
8ure,  and  of  that  care  which  is  always  necessary, 
and  will  hardly  ever  be  taken,  all  his  cost  and 
labour  hove  been  lost,  and  the  ground  is  likely 
to  continue  an  useless  heath. 

Having  not  any  experience  of  a  journey  in 
Mull,  we  had  no  doubt  of  reaching  the  sea  by 
daylight,  and  therefore  had  not  lefl  Dr.  Mac- 
lean's very  early.  We  travelled  diligently 
enough,  but  found  the  country,  for  road  there 
was  none,  very  difficult  to  pass.  We  were  al- 
ways struggling  with  some  obstruction  or  other, 
and  our  vexation  was  not  balanced  by  any  gra- 
tification of  the  eye  or  mind.  We  were  now 
long  enough  acquainted  with  hills  and  heath  to 
have  lost  the  emotion  that  they  once  raised, 
whether  pleasing  or  painful,  and  had  our  mind 
employed  only  on  our  own  fatigue.  We  were 
however  sure,  under  Col*s  protection,  of  escap- 
ing all  real  evils.  There  was  no  house  in  Mull 
to  which  he  could  not  introduce  us.  He  had 
intended  to  lodge  us,  for  that  night,  with  a  gen- 
tleman that  lived  upon  the  coast,  but  discovered 
on  the  way,  that  he  then  lay  in  bed  without  hope 
of  life. 

We  resolved  not  to  embarrass  a  family,  in  a 
time  of  so  much  sorrow,  if  any  other  expedient 
could  be  found ;  and  as  the  isuind  of  Ulva  was 
over  against  us,  it  was  determined  that  we 
should  pass  the  strait  and  have  recourse  to  the 
laird,  who,  like  the  other  gentlemen  of  the 
islands,  was  known  to  Col.  We  expected  to 
find  a  ferry-boat,  but  when  at  last  we  came  to 
the  water,  the  boat  was  gone. 

We  were  now  again  at  a  stop.  It  was  the 
sixteenth  of  October,  a  time  when  it  is  not  con- 
venient to  sleep  in  the  Hebrides  without  a  cover, 
and  there  was  no  house  within  our  reach,  but 
tliat  which  wc  had  already  declined, 

ULVA. 

While  we  stood  deliberating,  we  were  happily 
espied  from  an  Irish  ship,  that  lay  at  anchor  in 
the  strait  The  master  saw  that  we  wanted  a 
passage,  and  with  great  civility  sent  us  his  boat, 
which  quickly  conveyed  us  to  Ulva,  where  we 


were  very  liberally  entertained  by  Mr.  Mao- 
quarry. 

To  Ulva  we  came  in  the  dark,  and  lefl  it  b&» 
fore  noon  the  next  day.  A  very  exact  descrip- 
tion therefore  will  not  be  expected.  We  were 
told,  that  it  is  an  island  of^  no  great  extent, 
rough  and  barren,  inhabited  by  the  Macquarrys  5 
a  clan  not  powerful  nor  numerous,  but  of  anti« 
quity,  which  most  other  families  are  content  to 
reverence.  The  name  is  supposed  to  be  a  de- 
pravation of  some  other ;  for  tne  Erse  language 
does  not  afford  it  any  etymology.  Macquarry 
is  proprietor  both  of  Ulva  and  some  adjacent 
islands,  among  which  is  Staifa,  so  lately  raised 
to  renown  by  Mr.  Banks. 

When  the  islanders  were  reproached  with 
their  ignorance  or  insensibility  of  the  wonders 
of  Staffa,  they  had  not  much  to  reply.  They 
had  indeed  considered  it  little,  because  they  had 
always  seen  it ;  and  none  but  philosophers,  nor 
they  always,  are  struck  with  wonder,  otherwise 
than  by  novelty.  How  would  it  surprise  an 
uncnligntencd  ploughman,  to  hear  a  company  of 
sober  men  inquiring  by  what  power  the  hand 
tosses  a  stone,  or  why  the  stone,  when  it  is 
tossed,  falls  to  the  ground ! 

Of  the  ancestors  of  Macouarry,  who  thus  He 
hid  in  this  unfrequented  island,  I  have  found 
memorials  in  all  places  where  they  could  be  ex- 
pected. 

Inquiring  after  the  reliques  of  former  man- 
ners, I  found  that  in  Ulva,  and,  I  think,  no 
where  else,  is  continued  the  payment  of  the 
mercheta  muHerum;  a  fine  in  old  times  due  to 
the  laird  at  the  marriage  of  a  virgin.  The  ori- 
ginal of  thii^  claim,  as  of  our  tenure  of  borough 
Enp^Ush,  is  variously  delivered.  It  is  pleasant 
to  find  ancient  customs  in  old  families.  This 
payment,  like  others,  was,  for  want  of  money, 
made  anciently  in  the  produce  of  the  land.— 
Macquarry  was  used  to  demand  a  sheep,  for 
which  he  now  takes  a  crown,  by  that  inattention 
to  the  uncertain  proportion  between  the  value 
and  the  denomination  of  money,  which  has 
brought  much  disorder  into  Europe.  A  sheep 
has  always  the  same  power  of  supplying  human 
wants,  but  a  crown  will  bring  at  one  time  more, 
at  another  less. 

Ulva  was  not  neglected  by  the  piety  of  an- 
cient times ;  it  has  still  to  show  what  was  oooe 
a  church. 

INCH  K£NNETH. 

In  the  rooming  we  went  again  into  the  boat, 
and  were  landed  on  Inch  Kenneth,  an  island 
about  a  mile  long,  and  perhaps  half  a  mile  broad, 
remarkable  for  pleasantness  and  fertility.  It  is 
verdant  and  grassy,  and  fit  both  for  pasture  and 
tillage ;  but  it  has  no  trees.  Its  only  inhabitants 
were  Sir  Allan  Maclean  and  two  young  ladies^ 
his  daughters,  with  their  servants. 

Romance  does  not  often  exhibit  a  scene  that 
strikes  the  imagination  more  than  this  little 
desert  in  these  depths  of  western  obscurity,  oc- 
cupied .  not  by  a  gross  herdsman,  or  amphibious 
fisherman,  but  by  a  gentleman  and  two  ladies^ 
of  high  birth,  polished  manners,  and  elegant 
conversation,  who,  in  a  habitation  raised  not 
very  far  above  the  ground,  but  fiimished  with 
unexpected  neatness  and  convenience,  practised 
all  the  kindness  of  hospitality,  and  refinement  of 
courtesy. 
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Sir  AUan  is  the  efaiefUin  of  the  great  den  of 
Maclean,  which  is  said  to  claim  the  second  place 
among  the  Highland  families,  yielding  oiO^  to 
Macdonald.  Though  by  the  misconduct  of  his 
ancestors,  most  of  the  extensive  territoiy,  which 
would  have  descended  to  him^  has  been  alienated, 
he  still  retains  much  of  the  dignity  and  authority 
of  his  birth.  When  soldiers  were  lately  want- 
ing for  the  American  war,  application  was  made 
to  Sir  Allan,  and  he  nominated  a  hundred  men 
for  the  service,  who  obeyed  the  summons,  and 
bore  arms  under  his  command. 

He  had  then,  for  some  time,  resided  with  the 
young  ladies  in  Inch  Kennetn,  where  he  lives 
not  only  with  plenty,  but  with  ele^nce,  having 
conveyed  to  his  cottage  a  collection  of  books, 
and  what  dse  is  necessary  to  make  his  hours 
pleasant. 

When  we  landed,  we  were  met  by  Sir  Allan 
and  the  ladies,  accompanied  bjr  Miss  Macquarry, 
who  had  passed  some  time  with  them,  and  now 
returned  to  XJlva  with  her  father. 

We  all  walked  together  to  the  mansion,  where 
we  found  one  cottage  for  Sir  Allan,  and,  I  think, 
two  more  for  the  domestics  and  the  offices.  We 
entered,  and  wanted  little  that  palaces  afford. 
Our  room  was  neatly  floored,  ana  well  lighted; 
and  our  dinner,  which  was  dressed  in  one  of  the 
oUier  huts,  was  plentiful  and  delicate. 

In  the  afternoon  Sir  Allan  reminded  us,  that 
the  day  was  Sunday,  which  he  never  suffered  to 
pass  without  some  religious  distinction,  and  in- 
vited us  to  partake  in  his  acts  of  domestic  wor- 
ship; which  I  hope  neither  Mr.  Boswell  nor  my- 
self will  be  suspected  of  a  disposition  to  refuse. 
The  elder  of  the  ladies  read  the  English  service. 

Inch  Kenneth  was  once  a  seminary  of  eccle- 
siastics, subordinate,  I  suppose,  to  Icolmkill. 
Sir  Allan  had  a  mind  to  trace  the  foundations  of 
the  college,  but  neither  I  nor  Mr.  Boswell,  who 
bends  a  Keener  eye  on  vacancy,  were  able  to 
perceive  them. 

Our  attention,  however,  was  sufficiently  en- 
gaged by  a  venerable  chapel,  which  stantfs  yet 
entire,  except  that  the  root  is  gone.  It  is  about 
sixty  feet  in  length  and  thirty  in  breadth.  'On 
one  side  of  the  altar  is  a  bas-relief  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  and  by  it  lies  a  little  bell;  which, 
though  cracked,  and  ^thout  a  clapper,  has  re- 
mained there  for  ages,  guarded  only  by  the 
vencrableness  of  the  place.  The  ground  round 
the  chapel  is  covered  with  ^ve-stones  of  chiefs 
and  laoies ;  and  still  contmues  to  be  a  place  of 
sepulture. 

Inch  Kenneth  is  a  proper  prelude  to  Icolm- 
kill. It  was  not  without  some  mournful  emo- 
tion that  we  contemplated  the  ruins  of  reli^ous 
structures,  and  the  monuments  of  the  dead. 

On  the  next  day  we  took  a  more  distinct  view 
of  the  place,  and  went  with  the  boat  to  see  oys- 
ters in  the  bed,  out  of  which  the  boatmen  forced 
up  as  many  as  were  wanted.  Even  Inch  Ken- 
neth has  a  subordinate  island,  named  Sandiland, 
I  suppose  in  contempt,  where  we  landed,  and 
found  a  rock,  with  a  surface  of  perhaps  four 
acres,  of  which  one  is  naked  stone,  another 
spread  with  sand  and  sheila,  some  of  which  I 
picked  up  for  their  glossy  beauty,  and  two 
covered  with  a  little  earth  and  grass,  on  which 
Sir  Allan  has  a  few  sheep.  I  doubt  not  but 
when  there  was  a  college  at  Inch  Kenneth, 
there  was  a  hermitable  upon  Sandiland. 


Having  wandered  over  tboee  extensive  plains^ 

we  committed  ourselves  again  to  the  winas  and 
waters :  and  after  a  voyage  of  about  ten  minotes^ 
in  which  we  met  with  nothing  very  obaerrafaJe^ 
were  again  safe  upon  dry  ground. 

We  told  Sir  Altan  our  desire  of  visiting  Icohni- 
kill,  and  entreated  him  to  give  us  his  protection, 
and  his  company.  He  thought  proper  to  hesi- 
tate a  little ;  but  the  ladies  hinted,  tnat  as  they 
knew  he  would  not  finally  refuse,  he  would  do 
better  if  he  preserved  the  ^race  of  ready  com- 
pliance. He  took  their  advice,  and  promised  t» 
carry  us  on  the  morrow  in  his  boaL 

We  passed  the  remaining  part  of  the  day  in 
such  amusements  as  were  in  our  power.  Sir 
Allan  related  the  American  campaign,  and  at 
evening  one  of  the  ladies  played  on  ner  harpsi- 
chord, while  Col  and  Mr.  Boswell  danced  a. 
Scottish  reel  with  the  other. 

We  could  have  been  easily  persuaded  to  a. 
longer  stay  upon  Inch  Kenneth,  but  life  will 
not  be  all  passed  in  delight  The  session  at 
Edinburgh  was  approaching,  firom  which  Mr>. 
Boswell  could  not  be  absent. 

In  the  morning  our  boat  was  ready;  it  was 
high  and  strong.  Sir  Allan  victuallea  it  for  the 
day,  and  provided  able  rowers.  We  now  parted 
from  the  young  laird  of  Col,  who  had  treated  os 
with  so  much  kindness,  and  concluded  his  fa- 
vours by  consigning  us  to  Sir  Allan.  Here  we 
had  the  last  enDorace  of  this  amiable  man,  who, 
while  these  pages  were  preparing  to  attest  his 
virtues,  perished  in  the  pasmge  between  Ulva 
and  Inch  Kenneth. 

Sir  Allan,  to  whom  the  whole  region  was  wefl 
known,  told  us  of  a  very  remarkable  cave,  to 
which  he  would  show  us  the  way.  We  had 
been  disappointed  already  by  one  cave,  and 
were  not  much  elevated  by  {he  expectation  of 
another. 

It  was  yet  better  to  see  it,  and  we  stopped  at 
some  roeks  on  the  coast  of  MulL  The  mouth 
is  fortified  by  vast  fragments  of  stone,  over 
which  we  made  our  way,  neither  very  nimbly, 
nor  very  securely.  The  place,  however,  w^ 
repaid  our  trouble.  The  tx>ttom,  as  far  as  the 
flood  rushes  in,  was  encumbered  with  large 
pebbles ;  but  as  we  advanced,  was  spread  over 
with  smooth  sand.  The  breadth  is  about  forty- 
five  feet ;  the  roof  rises  in  an  arch,  almost  re- 
gular, to  a  height  which  we  could  not  measure ; 
but  I  think  it  about  thirty  feet 

This  part  of  our  curiosity  was  nearly  fins- 
trated ;  for  though  we  went  to  see  a  cave,  and 
knew  that  caves  are  dark,  we  for^t  to  carry 
tapers,  and  did  not  discover  our  omission  till  we 
were  awakened  by  our  wants.  Sir  Allan  then 
sent  one  of  the  boatmen  into  the  country,  who 
soon  returned  with  one  little  candle.  We  were 
thus  enabled  to  go  forward,  but  could  not  ven- 
ture far.  Having  passed  inward  from  the  sea 
to  a  great  depth,  we  found  on  the  right  hand  a 
narrow  passage,  perhaps  not  more  than  six  feet 
wide,  obstructed  by  great  stones,  over  which  we- 
climbed,  and  came  into  a  second  cave,  in  breadth 
twenty-five  feet  The  air  in  this  apartment 
was  very  warm,  but  not  oppressive,  nor  loaded 
with  vapours.  Our  light  snowed  no  tokens  of 
a  feculent  or  corrupted  atmosphere.  Here  was 
a  square  stone,  called,  as  we  are  told,  HitgaTr 

If  we  had  been  provided  with  torcbesy  wa 
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should  have  piooeeded  in  our  search,  though 
we  had  already  gone  as  far  aa  any  fonner  i^- 
•venturera,  except  some  who  are  reported  never  to 
have  returned ;  and  measuring  our  way  back, 
-we  found  it  more  than  a  hundre^  and  sixty 
yards,  the  eleventh  part  of  a  mile. 

Our  measures  were  not  critically  exact,  having 
been  made  with  a  walking  pole,  such  as  it  is 
convenient  to  carry  in  these  rocky  countnes, 
of  which  I  guessed  the  length  by  standing 
against  it.  In  this  there  could  be  no  ^eat  error, 
nor  do  I  much  doubt  but  the  Highlander,  whom 
we  employed,  reported  the  number  right  M  ore 
nicety,  however,  is  better,  and  no  man  should 
travel  unprovided  with  instruments  for  taking 
heights  and  distances. 

There  is  yet  another  cause  of  error  not  al- 
ways easily  surmounted,  thou^  more  dangerous 
to  the  veracity  of  itinerary  narratives,  than  im- 
perfect mensuration.  An  observer  deeply  im- 
pressed by  anv  remarkable  spectacle,  does  not 
suppose  that  the  traces  will  soon  vanish  from  his 
mind,  and  having  commonly  no  great  conve- 
nience for  writing,  defers  the  description  to  a 
time  of  more  leisure  and  better  accommodation. 

He  who  has  not  made  ihe  experiment,  or  who 
is  not  accustomed  to  require  ngorous  accuracy 
from  himself,  will  scarcely  believe  how  much  a 
few  hours  take  from  certainty  of  knowledge, 
and  distinctness  of  imageiy;  now  the  succes- 
sion of  objects  will  be  broken,  how  separate 
parts  Mrill  be  confused,  and  how  many  particular 
features  and  discriminations  will  be  compressed 
and  con^obated  into  one  gross  and  general  idea. 

To  this  dilatory  notation  must  be  imputed  the 
fake  relations  of  travellers,  where  there  is  no 
imaginable  motive  to  deceive.  They  trusted  to 
memory  what  cannot  be  trusted  safely  but  to 
the  eye,  and  told  by  guess  what  a  few  hours 
before  they  had  known  with  certainty.  Thus 
it  was  that  Wheeler  and  Spon  described  with 
irreconcileable  contrariety  things  which  they 
auryeyed  together,  and  which  both  undoubtedly 
designed  to  show  as  they  saw  them. 

When  we  had  satisfied  our  curiosity  in  the 
cave,  so  far  as  our  penury  of  light  permitted  us, 
we  clambered  again  to  our  boats,  and  proceeded 
along  the  coast  of  Mull  to  a  headland,  called 
Atun,  remarkable  for  the  columnar  form  of  the 
rocks,  which  rise  in  a  series  of  pilasters,  with  a 
degree  of  regularity  which  Sir  Allan  thinks  not 
less  worthy  of  curiosity  than  the  shore  orStalTa. 

Not  long  after  we  came  to  another  range  of 
black  rocks,  which  had  the  appearance  of  broken 
pilasters  set  one  behind  another  to  a  great 
depth.  This  place  was  chosen  by  Sir  Allan  for 
our  dinner.  We  were  easily  accommodated 
with  seats,  for  the  stones  were  of  all  heights, 
and  refreshed  ourselves  and  our  boatmen,  who 
could  have  no  other  resttill  we  were  at  Icolmkill. 

The  evening  was  now  approaching,  and  we 
were  yet  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  end 
of  our  expedition.  We  could  tlierefore  stop  no 
more  to  niak<j  remarks  in  the  way,  but  set  for- 
ward with  some  tlcjrree  of  eagerness.  The  day 
8(M»n  failed  iih,  and  the  moon  presented  a  very 
solemn  and  pleasinjj  scene.  The  sky  was  clear, 
so  that  the  eye  coninmiided  a  wide  circle ;  the 
sea  was  neither  still  nor  turbulent;  the  wind 
neither  t<i!ent  nor  loud.  We  were  never  far 
from  one  coast  or  another,  on  which,  if  the  wea- 
ther had  become  violent,  we  could  have  found 


shelter,  and  therefore  contemplated  at  ease  the 
region  through  which  we  glided  in  the  tranquil- 
lity of  the  night,  and  saw  now  a  rock  and  now 
an  island  grow  gradually  conspicuous  and  gra- 
dually obscure.  I  committed  the  fault  which  I 
have  just  been  censuring,  in  neglecting,  as  we 
pa8sed,to  note  the  series  of  this  placid  navigation. 

We  were  very  near  an  island,  called  Nun's 
Island,  perhaps  from  an  ancient  convent  Here 
is  said  to  have  been  dug  the  stone  which  was 
used  in  the  buildings  of  IcolmkilL  Whether  H 
IS  now  inhabited  we  could  not  stay  to  inquire. 

At  last  we  came  to  Icolmkill,  but  found  no 
convenience  for  landing.  Our  boat  could  not  be 
foreed  very  near  the  dry  ground,  and  our  High- 
landers earned  us  over  the  water. 

We  were  now  treading  that  illustrious  island, 
which  was  once  the  luminary  of  the  Caledonian 
regions,  whence  savage  clans  and  roving  barbiH 
rians.  derived  the  benefits  of  knowledge,  and 
the  blessings  of  religion.  To  abstract  the  mind 
from  all  local  emotion  would  be  impossible,  if  it 
were  endeavoured,  and  would  be  foolish,  if  it 
were  possible.  Whatever  withdraws  us  from 
the  power  of  our  senses ;  whatever  makes  the 
past,  the  distant,  or  the  future  predominate  over 
the  present,  advances  us  in  the  dignity  of  think- 
ing oeinga.  Far  from  me  and  from  my  friende 
be  such  frigid  philosophy,  as  may  conduct  us  ii^ 
different  and  unmoved  over  any  ground  which 
has  been  di^ified  by  wisdom,  bravery, or  viitoe. 
That  man  is  little  to  be  envied,  whose  patriet- 
ism  would  not  gain  force  upon  the  plain  of  Ma- 
rathon, or  whose  piety  would  not  grow  warmer 
among  the  ruins  of  lona. 

We  came  too  late  to  visit  monuments ;  some 
care  was  necessary  for  ourselves.  Whatever  was 
in  the  island.  Sir  Allan  could  demand,  for  the 
inhabitants  were  Macleans;  but  having  little^ 
they  could  not  give  us  muclu  He  went  to  the 
headman  of  the  island,  whom  fame,  but  fame 
delights  in  amplifying,  represents  as  worth  no 
less  than  fifty  pounds.  He  was  periiaps  proud 
enough  of  his  guests,  but  ill  preparea  for  oar 
entertainment ;  however,  he  soon  produced  more 
provision  than  men  not  luxurious  require.  Ou 
lodging  was  next  to  be  provided.  We  found  a 
bam  well  stocked  with  hay,  and  made  our  beds 
as  soft  as  we  could. 

In  the  morning  we  rose  and  surveyed  the 
place.  The  churches  of  the  two  convents  are 
both  standing,  though  unroofed.  They  were 
built  of  unhewn  stone,  but  solid,  and  not  inele- 
gant I  brought  away  rude  measures  of  the 
buildings,  such  as  I  cannot  much  trust  myself 
inaccurately  taken,  and  obscurely  noted.  Mr. 
Pennant's  delineations,  which  are  doubtless 
exact,  have  made  my  unskilful  description  less 
necessary. 

The  episcopal  church  consists  of  two  pvts, 
separatee  by  the  belfry,  and  built  at  diflcrent 
times.  The  original  church  had,  like  others, 
the  alter  at  one  end,  and  the  tower  at  the  other ; 
but  as  it  grew  too  small,  another  building  oi 
equal  dimension  was  added,  and  the  tower  Uien 
was  necessarily  in  the  middle. 

That  these  edifices  are  of  difl«*rent  ages,  seems 
evident  The  an-li  of  the  first  chn  rch  is  B  oman. 
being  part  of  a  circle;  that  of  the  adclitiiinsl 
l>uildin<!  is  poinlejj,  nnd  therefore  riolhi<'  or  Ka. 
raceni<al ;  iIm*  tower  is  tirui,  and  wants  only  to 
b-;  fioored  nnd  covered. 
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Of  the  chambers  or  cells  belon^ng  to  the 
monks,  there  are  some  walls  remaining,  but  no- 
thing approachinfir  to  a  complete  apartment 

The  bottom  of  the  church  is  so  encumbered 
with  mud  and  rubbish,  that  we  could  make  no 
discoveries  of  curious  inscription?,  and  what 
there  arc  have  been  already  published.     The 

Iklace  is  said  to  be  known  where  the  black  stones 
ie  concealed,  on  which  the  old  Highland  chiefs, 
when  they  made  contracts  and  alliances,  used 
to  take  the  oath,  which  was  considered  as  more 
sacred  than  any  other  obligation,  and  which 
could  not  be  violated  without  the  blackest  infa- 
my. In  those  days  of  violence  and  rapine,  it 
waa  of  mat  importance  to  impress  upon  savage 
minds  the  sanctity  of  an  oatn,  by  some  P&rti- 
cnlar  and  extraordinary  circumstances.  They 
would  not  have  recourse  to  the  black  stones 
upon  small  or  common  occasions,  and  when  they 
mul  established  their  faith  by  this  tremendous 
sanction,  inconstancy  and  treachery  were  no 
longer  feared. 

The  chapel  of  the  nunnery  is  now  used  by  the 
inhabitants  as  a  kind  of  general  cowhouse,  and 
the  bottom  is  consequently  too  miry  for  exami- 
nation. Some  of  the  stones  which  covered  ihe 
later  abbesses  have  inscriptions,  which  mi^rht 
yet  be  read,  if  the  chapel  were  cleansed.  The 
roof  of  tiiis,  as  of  all  the  other  build in|rg,  is  to- 
tally destroyed,  not  only  because  timber  quickly 
decays  when  it  is  neglected,  but  because  in  an 
island  utterly  destitute  of  wood,  it  was  wanted 
for  use,  and  was  consequently  the  first  plunder 
of  needy  rapacity. 

The  chancel  of  the  nuns'  chapel  is  covered 
wi^  an  arch  of  stone,  to  which  time  has  done 
no  injurv  ;  and  a  small  apartment  communica- 
ting witn  the  choir,  on  the  north  side,  like  the- 
chapter-house  in  cathedrals,  roofed  with  stone 
in  the  same  manner,  is  likewise  entire. 

In  one  of  the  churches  was  a  marble  altar, 
which  the  superstition  of  the  inhabitants  has 
destroyed.  Their  opinion  was,  that  a  frafjment 
of  this  stone  was  a  aefcncc  against  shipwrecks, 
fire,  and  miscarriages.  In  one  corner  of  the 
church  the  basin  for  holy  water  is  yet  unbroken. 
The  cemetery  of  the  nunnery  was,  till  very  late- 
ly, regarded  with  such  reverence,  that  only  wo- 
men were  buried  in  it.  These  rcliques  of  vene- 
ntion  always  produce  some  mournful  pleasure. 
I  could  have  forgiven  a  great  injury  more  easily 
than  the  violation  of  this  imaginary  sanctity. 

SouUi  of  the  chapel  stand  the  walls  of  a  large 
room,  which  was  probably  the  hall,  or  refectory, 
of  the  nunnery.  This  apartment  is  capable  of 
repair.  Of  the  rest  of  the  convent  there  are 
only  fragments. 

Besides  the  two  principal  churches,  there  are, 
I  think,  five  chapels  yet  standing,  and  three 
more  remembcrea.  There  are  also  crosses,  of 
which  two  bear  the  names  of  SL  John  and  SL 
Matthew. 

A  large  space  of  ground  about  these  conse* 
crated  edifices  is  covered  with  grave- stones,  few 
of  which  have  any  inscription.  He  that  8ur\'eys 
it,  attended  by  an  insular  antiquary,  nmybotold 
where  the  kings  of  many  nations  are  buried, 
and  if  he  loves  to  soothe  his  imapnation  with 
the  thoughts  that  naturally  rise  in  places  where 
the  great  and  the  powerful  lie  minjilid  with  the 
dust,  let  him  listen  in  submissive  silence ;  for  if 
Im  asks  any  questions  his  delight  is  it  an  end. 


lona  has  long  enjoyed,  without  any  very  cre- 
dible attestation,  the  honour  of  being  repnted 
the  cemetery  of  the  Scottish  kings.     It  is  not 
unlikely,  that,  when  the  opinion  of  local  sanc- 
tity was  prevalent,  the  chicnains  of  the  isles, 
and  jferhaps  some  of  the  Norwegian  or  Irish 
princes,  were  reposited  m  this  venerable  inclo- 
sure.     But  by  whom  the  subterraneoos  vaults 
Are  peopled,  is  now  utterly    unknown.    The 
graves  are  very  numerous,  and  some  of  them  no- 
doubtcdly  contain  the  remains  of  men,  who  did 
not  expect  to  be  so  soon  forgotten. 

Not  far  from  this  awful  ground  may  be  traced 
the  garden  of  the  monastery ;  the  fishponds  are 
yet  discernible,  and  the  aqueduct  whicli  supplied 
ihem  is  still  in  use. 

There  remains  a  broken  building,  which  is 
called  the  Bishop's  House,  I  know  not  by  what 
authority.  It  was  once  the  residence  of  some 
man  above  the  common  rank,  for  it  has  two 
stories  and  a  chimney.  We  were  show  n  a  chim 
ncy  at  the  other  end,  which  was  only  a  niche, 
without  perforation  ;  but  so  much  does  aniiqaa- 
rian  creaulily,  or  patriotic  vanity,  prevail,  that  it 
was  not  much  more  safe  to  trust  the  eye  of  oir 
instructor  than  the  memory. 

There  is  in  the  island  one  house  more,  and 
only  one,  that  has  a  chimney;  we  entered  it, 
and  found  it  neither  wanting  repair  nor  inhabi- 
tants ;  but  to  the  farmers  who  now  poasess  it, 
the  chimney  is  of  no  great  value ;  for  their  fire 
was  made  on  the  floor,  in  the  middle  of  the 
room,  and  notwithstanding  the  dignity  of  iheir 
mansion,  they  rejoiced,  like  their  neighbours,  is 
the  comforts  of  smoke. 

It  is  observed,  that  ecclesiastical  colleges  are 
always  in  the  most  pleasant  and  fruitful  places 
While  the  world  allowed  the  monks  their  choice^ 
it  is  surely  no  dishonour  that  they  diose  welL 
This  island  is  remarkably  fruitfuL  The  village 
near  the  churches  is  said  to  contain  seventy  fa- 
milies, which,  at  five  in  a  family,  is  more  than  a 
hundred  inhabitants  to  a  mile.  There  are  per> 
ha})s  other  villages ;  yet  both  com  and  cattle  are 
annually  exported. 

But  the  fruit  fulness  of  lona  is  now  its  whole 
prosperity.  Tiie  inhabitants  are  remarkably 
cross,  and  remarkably  ne^lecied :  1  know  not  if 
they  are  visited  by  any  minister.  The  iUand, 
wliich  was  once  the  metj'opolis  of  learning  and 
]>iety,  has  now  no  school  for  education,  nor  tem- 
ple for  worshi]),  only  two  inhabitants  that  can 
speak  English,  and  not  one  that  can  write  or 
read. 

The  people  are  of  the  clan  of  Maclean ;  and 
though  Sir  Allan  had  not  been  in  the  plare  for 
many  years,  he  was  received  with  all  the  reve- 
rence due  to  tl)eir  chieftain.  One  of  them  oeing 
sharply  reprehended  by  him,  for  not  sending  him 
some  rum,  declared  after  his  departure,  in  Mr. 
BoswelPs  presence,  that  he  had  no  design  of  dis- 
appointing him,  "for  (said  he)  1  would  cut  my 
hones  for  him ;  and  if  he  had  sent  his  dog  for  it, 
he  should  have  had  it." 

When  we  were  to  depart-,  our  boat  was  left  by 
the  ebb  at  a  creat  distance  from  the  water ;  Iwit 
no  sooner  did  we  wish  it  afloat,  ihan  ihc  if^- 
landers  gathered  round  it,  and,  by  Uie  union  of 
many  hands,  pushed  it  down  the  beach ;  ever; 
uvwi  who  could  contribute  iiis  help,  seemed  to 
think  himself  happy  in  the  on|)oitunity  of  bein;;, 
for  a  moment,  useful  to  liis  chief. 
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WA  now.  left  thdtd  illiiftrioai  rtuns,  by  which 
Mr.  BosWeil  was  much  affected;  nor  would  I 
willingly  be  thought  to  have  lodked  upon  them 
without  some  emotion.  Perhaps,  in  the  revolu- 
tions of  the  world,  lona  may  be  some  time  again 
the  instructress  oi  the  western  re^ons. 

It  was  no  long  voyage  to  MuU^  where,  under 
Bir  Allan's  protection,,  we  landed  m  the  evening, 
and  were  entertained  for  the  night  by  Mr.  Mao- 
lean,  a  minister  that  lives  upon  the  coast,  whose 
degance  or  conversation,  and  strength  of  judg- 
ment, would  make  him  conspicuous  m  places  of 
jneater  celebrity.  Next  day  wd  dined  with  Dr. 
Maclean,  another  physician,  and  then  travelled 
on  to  the  tiouae  oi  a  ver^  powerful  laird,  Mac- 
lean of  Lo^hbuy ;  for  in  tlus  couAtry  every  man*s 
name  is  Maclean. 

Where  races  are  thus  numerous,  and  thus 
combined,  none  but  the  chief  of  a  clan  is  ad- 
oressed  by  .liis  name.  The  laird  of  Dunvegan  is 
tailed  Madeod,  bui  other  gentlemen  of  the  same 
faiAily  Are  denominated  by  the  places  where 
they  resi^^  as  Raatay  or  Talisken  The  dis- 
tinction of  the  meaner  people  is  made  by  their 
christian  nAmes.  In  coilseouence  of  this  prac- 
tice, the  late  laird  of  Macrarlane,  an  emment 
genealo^t,  considered  himself  as  cUsreapectfully 
treated,  if  the  commoii  addition  was  applied  to 
him.  Mr.  Macfarlane,  said  he,  may  with  equal 
propriety  be  said  to  many ;  but  I,  and  I  only, 
am  Macfarlane. 

Our  afternoon  journey  was  through  a  country 
of  such  gloomy  desolation,  that  Mr.  Boswell 
Ihoaght  no  part  of  the  Highlands  equally  terrific, 
yet  we  came  without  any  difficulty  at  eveninff 
to  Lochbuy,  where  we  found  a  true  Highland 
laird,  rotigh  and  haughty,  and  tenacious  of  his 
dignity :  ^o,  hearing  my  name,  inquired  whe- 
ther I  was  of  the  Johnstons  of  Glencoe,  or  of 
Ardnamurchan  7 

Lochbuy  has,  like  the  other  insular  chieftains, 
^tted  the  castle  that  sheltered  his  ancestors, 
and  lives  near  it.  in  a  mansion  not  very  spacious 
or  splendid.  I  have  seen  no  houses  in  the  is- 
lanos  much  to  be  envied  for  convenience  or  mag- 
nificence, yet  they  bear  testimony  to  the  progress 
of  arts  and  civility,  as  they  show  that  rapine  and 
mirpiise  are  no  longer  dreaded,  and  are  much 
more  commodious  tHan  the  antient  fortresses^ 

The  castles  of  the  Hebrides,  many  of  which 
are  standing,  and  many  ruiiked,  Were  always 
bolt  upon  points  of  land,  on  the  margin  of  tne 
sea.  For  the  choice  of  tms  situation  there  must 
have  been  some  ceneral  reason,  which  the  change 
of  manners  has  left  in  obscurity.  They  were  of 
no  use  in  the  days  of  piracy,  as  defences  of  the 
coast;  for  it  was  eaually  accessible  in  other 
places.  Had  they  been  sea-marks  or  light- 
nouses,  they  woula  have  been  of  more  use  to  the 
invader  than  the  natives,  who  coold  want  no 
such  directions  on  their  own  waters;  for  a 
watch-tower,  a  cottage  on  a  hill  would  have  been 
better,  as  it  would  have  commanded  a  wider 
view. 

If  they  be  considered  merely  as  places  of  re- 
treat, the  situation  seems  not  well  chosen ;  for 
the  laird  of  an  island  is  safest  from  forci^  ene- 
mies in  the  centre:  on  the  coast  he  might  be 
more  suddenly  sarprised  than  in  the  inland  parts ; 
and  the  invaders,  if  their  enterprise  mtscarried, 
might  more  easily  retreat.  Some  convenience, 
nowerer,  whatever  it  was,  their  position  on  the 
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shore  aflbrded ;  fbr  uniformity  of  pimctiee  seldom 
continues  long  without  good  reason.  ^ 

A  Castle  in  the  islaiuls  is  only  a  single  tower 
of  three  or  four  stories,  of  which  the  walls  are 
sometimes  eight  or  nine  feet  thick,  with  narrow 
windows,  and  clo^  winding  stairs  of  stone. 
The  top  rises  in  a  cone,  or  pyramid  of  stone, 
encompassed  by  battlements.  The  intermediate 
floors  are  sometimes  frames  of  timber,  as  in 
common  houses,  and  sometimes  arches  of  stone, 
or  alternately  stone  and  timber;  so  that  there 
was  very  little  danger  from  fire.  In  the  centre 
of  every  floor,  from  top  to  bottom,  is  the  chief 
room,  of  no  great  ettent,  round  which  there  are 
narrow  cavities,  or  recesses  formed  by  small 
vaxiuities,  or  by  a  double  walL  I  know  not 
whether  there  oe  ever  mor%  than  one  fire-place. 
They  had  not  capacity  to  contain  many  people, 
or  much  provision ;  bilt  their  enemies  could  sel* 
dom  stay  to  blocloide  them ;  for  if  they  failed 
in  th6ir  first  attack,  their  ilext  care  was  to  es* 
cape. 

The  walls  were  always  too  strong  to  be  shaken 
by  such  desultory  hostilities ;  the  windows  were 
too  narrow  to  be  entered,  and  the  battlements 
too  high  to  be  scaled.  The  only  danger  was  at 
the  gates,  over  which  the  wall  was  built  with  a 
square  cavity  not  unlike  a  chimney,  continued 
to  the  top*  Through  this  hollow  the  defendants 
let  fall  stbnes  upon  tnose  who  attempted  to  break 
the  gate,  and  poured  down  water,  perhape  scald- 
ing water,  if^  the  attack  was  made  with  fire. 
The  castle  of  Lochbuy  was  secured  by  double 
doors,  of  which  the  outer  was  an  iron  grate. 

In  ev6iy  castle  is  a  well  and  a  dungeon.  The 
use  at  the  well  is  evident  The  duneeon  is  a 
deep  subterraneous  cavity,  walled  on  Uie  sides, 
and  arched  on  the  top,  into  which  the  descent  is 
through  a  narrow  door,  by  a  ladder  or  a  rope,  so 
that  It  seems  impossible  to  escape,  when  the 
rope  or  ladder  is  arawn  up.  The  dungeon  was, 
I  suppose,  in  war  a  prison  for  such  captives  as 
were  treated  with  severity ;  and  in  peace,  for 
such  delinquents  as  had  committed  crimes  within 
the  laird's  jurisdiction;  for  the  mansions  of 
many  lairds  were,  till  the  late  privation  of  their 
privileges,  the  halls  of  justice  to  their  own  te» 
nants. 

As  these  fortifications  were  the  productions  of 
mere  necessity,  they  are  built  only  for  safety, 
with  little  regartl  to  convenience,  and  with  none 
to  elegance  or  pleasure.  It  was  sufficient  for  a 
laird  of  the  Hebrides,  if  he  had  a  strong  house, 
in  which  he  could  hide  his  wife  and  children 
from  the  next  clan.  That  they  are  not  large 
nor  splendid,  is  no  wonder.  It  is  not  easy  to 
find  how  they  are  raised,  such  as  they  are,  by 
men  who  had  no  money,  in  countries  where  the 
labourers  and  artificers  could  scareely  be  fed. 
The  buildings  in  diflbrent  parts  of  the  islands 
show  their  degrees  of  wealth  and  power.  I  be- 
lieve tiiat  for  all  the  castles  whicn  I  have  seen 
beyond  the  Tweed,  the  ruins  yet  remaining  of 
some  one  of  those  which  the  English  built  in 
Wales,  would  supply  materials. 

These  castles  anoid  another  evidence  that  the 
fictions  of  romantic  chivahy  had  for  their  basis 
the  real  mannera  of  the  feudal  times,  when  every 
lord  of  a  seignory  lived  in  his  hold  lawless  and 
unaccountable,  with  all  the  licentiousness  and 
insolence  of  uncontested  superiority  and  un- 
principled power.    The  txaveller,  whoever  he 
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nught  be,  coming  to  the  fortified  habitttioq  of  a 
chieftain,  would,  probably,  have  been  interro- 
gated from  the  battlements,  admitted  with  cau- 
tion at  the  gate,  introduced  to  a*petty  monarch, 
fierce  with  habitual  hostility,  ana  vigilant  with 
•  ignorant  suacipion;  who,  according  to  his  ge- 
neral temper,  or  accidental  humour,  would  have 
seated  a  stranger  as  his  guest  at  the  table,  or  as 
a  spy  confined  him  in  the  dungeon. 

Lochbny  means  the  Yellow  Lake,  'which  is 
the  name  given  to  an  inlet  of  the  sea,  upon 
which  the  castle  of  Mr.  Maclean  stands.  The 
reason  of  the  appellation  we  did  not  learn. 

We  were  now  to  leave  the  Hebrides,  where 
we  had  spent  some  weeks  with  sufiicicnt  amuse- 
ment, and  where  we  had  amplified  our  thoughts 
with  new  scenes  of  nature,  and  now  modes  of 
life.  More  time  would  have  given  us  a  more 
distinct  view,  but  it  was  necessary  that  Mr. 
Boswell  should  return  before  the  courts  of  jus- 
tice were  opened ;  and  it  was  not  proper  to  live 
too  long  upon  hospitality,  however  liberally  im- 
parted. 

Of  these  islands  it  must  be  confessed,  that 
they  have  not  many  allurements,  but  to  the 
mere  lover  of  naked  nature.  The  inhabitants 
are  ^n,  provisions  are  scarce,  and  desolation 
and  penury  |s;ive  little  pleasure. 

The  people,  collectively  considered,  are  not 
few,  though  their  numbers  are  small  in  propor- 
tion to  the  space  which  they  occupy.  ,  Mull  ia 
said  to  contain  six  thousand,  and  Sky  fifteen 
thousand.  Of  the  computation  respectinsj;  Mull, 
I  can  give  no  account ;  but  when  1  doubted  the 
truth  of  the  numbers  attributed  to  Sky,  ono  of 
the  ministers  exhibited  such  facts  as  conquered 
my  incredulity. 

Of  the  proportion  which  the  product  of  any 
region  bears  to  the  people,  an  estimate  is  com- 
monly made  according  to  the  pecuniary  price  of 
the  necessaries  of  life ;  a  principle  of  judgment 
which  is  never  certain,  because  it  supposes, 
what  is  far  from  truth,  that  the  value  of  money 
is  always  the  same,  and  so  measures  an  un- 
'known  quantity  by  an  uncertain  standard.  It 
is  competent  enough  when  the  markets  of  the 
same  country,  at  different  times,  and  those  times 
not  too  distant,  are  to  be  compared  ;  but  of  very 
little  use  for  the  purpose  of  making  one  nation 
acquainted  with  the  state  of  another.  Provi- 
sions, though  plentiful,  are  sold  in  places  of 
great  pecuniary  opulence  for  nominal  prices,  to 
which,  however  scarce,  where  gold  and  silver  are 
yet  scarcer,  they  can  never  be  raised. 

In  the  Western  Islands  there  is  so  little  in- 
ternal commerce,  that  hardly  any  thing  has  a 
known  or  settled  rate.  The  price  oi  things 
brought  in,  or  carried  out,  is  to  be  considered  as 
that  of  a  foreign  market;  and  even  this  there  is 
some  difficulty  in  discovering,  because  their  de- 
nominations of  quantity  are  different  from  ours ; 
and  when  there  is  ignorance  on  both  sides,  ,no 
Appeal  can  be  made  to  a  common  measure.     ''•.^ 

This,  however,  is  not  the  only  impediment^ 
The  Scots,  wiih  a  vigilance  of  jealousy  which 
never  goes  to  sleep,  always  suspect  that  an  Eng- 
lishman despises  them  for  their  poverty,  and  to 
convince  him  that  they  are  not  less  rich  than 
their  neighbours,  are  sure  to  tell  him  a  price 
higher  than  the  true.  When  Lesley,  two  hun- 
dred years  ago,  related  so  punctiliously,  that  a 
bundred  hen's  eggs,  new  laid^  were  sold  in  the. 


islands  for  a  penny,  he  supposed  IhA  no  infer- 
ence ceuld  possibly  follow,  but  that  eggs  were  ia 
great  abundance.  Posterity  has  since  grown 
wiser ;  and  having  learned,  that  nominal  and  real 
value  may  differ,  they  now  tell  no  such  stoiies, 
lest  the  foreigner  should  happen  to  colled,  not 
that  eggs  are  many,  but  that  pence  are  few. 

Money  and  wealth  have,  by  the  use  of  com* 
mercial  language,  been  so  long  confounded,  that 
they  are  commonly  supposed  to  he  the  same ; 
and  this  prejudice  has  spread  so  widely  in  ScxA- 
land,  that  I  know  not  whether  I  found  -man  or 
woman,  whom  I  interrogated  concerning  pay- 
ments of  money,  that  could  surmonni  the  ilJilK- 
ral  desire  of  deceiving  me,  by  representing  every 
thing  as  dearer  than  it  is. 

From  Ldclibny  we  rode  a  very  few  miles  to 
the  side  of  Mull  which  faces  Scotland,  where, 
having  taken  leave  of  our  kind  protector.  Sir 
Allan,  we  embarked  in  a  boat,  in  which  the  seat 
provided  for  our  accommodation  was  a  heap  of 
rough  brushwood  ;  and  on  the  twenty-second  of 
October  reposed  at  a  tolerable  inn  on  the  maiB 
land. 

On  the  next  day  we  began  our  jonmey  south- 
wards. The  weather  was  tempestuous.  For 
imlf  the  day  the  ground  was  rough,  and  oar 
horses  were  still  smalL  Had  they  required 
much  restraint,  we  might  have  been  reduced  to 
difficulties  ;  for,  I  think,  we  had  among  us  b«t 
one  bridle.  We  fed  the  poor  animals  Uberally, 
and  they  performed  their  journey  well.  In  the 
latter  part  of  the  day  we  came  to  a  firm  and 
smooth  road,  made  by  the  soldiers,  on  which  ve 
travelled  with  great  security,  busied  with  oon- 
tcmplating  the  scene  about  us.  The  nigfat  came 
en  while  we  had  yet  a  great  part  of  the  way  U> 
go,  though  not  so  dark  but  that  we  could  discern 
Uie  cataracts  which  poured  down  the  hills  en  one 
side,  and  fell  into  one  general  channel  that  ran 
with  great  violence  on  the  other.  The  wind  was 
loud,  the  rain  was  heavy,  and  the  whistling  of 
the  blast,  the  fall  of  the  shower,  the  rush  of  the 
cataracts,  and  the  roar  oi  the  torren^  made  a 
nobler  chorus  of  the  rough  music  of  nature  than 
it  had  ever  been  my  chance  to  hear  before.  The 
streams  which  ran  across  the  way  from  the  hills 
to  the  main  current,  were  so  fircquent,  thai  after 
a  while  I  bec^an  to  count  them ;  and,  in  ten  miks, 
reckoned  fifty-five,  probably  missing  some,  and 
having  let  some  pass  before  they  ferced  them- 
selves on  my  notice.  At  last  we  came  to  Inve- 
rary,  where  we  found  an  iim,  not  only  commo- 
dious, but  magnificenL 

The  difficulties  of  peregrination  were  now  at 
an  end.  Mr.  Boswell  had  the  honour  of  being 
known  to  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  by  whom  we  wue 
very  kindly  entertained  at  his  splendid  seat,  and 
supplied  with  conveniences  for  surveying  his 
Spacious  park  and  rising  forests. 

After  two  days  stay  at  Inverary  we  proceeded 
southward  over  Glencroe,  a  black  and  dreary 
region,  now  made  easily  passable  by  a  military 
road,  which  rises  from  either  end  of  the  glen  by 
an  acclivity  not  dangerously  steep,  but  sufficientlv 
laborious.  In  the  middle,  at  the  top  of  the  hill, 
is  a  seat  with  this  inscription.  Rest,  and  bt  tktmk' 
fid.  Stones  were  placed  to  mark  the  distances^ 
which  the  inhabitants  have  taken  away,  resdved, 
they  said,  to  have  no  new  mUet. 

In  this  rainy  treason  the  hills  streamed  with 
waterfalls,  which^  crossing  the  way,  fomied  cur- 
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lentB-on  tlfe-other  nde,  th&t  nn  in  contrary  direo- 
tioHB  aa  they  fell  to  the  north  or  south  of  the 
miminit  l^ing,  by  the  favour  of  the  duke,  well 
mounted,  I  went  up  and  down  the  hiU  with  great 
convenience. 

From  Glencroe  we  passed  through  a  pleasant 
country  to  the  banks  of  Loch  Lomond,  and  were 
veceived  at  the  house  of  Sir  James  Colquhoun, 
who  is  owner  of  almost  all  the  thirty  islands  of 
the  loch,  which  we  went  in  a  boat  next  morning 
to  survey.  The  heavmess  of  the  rain  shortened 
our  voyage,  but  we  landed  on  one  island  planted 
with,  yew,  and  stocked  with  deer,  and  on  another 
containing  periiaps  not  more  than  half  an  acre, 
remarkable  for  the  ruins  of  an  old  castle,  on 
which  the  osprey  builds  her  annual  nesL  Had 
Loch  Lomond  been  in  a  happier  climate,  it 
would  have  been  the  boast  of  wealth  and  vanity 
to  own  one  of  the  little  spots  which  it- incloses, 
and  to  have  employed  upon  it  all  the  arts  of  em> 
bellishmenL  But  as  it  is,  the  islets,  which  court 
the  gazer  at  a  distance,  disgust  him  at  his  ap- 
j^roadi,  when  he  finds,  instead  of  soft  lawns  and 
shady  thickets,  nothing  more  than  uncultivated 
vuggedness. 

Where  the  loch  discharges  itself  into  a  river 
called  the  Leven,  we  passed  a  night  with  Mr. 
Smollett,  a  relation  of  Dr.  Smollett,  to  whose 
memory  he  has  raised  an  obelisk  on  the  hank 
near  tlie  house  in  which  he  was  bom*  The  civi- 
lity and  respect  which  we  found  at  every  place, 
it  is  ungrateful  to  omit,  and  tedious  to  repeat. 
Here  we  were  met  by  a  post-chaise,  that  con- 
veyed us  to  Glasgow. 

To  describe  a  city  so  much  frequented  as  Glas- 
gow, is  unnecessary.  The  prosperity  of  its  com- 
merce appears  by  the  greatness  of  many  private 
houses,  and  a  general  appearance  of  wealth.  It 
is  the  only  episcopal  city  whose  cathedral  was 
left  standing  in  the  rage  of  reformation.  It  is 
now  divided  into  many  separate  places  of  wor- 
ship, which,  taken  all  together,  compose  a  great 
pile,  that  had  been  some  centuries  in  building, 
QUA  was  never  finished  ;  for  the  change  of  reli- 
gion intercepted  its  progress,  before  the  cross 
aisle  was  added,  which  seems  essential  to  a 
Gothic  cathedraL 

The  college  has  not  had  a  sufficient  share  of 
the  increasing  magnificence  of  the  place.  The 
session  was  begun  ;  for  it  commences  on  the 
tenth  of  October,  and  continues  to  the  tenth  o{ 
June,  but  the  students  appeared  not  numerous, 
being,  I  suppose,  not  yet  returned  from  their 
several  homes.  The  division  of  the  academical 
year  into  one  session,  and  one  recess,  seems  to 
me  better  accommodated  to  the  present  state  of 
life,  than  that  variegation  of  time  by  terms  and 
vocations,  derived  from  distant  centuries,  in 
which  it  was  probably  convenient,  and  still  con- 
tinued in  the  English  universities.  So  many 
solid  months  as  the  Scotch  scheme  of  education 
joins  together,  allow  and  encourage  a  plan  for 
each  part  of  the  year :  but  with  us,  he  that  has 
gettled  himself  to  study  in  the  college,  is  soon 
tempted  into  the  country ;  and  he  thsit  has  ad- 
justed his  life  in  the  country,  is  summoned  back 
to  his  college. 

Yet  when  I  have  allowed  to  the  universities 
of  Scotland  a  more  rational  distribution  of  time, 
I  have  given  them,  so  far  as  my  inquiries  have 
informed  me,  all  that  they  can  cmim.  The  stu- 
dents for  the  most  part,  go  thither  boys,  and  de- 


part befflVe  they  are  men ;  they  earry  with  them 
little  fundamental  knowledge,  and  therefore  the 
superstructure  cannot  be  lofty.  The  grammar- 
schools  are  no&  generally  well  supplied  ;  for  the 
character  of  a  schoolmaster  l)eing  there  less  ho- 
nourable than  in  England,  is  seldom  accepted  by 
men  who  are  capable  to'  adorn  it,  and  where  the 
school  has  been  deficient,  the  college  can  efTeci 
little. 

Men  bred  in  the  universities  of  Scotland,  can* 
not  be  expected  to  be  often  decorated  with  the 
splendours  of  ornamental  erudition,  but  they  ob- 
tain a  mediocrity  of  knowledge,  between  learn- 
ing and  ignorance,  not  inodequate  to  the  pur- 
poses of  common  life,  which  is,  I  believe,  very 
widely  diffused  among  them,  and  which  counte- 
nanced in  general  by  a  national  combination  so 
invidious,  that  their  friends  cannot  defend  it,  and 
actuated  in  particulars  by  a  spirit  of  enterpriso  so 
vigorous,  that  their  enemies  are  conslrninftl  to 
praise  it^  enables  th(»m  to  find,  or  to  make 
their  way,  to  employment,  riches,  and  distinc 
tion. 

From  Glasgow  we  directed  our  course  to 
Auchinlrck,  an  estate  devolved,  thrmish  a  long 
sories  of  ancestors,  to  Mr.  Boswrll'a  father,  iho 
present  possessor.  In  our  way  we  found  scvcnn 
places  remarkable  enough  in  lhenisrlv«*s,  but 
already  dcscriljed  by  those  who  viewed  tlicin  at 
more  leisure,  or  with  much  more  skill ;  ond 
stopped  two  days  at  Mr.  Campbell's,  a  gentle- 
man marrieil  to  Mr.  BoswclPs  sister. 

Auchinieck,  which  signifies  a  skmy  field,  seems 
not  now  to  have  any  parTicular  claim  to  its  deno- 
mination. It  is  a  district  generally  level,  and 
sufficiently  fertile,  but,  like  all  the  western  side 
of  Scotland,  incommoded  by  very  frequent  rain. 
It  was,  with  the  rest  of  the  country,  generally 
naked,  till  the  present  possessor  findincr,  by  the 
growth  of  some  stately  trees  near  his  old  casth*, 
that  the  ground  was  favourable  erough  to  timber, 
adorned  it  very  diligently  with  annual  planta- 
tions. 

Lord  Auchinieck,  who  is  one  of  the  jtidges  of 
Scotland,  and  therefore  not  wholly  at  leisure  for 
domestic  business  or  pleasure,  has  yet  found 
time  to  make  improvements  in  his  patrimony. 
He  has  built  a  house  of  hewn  stone,  very  stately 
and  durable,  and  has  advanced  the  value  of  his 
lands  with  great  tenderness  to  his  tenants. 

I  was,  however,  less  delighted  with  the  ele- 
gance of  the  mmiern  mansion,  than  with  the 
sullen  dignity  of  the  old  castle.  I  clambered 
with  Mr.  Boswell  among  the  ruins,  which  afford 
striking  images  of  ancient  life.  It  is,  like  other 
castles,  built  upon  a  point  of  rock,  and  was,  I 
beheve,  anciently  surrounded  with  a  moat.  There 
is  another  rock  near  it,  to  which  the  drawbridge, 
when  it  was  let  down,  is  said  to  have  reached. 
Here,  in  the  ages  of  tumult  and  rapine,  the  laird 
was  surprised  and  killed  by  the  neighbouring 
chie^  who  perhaps  might  have  extinguished  the 
family,  had  he  not  in  a  few  days  ueen  seized 
and  hanged,  together  with  his  sons,  by  Doug- 
las, who  came  with  his  forces  to  the  relief  of 
Auchinieck. 

At  no  great  distance  from  the  house  runs  a 
pleasing  brook,  by  a  red  rock,  out  of  which  has 
been  hewn  a  very  agreeable  and  commodious 
summer-house,  at  less  expense,  as  Lord  Auchin- 
ieck told  me,  than  would  have  been  rcquu-ed  to 
build  a  room  of  the  same  dimensions.    The  wok 
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to  lis?tt  DO  more  dampaoMllnaaiiy  othor 
wkH.  Such  opportunitiea  of  Tariety  it  is  jiidv« 
dous  not  to  neglect 

We  now  retnmed  to  Edinbingh^  wher^  I 
passed  some  dayff  with  men  of  leuning»  whose 
nunes  want  no  advancement  from  my  comme- 
moration, or  with  women  of  elegance^  i^hich  per- 
haps disclaims  a  pedant's  praise. 

The  conyersaUon  of  the  Scots  grows  every 
day  less  unpleasing  to  the  English;  their  peeu- 
Uairities  wear  fast  away ;  their  dialect  is  likely  to 
become  in  half  a  century  provincial  and  rustic, 
even  to  themselves.  The  groat,  the  learned,  the 
Ambitious,  and  the  vain,  all  cultivate  the  English 
phrase^  and  the  English  pronunciation,  ai^  in 
splendid  companies  Scotch  is  not  much  heard» 
except  now  and  then  from  an  old  Isdy. 

There  is  one  subject  o€  philosophioal  curiosity 
to  be  found  in  Edmburgh,  which  no  other  city 
has  to  show ;  a  college,  of  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
who  are  taught  to  spea^,  to  read,  to  write,  and 
to  practise  arithmetic,  by  a  gentleman,  whose 
name  is  Braidwood.  The  nuxnoer  which  attends 
him  is,  I  think,  about  twelve,  which  he  brings 
together  into  a  little  school,  and  instructs  accora- 
ing  to  their  soversl  degrees  of  proficiency. 

I  do  not  mean  to  mention  the  instruct^n  of 
the  deaf  as  new.  Having  been  first  practised 
upon  the  sdn  of  a  constable  of  Spain,  it  was 
anerwards  cultivated  with  much  emulation  in 
England,  by  Wallis  and  Holder,  and  was  lately 
professed  by  Mr.  Baker,  who  once  flattered  me 
with  hopes  of  seeing  his  method  published.  How 
iar  any  former  teachers  have  succeeded^  it  is  not 
easy  to.  know  ^  the  improvement  of  Mr.  Braid- 
wood's  pupils  IS  wondepuL  They  not  only  speak, 
write,  end  understand  what  is  written,  but  if  he 
that  speaks  looks  towards  them,  and  modifies  his 
oigans  by  distinct  and  ftdl  utterance^  they  know 
so  well  what  is  spoken,  that  it  is  an  expression 
scarcely  figurathre  to  say  they  hear  witii  the  eye. 
That  any  have  attained  to  the  power  mentioned 
hy  Burnet,  of  feeling  sounds  by  laying  a  hand  on 
the  speaker's  rooutti,  I  know  not^ut  I  have 
■oenso  mttch,thatlcim,belieTemQiei  asipgle 


woid^  or  a  short  ssBtenoey  I  dqpk,  may  posBshly 

be  so  distinguished. 

It  will  be  readily  supposed  by  thoee  that  con- 
sider this  subject,  that  Mr.  Braidwood's  schoiara 
spell  accurately.  Orthography  is  vitiated  maog 
such  as  learn  first  to  speak  and  then  to  write,  by 
imperfect  notions  <^  the  relation  between  lettfoa 
and  vocal  utterance  ;  but  to  those  students  every 
character  is  of  equal  importance  ;  fisr  letteis  an 
to  them  not  symbols  or  names,  but  of  things; 
wl^n  they  wntSi  they  do  not  represent  a  soimd, 
but  delineate  a  fom. 

This  school  I  visited,  and  found  some  of  the. 
Bcholan  waiting  for  their  master,  whom  they  are 
said  to  receive  at  his  entrance  w^th  smiling  ooun-. 
tenances  and  sparkling  eyes,  delighted  with  the 
hope  of  new  ideas.  One  of  the  young  ladies  had 
her  slate  before  her,  on  which  i  wrote  a  question 
consisting  of  three  figures,  to  be  multiplied  by 
two  figures.  She  looked  upon  it,  and  quireriog 
her  fi]^|;en  in  a  manner  which  I  thought  very 
pretty,  but  of  which  I  knew  not  whether  h  was 
art  or  play,  nultipfied  the  sum  regularly  in  twa 
lineSi  observing  tne  decimal  place ;  but  did  nol 
add  the  two  fines  together,  probably  tJ^aHMmmg 
so  easy  an  operation.  I  pointed  at  the  place 
where  the  sum  total  should  stand,  and  she  noted 
it  w\th  such  expeditbn  as  seemed  to  show  that 
she  had  it  onljr  to  write. 

It  was  pleasing  to  see  one  of  the  most  dsspe* 
rate  of  human  calamities  capable  of  so  rand^ 
help ;  whatever  enkises  hope,  will  exalt  coimge ; 
after  having  seen  the  deaf  taught  arithmetic^ 
who  would  be  afraid  to  cultivate  the  Hebrides  7 

Such  are  the  thin^  which  this  journey  hss. 
given  me  an  opportumty  of  seeing,  and  audi  era 
3ie  reflections  which  that  si^  has  raised.  Hav- 
ing passed  my  time  almost  wholly  in  cities^  I 
may  have  been  surprised  by  modes  of  life  and  ap*. 
pearances  of  nature,  that  are  fenuhar  to  men  of 
wider  survey  and  more  varied  coBveisation.  No> 
vdty  and  ignorance  must  always  he  redproeal, 
and  I  camot  but  be  conscious  that  my  thot^ts] 
on  natioad  manners  VFp  the  thoughts  Aooe  whr> 
has  seen  h«t  little. 
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These  Posthamous  Devotions  of  Dr.  Johnson 
wUl  be,  no  doubt,  welcomed  by  the  pablic,  with 
m,  distinction  similar  to  that  which  nas  been  al- 
ready paid  to  his  other  Works. 

Dunnff  many  years  of  his  life,  he  statedly 
observed  certain  days  *  with  a  religious  solem- 
nity ;  on  which,  and  others  occasions,  it  was  his 
custom  to  compose  suitable  Prayers  and  Medita- 
tions ;  committing  them  to  wnting  for  his  own 
use,  and,  as  he  assured  me,  without  any  view  to 
their  publication.  But  being  last  summer  on  a 
Tisit  at  Oxford  to  the  Reverend  Dr.  Adams,  f 
and  that  gentleman  urging  him  repeatedly  to 
eng&gjs  in  some  work  of  this  kind,  he  then  nrst 
conceived  a  design  to  revise  these  pious  efiu- 
nons,  and  bequeathed  them,  with  enlargements, 
to  the  use  and  benefit  of  others. 

Infirmities,  however,  now  growing  fast  upon 
him,  he  at  len^  changed  this  design,  and  de- 
termined to  give  the  manuscripts,  without  revi- 
sion, in  charge  to  me,  as  I  haa  long  shared  his 
intimacy,  and  was  at  this  time  his  daily  attend- 
ant. Accordingly,  one  morning,  on  my  visiting 
him  by  desire  at  an  early  hour,  ne  put  these  pa- 
pers into  my  hands,  with  instructions  for  com- 
mitting them  to  the  press,  and  with  a  promise 
to  prepare  a  sketch  ofhis  own  life  to  accompany 
them.  But  the  performance  of  this  promise 
also  was  prevented,  partly  by  his  hasty  destruc- 
tion of  some  private  memoirs,  which  he  after- 
wards lamented,  and  partly  by  that  incurable 
sickness,  which  soon  ended  in  his  dissolution. 

As  a  biographer,  he  is  allowed  to  have  ex* 
celled  without  a  rival;  and  we  may  justly 
regret  that  he  who  had  so  advantageously 
transmitted  to  posterity  the  memories  of  other 
eminent  men,  should  nave  been  thus  prevented 
doing  equal  honour  to  his  own.  But  the  parti* 
culars  of  this  venerable  man's  personal  history 
may,  still,  in  gre^t  measure,  be  preserved  ;  and 
the  public  are  authorized  to  expect  them  from 
some  of  his  many  friends,  who  are  zealous- to 
augment  the  monument  of  his  fame  by  the 
detail  ofhis  private  virtues,^ 

*  Ylx.  New.Tear*t  Day :  March  98,  tba  day  on  whleh 
V»  wife,  Mn.  Elizabeth  Johnw>n,  died  {  Good-Friday ; 
Esfltar.Day  ;  a^d  September  the  18ih,  his  own  birthday. 

t  BCaeter  of  Pembroke  Collage,  af  which  Dr.  Johnson 
iteeiTed  pan  of  hie  education. 

t  Sinca  thii  Preface  was  wrktao  thalbllowiof  pobUea- 
ypQs  have  appeared,  tIi. 

Anecdoceo  of  the  late  Dr.  Johnaon,  darinf  the  last 
Twenty  Yean  of  his  Ulh,  by  Hsstsr  Lynch  HossL  ad 
•diL  1780,  email  8to. 

Tha  Lib  oC  Samoel  Johnaon,  UtJD,  publiahed  with 
his  Works,  by  Sir  John  Hawkina,  8to.  1787. 

The  Life  of  Samuel  Johnson,  LL.D.  by  James  Boa- 
well,  E«i.  first  published  in  9  Tola.  Ufi.  a^arwacda  (1798) 
in  8,  and  flnally  in  4  rola.  8to. 

An  Xaaay  on  the  Life  and  Oeohis  of  Bamual  Johnson, 


That  the  authenticity  of  this  work  may 
be  called  in  (question,  the  original  manuscripC 
will  be  deposited  in  the  library  of  Pembrou 
College,  in  Oxford.  Dr.  Bray's  associates  aM 
to  receive  the  profits  of  the  first  edition,  by  th« 
author's  ap(>ointment ;  and  any  further  advan> 
tages  that  accrue,  will  be  distributed  among  his 
relations.* 

I  have  now  discharged  the  trust  reposed  ia 
me  by  that  friend,  whose  labours  entitle  him  to 
lasting  gratitude  and  veneration  from  the  lii^ 
rary,  and  still  more  from  the  Christian  world* 
His  Lives  of  the  English  Poets  <*are  writ* 
ten,"  as  he  justly  hopes,  '<in  such  a  manner 
as  may  tend  to  the  promotion  of  piety."  This 
merit  may  be  ascribed,  with  equal  tnith,  to 
most  of  his  other  works  j  and  doubtless  to  his 
Sermons,  none  of  which  indeed  have  yet  been 
made  public,  nor  is  it  known  where  they  are  ex> 
tant;  though  it  be  certain,  from  lus  own  so* 
knowledgmenty  both  in  conversation  and  writ- 
ing, that  he  composed  many.  As  he  seems 
to  nave  turned  his  thoughts  with  peculiar  ssi^ 
nestness  to  the  study  of  religious  subiects,  wo 
may  presume  these  remains  would  deserve  to 
be  numbered  among  his  happiest  Moducticms. 
It  is  therefore  hop<«  they  have  fallen  into  tho 
hands  of  those»  wno  will  not  withhold  them  in 
obscurity,  but  consider  them  as  deposits,  (be  s^ 
olusion  of  which,  from  general  use,  would  be  aa 
injurious  diminutioD  of  their  author's  fame, 
and  retrenchment  from  the  common  stock  of  ss» 
nous  inBtruction.| 

But  the  integnty  of  his  mind  wss  not  only 
speculatively  shadowed  in  his  writings,  but  suIh 
Btantiallj  exemplified  in  his  life.  His  praven 
and  his  alms,  like  those  of  the  good  Cornelias^ 
went  un  for  an  incessant  memorial ;  and  always, 
from  a  neart  deeply  impressed  with  piety,  never 
insensible  to  the  calls  of  friendship  or  oompss* 
sion,  and  prone  to  melt  in  effosions  of  tender  - 
ness  on  the  slightest  incitement 

When,  among  other  articles  in  his  Dictionary, 
Litchfield  presents  itMlf  to  his  notice,  he  sshites 
that  place  of  his  nativity  in  these  words  of  Vi|w 

*  The  proflla  of  tha  Ihrat  edition  were  accordingly  paM 
to  Dr.  Bray*a  aaaodaxea  :  and  thoae  of  the  aeoond  ha?a 
been  diaorlbuted  among  Dr.  Johnaon'a  poor  relatlona  and 
eoimexiona,  all  of  whom  are  ainea  dead,  except  Hum* 

phrey  Hely^  who  married Ford,  aialer  to  the  Rev. 

Oorneliua  Ford,  and  first  couain  to  our  author.  Thla  poor 
roan,  who  haa  seen  beuer  daya,  la  now  a  tenant  of 
Whicher*a  Almshooaee,  Chapel-street.  Weetminster. 

t  In  1786,  appeared  one  Tofume,  and  in  1788,  a  second, 
of  Sermons  on  diiferent  subjeota.  left  for  publicalion  by 
John  Taylor,  LL.D,  late  Prebenoary  of  Weatminater,  fce. 
publiahed  by  the  Bev.  Samuel  Hay ea,  KM,  Uahar  of 
Weetminster  School.  To  the  eecomi  volume  is  added  a 
Sermon  avowedly  written  by  Dr.  Johnaon,  for  the  fhneral 
of  hla  wife :  ana  from  intaraal  and  olhai  evidence,  tho 
whole  concents  of  both  volunas  ara  now  ganaratty  as 
Icribad  to  tha  aaaaa  author. 
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ipl,  Sdhw,  magna  pttreiu.    Nor  was  the  salutar 

tion  adopted  without  reason  ;  for  well  might  he 

denomiDate  his  parent  city  great,  who,  by  the 

celebrity  of  his  name,  hath  for  ever  made  it  so — 

SalTe,  majrna  ptfeiu  frugum,  Staffordia  tellus 
Magoa  virum. 

Yna.  Oeorg.  lib.  U.  178. 

More  decisive  testimonies  of  his  afiectionate 
■ensibility  are  exhibited  in  the  following  work, 
where  he  bewails  the  successive  depredations  of 
death  on  his  relations  and  friends ;  whose  vir- 
tues, thus  mournfully  suggested  to  his  recollec- 
tion, he  seldom  omits  to  recite,  with  ardent 
wishes  for  their  acquittal  at  the  throne  of  merc^. 
In  praying,  however,  with  restriction,*  for 
these  regretted  tenants  of  the  grave,  he  indeed 
oonforroed  to  a  practice,  which  though  it  has 
been  retained  by  other  learned  members  of  our 
church,  her  Liturgy  no  longer  admits,  and 
many,  who  adhere  to  her  communion,  avowedly 
disapprove.  That  such  prayers  are,  or  may  be, 
efficacious,  they  who  sincerely  offer  them  must 
believe.  But  may  not  a  belief  in  their  efficacy, 
ao  far  as  it  prevails,  be  attended  with  danger  to 
those  who  entertain  it?  May  it  not  incline 
them  to  carelessness  ;  and  promote  a  neglect  of 
repentance,  by  inducing  a  persuasion,  that  with- 
out it,  pardon  may  be  obtained  through  these 
vicarious  intercessions  ?  Indeed  the  doctrine  (I 
■peak  with  deference  to  the  great  names  that 
have  espoused  it)  seems  inconsistent  with  some 
principles  generally  allowed  among  us.  If, 
where  the  tree  faUeth,  there  it  shaU  be;  if,  as  Pro- 
testants maintain,  our  state  at  the  close  of  life 
ii  to  be  the  measure  of  our  final  sentence ;  then 
prayers  for  the  dead,  being  visibl}^  fruitless,  can 
be  regarded  only  as  the  vain  oblations  of  superr 
■tition.  But  of  all  superstitions,  this  perhaps 
is  one  c^  the  least  unamiable,  and  most  mddent 
to  a  good  mind.  If  our  sensations  of  kindness 
be  intense,  those  whom  we  have  revered  and 
loved  during  life,  death  which  removes  them 
from  sight,  cannot  wholly  exclude  from  our  con- 
cern. The  fondness,  kindled  by  intercourse, 
will  still  glow  from  memory,  and  prompt  us  to 
wish,  perhaps  to  pray,  that  the  valued  dead,  to 
whose  feliaty  our  friendship  can  no  longer  mi- 
nister, may  find  acceptance  with  Him,  who  gto- 
Mh  us,  and  them,  riefUiy  oU  thinge  to  enjoy.    It  is 

*  Our  author  infornit  ui  that  his  prayers  for  deceased 
friends  were  offered  up,  on  several  occasions,  aa  far  cu 
might  be  leuoful  for  him :  and  once  unth  Preface  of 
Permieeion  :  whence  it  should  seem  thai  he  had  abme 
doubt  concerning  the  lawfulness  of  such  prayers,  though 
k  does  n<H  appear  that  he  ever  discontinued  the  use  of 
them.  It  fci  also  observable,  that  in  his  reflections  on 
the  death  of  his  Wife,  and  again  of  Mr.  Thrale,  he 
wishes  that  the  Almighty  not  may  Aooe,  but  may  hone 
had  mercy  on  them  ;  evidently  supposing  their  sentence 
to  have  been  already  passed  in  the  Divine  Mind.  This 
•apposition,  indeed,  may  seem  not  very  conMlstent  with 
Ms  recommending  them  to  the  Divine  Mercy  afterwards. 
It  proves,  however  that  he  had  no  belief^  in  a  state  of 
purgatory,  and  consequently  no  reason  for  praying  for 
the  dead,  that  could  Impeach  the  sincerity  of  his  profes* 
slon  as  a  Protestant. 


true,  for  the  reason  just  mentioned,  sacii  evi* 
dences  of  our  surviving  afiection  may  be  thotiglit 
ill-judged ;  but  surely  they  are  generous ;  and 
some  natural  tenderness  is  due  even  to  a  super- 
stition, which  thus  originates  in  piety  and  b»> 
nevolence. 

We  see  our  author,  in  one  place,  purponng 
with  seriousness  to  remember  his  brothef^ 
dream ;  in  another,  owning  his  embarrassmoit 
from  needless  stipidations  ;  and,  on  many  occa- 
sions, noting,  with  a  circumstantial  minuteness^ 
the  process  of  his  religious  fasts.  But  these  p^ 
culiarities,  if  they  betray  some  tincture  of  the 
propensity  already  observed,  prove,  for  the  most 
part,  the  pious  tenor  of  his  thoughts.  They 
indicate  a  mind  ardently  zealous  to  please  Go^ 
and  anxious  to  evince  its  alacrity  in  his  service, 
by  a  scrupulous  observance  of  more  than  enjoin 
ed  duties. 

But  however  the  soundness  of  his  principles 
might,  in  general,  be  apparent,  he  seems  to  iwve 
liveid  with  a  perpetual  conviction  that  his  oon- 
duct  was  defective  J  lamenting  past  nefflecti^ 
forming  purposes  of^  future  diligence,  and  ohi- 
stantly  acknowledging  their  failure  in  the  evenL 
It  was  natural  for  him,  who  posseted  such 
powers  of  usefulness,  to  consider  the  waste  of 
(lis  time  as  a  peculiar  delinquency ;  with  which, 
however,  he  appears  to  have  been  far  less  fre- 
quently, and  less  culpably  chargeable,  than  hia 
own  tender  sense  of  doty  disposed  him  to  appr^ 
hend.  That  he  meritoriously  redeemed  many 
days  and  years  from  indolence,  is  evinced  by 
the  number  and  excellence  of  his  works ;  nor 
can  we  doubt  that  his  literary  exertions  would 
have  been  still  more  frequent,  had  not  nuvUi 
fnelmichohff  which,  as  he  informs  us,  was  the 
infirmity  of  his  life,  repressed  them.  To  the 
prevalence  of  this  infirmity,  we  may  certainly 
ascribe  that  anxious  fear,  which  seized  him  on 
the  approach  of  his  dissolution,  and  which  his 
friends,  who  knew  his  integrity,  observed  widi 
equal  astonishment  and  concern.  But  the 
strength  of  religion  at  length  prevailed  against 
the  frailty  of  nature ;  and  his  foreboding  dread 
of  the  Divine  Justice  by  d^rees  subsided  into  a 

Kious  trust  and   humble   hope  in  the  Divine 
lercy. 

He  is  now  gone  to  await  his  eternal  sentence ; 
and  as  his  life  exhibited  an  illustrious  example^ 
so  his  death  suggests  an  interesting  admooitioa. 
It  concerns  us  to  reflect,  that  however  many 
may  find  it  impossible  to  rival  his  intellectual 
excellence,  yet  to  imitate  his  virtues  is  both  pos- 
sible and  necessary  to  all ;  that  the  current  of 
time  now  hastens  to  plunge  us  in  that  gulf  of 
Death,  where  we  have  so  lately  seen  him  ab- 
sorbed, where  there  is  no  more  place  of  repent- 
ance, and  whence,  according  to  our  innocence 
or  guilt,  we  shall  rise  to  an  immortality  of  bliss 
or  torment 


bUniston,  Augost  6tii  1796. 


ADVERTISEMENT  TO  THE  FOURTH  EDITION. 


To  this  Edition  is  added  [at  p,  647]  a  Prayer 
now  in  my  possession  in  Dr.  Johnson's  own 
handwriting,  in  which  he  expressly  supposes 
that  Providence  may  permit  him  to  enjoy  the 
^ood  effects  of  his  Wife's  attention  and  minis- 
tration by  appearance,  impulses,  or  dreams.  It 
is  weU  known  that  he  admitted  the  credibility 
of  apparitions  :  and  in  his  Rasselas,'*'  he  main- 
tains It,  in  the  person  of  Imlac,  by  the  follow- 
ing acute  train  of  reasoning : 

"  That  the  dead  are  seen  no  more,  said  Imlac, 
I  will  not  undertake  to  maintain,  against  the 
concurrent  and  unvaried  testimony  of  all  ages 
and  of  all  nations.  There  is  no  people,  rude  or 
learned,  among  whom  apparitions  of  tho  dead 
arc  not  related  and  believed.  This  opinion, 
which  perhaps  prevails  as  far  as  human  nature 
is  diffused,  could  become  universal  only  by  its 
truth ;  those  that  never  heard  of  one  another, 
would  not  have  agreed  in  a  tale  which  nothing 
but  experience  can  make  credible.  That  it  is 
doubted  by  single  cavillers,  can  very  little  weaken 
the  general  evidence  ;  and  some  who  deny  it 
with  their  tongues  confess  it  by  their  fears." 

Cavillers  have  indeed  doubted  tlie  credibility 
of  this  tale,  rejecting  it  in  every  instance  as  the 
dream  of  delusion,  or  the  fiction  of  imposture. 

That  many  talcs  of  apparitions  have  originated 
in  delusion,  and  many  m  imposture,  cannot  be 
denied ;  and  the  whole  question  to  be  considered 
in  this  case  is,  how  far  we  have  authority  for 
believing  that  any  are  founded  in  truth  or  pro- 
bability. 

Some  have  thought  all  such  reported  appear- 
ances liable  to  suspicion,  because  m  general  they 
•eem  called  forth  by  no  exigency,  and  calculated 
to  administer  to  no  end  or  purpose.  This  cir- 
cumstance, so  far  as  it  may  be  observed,  will 
authorize  a  presumption  that  they  are  not  the 
fiibrications  of  imposture  ;  which  has  always 
Bome  end,  commonly  a  discoverable  end,  to  pro- 
mote by  its  illusions.  At  any  rate,  our  igno- 
rance of  the  purpose  or  end  can  be  no  disproof 
of  the  fact :  and  the  purposes  of  Providence,  in 
the  events  most  obvious  to  our  notice,  observ- 
ably often  elude  our  scrutiny. 

Still  the  acknowledged  nullionB  of  the  dead 
that  ore  »een  no  more  mduce  a  reluctance  to  be- 
lieve in  the  reappearance  of  any,  however  at^ 
tested.  Common  incidents,  though  oflen  not 
less  inexplicable  than  those  which  are  unusual, 
become  raiiiiliar  to  our  observation,  and  soon 
cease  to  excite  our  wonder.  But  rare  and  pre- 
ternatural occurrences  astonish  and  shock  belief 
by  their  novelty  ;  and  apparitions  are  by  many 
accounted  things  so  improoable  in  themselves,  as 
not  to  be  rendered  credible  by/any  external  tes- 
timony. The  same  charge  of  insuperable  incre- 
dibility has  been  urged  against  miracles  ;  and  in 
both  cases  proceeds  upon  a  supposition,  evident^ 
\y  erroneous,  that  the  improbable  nature  of  any 
alleged  event  is  a  stronger  evidence  of  its  fal- 
sity, than  the  best  approved  testimony  can  be  of 
its  truth. 

It  is  confessed  that  extraordinary  events, 
when  rumoured,  are,  till  proved,  less  probable 


Chap.  zzxL 


than  those  that  are  common ;  because  their  oo- 
currence  having  been  less  frequent,  theu"  exist- 
ence has  been  verified  in  fewer  instances  by 
experience.  And,  upon  the  same  principle,  the 
more  remote  any  reported  phenomenon  appears 
to  be  from  what  we  ordinarily  observe  m  ni^ 
ture,  the  greater,  antecedently  to  its  authentica- 
tion by  evidence,  is  its  improbability. 

But  improbability  arising  from  rarity  of  oc- 
currence, or  singularity  of^ nature,  amounts  to 
no  disproof;  it  is  a  presumptive  reason  of  doubt 
too  feeble  to  withstand  the  conviction  induced 
by  positive  and  credible  testimony  ;  such  as  that 
which  has  been  borne  to  shadowy  reappear* 
ances  of  the  dead.  These,  as  our  author  inti- 
mates, have  been  uniformly  attested  in  every 
age  and  country  by  persons,  who  had  no  con^ 
munication  or  Knowledge  of  each  other,  and 
whose  concurrence  of  testimony  in  this  case  can 
be  accounted  for  only  by  a  supposition  of  its 
truth.  It  is  evidently  a  far  greater  improbabi- 
lity, that  witnesses  so  numerous,  so  dispersedy 
and  unconnected,  should  concur  in  forging  so 
extraordinary  a  relation,  than  that  such  a  rela- 
tion, extraordinary  as  it  is,  should  be  true.  For 
though  the  several  objects  we  meet  in  the  world 
be  in  general  formed  according  to  observably 
stated  laws^  yet  anomalies  in  nature  may  oc- 
cur, and  their  occurrence  has  been  occasionally 
asserted  and  beheved  on  less  accumulated  attes- 
tation. We  now  at  length  have  ceased  to  que^ 
tion  the  supernatural  stature  of  the  Patagiv 
nians ;  why,  then,  are  we  so  unwilling  to  admit 
the  more  amply  witnessed  existence  of  appar^ 
tions  ?  Because  the  de^e  of  prodiffiousness 
implied  in  the  supposition  of  a  visible  spirit 
strikes  the  imagination  as  too  stupendous  for  be- 
lief. This  is  the  effect  of  measuring  the  credi- 
bility of  the  attested  achievements  of  nature  by 
our  own  narrow  experience,  not  by  the  power 
of  Him,  who  is  the  author  of  nature^  and  to 
whom  all  things,  even  the  investing  spirits  with 
visibility,  are  posHUe.  We  have  constant  assur 
ance  of  other  natural  processes  not  less  difficult 
to  account  for  than  this,  which  we  contemplate 
with  such  indignant  mistrust.  Nor  can  it  on 
reflection  appear  more  surprising  or  incompr^ 
hensible.  that  a  spirit  should  assume  a  visible 
shape,  than  that  it  should  animate  and  move  a 
material  body.  The  wonders  we  see  may  soften 
our  incredulity  to  patience  of  those  which  we  have 
not  seen,  but  which  all  tradition  attests.  Nothing 
possible  in  itself,  and  proved  by  sufficient  erir 
dence,  can  be  too  prodigious  for  rational  behef. 

But  even  the  evidence  of  our  own  senses  is 
disputed  by  some  reasoners,  who  pronounce 
every  believed  view  of  these  unsubstantial  forms 
to  be  a  mere  illusion  of  the  fancy,  engendered 
by  disease,  indigestion,  and  other  bodily  affe<^ 
tions.  Bodily  aflcctions,  it  is  certain,  have  been 
known  to  bewilder  the  views  of  the  Mind ;  and 
instances  enough  may  be  produced  of  men  not 
generally  supposed  insane,  who  have  been  de- 
luded and  possessed  with  the  most  extravagant 
conceptions,  by  the  vapours  of  distempered 
health.  But  by  what  token  do  these  philoso- 
phers discovei,  that  the  witnesses  of  the  fact  in 
question,  whom  they  never  saw,  and  of  wbois 
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mental  or  bodHy  Mate  they  can  Bave  no  know- 
ledge, were  so  enfeebled  and  distracted  in  their 
powers  of  perception  ?  Can  it  be  proved,  that 
apparitions  of  the  dead,  however  astonishing, 
are  impossible  7  Or,  if  not,  upon  what  princi- 
ple is  It  maintained  invariably,  that  they  who 
think  they  see  such  phantoms  see  them  only  in 
ima^naiion  7  Accordinfi;  to  this  tenor  of  rea- 
soning, all  truth,  not  obvious  tt>  common  expe- 
rience, might  be  sacrificed  to  prejudice,  and  every 
rare  fact,  which  we  were  unwilling  to  admit, 
might  be  exploded,  by  the  short  meUiod  of  sup- 
posing, that  the  witnesses  of  it  at  the  time  must 
nave  Been  bereft  of  their  senses.  Writers,  who 
thus  get  rid  of  evidence  by  presuming  it  the 
effect  of  fascination,  betray  some  share  of  the 
infirmity  they  impute,  and  judge  with  a  reason 
palpably  overpowered  and  distorted  by  the  in- 
fluence of  opinion. 

Others,  perceiving  that  few,  if  any,  appari- 
tions have  been  authenticated  in  the  present  day, 
are  thence  induced  to  infer  too  hastily  that  none 
were  ever  seen.  These  visible  departed  shades 
are  extraordinary  exhibitions  in  nature,  report- 
ed to  have  been  observed  in  all  nations  occasion- 
ally, but  at  no  stated  times.  During  some  pe- 
riods they  may  occur  with  more  frequency,  in 
o&ers  with  less :  and  the  proof  of  their  former 
occurrence,  once  established,  is  not  to  be  weak- 
ened, much  less  done  away,  by  the  protracted 
deltjy  or  discontinuance  of  their  renewal 

I*^r  can  it  generally  reflect  discredit  on  aver- 
red appearances  of  the  dead,  that  they  are  ob- 
servea  to  abound  most  in  ignorant  and  dark 
ages.  At  such  junctures,  a  fabulous  increase  of 
these,  and  other  strange  casualties,  we  may  ex- 
pect, will  be  supplied  by  the  reveries  of  saper- 
Btition,  or  the  interested  impositions  of  crafi 
vpon  credulity.  But  because  in  times  of  igno- 
rance, prodigies  of  this  sort  will  seem  to  multi- 
ply by  the  more  than  usual  obtrusion  of  such  as 
are  false ;  is  it  reasonable  to  conclude,  that  none 
we  hear  of,  either  in  those  times,  or  at  any 
other,  are  true  7  Does  the  utmost  abundance  of 
counterfeits,  in  this  or  in  any  case,  disprove  the 
existence  of  genuine  ori^nals  7  On  the  con- 
trary, without  the  supposition  of  some  such  ori- 
finals,  might  it  not  be  difficult  to  conjecture^ 
ow  even  the  counterfeits  of  occurrences  so 
strange  should  become  so  universal  7  And  does 
not  their  experienced  universality  hence  strong- 
ly tend  to  prove,  that  at  least  the  eariiest  of 
them  were  imitations  of  some  real  models ; 
shadows  devised  after  substances ;  foi^eries  of 
fimcy  or  fraud,  which  derived  their  ori^n,  and 
received  their  form,  from  the  suggestion  and 
example  of  fact  ? 

Possibly  it  may  yet  be  objected  that  the  belief 
m  the  existence  of  the  soul. in  a  separate  state, 
which  has  always  obtained  extensively,  might 
lead  to  the  belief,  without  the  experimental  wit- 
ness, of  its  appearance. 

It  were  easy  to  show,  that  disembodied  souls 
have  been  beueved,  not  only  to  exist,  but  to  be 
constantly  present,  where  tney  were  not  ima* 
gined  to  be  vimble ;  and  consequently  that  the 
supposition  mentioned,  which  can  oe  proved 
true  in  no  case,  is  ascertained  to  be  groundless 
in  some  cases,  and  upon  the  balance  of  its  evi» 
dence  not  probable  in  any. 

But  it  is  needless  to  contend  aeainst  a  suppo-' 
■tion  so  manifestly  visionary.    AU  men,, in  all 


times,  B^ist  hsre  penaved,  dNt  tlie  soul,  how* 
ever  it  might  contmue  to  exist  after  its  aepaia- 
tion  from  the  body^  did  not  ordinarily  appear 
on  earth :  and,  till  it  had  appeared,  mj  oookl 
have  no  reason  for  supposing,  in  opposrtioD  to 
their  past  experience,  that  it  ever  would.  The 
departed  spirit,  for  au^ht  they  could  foresee^ 
mifht  always  survive  mvisibly ;  and  their  be- 
lief, if  they  afterwards  entertained  any,  ooaM 
be  induced  only  by  their  sensible  perception  of 
its  appearance. 

Accordingly,  tradition  mfbmu  os^  that  senai 
ble  evidence  has  Hot  been  wanting  in  this  case. 
In  every  tLge  and  country  the  posthmnons  ap- 
pearance of  the  soul  has  been  believed,  not  on 
the  authority  of  conjecttire,  but  on  the  attesta^ 
tions  of  persons  who  severally  declared  them- 
selves eyewitnesses  of  it  in  aistinct  ifistanoesL 
If  it  be  said,  that  these  attestations  mig^t  all  be 
founded,  as  many  of  them  confessedly  were,  in 
delusion  or  imposture;  still  it  will  be  diffioah, 
if  not  impossible,  to  account  for  so  genoal  a 
consent  in  so  strange  a  fiction.  One  true  n^ 
port  that  a  spirit  has  been  seen,  may  give  occ^ 
dion  and  birth  to  many  false  reports  of  abndar 
incidents.  But  univerMl  and  unooncerted  testi* 
mony  to  a  supernatural  casualty  cannot  always 
be  untrue ;  nor  is  it  conceivable,  that  they  woo 
lived  in  distant  ages  and  nations,  who  necer 
heard  of  one  anoth^y  should  agree,  either  in  a 
delusion  or  imposture  so  remote  fixxn  f^tnyntiM 
conception,  and  so  unhke  any  thing  obeertable 
in  the  ordinary  course  <^  events.  An  appear* 
ing  spirit  is  a  prodigy  too  singular  in  its  natnre 
to  become  a  subject  of  genenS  invention.  That 
this  prodigy  has  oeen  every  where  eounterfeited, 
proves  only  that  it  has  every  where  in  roaiity 
occorred  to  view.  The  fiible  bears  witness  to 
the  fact  of  its  existence  ;  and,  to  a  nund  not  in*> 
fluenced  by  popular  prejudice,  it  will  be  scarce 
possible  to  beheve,  that  appaiitions  of  the  dead 
could  have  been  vouched  in  all  coontries,  had 
they  never  been  seen  in  any. 

The  opinion  we  have  been  consideriq^,  whe* 
tber  true  or  false,  may  at  last  be  tbou^bc  of  too 
trivial  moment  to  require  or  justify  a  mscuasion 
in  this  place.  But  to  show  the  ci«dibility  oT 
this  opinion,  chiefly  by  our  author's  own  aigo- 
ments,  to  which  nothing  of  equal  weight  can  be 
added,  seemed  not  only  due  to  him  on  the  pr^ 
sent  occasion,  but  requisite  in  another  important 
view.  Appearances  of  departed  spirits  are  oo- 
casionally  recorded  in  Scripture  ;*  and  as  all 
indiscriminate  objections  against  the  reality  of 
such  appearances  hence  evidently  impeach  the 
testimony  of  Scripture,  the  above  notice  of  the 
fallacy  of  some  currently  ui^ged  objections  of 
this  sort  was  not  unseasonable,  and  may  not,  it 
IS  hoped,  be  altogether  useless.  It  was  the  su 
perstition  of  the  dark  a^es  to  believe  in  many 
ialse  miracles  and  appantions ;  whence  it  seenui 
often  the  insinuated  wisdom  of  our  enlightened 
times,  to  accept  none,  however  authenticated  in 
any  age,  for  true :  as  if  the  folly  of  basdesA  un- 
belief were  less  than  that  of  credulity ;  and  it 
Were  not  the  province  of  instructed  judgment 
to  decide  in  no  case  capriciously  or  blindly, 
resist  prejudice,  and  be  determined  by  evi- 
dence. 


Utngton,  May  9d,  1789. 

•  8m  1  Sam.  xxruL  14.  aud  Mao.  xvfl.  3. 


PRAYERS  AND  MEDITATIONS. 


1738. 


ON  MT  BIRTB-DAT. 


September  IBIh. 

O  God,  the  Creator  and  Preserver  of  all  man- 
kbd,  Father  of  all  mercies,  I,  thine  unworthy 
Bervant,  do  give  Thee  most  humble  thanks,  for 
all  thy  ffoodness  and  loving-kindness  to  me.  I 
bless  Thee  for  my  creation,  preservation,  and  re- 
demption, for  the  knowledge  of  thy  Son  Jesus 
Chnst,  for  tiie  means  of  grace  and  the  hope  of 
gloiy.  In  the  days  of  childhood  and  youth,  in  the 
midst  of  weakness,  blindness,  and  danger,  Thou 
hast  protected  *mo :  amidst  afflictions  of  mind, 
body,  and  estate,  Tnou  hast  supported  me;  and 
amidst  vanity  and  wickedness  Tnou  hast  spared 
me.  Grant,  O  merciful  Father,  that  I  may  have 
a  lively  sense  of  thy  mercies.  Create  in  me  a  con- 
trite heart,  that  I  may  worthily  lament  my  sins 
and  acknowledge  my  wiekedness,  and  obtain  re- 
mission and  forgiveness,  through  the  satisfiiction 
of  Jesus  Christ  And,  O  Lord^  enable  me,  by 
^y  grace,  to  redeem  the  time  which  I  have  spent 
m  sloth,  vanity,  and  wickedness ;  to  make  use  of 
thy  gifts  to  the  honour  of  thy  name ;  to  lead  a 
new  life  in  thy  faith,  fear,  ana  love ;  and  finally 
to  obtain  everlasting  life.  Grant  this.  Almighty 
Liord,  for  the  merits  and  throu^  the  mediation  of 
our  most  holy  and  blessed  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ ; 
to  whom,  with  Thee  and  the  Holy  Ghost  Three 
Persons  and  One  Gh>d,  be  all  honour  and  glory, 
world  without  end.    Ajnen. 

Transcribed,  June  SGth,  176S. 

This  IS  the  fust  solemn  prayer,  of  which  I  have 
a  copy.  Whether  I  eompoaed  any  before 
this  I  question* 


1744-6. 


JamutyUL 
Almigfatrand  eveilasting  God.  in  whose  hands 
ar«  life  and  death,  by  wfa<Me  will  all  things  were 
created,  and  by  whose  providence  they  are  sus- 
tained, I  return  Thee  thanks  that  Thou  bast  given 
me  Ufe,  and  that  Thou  hast  continued  it  to  this 
time ;  that  Thou  hast  hitherto  forborne  to  snatch 
me  away  in  the  midst  of  sm  and  folly,  and  hast 
permitted  me  still  to  enjoy  the  means  of  graces 
and  vouchsafed  to  call  me  yet  asatn  to  repentance: 
Grant,  O  merciful  Lofd,  that  thy  call  may  not  be 
vain ;  that  my  life  may  not  be  continued  to  in- 
fvease  my  guilt,  and  that  thy  gracious  forbeamnce 
may  not  harden  my  heart  in  wickedness.  Let 
meYemember,  O  my  God,  that  as  days  and  years 
pass  over  me,  I  approach  nearer  to  the  grave, 
where  there  is  no  repentance ;  and  grant,  that  by 
the  aMistance  of  thy  Holy  Spirit,  I  may  so  pass 
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through  this  life,  that  I  may  obtain  life  ey< 

for  the  sake  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ    Amen. 


1747-8. 

Jamutty  let. 

Almighty  and  most  merciful  Father,  who  hast 
not  yet  sufiered  me  to  fell  into  the  grave ;  grant 
that  I  may  so  remember  my  past  life,  as  to  repent 
of  the  days  and  years  whidi  I  have  spent  in  for- 
getfiilness  of  thy  mercy,  and  nedect  of  my  own 
salvation;  and  so  use  the  time  which  Thou  ^lalt 
yet  allow  me,  as  that  I  mtiy  become  eveiy  day 
more  diligent  m  the  duties  which  in  thy  providence 
shall  be  assigned  me ;  and  that,  when  at  last  I 
shall  be  call^  to  iudgmen^  I  may  be  received  as 
a  good  and  faithful  servant  mto  everlasting  happi> 
ness,  for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 
Amen. 


1749-60. 

Jamiary  l«f,  ttfter Sin  the m&nUng. 
Almighty  God,  by  whose  will  I  was  created, 
and  by  whose  providence  I  have  been  sustained, 
by  whose  mercy  I  have  been  called  to  the  know- 
ledge of  my  Redeemer,  and  by  whose  erace  what- 
ever I  have  thought  or  acted  acceptable  to  Thee 
has  been  inspired  and  directed ;  grant,  O  Lord, 
that  in  reviewing  my  past  life,  I  may  recollect  thy 
mercies  to  my  preservation,  in  whatever  state 
Thou  preparest  tor  me:  that  in  affliction  I  may 
remember  how  often  I  have  been  succoured ;  and 
in  prosperity  may  know  and  confess  from  whose 
hand  the  blessing  is  received.  Let  me,  O  Lord, 
so  remember  my  sins,  that  I  may  aboUsh  them  by 
true  repentance,  and  so  improve  the  year  to  whidi 
Thou  bast  graciously  extended  my  life,  and  all 
the  years  which  Thou  shalt  yet  allow  me,  that  I 
may  houriy  become  purer  in  thy  sight;  so  that  I 
may  hve  in  thy  fear,  and  die  in  thy  fevour,  and- 
find  mercy  at  the  last  day,  for  the  sake  of  Jesufl 
Christ.    Amen. 


P&ATK&  ON  THB  EAinLBft. 

Almighty  God,  the  ghrer  of  all  good  thinm 
without  whose  help  all  labour  is  ineffectual,  and 
without  whose  graoe  all  wisdom  is  foilv  j  ^rant^ 
I  beseech  Thee,  that  m  this  my  undertaking,  thgr 
Holy  Spirit  may  not  be  withheld  from  me,  bal 
that  I  may  promote  thy  glory,  and  the  salvmtM 
both  of  myself  and  others;  giant  this,  O  *  ~* 
for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ    Amen. 
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PaATERS  AND  MEDITATlONa 


1762. 

PfeATBU*  COMPOSBD  BT  ME  ON   THE  DBATH  OF 
MT  WIFE,  AND  REP08ITED  AMONG   BER   MBMO- 

RiALi,  MAT  8th,  1762. 

Dettf  exaudL Heu ! 

April  S4<A,  1753. 
Almicfaty  and  most  merciful  Father,  who  lovest 
those  whom  thou  punishest,  and  tumest  away  thy 
anger  from  ttie  penitent,  look  down  with  pity  upon 
my  Borrows,  and  grant  that  the  affliction  which  it 
baa  pleased  Thee  to  bring  upon  mc,  may  awaken 
my  conscience,  enforce  my  resolutions  of  a  better 
life,  and  impress  upon  me  such  conviction  of  thy 
power  and  goodness,  that  I  may  place  in  Thee 
my  only  felicity,  and  endeavour  to  please  Thee  in 
ail  my  thoughts,  words,  and  actions.  Qrent,  O 
Lord,  that  I  may  not  lan^ish  in  fruitless  and  un- 
availing sorrow,  but  that  I  may  consider  from 
whose  band  all  good  and  evil  is  received,  and  may 
remember  that  i  am  punished  for  my  sins,  and 
hope  for  comfort  only  by  repentance.  Grant,  O 
merctful  God,  that  by  the  assistance  of  thy  Holy 
Spirit  I  may  repent  and  be  comforted,  obtain  that 
peace  which  the  world  cannot  give,  pass  the  resi- 
due  of  my  life  in  humble  resignation  and  cheerful 
obedience ;  and  when  it  shallplease  Thee  to  call 
me  from  this  mortal  state,  resign  myself  into  thy 
hands  with  faith  and  confidence,  and  finally  ob- 
tain mercy  and  everlasting  happiness,  for  the  sake 
of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lora    Amen. 

JiprU  S3M,  1733. 

O  Lord,  our  heavenly  Father,  almighty  and 
most  merciful  Gtxl,  in  whose  hands  are  life  and 
deaths  who  givest  and  takest  away,  castcst  down 
and  laisest  up,  look  with  mercy  on  the  affliction 
of  thy  unwortoy  servant,  turn  away  thine  anger 
from  me,  and  speak  peace  to  my  troubled  souL 
Grant  me  the  assistance  and  comfort  of  thy  Holy 
Spirit,  that  I  may  remember  with  thankfulness 
the  blessings  so  long  enjoyed  by  me  in  the  society 
of  my  departed  wife ;  make  me  so  to  think  on  her 
precepts  and  exanople,  that  I  niay  imitate  what- 
ever was  in  her  life  acceptable  in  thy  sight,  and 
avoid  all  by  which  she  offended  Thee.  Forgive 
me,  O  merofiil  Lord,  all  my  sins,  and  enable  me 
to  begin  and  perfect  that  reformation  which  I 
promised  her,  and  to  persevere  in  that  resolution, 
which  she  implored  I'hce  to  continue,  in  the  pur- 
poses which  1  recorded  in  thy  sight,  when  she  lay 
dead  before  me,  in  obedience  to  thy  laws,  and 
faith  in  thy  word.  And  now^  O  Lord,  release  me 
from  my  sorrow,  fill  mc  with  just  hopes,  true 
ftith.  and  holy  consolations,  and  enable  mc  to  do 
my  auty  in  that  state  of  life  to  which  Thou  hast 
been  pteascd  to  call  me,  without  disturbance  from 
fruitless  grief^  or  tumultuous  imaginations;  that 
in  all  my  thoughts,  words,  and  actions^  I  may 
glorify  thy  Holy  Name,  and  finally  obtain,  what 
1  hope  Thou  hast  granted  to  thy  depaitcd  ser- 
vant, everlasting  joy  and  felicity,  tmough  our  Lord 
Jesus  ChrisL    Amen. 

Hay  6IA,  1759. 
O  Lord,  our  heavenly  Father,  witiiout  whom 
all  purposes  are  frustrate,  all  efforts  are  vain, 
grant  me  the  as»i^ncp  of  thy  Holy  Spirit,  that 
1  may  not  sorrow  as  one  without  hope,  but  may 
now  return  to  the  duties  of  my  present  state  witn 

hvmble  confidence  in  thy  protection,  and  so  go- 

^1  .  ■■      ■  -  ■   I  .  , 

*  [Viz  (he  four  following  prayers  ] 


vem  my  thoughts  and  actionfl,  tibat  neitlMr 
ness  may  witUraw  my  mind  from  Thee,  nor  i 
ness  lay  me  open  to  vain  imaginations; 
neither  praise  may  fiU  me  with  pnde,  nor  oeL. 
with  discontent ;  bvt  that  in  tne  chai^ges  of 
life,  I  may  fix  iny  heart  upon  the  reward  wUch 
Thou  hast  promised  to  them  that  serve  Thee,  and 
that  whatever  things  are  true,  whatever  thingi 
are  honest,  whatever  things  are  just,  whatever  are 
pure,  whatever  are  lovely,  whatever  are  of  good 
report,  wherein  there  is  virtue,  wherein  there  is 
praise,  I  may  think  u|)on  and  do,  and  obtain  mercy 
and  everiastinf  happiness.  Grant  tlus^  O  Lon^ 
for  the  sake  of  Jesus  ChrisL    Amen. 

Our  Father,  &c — The  grace,  &c. 

May  6th.    I  used  this  service,  written  April 
34th,  25th. 

May  Gth,  as  preparatory  to  my  return  to  life 
to-morrow. 

Jipoe.  xir.  IS. 


Jipril  96fft,  173S,  hemg  after  13  at  night  of  the  35tt 
O  Lord,  Grovemor  of  Heaven  and  Eaitii,  in 
whose  hands  are  embodied  and  departed  spinta^ 
if  Thou  hast  ordained  the  souls  vif  the  dead  to 
minister  to  the  hving,  and  appointed  my  departed 
wife  to  have  care  of  me,  grant  that  I  may  enjoy 
the  good  efibcts  of  her  attention  and  mmistia* 
tion,  whether  exercised  by  appearance,  impulses, 
dreams,  or  in  any  other  manner  agreeable  to  thy 
govenunent ;  forgive  my  presumption,  eobgfaten 
my  ignorance,  and  however  meaner  agents  are 
empfoycd,  ^nt  me  the  blessed  inflaences  of  tkw 
Holy  Spint,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  LonL 
Amen. 


BBVOaB  AVT  HBW  tTVDi;. 


Almighty  God,  in  whoee  liands  are  all  the 
powere  of  man ;  who  givest  understandii^  and 
takest  it  away;  who,  as  it  seemeth  sooamito 
Thee,  enlightenest  the  thoughts  of  me  ample, 
and  darkcnest  the  meditations  of  the  wise,  be 
present  with  me  in  my  studies  and  in<]inries. 

Grant,  O  Lord,  that  I  may  not  lavish  awa]^  the 
life  which  Thou  hast  given  me  on  useless  trifle^ 
nor  waste  it  in  vain  searches  after  things  which 
Thou  hast  hidden  from  ma 

Enable  me,  by  thy  Holy  Spirit,  so  to  shun  sloth 
and  negligence,  that  every  day  may  diKharge 
part  of  the  task  which  Thou  Hast  allotted  uie ; 
and  so  further  with  thy  help  that  labour  witch, 
without  thy  help,  must  be  inefiectual,  that  I  may 
obtain  in  all  my  undertakings,  such  success  as 
will  most  promote  thy  glory,  and  the  salvation  of 
my  own  sool,  for  the  sake  of  Jesus  ChrisL  Amen. 


AFTER  TOIB  irBOLWBNTI.T  AND  UMPBOnTABLV 

SPBNT. 

lfovemberl9th. 

Q  Lord,  in  whose  hands  an  hfe  and  death,  by 
whose  power  I  am  sustained,  and  by  whoee  mercy 
I  am  spared,  look  down  upon  mo  with  pity.  Foiw 
give  me,  that  1  have  this  day  neglected  the  duty 
wlurh  Thou  hast  assigned  to  it,  and  sufoed  toe 
houra,  of  which  I  must  give  account,  to  pass  away 
without  any  endeavour  to  accomplish  thy  wiU,  or  to 
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nwaota  nnr  own  nhitioiL  Make  me  to  icmem- 
ber.  O  Goo,  that  every  day  is  thy  gift,  and  ou^t 
to  be  uaed  according  to  thv  command.  Grant 
me,  therefore,  bo  to  repent  of  my  negligence,  that 
I  may  obtain  mercy  from  Thee,  and  paw  the  time 
which  Thou  shall  yet  allow  me  in  diligenl  per- 
formance of  thy  coounands,  through  Jesus  Christ 
Amen. 


1763. 

ON  BASTBR  DAT. 

JipriiTid, 
O  Lord,  who  givest  the  srace  of  repentance, 
and  hearest  the  prayers  of  the  penitent,  grant, 
that,  by  trae  contn  ion,  I  may  obtain  forgiveness  of 
an  me  sins  conunitted,  and  (^all  duties  neglected 
m  my  union  with  the  wife  whom  Thou  bust  taken 
fix>m  me ;  for  the  neglect  of  joint  devotion,  patient 
exhortation,  and  mild  instruction.  And,  O  Lord, 
who  canst  change  evil  to  good,  grant  that  the  loss 
of  my  wife  may  so  morttfy  all  inordinate  afiections 
in  me,  that  I  may  henceforth  please  Thee  by 
holiness  of  fife. 

And,  O  Lord,  so  for  as  it  may  be  lawful  for  me, 
I  commend  to  thy  fatherly  goodness  the  soul  of 
mv  departed  wife ;  beseeching  Thee  to  grant  her 
wnatever  is  best  in  her  psesent  state,  and  finally 
to  receive  her  to  eternal  happinesa  All  this  I 
b(^  for  Jesus  Christ*s  sake,  whose  death  I  am 
now  about  to  commemorate.  To  whom,  &c. 
Amen. 

This  I  repeated  sometimes  at  church. 


1764. 


rU  LACK.  [fUtXTIBUS  LACRTMIS.] 
JCorcA  98(A,  in  the  morning, 
O  God,  who  on  this  day  wert  pleased  to  take 
horn  me  ray  dear  wife,  sanctify  to  roe  my  sorrows 
and  reflections.  Grant,  that  I  may  renew  and 
practise  the  resolutions  which  I  made  when  thy 
afflicting  hand  was  upon  me.  Let  the  remem- 
brance of  thy  judgments,  by  which  my  wife  is 
taken  away,  awaken  me  to  repentance ;  and  the 
sense  of  thy  mercy,  by  which  I  am  spared,  strength- 
en my  hope  and  confidence  in  Thee,  that  by  the 
assistance  and  comfort  of  thy  Holy  Spirit,  I  may 
so  pass  through  things  temporal,  as  finaUv  to  gain 
everlasting  happiness,  and  to  pass,  by  a  holy  and 
happy  death,  mto  the  joy  which  Thou  hast  pro- 
pared  for  those  tliat  love  Thee.  Grant  this,  O 
Lord,  for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ.  Amen. 
The  melancholy  of  this  day  hung  long  upon 

me. 
Of  the  resolutions  made  this  day,  I  in  some 
measure  kept  that  of  breaking  from  tndo- 
lence. 


March  39(A,  1754. 

Almigfalj  God,  vouchsafe  to  sanctify  imto  me 
die  reflections  and  resolutions  of  this  day;  let 
not  my  sorrow  be  unprofitable ;  let  not  my  reso- 
lutions be  vain.  Grant  that  my  grief  may  produce 
txuo  rejpentance,  so  that  I  may  live  to  please  Thee ; 
and  wnen  the  time  shall  come  that  I  must  die  like 
9V  whom  Thou  hast  taken  £com  me,  grant  me 


eternal  happiness  in  thy  preseDoe^thrtqg^  Jemi 
Christ  our  Lord.    Amen. 


1766. 

OV  THB    STUDY  OF  PRILOSOVBT,  AS  AM  OrSTEO* 
MBKT  or  UVWO. 

O  Lord,  who  hast  ordained  labour  to  be  the  lot 
of  man,  and  seest  the  necessities  of  all  thy  cresr 
lures,  bless  my  studies  and  endeavours  ;  feed  me 
with  food  convenient  for  me ;  and  if  it  shall  be  thy 
good  pleasure  to  intrust  me  with  plenty,  give  me 
a  compassionate  heart,  that  I  may  be  x^ady  to 
relieve  the  wants  of  others ;  let  neither  poverty 
nor  riches  estrange  my  heart  from  Thee,  but  assist 
me  with  thy  grace  so  to  live  as  that  I  may  die  in 
thy  favour,  for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ.    Amen. 

This  study  was  not  pursued. 

Transcnbed  June  S6th,  176a 


1766. 


Januay  lot,  afiempan, 

Ahniffhty  and  everiasting  God,  in  whom  we 
live  and  move,  and  have  our  being;  glory  be  to 
Thee  for  tny  recovery  firom  sickness,  and  the  con- 
tinuance of^my  life.  Grant,  O  my  God,  that  I 
may  improve  tne  year  which  I  am  now  beginninff, 
ana  all  the  days  which  Thou  shall  add  to  iny  lite^ 
by  serious  repentance  and  dili^nt  obedience; 
that  by  the  help  of  thy  Holy  Spirit,  I  may  tfte  the 
means  of  grace  to  my  own  salvation,  and  at  last 
enjoy  thy  presence  in  eternal  happiness,  ISar  Jesus 
Christ's  sake.    Amen. 


BILL  BOOTHBT'S   DBATB. 


Jan.  1756. 


0  Lord  God,  almighty  disposer  of  all  things^ 
in  whose  hands  are  life  and  death,  who  givest 
comforts  and  takcst  them  away.  I  return  Thee 
thanks  for  the  good  example  of  Hill  Boothby, 
whom  Thou  hast  now  taken  away,  and  implore 
thy  grace,  that  I  may  improve  the  opportunity  of 
instruction  which  lliou  hast  aflbrdeo  me^  by  the 
knowlcdffc  of  her  life,  and  by  the  sense  of  het 
death ;  that  I  may  consider  the  uncertainty  of  my 
present  state,  and  apply  myself  earnestly  to  the 
duties  which  Thou  hast  set  before  me,  tluit  li^ ' 
Ml  thy  fear,  I  may  die  in  thy  favour,  through  Jc 
Christ  our  Lord.    Amen. 

1  conunend,  &c.  W.  and  H.  B. 
Transcribed  June  S6th,  176a 


WHXN  MT  STB  WAS  RBSTOEBO  TO  ITS  UBS. 

February  I5thy  17M. 

Almighty  God,  who  hast  restored  light  to  vof 
eye,  and  enabled  me  to  pursue  again  the  studiei 
which  Thou  hast  set  before  me;  teach  me,  by 
the  diminution  of  my  sight,  to  reinember  that 
whatever  I  possess  b  thy  gifl,  and  bj  its  recoyety, 
to  hope  for  thy  mercy :  and,  O  LK)ra,  take  not  t^ 
Holy  Spirit  from  me ;  but  grant  that  I  may 
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Cmiit  oar  JUmL    Ameo. 


INTaODl7CTO]lT 

Hareh  95(*,  1756. 

O  God|  who  dearest  not  the  death  of  a  ainnor, 
look  down  with  mercy  iipon  me,  now  daring  to 
call  upon  thee.  Let  thy  Hol^  Spirit  so  puri^  my 
•flections,  and  exalt  my  desires,  that  my  prayer 
maj  be  acceptable  in  t^y  sight,  throu^  Jesus 
Christ    Ameo, 


March  'JSth,  alMut  S  m  M«  tnondng. 
Almighty  Ctod,  our  Heavenly  Father,  whose 
Judgments  terminate  in  mercy,  grant,  I  beseech 
Thee,  that  the  remembrance  of  my  wife,  whom 
Thou  hast  taken  firom  me,  may  not  load  my  soul 
with  unprofitable  sorrow,  but  may  excite  in  me 
true  repentance  of  my  sins  and  negugences  ;  and, 
by  the  co-operation  of  thysrace,  may  produce  in 
toe  a  new  lire,  pleasing  to  Thee.  Grant  that  the 
loss  of  my  wife  may  teach  me  the  true  use  of  the 
blessings  which  are  yet  left  me;  and  that,  how^ 
ever  bereft  of  worI(fly  comforts,  I  may  find  peace 
and  refuse  in  thy  service,  through  Jesus  Christ 
our  Lord.    Amen. 


1757. 

JcoK  l9t,  at  9  in  Ihe  morning. 
Almighty  Qod,  who  hast  brought  me  to  the 
begi^ing  of  another  year,  and  by  prolonging  my 
life  invitest  to  repentance,  forgive  me  that  I  have 
mispent  the  time  past ;  enable  me,  from  this  in- 
stant, to  amend  my  life  according  to  thy  holy 
word ;  grant  me  thy  Holy  Spirit,  that  I  may  bo 
pass  through  things  temporal,  as  not  finally  to  lose 
the  things  eternal.  O  God,  hear  my  prayer  for 
thosake  of  Jesus  Christ    Amen. 


Easter  Kve. 

Almighty  God,  heavenly  Father,  who  desirest 
not  the  death  of  a  sinner,  look  down  in  mercy 
upon  me,  depraved  with  vain  imaginations,  and 
entangled  in  long  habits  of  sin.  Grant  me  that 
grace,  without  which  I  can  neither  will  nor  do 
what  is  aoceptable  to  Thee.  Paidon  my  sins  ; 
remove  the  impediments  that  hinder  my  obe- 
dience :  enable  me  to  shake  oif  sloth,  and  to  re- 
deem the  time  mispent  in  idleness  and  sin,  by  a 
diligent  application  of  the  days  yet  remaining,  to 
the  duties  which  thy  providence  shall  allot  me. 
O  God,  grant  me  thy  tioly  Spirit,  that  I  may  re- 
pent and  amend  my  life ;  grant  me  contrition, 
grant  me  resolution  ror  the  ^e  of  Jesus  Christ, 
to  whose  covenant  I  now  implore  admission^  of 
the  benefits  of  whose  deatii  £  implore  partiapa- 
tion.  ^  For  his  sake  have  mercy  on  me,  O  God  ; 
for  his  sake^  O  God«  pardon  and  receive  me. 
Amen* 


8epL  Ifl/A,  1757. 
Ahmghty  and  most  merciful  Fa^ier,  by  whose 
providence  my  life  has  been  prolonged,  and  who 
oast  granted  ms  now  to  begin  another  year  of! 


probation,  vouchsafe  me  sodi  assistance  of  lliy 
Holy  Spirit,  diat  the  continuance  of  my  life  may 
not  ado  to  the  measure  of  my  guilt ;  but  Chat  f 
may  so  repent  of  the  days  and  years  passed  in 
ne^ect  of  the  duties  which  Thou  hast  set  befbra 
me,  in  vain  thoughts,  in  sloth  and  in  foUy,  that  I 
may  apply  mj  heart  to  true  wisdom,  by  (ufxemce 
redeem  the  time  lost,  and  by  repentance  mitaiB 
pardon,  fi>r  the  sake  of  Jesus  Chiu^    Amen. 


175a 

Eastbe  Day. 


Almighty  and  most  mercifal  Father,  who  hast 
created  me  to  love  and  to  serve  Thee,  enable  me 
so  to  partake  of  the  Sacrament  in  which  the 
death  of  Jesus  Christ  is  commemonted,  that  I 
may  henceforward  lead  a  new  life  in  thy  fiuth  and 
fear.  Thou,  who  knowest  my  frailties  and  infim 
mities,  strengthen  and  support  me  ;  grant  me  ^ 
Holj^  Spirit,  that,  after  all  my  lapses,  I  may  now 
continue  steadfast  in  obedience,  that,  after  loitf 
habits  of  negligence  and  sin,  I  may,  at  last,  won 
out  my  salvation  with  diligence  and  constancy ; 
purify  my  thoughts  from  pollutions,  and  fix  my 
afiections  on  things  etemsL  Much  of  my  time 
past  has  been  lost  in  slo&:  let  not  what  remjuna, 
O  Lord,  be  given  me  in  vain  ;  but  let  me  frooi 
this  time^  lead  a  better  life,  and  serve  thee  wi&a 
ouiet  mmd,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 
Ameiv 


Ifora*  980, 17«L 

Almighty  and  eternal  God,  who  givest  fife  and 
takest  it  away,  grant  that  while  thou  shalt  prolong 
my  continuance  on  earth,  I  may  live  with  a  due 
sense  of  thy  mercy  and  forbearance,  and  let  the 
remembrance  of  her,  whom  th3r  hand  has  sepa* 
rated  ftom  me,  teach  me  to  consider  the  shortness 
and  uncertainty  of  life,  and  to  use  ali  diligence  to 
obtajh  eternal  happiness  in  thy  presence.  O  God, 
enable  me  to  avoid  sloth,  and  to  attend  heedfully 
and  constantly  to  thy  word  and  worshipw    What- 
ever was  good  m  tlie  example  of  my  departed 
wife,  teaqh   mie^to  follow;  and  whatever  was 
amiss  give  me  grace  to  shun,  that  my  sflMrtion 
may  be  sanctifi^,  and  that,  remembering  bow 
much  every  day  brings  me  nearer  to  the  giave^  I 
may  every  day  purify  my  mind,  and  amend  my 
life,  by  the  assistance  of  thy  Holy  Spirit,  tiD  at 
last  I  shall  be  accepted  by  Thee,  for  JesusCfarist^ 
sake.    Amen. 


Sept.  18,  korA  prtmA  majmlini 

Almighty  and  most  merciful  Father^  who  yet 
sparest  ana  yet  supportest  me,  who  suppoitestme 
in  my  weakness,  and  sparest  me  in  my  sins,  and 
hast  now  granjled  to  me  to  begin  another  year, 
enable  me  to  improve  the  time  which  is  yet  before 
me,  to  thy  glory  and  my  own  salvation,  hnpress 
u[)on  my  soul  such  repentance  of  the  days 
mispent  m  idleness  and  folly,  that  I  may  hence- 
forward diligently  attend  to  tne  business  of  my 
station  in  this  world,  and  to  all  the  duties  wfaicn 
thou  hast  commanded.  tfCt  thy  Holy  Spirit  eon- 
fort  and  guide  me,  that  in  my  paange  ifanNgb 
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the  pttRW  or  pleuvres  of  the  present  state,  I  may 
nerer  be  tempted  to  forgetfiilneee  of  Thee.  Let 
my  life  be  useful,  and  my  death  be  happy ;  let  me 
live  according  to  thy  laws,  and  die  with  just  con- 
fidence in  thy  mercy,  ibrthe  sake  of  Jesus  Christ 
our  Lord.    Amen. 

This  year  I  hope  to  learn  diligence. 


1769; 


Jon.  33d. 


TBI  DAT  ON  WHICH  MT  DEAR  MOTHER  WAS 
BURIED.  REPEATED  ON  KT  FAST,  WITH  THE 
ADDITION, 

Almighty  God,  merciful  Father,  in  whose  hands 
are  life  and  death,  sanctify  unto  me  the  soirow 
which  I  now  foeL  Forgive  me  whatever  I  have 
done  unkindly  to  mv  mouicr,  and  whatever  I  have 
omitted  to  do  kindly.  Make  me  to  remember 
her  good  precepts  and  good  example,  and  to  re- 
form my  life  according  to  thy  holy  word,  that  I 
may  lose  no  more  opportunities  of  good.  I  am 
sorrowful,  0  Lord  ;  let  not  my  sorrow  be  without 
firuit  Let  It  be  followed  by  holv  resolutions,  and 
lasting  amendment,  that  when  I  shall  die  like  my 
mother  I  may  be  received  to  everlasting  life. 

I  commend,  O  Lord,  so  far  as  it  may  be  lawful, 
into  thv  hands,  the  soul  of  my  departed  mother, 
beseecning  Thee  to  grant  her  wnatever  is  most 
beneficial  to  her  in  her  present  state. 

0  Lord,  grant  me  tiiy  Holy  Spirit,  and  have 
mercy  upon  me  for  Jesus  Christ^s  sake.    Amen. 

Anid,  O  Lord,  grant  unto  me,  that  am  now 
about  to  return  to  the  common  comforts  and 
business  of  the  world,  such  moderation  in  all  en- 
joyments, such  diligence  in  honest  labour,  and 
such  purity  of  mind,  that  amidst  the  chiuiges, 
miseries,  or  pleasures  of  life,  I  may  keep  my  mind 
fixed  upon  Thee,  and  improve  every  day  in  grace, 
till  [  shall  be  received  into  thy  kingdom  of  eternal 
happiness. 

1  returned  thanks  for  my  mother's  good  ex- 
ample, and  implored  pardon  for  neglecting  it 

I  returned  thanks  for  the  alleviation  of  my 
sorrow. 
The  dream  of  my  brother  I  shall  remember. 


whatever  may  most  promote  their  present  and 
eternal  joy. 

O  Lord,  hear  my  prayers  for  Jesus  Christ's 
sake,  to  whom,  with  Thee  and  the  Holy  Ghost, 
three  persons  and  one  God,  be  all  honour  and 
glory,  world  without  end.    Amen. 

O  Lord,  let  the  change  which  I  am  now  mak- 
ing in  outward  things,  produce  in  me  such  a 
dmnge  of  manners,  as  may  fit  me  for  the  great 
change  through  which  my  wife  has  passed. 


1760. 


SepLimk, 


*  JeJ. 
JToreAM,  17», 
rather  95,  qfler  13  ai  night. 

Almighty  God,  heavenly  &ther,  who  hast 
graciously  prolonged  my  life  to  this  time,  and  by 
the  chanee  of  outward  things  which  I  am  now  to 
make,  callest  me  to  a  change  of  inward  af^tions, 
and  to  a  reformation  of  my  thoughts,  words,  and 
practices  ;  vouchsafe,  merciful  Lord,  that  this  call 
may  not  be  vain.  Forgive  me  whatever  has  been 
amiss  in  the  state  which  I  am  now  leaving,  idle- 
ness, and  neglect  of  thy  word  and  worship.  Grant 
me  the  grace  of  thy  Holy  Spirit,  that  the  course 
which  I  am  now  beginning  may  proceed  accord- 
ing to  thy  laws,  and  end  m  the  enjoyment  of  thy 
favour.  Give  me,  O  Lord,  pardon  and  peace. 
Chat  I  may  serve  Thee  with  humble  confidenoeu 
and  after  this  life,  enjoy  thy  presence  in  eteroal 
happiness. 

And,  O  Lord,  so  far  as  it  may  be  Uwfiil  for  me, 
1  commend  to  thy  Fatherly  goodness,  my  father, 
my  brother,  my  wife,  my  moUier.  I  beseech  Thee 
U  kwk  mercifully  upon  them,  and  grant  thcn& 


Resolved,  D[eo]  j[ttoanle], 

To  combat  notions  of  obtigation. 

To  apply  to  study. 

To  reclaim  imagmations. 

To  consult  the  resolves  on  Tetty's  cofim. 

To  rise  early. 

To  study  religion. 

To  so  to  church. 

To  drink  less  strong  liquors. 

To  keep  a  ioumaL 

To  oppose  laziness,  by  doing  what  is  to  be  done 

to-morrow. 
Rise  as  early  as  I  can. 
Send  for  books  for  Hist,  of  War. 
Put  books  in  order. 
Scheme  of  life. 

O  Almighty  God,  merdfnl  Father,  who  hast 
continued  my  life  to  another  year,  grant  that  I 
may  spend  the  time  which  thou  shalt  yet  give  me 
in  sucn  obedience  to  thy  word  and  wiu,  that; 
finally,  I  may  obtain  everlasting  life.  Grant  that 
I  may  repent  and  forsake  my  sins  before  the 
miseries  of  age  fall  upon  me ;  and  that,  while 
my  strength  yet  remains,  I  may  use  it  to  thy  tforj 
and  my  own  salvation,  by  the  assistance  of  thj 
Holy  Spirit,  fbr  Jesus  Christ's  sake.    Amen. 


1761. 

Easter  Eve. 

Since  the  communion  of  last  Easter,  I  have  led  a 
life  so  dissipated  and  useless,  and  my  terrors 
and  perplexities  have  so  much  incressed,  thatl 
am  under  great  depression  and  dieoouraips* 
ment ;  yet  I  purpose  to  present  myself  before 
God  to-morrow,  with  humble  hope  that  he  wiH 
not  break  the  bruised  reed. 

Come  unto  me  aU  ye  that  travail. 

1  have  resolved,  I  hope  not  presumptuously,  till  I 
am  afraid  to  resolve  again.  Yet,  hoping  in 
God,  I  steadfastly  purpose  to  lead  a  new  lifei 
O  God,  enable  me,  for  Jesus  Christ's  sake.. 

My  purpose  is, 

Tb  avoid  idleness. 

To  regulate  my  sleep  as  to  length  and  choica  •f 

hours. 
To  set  down  eveiy  day  what  shall  be  dona  tiM 

day  following. 
To  keep  a  journals 
To  worship  God  more  diligently. 
To  go  to  cnurch  eveiy  Sunday. 
To  study  the  Scriptures. 
Tt  read  a  certain  portion  every  week* 


67B 


fRATmS  AND  lOX^ITATiOlia 


Eif VBK  Eva. 


Almighty  tad  most  merafiil  Fatiier,  look  down 
upon  my  miaery  with  pity :  strengthen  me  that  I 
may  overoome  all  sinful  habits ;  grant  that  I  may, 
witn  effectual  faith,  commemorate  the  death  of 
thy  son  Jesus  Christ,  so  that  all  comipt  desires 
may  be  extinguished,  and  all  vain  thoughts  may 
be  dilBpelled.  Enlighten  me  with  true  knowledge, 
animate  me  with  reasonable  hope,  comfort  me 
with  a  just  sense,  of  thy  love,  and  assist  me  to 
the  perfonnance  of  aU  holy  purposes,  that  after 
the  sins,  errors,  and  miseries  oi  this  world,  I  may 
obtain  everlasting  happiness  for  Jesus  Chiisrs 
•akOb    To  whom,  &c.    Amen. 

I  hope  to  attend  on  God  in  his  ordnances  to- 
morrow. 

Trust  in  God,  O  my  souL  O  God,  let  me 
trust  in  Thee. 


1762. 

God  grant  that  I  may  fiora  this  day, 
Return  to  ray  stucbes. 
Labour  diligently. 
Rise  early. 
Live  temperately. 
Read  the  Bible. 
Go  to  church. 


O  God,  giver  and  preserver  of  all  life^  by 
whose  power  I  was  created,  and  by  whose  pro- 
vidence I  am  sustained,  look  down  upon  me  with 
tenderness  and  mercy ;  grant  that  I  may  not  have 
been  created  to  be  finally  destroyed  ;  that  I  may 
not  be  preserved  to  add  wickedness  to  wicked- 
ness ;  out  may  so  repent  me  of  my  sins,  and  so 
order  my  life  to  come,  that  when  I  shall  be  called 
hence  liike  the  wife  whom  Thou  hast  taken  from 
me,  I  may  die  in  peace,  and  in  thy  favour,  and  be 
received  mto  thine  everlasting  kingdom,  through 
the  merits  and  mediation  of  Jesus  Christ  thine 
only  Son  our  Lord  and  Saviour.    Amen. 


1764. 


dieted  to  wioe  and  neat  Gmt 
to  amend  my  life,  for  the  sake  of 
Amen. 

[hope 

To  put  my  rooms  in  order.* 

I  fasted  aU  day. 


J^nil  3l«<,  1764,  t  in  Ike 
My  indolence,  since  my  last  reoepcioii  of  the 
Sacrament,  has  sunk  into  grosser  slngnahncas, 
and  my  dissipation  spread  into  wilder  ne^ 
gence.  My  thoughts  nave  been  dooded  with 
sensuality ;  and,  except  that  from  the  bep;inniDg 
of  this  year  I  have  in  some  measure  iorbome 
excess  of  strong  drink,  my  appetites  have  pre- 
dominated over  my  reason.  A  kind  o£  stninge 
oblivion  has  overspread  me,  so  that  I  know  not 
what  has  become  of  the  last  year ;  and  per- 
ceive tihat  incidents  and  intelligence  pass  over 
me  wi^out  leaving  any  impression. 
This  is  not  the  life  to  which  heaven  is  promissL 
I  purpose  to  approach  the  altar  again  to-mor- 
row. Grant,  O  Lord,  that  I  may  receive  the 
Sacrament  with  such  resolutions  of  a  better  Gfe 
as  may  by  thy  grace  be  efiectual,  for  the  sake 
of  Jesus  Christ    Amen. 


Almighty  and  most  merciful  Father,  who  by  thy 
Son  Jesus  Christ  hast  redeemed  us  from  an  and 
death,  grant  that  the  commemoration  of  his  pas- 
sion may  quicken  my  repentance,,  increase  my 
hope,  and  strengthen  my  faith;  that  I  maylfr* 
ment  and  forsake  my  sins ;  and  for  the  time  which 
Thou  shalt  yet  grant  me,  may  avoid  idleness, 
and  neglect  of  thy  word  and  worship.  Grant  me 
strength  to  be  dihgent  in  the  lawful  employments 
which  shall  be  set  beforo  me  ;  grant  me  purity 
of  thoughts,  words,  and  actions.  Grant  me  to 
love  ana  study  thy  word,  and  to  frequent  thy  wor- 
ship with  pure  afi^tion.  Deliver  and  preserve  me 
from  vain  terrors,  and  grant  that  by  the  grace  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  I  may  so  live,  that  after  this  life 
ended,  I  maybe  received  to  everlasting  happiness, 
(or  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Loro.    Ainen. 


Good  Friday. 

Jlpn7  30tA,  1764. 

I  have  made  no  reformation  ;  I  have  lived  totally 
useless,  more  sensual  in  thought  and  more  ao- 


April  Slat  I  read  the  whole  gospel  of  St  John. 
Then  sat  up  till  the  28d. 

My  purpose  is  from  this  time. 

To  reject  or  expel  sensual  images^  and  idle 
thoughts.  . 

To  provide  some  usefiil  amoBement  fiw  leirae 
time.^ 

To  avoid  idleness. 

To  rise  eariy. 

To  study  a  proper  portion  of  every  day. 

To  worship  Gkxl  diligently. 

To  read  the  Scriptures. 

To  let  no  week  pass  without  reading  some  part 

To  write  down  my  observations. 

I  will  renew  my  resolutions  made  at  Tetty's 
death. 

I  perceive  an  insensibility  and  heaviness  upon  me. 
I  am  less  than  commonly  oppressed  with  the 
sense  of  sin,  and  less  affected  with  the  shame 
of  idleness.  Yet  I  will  not  despair.  1  wiO 
pray  to  God  for  resolution,  and  will  eodeavoor 
to  strengthen  my  faith  in  Christ  by  coomiemo- 
rating  his  death. 

I  prayed  for  Tett 

Eastbr  Dat. 

Having,  before  I  went  to  bed,  composed  the  fore- 
going meditation,  and  the  foUowoig  prayer ;  I 
tried  to  compose  myself)  but  slept  unqaifldy.  I 
rose,  took  tea,  and  prayed  for  resolution  and 

Perseverance.  Thought  oo  Tetty,  dear  poor 
i'etty,  with  my  eyes  fWL 
I  went  to  church ;  came  in  at  the  first  of  the 
Psalms,  and  endeavoured  to  attend  the  sernee^ 
which  I  went  through  without  pertmiiatioo. 
After  sermon,  I  recommended  Tetty  in  a  prayer 
by  heraelf ;  and  my  father,  mother,  brother, 
and  Bathorst,  in  another.  I  did  it  only  oooe,  w 
far  as  it  might  be  lawful  for  me. 

«  Piflorder  I  have  found  ouo  sieat  ca»M  of  idlsiHM 


PRATSRS  AND  BSEDIT  ATIQMR 


eT9 


jl  InUl  piwjFwl  ibr  MMMUbon  un  pfliMVWiC6  to 
aoieDd  my  life.  I  received  soon,  tbe  conmrani- 
cantawere  many.  At  the  altar,  itoeearred  to 
me  that  I  ought  to  form  some  resolutions.  I  re- 
aohred,  in  the  presence  of  God,  but  without  a 
vow,  to  repel  sinful  thoughts,  to  study  eight 
hours  daily,  and,  I  think,  to  go  to  church  every 
Sunday,  and  read  the  Scriptures.  I  gave  a 
shilling ;  and.  seeing  a  poor  giii  at  the  Sacra^ 
ment  m  a  beagown,  gave  her  pHvatdy  a  crown, 
though  I  saw  Hart^s  Hymns  in  her  hand.  I 
prayed  earnestly  for  amendment,  and  repeated 
my  prayer  at  nome.     Dined  with  Miss  W. 

went  to  prayers  at  church ;  went  to ; — , 

spent  the  evening  not  pleasantly.  Avoided 
wine,  and  tempered  a  very  few  glasses  with 
sherbet.    Came  home  and  prayed. 

I  saw  at  the  Sacrament  a  man  meanly  dressed, 
whom  I  have  dways  seen  there  at  £aster. 


Eastbr  Dat. 

•  ^gabut  loose  Thoughit  and  IdUneas. 

JifrU  VSIdy  1704,  at  Z  morning. 

Ahni^tv  and  most  mercifti}  Father,  who  hast 
crated  and  preserved  me,  have  pity  on  my  weak- 
ness and  corruption.  D^eliver  me  from  habitual 
wickedness  and  idleness ;  enable  me  topunfy  my 
thoughts,  to  use  the  &cultie8  which  Thou  hast 
given  me  with  honest  diligence,  and  to  regulate 
my  life  by  thy  holy  word. 

Gmnt  m&  O  Lord,  good  purposes  and  steady 
resolution,  that  I  may  repent  my  sins,  and  amend 
my  liie.  Deliver  me  finm  the  distresses  of  vain 
terror,  and  enable  me,  by  thy  grace,  to  will  and  to 
do  what  may  please  Thee ;  ttiat  when  I  shall  be 
called  away  fipom  this  present  state,  I  may  obtain 
everlastmg  happiness,  through  Jesiis  Chnst  our 
Lord.    iuaeiL 


Sept  161&,  1764,  obeut  6  tveidng. 

This  as  my  fifty-sixth  birthday,  the  day  on  which 
I  have  concluded  fifbr-five  yean. 

I  have  outlived  many  uiends.  I  have  felt  many 
sorrows.  I  have  made  few  improvements. 
Since  «y  resolution  formed  last  Easter,  I  have 
made  no  advancement  in  knowledge  or  in 
goodness ;  nor  do  I  recollect  that  I  have  endea- 
voured it    I  am  d^ected,  but  not  hopeless. 

0  Qod,  for  Jesus  Christ's  sake^  have  mercy  upon 
me. 

in  the  evening. 

1  went  to  church,  prayed  to  he  looted  from  the 
chain  of  ffvy  sins, 

1  have  now  spent  fifiy-five  years  in  resolving ; 
having  from  the  earhest  time  almost  tliat  I  can 
remember,  been  forming  schemes  of  a  better 
life.  I  have  done  nothing ;  the  need  of  doing 
therefore  is  presamg,  since  the  time  of  doing  is 
short  O  God,  grant  me  to  resolve  aright,  and 
to  keep  my  resolutions,  for  Jesus  Christ's  sake. 
Amen. 

H^c  lindnti  vita.  Stat. 

I  resolve, 
fo  study  the  Scriptures ;  I  hope,  in  the  rripinnl 
languages.    Six  huncked  and  forty  verses  everv 
Sunday,  will  neariy  comprise  the  scriptures  in 
a  year. 


To  read  good  books ;  to  study  theology. 

To  treasure  in  my  mind  passa|[es  for  recollectioiii 

To  rise  early ;  not  later  than  six,  if  I  can ;  I  hope 
sooner,  but  as  soon  as  I  can. 

To  keep  a  journal,  both  of  employment  and  of 
expenses.    To  keep  accounts. 

To  take  care  of  my  nealth,  by  such  means  as  1 
have  designed. 

To  set  down  at  night  some  plan  for  the  morrow. 

Last  year  .1  pmy^  on  my  oirthday,  by  accom- 
modating the  Moming  Collect  for  grace,  puU 
ting  year  for  day.    This  I  did  this  day. 


September  I9th,  1704. 

O  God,  heavenly  Father,  who  desirest  not  the 
death  of  a  sinner,  grant  that  I  may  turn  from  my 
wickedness  and  live.  Enable  me  to  shake  of  all 
impediments  of  lawful  action,  and  so  to  order  my 
life,  that  increase  of  days  may  produce  increase 
of  grace,  of  tranquillity  of  thought,  and  vigour  in 
duty.  Grant  that  my  resolves  may  be  eSectual 
to  a  holy  life,  and  a  happy  death,  for  Jesus  Christ's 
sake.    Amen. 

To-morrow  I  purpose  to  regulate  my  room 


1765. 


Eastkr  Dat. 

Jlpril  7IA,  about  i  in  the  mormng 

I  purpose  again  to  partake  of  the  blessed  Sacra^ 
ment ;  yet  when  I  consider  how  vainly  I  have 
hitherto  resolved,  at  this  annual  commemora 
tion  of  my  Saviour's  death,  to  regulate  my  life 
by  his  laws,  I  am  almost  afraid  to  renew  my 
resolutions.    Since  the  last  Easter  I  have  re 
formed  no  evil  habit,  my  time  has  been  unpro- 
fitably  spent,  and  seems  as  a  dream  that  has 
left  nothinff  behind.    My  memory  grows  con- 
fused, and  I  know  not  how  the  days  pass  over 
me. 
Gk>od  Lord  deliver  me. 

I  will  call  upon  God  to-morrow  for  repentance 
and  amendment  O  heavenly  Father,  let  not 
my  call  be  vain,  but  grant  me  to  desire  what 
may  please  Thee ;  and  fulfH  those  desires  for 
Jesus  Christ's  sake.    Amen. 

My  resolutions,  which  God  perfect,  are, 
1.  To  avoid  loose  thoughts. 
S.  To  rise  at  eight  every  morning. 

I  hope  to  extend  these  purposes  to  other  duties ; 
but  it  is  necessary  to  combat  evil  habits  singly. 
I  purpose  to  rise  at  eight,  because,  though  1 
shall  not  yet  rise  eariy,  it  will  be  much  earlier 
than  I  now  rise,  for  I  often  lie  till  two,  and  will 
gain  me  much  time,  and  tend  to  a  conquest 
over  idleness,  and  give  time  for  other  dutiesi 
I  hope  to  rise  yet  earlier. 


Almighty  and  most  merciful  Father,  who  hatest 
nothing  that  Thou  hast  made,  nor  desirest  the 
death  of  a  sinner,  look  down  with  mercy  upon 
me,  and  errant  that  I  may  turn  from  my  wickcd- 
nosa  and  livo,  Forsive  the  days  iind  years  wliich 
I  have  passed  in  folly,  idh'ness,  and  sin.  Fill  mo 
with  such  sorrow  for  the  time  misnent,  that  I  may 
amend  my  life   according   to  thy  holy   word; 


PRATKR8  AND  WSDTTATKSXB. 


■trengdun  me  t^^dnit  faaUtnftl  idloMiL  and  en- 
able me  to  direct  my  thooahte  to  the  peiwraMiice 
of  every  duty ;  that  while  I  live  I  maT  aerve  Thee 
in  the  state  to  which  Thou  ahalt  call  m^  and  at 
laat  by  a  holy  and  happy  death  be  delivered  fitmi 
the  struggles  and  sorrows  of  this  life,  and  obtain 
eternal  luippiness  by  thy  mercy,  for  the  sake  of 
Jesus  Chnst  our  Lord.  Amen. 
O  Gh)d,  have  mercy  on  mei 


At  church  I  purpose, 

Before  I  leave  the  pew,  to  {my  the  occaaional 
pmyer,  and  read  my  resolutions. 

To  pray  for  Tetty  and  the  rest 

The  like  after  communion. 

At  intervals  to  use  the  Collects  of  Fourth  after 
Trinity,  and  First  and  Fourth  after  Epiphany, 
and  to  meditate. 

This  was  done,  as  I  purposed,  but  with  some 
distraction.  I  came  m  at  the  Psalms,  and  oould 
not  well  hear.  I  renewed  my  resolutions  at  the 
altar.  God  perfect  them  t  Then  I  came  hom& 
I  prayed,  and  have  hope ;  grant,  O  Lord,  for 
the  sake  of  Jesus  Chnst,  that  my  hope  may 
not  be  vain. 

I  invited  home  with  me  the  man  whose  pious  be- 
haviour I  had  for  several  years  observed  on  this 
day,  and  found  lum  a  kind  of  Methodist,  full 
of  texts,  but  ill-instructed.  I  talked  to  him 
with  temper,  and  ofierod  him  twice  wine,  which 
he  refused.  I  suffered  him  to  go  without  the 
dinner  which  I  had  purposed  to  give  him.^  I 
thought  this  day  that  there  was  something 
irreffular  and  particular  in  bis  look  and  gesture ; 
but  naving  intended  to  invite  him  to  acauaint- 
ance,  and  having  a  At  opportunity  by  nnding 
him  near  my  own  seat  aner  1  had  missed  him, 
I  did  what  fat  first  designed,  and  am  sorry  to 
have  been  so  much  disappointed.  Let  me  not 
be  prejudiced  hereafter  against  the  appearance 
of  piety  in  mean  persons,  who,  witn  indeter- 
minate notions,  and  perverse  or  inelegant  oon> 
versation,  perhaps  are  doing  all  they  can. 

At  night  I  used  the  occaaional  prayer,  with  pro- 
per Collects. 


BBFOUB  TBB  STVDT  OF  LAW. 

September  »ih,  1700 

Almighty  Qod.  the  giver  of  wisdom,  without 
whose  help  resolutions  are  vain,  without  whose 
blessinje  study  is  ineffectual,  enable  me,  if  it  be 
thy  wil^  to  attain  such  knowled^  as  may  qualify 
me  to  duect  the  doubtful,  and  mstruct  the  igno- 
rant, to  prevent  wrongs,  and  terminate  conten- 
tions ;  and  grant  that!  may  use  that  knowledge 
v^ch  I  shall  attain,  to  thy  glory  and  my  own 
salvation,  for  Jesus  Christ's  sulc.    Amen. 


■woAoiNo  nr  poutics  with  b- 


■w. 


KovembeTf  1766. 
Almighty  God,  who  art  the  giver  of  ail  wisdom, 
enlighten  my  understanding  with  knowledge  of 
right^  and  govern  my  will  by  thy  laws,  that  no 
deceit  may  mislead  mc,  nor  temptation  corrupt 
me ;  that  1  may  always  endeavour  to  do  good, 
and  to  hinder  evil.  Amidst  all  the  hopes  and 
fears  of  this  worid,  take  not  thy  Holy  Spuit  from 


me 


■uw  f  but  giant  tiiat  my  dKNi|riitB  nny  be 
Thee,  and  that  I  may  finaUy  attain  ev 
happiness,  for  Jesus  Cnrist's  sake.    Amen 


<« 


1766. 


Jan.  lett  qfler  9  m  the 

Almighty  and  most  merciful  Father,  I  again 
appear  m  thy  presence  the  wretched  mispcsnder 
of  another  year,  which  th^  mercy  has  allowed  me. 
O  Lord,  let  me  not  sink  mto  total  depravity,  look 
down  upon  me,  and  rescue  me  at  last  from  the 
captivity  of  sin.  Impart  to  me  good  resolutions, 
and  give  me  strengtn  and  perseverance  to  pa<- 
form  them.  Take  not  from  me  thjr  Holy  Spirit, 
but  grant  that  I  may  redeem  the  time  lost,  and 
that  by  temperance  and  dili^nce,  by  sncere  re- 
pentance and  faithful  obedience,  I  may  finally 
obtain  everlasting  happiness,  for  the  sake  of  J< 
Christ  our  Lord.    Amen. 


STUDY. 

BNTBROfO  NOVUM  MUSBVIC. 

JbrdkTO. 

Almighty  and  most  merciful  Father,  who  hast 
ffradously  supplied  me  with  new  conveniences 
for  study,  grant  that  I  may  nse  thy  gifts  to  thy 
gloiy.  Forgave  me  the  time  mispeot,  relieve  my 
pearplezities^  strengthen  my  resolution,  and  enabfo 
me  to  do  mjyduty  with  vigour  and  constancy ; 
and  when  the  fears  and  li^pes,  the  pains  and 
pleasures  of  this  life  shall  have  an  end,  reesife 
me  to  everlasting  happiness,  for  the  sake  of  Jesos 
Chnst  oar  Lord.    Amen. 

Transcribed,  June  96th,  —6a 


Sept.  leih,  1780,  ai 
I  have  this  day  completed  my  fifty-seventh  year. 

0  Lord,  for  Jesus  Christ's  sake,  haye  wtaef 

upon  me. 

Almighty  and  moat  merciful  Father,  who  faasC 
granted  me  to  prolong  my  life  to  another  jrear,  look 
down  upon  me  with  pity.  Let  not  my  manifold 
sins  ana  negligences  avert  from  me  toy  fatheriy 
regard.  Enlighten  nw  mind  ihoX  I  may  Know  my 
duty;  that  I  may  perform  it,  strengthen  my  reso- 
lution. Let  not  another  year  be  lost  in  vain  delibe- 
mtions ;  let  me  remember,  that  of  the  short  life  of 
man,  a  great  part  is  already  passed  in  sinfiilness 
and  sloth.  iJ^ver  me,  gradoua  Lord,  from  the 
bondage  of  evil  customs,  and  take  not  from  me 
thy  Holy  Spirit :  but  enable  me  so  to  spend  my 
remaining  days,  that,  by  peiforminff  thy  will,  1 
may  promote  thy  glory  ;  and  grant  Uiat  after  the 
troubles  and  disappointments  of  this  mortal  stale, 

1  may  obtain  everlasting  happineas  for  the  sake  of 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.    Amen. 

Added, 
The  Fourteenth  S.  after  Tn 
The  Morning  Collect 
The  beginning  of  this  (day)  year. 

Purposes, 
To  keep  a  joumaL    To  begin  this  day. 


HLAYSaS  AND  MEDITATIONS. 


T«  nptad  km  haam  tmtf  day  in  ftndy,  wid  as 

much  more  as  I  can. 
To  i;ead  a  portion  of  the  Scriptu«s  in  Greek 

every  Sunday. 
To  rise  at  eight 

Oct  3d,  — 66.  Of  all  this  I  have  done  nothinfr. 
I  returned  from  Streatham,  Oct.  Ist,  — 66,  having 

lived  there  more  than  three  months. 


1767. 


Jan.  lat,  Ima  mane  teriptu 
Almighty  and  most  merciful  Father,  in  whose 
liand  are  life  and  death,  as  thou  hast  sufl^red  me 
to  see  the  beginning  of  another  year,  grant,  I  be- 
seech Thee,  that  another  year  may  not  be  lost  in 
idleness,  or  squandered  in  unprontablc  employ- 
ment Let  not  sin  prevail  on  the  remaining  part  of 
life^  and  take  not  from  me  thy  Holy  Spirit ;  but  as 
every  dajr  brings  me  nearer  to  my  end,  let  every 
day  contribute  to  make  my  end  holy  and  happy. 
Enable  me,  O  Lord,  to  use  all  enjoyments  with 
due  temperance,  preserve  me  from  unseasonable 
snd  immoderate  sleep,  and  enable  me  to  run  with 
diligence  the  race  that  is  set.  before  me,  that,  afler 
the  tiooUea  of  this  life,  I  may  obtain  everlasting 
happiness,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 


Jhigu9t9dt  1787. 

1  have  been  disturbed  and  unsettled  for  a  long 
time,  and  have  been  without  resolution  to  apply 
to  study  or  to  busmess,  being  hindered  by  sud- 
den snatches. 

I  have  for  some  days  forborne  wine  and  suppers. 
Abstinence  is  not  easily  practised  in  anotner's 
house ;  but  I  think  it  fit  to  try. 

I  was  extremely  perturbed  b  the  night,  but  have 
had  this  da^  more  ease  than  I  expected.  D.  gr. 
Perhaps  this  may  be  such  a  sudden  relief  as  I 
once  had  by  a  good  ni^ht*s  rest  in  Fetter-lane. 

The  shortness  of  the  tmie  which  the  common 
order  of  nature  allows  me  to  expect,  is  very  fre- 
quently upon  my  mind  Qrod  grant  that  it  may 
profit  me. 


Augutt  nth,  1707. 

Flom  that  time  by  abstinence  I  have  had  more 
ease.  I  have  read  five  books  of  Homer,  and 
hope  to  end  the  6th  to-night  I  have  given 
Mrs. a  guinea. 

By  abstinence  from  wme  and  suppers,  I  obtained 
sudden  and  great  retie^  and  nad  freedom  of 
mind  restorea  to  me ;  whi^h  I  have  wanted  for 
all  this  year,  without  being  able  to  find  any 

'    means  cf  obtaining  it 

I  am  now  about  to  receive^  with  my  old  friend 
Kitty  Chambers,  the  sacrament,  preparatonr 
to  her  death.  Grant,  O  God,  that  it  may  fit 
me.    I  purpose  temperance  for  my  resolution. 

0  God,  enable  me  to  keep  my  purpose  to  thy 
glory. 

5.  sx  P.  It 

1  have  conrniunicated  with  Elitty,  and  kissed  her. 

1  was  for  some  time  distracted,  but  at  last  more 
composed.  I  oommended  my  friends  and 
Kitty.  Lucy  and  1  were  much  aflected.  Kitty 
if,  I  think  foow  to  heaven. 
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O  God,  grant  that  I  may  practice  such  tempe- 
rance in  moat,  drink,  and  sleep,  and  all  bodily  en; 
joymonm.  aa  mav  (it  mr-  for  tlie  duties  to  whidi 
1  noil  8h:ilt  al;  ])«-,  und  by  thy  blessing  procure 
in  *  fieeduiu  of  ih^ught  and  quietness  of  mind. 
that  I  mav  so  serve  '1  hee  in  this  short  and  frail 
life,  that  f  may  be  received  by  1  hee  at  my  death 
to  everlasting  happiness.  Take  not,  O  Lord,  thy 
Holy  Spirit  from  me ;  deliver  mer  not  up  to  vain 
fears;  but  have  mercy  on  me  for  the  sake  of 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.    Amen. 

O  God,  who  desirest  not  the  death,  &c. 

O  Lord,  grant  us  increase — 

O  God — pardon  and  peace — 

O  God,  who  knowest  our  necetaitief-^ 

Our  Father— 


Bunda^.  OeL  18M,  1797. 

Yesterday,  Oct  17th,  at  about  ten  in  the  mommg. 
I  took  my  leave  for  ever  of  my  dear  old  fnena 
Catherine  Chambers,  who  came  to  live  with  my 
mother  about  1784,  and  has  been  but  littlo 
parted  firom  us  since.  She  buried  my  father, 
my  brother,  and  my  mother.  She  is  now  fifty- 
ei^ht  years  old. 

I  desired  all  to  withdrew,  then  told  her  that  wa 
were  to  part  forever ;  that  as  Christians,  wa 
should  part  with  pmyer  ;  and  that  I  would,  it 
she  was  willing,  say  a  short  prayer  beside  her. 
She  expressed  great  desire  to  hear  me  ;  and 
held  up  her  poor  hands,  as  she  lay  in  bed,  with 
great  fervour,  while  ^1  prayed  kneeling  by  her, 
nearty  in  the  foUowmg  words : 

Almi^tv  and  most  mercifUl  Father,  wboM 
loving kmdness  is  overall  thy  works, behcMd,  viaity 
and  reUeve  this  thy  servant,  who  is  grieved  with 
sickness.  Grant  that  the  sense  of  her  weakness 
may  add  strength  to  her  faith,  and  seriousness  to 
her  repentance.  And  grant  that  by  the  help  of  thy 
Holy  Spirit,  after  the  pains  and  labours  of  this 
short  life,  we  may  all  obtain  everiasting  happiness, 
through  Jesus  Ohrist  our  Lord :  for  whose  sake 
hear  our  prayers.    Amen. 

Our  Father,  kc 

I  then  kissed  her.  She  told  me  that  to  part  was 
the  greatest  pain  that  she  had  ever  rdt,  and 
that  she  hoped  wc  should  meet  again  m  a  better 
place.  I  expressed  with  swelled  eyes,  and  great 
emotion  of^tendemess,  the  same  hopes.  Wa 
kissed,  and  parted.  I  humbly  hope  to  meet 
again,  and  to  part  no  more. 


1768. 
Bedtimb. 


Lmti. 


Almiriity  God,  who  seest  that  I  have  no  power 
of  mys3f  to  help  myself;  keep  me  both  out* 
waidly  in  my  body,  and  inwardly  m  my  soul,  that 
I  may  be  defended  firom  all  adversities  that  may 
happen  to  the  body,  and  from  all  evil  thoughts 
which  may  assault  and  hurt  the  soul,  thio«g;fa 
Jesus  Chnst  our  Lord.  Amen. 
This  prayer  may  be  Mid  before  or  after  the  m- 

tnnoe  mto  bed,  a9  a  prepantiTa  for  ilaqpi 
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PRAYERS  AND  MBUTATIONB. 


Wheiil  tranacabed  thu  Prayer,  it  wsb  my  pur- 
pose to  have  made  this  book  *  a  ooUectioo. 


Stvdt  or  Tongues. 

Almighty  God,  giver  of  all  knowledge,  eudile 
me  so  to  pursue  the  study  of  tongues,  UuLtl  may 
promote  tny  glory  and  my  own  s^vatioa. 

Bless  my  endeavours  as  shall  seem  best  unto 
Thee  ;  and  if  it  shall  please  Thee  to  grant  me 
(he  attainment  of  my  purpose,  preserve  me  from 
sinful  pride ;  t.tkc  not  thy  Holy  Spirit  from  me, 
but  give  me  a  pure  heart  and  numble  mind, 
through  Jesus  Christ  Amen. 
Of  this  Prayer  there  is  no  date,  nor  can  I  tell  when 

it  was  written  ;  but  I  tliink  it  was  in  Goueh- 

square,  after  the  Dictionary  was  ended.    I  did 

not  study  what  I  then  intended. 
Transcribed  June  26,  1768. 


Almighty  and  most  merciful  Father,  Creator 
and  Preserver  of  mankind,  look  down  with  pity 
upon  my  troubles  and  maladies.  Heal  my  body, 
strengthen  my  mind,  compose  my  distraction, 
calm  my  inouietude,  and  relieve  my  terrors  ;  that 
if  it  please  Thee,  I  may  rtin  the  race  that  is  set 
before  me  with  peace,  patience,  constancy,  and 
confidence.  Grant  this,  O  Lord,  and  take  not 
from  me  thy  Holy  Spirit,  but  pardon  and  blesa  me, 
for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 


1769. 

Jamusry  UC 
I  am  now  about  to  begin  another  year ;  how  the 
last  has  past,  it  would  be,  in  my  state  of  weak- 
ness,  perhaps  not  prudent  too  solicitously  to 
recollect  Uod  will,  I  hope,  turn  my  suflenngs 
to  my  benefit,  forgive  me  whatever  I  have  done 
amiss,  and  having  vouchsafed  me  great  relief, 
will  by  degrees  heal  and  restore  boui  my  mind 
and  bodyj  and  permit  mo,  whon  tlie  last  year 
of  my  life  shall  como,  to  leave  the  worlH  in 
holiness  and  trfwu|ijillity. 
I  am  not  yet  in  a  state  to  form  many  repolutions ; 

1  purpose,  and  hope  to  rise  early  in  the  morn- 

■ — 

*  A  jMichment-buok,  containing  sucit  o(  ihcee  Prajren 
as  are  marked  tramcribtd.  ' 


ing^  at  eight,  and  by  degrees  at  nc ; 
the  latest  hour  to  which  bedtime 
periy  extended;  and  six  the  eariiaet 
present  system  of  life  requires. 


be  pio* 
that  the 


TownmaiUngf  m  iCent, 
Sept.  IS/A,  17tk^  a*.  nighU 

I  have  now  begun  the  sixtieth  year  of  my  life. 
How  the  last  year  has  past,  I  am  unwilling  to 
terrify  myseli  with  thinking.  This  day  has 
been  past  in  great  perturbation;  1  was  dis- 
tract^o  at  churcn  in  an  uncommon  degree,  and 
'  my  distress  has  had  very  httle  intermission.  I 
have  found  myself  somewhat  relieved  by  read- 
ing, which  I  tlierefore  intend  to  practice  when  I 
am  able. 

This  day  it  came  into  my  mind  to  write  the  history 
of  my  melancholy.  On  this  I  purpose  to  de- 
liberate ;  I  know  not  whether  it  may  not  too 
much  disturb  me. 

I  tills  day  read  a  great  part  of  Pascal^s  life. 

O  Lord,  who  hast  safely  brought  me,  &c  • 


Almighty  and  most  merdfiil  Father,  who  hast 
continued  my  life  from  year  to  year,  grant  that  by 
longer  life  I  may  become  less  desirous  of  moSxA 
pleasures,  and  mere  careful  of  eternal  happinesa 
As  age  comes  upon  me,  let  my  mind  be  more 
withdrawn  from  vanity  and  folly,  more  enlight- 
ened with  the  knowledgoyof  thy  wiU,  and  more 
invigorated  with  resoluticlh  to  obey  it  O  Lord, 
calm  my  thoughts,  direct  B|y  desires,  and  fordfy 
my  puiposes.  If  it  shall  pldby  Thee,  give  quiet 
to  my  latter  days,  and  so  6U|^rt  me  with  thy 
grace,  that  1  may  die  in  thy  favour,  for  tlie  sake 
of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.    Amen. 

Safely  brought  us  to  the  beginning  of  this 
year,  &C. 

September  18IA,  17811 
This  day  completes  the  sixtieth  year  of  un  age. 
What  I  have  done,  and  what  I  bare  kn  m- 
done,  the  unsettled  state  of  mj  nind  makes  afl 
endeavours  to  think  improper.  I  hope  to  sm>- 
vey  my  life  with  more  tranouiUity,  in  some  part 
of  the  time  which  God  shall  grant  me. 
The  last  year  has  been  wholly  spent  in  a  slow 
progress  of  recovery.  My  days  are  easier,  but 
the  perturbation  of  my  nights  is  very  distress- 
ful. I  think  to  tiy  a  lower  diet  I  liave  grown 
fat  too  fast  My  lungs  seem  encumbo^  and 
my  breath  fails  me,  if  my  strength  is  in  any 
unusual  degree  exerted,  or  my  motion  accele- 
rated. I  seem  to  myself  to  bear  exercise  with 
more  difficulty  than  in  the  last  winter.  Bat 
tliough  I  feel  all  those  decays  of  body,  I  have 
made  no  preparation  for  the  grave.  What  shall 
I  do  to  be  saved  ? 


Almighty  and  most  merciful  FVither,  I  now  ap- 
pear in  thy  presence,  laden  with  the  sins^  and  ac- 
countable for  the  mercies  t>f  another  year.  Glory 
be  to  Thee  O  God,  for  the  mitigation  of  my  trou- 
bles, and  for  the  hope  of  h^th  both  of  mind  and 
body,  which  Thou  hast  vouchsafed  me.  Most 
merciful  Lord,  if  it  seem  good  unto  Thee,  com- 
pose my  mind,  and  relieve  my  diseases ;  enable 
me  to  perform  the  duties  of  my  station,  and  so  to 
serve  Thee,  as  that  when  my  hour  of  departure 
from  this  painful  life  shall  be  delayed  no  longer,  I 
may  be  received  to  everlasting  happinesa^  lor  the 
sake  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lora.    Ajnen. 


O  Lord,  without  whose  help  all  the  puiposes  of 
man  are  vain,  enable  me  to  use  sudi  temperance 
as  may  heal  my  body,  and  strengthen  my  mind, 
and  enable  me  to  serve  Thee.  Grant  this,  O 
Lord,  for  the  sake  of  Jesust  Christ  oar  Saviom; 
Amen. 

Who  hast  safely  brought  me,  &c. 


September  19£&,  170 
Yesterday,  having  risen  from  a  disturbed  and 
wearisome  night,  I  was  not  much  at  rostclis 
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wbole  day.  r  prayed  with  the  collect  ^  to  the 
begiDmn^"  in  the  night  and  in  the  morning. 
At  ni|^tl  oompoaed  my  prayer,  and  wrote  my 
reflectioik  Reviewing  tnem,!  found  them  both 
weakly  conceived  and  imperfectly  expressed, 
and  corrected  the  prayer  this  morning.  I  am 
^ad  that  f  have  not  omitted  my  annual  prac- 
tice. I  hope  that  by  rigid  temperance,  and 
moderate  exercise,  I  may  yet  recover.  I  used 
the  pmyet  a^n  at  night,  and  am  now  to  begin, 
by  tAe  penmsaion  of  God,  my  sizty-fint  year. 


KovemberSth,  1769. 

Almighty  God,  merdful  Father,  whose  provi- 
dence is  over  all  thy  works,  look  down, with  pity 
upon  the  diseases  of  my  body,  and  the  perturba- 
tions of  my  mind.  Give  thy  blessing,  O  Lord, 
to  the  means  which  I  shall  use  for  my  reiicfj  and 
restore  eaae  to  my  body,  and  quiet  to  my  thoughts. 
Let  not  my  remaining  life  be  made  useless  by 
infirmities;  neither  let  health,  if  Thou  shalt  grant 
it,  be  employed  by  me  in  disobedience  to  thy  laws ; 
But  give  me  such  a.  sense  of  my  pains  as  may 
humble  me  before  Thee ;  and  such  remembrance 
of  thy  mercy  as  may  produce  honest  industry, 
and. holy  confidence..  And,  O  Lord,  whether 
Thou  ordainest  my  days  to  be  past  in  ease  or 
anguish,,  take  not  from  me  thy  Holy  Spirit ;  but 
grant  that  I  may  attain  everlasting  lii^  iat  the 
sake  of  Jesua  Cfhrist  our  Lord.  Amen. 
This  I  found  January  11th,  1772 ;  and  believe  it 
written  when  I  began  to  live  on  nulk.  I  grew 
worao  with  forbearance  of  aolid.food. 


1:77(K 


January  1«<,  primd  maste. 

Almighty  God,  by  whose  mercy  I  am  permitted 
to  behold  the  beginning  of  another  year,  succour 
with  thy  help,  and  bless  with  thy  favour,  the  crea- 
ture whom  Thou  vouchsafest  to  preserve.  Miti- 
gate, if  it  shall  seem  beat  unto  Tnee,  the  diaeaees 
of  iny  body,  and  compose  the  disordera  of  my 
■nidL  Dispel  my  tenon;  and  grant,  that  the 
time  which  Thou  ahalt  yet  allow  me,  may  not 
paaa  unpiofitably  away.  Let  not  pleasure  aedaoe 
me,  idleness  lull  me,  or  misery  depress  me.  Let 
me  perform  to  thy  g^ry,  and  the  good  of  my 
fellow-creatures,  the  work  which  Thou  sholt  yet- 
appoint  me  ^  and  grant,  that  as  I  draw  nearer  to 
■ly  dissolution,  I  may,  by  the  help  of  thy  Holy 
Spirit,  feel  my  knowledge  of  Thee  increased,  my 
hope  ezaked,  and  my  faith  strengthened ;  that, 
when  the  hour  which  is  coming  shall  come,  I  may 
paaa  by  a  holy  death  to  everlaating  happineaa,  for 
the  aake  of  feaas  Chiiat  our  Lor£    AmoD 


with  respect  to  her,  no  rational  wish  is  now  left^ 
but  that  we  may  meet  at  last  where  the  mercy 
of  God  shall  make  us  happy,  and  perhaps  make 
us  instrumental  to  the  happiness  of  each  other. 
It  is  now  ei^iteen  years.  ^ 


Wednetda^,  Uarth  Xth,  1770. 

This  is  the  day  on  which,  in  1752, 1  was  depriTed 
of  poor  dear  Tetty.  Having  left  off  the  prac- 
tice of  thinking  on  her  with  some  particular 
combinations,  I  have  recalled  her  to  my  mind 
of  late  leas  ftequendy ;  but  when  I  recollect  the 
liiiie  in  which  we  hved-  toiler,  my  giief  for 
Imt  departure  is  not  abated ;  and  I  have  leas 
pkaaufe  in  any  good  that  beibUa  me,  because 
ihe  does  not  putake  it  On  many  oocaaons, 
I  think  what  ahe  wovld  have  aaid  or  done. 
When  I  aaw  the  sea  at  Brighthehnatone^  I 
wiahed  for  her  to  have  aeen  it  with  me.    But 


JipritUthy  1770. 

This  week  is  Passion  Week. 

I  have  for  some  weeks  past  been  much  afllicted 
with  the  lumbago,  or  rheumatism,  in  the  loins, 
which  often  passes  to  the  muscles  of  the  belly, 
where  it  causes  e<^uai,  if  not  greater  pain.  In 
the  day  the  sunshme  mitigates  it ;  and  in  cold 
or  cloudy  weather,  such  as  has  for  some  time 
past  remarkably  prevailed,  tlie  heat  of  a  strong 
lire  suspends  it  In  the  night  it  is  so  troublo- 
aome,  as  not  very  easily  to  be  borne.  I  lie 
wrapped  in  flannel,  with  a  very  great  fire  near 
my  oed ;  but  whether  it  be  that  a  recumbent 

Eosture  increases  the  pain,  or  that  expansion 
y  moderate  warmth  excites  what  a  great  heat 
dissipates,  I  can  seldom  remain  in  bed  two 
hours  at  a  time  withoat  the  necessity  of  rising 
to  heat  the  parts  afiected  at  the  fire. 

One  night,  between  the  pain  and  the  spasms  in 
my  stomach,  I  was  insupportabiy  distressed. 
On  the  next  night,  I  think,  1  laid  a  blister  to  my 
back,  and  took  opium ;  my  night  was  tolerable, 
and,  from  that. time,  theepasms  in  my  stomach, 
which  disturbed  me  for  many  years,  and  for 
two  paat  harassed  me  almost  to  distraction, 
have  nearly  ceased  ;  I  suppose  the  breast  is  re- 
laxed by  the  opnum. 

Having  passed  Thursday  in  Passion  Week  at 
Mr.  Thnde's,  I  came  home  on  Friday  morning, 
that  I  might  pass  the  day  unobserved ;  I  had 
nothing  but  water,  once  in  the  morning,  and 
once  at  bedtime.  I  refused  tea,  after  some 
deliberation,  in  the  afternoon.  They  did  not 
press  it  I  came  home  late,  and  was  nnvnlling 
to  cany  my  rheumatism  to  the  cold  church  in 
the  morning,  unless  that  were  rather  an  excuse 
made  to  myself.  In  the  afternoon  I  went  to 
church,  but  came  late,  Ithink  at  the  Creed.  I 
rewA  Clarke's  Sermon  on  the  death  of  Christ, 
and  the  Seeond  Epistle  to  Timothy  in  Greek, 
but  rather  hastily.  I  then  went  to  Thrale's, 
and  had  a  very  tedious  and  painful  night  But 
the  spasms  in  my  throat  are  gone;  and,  if 
either  the  pain,  or  the  opiate  wnich  the  pain 
enforced,  haia  stopped  them,  the  relief  iis  very 
cheaply  purchased.  The  pain  harasses  me 
much :  yet  many  have  the  disease,  perhaps,  in 
a. much  hi^er  degree,  with  want  or  food,  fire, 
and  covering,  which  I  find  thus  grievous,  with 
all  the  succoura  tlwt  riches  and  kindness  can 
buy  and  give; 

On  Saturday  I  was  not  bungiy,  and  did  not  eat 
much  breakfkst  There  was  »dtnner  and  com- 
pany, at  which  I  was-  persuaded  or  tempted  to 
stay.  At  night  I  came  home,  sat  up,  and  com- 
posed the  Prayer  |  and  having  ordered  the  maid 
to  make  the  fire  m  my  chamber,  at  eight  went 
to  rest,  and  had  a  tolerable  night 


EikfiTER  Dat. 

japril  I5th,  1770,  in  the  moniing. 

Almighty  and  everiaating  Ghid,  who  hast  pre- 
served  me  by  thy  &theiif  care,  throu^  all  tha 
-years  of  my  past  life,  and  now  parmitteit  OM 
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■fmtoooniiiNDKmtstiM  raflWD^i  ind  nMBbiof 
our  Lord  and  Saviour  JesuB  Chriit ;  gnmt  me  so  to 
partake  of  thia  Holy  Rite,  that  the  cnaquiet  of  my 
mind  may  be  appeased,  that  my  faith  may  be  in- 
creased, my  hope  strengthenecL  and  my  me  regu- 
lated by  thy  will.  Make  me  truly  thankful  for  that 
portion  of  health  which  thy  mercy  has  restored,  and 
enable  me  to  use  the  remams  of  ufe  to  thy  gkNj  and 
my  own  salvation.  Take  not  from  me,  O  Lord, 
thy  Holy  Spirit ;  eztmguish  in  my  mind  all 
sinful  and  inordinate  desires ;  let  me  resolve  to  do 
that  which  is  right ;  and  let  me  by  thy  help,  keep 
my  resolutions.  Let  me,  if  it  be  best  for  me^  at 
last  know  peace  and  comfort ;  but  whatever  staite 
of  life  Thou  shalt  appoint  me,  let  me  end  it  by  a 
happy  death,  and  enjoy  eternal  heppiness  in  thv 
presence  for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Chnst  our  LonL 
Amen. 


Eastbr  Dat. 

1  in  the  afUt  mit^n, 

I  am  just  returned  from  the  communion,  having 
been  very  little  intemipted  in  my  duty  by  bodily 
pain. 

I  was  very  early  at  dmrch,  and  used  this  Prayer, 
I  think,  before  aervioe^  with  proper  CoUeds.  I 
was  composed  during  the  service.  I  went  to 
the  table  to  hear  the  pnfatoty  part  of  the  office, 
then  retmned  to  ray  pew»  and  tried  to  settle 
some  reeolutioDs. 

I  resolved  to  form,  this  day,  some  {dan  for  rsading 
the  Scriptures, 

To  rise  by  eight,  or  earlier. 

To  form  a  plan  for  the  regulation  of  my  daily  life. 

To  excite  m  myself  siwh  a  fervent  desire  of 
pleasing  Ghxi,  as  should  suppress  all  other 
passions. 

T  prayed  through  all  the  collects  of  meditation, 
with  some  extompomry  prayers;  recommendea 
my  fiiends,  living  and  dead.  When  I  returned 
to  the  table  I  stayed  till  most  had  communicated, 
and  in  the  mean  time  tried  to  setde  my  mind ; 
prayed  against  bad  and  troublesome  thoughts  ; 
xeaolyed  to  oppose  sudden  incursions  of  them : 

and,  I  think,  nsd thrown  into  my  mina 

at  the  general  confession.  When  I  first  went 
to  the  table  the  particular  series  of  my  thoughts 
I  cannot  reooUect 

When  I  came  home  I  returned  thanks,  by  acoom« 
modating  the  Qeneral  Thanksgiving;  and 
used  this  Praver  again,  with  the  Collects,  after 
receiving.    I  hope  God  has  heard  me. 

Shall  I  ever  receive  the  Saerament  with  tranquil- 
lity?   Surely  the  time  will  come^ 

Some  vain  thoughts  stole  upon  me  while  I  stood 
near  the  table ;  I  hope  I  ejected  them  efiectualliy, 
so  as  not  to  be  hurt  by  them. 

I  went  to  pmyers  at  seven,  having  fasted ;  read 

the  two  Morning  Lessons  in  Greek.    At  night 

read  Clarke's  Sermon  of  the  Humiliation  of 

our  Saviour. 


The  plan  which  I  foHMd  for  nnfingtib*  _ 
tuns,  was  to  rsad  000  verses  in  the  Old  T< 
ment  and  900  m  the  New,  every  week. 

The  Old  Testament  in  any  language  the  New 
in  Greek. 

This  day  I  bagan  to  read  the  Septnagint,  bud  read 
only  830  verses^  the  nine  first  rhaptwa  of 
Genesis, 

On  this  evening  I  repeated  the  Prayer  for  £astar 
Day,  <A«ngit^  ^  fiitttie  tenae  to  tfae 


1*1  flvndoy  ofter  Eatter. 

have  been  recovering  from  my  rheumatism 
slowly,  yet  sensibly ;  but  the  last  week  has  pnn 
duced  little  good.  Uneasy  nights  have  tempted 
me  to  lie  long  in  the  morning.  But  when  I 
wake  in  the  night,  the  release  which  still  con- 
tinues from  the  spasms  in  my  throat,  gives  me 
great  oomfort. 


Jbne  !•!,  ITMl 

Every  man  natnrally  peFsoades  himself  timt  hs 
can  keep  his  resolutions,  nor  is  he  convinced 
of  his  imbecility  but  by  length  of  time  and 
irequency  of  experiment  This  opinion  of  our 
own  constancy  is  so  prevalent,  that  we  always 
despise  him  wno  suflers  his  general  and  settled 
purpose  to  be  oyeroowered  by  an  occaskmal 
desire.  They,  therefore,  whom  nrequentfoilures 
have  made  desperate,  cease  to  form  resolntioos ; 
and  they  who  are  becoming  cunning,  do  not 
tell  them.  Those  who  do  not  make  them  are 
very  few,  but  of  their  eflect  little  is  perceived ; 
for  scaroely  any  man  persisto  in  a  coome  of 
life  plannea  by  choice,  but  as  be  is  restiained 
fixmi  deviation  by  some  external  pow9.  He 
who  may  live  as  he  will,  seldom  Sves  lang 
in  tfie  observation  of  his  own  ralea.  I  never 
yet  saw  a  regular  family,  unless  it  were  ttat  of 
Mrs.  Harriets,  nor  a  r^^lar  man  exeept  Nit, 
,  whose  exactness  I  know  only  by  Ins 
own  repor^  and  Psalmanaaur,  whose  me  wm^ 
I  think,  uniform. 


1T71. 


Eastbk  Dat« 


Sl«t 


Almighty  and  most  mercifiil  FatheR,  I  am  now 
about  to  commemomte  once  more  in  thy  piesenceu 
the  redemption  of  the  world  by  our  Lord  and 
Saviour  thjr  Son  Jesus  Christ  Grant,  O  most 
merclfiil  Ciod,  that  the  benefit  of  him  aufibrings 
may  be  extended  to  mei  Grant  me  faith,  giant 
me  repentance.  Illuminatonie  with  thy  Holy  spiiil, 
enable  me  to  form  good  purposes,  and  to  bring 
these  purposes  to  good  eflect  Let  me  so  dinose 
mv  tin^,  that  I  maydiscfaame  thedntieeto  whidi 
Tnou  shalt  vouchsafe  to  call  me;  and  let  Ihst  d^ 
gree  ofheakh,  to  which  thy  mercy  has  restored  me^ 
be  employed  to  thy  glory.  O  God,  invigorate  my 
understanding,  compose  my  peitiubstions^  lecatt 
my  wsnderingSj  and  calm  my  thooghta;  that 
having  hved  while  Thou  shalt  grant  me  life,  to  do 
good  and  topraiseThee,  I  may  when  thy  call  shall 
summon  me  to  another  state,  receive  meicyfitni 
Thee  for  Jesus  Christ's  sake.    Amen. 


SepL  IBth^  ITH,  9  ai  m^fU. 


iw  sixty-third 
last  year  I  have  been  slowly  lecovsung  belh 


I  am  now  come  to 

finm  the  yiolenoe  of  niy  last  rUneasL  mad,  I 

ral  disease  of  i^lia  1' 
leas  obstraoted,  and  I  am  mora  cat 
»tion  and  enrase.    My  ndni 

enoambeied,  and  I  am  law  inlBMupted  i 


think,  from  the  general  disease  of  my  Mk  My 
breatn  is  less  obstraoted,  and  I  am  mora  capa- 
ble of  motion  and  enrase.    My  ndnd  m  ms 


JPBATfiBS  AND  HKnTATlOIIB. 


MS 


tU  0aafkmmaaL  Some  ftihraBCM^  I  liope,baT8 
been  made  towards  regularity.  I  have  miMed 
cfaoreh  ainco  Easter  oily  two  6inida3rB,  both 
which,  I  hope,  I  have  endeavoured  to  aappijby 
attendance  on  divine  worship  in  the  following 
week.  Since  Easter,  my  evening  devotions 
have  been  lengthened,  fikit  indolence  and  in- 
diflerence  have  been  neither  conquered  nor  op- 
posed. No  plan  of  study  has  been  pursoed  or 
tbcroedj  except  that  I  have  commonly  read  every 
week,  if  not  on  Sunday,  a  stated  portion  of  tfaie 
New  Testament  in  Greek.  But  what  is  most 
to  be  considered,  I  have  neither  attempted  nor 
formed  any  scheme  of  life,  by  which  I  may  do 
good,  and  please  God. 
One  fireat  hinderance  is  want  of  rest ;  my  noctur- 
aafcomplaints  grow  less  troublesome  towards 
morning ;  and  I  am  tempted  to  repair  the  defi- 
dences  of  the  night  I  think,  however,  to  try 
to  rise  every  day  by  eight,  and  to  combat  indo- 
lence as  I  shall  obtain  strength.  Perhaps  Pro- 
vidence has  yet  some  use  for  the  remnant  of 
my  life. 


Almighty  and  everlasting  God,  whose  mercy  is 
overall  thy  works^  and  wfa^  hast  no  pleasure  in 
Che  death  of  a  sinner,  look  with  pity  upon  me, 
■accow  and  pwerve  me ;  enable  me  to  conquer 
evil habit% iod numooiit  taaaptBtioDa.  CKv^mt 
graoe  so  to  use  tht  degf90  of  nealth  which  Thoo 
KastretfUmd  to  myiSiid  and  body,  that  I  oMy 
perfoim  the  task  Thoa  ihalt  yet  appoint  me. 
Look  dowa,0  gracious  LonLupon  niy  remaining 
part  of  life ;  gimnL  if  it  please  Tbee,  that  the  daya 
few  or  many  which  Thou  shaltyet  allow  me^  may 
pass  in  reasonable  confklence,  and  holy  tranquillity. 
Withhold  not  thy  Holy  Spirit  from  me,  but 
strengthen  aU  jj^ood  purposes,  till  they  shallpro 
duce  a  life  pleasing  to  Thee.  And  when  Tnou 
shalt  call  me  to  another  state,  foreive  me  my  sins, 
and  receive  me  to  happiness,  for  the  sake  of 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.    Amen. 

Safely  brought  us,  Sec 


September  Sid,  1771. 

On  the  ISth,  in  the  rooming,  before  I  went  to  bed, 
I  used  the  general  prayer,  [*'  beginning  of  this 
Tear,*^J  andwhen  I  rose.  I  came  home  m>m  Mr. 
Thrale*s,  that  I  might  be  more  master  of  my 
hoars.  I  went  to  church  in  the  morning,  but 
came  in  to  the  Litany.  I  have  gone  voluntarily 
to  church  on  the  week  day  but  few  times  in  my 
life.    I  think  to  mend. 

At  night  I  composed  and  used  the  prayer,  which  I 
have  used  since  in  my  devotions  one  morning. 
Having  been  somewhat  disturbed,  I  have  not 
vet  settled  in  any  plan,  except  that  yesterday  I 
began  to  learn  some  verses  in  the  Greek  Testa- 
ment for  a  Sunday's  recitaL  I  hopei^  by  trost 
in  God,  to  amend  my  life. 


1772. 


Jam  let,  9  in  the  morning, 

Ahniuihty  Go<L  who  hast  paimitted  me  to  see 
the  begiomng  ot  another  year,  enable  me  so  to 
lueeite  thy  mmcj^  as  that  it  may  raiw  in  me  I 


•tionger  desins  of  phoABg  Thee  by  parity  of 
mind,  and  holiness  of  lifo.  Strengthen  m&  O 
Lord,  in  good  purposes,  and  reasonable  meaita- 
tions.  Look  with  ptty  upon  all  my  disoiders  of 
mind  and  infirmities  or  bcxiy.  Grant  that  the  re- 
sidue of  my  life  may  enjoy  such  degrees  of  health 


present 

state,  enable  me  to  die  in  confidence  of  thy  mercy, 
and  receive  me  to  everlasting  happiness,  for  the 
sake  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.    Ajnen. 
To  rise  in  the  morning. 


Eastbe  Ew. 

April  IBth,  177S. 
I  am  now  again  preparing,  bv  divine  men^.  to 
commemorate  the  deatn  or  my  sracious  R^ 
deemer,  and  to  form,  as  God  shall  enable  me^ 
resolutions  and  purposes  of  a  better  life. 
When  I  review  the  last  year,  I  am  able  to  recol- 
lect so  little  done,  that  shame  and  sorrow, 
though  perhaps  too  weakbr,  come  upon  me ; 
yet  I  have  been  generally  free  from  local  pain, 
and  my  strength  has  seemed  graduidly  to  in- 
crease. But  my  sleep  has  generally  been  un- 
[uiet,  and  I  have  not  been  able  to  rise  eaiiy. 
1y  waiad  \§  mimitlkd,  and  my  meraoiy  coo- 
ftioA  Ihavcof  litct«iicdnythoiMlili.witk 
ft  veiy  uaeleas  cuMtdMaa,  upon  paat  modanta. 
I  iHEve  yet  gKrt  no  comiiand  over  niy  thoo^iCs ; 
ao  mplfSng  nicident  b  ahnoat  ccrtam  to 


2S 


hfaider  nficiC ;  Ifaia  is  the  nnainder  of  my  hat 
iDiieaa.    By  ilacplew  or  unquiet  nightt,  and 


shaft  days,  made  short  by  late  lisfaiA  thctime 
pusses  awmy  uncounted  and  wnhsiwed  1Mb 
ao  spent  is  useless. 

I  hone  to  cast  my  time  into  some  stated  method. 

To  let  no  hour  pass  unemployed. 

To  rise  by  degrees  more  early  m  the  moraing. 

TokeepajoumaL 

I  have^  I  mink,  been  lees  guilty  of  n^eetmg 
public  worship  than  formeriy.  I  have  com- 
monly on  Sunday  gone  once  to  church,  and  if 
I  have  missed,  have  reproached  myself  • 

I  have  exerted  rather  more  activity  of  body. 
These  dispositions  I  desire  to  improve. 

I  resolved,  last  Easter,  to  read  within  the  yeai^ 
the  whole  Bible,  a  very  great  part  of  which  I 
had  never  looked  upon.  I  read  the  Greek 
Testament  without  constramg,  and  this  day 
concluded  the  Apocalypse.  1  think  that  no 
part  was  missed.  ^ 

My  purpose  of  reading  the  rest  of  the  Bible  was 
forgotten,  till  I  took  by  chance  the  icsolutio&s 
of  last  Easter  in  my  hand. 

I  began  it  the  first  day  of  Lent :  and,  for  a  time 
read  with  some  regularity.  1  was  then  dis- 
turbed or  seduced,  but  finished  the  Old  Testar 
ment  last  Thursday. 

I  hope  to  read  the  whole  Bible  once  a  year,  as 
long  as  I  liva 

Yesterday  I  fasted,  as  I  have  always  or  com- 
monly done  since  the  death  of  Tetty.  Ths 
&st  was  more  painful  than  it  has  formerly  been, 
which  I  imputed  to  some  medicinal  evacuati(yn0 
in  the  beginning  of  the  week,  and  to  a  meul  of 
cakes  on  the  forsgoing  day.  I  cannot  now  fcsl 
as  formeriy. 

I  devoted  tins  week  to  the  perusal  of  the  Bible^ 
and  have  dons  Ittle  seeulsr  bniinssii    isni 


ISATSBS  A3XD  MBDVTATIOIIB. 


tfM  night  Miitt  tiNii 
nhnenuy,  but  am  not 


CBWlOHIMT  on 

enlightened. 


Eabtbr  Dat. 

Jtfter  13  at  nighL 

The  day  is  now  begun  on  which  I  hope  to  begin 

a  new  course  ^vvkp  i^\  hnX^yy*"'' 
My  hopes  are  from  tiiis  time, 

To  rise  early. 

To  waste  less  time. 

To  appropriate  something  to  charity. 


Eastbb. 


Almighty  God,  merciful  Father,  who  hatest 
nothing  that  Thou  hast  made,  look  down  with 
pity  upon  my  sinfulness  and  weakness.  Strenflth- 
en,  O  Lord,  my  mind ;  deliver  me  from  needless 
tenors ;  enable  me  to  correct  all  inordinate  de- 
sires, to  eject  all  evil  thoughts,  to  reform  all  sinful 
habits,  and  so  to  amend  my  life,  that  when  at  the 
end  of  my  days  Thou  shalt  call  me  hence,  I  may 
depart  in  peace,  and  be  received  into  everlasting 
happiness,  for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Chiitt  our  Loco. 
Anion. 


9  in  the  morning. 
Qlory  be  to  Thee,  O  Lord  God,  for  the  de- 
liverance which  thou  hast  granted  me  Gnun  dis- 
eases of  mind  and  body.  Grant.  O  gracious  God, 
that  I  may  employ  the  powers  which  Thou  vouch- 
aafest  me  to  thy  glory,  and  tlie  salvation  of  my 
toul|  for  the  sak^  of  Jfesus  Christ    Amea, 

Jlpnl  »th,  1773. 

I  was  some  way  hindered  fWxn  continuing  this 
contemplation  in  the  usual  manner,  and  there- 
fore try,  at  Uie  distance  of  a  week,  to  review 
the  last  Sunday.  I  went  to  church  early,  having 
first,  I  think,  used  my  prayer.  When  I  was 
there,  I  had  veiy  little  perturbation  of  mind. 
Durinff  the  usual  time  of  meditatbn,  I  con- 
sidered the  Christian  duties  under  the  three 
principles  of  soberness,  righteousness,  and  god- 
uness;  and  purposed  td' forward  godliness  by 
the  mmual  penud  qf  tke  Bible;  righteousness 
^  aettUng  wnuthing  for  charily,  and  sober- 
ness 6y  wriy  hourt,  I  commenced  as  usual, 
with  prefoce  of  permission,  and,  I  think,  men- 
tioned Bathurst  I  came  home,  and  found  Paoli 
and  BosweU  waiting  for  me.  What  devotions 
I  used  after  my  return  home,  I  do  not  distinctly 
remember.  I  went  to  prayers  in  the  evening ; 
and,  I  think,  entered  late. 

1  have  this  week  endeavoured  eveiy  day  but  one 
to  rise  early,  and  have  tried  to  be  diligent;  but 
have  not  performed  what  I  required  from  my- 
self. 

On  Good  Friday,  I  paid  Peyton  without  requiring 
work. 

Sinee  Easter  1771, 1  have  added  a  Collect  to  my 
evening  devotion. 

I  have  bwn  less  indulgent  to  corporeal  uiactivity. 
But  have  done  little  with  my  mind. 

It  is  a  comfort  to  me,  that  at  last,  in  my  sixtyothird 
year,  I  have  attained  to  know,  even  thus  haatilv, 
oonfusedlyi  and  imperfectly,  what  my  Bible 
DQUtaips* 


BImy  te  good  God  ineratae  and  muatSfy  mj 

knowie(%e.  

I  have  never  yet  read  the  Apoerypha.  Wben  I 
was  a  boy,  I  have  read  or  heard  Bel  and  the 
Dragon,  Susanna,  some  of  Tobit,  perhaps  all ; 
some  at  least  of  Judith,  and  some  of  Eodcsi- 
asticus;  and,  I  suppose,  the  Benedicite.  1 
have  some  time  looked  into  the  Maccabees, 
and  read  a  dupter  containing  the  queatiaD, 
Which  is  the  ttrmrufi*    Ithink  in  fiadraa. 

In  the  afternoon  of  Easter  Day,  1  read  Pooocke^ 
Commentary. 

I  have  this  last  week  scarcely  tried  to  read,  nor 
have  I  read  any  thing  this  day. 

I  have  had  my  mmd  weak  and  oistoibed  for  some 
weeks  past 

Having  missed  church  in  the  morning,  I  went  this 
evemng,  and  afterwards  sat  with  SouthwelL 

Having  not  used  the  pnyer,  except  on  the  day  of 
communion  ;  i  will  offer  it  this  night,  and  iiope 
to  find  mercy.  On  this  day  httle  has  been  don^ 
and  this  is  now  the  last  hour.  In  life  Httle  has 
been  done,  and  life  is  very  far  advanced.  Lord 
have  mercy  upon  me. 


1773. 


January  1,  mtmte  \k, 
Abbighty  God,  by  whose  mercy  my  life  has- 
been  yet  prolonged  to  another  year,  grant  that 
thy  mercy  may  not  be  vain.  Let  not  my  yean 
be  multiplied  to  increase  my  gtiilt ;  but  as  age  ad- 
vances, let  me  become  more  pure  in  my  thoughts, 
more  reguhir  in  ray  desires,  and  more  obedient  to 
thy  laws.  Let  not  the  cares  of  the  worid  Astract 
me,  nor  tile  evils  of  age  overwhelm  me.  But 
continue  and  increase  thy  loving  kindness  towards 
me ;  and  when  Thou  shalt  cafi  me  hence,  receive 
me  to  everiasting  happiness,  for  the  sake  of  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord.    Amen. 


Good  Fridat. 

japra9ih. 

On  this  day  I  went  twice  to  church,  and  Boewell 
was  with  me.  I  had  forborne  to  attend  <bvine 
service  for  some  time  in  the  winter,  having  a 
cough  which  would  have  interrupted  both  my 
own  attention  and  that  of  others ;  and  when 
the  cough  erew  less  troublesome  I  did  not  re- 
gain the  hiwit  of  ^oina  to  church,  though  I  did 
not  wholly  omit  it  I  found  the  service  not 
burdensome  nor  tedious,  though  I  could  not 
hear  the  lessons.  I  hope  in  time  to  take  ple^ 
sure  in  public  worship. 

On  this  wnole  day  I  took  nothing  of  nourishment 
but  one  cup  of  tea  without  mdk ;  but  the  &st 
was  veiy  inconvenient  Towards  night  I  mw 
fretful  and  impatient,  unable  to  fix  my  hum,  or 
govern  my  thoughts ;  and  felt  a  very  uneasy 
sensation  both  in  my  stomach  and  head,  oonh 
pounded,  as  it  seemed,  of  laxity  and  paina. 

From  this  uneasiness,  of  which  when  1  was  not 
asleep  I  was  sensible  all  night,  I  was  relieved 
in  the  morning  by  drinking  tea,  and  eatiqg  the 
soft  part  of  a  penny  loaf. 

This  I  nave  set  down  for  future  obseiration. 

Saturday,  April  10th,  I  dmed  on  cakes,  and  found 
myself  filled  and  satisfied. 

♦  1  KaiiBU,  ctasvb  Ui.  TSB.  liO^  ftc 


PETERS  AND  MEDITATIOMa 


MOT 


Satnrday,  lOtb.  H»ving  oflbnd  my  pnyen  to 
God,  I  will  now  review  the  last  year. 

Of. the  spring  and  summer,  I  remember  that  I 
was  able  in  those  seasons  to  examine  and  im- 
prove my  Dictionary,  and  was  seldom  withheld 
n-om  the  work  but  by  my  own  unwillingness. 
Of  my  nights  I  have  no  distinct  remembrance, 
but  believe  that,  as  in  many  foregoing  years, 
they  were  painful  and  restless. 

O  Gold,  grant  that  I  may  not  mispcnd  or  lose  the 
time  which  Thou  shalt  yet  allow  me.  For 
Jesus  Christ's  sake,  have  mercy  upon  me. 

My  purpose  is  to  attain,  in  the  remaining  part  of 
the  year,  as  much  knowledge  as  can  easily  be 
had  of  the  Gospels  and  Pentateuch.  Concern- 
ing the  Hebrew  I  am  in  doubt.  I  hope  like- 
wise to  enlarge  my  knowledge  of  divmity,  by 
reading,  at  least  once  a  week,  some  scmion,  or 
■mall  theological  tract,  or  acme  portion  of  a 
laiffer  work. 

To  this  important  and  extensive  study,  my  pur- 

Sose  is  to  appropriate  (libere).  part  of  every 
unday,  hoi  vday,  Wednesday,  and  Fnday,and 
to  begm  with  the  Gospels.  Peihaps  I  may  not 
be  able  to  study  the  Pentateuch  before  next 
year. 

My  general  reeolution,  to  which  I  humbly  implore 
the  help  of  God,  is  to  methodise  my  ufe,  to  re- 
sist sloth.  I  hope  from  this  time  to  keep  a 
joumaL 

N.  B.  On  Friday  I  nad  the  first  of  Mark,  and 
Clarke's  Sermon  on  Faith. 

On  Saturday  I  read  little,  but  wrote  the  foregoing 
account  and  the  following  Prayer. 


•^pri/  lOfA,  near  midnight. 

Almighty  Gk>d,  by  whose  mercy  I  am  now 
about  to  conunemorate  the  death  of  my  Re- 
deemer, grant  that  from  this  time  I  may  so  live^ 
«8  that  liis  death  may  be  efficacious  to  my  eternal 
iiappiness ;  enable  me  to  conquer  all  evil  customs ; 
deliver  me  from  evil  and  yexatious  thoughts; 
grant  me  light  to  discover  my  duty,  and  grace  to 
perform  it.  As  my  life  advances,  let  me  become 
more  pure  and  more  holy.  Take  not  from  me 
thy  Holy  Spirit,  but  grant  that  I  may  serve  Thee 
with  dilifience  and  confidence  ;  and  when  Thou 
ahalt  caU  me  hence,  receive  me  to  everlasting  hap- 
piness for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Xord. 
Anient 


Easter  Sunbat. 

JSprU  nth,  177S. 

[  had  more  disturbance  in  the  night  than  has  been 
customaiy  for  some  weeks  past  I  rose  before 
nine  in  the  morning,  and  prayed  and  drank  tea. 
I  came,  I  think,  to  church  in  the  beginning  of 
the  prayers.  I  did  not  distinctly  hear  the 
Psalms,  and  found  that  I  had  been  reading  the 
Psalms  for  Good  Friday.  I  went  through  the 
Litany,  afler  a  short  disturbance,  with  toler- 
able attention. 

Afler  sermon  I  perused  my  prayer  in  the  pew, 
then  went  nearer  the  altar,  and  being  intro- 
duced into  anotlier  pew,  used  my  prayer  again, 
and  recommended  my  relations  with  Bathurst 
and  Boothby,  then  my  wife  again  by  herself, 
then  I  went  nearer  the  altar,  and  read  tlie  Col- 
lects chosen  for  meditation.  I  prayed  for  Salis- 


bury^  and,  I  think,  the  Thralea.  I  then  oom- 
municated  with  calmness,  used  the  Collect  for 
Easter  Day,  and  returning  to  the  first  pew, 
prayed  my  prayer  the  third  time.  1  came  home ; 
again  used  my  Prayer  and  the  Easter  Collect 
Then  went  into  the  study  to  Boswell,  and  read 
the  Greek  Testament  Then  dined,  and  when 
Boswell  went  away,  ended  the  four  first  chap- 
ters of  St  Matthew,  and  the  Beatitudes  of  the 
fif^ 

I  then  went  to  Evening  Players^  and  was  com- 
posed. 

I  gave  the  pew4ceeper8  each  fiye  shillings  and 
threepence. 

April  12th,  near  one  in  the  morning  I  used  my 
Prayer  with  my  ordinary  devotions,  and  hope 
to  lead  henceforward  a  better  life. 


Fridaif,  June  ISM,  1778. 

This  day,  after  dinner,  died  Mrs.  Salisbury; 
she  had  for  some  days  almost  lost  the  newer 
of  speakinff.  Yesterday,  as  I  touchea  her 
hano,  and  kissed  it,  she  pressed  my  hand  be- 
tween her  two  hands,  wnich  she  probably  in- 
tended as  thb  pevtinff  earess.  At  night  her 
speeeh  reCukned  a  little ;  and  she  said,  amoog 
olher  things  to  Imt  daughter,  I  have  had  ancE 
time^lnd,  I  hope,  1  have  uaed  it  This  mom* 
m^theing  oalled  about  nine  to  foel  her  pulse,  I 
said  «t  pasting,  God  bleaa  you,  for  Jeaoe 
Christ^a  sake.  She 'smiled,  as  pleased.  She 
had  her  aenaea  perhaps  to  the  dying  moment 


pel 
Of^th 


This  day  I  found  this  book,**  with  the  resolutionii : 
some  of  which  I  had  forgotten,  but  rememberea 
my  design  of  reading  the  Pentateuch  and  Go*- 
3IS,  though  I  have  not  pursued  it 
the  time  past  since  these  resolutions  were 
made,  I  can  give  no  venr  laudable  account 
Between  Easter  and  Whitsuntide,  having 
always  considered  that  time  as  propitious  to 
study,  I  attempted  to  learn  the  Low  Dutch  lan- 
guage ;  my  application  was  vety  slight,  and 
my  memory  very  fallacious,  though  whether 
more  than  m  my  earlier  years,  I  am  not  very 
certain.  My  progress  was  intemipted  by  a 
fever,  which,  by  the  imprudent  use  of  a  small 
print,  left  an  mflammation  in  my  useful  eye 
which  was  not  removed  but  by  two  copioua 
bleedings,  and  the  daily  use  of  cathartics  for  a 
long  time.   The  efiect  yet  remains. 

My  memory  has  been  for  a  long  time  very  much 
confused.  Names,  and  persons,  and  events 
slide  away  strangely  from  me.  But  I  grow 
easier. 

The  other  day,  looking  over  old  papers,  I  percebed 
a  resolution  to  rise  early  always  occurring  I 
think  I  was  ashamed,  or  grieved,  to  find  ^'W 
long  and  how  often  I  had  resolved  what  yet, 
except  for  about  one  half  year,  I  have  never 
done.  My  nights  are  now  such  as  give  me  no 
quiet  rest ;  whether  I  have  not  lived  resolving 
till  the  posHibility  of  performance  is  past,  I 
know  not    God  help  me,  I  will  yet  try. 

*  A  Book  in  which  this  and  the  preceding  Meditatkuia 
on  Good  Friday  and  Easter  Sunday  are  written. 


ffAATDUi  AMD  MBDlTATIOmL 


On  last  Saturday  wu  my  nxty-fouith  birthday. 
I  might  perhaps  have  foif  ottea  it,  had  not  Bos- 
well  told  me  of  it :  and  what  pleased  me  less, 
told  the  family  at  IXmvegan. 

The  last  year  is  added  to  those  of  which  little  use 
has  been  made.  I  tried  in  the  summer  to  learn 
Dutch,  and  was  interrupted  by  an  in6ammation 
in  my  eye.  I  set  out  in  August  on  this  jouniey 
to  Skie.  I  find  my  memoiy  uncertain,  but 
hope  it  is  only  by  a  life  immethodic^l  and  scat- 
tered. Of  my  body,  I  do  not  perceive  that  ex- 
ercise, or  change  ofaiTj  has  yet  either  increased 
the  strensth  or  activity.  My  nights  are  stil 
disturbed  oy  flatulencies. 

My  hope  is,  for  resolution  I  dare  no  longer  call  it, 
to  divide  my  time  regularly,  and  to  keep  such  a 
journal  of  my  time,  as  may  give  me  comfort  in 
reviewing  it  But  when  I  consider  my  age,  and 
the  broken  state  of  my  body,  I  have  great  rea- 
son to  fear  lest  death  should  lay  holaupon  m& 
while  I  am  yet  only  designing  to  live.  But  I 
have  yet  hope. 


Almighty  God,  moft  msKilal  RMker,  look 
down  upoB BM  withpity.  Tboa  InH  pratoeled 
maindiddlMiodaiMlyoatb;  MppoitaNLLoidim 
ny  dediDing  ywn.  Pifitmi  mm  ksm  the 
daagenof  anMBcemnptioii*  OtfeaN^lf itbe 
b«t  for  BNb  •>«b«^  of  m>oMi»  lAd  tnaqailttty 
«fmind.  LeltheyMrwBidiIhai9BoirtegHib6 
•pSBt  la  tl9jloi7»»aiid  to  the  fbrthflranea  of  my 
Mhmtioii.  l^a  noC  from  me  tkyHo^Spirit, 
bat  as  death  appvoMhae  jMepara  me  to  appear 
joirfolly  in  thyj>resenoe^  for  the  nke  of  Jmns 
Uliiiflt  oar  Lorau    Amen. 


1774. 


>»i. 


%im1k9 


Almighty  God,  merciful  Father,  who  batest 
aothmg  that  Thou  hast  made,  but  wouldest  that  all 
should  be  saved,  have  mercy  upon  me.  As  Thou 
hast  extended  my  life,  increase  my  strength,  di- 
lect  my  purpoaea  and  confirm  my  resolution,  that 
I  may  truly  serve  Thee,  and  perform  the  duties 
whicn  thou  shalt  allot  meu 

Relieve,  O  gracious  Lord,  according  to  thy 
mercy,  the  pains  and  distempers  of  my  body,  and 
appease  the  tumults  of  my  nund.  Let  my  faith  and 
obedience  increase  as  my  life  advances;  and  let 
the  approach  of  death  incite  my  desire  U>  please 
Thee^  and  invigorate  my  diligence  in  good  work% 
till  at  last,  when  Thoa  shall  call  me  to  another 
state,  I  shall  lie  down  in  humble  hope^  supported 
by  thy  Holy  Spirit,  and  be  received  to  everusting 
happmeas,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Ameii. 
The  beginning,  £c. 

I  hope, 
To  read  the  Gospels  before  Easter. 
To  rise  at  eight 
To  be  temperate  in  food* 


This  year  has  passed  with  so  Httle  improvement, 
that  I  doubt  whether  I  have  not  rather  impaired 
than  increased  my  learning.  To  this  omission 
some  external  causes  have  contributed.    In  the 


I  was  distrsmed  by  a  oovi^ ;  m  db 

Bommer an  inflammation  fell  upon  my  usefid  9y% 
from  which  it  has  not  yet,  I  fear,  recovered;  in 
the  autumn  I  took  a  journey  to  the  Hefaridei^ 
but  my  mind  was  not  fiee  from  pertuibalioa ; 
yet  the  chief  cause  of  my  deficiency  has  been  a 
me  immethodical  and  unsettled,  which  bceaka 
all  purposes,  confounds  and  suppreoses  me- 
moiyy  and  perhaps  leaves  too  mudi  leisure  to 
imagmation.  O  Lord»  have  mercy  upon  — 
January  9th,  1774. 


1776. 


Of  the  ate  of  time,  or  of  my  commmdafiBB  c 
myself^  I  thought  no  morcL  but  lost  life  ia 
less  nights  and  broken  oays,  tiU  f ' 
awakened  my  attentioa. 
This  year  has  passed  with  Teiy  little 
meot,  periiapa  with  diminatioQ  of 
Mach  time  I  have  not  left;  inlimdlieB 
But  muchreoiainB  to  be  dona.    I 
it  fl^lit  or  sooosr  in  the 


in  tta 


in  before  I  was  apu  We 
lasted ;  I  only  diank  tm,  widiiooC  adk  Of 
T^e  went  to  chorchi  saw  Dr.  IPFetfienl 
p6W|  and,  by  na  denre,  took  Idm 
oi.  He  did  not  go  veiy  soon,  and  Boawdl 
stayed.  Boswdl  and  I  went  to  chnrdi,  bateame 
very  late.  We  then  took  tea,  by  BosweU*s 
desire;  and  I  ate  one  bun,  I  tfmk,  that  I  might 
not  seem  to  fest  oatentatioaBly.  Boowel 
with  me  til  night;  we  had  some  m 
When  he  went,  I  ^ve  Francis  aom 
for  prepmation  to  comnwaicale^  Tkns 
pasMdy  hitherto^  this  awful  da^. 


W>.  Wtf.  p.  Jg 

Whan  I  look  back  upon  resolntkms  cf  knprov^ 
ment  and  amendment,  wfaidi  have  year  after 
year  been  made  and  broken,  eiHier  fay  negfi- 
^noe,  forgetfiilness,  viciouB  idleness,  canal 
mterruption.  or  morbid  infirmity ;  when  I  find 
that  so  mucn  of  my  life4ias  stolen  unprofitably 
away,  and  that  I  can  deacry  by  retrosnection 
scarcely  a  few  single  days  jxroperiy  ano  vieo- 
rously  employed ;  why  oo  I  yet  try  to  reacSve 
again  T  I  tiy  beoiuse  reformation  m  neceaaaiy, 
and  despair  is  criminal ;  I  try,  in  hmnble  hops 
of  the  help  of  God. 

Aa  my  life  has,  from  my  earliest  yeaia,  bea 
wasted  in  a  morning  bed,  my  porpoae  is  finm 
Easter-day  to  rise  trnj^  not  later  than  eight 


no.  15^.  p.  Jit  D.J. 

Em»ler  JBve,  Jfyril  iMk,  1775. 

I  rose  more  early  than  in  oommon^  after  a  night 
disturbed  by  flatulenciea,  though  I  had  taken 
BO  little.  I  pmyod,  but  my  miiKl  was  unsettled, 
and  I  did  not  fix  upon  the  book.  After  the 
bread  and  tea  I  trifled^  and  about  three  ordered 
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eofte  and  bmui  for  my  dinner.  I  find  more 
faintnoM  and  imeaainess  in  fasting  than  I  did 
fermeriy. 

While  oofiee  was  preparing,  Collier  came  in,  a 
nan  whom  I  had  not  seen  for  more  than  twenty 
years,  but  whom  I  consulted  about  Macky's 
books.  We  talked  of  old  friends  and  past 
occurrences,  and  ate  and  drank  together. 

1  then  read  a  little  in  the  Testament,  and  tried 
Fiddes's  Body  of  Divinity,  hot  did  not  settle. 

1  then  went  to  Evening  Prayer,  and  was  tolera- 
bly composed.  At  my  return  I  sat  a  while, 
then  retired,  but  found  reading  uneasy. 

11,  P.  Jf. 

These  two  days  in  which  I  fasted  I  have  not  been 
sleepy,  thouj^  I  rested  ill 


Easter  Day. 

J3pril  1«(A,  1775. 

Almighty  God,  heavenly  Father,  whose  mercy 
IS  over  all  thy  works,  look  with  pity  on  my  mise- 
ries and  sins.  Suffer  me  to  commemorat^  in  thy 
presence,  my  redemption  by  thy  Son  Jesus  Christ 
Enable  me  so  to  repent  of  my  mispent  time,  that 
I  may  pass  the  resiaue  of  my  life  in  thy  fear,  and 
to  thyglory.  Relieve,  O  Lord,  as  seemeth  best 
unto  Thee,  the  infimiities  of  my  body,  and  the 
perturbation  of  my  mind.  Fill  my  thoughts  with 
awful  love  of  thy  goodness,  with  just  fear  of  thine 
anger,  and  with  bumble  confidence  in  thy  mercy. 
Let  me  study  thv  laws,  and  labour  in  the  duties 
which  Thou  shalt  set  before  me.  Take  not  from 
me  thy  Holy  Spirit,  but  incite  in  me  such  good 
desires,  as  may  produce  diliccnt  endeavours  aflcr 
thy  glory  and  my  own  suvation;  and  when, 
after  hopes  and  fears,  and  joys  and  sorrows, 
Thou  shalt  call  me  hence,  receive  me  to  eternal 
happiness,  for  Uie  sake  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 

JLffVlAfl 

ColUer  is  dead.    April  7th,  1776. 
Transcribed  from  a  former  book,  with  a  slight 
emendation  or  two.    With  that  book  I  parted, 
perhaps  unnecessarily,  by  a  catch. 


September  19(A,  1775. 

O  God,  by  whom  all  things  were  created  and 
are  sustained,  who  givcst  and  takcst  away,  in 
whose  hands  are  life  and  death,  accept  my  imper- 
fect thanks  for  the  length  of  days  which  Tnou 
bast  vouchsafed  to  grant  me ;  impress  upon  my 
mind  such  repentance  of  the  time  mispent  in 
sinfulness  and  negligence,  that  I  may  obtain  for- 
giveness of  all  my  offences ;  and  so  calm  my 
miitd,  and  strengthen  mv  resolutions,  that  I  may 
live  the  remaining  part  of  my  life  in  thy  fear,  and 
with  thy  fiivour.  Take  not  tliy  Holy  Spirit  from 
me ;  but  let  me  so  love  thy  laws,  and  so  obey 
them,  that  I  may  finally  be  received  to  eternal 
happiness,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen . 
Composed  at  Calais,  in  a  sleepless  niffht,  and 

used  before  the  morn  at  Notre  Dame.    Written 

at  St  Omer's. 


1776. 

January  1st. 

Almighty  God,  merciful  Father,  who  hast  per- 
mitted me  to  see  the  beginning  of  another  year, 

87 


grant  that  the  time  whidi  Thou  ihalt  yet  •A>rd 
me,  may  be  spent  to  thy  glory,  and  the  salvation 
of  my  own  soul.  Strengthen  all  good  resolutions, 
and  take  not  from  me  thy  Holy  Spirit,  but  have 
mercy  upon  me,  and  shed  thy  blessing  both  on 
my  soul  and  body,  for  the  sake  of  Jesos  Christ 
our  Lord.    Amen. 


Easter  Dat. 

Jipril  7th, 

The  time  is  again  at  which,  since  the  deatii  of  my 
poor  dear  Tetty,  on  whom  God  have  mercy,  1 
nave  annually  commemorated  the  mysteiyof 
Redemption,  and  annually  purposed  to  amend 
my  life.  My  reigning  sm,  .to  which  perhaps 
many  others  are  appendant,  is  waste  of  time, 
and  general  sluggishness,  to  which  I  was  al- 
ways indined,  and,  in  part  of  my  life,  have 
been  almost  compelled  by  morbid  melancholy 
and  disturbance  of  mind.  Melancholy  htia 
had  in  me  its  paroxysms  and  remisebns,  but  I 
have  not  improved  tne  intervals,  nor  sufficiently 
resisted  my  natural  inclination,  or  sickly  habits. 
I  will  resolve,  henceforth,  to  rise  at  eight  in  the 
morning,  so  far  as  resolution  is  proper,  and  will 
pray  that  God  will  strengthen  me.  Ihave  be- 
gun this  morning. 

Though  for  the  pest  week  I  have  had  an  aoxioas 
design  of  communicating  to-day,  1  performed 
no  particular  act  of  devotion,  till  on  Friday  I 
went  to  chirch.  My  design  was  to  pass  part 
of  the  day  in  exercises  of  piety,  but  Mr.  Bos- 
well  interrupted  me ;  of  hhn,  however,  I  could 
have  rid  myself,  but  poor  Thiiile,  orbus  et  exapes^ 
came  for  comfort,  and  sat  till  seven,  when  we 
all  went  to  church. 

In  the  morning  I  had  at  church  some  radiations  of 
comfort 

I  fasted,  though  less  rigorously  than  at  other 
times.  I,  by  negligence,  poured  milk  into  the 
tea,  and,  in  the  afternoon,  drank  one  dish  of 
coffee  with  Thrale  ;  yet  at  night,  after  a  fit  of 
drowsiness,  I  felt  myself  very  much  disordered 
by  emptiness,  and  called  for  tea,-  with  peevish 
and  impatient  eagerness.  My  distress  was 
very  great 

Yesterday,  I  do  not  recollect  Uiat  to  ^  to  church 
came  into  my  thoughts  ;  but  I  sat  in  my  cham- 
ber, preparing  for  preparation:  interrupted,  I 
know  not  how.  I  was  near  two  hours  at 
dinner. 

I  go  now  with  hope, 

To  rise  in  the  morning  at  eight 

To  use  my  remaining  time  with  diligence. 

To  study  more  accurately  the  Chrbtian  Religion 

Almighty  and  most  merciful  Father,  who  hast 
preserved  me,  by  thy  tender  forbearance,  once 
more  to  commemorate  thy  love  in  the  rrdemption 
of  the  world ;  grant  tliat  I  may  so  live  the  residue 
of  my  days,  as  to  obtain  thy  mercy  when  Thou 
shalt  call  me  from  the  present  state.  Illuminate 
my  thoughts  witli  knowledge,  and  inflame  my 
heart  with  holy  desires.  Grant  me  to  resolve 
well,  and  keep  my  resolutions ;  take  not  from  me 
thy  Holy  Spirit,  but  in  life  and  in  death  have 
mercy  on  me,  for  Jesus  Christ's  sake.    Amen. 

Acts  of  Forgiveness. 
P.  M.  In  the  pew  I  read  my  Prayer,  and  coni- 

mendcd  my  friends,  and  tliose  that  died  this 

year.    At  the  altar  I  was  generally  attentive ; 
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some  thoagfhts  of  vmnity  came  into  my  mind 
while  others  were  communicating ;  but  I  found, 
when  I  considered  them,  that  they  did  net  tend 
to  iireverence  of  God.  At  the  altar  i  renewed 
my  resolutions.  When  I  received,  some  tender 
images  struck  mc  I  was  so  mollified  by  the 
concluding  address  to  our  Saviour,  that  1  could 
not  utter  it.  The  communicants  were  mostly 
women.  At  intervals  I  read  collects,  and  re- 
collected, as  I  could,  my  Prayer.  Since  my 
return,  I  have  said  it    8  JP.  M. 

May  31«<,  1776. 
•These  resolutions  I  have  not  practised  nor  recol- 
lected.   O  God,  grant  me  to  begin  now,  for 
Jesus  Christ's  sake.    Amen. 


July  35(A,  1776. 

O  Gh>d,  who  hast  ordain^  that  whatever  is  to 
be  desired  should  be  sought  by  labour,  and  who. 
by  thy  blessing,  bringest  honest  labour  to  gooa 
enect;  look  with  mercy  upon  my  studies  and 
endeavours.  Grant  me,  OLord,  to  design  only 
what  is  lawful  and  right ;  and  afford  me  calmness 
(^  mind,  and  steadiness  of  purpose,  that  I  may 
80  do  thy  will  in  this  short  life,  as  to  obtain  hap- 
piness in  the  world  to  come,  for  the  sake  of  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 
When  I  purposed  to  apply  vieorously  to  study, 

particularly  of  th«  Gfreek  and  Italian  tongues. 


1777. 

Januaryl9t,  3  P.  Jf. 

Almighty  Lord,  merciful  Father,  vouchsafe  to 
accept  the  thanks  wliich  I  now  presume  to  offer 
Thee,  for  the  prolon^ration  of  mv  lifo.  Grant,  O 
Lord,  that  as  my  days  are  multiplied,  my  good 
resolutions  may  be  strengthened,  my  power  of 
resisting  temptations  increased,  and  my  striip,<jl»*s 
with  snares  and  obstnictioiis  invi{rorate<l.  Re- 
lieve tlie  infirmities  both  of  mv  iiiiiul  and  body. 
Grant  me  such  strenfrth  a«  my  tluties  may  require, 
and  such  diligence  as  may  improve  those  oppor- 
tunities of  good  that  shall  be  offered  me.  Deliver 
me  from  llic  intrusion  of  evil  thouirhts.  Grant 
mc  true  repentance  of  my  past  life :  and  as  I 
draw  nearer  and  nearer  to  Ine  crrave,  stnnigthen 
my  faith,  enliven  my  hope,  ixtend  my  charity, 
and  purify  my  desires;  and  so  help  me  by  thy 
Holy  Spirit,  that  when  it  shall  be  thy  pleasure  to 
call  me  hence,  I  may  be  received  to  everlasting 
happiness,  for  the  sake  of  thy  Son  Jesus  Clirist 
our  Lord.  Amen. 
Our  Father— 


March^th. 

This  day  is  Good  Friday.  It  is  likewise  the  day 
on  which  my  poor  Tetty  was  taken  from  me. 

My  thoughts  were  disturbed  in  bed.  I  remem- 
bered that  it  was  my  wife's  dying  day,  and 
begged  pardon  for  all  owt  sins,  and  commended 
her  ;  but  resolved  to  mix  little  of  my  own  sor- 
rows or  (•arc."«  wilh  tin-  ^jnal  .-ol-Munil  v.  I  Trwini" 
taken  only  tea,  withont  i:iiiU,  I  v. cril  u>  rlmn  li ; 
had  time,  before  servici-,  to  comriiiiid  my  wifr, 
and  wished  to  join  quietly  in  the  service,  but  1 
did  not  hear  well,  and  my  mind  srew  unsettk'd 
and  perplexed.     Having  rested  ill  in  the  uiijht, , 


I  slumbered  at  the  senoon,  which,  I  tbfaik,  I 

could  not.  as  I  sat,  perfectly  hear. 
I  returned  home,  but  could  not  settle  mymiaa. 

At  last  I  read  a  chapter.    Then  west  down. 

about  six  or  seven,  and  ate  two  cross  bona,  ana 

drank  tea.    Fasting  for  some  time  has  been 

uneasy,  and  I  have  taken  but  little. 
At  night  I  had  some  ease.    L.  D.   1  had  pnjed 

for  pardon  and  peace, 
I  slept  in  the  afternoon. 


99<A, 

I 'lose,  and  again  prayed,  with  reference  to  my 
departed  wife.  I  neither  read  nor  weot  to 
church,  yet  can  scarcel;^  tell  how  I  have  beoi 
hindered.  1  treated  with  bookseUers  on  a 
bai^gain,  but  the  time  was  not  long. 


80IA,  EmUt  Dojs  \mA 

The  day  is  now  come  again,  in  which  by  a  cus- 
tom which  since  the  death  of  my  wife  I  have  by 
the  divine  assistance  always  observed,  I  am  to 
renew  the  great  covenant  with  mv  Maker  and 
my  Judffe.  I  humbly  hope  to  perioral  it  better. 
I  hope  for  more  efficacy  x>f  resolution,  and  more 
diligence  of  endeavour.  When  I  survey  my 
'past  life,  I  discover  nothing  but  a  barren  waste 
of  time,  with  some  disorders  of  body,  and  db- 
turbances  of  the  mind  very  near  to  madness, 
which  I  hope  He  that  made  me,  will  sufier  to 
extenuate  many  faults,  and  excuse  many  defi- 
ciencies. Yet  much  remains  to  be  repented 
and  reformed.  I  hope  that  I  refer  more  to  God 
than  in  former  times,  and  consider  more  what 
submission  is  due  to  his  dispensations.  But  I 
have  very  Uttle  reformed  my  practical  life ;  and 
the  time  in  which  I  can  struggle  with  habits 
cannot  be  now  expected  to  l>e  long.  Grant,  O 
Gud,  that  1  may  no  longer  resolve  m  vain,  or 
dreajn  away  the  life  which  thy  indulgence  gives 
me,  in  vacancy  and  uselessiicss. 

9na  nutnt. 

I  went  to  bed  about  two,  had  a  diaturlx'd  iiisbt, 
tliougli  not  so  distressful  as  at  some  other  times. 


Almighty  and  most  merciful  Father,  who 
all  our  miseries  and  knowcst  all  our  necessaties, 
look  down  upon  me,  and  pity  mo.  Defend  me 
from  the  violent  incursions  of  evil  thoui^hts,  and 
enable  me  to  form  and  keep  such  resolutions  as 
may  condnce  to  the  discharge  of  the  duties  which 
thy  providence  shall  appoint  me  ;  and  so  hdp  roe 
by  thy  Holy  Spirit,  that  my  heart  may  suHy 
there  be  fixed  where  true  joys  are  to  be  foun<^ 
and  that  I  may  serve  thee  with  pure  afiection 
and  a  cheerful  mind.  Have  mercy  upon  me,  0 
God,  have  mercy  upon  me ;  years  and  infirmities 
oppress  me,  terror  and  anxiety  beset  me.  Have 
mercy  upon  me,  my  Creator  and  my  Judge.  In  all 
dangers  protect  me,  in  all  perplexities  relieve  and 
free  iiK«,  and  so  h-lp  mo  by  thy  Holy  ^^I)iril,  that 
1  may  now  so  roiinn.Mnoratc  the  death  of  thv 
Son  our  Saviour  Jesus  Chiist,  as  that  when  tha 
short  and  painful  lifo  shall  have  an  end,  I  may, 
Ibr  liis  sake,  be  received  to  everlasting  happiness 
Amen 
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Jipril  9th,  1777. 

I^one  strange  hinderence  or  another,  I  have 
been  withheld  from  tlie  continuation  of  my 
thoughts  to  this  day,  the  Sunday  (bllowing 
Easter-day. 

On  E^ter-day  I  was  at  church  early,  and  there 
prayed  over  my  prayer,  and  commended  Tetty 
and  my  other  fnenils.  I  was  for  some  time 
much  distressed,  but  at  last  obtained,  I  hope, 
from  the  God  of  Peace,  more  ouiet  than  I  have 
enjoyed  for  a  long  time.  I  haa  made  no  reso- 
lution, but,  as  my  heart  grew  lighter,  ray  hopes 
revived,  and  my  courage  increased ;  ana  I 
wrote  with  my  pencil  in  my  Common  Prayer 
Book, 

Vita  ordinanda. 
Biblia  legenda. 
Theologise  opera  danda. 
Serviendum  et  Istandum. 

1  then  went  to  the  altar,  having,  I  believe,  again 
read  my  prayer.  I  then  went  to  the  table  and 
communicated,  praying  for  some  time  after- 
wards ;  but  the  particular  matter  of  my  prayer 
I  do  not  remember. 

I  dined,  by  an  appointment,  with  Mrs.  Gardiner, 
and  passed  the  afternoon  with  such  calm  glad- 
ness of  mind  as  it  is  very  long  since  I  feU  be- 
fore. I  came  home,  ana  began  to  read  the 
Bible.  I  passed  the  night  in  such  sweet  un- 
interrupted sleep,  as  I  have  not  known  since  I 
slept  at  Fort  Augustus. 

On  Monday  I  dined  with  Shewaid,  on  Tuesday 
with  Paradise.  The  mornings  have  been  de- 
voured by  company,  and  one  intrusion  has, 
through  the  whole  week,  succeeded  to  another. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  I  proposed  to  myself 
a  scheme  of  life,  and  a  plan  of  study  ;  but 
neither  life  has  been  rectified,  nor  study  fol- 
fewed.  Days  and  months  pass  in  a  dream ; 
and  I  am  afraid  that  my  memory  grows  less 
tenacious,  and  my  observation  loss  attentive. 
If  I  am  decaying  it  is  time  to  make  haste.  My 
nights  are  restless  and  tedious,  and  my  days 
drowsy.  The  flatulence  which  tonnents  me, 
has  aometiiDes  so  obstructed  my  breath,  that 
tha  act  of  respiiation  became  not  only  voluntar 
ly  but  laborious  in  a  decumbent  posture.  By 
copious  bleeding  I  was  relieved,  but  not  cured. 

rhave  thiayear  omitted  church  on  most  Sundays, 
intending  to  supply  the  deficience  in  the  week. 
8o  that  1  owe  twelve  attendances  on  worship. 
1  will  make  no  more  such  superstitious  stipu- 
lations, which  entangle  the  mind  with  unbidaen 
obligations. 

My  purpose  once  more,  O  Thou  merciful  Creator, 
that  govemest  all  our  hearts  and  actions,  fii»fHs 
o}n»a  c«/JcpvAv,  let  not  my  purpose  be  vain  :  My 
purpose  once  more  is, 

To  rise  at  eight. 

To  keep  a  joumaL 

To  read  the  whole  Bible,  in  some  language,  be- 
fore Easter. 

To  gather  the  arguments  for  Christianity. 

To  worship  God  more  frequently  in  public 


Jithboumf  Sepk  18<A,  1777. 
Almigfa^  and  most  merciful  Father,  who  hast 
brought  me  to  the  beginning  of  another  year, 
pant  me  so  to  remem^r  thy  gifts,  and  so  to  ac- 
inotvledfle  thy  goodness,  as  that  every  year  and 
daj  which  Thou  ahalt  yet  grant  me,  may  be  em- 


ployed to  the  amendment  of  my  life,  and  in  the 
diligent  discharge  of  such  duties  as  thy  provi- 
dence shall  allot  me.  Grant  me,  by  thy  mice,  to 
know  and  to  do  what  Thou  requircst  Give  me 
good  defires^  and  remove  those  impediments 
which  may  hmder  them  from  effect  Forgive  me 
my  sins,  negligences  and  ignorances ;  and  when 
at  last  Thou  shall  call  me  to  another  life,  receive 
mc  to  everlasting  happiness,  for  the  sake  of  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord.    Ainen. 


1778. 


Good  Fhidat.. 


Jipril  nth. 


It  has  happened  this  week,  as  it  never  happened 
in  Passion  Week  before,  that  I  have  never 
dined  at  home,  and  I  have  therefore  neither 
practised  abstinence  nor  peculiar  devotion. 

This  morning  before  I  went  to  bed  I  enlarged  mj 
prayers,  by  adding  some  collects  with  reference 
to  tne  da}^.  I  rested  moderately,  and  rose  about 
nine,  which  is  more  early  than  is  usual.  I 
think  I  added  something  to  my  morning 
Prayers.  Boswell  came  in  to  go  to  church ; 
we  bad  tea,  but  F  did  not  eat  Talk  lost  our 
time,  and  we  came  to  church  late,  at  the  Second 
Lesson.  My  mind  has  been  for  some  time 
feeble  and  impressible,  and  some  trouble  it  gave 
me  in  the  morning ;  but  I  went  with  some  con- 
fidence and  calmness  through  the  prayers. 

In  my  return  from  church,  I  was  accosted  by  Ed- 
wards, an  old  icllow-coUegian,  who  had  not 
seen  me  since  1729.  He  knew  me,  and  asked 
if  1  remembered  one  Edwards  ;  I  did  not  at 
first  recollect  the  name,  but  gradually  as  wo 
walked  along,  recovered  it,  and  told  him  a 
conversation  that  had  passed  at  an  alehouse 
between  us.  My  purpose  is  to. continue  our 
acquaintance. 

We  sat  till  the  thne  of  worsliip  in  the  afternoon, 
and  then  came  again  late,  at  the  Psalms.  Not 
easily,  I  think,  hearing  the  sermon,  or  not  bein^ 
attentive,  I  fell  asleep.  When  we  came  home 
we  had  tea,  and  I  ate  two  buns,  being  some- 
what uneasy  with  fasting,  and  not  being  alone. 
If  I  had  not  been  observed,  I  should  probabfy 
haye  fasted. 


Eastbr  Dat. 

JSpril  19th,  qfter  13  at  night. 

0  Lord,  have  mercy  upon  me. 

Yesterday  (18th)  I  rose  late,  having  not  slept  itL 
Having  promised  a  dedication,  I  thought  it  ne- 
cessaiy  to  write;  but  for  some  time  neither 
wrote  nor  read.  Langton  came  in  and  talked. 
After  dinner  I  wrote.  At  tea  Boswell  came  in. 
He  stayed  tiH  near  twelve. 

1  purposed  to  have  gone  in  the  evening  to  church, 

but  missed  the  hour. 

Edwards  observed  how  many  we  ha.ym  outlived. 
I  hope,  yet  hope,  that  my  future  life  shall  be 
better  than  my  past 

From  the  year  1753,  the  year  in  which  my  poor 
dear  Tetty  died,  upon  whose  soul  may  God 
have  had  mercy  for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ, 
1  iiave  received  the  sacrament  every  year  at 
E^ter.    M  J  purpose  is  to  receive  it  now.    O 
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Lovd  Grod,  for  the  uke  of  Jesus  Christ,  make 

it  effectual  to  my  salvatioii. 
My  purposes  are, 
To  study  divinity,  particulariy  the  evidences  of 

Christianity. 
To  read  the  New  Testament  over  in  the  year, 

with  more  use  than  hitherto  of  commentatoirsL 
To  be  diligent  in  my  undertakings. 
To  serve  and  trust  God,  and  be  chserfiiL 


Ahnighty  and  most  merciful  Father,  sufl^  me 
once  more  to  commemorate  the  death  of  thy  Son 
Jesus  Christ,  my  Saviour  and  Redeemer,  and 
make  the  memorial  of  his  death  proHtable  to  my 
salvation,  by  strengthening  my  faith  in  his  merits, 
and  quickening  my  obedience  to  his  laws.  Re- 
move from  me,  O  Goii,  all  inordinate  desires,  all 
corrupt  passions,  and  all  vain  terrors,  and  fill 
me  with  zeal  for  tliy  glory,  and  with  confidence 
in  thy  mercy.  Make  me' to  love  all  men,  and 
enable  me  to  use  thy  gif\s,  whatever  Thou  shalt 
bestow,  to  the  benefit  of  my  fellow-creatures.  So 
tighten  the  weight  of  years,  and  so  mitigate  the 
afflictions  of  disease,  that  I  may  continue  fit  for 
thy  service,  and  useful  in  my  station^  And  so  let 
roe  pass  througli  this  life,  by  the  guidance  of  thy 
Holy  Spirit,  that  at  last  I  may  enter  into  eternal 
t    joy»  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.    Amen« 


Having  gone  to  bed  about  two,  I  rose  about  nine, 
and,  having  prayed,  went  to  church.  I  came 
early,  and  used  this  prayer.  After  sermon  I 
again  used  my  prayer ;  the  Collect  for  the  day 
I  repeated  several  times,  at  least  the  petitions. 
I  recommended  my  friends.  At  the  altar  I 
prayed  earnestly,  and  when  I  came  home, 
prajred  for  pardon  and  peace;  repeated  my 
own  prayer,  and  added  the  petitions  of  the 
Collect 

0  GKkI,  have  mercy  upon  me,  for  the  sake  of 
Jesus  Christ    Amen« 

At  my  return  home,  I  returned  thanks  for  the 
opportunity  of  communion. 

1  was  called  down  to  Mis.  Nollikens.  Boswell 
came  in;  then  dinner.  After  dinner,  which 
I  beheve  was  late,  I  read  the  First  Epistle  to 
Thess. ;  then  went  to  Evening  Prayers ;  then 
came  to  tea,  and  afterwards  tried  Vosaius  de 
BapHsnuK    I  was  sleepy. 


I  have  written  a  little  of  the  lives  of  the  Poets. 
I  think  with  all  my  usual  vigour.  1  have  wmde 
sermons,  perhaps  as  readily  as  formeriy.  Mj 
memory  is  less  faithful  in  retaining  names,  and 
I  am  afraid  in  retaining  occurrencesL  Of  this 
vacillation  and  vagrancy  of  mind,  1  impote  a 

Seat  part  to  a  fortuitous  and  unsettled  life,  and 
ereiore  purpose  to  spend  my  time  with  msie 
method. 

This  year,  the  28th  of  March  passed  airay  with- 
out memorial.  Poor  Tetty.  whatever  wese  oar 
faults  and  failings,  we  lovea  each  other !  I  did 
not  forget  thee  yesterday.  Couldest  thou  have 
lived!—— 

I  am  now,  with  the  help  of  God,  to  begin  a  new 
life. 


1779. 

January  l«f,  before  1  in  the  morning. 

Ahnighty  God,  merciful  Father,  who  have 
granted  to  me  the  beginning  of  another  year, 
grant  that  I  may  employ  thy  gifts  to  thy  gloiv, 
and  my  own  salvation.  Excite  me  to  amend  my 
life :  give  me  good  resolutions,  and  enable  me  to 
perform  them.  As  I  approach  the  grave,  let  my 
faith  be  invigorated,  my  hope  exalted,  and  mj 
charity  enlarged.  Take  not  from  me  thy  Holy 
Spirit ;  but  in  the  course  of  my  Ufe  protect  me, 
in  the  hour  of  death  sustain  me,  ana  fioaUy  re^ 
ceive  me  to  everlasting  happinesi^  for  the  sake  oC 
Jesus  Christ    Amen. 


JIbnday,  ^Opril  90<A,  1778. 
After  a  good  night,  as  I  am  forced  to  reckon,  I 
•   rose  seasonably,  and  prayed,  using  the  Collect 

for  yesterday. 
In  reviewing  my  time  from  Easter  1777, 1  found 
a  verv  n^iancholy  and  shameful  blank.  So 
little  has  been  done,  that  days  and  months  are 
without  any  trace.  My  health  has,  indeed, 
been  very  much  interrupted.  My  nights  have 
been  commonly,  not  only  restless,  but  painful 
and  fatiguing.  My  respiration  was  once  so 
difficult,  that  an  asthma  was  suspected.  I 
could  not  walk,  but  with  great  difficulty,  from 
StowhiU  to  GreenhilL  Some  rcl  txation  of  my 
breast  has  been  procured,  I  think,  by  opium, 
which,  though  it  never  gives  me  sleep,  frees  ray 
breast  from  spasms. 


QooD  Friday. 

Afler  a  night  reitiess  and  oppressive,  I  rose  tiss 
morning  somewhat  earlier  than  is  usual ;  and 
having  taken  tea,  which  was  veij  ncceasaiy  to 
compose  the  disorder  in  my  breast,  Imving 
eaten  nothing,  I  went  to  church  with  BoswelL 
We  came  late ;  I  was  able  to  attend  the  Litany 
with  little  perturbation.  When  we  came  home 
I  began  the  First  to  the  Thess.  having  prayed 
by  the  Collect  for  the  right  use  of  tlws  Scrip- 
tures. I  ^ave  Boswell  Let  Pensees  de  Poscsf, 
that  he  might  not  interrupt  me.  I  did  not,  I 
believe,  reiui  very  diligently ;  and  before  I  hsd 
read  far,  we  went  to  church  again  ;  I  was  again 
attentive.  At  home  1  read  again,  then  diaok 
tea,  with  a  bun  and  a  half^  thinking  myself  less 
able  to  fast  than  at.  former  tim«38;  and  then 
conchided  the  Epistle,  fieing  moch  oppressed 
with  drowsiness,  i  slept  aboat  an  hoar  by  the 
fire. 

11  P.  Jr. 

I  am  now  to  review  the  last  year,  and  find  litde 
but  dismal  vacuity,  neither  business  nor  plea- 
sure; much  intended,  and  little  doneu  My 
health  b  much  broken ;  m^  nights  ailbrd  me 
little  rest  I  have  tried  opium,  but  its  help  is 
counterbalanced  with  flfreat  disturbance ;  >t  pr^ 
vents  the  spasms,  but  ft  hinders  sleeps  O  God, 
have  mercy  on  me. 

Last  week  I  published  [the  first  part  of]  the  Lives 
of  the  Poets,  written,  I  hoi>e,  m  such  a  mannei 
as  may  tend  to  the  promotion  of  piety« 

In  this  last  year  I  have  made  little  ac<^uisitioo ;  I 
have  scarcely  read  any  thing.    I  maintain  Mni 

and  her  daughter.    Ouier  good  of  myself 

I  know  not  when  to  find|  except  a  httio  charity. 
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Bat  I  am  now  in  my  seventieth  year ;  what  can 
be  donc^  ought  not  to  be  delayed. 


Eastke  Etb. 

JifrU  3d,  1T70, 11  P.  M, 

This  is  the  time  of  my  annual  review,  and  annual 
resolution.  I'he  review  is  comfortless,  little 
done.  Part  of  the  life  of  Dryden  and  the  life 
of  Milton  have  been  written;  but  my  mind 
has  neither  been  improved  nor  enlarsed.  I 
have  read  little,  almost  nothing.  And  I  am 
not  conscious  that  I  have  gained  any  good,  or 
quitted  any  evil  habits. 

Of  resolutions  I  have  made  so  many,  with  so 
little  effect,  that  I  am  almost  weary,  but  by  the 
help  of  God,  am  not  yet  hopeless.  Good  reso- 
lutions must  be  madie  and  kept  I  am  almost 
seventy  years  old,  and  have  no  time  to  lose. 
The  distressful  restlessness  of  my  nights,  makes 
It  difficult  to  settle  the  course  of  my  days. 
Something,  however,  let  me  do. 


Eastbk  Day. 

Jipril  4M,  1779. 

I  rase  about  half  an  hour  after  nine,  transcribed 
the  prayer  written  last  night ;  ana  by  neglect- 
ing to  count  time  sat  too  long  at  breakfast,  so 
that  I  came  to  diurch  at  the  First  Lesson.  I 
attended  the  Litany  pretty  well;  but  in  the 
pew  could  not  hear  the  communion  service, 
and  missed  the  prayer  for  the  church  mifitant 
Before  I  went  to  the  altar,  I  prayed  the  oocap 
sional  prayer.  At  the  altar  i  commended  my 
e  ,  and  again  prayed  the  prayer ;  I  then  prayed 
the  Collects,  and  again  my  own  prayer  by 
memory.  I  left  out  a  clause.  I  then  reoeivec^ 
I  hope  with  earnestness ;  and  while  others  re- 
ceived sat  down;  bat  thinking  that  posture, 
though  usual,  improper,  I  rose  and  stood.  I 
prayed  again  m  the  pew,  bat  with  what  prayer 
1  have  forgotten. 

When  I  used  the  occasional  prayer,  at  the  altar, 
I  added  a  general  purpose. 
To  avoid  idleness. 

I  gave  two  shillings  to  the  plate. 

Before  I  went  I  used,  I  think,  my  pvayer,  and 
endeavoured  to  calm  my  mindL  After  my  re- 
turn I  used  it  again,  and  the  Collect  lor  the 
day.    Lord  have  mercy  upon  me. 

I  have  for  some  nights  called  Francis  to  prayers, 
and  last  night  discoursed  with  him  on  the  sa* 
tntamU 


EASTBft  Day. 

Jl^HlUk,\7t9. 

Porposes, 
To  rise  at  eight,  or  as  sofiB  as  I  can. 
To  read  the  Scripturea, 
To  study  religion. 

Almighty  God,  by  thy  mercifbl  continuance  of 
my  lif«r,  I  come  once  more  to  commemorate  the 
suff^Ttngs  and  death  of  thy  Son  Jesus  Christ,  and 
to  implore  that  mercv  which,  for  his  sake,  Thou 
shnwest  to  sinaers,   Vorgive  me  mjr  sins,  O  Loid, 


and  enable  me  to  forsake  them.  Ease,  if  it  shall 
please  Thee,  the  anxieties  of  my  mind,  and  relieve 
the  infirmities  of  my  body.  Let  mc  not  be  dis- 
turbed by  unnecessary  terrors,  and  let  not  the 
weakness  of  age  make  mc  unable  to  amend  my 
life.  O  Lord,  take  not  from  rao  thy  Holy  Spirit, 
but  receive  my  petitions,  succour  and  comfort  me, 
and  let  me  so  pass  the  remainder  of  my  days, 
that  when  Thou  shalt  call  me  hence,  I  may  enter 
into  eternal  happiness,  through  Jesus  Chnst  out 
Lord.    Amen. 


Sept.  ISIA,  1779,  H.  P.  M.  19mA. 
Almighty  Qadj  Creator  of  all  things,  in  whose 
hands  are  fife  and  death,  glory  be  to  Thee  for  ail 
thy  mercies,  and  for  the  prolongation  of  my  life 
to  the  common  ase  of  man.  Pardon  me,  O 
gracious  God,  all  the  offences  which  in  the  course 
of  seventy  years  I  have  committed  against  thy 
Holy  Laws,  and  all  negligences  of  those  duties 
which  Thou  hast  required.  Look  with  pity  upon 
me,  take  not  from  me  thy  Holy  Spirit,  but  enable 
me  to  pass  the  days  which  Thou  ahalt  yet  vouch- 
safe to  grant  me,  in  thy  fear,  and  to  thy  ^lory : 
and  accept,  O  Lord,  the  remains  of  a  mispent 
life,  that  when  thou  shalt  call  me  to  another  stale, 
I  may  be  received  to  everlasting  happiness,  for  the 
sake  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.    Amen. 


My  purpose  is  to  oommxinicate  at  least  thiioe  a 

year. 
To  >tady  the  Scriptorea. 
Tobemligeat 


1780. 

Januarf  I«t,  H.  /.  Ji»  Jf . 

Almigbty  God,  my  Creator  and  Preserver,  by 
whose  mercy  my  life  has  been  continued  to  the 
beginning  ofanother  year,  grant  me  with  increaaa 
of  days,  increase  of  hohness ;  that  as  I  livo 
longer  I  may  be  better  prepared  to  appear  before 
Thee,  whea  Thou  shalt  call  me  from  my  present 
state. 

Make  me,  O  Lord,  truly  thankful  for  the  mero^ 
which  thou  hast  vouchsafed  to  show  roe  througn 
my  whole  life ;  make  me  thankful  for  the  heaUh 
wnich  Thou  hast  restored  in  the  last  year,  and  let 
the  remains  of  my  strength  and  life  be  employed 
to  thy  gloiy  and  my  own  salvation. 

Take  not,  O  Lord,  thy  Holy  Spirit  from  me ; 
enable  me  to  avoid  or  overcome  all  that  may 
hinder  my  advancement  in  godUness ;  let  me  be  no 
longer  idle,  no  longer  simul ;  but  give  me  recti- 
tude of  thought  and  constancy  of  iction^  and 
bring  me  at  last  to  everiasting  happiness,  for  the 
sake  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord  and  Saviour. 
Amen. 


SuntU^,  June  I8<A. 
In  the  morning  of  this  day  last  year,  I  perceived 
(he  remission  of  those  convulsions  in  .my 
breast  which  had  distressed  me  more  than 
twenty  years.  I  returned  thanks  at  church  for 
the  mercy  granted  me,  which  has  now  con- 
tinued a  year. 
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Thancsgitiko. 


Almij^lity  God,  our  Creator  and  Preserver, 
from  whom  proceedeth  all  good,  enable  me  to  ro- 
cdve  with  humble  acknowledgment  of  thy  un- 
bounded benignity,  and  with  due  consciousness  of 
my  own  unworthiness,  that  recovery  and  con- 
tinuance of  health  which  Thou  hast  granted  me, 
and  vouchsafe  to  accept  the  thanks  which  I  now 
oiier.  6I017  be  to  Thee,  O  Lord,  for  this  and  all 
thy  mercies.  Grant,  I  beseech  Thee,  that  the 
health  and  life  which  thou  shalt  yet  allow  me, 
may  conduce  to  my  eternal  happiness.  Take  not 
from  me  thy  Holy  Spirit ;  but  so  help  and  bless 
me,  that  when  thou  shalt  call  me  hence,  I  may 
obtain  pardon  and  salvation,  for  the  sake  of  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord.    Amen. 


Sept.  IBth,  1790. 

I  am  now  beginning  the  seventy-second  year  of 
my  life,  with  more  strength  of  body  and  greater 
vigour  of  mind  than  I  think  is  common  at  that 
age.  But  though  the  convulsions  in  my  breast 
are  relieved,  my  sleep  is  seldom  long.  My 
nights  are  wakeful,  and  therefore  I  am  some- 
times sleepy  in  the  day.  I  have  been  attentive 
to  my  diet,  and  have  diminished  the  bulk  of  my 
body.  I  have  not  at  all  studied,  nor  written 
diligently.  I  liave  Swifl  and  Pope  yet  to  write ; 
Swift  is  just  begun. 

I  have  ibrgotten  or  neglected  my  resolutions  or 
purposes,  which  I  now  humbly  and  timorously 
renew.  Surely  I  shall  not  spend  my  whole  ms 
with  my  own  total  disapprobation.  Perhaps 
God  may  grant  me  now  to  begin  a  wiser  and  a 
better  life. 


Almighty  God,  my  Creator  and  Preserver,  who 
hast  permitted  me  to  begin  another  year,  look 
with  mercy  upon  my  wretchedness  and  frailty. 
Rectify  my  thoughts,  relieve  my  perplexities, 
strengthen  my  purposes,  and  reform  m^  doings. 
Let  increase  of  years  bring  increase  of  &ith,  hope, 
and  charity.  Grant  me  diligence  in  whatever 
work  thy  providence  shall  appoint  me.  Take 
not  fiom  me  thy  Holy  Spirit,  but  let  me  pass  the 
remainder  of  the  days  which  thou  shalt  yet  allow 
me,  in  thy  fear  and  to  thy  glory ;  and  when  it  shall 
be  thy  good  pleasure  to  call  me  hence,  grant  me, 
O  Lor^  forgiveness  of  my  sins,  and  receive  me  to 
everlasting  happmess,  for  the  sake  of  Jeeos 
Christ  oar  LordL    Amen. 


178L 


January  3d. 

I  was  yesterday  hindered  by  my  old  disease  of 
mind  and  therefore  begin  to-day. 


Jamtary  lat. 

Having  sat  in  my  chamber  till  the  year  began,  I 
usea  my  accommodation  of  the  Morning  Prayer 
to  the  6e!rinmn«r  of  this  year,  and  slept  remark- 
ably well,  though  I  had  supped  liberally.  In 
the  morning  I  went  to  churcn.  Then  I  wrote 
letters  for  Mrs.  Desmoulins;  then  went  to 
Streatham,  and  had  many  stops.  At  night  I 
took  wine,  and  did  not  sleep  welL 


Jasmary  94,  ITBh 

I«ro8e  according  to  my  resolution,  and  am  now  to 
begin  another  year;  I  h(^  with  amendment  of 
kfc.    I  will  not  despair.    Help  me,  help  me,  O 
my  God. 
My  hope  is. 

To  rise  at  eight  or  sooner. 

To  read  the  Bible  through  this  year  in  some  lan- 
guage. 

To  keep  a  joumaL 

To  stuay  religion. 

To  avoid  idleness. 


Almighty  God,  merciful  Father,  who  hast 
granted  me  such  continuance  of  life,  that  I  new 
see  the  beginning  of  another  year,  look  with 
mercy  upon  me  ;  as  thou  grantest  increase  oi 
years,  grant  increase  of  grace.  Let  me  live  to 
repent  what  I  have  done  amiss,  and  by  thy  help 
so  to  'regulate  my  future  Life,  that  I  may  obtain 
mercy  when  I  appear  before  Thee,  throogh  the 
merits  of  Josus  Christ  Enable  me,  O  Lord,  to 
do  my  duty  with  a  quiet  mind ;  and  take  not 
from  me  thy  Holy  Spirit,  but  protect  and  U 
me,  for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ    Amen. 


Good  Fridat. 

AfuHltA^  178t. 

I  forgot  my  pr8:3rer  and  resolutions,  tifl  two  days 
ago  I  found  this  paper. 

Some  time  in  March  I  finished  the  Lives  of  the 
Poets,  which  I  wrote  in  my  usual  way,  dilatorily 
and  hastily,  unwilling  to  work,  and  woriuog 
with  vigour  and  haste. 

On  Wednesday  11  th,  was  buried  my  dear  (riend 
Thrale,  who  died  on  Wednesday  4th;  and 
with  him  were  buried  man]f  of  my  hopes  and 
pleasures.  About  five,  I  think,  on  Wednesday 
morning  he  expired ;  I  felt  almost  the  last 
flutter  (n*  his  pulse,  and  looked  for  the  last  time 
upon  the  face  that  for  fifteen  years  had  never 
been  turned  upon  me  but  with  respect  or  be- 
nignity. Farewell  May  Grod,  that  deligbteth 
in  mercy,  have  had  mercy  on  thee! 

I  had  constantly  prayed  for  bun  some  time  befoiv 
his  death. 

The  decease  of  him  fW>m  whose  fnendriiip  I  had 
obtained  many  opportunities  of  amosemen^ 
and  to  whom  I  turned  my  thoughts  as  to  a 
refoge  from  misfortunes,  has  len  me  heavy. 
But  my  business  is  with  mysel£ 


Stptmier  ISflL. 
My  first  knowledge  of  Thrale  was  in  1765.    1 
enjoyed  his  favour  for  almost  a  fourth  part  of 
my  me. 


Eastbr  Evb. 

JiprU  14*,  1781. 

On  Good  Friday  I  took,  m  the  afternoon,  some 
coffee  and  buttered  cake ;  and  to-day  I  had  a 
little  bread  at  breakfast,  and  potatoes  and  ap- 

Eles  in  the  aflemoon, the  tea  with  a  litde  toast: 
ut  I  find  myself  fedble  and  unsustained,  ana 
suspect  that  I  cannot  bear  to  fast  so  long  as 
formerly. 
This  day  I  read  some  of  Clarke's  Sermons.    I 
hope  mat  Binoe  my  last  commimioa  I  have  a^ 
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▼uced.  by  pious  leflectionB,  in  my  submission 
•to  God  and  my  benevolence  to  man  ;  but  I 
bave  corrected  no  ezterhal  habits,  nor  have  kept 
any  of  the  resolutions  made  in  the  beginning  of 
the  year ;  yet  I  hope  still  to  be  reformed,  and 
not  to  lose  my  wnole  life  in  idle  purposes. 
Many  years  are  already  gone  irrevocably  past, 
in  useless  misery  ;  that  what  remains  may  be 
spent  better,  grant,  O  God. 

By  this  awful  festival  is  particularly  recommended 
'newness  of  life :  and  a  new  life  I  will  now  en» 
deavour  to  begin,  by  more  diligent  application 
to  useful  employment,  and  more  frequent  at- 
tendance on  public  worship. 

1  again,  with  hope  of  help  from  the  God  of  mercy, 
resolve. 

To  avoid  idleness. 

To  read  the  Bible. 

To  study  religion. 


Almighty  God,  merciful  Father,  by  whose  pro- 
tection 1  have  been  preserved,  ana  by  whose  cle- 
mency I  have  been  spared,  grant  that  the  life 
which  Thou  hast  so  long  continued,  may  be  no 
longer  wasted  in  idleness  or  corrupted  by  wicked- 
ness. Let  my  future  purposes  be  good,  and  let 
not  my  ^ood  purposes  be  vain.  Free  me,  O  Lord, 
from  vain  terrors,  and  strengthen  me  in  diligent 
obedience  to  thy  laws.  Take  not  from  me  thy 
Holy  Spirit,  but  enable  me  so  to  commemorate 
the  death  of  my  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  that  I  may 
be  made  partaker  of  his  merits ;  and  may  finally, 
for  his  sake,  obtain  everlasting  happiness.   Amen. 


Easter  Sundat. 


17SI. 


I  rose  after  eight,  and  breakfasted;  then  went 
early  to  church,  and  before  service  read  the 
prayer  for  the  Church  Militant.  I  commended 
my  e*  friends,  as  I  have  formerly  done.  I  was 
one  of  the  last  that  communicated.  When  I 
came  homo  I  was  hindered  by  visitants,  but 
found  time  to  pray  before  dinner.  God,  send 
thy  blesfflng  upon  me. 


Monday,  April  16</i. 

At  night  I  had  some  mental  vellications,  or  revul- 
sions. I  prayed  in  my  cliambcr  with  Frank, 
and  read  the  first  Sunday  in  the  Duty  of  Man, 
in  which  I  had,  till  then,  only  looked  by  com- 
pulsion or  by  chance. 

Tnis  day  I  repeated  my  prayer,  and  hope  to  be 
heard. 

I  have,  I  thank  God,  received  the  Sacrament 
every  year  at  Easter  since  the  death  of  my  poor 
dear  Tetty.  I  once  felt  some  temptation  to 
omit  it,  but  I  was  preserved  from  compliance. 
This  was  the  thirtieth  Easter. 


Jane  22tf,  1781. 

Almighty  God,  who  art  the  giver  of  all  good, 

enable  me  to  remember  with  due  thankfulness 

the  comforts  and  advantugcs  which  I  have  enjoyod 

by  the  friendship  of  Hcnl-y  Tlirale,  for  vvhorn^  so 


*  Sic  MS.  f  My  doceaaod  iViends.] 


far  as  is  lawful,  I  humbly  implore  thy  mer^  in 
his  present  state.  O  Lord,  since  Thou  hast  been 
pleased  to  call  him  from  this  world,  look  with 
mercy  on  those  whom  he  has  left ;  continue  to 
succour  me  by  such  means  as  are  best  for  me, 
and  repay  to  his  relations  the  kindness  which  I 
have  received  from  him;  protect  them  in  this 
worid  from  temptations  and  calamities,  and  grant 
them  happiness  in  the  world  to  come,  for  Jesos 
Christ's  sake.    Amen. 


September  2d,  1781. 
When  Thnle's  health  was  broken,  for  many 
months  I  think  before  his  death,  which  hap- 
pened April  4th,  I  constantly  mentioned  him  m 
my  prayers;  and  after  his  death,  have  made 
particular  supplication  for  his  surviving  family 
to  this  day. 

September  181*. 

This  is  my  sevens-third  birthday,  an  awftil  day. 
I  said  a  preparatory  prayer  last  night,  and 
waking  early,  made  use  in  the  dark,  as  I  sal 
up  in  bed,  of  the  prayer,  [beginning  of  this  year.l 
I  rose,  breakfasted,  and  gave  thanks  at  churco 
for  my  creation,  preservation,  and  redemption. 
As  I  came  home,  I  thought  I  had  never  begun 
any  period  of  life  so  placidly.  I  read  the  Se- 
cond Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians,  and  looke<f 
into  Hammond's  Notes.  I  have  always  been 
accustomed  to  let  this  day  pass  unnoticed,  but 
it  came  this  time  into  my  mind  that  some  little 
festivity  was  not  improper.  I  had  a  dinner,  and 
invited  Allen  and  Levet. 

What  has  passed  in  my  thoughts  on  this  anni 
versary,  is  in  stitched  book  K.* 

My  purposes  are  the  same  as  on  the  first  day  of 
this  ye&r,  tObwhich  I  add  hope  of 

More  n^uent  attendance  on  public  wonhip. 

Participation  of  the  Sacrament  at  least  three 
times  a  year. 


September  18M,  Veap.  10©  40*,  arc. 
Almighty  and  most  merciful  Father,  who  hast 
added  another  year  to  my  life,  and  yet  permittest 
me  to  call  upon  Thee,  grant  that  the  remaining 
days  which  Thou  shalt  yet  allow  me,  may  be  past 
in  thy  fear  and  to  thy  glory.  Grant  me  good 
resolutions  &nd  steady  perseverance.  Relieve  the^ 
diseases  of  my  iiody,  and  compose  the  disquiet  of 
my  mind.  Let  me  at  last  repent  and  amend  my 
life ;  and,  O  Lord,  take  not  from  me  thy  Holy 
Spirit,  but  assist  my  amendment,  and  accept  my 
repentance,  for  the  scJce  of  Jesus  Christ    Amen. 


Sunday  J  October  14<A,  1731, 
(Properly  Monday  morning.) 

I  am  this  day  about  to  go  by  Oxford  and  Birming- 
ham to  Litchfield  and  Ashbourne.  The  motives 
of  my  journey  I  hardly  know.  I  omitted  it 
last  year,  and  am  not  willing  to  miss  it  again. 
Mrs.  Aston  will  be  fflad,  I  think,  to  see  me. 
We  are  both  old,  and  if  I  put  off  mv  visit  I 
may  see  her  no  more ;  perhaps  sho  wishes  for 
another  inti^rview.     Shr  is  a  vrry  ^ood  woman. 

Hector  la  likewise  an  old  friend,  the  only  com 

*  Thi«  book  is  uoi  in  (be  Editoi  b  poff.<essioii. 
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pank>n  of  my  cbildhood  that  passed  throogh 
the  school  with  me.  We  have  always  loved 
one  anotoer.  Perhaps  we  may  be  made  better 
by  some  serious  C4)nvcr9ation,  of  which  how- 
ever I  have  no  distnict  hope. 
At  Litchfield,  my  native  place-,  I  hope  to  show  a 

{|ood  example,  by  frequent  attendance  on  pob- 
ic  worship. 
At  Ashbourne,  1  hope  to  talk  seriously  with  — , 


1782. 


HarehlBih, 


Having  been,  from  the  middle  of  January,  dis- 
tressed by  a  cold,  which  made  my  respintion 
very  laborious,  and  from  which  I  was  but  little 
relieved  by  being  blooded  three  times ;  having 
tried  to  ease  the  oppression  of  my  breast  by 
frequent  opiates,  which  kept  me  waking  in  the 
night  and  drowsy  the  next  day,  and  subjected 
me  to  the  tyranny  of  vain  imaginations ;  having 
to  all  this  added  frequent  cathartics,  sometimes 
with  mereory,  I  at  last  persuaded  Dr.  Laurence, 
on  Thursday,  March  14th,  to  let  me  bleed  more 
copiously.  Sixteen  ounces  were  taken  away, 
and  from  that  time  my  breath  has  been  free, 
and  my  breast  easy.  On  that  day  I  took  little 
food,  and  no  flesh.  On  Thursday  night  I  slept 
with  great  tranquillity.  On  the  next  night 
(15th)  I  took  diacodium,  and  had  a  most  rest- 
less night.  Of  the  next  day  I  remember  nothing, 
but  that  I  rose  in  the  aft^oon,  and  saw  Mrs. 
Lennox  and  Sheward. 

Sunday  17th.  1  lay  late,  and  had  only  Palfrey 
to  dmner.  I  read  part  of  Waller's  Directory, 
a  pious  rational  book ;  but  in  any  except  a  very 
regular  life  difficult  to  practice. 

It  occurred  to  me,  that  though  i^y  time  might 
pass  unemployed,  no  more  should  pass  un- 
counted, and  this  has  been  written  to-day,  in 
consequence  of  that  thought  I  read  a  Greek 
chapter,  prayed  with  Francis,  which  I  now  do 
commonly,  and  explained  to  him  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  in  which  I  tind  connexion  not  observed, 
I  think,  by  the  expositors.  I  made  punch  for 
myself  and  my  servants,  by  which,  in  the  night, 
I  thought  both  my  breast  and  imagination  di»- 
ordered. 

March  18th.    I  rose  late,  looked  a  little  bto 

«  books.  Saw  Miss  Reynolds,  and  Miss  Thrale, 
and  Nioolaida ;  afterwards  Dr.  Hunter  came 
for  bis  catalogue.  I  then  dined  on  tea,  &c. ; 
then  read  over  part  of  Dr.  Laurence's  book, 
**De  Temperamentis,"  which  seems  to  have 
been  written  with  a  troubled  mind. 

My  mind  has  been  for  some  time  much  disturbed. 
The  peace  of  God  be  with  me. 

I  hope  to-morrow  to  finish  Laurence,  and  to  write 
to  Mrs.  Aston  and  to  Lucy. 

19th.  I  rose  late.  I  was  visited  by  Mrs.  Thrale, 
Mr.  Cotton,  and  Mr.  Crofts.  I  took  Lau- 
rence's paper  in  my  hand,  but  was  chill ;  having 
fasted  yesterday,  I  was  hungr>',  and  dined  freely, 
then  slept  a  little,  and  drank  tea ;  then  took 
candles,  and  wr  to  to  Aston  and  Lucy,  then 
went  on  witii  Laurence,  of  which  little  remains. 
1  prayed  with  Francis. 

Mens  sedatior,  laus  Deo. 

To-morrow  Shaw  coaics.  •  I  tiiink  to  finish  Lau- 
rence, and  write  to  Langton. 


Poor  Lam-enoe  has  almost  lost  the  sense  cf  hear- 
ing; and  I  have  lost  the  conversation  of  a 
learned,  intelligent,  and  communicative  com- 
panion, and  a  triend  whom  long  familiaritjr  ha* 
much  endeared.  Laurence  is  one  of  the  bert 
men  whom  I  have  known. 

Nostrum  omnium  nuserere  Dens. 

SOth.  ^  Shaw  came ;  I  finished  reading  Laureooe. 
I  dined  liberally.  Wrote  a  long  Icticr  to  Lang- 
ton,  and  designed  to  read,  but  was  hinderni 
by  Strahan.  The  ministry  is  dissolved.  I 
prayed  with  Francis,  and  gave  thanks. 

To-morrow — ^To  Mrs.  Thrale— To  write  to  Hec- 
tor—To  Dr.  Taylor. 

21st  I  went  to  Mrs.  Thrale.  Mr.  Cox  and 
Paradise  met  me  at  the  door,  and  went  with 
me  in  the  coach.  Paradise's  Loss.  In  the 
evening  wrote  to  Hector.  At  night  there  were 
eleven  visitants.  Conversation  with  Mr.  Cox. 
When  I  walked  I  saw  the  penthouses  covered 
with  snow. 

22d.  I  spent  the  time  idly.  Mens  turbata.  lo 
the  afternoon  it  snowed.  At  night  1  wrote  to 
Taylor  about  the  pot,  and  to  Hamilton  about 
the  Fcedera. 

23d.  I  came  home,  and  found  that  Desmoulms 
had,  while  I  was  away,  been  in  bed.    Letters 

from  Langton  and  Boswell.  I  promised  L 

six  guineas. 

24th,  Sunday,  t  rose  not  early.  Visitors,  ADen, 
Davis,  Windham,  Dr.  Horslcy.  Dinner  at 
Strahan's.  Came  home  and  chatted  with 
Williams,  and  read  Romans  ix.  in  Greek. 

To-morrow  begin  again  to  read  the  Bible;  pot 

rooms  in  order  :  copy  L 's  letter.   At  niabt 

I  read  lip.  and  something  more,  of  the  BiUe, 
in  fidy-five  minutes. 

26th,  Tu.    I  copied  L ^s  letter,  then  wrote  to 

Mrs.  Thrale.  Cox  visited  me.  I  sent  home 
Dr.  Laurence's  papers  with  notes.  I  gave  D — 
a  guinea,  and  found  her  a  gown. 

27th  W.  At  Harley-fitreet  Bad  ni^ts— in  die 
evening  Dr.  Broomfield  and  his  family — ^Mer- 
lin's stedyard  given  me. 

2Sth,  Th.  I  came  home.  Sold  Ryraer  for  Da- 
vies  ;  wrote  to  Boswell  Vuitors,  Dr.  Percy, 
Mr.  Crofls.  I  have,  in  ten  days,  written  to 
Aston,  Lucy,  Hector,  Langton,  lE5oswcll ;  per- 
haps to  all  by  whom  my  letters  are  desired. 

The  weather,  which nowbcginstobe  wana, gives 
me  great  help.  I  have  hardly  been  at  church 
this  year :  certainly  not  since  the  1 5th  of  January. 
My  cougli  and  difficulty  of  breath  would  not 
permit  it 

Tliis  is  the  day  on  which,  in  1752^  dear  Tctty  died. 
I  have  now  uttered  a  prayer  of^  repentance  and 
contrition  ;  perhaps  Tctty  knows  that  I  prayetl 
for  her.  Perhaps  Tctty  is  now  pray  in  a  tor  fnc. 
God  help  mc.  Thou,*God,  art  merciful,  hear 
my  prayers,  and  enable  me  to  trust  in  Thee. 

We  were  married  almost  seventeen  year?,  and 
have  now  been  parted  thirty. 

I  then  read  1 1  p.  from  Ex.  36  to  Lev.  7.  I  prayer! 
with  Fr.  and  used  the  prayer  for  Good  I«ri(i:i\. 

29th,  Good  Friday.  After  a  nijjht  of  iireat  dis- 
turbance and  solicitude,  such  as  1  do  not  r><- 
member,  1  rose,  drank  tea,  hot  without  eatin::, 
and  went  to  church.  I  was  very  compoffti, 
and  coining  home,  read  Hammond  on  on«*  lA 
tlio  l^salms  for  the  day.  i  then  read  Leviticus. 
Scott  came  in.    A  kind  letter  from  GastreL    1 
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iMd  OD,  then  went  to  erening  prayers,  and 
afterwards  drank  tea  with  buns  ;  tiien  read  till 
I  finished  Leviticus  24  pages  at  sup. 

To  write  to  Gastrel  to-morrow. 

To  look  asBiin  into  Hammond. 

30th,  Sat  visitors,  Paradise,  and  I  think  Horsley. 
Read  11  pages  of  the  Bible.  1  was  faint; 
dined  on  herrings  and  potatoes.  At  prayers,  I 
think,  in  the  evening.  I  wrote  to  Gastrel,  and 
received  a  kind  letter  from  Hector.  At  night 
Lowe.    Pr.  with  Francis.    • 

31st,  Easter  day.  Read  15  pages  of  the  Bible. 
Cetera  alibi 


At  the  Tablb. 

Almighty  Gkid,  by  whose  mercy  I  am  now  per- 
mitted to  commemomte  my  Redemption  by  our 
Lord  Jesos  Christ,  grant  that  this  awfiil  remem- 
brance may  strengthen  my  faith,  enliven  my  hope, 
and  increase  my  charity ;  that  I  mav  trust  in 
Thee  with  my  whole  heazt,  and  do  good  according 
Id  my  power.  Grant  me  the  help  of  thy  Holy 
Spint,  that  I  may  do  thy  will  with  diligence,  and 
sufier  it  with  humble  patience;  so  that  when  Thou 
ahalt  call  me  to  judgment,  I  may  obtain  forgive- 
ness and  aooeptance,  for  the  sake  of  Jesus  our 
Lord  and  Saviour.    Amen. 


At  Depaaturs,  ok  at  Home. 

Grant,  I  beseech  Thee,  merciful  Lord,  that  the 
designs  of  a  new  and  better  life,  whicii  by  thy 
grace  I  have  now  formed,  may  not  pass  away 
without  eflbct  Incite  and  enable  me,  by  thy 
Holy  Spirit,  to  improve  the  time  which  Thou  shaft 
grant  me  ;  to  avoid  all  evil  thoughts,  words,  and 
actions ;  and  to  do  all  the  duties  which  thou  shalt 
set  before  me.  Hear  my  prayer,  O  Lord,  for  the 
sake  of  Jesus  Christ  Amen. 
These  prayers  I  wrote  for  Mrs.  Lucy  Porter,*  in 

the  latter  end  of  the  year  1788,  and  transcribed 

them  October  9th,  1784. 


Oh  LBAynio  Mb.  Thkalb's  Family. 

October  «(A,  1783. 

Almighty  God,  Father  of  all  mercy,  help  me, 
by  thy  grace,  that  I  may  with  humble  and  smcere 
tnankfiuness  remember  the  oomfoits  and  con- 
veniences which  I  have  enjoyed  at  this  place,  and 
that  1  may  resign  them  with  holy  submission, 
e(]iuJly  trusting  in  thy  protection  when  Thou 
givest  and  when  Thou  takest  away.  Have  mercy 
upon  me,  O  Lord,  have  mercy  upon  me. 

To  thy  fktheriy  protection,  O  Lord,  I  conmiend 
this  family.  Bless,  guide,  and  defend  them,  that 
&ey  may  so  pass  through  this  world,  as  finally  to 
enjoy  in  thy  presence  everlasting  happiness,  for 
Jesus  Christ's  sake.    Amem 

O  Lord,  so  far  asy  Ac. — Thrale. 


October  7th, 
I  was  called  early.    I  packed  up  my  bundles,  and 
used  the  foregomg  prayer,  witn  my  morning 

*  Dftughter*in-Iaw  to  Dr.Johmon:  ihe  died  at  Litch* 
field  In  1786.  I 

m 


devotions  somewhat,  I  think,  enlarged.  Being 
earlier  than  the  family,  I  read  St  PauPs  fare> 
well  in  the  Acts,  and  then  read  fortuitously  m 
the  Gospels,  which  was  my  parting  use  of  the 
library. 


1776. 

September  9th. 
X  had  just  heard  of  Williams's  death. 
Almighty  and  most  merciful  Father,  who  art 
the  Loitl  of  life  and  death,  who  givest  and  who 
takest  away,  teach  me  to  adore  thy  providence, 
whatever  tliou  shalt  allot  me  ;  make  me  to  rt  • 
member,  with  due  thankfulness,  the  comforts 
which  I  have  received  from  my  friendship  with 
Anna  Williams.*  Look  upon  her,  O  Lord,  with 
mercy,  and  prepare  me,  by  thy  grace,  to  die  with 
hope,  and  to  pass  by  death  to  eternal  happiness, 
through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.    Amen. 


1784. 


Eastbr  Day. 

Jtpnlllth, 
^  Almighty  Gk>d,  my  Creator  and  my  Judge,  who 
givest  life  and  takest  it  away,  enable  me  to  return 
sincere  and  humble  thanks  for  my  late  deliverance 
fix>m  imminent  death ;  so  govern  my  future  life 
bv  thy  Holy  Spirit,  that  every  day  which  Thou 
snalt  permit  to  pass  over  me,  may  be  spent  in  thy 
service,  and  leave  me  less  tainted  with  wicked- 
ness, and  more  submissive  to  thy  will. 

Enable  me,  O  Lord,  to  gloniy  Thee  for  that 
knowledge  of  my  corruption,  and  that  sense  ot 
thy  wrath,  which  my  disease^  and  weakness^  and 
danger  awakened  m  mymmd.  Give  me  such 
sorrow  as  may  purify  my  heart,  such  indignation 
as  may  quench  all  confidence  in  myself^  and  such 
repentance  as  may,  by  the  intercession  of  my  Re* 
disemer,  obtain  pardon.  Let  the  commemoration 
of  the  sufierings  and  death  of  thy  Son,  which  I 
am  now  by  thy  favour  once  more  permitted  to 
make,  fill  me  with  faith,  hope,  and  charity.  Let 
my  purposes  be  good,  and  my  resolutions  un- 
slnken  ;  and  let  me  not  be  hinaered  or  distracted 
by  vain  and  useless  fears,  but  through  the  time 
which  yet  remains,  guide  me  by  thy  Holy  Spirit, 
and  finally  receive  me  to  everlasting  life,  for  the 
sake  of  JesBs  Christ  onr  Loid  and  Saviour. 
Ameru 


AoAorsT  iHQvnmvB  amd  Pbeflbziko 
Thouobts. 

Jhtguet  nth,  17R4. 
O  Lord,  my  Maker  and  Protector,  who  hast 
graciously  sent  me  into  this  world  to  work  out 
my  salvation,  enable  me  to  drive  firom  me  all  such 
unquiet  and  perplexing  thoughts  as  may  mislead 
or  hinder  me  in  toe  practice  of  those  duties  which 
Thou  hast  required.  When  I  behold  the  works 
of  thy  hands,  and  consider  the  course  of  thy 
providence,  give  me  grace  always  to  remember 
that  thy  thoughts  are  not  mj  thoughts,  nor  thy 
ways  my  ways.  And  while  it  shall  please  Thee 
to  continue  me  in  this  world,  where  much  is  to  be 

•  ThiB  lady,  who  waa  afflicted  with  blindneea.  llred 
many  years  with  Dr.  Johnaon,  and  die<l  in  his  house. 
She  wrote  aereral  Poems,  which  ware  publiahed  in  one 
volume  41*.  1766. 
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done,  and  little  to  be  known,  teach  me,  by  thy 
Holy  Spirit,  to  withdraw  my  mind  &om  unprofit- 
able and  dangerous  inquiries,  from  difficulties 
▼ainly  curious,  and  doubts  impossible  to  be  solved. 
Let  me  rejoice  in  the  lisbt  which  Thou  hast  im- 
parted, let  me  serve  Thee  with  active  zeal  and 
humble  confidence^  and  wait  with  patient  ex- 
pectation for  the  time  in  which  the  soul  which 
Thou  receivest  shall  be  satisfied  with  knowledge. 
Grant  this,  O  Lord,  for  Jesus  Christ's  sake.  Amen. 


Ji»hbtmmet  jOugustOBth^  1784. 

Almighty  and  most  merciful  Father,  who 
aflBictest  not  willingly  the  children  of  men,  and 
by  whose  holy  will now  languishes  in  sick- 
ness andpain,make,  I  beseech  Thee,  this  punish- 
ment efiectual  to  those  gracious  purposes  for 
which  Thou  sendest  it ;  let  it,  if  I  may  presume 
to  ask,  end  not  in  death,  but  in  repentance ;  let 
him  live  to  promote  thy  kingdom  on  earth,  by  the 
useful  example  of  a  better  life  ;  but  if  thy  will  be 
to  call  him  tience,  let  his  thoughts  be  so  purified 
by  his  suf)erings,  that  he  may  be  admitted  to  eter- 
nal happiness.  And,  O  Lora,  by  praying  for  him, 
let  me  be  admonished  to  consider  my  own  sins, 
and  my  own  danger,  to  remember  the  shortness 
of  life,  and  to  use  the  time  which  thy  mercy  grants 
me  to  thy  glory  and  my  own  salvation,  for  the 
sake  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.    Amen. 


[The  following  Prayer  was  composed  and  used 
by  Doctor  Johnson  previous  to  his  receiving 
the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  on  Sun- 
day, December  5th,  17S4.] 

Almighty  and  most  merciful  Father,  I  am  now, 
as  to  human  eyes  it  seems,  about  to  commemo- 
rate, for  the  last  time,'*'  the  death  of  thy  Son  Jesus 
Christ,  our  Saviour  and  Redeemer.  Grant,  O 
Lord,  that  my  whole  hope  and  confidence  may 
be  in  his  merits,  and  thy  mercy;  enforce  and 
accept  my  imperfect  repentance ;  make  this  com- 
memoration available  to  the  confirmation  of  my 
faith,  the  establishment  of  my  hope,  and  the  en- 
largement of  rny  chanty  ;  and  make  the  death  of 
thy  Son  Jesus  Christ  effectual  to  my  redemption. 
Have  mercy  upon  me,  and  pardon  the  multitude 
of  my  ofiences.  Bless  my  friends ;  have  mercy 
upon  all  men.  Support  me  by  thy  Holy  Spirit, 
in  tiie  days  of  weakness,  and  at  the  hour  of  death ; 
and  receive  me,  at  my  death,  to  everlasting  hap- 
pineaa,  for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ    Amen. 


[The  fojiowing  Meditations  and  Prayers  have  no 
dates  in  the  MS.] 

I  did  not,  this  week,  labour  my  preparation  so 
much  as  I  have  sometimes  done.  My  mind 
was  not  very  quiet ;  and  an  anxious  prepara- 
tion makes  the  duty  of  the  day  formidable  and 
burdensome.  Diflorcnt  methods  suit  different 
states  of  mind,  body,  and  affairs.  I  rose  this 
day,  and  prayed,  then  went  to  tea,  and  aflcr- 
wards  composed  the  Prayer,  which  T  formed 
with  great  fluency.    I  went  to  church ;  came 

*  He  died  the  13ih  following 


in  at  the  Psalm ;  could  not  hear  the  nader  ia 
Uie  lessons,  but  attended  the  prayers  withtran- 
quillitv. 
To  read  the  New  Testament  once  a  yeir  ia 
Greek. 

Receiving  the  Sacrament, 

I  profess  my  faith  in  Jesus. 

I  declare  my  resolution  to  obey  hiob 

I  implore,  in  the  highest  act  of  worship,  grace  to 

keep  these  resolutions. 
I  hope  to  rise  to  a  new  life  this  day. 


On  the  17th,  Mr.  Chamier  took  me  away  with 
him  from  Streatham.  I  Idft  the  servants  « 
guinea  for  my  health,  and  was  content  enough 
to  escape  into  a  house  where  my  birthday,  not 
being  known,  could  not  be  mentioned.  I  sat 
up  till  midnight  was  past,  and  the  day  of  a  new 
year,  a  very  awful  day,  began.  I  prayed  to 
God,  who  had  safely  brought  me  to  the  begin 
ning  of  another  year,  but  could  not  perfi'^Uv 
rccoUcct  the  prayer,  and  supplied  it  Such 
desertions  of  memory  I  have  al way&  had. 

When  I  rose  on  the  iSth,  I  think  I  prayed  again, 
then  walked  with  my  friend  into  his  grounda. 
When  I  came  back,  after  some  time  passed  in 
the  libra ly,  finding  myself  oppressed  by  sleepi- 
ness, I  retired  to  my  chamber,  where,  by  lying 
''own,  and  a  short  imperfect  slumber,  I  was 
refreshed,  and  prayed  as  the  night  before. 

1  then  dined,  and  trifled  in  the  parlour  and  Ubraiy, 
and  was  freed  from  a  scruple  about  Horace. 
At  last  I  went  to  bed,  having  first  composed  a 
prayer. 

19th,  Sunday.  I  went  to  church,  and  attended 
the  service.  I  found  at  church  a  time  to  use 
my  prayer,  O  Lord,  have  mercy — 


Almighty  GK>d,  Creator  and  (Governor  of  the 
world,  who  sendest  ^sickness  and  reetorcst  health, 
enable  me  to  consider,  with  a  just  sense  of  thy 
mercy,  the  deliverance  which  Thou  hast  lately 
granted  me,  and  assist  by  thy  blessing,  as  is  best 
for  me,  the  means  which  I  shall  use  for  the  cure 
of  the  disease  with  which  I  am  now  afBicted. 
Increase  my  patience,  teach  me  submission  to  thy 
will,  and  so  rule  my  thoughts  and  direct  my  ac- 
tions, that  I  may  be  finally  received  to  everlasting 
happiness,  through  Jesus  bhrist  our  Lord.  Amen. 


On  thb  Study  or  RsLioioir. 

Almighty  Gk>d,  our  heavenly  Father,  wWbont 
whose  help  labour  is  useless,  without  whose  tig^ 
search  is  vain,  invigorate  my  studies,  and  direct 
my  inquiries,  that  f  may,  by  due  diligence  and 
right  discernment,  estabhsh  myself  and  othen  in 
thy  Holy  Faith.  Take  not,  O  Lord,  thy  Holy 
Spirit  from  me;  let  not  evil  thoughts  have  do- 
nunion  in  my  mind.  Let  me  not  linger  in  igno- 
rance, but  enlighten  and  support  me,  for  the  sake 
of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.    Amen. 


O  Lord  God,  in  whose  hand  are  the  wUIs  vid 
affections  of  men,  kindle  in  my  mmd  holy  deaireSy 


